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taring  iiivn  to  do  content  wmi  iffooftleil 
raptures.  But  Sir.  Coates  will  doubtless 
continue  to  preach  tlio  gospel  ot  Scriabin 
nn<l  rarlflod  souls  will  continue  to  bathe 
themselves  in  Its  life  giving  subtleties. 
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HUBERMANN  AT  CARNEGIE. 

The  programme  of  violin  music  that 
Spfonifclaw  Hubennann  played  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  was  out  of  the 
i ordinary  in  that  it  contained  none  of 
the ‘short  ear-ticklers  with  which  vio- 
linists are  wont  to  make  palatable 
the  declining  quarter-hours  of  their 
afternoons  and  evenings.  The  adagio 
and  fugue  from''- Bach's  O major' 
sonata  (he  played  this  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance here  last  fall),  Chaikovsky’s  j 
"Souvenir  d'un  Lieu  Cher."  and  . 
Lalo's  ".Symphonic  Espngnole"  coil  - j ! 
stituted  the  major  portion  of  a pro-  I 
gramme  that  contained  but  four  num-  i 
bers. 

For  his  first  number  Mr.  Huber-  | 
mann  offered  a composition  new  to 
America:  Ottorino  Respighi’s  sonata 
in  B minor.  Respighi  belongs  to  the 
band  of  young  Italian  scomposers  who  j 
are  working  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  .rescuing  Italian  music  from  its  1 
long  slavery  to  the  operatic  stage.  Be- 
sides writing  a largo  number  of  orig-  j 
Inal  works  ho  has  spent  much  time'  in  j 
orchestrating  the  music  of  other  Ital- 
ian and  Russian  composers.  rfe 
made  the  orchestral  arrangement  of 
Rossini's  ballet,  “La  Boutique  Fan- 
tasquo,”  from  which  Alfred  Coates 
conducted  some  extracts  a few  weeks 
ago.  Toscannlnl  conducted  La  Scala 
Orchestra  in  his  symphonic  poem, 
"The  Fountains  of  Rome,”  at  one  of 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  House  con- 
certs last  winter. 

The  sonata  that  Hubermann  played 
last  night  is  an  interesting  if  not  a 
great  work.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  com{&ra- 
tlvely  limited  repertoire  of  first  class 
music  for  the  violin.  There  are  the 
usual  three  movements,  of  which  the 
first,  a moderato,  and  the  last,  a 
passacaglia,  are  the  best.  There  is 
ffothing  epochal  about  this  music 
and  nothing  in  its  harmonic  scheme 
to  make  it  unsuitable  for  those  of 
tender  ears.  It  Is  just  good  music, 
well  constructed,  saying  well  bred 
and  gracious  things  in  a.  manner  of 
its  own.  The  second  movement; 
wavers  a bit;  over  it  hovers  the  un- 
easy ghost  of  one  who  might  have 
been  Massenet  Tfie  other  two,  how- 
ever, have  eloquence  and  a fine  lyric1 
quality  that  easily  escapes  senti- 
mentality. 

It  is  beautifully  written  for  the 
violin,  and  Mr.  Hubermann  played  it 
with  flawless  technique,  admirable 
tone  color  and  a self-effacing  dignity 
that  did  much  both  for  the  music  and 
the  player.  The  piano  part  is  both 
Important  and  difficult.  Paul  Frenckel 
played  it,  as  he  played  all  the  accom- 
paniments, like  an  artist. 

ny  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Lalo’s  "Lo  Rol  d’Ys"  was  given  at 
le  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ing  for  the  fourth  time.  The  cast  was 
hat  heard  in  the  previous  performances, 
lissf*  Ponsell  interested  the  audience 
vlth  her  strenuous  delivery  of  the  lyric 
iterances  of  the  maddened  princess, 
ho  tried  to’  express  her  emotions  by 
rownlng  half  her  father's  subjects  and 
inally  consigning  her  own  precious  self 
\ a watery  grave. 

Mme.  Alda  was  again  the  good  little 
lister,  who  comported  herself  with 
lecorum,  sang  peacefully  and  was  ac- 
•ordingly  given  in  marriage  to  the  tenor. 

Mr.  Gigli  was  the  songful  warrior  who 
returned  from  foreign  conquests  to  find 
•hat  he  had  made  two  tenderer  ones  at 
home,  and  who  distinguished  himself 
chiefly  by  singing  a domestic  ditty  of 
rrcat  charm. 

JMr.  Danise  blustered  about  as  the 
hostile  prince  whose  plans  all  went 
awry,  and  who  never  had  much  of  a 
chance  ?ln  the  opera  anyhow.  Mr. 
Rothier  was  the  king  and  father.  The 
performance  was  conducted  by  Louis 
Hassolmans  and  was  received  with  ap- 
plause by  a considerable  audience. 


MISS  GARDEN  IN  ‘THAIS.” 

Appear*  In  the  Familiar  Hole  ot 
the  Famon*  Siren  ot  Alexandria. 


70LF-FERRARFS  OPERA  SUNG. 


: 


lie  Jewels  of  the  Madonna”  at 
the  Manhattan. 

Wolf-Forrari’a  opera  ’’The  Jewels  of 
ie  Madonna”  was  repeated  last  eye- 
ing by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at 
le  Manhattan  Opera  House.  It  might 
a instructive  as  well  as  interesting  to 
now  whether  the  repetition  of  this  work 
as  due  to  a manifest  public  demand  or 
r the  stern  necessities  of  the  repertory, 
t any  rate,  it  may  be  noted  that  “The 
is  of  the  Madonna”  has  held  its 
in  tiic  Chicago  list  without  chal- 
lenge from  the  local  institution.' which 
:ht  be  indicative  of  a want  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  astute  Mr.  Uatti-Casazza. 
The  role  of  .1 laliella  seems  to  be  an  es- 


]]  sentiai  Item  in  the  plans  of  iftisS  Rosa 
I Itnlsu,  who  enjoys  Ils  distinctions  season 

I after  season.  Her  impersonation  haend- 
! mirabic  traits.  She  looks  well,  acts  wdth 

vivacity  and  at  times  energy,  and  sings 
| tiic  music  in  that  far  reaching  style 
which  has  made  her  so  popular  with 
opemgoers. 

Mr.  Rimini  brings  to  the  ro'o  of 
Rafaelo  a suitable  physique  and  appro- 
priate action,  while  Forrest  Lament  con--' 

II  tributes  to  Qennaro  the  fruits  of  long ser-  Masenet’s  '’Thais’*  was  presented  at 

vice  In  th  epart.  The  general  presenta-  I Manhattan  Opera  House  last  evening 
tion  of  the  opera  is  commendable,  “here  1)y  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  In  gen- 
was  a fair  audience  last  evening,  and  t e ora|  anfl  (jonerkl  Director  Mary  Garden 
applause  betokened  considerable  sat  s-  , jn  particular.  Miss  Garden  herself  iin- 
factlon.  r v I personated  the  famous  siren  of  Alexan- 

— — — _ , 1 drla,  as  she  had  done  many  times  bc- 

Margherita  Valdi,  Soprano,  in  Debut  j fore.  Mr.  Dufrannc  was  the  Athanael 
Margherita’  Valdi,  soprano,  made  a 1 and  Theodore  Rlteh  represented  the 
matinee  debut  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester-  j Killed  youth  of  the  Mediterranean 

1 metropolis.  He  was  the  A’tfcias.  Gabriel 
Grovlez  conducted  the  performance. 

The  record  of  the  performance  might 
be  permitted  to  stop  here  in  so  far  as 
any  possibility  of  news  is  concerned. 
Everything  was  old  and  familiar.  Miss 
Garden’s  Thais  is  known  to  many  thou- 
sands of  good  Americans.  She  was  acted 
and  intoned  the  role  on  the  operatic  i 
stage,  and  she  has  plctarially  amplified 
It  on  the  screen.  In  it  she  fully  Justifies 


>qy.  assisted  by  Frank  Ribb,  in  operatic 
alrt  from  ” Marriage  of  Figaro.”  “ Lo- 
hengrin ” and  ” Manon.”  the  last  fol- 
lowed bv  an  encore.  More  suitable  to 
the  intimate  hull  nod  to  singer’s  voice 
wore  lesser  lyrics  ranking  from  * La. 
Captive  ” of  Berlioz  to  Dorothy  Bige- 
low’s “ My  Lilac  Tree.”  accompanied  by 
the  composer,  and  Mr.  Bibb's  ” Rondel 
of  Spring.” 

Yvette  Guilhevt  ’ reappeared  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night  in  .»  familiar  pro- 
gram of  medieval  and  modern  airs,  as- 
sisted by  a chorus  of  young  women,  with 
i and  Edmond 


Mildred  Dilling,  harpist, 
Rickett  at  the  piano. 


Huberman  and  Borissoff  Play. 

Bronislaw  Huberman,  at  his  third  re- 
cital in  Carnegie  Hail  last  evening, 
played  with  Paul  Frenkel  a sonata  for 
yiolin  and  piano  in  B minor  by  Ottorino 
espighi,  of  which  he  found  no  record 
f earlier  performance  here.  The  Ital- 
an  composer’s  work  is  in  three  move- 
rents,  moderato.  andante  espressivo 
nd  a final  passacaglia.  Mr.  Huberman 
ave  also  Bach’s  adagio  and  fugue  in 
: for  violin  alone,  and  with  his  accom- 
anist  Lalo’s  “ Symphonic  Espagnole  ’* 
nd  the  ” Souvenir  d’un  Lieu  Cher,”  by 
Chaikovsky. 

Josef  Borissoff,  appearing  in  a Car- 
negie Hall  matineij,  produced  with  Josef 
Adler  at  the  piano  his  own  violin  eon- 
berto  No.  2,  in  £ minor,  dedicated  to 
Fritz  Kreisler,  as  well  as  works  of 
Bach,  Handel  and  Sarasate  and  ar- 
rangements by  Kreisler  and  Elman. 

YVETTE  GUILBERT  RECITAL 


her  own  recent  declaration  that  she  is 
not  a singer,  but  a creator.  The  music 
of  “Thais”  is  poor  stuff ; it  Is  almost 
sackcloth  and  ashes  when  Miss  Garden 
finises  with  it. 

But  her  delineation  of  the  converted 
courtesan  has  a considerable  amount  of 
theatrical  significance.  Whatever  Miss 
Garden  does  is  vitalized  by  that  singu- 
larly interesting  personality  which  has 
been  an  important  part  of  her  equip- 
ment ever  since  stie  first  disclosed  her- 
self to  a New  York  audience.  Her  spell 
was  sufficient  to  attract  a large  audience 
last  evening  and  to  call  forth  long  and 
loud  plaudits  after  every  scene. 


PIANIST  AND  VIOLINIST  PLAY. 


Moore  amt 


in  Joint 


5 lie 


and  Her  Player*  Heard  In 
Tliclr  Last  Concert. 

Mrae.  Yvette  Guilbert  and  her  players 
were  beard  in  their  second  and  last  vc-j 
cital  of  the  current  season  in  the  Town! 
Hall  last  evening,  where  a program  re- 
penting many  numbers  of  h'r  former  re- 


Kortselink 
Recital. 

Francis  Moore,  pianist,  and  Hugo 
Kortschak,  violinist,  both  known  here 
i as  individual  players,  combined  their 
| respective  forces  last  night  in  giving  a 
J sonata  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall.  The  pro- 
! gram  consisted  of  three  sonatas  foi 
piano  ar.d  violin — Beethoven's  opus  .20 
No.  2,  Mozart's  in  B flat  and  Gabriel 
Pierne's,  opus  36. 

The  artists  showed  a good  apprecia- 
tion of  ensemble  work.  Their  tonal, 
quality,  balance  and  precision  were  gen- 
erally commendable.  The  violinist’s  tone 
might  have  had  a little  more  warmth 
and  his  style  might  have  been  less  ten- 
tative. But  on  the  whole  the  perform- 


cital  was  given.  Mme.  Guilbert  once 
more  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  her 
j speaking  voice  and  understanding  iutcr- 
| pretation  in  "Deux  Chansons  du  Moyen- 

Age”  and  a number  of  .pl^nce  of  the  two  players  had  under- 
songs, and  her  pupils  gave  proof  ot  hoi  

ability  to  impart  the  intricacies  of  her 
art  to  others  in  “Chants  des  Images  dcs 
Cathedrals,”  “01 
eral  other  numbers. 

£ / 7 /fit 


standing,  nish  and  nuance.  Their  play- 
ing was  much  enjoyed  by  a large  audi- 

Cathcd r ais,”  “Old  Negro  Songs”  aud  sev-  ______ 

, -.i — !«,.■<,  - i Mr.  Scriabin  s work  no  longer  starues 

and  no  longer  convinces.  It  is  a speci- 
i men  of  late  nineteenth  century  chroma- 
j ticism  raised  to  its  highest  power  or  to 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  program  of  the  ninth  afternoon 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  Car* 
neglc  Hall  yesterday  presented  for  the 
pleasure  of  a large  audience  the  fifth 
symphony  of  Tschaikowsky,  Schubert’s 
"Wanderer”  fantasia  as  arranged  by 
Liszt  and  Scriabini’s  "Poeme  de  l'Ex- 
tasc.”  The  pianist  was  Alexander 
Silotl.  Of  him  first.  Mr.  Siloti  is  a 
Liszt  pupil,  or  rather  was  one  a long 
time  ago.  Perhaps  he  rememberfS  and 
practices  everything  that  Liszt  'taught 
him,  especially  about  the  performance 
of  the  "Wanderer”  fantasia,  for  which 
the  famous  pianist  and  teacher  ex- 
pressed a fervent  admiration. 

It  is  quite  as  probable  that  Mr.  Silotl 
has  forgotten  much  of  what  Liszt  taught 
him  and  has  consciously  or  even  uncon- 
sciously substituted  for  it  his  own  con- 
ceptions. Let  us  trust  that  the  latter 
is  the  ease.  It  would  be  discouraging 
to  believe  that  an  artist  could  remain 
the  servant  of  his  teacher  till  his  hair 
had  turned  gray.  It  is  more  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  interesting  and  for 
the  most  part  beautiful  reading  of  the 
fantasia  which  we  enjoyed  yesterday 
was  the  product  of  Mr.  Siloti’s  own  mind 
and  not  a lesson  learned  in  years  now 
historical. 

1 Mr.  Coates,  who  directed  his  last 
i Thursday  concert  previous  to  the  return 
| of  Mr.  Damrosch,  interpreted  the  fifth 
I symphony  with  affectionate  and  even 
'anxious  care.  He  was  born  In  Russia, 
although  he  is  an  Englishman,  and 
doubtless  deeply  feels  his  responsibilities 
when  he  is  conducting  the  compositions 
of  Russian  masters.  The  E minor  sym- 
phony of  Tschaikowsky  is  a much  better 
work  than  some  of  the  apparently 
friendly  commentators  ask  us  to  believe. 
|and  the  deep  breathed  cantablle  of  its 
slow  movement  Is  one  of  Tschaikowsky's 
most  engaging  and  unaffected  concep- 
tions. The  horn  solo  could  have  been 
played  better  in  respect  of  tone  and 
'phrasing.  The  waltz  languished  a little,  [ 
but  the  finale  went  with  spirit. 

Those  who  can  soar  with  Mr.  Scriabin 
into  the  regions  of  such  ectasies  as  he  j 
confesses  in  his  singular  poem  must  in-  j 
Ideed  he  blest,  but  common  mortals  whose  ! 
spirits  are  not  attuned  to  celestial  mye- 


the  highest  power  that  the  composer 
could  reach.  It  derives  obviously  from 
Wagner:  and  the  shreds  of  theme  that 
Scriabin  worries  and  shakes  as  a dog 
| shakes  a bone,  never  get  him  much 
.further  forward.  He  has  used  the 
largest  orchestra  and  says  everything 
[with  the  utmost  emphasis;  but  he  does 
not  succeed  in  making  it  sound  impor- 
jtant. 

I Mr.  Siloti  played  his  master’s  re- 
arrangement of  Schubert’s  Fantasy  with 
[sincerity  and  real  warmth  of  style,  with 
[brilliancy  and  rhythmic  point,  with 
[beauty  of  tone,  with  an  ample  sugges- 
tion of  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  work. 
Liszt  has  probably  enhanced  the  effect 
| of  the  composition  by  bringing  the  or- 
chestra into  it.  In  its  original  form  it 
(sometimes  strains  at  the  limits  of  the 
i piano,  and  seems  to  call  for  the  help 
which  the  orchestra  gives.  Mr.  Siloti's 
playing  was  much  applauded  and  he  was 
| recalled  several  times. 


JERITZA  IN  “ LOHENGRIN.” 


1 


• IN  OLD  ALEXANDRIA. 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last 
night  the  Chicago  Company  offered 
"Thala,"  with  mild  pleasure  nnd  n 
reasonable  profit  to  all.  Massenet's 
chronicle  of  cenobites  versus  hetacrao 
is  not  a work  that  inspires  profound 
discussion.  Like  so  much  of  hlw 
music,  the  score  is  of  a portentously 
futile  variety  that  Is  rather  effective 
In  performance  and  evaporates  ut- 
terly In  retrospect.  Last  night’s  af- 
fair went  smoothly  enough,  amid  good 
singing  and  staging. 

Gallet.’s  libretto  Is  no  very  stimulat- 
ing reminder  of  Ana.tol  France’s  novel. 
It  piously  preserves  the  skeleton  of 
France’s  work,  but  manages  at  the 
same  time  to  lose  all  the  Ironic  wis- 
dom and  poetic  mood  that  made 
“Thais”  worth  writing.  All  that  re- 
mains in  the  operatic  version  is  the" 
usual  talc  of  a gold  digger  who  was] 
not  a bad  girl  at  heart. 

Miss  Garden  bought  the  heroine  a 
new  gown  for  the  occasion  and  made 
the  evening  further  memorable  by 
being  in  exceptionally  good,  voice.  I 
Histrionically,  "Thai®”  is  one  of  her  | 
best  roles.  Tempestuous  as  the  part 
is,  she  brings  to  It  a surety  and  solid- 
ity of  technique  that  have  been  lack- 
ing upon  other  occasions.  Her  hys- 
terical pleading  with  Athanael  in  the 
opening  scene  of  the  second  act  was  I 
a very  moving  piece  of  acting,  sin-  I 
cerciy  conceived  and  wrought  to  a | 
climax  that  brought  the  curtains  to-  | 
gether  to  the  sound  of  unmistakable 
cheers  from  an  excited  audience. 

Theodore  Rlteh  as  Nlclas  sometimes 
wasted  his  vocal  substance  in  riotous 
singing,  but  looked  well  in  the  part 
and  acted  acceptably.  Hector  Du- 
franne,  as  always,  was  Athanael,  k 
figure  of  austere  beauty  and  rich  vo- 
calism. Mr.  Nicolay  was  Palemon, 
Marta  Claessens  was  Albtne  and  Mr. 
Civai  was  the  Slave.  Mr.  Grovlez  con- 
| ducted. 

ff  * / fr  * *}  z Z_ 

‘Snegourotchka’  at 


Harrold  Wagner’s  Hero — Miss  Far- 
rar and  Kingston  in  “Zaza.” 

Jeritza  in  “ Lohengrin  ” and  Farrar 
in  “ Zaza  ” filled  the  Metropolitan  yes-  | 
terday  twice  over,  the  matinee  being  a 
special  benefit  for  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Navy  Club  of  New  York,  at  15 
East  Forty-first  Street.  Orville  Harrold, 
who  gave  a notable  performance  of 
Wagner's  hero,  had  been  called  in  at 
(short  notice  in  Sembach’s  place,  and  the 
announcement  of  his  name  from  the 
stage  by  W.  J.  Guard  was  greeted  with 
applause.  Mme.  Matzenauer,  Mr.  Rozsa 
I and  others  sang,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Bodanzky.  It  was  announced  that 
the  performance  had  netted  a handsome 
sum  for  the  service  men’s  charity. 

Miss  Farrar  was  to  have  sung  in 
” Manon  ” last  night,  and  when  Mario 
Chamlee  fell  ill,  Harrold  was  at  first 


Miss  Lucrezia  Bori,  happily  recovered  , 
from  her  cold,  was  able  to  resume  her  j 
part  in  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  opera.  "Sne-  ; 
gouvotchka,”  at  the  Metropolitan  last  | 
| evening.  At  the  previous  performance 
of  the  work  she  had  been  unable  to  • 
appear,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  I 
Alice  Miriam.  It  is  no  disparagement  | 
!of  this  young  singer  to  say  that  Miss  j 
Bori’s  return  was  advantageous  to  the 
presentaton  of  the  Russian  fairy  ta’e  of  | 
the  little  snow  maiden,  who  resembled  i 
the  isra  of  Rubinstein  in  that  when  j 
(she  loved  she  had  to  die. 

The  opera  has  undoubtedly  met  with  ! 
a considerable  njeasur''  of  favor  from  l 
the  public.  It  will  no\  take  rank  as  | 
a lyric  drama  of  the  first  order,  nor  j 
will  its  music  find  a permanent  habita-  | 
[tion  in  the  record  machines  and  the  re-  j 
producing  pianos.  But  the  music  is  al- 
ways pleasing  and  it  contains  sufficient 
Russian  color  to  give  it  that  well  marked 
jeharacter  which  has  become  so  popular. 
[There  is  a fair  amount  of  good  solo 
music  as  well  as  the  choral  numbers, 
Jand  it  was  clear  that  last  evening’s^  au- 
dience enjoyed  it. 

Miss  Bori  was  again  in  good  voice,  and 
I her  singing  and  acting  were  delightful. 

I Mr.  Diaz  bore  the  burdens  of  the  role  of 
the  Berendey  Czar,  as  Mr.  Harrold,  who 
J had  previously  sung  it,  had  to  save  him- 
self for  this  afternoon.  Mr  Diaz  ac- 
quitted himself  with  credit.  Mme.  De- 
launois  as  Lnl,  the  shepherd  ; Miss  ri’Arle 
as  Kovpava,  Miss  Telva  as  the  fairy. 
Mr.  Rothier  as  Winter  and  Mr.  Bada  as 
Vobyl  were  again  commendable.  Mr. 
Bodanzky,  the  untiring,  conducted. 


notified  to  prepare  for  that  opera.  As 
Mr.  Gatti-C^sazza  presently  found  two 
tenors  on  his  hospital  list,  he  decided 


to  cancel  the  French  work,  give  the 
German  “ Lohengrin  ’’  to  Harrold  and 
summon  Kingston  to  assist  Miss  Farrar 
in  ’’  Zaza  ” instead.  The  substituted 
opera  pleased  apparently  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  evening’s  subscription 
house.  Mr.  De  Luca  and  others  re- 
appeared, and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Mr.  De  Luca,  it  became  known  dur- 
ing the  performance,  received  yester- 
dav  from  Prime  Minister  Bonomi  of 
I Italy  a notice  of  his  nomination  by  King 
1 Victor  as  a knight  of  the  order  of  San 
Maurizlo.  The  honor  was  conferred  In 
] recognition  of  the  baritone’s  services  as 
an  artist  on  behalf  of  many  Italian 
; charities. 


PBOKOFIEFF’S  PIANO  MUSIC. 

Serge  Prokofieff  gave  his  second  pro- 
gram of  music  for  the  piano  in  Aeolian  , 

! Hall  last  night.  His  original  works 
finished  the  program.  Thc>  weJ°  a 
“Gavotte,”  opus  32;  his  Suggestio  , 
Diaboliquc,”  and  his  second  sonata  in 
D minor,  opus  14. 

j Mr  Prokofieff  shows  his  fine  music- 
ianshio  in  his  playing  as  lie  dees  m Ms 
compositions.  He  has  a clear  under- 
standing of  musical  forms  and  he  exe- 
cutes with  a killed  hand  a definite  pur- 
pose. In  Beethoven’s  sonata  :n  A,  opus 
101  with  which  he  began  his  program 
I and  in  pieces  by  Schumann  and  Chopin 
I his  style  was  strikingly  ProkofleffUn. 

- 1 jqe  vailed  it  seldom,  but  his  incisive 
rhythm  was  always  superb  and  so  was 


2 


'hi*  teeii  . qu<  . And  when  there  were 
gleams  of. poetry  charms  and  feeling1  as 
In  a "Poem."  by’  Scriabina,  they 'were 
wholly  delightful. 


FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  CONCERT.. 

MnUler's  “Das  Lied  von  dor  Erde” 
Repented  by  Koqnest. 

In  response  to  many  requests  tile 
| Friends  of  Music  gave  a repetition  yes- 
| terday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall  of  Gus- 
■ tav  Mahler's  "Das  Lied  von  der  Hide,'' 
which  as  defined  by  the  composer  is  a 
1 symphony  with  contralto  and  tenor 
solos.  The  forces  assembled  for  giving 
the  imposing  work  were  those  heard  In 
i its  first  performance  in  this  country  at 
Carnegie  Hall  earlier  in  the  month. 

I Mme.  Charles  Cahier,  contralto,  from 
j Vienna,  and  Orville  Harrold,  tenor,  from 
the  Metropolitan,  sang  the  vocal  parts. 
The  orchestra  and  Artur  Bodanzky, 

' conductor,  were  of  the  opera. 

1 The  hearing  of  the  work  renewed  the 
impression  received  at  its  first  perform- 
ance. In  true  Mahlerian  vein  there  is  a 
detailed  treatment,  often  with  episodic 
| passages  of  beauty,  and  yet  the  whole 
! work  is  without  the  unifying  links 
formed  by  creative  power.  The  compo- 
sition was  admirably  performed  by  so 
loists  and  orchestra,  and  seemed  deeply 
! to  interest  the  audience. 


ppea  analaceratea  Try  _ 

danzky,  relentless  dissector  of 
scores.  And  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  the  palpitating  remnants 
— well,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  any  intelligent  and  truthful  Rus- 
sian who  has  heard  the  work 
abroad. 

* * N licka.  But  the 
■efforts'  .of  th^l 
individual  sing 


LUCRE? ! A BOfff 
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!<■  worth  ht-aring.  ji  certs,  that  given  by  the  Phiiharm'oSc 

— ..  ...  Mendelssohn,  he  | Orchestra  at  Carr.egie  Hall  was  charge- ! 

played  Grieg's  Sonata  in  A minor  and  ! prized  by  a mediacre  performance  of 
Beethoven's  scvpii  variations  on  aj  Mozart’s  Concerto,  for  violin,  in  A, 
theme  from  the  "Magic  Flute  " I major,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Teschner  Tas.1 

1 Fortunately  the  dullness  of  this  fea- 
T lie  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  ture  was  ottbalanced  by  the  brilliance 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  evening,  under'  and  virtuosity  displayed  by  the  orches- 
the  guest  conductor.  William  Men-  | fra  under  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  energetic 

fl  i ronf  i in  tkn  _ XI 


pretations  which  we 
in  addition  to  the 


CONTRALTO  GIVES  RECITAL. 

i Miss  Elaise  Gagneau  Appears  in 
Ambitions  Program. 

Miss  Blaise  Gagneau,  contralto,  was! 
heard  in  a recital  yesterday  afternoon 
I ill  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program  was  am- 
I bitious,  perhaps  injudiciously  so,  for 
some  - of  the  numbers  appeared  to  tax 
bisr  powers  severely.  The  air  "O  don 
, fatale;"  from  "Don  Carlos,”  was  one  of' 

• these.  The  singer  seemed  to  be  suffei- 
| ing  from  relaxed  vocal  cords,  though  it! 
is  possible  that  the  frequent  hollowness 
f I and  occasional  unsteadiness  of  tone  | 

I may  have  been  due  to  incorrect  technic. ! 
i However.  Miss  Gagneau  proved  to  be  ; 

V the  possessor  of  a beautiful  voice,  which 
under  more  favorable  conditions  might 
bo  made  to  give  very  excellent  results, 
i She  showed  taste  in  her  phrasing  and  in 
S some  of  her  interpretations,  but  in  the 
i operatic  number  mentioned  she  ap  • 
peared  to  be  somewhat  out  of  bar  ele- 
ment. 

j MISS  MAXWELL  HAS 

TRIUMPH  IN  OPERA 

P “i'agiiacci."  followed  by  t:  al.ei. 

I -The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta,  formed 
! ; nC  double  hill  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  last  evening,  with  Margery  Max- 
I w-el!  appearing  for  the  first  time  during 
- the  New  York  engagement  of  tlic  Chi- 
j easo  Opera  Company  in  the  fascinating 
f ,.0fe  of  Nedda  in  the  Leoncavallo  fa- 
Kvoritc-  Georges  Baklanolf  wearing  the 
• clown  costume  of  X'o'.iio,  and  Ulysses 
r Lappas  repeating  his  former  triumph  as 
jf  the  hot-headed  Canio' 

Miss  Maxwell  created  u signal  and 
[ unmistakable  sensatiou  as  Nedda.  Her 
l vo'.v  wus  fine  condition  and  her  m- 
E terpretation  of,  one  of  the  most  popular 
j?  feminine  characters  in  opeva  Y\as  both 
| individual  and  delightful. 

Tonio  was  made  a creature  inll  of 
Bvisfor,  mirth  and  enough  pathos  to  call 
for  a mingling  of  sympathy  with  the 
3' smiles  of  his  hearer  . His  singing  ol 
amous  pro  og ue  was  roundly  a p- 

- - _ - J T A 


ers  and  the  sonorous  outgivings  of 
Giulio  Setti’s  choristers  could  not 
inject  real  life  into  the  dismem- 
bered carcass  of  the  opeera.  That 
was  why  the  audience  yawned  in 
spite  of  the  fantastic  beauties  of 
Anisfeld’s  scenery. 

* * * 

Elaise  Gagneau  gave  a recital 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  singing  songs  listlessly  to  ac- 
companiments of  Francis  Moore. 

Mme.  Gagneau  had  good  vocal 
material  of  lyric  contralto  kind. 
But  something  more  than  taht  is 
Daturally  required  (from  those  who 
elect  to  give  public  recitals 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  such 
cases  as  that  of  Mme.  Gagneau. 
She  may  have  been  suffering  from 
nervousness.  However,  there  were 
flowers  galore.  In  fact,  this  was 
an  affair  for  friends.  Critics  should 
not  have  been  invited. 


the  guest  conductor, 

, gelberg,  played  Berlioz's  “Roman 
Carnival”  overture,  Claude  Debussy’s 
three  orchestral  sketches  of  the  sea 
and  Schubert’s  symphony  in  C major 
The  evening;  recitalists  were  Al- 
berto Terrasi,  baritone,  and  Adelaide 
YTlma,  coloratura  soprano,  who  sang 
arias  In  a joint  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  and  Domenico  Lombardi,  a bari- 
tone, who  did  likewise  at  the  Town 
Hall.  , 
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ay  Kicnara  /Marten. 


Ernest  Hutcheson's  Recital. 

Ernest  Hutcheson's  program  for  his 
piano  recital  in  Acoiian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  was  devoted  entirely  to 
Chopin.  It  included  the  sonata  in  B 
flat  minor,  the  nocturne  in  B,  the  polo-j 
noise  in  E flat  minor,  the  scherzo  in  c| 
sharp  minor  and  eight  etudes  from  Op. 

10  and  Op.  2-1.  Mr.  Hutcheson's  admir- 
able qualities  as  a pianist  have  won  him 
a large  following  in  New  York,  and  his 
audience  yesterday  was  numerous. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
his  powers  extend  in  the  direction  of 
making  him  pre-eminently  an  interpreter 
of  Chopin,  or  warrant  him  in  playing  a 
program  composed  entirely  of  his  music. 
Mr.  Hutcheson’s  technique  is  of  great 
range  and  power;  his  feeling  for  rhythm, 
tone  and  tonal  quality  notable;  his  in- 
telligence far-reaching.  He  does  not 
always  strike  the  note  of  poetry,  the 
essential  quality  in  Chopin's  music.  This 
was  the  case  in  his  playing  of  the  so-  | 
ilnata.  It  was  a performance  of  great; 
clarity  in  the  exposition  of  the  thematic  j 
material  and  in  the  building  up  of  the 
climaxes;  of  much  power  and  energy; 

1 but  it  was  powerful  rather  than  poetic.  I 
Mr.  Hutcheson  came  nearer  to  the 
spirit  in  the  nocturne  and  the  polonaise, 
both  of  which  he  played  with  delicacy 
and  Insight,  and  in  the  polonaise  with 
much  of  the  fire  that  smoulders  rather 
than  blazes  high  in  it. 

MARY  GARDEN  AGAIN  SALOME 


for  Caruso  Fund  i 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  first  of  a series  of  concerts  in  aid 
of  the  Caruso  American  Memorial  Foun- 
dation took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  An 
elaborate  program  had  been  prepared 
with  many  of  the  distinguished  singers 
of  the  company  as  soloists,  accompanied 
by  the  opera  house  orchestra.  After  the 
eighth  number  on  the  list,  the  duet  "La- 
ci  darem”  from  "Don  Giovanni,”  sung 
by  Miss  Farrar  and  Mr.  De  Luca,  Will- 
iam J.  Guard,  publicity  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan,  introduced  to  the  audience 
George  Gordon  Battle,  who  is  a member 
of  the  memorial  committee.  Mr.  Battle 
made  a brief  address  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Caruso,  he  said,  had  been  an  In- 
fluential agent  in  cementing  the  ties  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  States.  His 
devotion  to  his  own  country  had  been 
manifest,  but  Americans  had  come  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  themselves.  He 
had  deepened  this  feeling  by  marrying 
an  American  woman.  Mr.  Caruso  had 
cherished  the  idea  of  establishing  an  in- 
stitution for  the  assistance  of  deserv- 
ing, but  poor,  students  of  musical  art 


direction  in  the  other  numbers  on  the 
program,  the  overture  to  Weber’s  “Der 
Freischuetz,”  Ravel’s  “La  Valse”  and 
Strauss’s  tone  poem  “Don  Juan.” 
Evening  concerts  included  the  ap- 
pearance of  Frieda  Herapel  and  Titta 
Ruffo  at  the  Hippodrome.  Miss  Hempel 
was  in  good  voice  and  delighted  the 
audience  by  the  excellence  of  her  sing- 
ing. Her  numbers  included  the : 
Mozart-Adams  variations  and  songs  by| 
Schubert,  Grieg  and  Arditi.  Mr. 
Ruffo’s  voice  was  not  at  its  best  and 
he  sang  with  a certain  degree  of  cau- 
tion. The  Drinking  Song  from  “Ham- 
let” and  Spanish  and  Italian  songs, 
however,  won  for  him  the  usual  ardent 
enthusiasm  fro  mthe  audience. 

The  artists  at  the  third  Frederic ! 
Warren  Ballard  concert,  which  took  I 
place  at  the  Selwyn  Theater,  were  I 
Ruano  Bogislav,  mezzo-soprano;  George  i 
Raudenbusch,  violinist,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Bonelli,  barytone  and  so-  I 
prano.  An  interesting  program  includ- 
ed works  by  Germany,  Russian,  Span-  ! 
ish  and  American  composers,  besides  a i 
group  of  folksongs  contributed  by  Mme. 
Bogislav.  The  participants  were  evenly 
matched  as  to  the  merits  of  their  per- 
formance. 

The  second  Frederic  Warren  Ballad 
Concert  of  the  season  was  given  last 
night  at  the'Selwvn  Theatre,  with  Paul- 
ine Bonelli,  soprano;  Ruano  Bogislav, 
mezzo  .soprano;  Richard  Bonelli.  bari- 
tone; George  Raudenbusb,  violinist,  and 
Mela  Schumann,  pianist,  as  the  artists* 
Thorp  wore’  delightful  duets  by  Mr. 
hnd  Mrs.  Bonelli  which  opened  and 
closed  the  program:  also  a group  num- 
ber for  each  of  these  talented  singers. 
TIrs.  Ronelli  sang  the  lovely  “Sons  of 
India."  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff ; “Sere- 
nade” and  ‘'Welcome  Vision.”  by 
Strauss  .and  “Cbansonette.”  hv  Burgess.1 

Mr.  Bonelli  contributed  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "No  Sighing.  Beloved.”  “Cargoes,” 
by  Dolis  >n:  ‘‘Pale  Moon,”  by  Logan,  and 
"Danny  Deever.” 

Mme.  Bogislav.  picturesque  and 


lauded.  Lappa' 


his  usual  eo.i- 


,cing  picture  of  Cnnio  and  Desire  De- 
?re  and  Lodovico  Oliviero  appeared  in 
«>ir  former  roles  of  Silvo  ami  Reppo. 
"The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta”  was 
csented  by  Andreas  I’avcley.  Serge 
(tukraiusky  and  Miles.  Dagniara,  Klisius, 
Ledowa,  Miiar.  Nemoroff.  Shermont. 
Kelsan  ami  the  corps  iD  ballet,  with 
Isaac  Van  Grove  conducting. 

PEPLACING  Claire  Dux  at 
short  notice,  Margery  Max- 
well,  dainty  soprano  of  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Association,  sang 
Nedda  at  last  night’s  repetition  of 
“Pagliacci”  in  the  Manhattan 
kOpera  House,  arid  in  a manner 
[{satisfying  beyond  expectation, 
i Miss  Maxwell’s  voice  is  of  light 
jitexture,  but  admirably  placed  and 
l equalized  and  of  peculiarly  lovely! 
.■quality,  warmly  resonant  and! 
|H  concentrated  like  the  timbre  of 
IWan  Amati  violin  She  understands! 
•fliow  to  sing,  too,  as  she  disclosed1 
the  Ballatella  of  the  first  actj 
1 ?nd  never  forces  her  tone  beyond! 
Gits  natural  limitations. 

Don’t  suppose' rtn  u momenKffiu 
what  Signor  Gatti-Casazza  13  pre- 
jtenting  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
[House  under  the  name  of  "Sno- 
Igourouchka” — and  presented  once 
.'core  last,  night— is  actually  a pro- 
motion of  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  fa- 
\lous  opera.  It  a version  slashed, 


Strauss’s  Opera  Packs  Manhattan — 
Rosa  Raisa  in  “Aida”  at  Matinee. 

Miss  Garden  gave  Strauss’s  “Salome” 
for  the  third  time  in  a month  to  a 
1 packed  house  at  the  Manhattan  last 
(evening',  repeating  what  has  proved  to 
| be  the  Chicago  Company’s  most  pros- 
! perous  performance  here  on  the  eve  ofj 
the  coming  fifth  and  final  week  of  the 
'New  York  engagement.  With  the  di- 
! rectrix  in  the  title  role  were  again  as- 
i sociated  Messrs.  Martin.  Dufranne. 

I Mojica.  Miss  Reynolds  and  others  ofj 
the  large  cast,  under  Mr.  Poiacco  s di- 
rection. 

" Aida  ” was  added  to  the  Chicago 
sars’  productions  here  at  yesterday's 
largely  attended  Manhattan  matinee, 
when  Rosa  Raisa  apeared  as  Verdi's 
I heroine,  with  Rimini  as  her  African 
! father  Forrest  Lamont  sang  the  fight- 
ing hero,  while  Edouard  Cotreuil  and 
Eleanor  Reynolds,  the  latter  t,r®P  hou4 
Miss  Van  Gordon  named  in  the  house 
bilis  represented  old  Egypt's  royal  hue, 
and  Lazzari  the  chief  priest  of  the  Nile 
gods.  Jeanne  Schneider  and  Lodovico 
Oliviero  had  minor  rdles,  Miss  Nemeroff 
led  an  elaborate  ballet  and  Mr.  Ferrari 
conducted. 

The  -musicians'  who  graver  , 

here  yesterday  afternoon  have  been 
heard  previously  this  season,  and  with  . 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  cellist,  j 
Joseph  Press,  they  confirmed  the  opin-| 
ions  previously  announced, 
j .seph  Press,  however,  was  much 
better  than  at  his  last  recital.  whole  j 
he  seemed  just  an  ordinari.y  good  1 
musician  who  played  standard  works  ) 
with  souifd,  traditional  inteimeta-  j 
tions.  Yesterday'  he  was  in  a fine  j 
mood. for  playing,  apparently;  owl  > 
:0me  of  his  majectlc  passages  In  Men-  | 
delssohn’s  Sonata  in  D major  were  | 
excellent-  His  tone  throughout  the  ,j 
reci>  1 was  good  and  expressive,  and  || 
ri  it.  well  III  a scries  o'-  tnter- 


11  i„_  .Mme.  Bogislav,  picturesque  ar 

and  for  spreading  tli  PP  charming,  sang  character  songs  in  Gaelic, 

music  in  this  country.  _ Danish.  Italian.  Spanish  and  English. 

The  Caruso  American  Memorial  Foun- ianfl  a son„  from  th(1  Argentine.  Her 
dation,  Mr.  Battle  continued,  had  , " method  and  manner  arc  original  and  cap- 
planncd  to  carry  out  these  Ideas  ot  e t;Va tinpr.  and  one  wonders  which  is  the 

famous  tenor.  A fund  of  R.  0 . 9 more  attractive,  the  little  foreword  she 
was  needed,  and  while  the  concerts  „;VPK  or  son)r 

would  yield  something  it  would  not  be  Raudcnbush  wielded  a plcasaut 

enough.  Those  present  were  invited  °bow  in  his  violin  offering  of  a "Minuet,” 
subscribe  to  the  fund,  and  the  spealierbv  Rorpm-a-Kreisler,  and  a “Prelude.” 
told  them  how  to  go  about  doing  so.  Baeh-IOeisler;  a Brahms  “Waltz.” 
■Subscription  blanks  with  pencils  arm  ‘'Etude.''  for  violin  alone,  by  Spicring, 
envelopes  were  given  out  with  the  Pr°  anf]  “Wares  at  Play,”  by  Grasse.  Miss 
grams.  The  speaker  concluded  by  thank  Schumann  made  an  excellent  accompan.,1 
ing  the  artists  and  attaches  of  the  oper:  jst 
house  who  had  all  volunteered  to  help  | 
the  good  cause. 

After  the  address  the  orchestra  played 
the  Italian  and  American  national  an- 
thems. The  concert  was  long  and  lib- 
eral in  its  offerings,  although  some 
slight  alterations  had  to  be  made  in  the 
list.  Giovanni  Marttnelli  and  Orville 
Harrold  were  indisposed.  The  former 
was  to  have  sung  an  air  from  “La  Forza 
del  Destino,”  but  it  was  omitted.  Mr. 

Harrold  was  to  have  sung  in  a trio 
from  "I  Lombardi.”  the  last  number  on 
the  list,  with  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  and 
Jose  Mardones,  but  a duet  from  ‘ La 
Forza  del  Destino”  for  the  two  remain- 
ing singers  was  substituted. 

The  program  began  with  the  over-  j 
ture  to  "I  Vespri  Siciliana”  conducted  by 
Giuseppe  Bamboschek,  after  which  Leon 
Rothier  sang  the  Cardinal's  air  from, 

"La  Juive,"  with  Louis  Hasselmans  con- 
ducting. Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  followed 
with  an  air  from  Bemberg's  ‘‘Jeanne 
d’Are.”  Miss  Ponselle  sang  “Pace,  i 
Pace”  from  “La  Forza  del  Destino,”  and  j 
Mr.  Danise  "Bri  tu”  from  “Un  Ballo  in  I 
Maschera.”  Mme.  Alda  followed  with 
“L’altra  notte”  from  "Meflstofele.”  and 
Mr.  Didur  sang  an  air  from  “L’Elisir 
d’Amore.”  Then  came  the  duet  for  Miss 
Farrar  and  Mr.  De  Luca,  already  men- 
tioned. ,.T 

The  prelude  to  the  last  act  of  La 
Traviata,”  played  by  the  orchestra  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Moranzoni,  prefaced  1 
the  polonaise  from  "Mlgnon”  sung  by  | 


UT- 


Mme.  Galli-Curci.  MV.  Gigli  sang  "U 
Paradiso"  from  “L'Afrtcaine”  and  i roa. 
Matzenauer  "O  /on  fatale  from  cm 
Carlos.”  after  which  the  duet  from  La 
Forza  del  Destino”  brought  the  program 
nvifi  All  the  conductors  except 
^r.^Bodanzky^ooK  turns  ‘n  directing 

were  permitted,  but  several  times  the 
audience  showed  a desire  to  break  the 

‘‘“The  house  was  filled,  the  standing 
: amounted  to  a little  more  en  $15,000. 

Brilliant*  Performance  oil 
Philharmonic  Players  Re- 
deems Concert;  Ruffo  and 
Hempel  at  Hippodrome! 

Among  yesterday’s  afternoon  cop-J 


Tlie  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  , 

Mr.  Coates  began  his  concert  with  the  , ' ■ 
New  York  Symphony  Society  in  Aeolian  1 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  with  the  new  I 
.ranscription  for  orchestra  by  Sir  Ed-  jjf 
ward  Elgar  of  Bach's  fugue  in  C R 
minor,  a transcription  that  has  aroused  I , 
a good  deal  of  interest  in  England,  and  | 
was  played  yesterday  for  the  first  time  j 
in  America. 

The  bottling  of  old  wine  in  new  bottles  | 
is  a process  with  which  Elgar  is  not  I 
unfamiliar  and  at  which  he  has  re-  | 
sorted  in  this  transcription  with  much  , 
gusto.  The  fugue  itself  is  an  inspirit-  j 
ing  one.  In  the  rhythm  and  melodic  j 
character  of  its  principal  subject,  as  | 
well  as  of  certain  of  its  episodes.  Elgar 
has  used  the  full  modern  orchestra  in 
bringing  out  all  this  character  as 
emphatically  as  possible,  with  all  sorts 
of  brilliant  color.  The  first  expositions 
are  solidly  made  by  the  string  orchestra. 
Before  he  gets  far  he  is  using  tam-  \ 
hourine.  triangle,  drums,  some 
little  runs  for  trumpet  and  then  P10^10^ 

It  all  sounds  very  imposing. 
himself  in  his  quieter,  old-fashioned 
wav  was  an  inveterate  colorist,  an  in- 
genious seeker  after  instruments  et-  . 
fects;  and  all  his  compositions  m vvlnch 
V.B  uses  the  orchestra  are  full  01  suen 
effect!  It  would  be  rash  to  say,  that 
he  would  have  disapproved  of  Elgar  s at-  I 
tempt  at  brightening  up  his  n 

which  Is  for  the  most  part  successful.  , J 
It  impressed  the  audience,  at  any  rate, 
rieeDlv  and  there  was  much  applause. 

There  was  a change  in  the  program  | 
from  what  was  originally  announced. 
Instead  of  the  Pulovtsian  dances  from 
Borodin’s  opera  of  " Prince  Igor  " was 
nlaved  Liadaff's  "Kikimora."  a sym-|  S 
phonic  poem  describing  the  nature  and 
domes  of  a little  sprite  of  Russian  folk- j 
lore,  called  by  the  program  note  a 
"feminine  prototype  of  YiU  Euien  y| 
^nie^el  whose  energies  are  largely  ae  ■ 
voted  to  the  perpetration  of  malicious ■ 
pranks  upon  unlucky  mortals.  Tlia  . 
script  ion  of  her  makes  her  seen,  more* 
like  an  ill-natured  feminine  Puck.  TlieM 
music  depicts  her  mischievous  doings  j 
picturesquely,  with  special  emphasis  M 
upon  the  xylophone;  but  it  vioiild  he 
better  not  to  extend  the  comparison  w ith 
Till  Eulenspiegcl  to  the  piece  itselt,  J 
1 though  Liadoff  has  written  amusingly  • 

Tlie  soloist  was  Miss  Florence  Easton, 
who  sang  "Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Mon- 
ster  " in  admirable  style,  with  splendor 
and  power  of  voice,  with  imposing  * 
breadth  and  finish  of  style.  A^Bi  a d lc-^ 
tion  that  made  every  word 
♦ i,p  text  being,  of  course,  the  original 
Bncllsii  The  air  is  one  of  the  proolems 
tba r It  Js_  given  to  few  artists. to  solve. 


What  Miss — 

to  put  her  in  a rank  by  herself.  She 
followed  with  ft  performance  of  the  'cnliste 


Liebestod M from  " Tristan  and 
Isolde,”  also  in  English,  that  in  many 
ways  was  extremely  fine. 

The  symphony  with  which  the  concert 
was  closed  was  Heethoven’s  seventh,  that 
Mr.  Coates  played  not  long  ago. 

Mine.  Sclmltzer  and  Mr.  Sclumillcr. 

In  tho  Town  Hall  Mme.  Germaine 
Schnitzer,  pianist,  and  Alexander 
Schmuller,  violinist,  both  recently  heard 
here  separately,  gave  a Joint  recital, 
that  had  some  interesting  features. 
Mme.  Schnitzer  player  Schumann’s 
” Carnaval  ” a s her  most  important 
number,  with  the  brilliancy,  facility  and 
fine  quality  of  tone  that  one  knows  in 
her  playing ; also  a prelude  and  4he 

Serious  Variations”  of  Mendelssohn, 
a Barcarolle  by  Rachmaninoff,  Liszt's 
Taren  telle. 

Mr.  Schmuller  contributed  a sonata  by 
the  eighteenth  century  French  composer 
Senaill£ : Max  Reger’s  sonata  for  violin 
alone  In  A,  Op.  42,  and  for  the  first 
time  In  America  a ballade  in  F minor 
by  Ivryj&nowsky.  This  hist  seemed  very 
ieng  and  somewhat  rambling  in  its 

structure.  The  violinist  is  kept  almost 
./Incessantly  at  work;  and  while  there 
/ are  musical  ideas  in  the  piece  not  with- 
out charm  and  poetical  suggestiveness, 
they  are  presented  in  a manner  that 
seems  to  make  less  of  them  than  they 
deserve.  Mr.  Schmuller  played  it  with 
great  seriousness  of  style,  with  excellent 
tone  and  purity  of  intonation,  and  as 
the  excellent  artist  that  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  last  year. 

GUILD  CONCERTS  OPEN. 

International  Composers  Series 
Starts  at  Village  Theatre. 

The  International  Composers  Guild 
opened  last  evening  an  interesting  scries 
of  three  subscription  concerts  of  new 
music  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Thea- 
tre, presenting  on  this  occasion  unfa- 
miliar works  by  Whithorne  and  Gruen- 
borg,  Goossens.  Honegger.  Mallpierb.  and 
others  already  known  by  Casella  and  Piz- 
zetti.  Chamber  music,  piano  pieces  ana 
songs,  all  appropriate  to  an  intimate 
house,  were  among  the  novelties  of  the 
**  International  seven."  A second  list, 
on  March  J!),  will  include  compositions 
of  Lord  Berners,  Messrs.  Berg.  Bliss, 
Engel,  Kodaly,  Kramer,  Schmitt  and 
Stravinsky.  ,,  _ 

Of  la'st  night's  composers,  Mr.  Gruen- 
berg  himself  played  bis  " Seventeen 
Polychrome  Pieces  ” for  piano.  The  i 
Bachmann  String  Quartet  gave  Mr. 
AVhithorne’s  ” Three  Greek  Impres-  ! 
sions  ” and  also  accompanied  Greta 
Torpadie  in  three  soprano  airs  from  the 
Parisian  Honegger's  " Easter  in  New 
with  piano 


ies  itYTf 
ir  disservice)  I 


of  tho  classics,  the  concert  began  with 


transcription  made  by  Sir  Edward  was  heard  for  the  first’  time  In  thl 
" iguc  in  C minor  by  Bach.  | country,  by  KryJenowsV 


] Elgar  of  a Tug 
! Tho  transcription 


foresting.  Mr.~"{?cnniuller  played  further 
Ueger's  sonata  In  A,  opus  -it’,  for  violin 
alone,  a "'Ballade,"  In  F minor,  which 


;> 


[whs  made  to  illustrate  some  principles 
of  ovohostratiun  which  had  bii-n  moot- 
ed in  an  nmicnble  discussion  between 
Sir  Edward  and  Dr.  Richard  Strauss. 
In  proof  of  their  respective  contentions 
the  men  agreed  to  orchestrate  a Bach 
fugue.  Whether  or  not  Strauss  did  so 
the  story  does  not  say,  but  Elgar  se- 
lected a fuguo  in  C minor  "and  lavished 
upon  it  the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experi- 
ence.” "Lavished”  indeed!  We  heard 
the  fugue  played  ,bv  tho  usual  viols. 
[ supplemented  by  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  (these  in  pairs),  piccolo, 


W . . | HHVMNNL, . Tsaye's  tran.v- 

wep  informed,  |scrlption  of  Kalnt-Saens's  "Caprlci 


forme  dc  Valse,".and  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  a ‘‘Caprice”  by  Paganini.  Mme. 
Schnltzcr,  who  has  appeared  here 
several  times  this  season.  Included 
Schumann's  "Carnival"  among  her  num 
bora,  also  Rachmaninov’s  "Barcarolle."  ! 
The  playing  of  both  musicians  was  art- 
istic and  brilliant.  The  audlcnco  was 
large. 


SECOND  BALLAD  CONCERT. 

The  second  in  the  current  series  of 
TYedcrlc  Warren's  ballad  concerts  took 

English  horn,  buss  clarinet,  contia  ' -fi □ p.,  l-ic,  nlirht  it  the  fteiwvn  Thcatpr 

bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  | Place  last  nig  it  at  the  Selwyn  < mater. 

three  trombones,  tuba,  tympani,  side  As  is  customary  at  these  enter!  ulnmenls 


drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 

| tambourine,  bells  and  two  harps.  We 
have  heafrd  the  music  of  Bach  and 
Handel  when  without  the  nddition  of  a 
single  instrument  it  sounded  "as  the 
voice  of  a great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice 
of  many  thunderings.”  Sir  Edward 
made  the  fugue  sound  occasionally  like 
the  crack  of  doom. 

! Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony  Again 
The  other  instrumental  numbers  were 
Liadoff’s  delightfully  whimsical  and 
picturesque  “Kikimora,”  which  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  to 
us,  we  believe,  many  years  ago  and  the 
Boston  Orchestra  played  on  December 
3 last,  and  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Sym- 
phony, which  has  now  had  six  perform- 
ances in  New  York  inside  of  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Mengelberg  and  the  Phil- 
I harmonic  Society  have  given  us  three 
i performances  of  Schubert’s  Symphony 
! in  C within  a week.  Evidently  the 
practicable  symphonic  list  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  number  of  sym- 
phonic concerts  given  in  New  York  or 
the  conductors  think  our  public  in  need 
of  intensive  education.  Though  “Kiki- 
mora,” by  the  way,  sounded  a bit  in- 
congruous between  Weber  and  Wagner 
! (it  replaced  some  dance  music  by  Boro- 
din originally  announced)  it  was  ex- 
I quisiteiy  performed  and  heartily  en- 
I joyed  and  did  not  in  the  least  suggest 
the  demoniac  creation  embodied  in  the 
I term;  for  originally  Kikimora  means  a 
I nightmare.  She  is  a Marukhi,  who  sits 
by  the  stove  at  night  and  spin's  mis- 
chief. She  has  for  a companion  the 
cat  whose  purrings  we  read  of  in  in- 
numerable Russian  fairy  tales.  Lia- 
idoff’s  delineation  is  eerie  and  whimsical 
and  demoniac  enough,  but  never  goes 


an  Interesting  program  was  given,  Mme. 
Kuano  Bogislav  sang  Blair  Fairchild’s 
song  "Giovlncttin"  (given  in  Italian), 
also  songs  by  Heisb  and  Staunton  and 
some  of  tile  various  folksongs  !r,  which 
she  specializes  so  successfully.  Richard 
Bonelli,  baritone,  and  Mme.  wauline 
Bonelli,  soprano,  had  each  a group  of 
j solos  and  together  several  ducts  with 
! one,  the  final  number  in  tho  list,  being 
j a manuscript  composition  by  Walter 
Golde  entitled  “The  Garden  of  To-mor- 
row.” Miss  Meta  Schumann  and  Mr. 
Golde  were  at  the  piano  as  needed  by 
the  different  artists.  The  concert  had 
dash  and  artistic  spirit.  It  was  greatly 
enjoyed  by  a large  audience. 

MME.  HEMPEL  IN  RECITAL. 


byrlt'h’e  th«eG  imlSirsTS^e  of  which.  land  demoniac 

Mallpiero’s  “ Arielte.”  was  a "first  j beyond  the  bounds  of  music. 

time  ” here,  and  in  conclusion  a sonata  | ~ — , * ~ T~ 

by  Gopsser.s  for  piano  and  violin,  played  j J\HOlTLStClTl^ 


by  Gruonberg  and  Andre  Polali. 

By  H.  E.  Krehloiel  ' 

1 The  most  notable  feature  of  the  con- 
cert by  the  Symphony  Society  in  Aeo- 
ian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  in  re- 
pect  of  excellence  of  performance,  was 
he  singing  by  Florence  Easton,  of  the 
cene  and  air  from  Weber’s  "Oberon” 
ind  the  dying  song  of  Isolde  from 
Vagner’s  love  drama.  She  sang  both 
;n  English.  Of  the  first  every  word 
vas  intelligible;  of  the  second,  scarcely 
half  a dozen;  the  whole  thing  might  as 
well  have  been  Choctaw.  No  doubt  the 
lady  strove  as  zealously  with  the  ennun- 
ciaion  and  diction  of  the  words  set 
by  Wagner  as  with  those  set  by  Weber, 
for  of  all  the  artists  connected  with 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  she  is 
the  most  persistent  and  consistent  in 
the  pursuit  of  artistic  ideals.  Some  of 
the  difference  in  effect  was  due  torihe 
fact  that  "the  words  from  “Oberou” 

■ were  sung  in  the  language  to  which 
they  were  composed  by  Weber,  and 
presented  a series  of  thoughts. and  im- 
ages which  the  minds  of  the  listeners 
could  grasp,  while  those  from  “Tristan 
und  Isolde”  were  sung  in  a transla- 
tion, and  even  in  the  original  air  a "lot 
of  novel  phrases  of  a transcendental 
kind  which  yield  their  meaning  only 
to  laborious  mental  application. 

Translation  naturally  makes  them 
more  involved.  But  even  in  the  opera 
we  catch  only  one  word  in  two  and  are 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  Isolde 
is  singing  her  heart  out,  and  when  she 
does  it  as  finely  as  Miss  Easton  did 
yesterday  is  simply  adding  »ne  voice 
to  the  ecstatic  outpouring  of  the  or- 
chestra which  gives  the  final  transfig- 
uration to  the  passion  of  the  lovers. 
Conductors  Fond  of  Sonorities 
There  have  been  conductors,  it  is 
true,  who  nave  had  more  consideration 
for  the  vocal  part  than  Mr.  Coates 
showed  yesterday,  have  been  helped 
moreover  by  the  fact  thatth-  orchestra 
was  not  so  wholly  in  the  open  in  the 
theater  as  it ’is  on  the  concert  stage, 
and  consequently  a little  less  over- 
whelming, but  the  conviction  that  "all 
pas  ions,  all  delights”  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  sonorities  that  stun  like’ 
Niagara  s^  roar,  which  obsesses  our  con- 
ductors, is  also  taking  possession  of 
the  public,  and  the  steam,  fog  horn 
t.n  leatens  soon  to  become  a necessary 
agent  in  our  music-making  companies 
The  incalculable  privilege  of  hearing 
three  orchestras  rolled  into  one  big 
band  is  promised  us  a week  from  to- 
| night.  To  make- the  show  complete  as 
/ a patroness  of  muafic  observed  at  a re- 
1 l'pp-k  cbamber  concert,  five  conductors 
ought  to  appear  in  a quintuple  trapeze 


Miss  Ema  Rubinstein,  violinist,  who 
recently  made  her  delbut  at  a philhar- 
monic concert,  was  heard  in  recital  last 
evening  in  Town  Hall.  Her  program 
included  the  Bruch  G minor  concerto, 
Paganini's  variations  on  the  G string 
and  Vleuxtemps’s  "Ballade  and  Polo- 
naise.” The  impressions  made  at  Miss 
Rubinstein's  first  appearance  were  deep- 
ened last  night,  and  one  was  corrected. 
The  uncertain  acoustics  of  the  hall  in 
which  she  wjis  previously  heard  made 
her  tone  seem  comparatively  small, 
whereas  it  was  shown  last  evening  to 
be  large  and  in  so  far  as  the  G string 
was  concerned  really  massive. 

Miss  Rubinstein  has  a splendidly  de- 
ll veloped  bow  arm  with  an  elastic  and 
sensitive  wrist  which  is  a tower  of  ar- 
tistic strength  in  itself.  She  produces 
not  only  a large,  but  a beautiful  tone 
from  her  instrument,  and  her  gradations 
of  force  are  admirably  managed.  Her 
phrasing  shows  taste,  and,  combined 
with  a keen  sense  of  rhythm,  imparts 
to  her  playing  a rich  musical  quality 
1 too  frequently  missing  in  the  perfomi- 
| anoes  of  youthful  players. 

One  does  not  need  to  take  Miss  Rubin- 
stein's years  into  account  when  listen- 
ing to  her.  To  be  sure  her  playing 
will  undoubtedly  sound  greater  depths 
when  she  has  known  more  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  artist,  but  at  present  it  is 
soundly  musical,  opulent  In  warmth  of 
the  surface  and  brilliant  in  technical 
mastery.  Her  performance  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Bruch  concerto  was 
exceptionally  beautiful  in  repose,  fln- 
1 lsh  and  Justness  of  conception. 

VIOLINIST  IN  JOINT  RECITAL. 


Mme.  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano,  and 
Titta  Ruffo,  barytone,  gave  a Joint  re- 
cital last  night  in  the  Hippodrome.  This 
was  the  distinguished  barytone’s  only 
concert  appearance  here  this  season. 
The  two  singers  gave  a very  attractive 
program.  Mme.  Hempel's  beautiful  voice' 
and  finished  skill  were  heard  first,  with 
flute  obbligato,  in  Adams’s  variations 
on  a Mozart  theme — sung  in  place  of 
the  "Sonnambula”  air  announced  in  the 
printed  list — and  as  an  encore  in  Licur- 
ance’s  charming  song  “By  the  Water  of 
Minnetonka.”  Her  , numbers  further 
were  Benedict’s  "Carnival  of  Venice" 
aria  with  flute  obbligato  and  four 
songs — Schubert’s  "Ave  Maria”  and 
"Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,"  Grieg’s  “Sol- 
vegj’s  .Song”  and  Arditi’s  "II  Bacio." 
Mr.  Ruffo  thrilled  his  hearers  by  tire 
richness  and  power  of  his  tones  In  ar 
air  from  Thomas’s  “Hamlet”  in  the 
"Toreador  Song’’  from  "Carmen,”  ani 
in  the  lyrics,  "Novembre.”  by  Tremisol 
and  "Reliquario.”  by  Dados.  The  list 
[closed  with  a duet  from  "Rigoletto.' 
iCoenraad  Bos  was  at  the  piano  foi 
Mme.  Hempel  and  Charles  Gilberl 
Spross  for  Mr.  Ruffo.  Louis  Fritze  was 
the  flutist.  The  audience  was  large. 


L 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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Alexander  Schmuller  Appears  With 
Mme.  Germaine  Schnltzer. 

Alexander  Schmuller,  violinist,  was 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
son in  a joint  recital  with  Mme.  Ger- 
maine Schnitzer,  pianist,  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram’ showed  an  attempt,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  violinist,  to  bring  for- 
ward some  compositions  not  heard  here 
nearly  every  week.  He  played  an  old 
ISth  century  sonata,  in  G minor  by  Jean 
Baptiste  Scnaillc.  This  composer,  a one 
time  member  of  the  band  of  Louis  XV., 
was  one  of  the  best  French  violinists  of 
his  time.  Of  the  school  of  Corelli  in  his 
training,  as  a performer,  so  his  com- 
positions show  the  same  .influence.  His 
old  sonata  proved  to  be  delightfully  in- 


Mhj,-  I 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Most  of  the  music  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  played  at  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was 
familiar.  Beginning  with  the  “Frei- 
schuetz”  overture,  . Mr.  Mengelberg 
chose  to  challenge  the  attention  more 
with  the  excellence  of  his  conducting 
and  his  band’s  playing  than  with  the 
novelty  of- his  material. 

Least  familiar  was  Ravel's  choreo- 
graphic poem,  “La  Valse,”  which  had 
been  introduced  to  New  York  ears  last 
week-.  A second  hearing  of  this  work 
rather  confirms  the  impression  that  it 
is  better  than  its  programme.  “A 
troubled  apotheosis"  of  the  waltz.  H. 
T.  Parker  calls  it.  The  characteriza- 
tion is  apt  and  sufficient.  Beginning 
with  a dim  and  hesitant  introduction, 
through  which  gleam  fragmentary 
phrases  in  triple  time,  the  music  pro- 
gresses through  a series  of  waltzes, 
each  a little  more  strained  in  its  gay- 
ety  than  the  last,  until  the  menacing 
undertone  that  has  underlain  all  this 
sensuous  rhythm  breaks  forth  in  a 
desperate  bacchanalia  that  is  less  a 
dance  than  a flight. 

Programmatic  references  to  Vienna 
after  the  war  and  similar  specific  in- 
stances of  despairing  revelry  are  too 
journalistic  for  this  fascinating  music. 

It  is  all  of  these  things  and  more 
a work  of  poisonous  and  sardonic 
beauty,  a rare  and  true  examplo  of 
irony  in  music.  Mozart’s  violin  con 
certo  in  A major,  which  followed  it, 
was  a startling  contrast  in  its  inno- 
cence and  almost  Polyannisli  cheer- 
fulness. Helen  Teschner  Tas  played 
it  with  persuasive  charm  and  a cool 
beauty  of  tone  that  became  it  well. 

Strauss’s  ‘‘Don  Juan”  closed  the 
'programme,  notably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Mengelberg.  His  reading  had  all  the 
transparence  that  Dr.  Strauss  gave  it 
last  fall  at  liis  own  concerts,  but  had 
much  more  rigor,  brilliance,  and 
rhythmic  variety.  The  orchestra 
played  superbly  throughout  the  after- 
noon and  obviously  was  as  much  im- 
| pressed  by  Mcngelberg’s  conducting 
T : -v 


| as  the  audience.  He  made  the  men 
stand  In  acknowledgment  of  bin  au- 
ditors’ noisy  approval  after  the  "Don 
i.Tuan”  performance,  and  one  enjoyed 
the  experience  of  seeing  the  conductor 
applaud  1 ho.  orchestra  while  audience 
and  orchestra  applauded  the  con- 
ductor. ■ • 

NEW  MUSIC. 

Last  night  at  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Theatre  the  International  Com- 
posers’ Guild  gave  a concert  of  con- 
temporary music.  The  programme, 
which  was  long  and  varied.  Included 
Emerson  Whlthorne'3  “Three  Greek 
Impressions”  for  String  quartet; 
Louis  Grucnberg’s  tw  > "Polynhromc’’ 
scries  of  short  piano  pieces  songs  by 
Casella,  Maliplero  and  FlzzetU,  two 
“Fragments”  for  contralto  and  string 
quartet  by  Alfred  Honegger,  and  Eu- 
gene Goossens's  sonata  for  vlokn  and 
I piano. 

Greta  Torpadie  sang  the  Italian 
songs  with  artistry  and  an  accuracy 
of  intonation  that  were  a tribute  to 
her  musicianship  in  view  of  the  dif- 
ficulties imposed  by  the  composers. 
'The  Casella  offering,  "O  tol,  supreme 
accompllssement  de  la  vie’’  sounded 
affected  and  laboriously'  dissonant.  Ma- 
lipiero’s  "Ariette”  was  better,  and 
Pizzetti’s  two,  particularly  "I  Pastoru 
| Pastor!,”  were  decidedly  worth  while. 
Plzzetti,  of  all  the  young  Italian  com- 
, posers,  seems  to  have  something  real 
! to  say  and  to  be  least  preoccupied 
with  the  means  of  expression.  Carlos 
Salzedo  deserted  his  habitual  harp  long 
enough  to  play  excellent  piano  ac- 
companiments to  the  group. 

Mr.  Gruenberg  played  his  own  piano 
pieces,  several  of  which  had  color  and 
spontaneity.  A descriptive  bit,  “Mex- 
ican Quarters  at  El  Paso,”  was  par- 
ticularly good.  The  Honegger  pieces 
were  welt  played  and  sung  without 
arriving  anywhere  .in  particular,  while 
the  Goossens  sonata  had  impressive 
moments.  The  work  as  a whole  seems 
to  reflect  a certain  indecision  mt  the 
composer’s  part  as  to  whether  to  be 
tuneful  or  impressionistic,  with  a re- 
sultant compromise  that  is  hardly 
satisfying.  The  Whithorne  pieces,  un- 
fortunately, were  not  heard. 

The  concert  was  not  one  of  unmixed 
merit,  and  some  of  the  music  would 
hardly  be  worth  hearing  twice.  It 
was  all  worth  hearing  once,  however, 
and  the  musical  personalities  repre- 
sented were  diverse  enough  to  keep 
the  hearers  from  boredom.  An  inter- 
esting experiment  a.nd  a creditable 
beginning.  The  guild  will  give  a sim- 
ilar concert  on  March  19  at  the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre. 


Erna  Rubinstein  Arouses 
Audience  by  Her  Brilliance 

Erna  Rubinstein  played  with  such 


marvellous  brilliance  at  the  Town 
Hall  yesterday'  evening  that  the  audi- 
ence seemed  repeatedly  about  to  inter- 
rupt with  applause;  and  when  she 
finished  Bruch’s  stirring  violin  con- 
certo the  feeling  of  excited  admira- 
tion was  so  intense  that  a man  in  the 
rear  of  the  audience  jumped  to  liis 
feet  and  shouted  in  triumph — and  i; 
seemed  quite  a natural  thing  to  do. 

Here  is  a healthy,  self-possessed 
child  who  seems  to  be  about,  twelve 
y'ears  of  age  and  is  already  complete- 
ly aware  of  the  beauty  of  tone  in 
movement — modulating  and  graduat- 
ing in  expression.  And,  being  aware, 
she  delights  in  producing"  beautiful 
tones  and  setting  them  moving  on 
rhythms  that  are  fit.  Her  technique 
seems  to  be.  unlimited. 

Willem  Mengelberg  introduced  her 
to  America  and  perhaps  he  had  a hand 
in  building  her  first  programme.  She  ! 
opened  with  Handel  - Hubay’s  Lar- 
ghetto  in  magnificent  tones,  but  now 
a.nd  then  a tremolo  appeared  which  i 
suggested  sentimentalizing..  Then 
Mengelberg  leaned  out  of  a box  and  1 
smiled  encouragingly  at  her  and  th< 
tiemolo  disappeared.  It  was  nervous- 
ness. 

There  was  no  nervousness  later  in 
the  concerto.  And  no  sentimentaliz- 
ing in  Wilhelmj’s  transcription  or 
Chopin's  nocturne  in  E fiat,  which' 
followed  it.  That  is  one  of  the  sur- 
prising things  about  JErna  Rubinstein. 
She  seems  to  have  not  only  a s -use  of 
the  beauty  in  nrus'e  ■ -nd 

nnsus: : ’ * .•! an  i >.i  . • "n  o' 

va«  meaning. 


TWO  VIOLINISTS  IN  DEBUT. 


T / 1 ? z- 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


'•  Manon  ” b*  the  Chicago  Company. 

MANON,  opera  In  fiv  eacta.  Book  In 
French  bv  Mellhac.  and  Gill*  .after  the  novel 
by  Abbe  I’revost.  Music  by  Jule3  Massenet. 
At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

The  Count  dcs  Grieux Paul  Dayan 

Chevalier  dee  Grlex T1  Schlpa 

Manon  I.csc.aut Edith  Mason 

Descant  Alfred  Maguenat 

Gulllct  dc  MorfontalDe Octave  Dua 

Do  Bretigny Desire  Defrere 

Pouesette  Alice  D’Hermanoy 

Rosette  Phlllne  Falco 

Javotte  Prances  Papeete 

i Servant  to  Manon Elise  de  Valois 

' Two  Guards. 

Jean  De  Keyset.  Giuseppe  Minerva 
Conductor Gamrlel  Grovlez 


Rene  Benedgtti,  From  Europe,  and 
Florence  Bryant. 

Rene  Banedetti.  violinist  a son  of 
. Italian  parents  at  Toulon.  France,  and 
! a prize-winner  four  years  since  at  the 
1 Paris  Conservatoire,  made  an  America  | 


lyrics,  including  even  one  toy  Mr.  Mcngel- 
berg.  the  distinguished  conductor.] 
Arditi’s  vocal  waltz,  "Paria,”  ended  the] 
list.  Miss  Ivogun’s  singing  might  he  , 
made  the  subject  of  an  extended  discus- 
sion  of  the  art.  of  vocal  interpretation,  | 
but  that  must  be  deferred.  Her  fine  in-  | 
telligence,  her  sensitive  feeling  for  the  1 1 
right  accent,  the  right  amount  of  force,  j 
the  right  acceleration  or  retardation, 
proved  her  to  be  a singe-  whose  inter-  1 


JJl'JVCU  * IV.  1 WV  wv  - D”  

pans  eunsci>»"'“-'  - - , ic  pretatlve  gifts  and  accomplishments  were  i 

debut  last  evening  at  Carnegi  ^ J.  a-^  , of  an  unusllaliy  high  order. 

Her  skill  in  interpretation  is  un- 1 


deDUl  lasi  --  Vlr 

t3fAl3tu£for 
ttSrto,  -Hh  whi^he  began 
and  ,R‘!n^y-.Korsakoff 


doubtedly  what  makes  her  famous  in  the  | 
Teutonic  countries.  Unfortunateljqyes^  ! 


terday  she  was  not  true  to  the  pitch  ta 

: sr«&.  iS 


The  suitability  of  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  for  the  French  " Opera 
Comique  ” and  for  Massenet's  " Ma- 
non ” in  particular  was  again  demoh- 


Florenco  Bryant,  wno  ^'yesterday  | 
as  violinist  at  - Francis  Moore, 

f3fterTntillf|entteand  culdv^  player. 

cJSgtwjg 

than  in.  Physical  conti  ol  f it9  p s0 


non  " in  parUcular  was  again  aeraon-  i sion  gh^  played  the  wisely  chosen  s 
stmted  last  evening  when  the  Chicago  I p°ta  of  Franck,  pieces  b>  Deeth  ’ 

Opera  Company  gave  that  work  for  the  I gchum„nn  and  Saraste,  a sho  y 
I first  time  on  its  present  visit.  The  piece  certo  of  d’Arnbrosio  and  two  atlap 
I nd  its  successive  pictures  seemed  in  the  | TCrelsler. 


— — * * - — ■*  ~~  — the  J tions-by  Kreisler. 

right  frame.  The  dialogue — and  a good  | 
oPth<  ’ 


/ 


IIC,  A tie  vncbiv/f-,  v.v.  a. 

many  or- the  spoken  words  can  be  left 
in  when  the  opera  Is  given  in  such  a 
place — was  quite  intelligible,  and  ao 
were  in  many  places  the  words  that 
were  sung.  . 

It  was  a performance  of  much  spirit 
\nd  of  real  charm.  Mr.  Gabriel  Groviez 
onducted  it.  sometimes  perhaps  with  a 
n’ather  heavy  hand,  but  at  least  in  a 
way  to  keep  the  movement  and  the  dra- 
matic expression  alive.  The  mounting 
, was  unusually  good,  appropriate  and 
'I  picturesque. 

The  opera  was  given  with  the  scene  of 
i t'he  “ Cours  la  Reine  ” in  the  third  act 
1 and  the  omission  of  the  scene  in  the 
Paris  gambling  house.  The  omission  Is 
no  doubt  somewhat  injurious  from  the 
dramatic  point  of  view  as  it  leaves 
5 something  in  the  course  of  the  events  in 
, the  lives  of  Manon  and  Des  Grieux  to  the 
spectators’  imagination.  But  it. substi- 
tutes for  it  a piquant,  brilliant  and 
melodious  scene  that  is  calculated  to 
cheer  and  please  the  operatic  audience. 

Mmo.  Edith  Mason  made  a Manon  in. 
many  ways  charming;  in  vocal  ways, 
for  she  sang  the  music  admirably, 
and  in  dramatic,  making  the  part 
sympathetic  and  intelligible.  She  was 
perhaps  a little  mature  in  appear- 
' ance  for  the  young  girl  Just  out  of 
the  convent,  but  that  is  a Tate,  as  con- 
i', cerns  her  Interpreters,  that  Manon  has 
: to  share  with  numerous  other  romantic 
heroines. 

Tito  Schipa  sang  extremely  well  and 
1 presented  a prepossessing  appearance  as 
' Des  Grieux.  Alfred  Maguenat  was 
wholly  in  the  character  as  the  negligent 
Lescaut,  a finely  artistic  interpretation 
by  a singing  actor  of  accomplished  pow- 
ers. A very  excellent  small  bit  of  com-  ] 
ed-  was  put  into  the  first  act  by  Octavo 
Dua  as  the  inconsequential  Guiliet’  de 
Morfontalne. 


Rene  Benedetti  Reveals 
A Silken  Violin  Tone 


of  the  time  she  sang  sharp.  1 h^e 
been  that  she  was  not  in  S°°4  voc^ 
condition,  though  there  was  nothing  n 
the  quality  of  her  tone  to  • 

What  seemed  more  likely  was 
strayed  from  the  pitch  because  she  ha 
acquired  a questionable  method  of  tone 

’"‘pity  that  a singer  with  such  a 
beautiful  voice  and  such  dramat ic  6 

should  permit  her  art  to  be  marred^ by 
false  intonation.  But  this  ]s 
which  is  regarded  more  Ber'ously^hcre 
than  in  hen  own  country.  . ,s  ycs_ 

supplied  excellent  accompaniments  yes 

terday. 


case.  diuV^Andr*  Cl  *9e 

prove  a bit  with  age.  1 h 
interesting,  for  one  thing.  arid 
dano's  music,  while  it  obstinate.}' 
fuses  to  be  anything  more  than  a syn- 
thetic product,  is  at  least  well 
together.  There  are  some  rousing 
climaxes,  the  lore  music  is  pretty, 
f undistinguished,  and  the  little  cho- 
rus Of  shepherdesses  in  the  first  act  is 
wholly  delightful. 

The  singing  was  good  last  night. 
Mr.  Danise  as  Gerard  sang  with! 
splendid  spirit  and  color  and  acted 
much  more  convincingly  than  is  his  j 
wont.  Mr.  Gigli  sang  the  title  role 
beautifully  and  made  a rather  ap-l 
pealing  young  poetCintil  he  fell  inttfl 
his  bad  old  trick  of  stepping  out  of 
the  picture  to~  sing  at  the  audience. 
Miss  Muzto's  Madeleine  was  a mag- 
nificent performance,  a bit  frenetic 
for  a French  Countess,  perhaps,  but 
immensely  effective  for  at!  that,  and 
one  of  great  vocal  opulence.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  included  Kathleen  How- 
ard Mario  Laurenti.  Adamo  Didur 
and  Angelo  Bada  All  were  adequate 
or  better. 

By  V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

’Manon"  was  presented  by 


Mo 


Rene  Benedetti,  a young  French 
'.violinist,  created  _a  favorable  tmpres- 


YOTGVG  violinist  plays. 

Miss  Florence  Bryant,  violinist,  gave 


sion  ^hen^enrnde*  his  first appearance , J^st  recital  here  yesterday  afternoon 
in  America  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Jn  Aeollan  Hall  with  the  assistance  of 
Hayy.  A personable  youth .he ^has  th  at  lhe  piano.  In  Cesar 


Havy.  A personable  youth,  he  has  t e . Moore  at  the  piano.  In  Cesar 

, Caens’s  Concerto  in  M minor  he  dis  nant  tone,  a _/  .wi» 

! played  marked  authority,  and 


"•5 
tinued 


;Ct  the  freshness  and  spontaneity 
! of  youth  to  thrice  familiar  music  The 
effectiveness  of  his  Performance  of  this 
work  was  enhanced  by  Frank  Bibb  s 
excellent  playing  of  the  piano  part. 
Other  numbers  on  the  program  were 
Tartini-Kreisler’s  ‘ Devil  9 T£n1’  . 
nata  and  pieces  by  Rtmsky-Korsakofr, 
Paganini  and  Salnt-SaSns-Ysaye. 

In  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  Miss 
Florence  Bryar.t, 'another  violinist  gave 


musical  feeling  and  some  idea  of  styl. 
Of  the  finer  shadings  of  her  art  fhe  gave 
but  a limited  amount.  As  she  is  >ou  g 
and  talented  more  study  and  experience 
may  give  more  spirit  and  fire  to  her 
nlaying  where  now  there  is  a tendency 
toward  monotony.  She  had  a large  an 
friendly  audience. 


NEW  YORK  TRIO  PLAYS. 

uuv  ' ^ Yew  York  Trio,  whose  members 

Florence  Bryant, 'another  violinist  gave  * |clplone  Guldl,.  ’violin;  Cornelius 
a recital.  The  immaturity  of  her  per-  ( arc  "vl‘et  cel|0>  and  Oarence  Adler, 
formance  left  a doubt  in  the  nun  9 piano>  gave  its  second  concert  of  the  I 

her  hearers  as  to  the  advisabilitj  season  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall, 

her  undertaking.  Cesar  Mancks  S Thjs  oxcellent  organization,  now  In  Its | 
nata  and  D’Ambrosio  s Concerto  in  B o{ferg  progranls  of  fine  va- 

minor  were  the  features  of  her  pro-  lnirQ  ‘ — 


gram. 


Marla  IvoRiin’s  Song:  Recital. 

Maria  Tvogun,  the  Hungarian  soprano 
[ who  came  to  New.  York  with  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company  and  has  also  been 
I heard  here  In  concert  with  the  Phila- 
1 delphla  Orchestra,  gave  a recital  of  her  u 
j own  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town 
I Hall.  There  was  much  interest  in  it  and 
" a large  number  of  distinguished  mu- 
sicians were  present. 

j The  charm  of  Miss  Ivogun’s  voice  and 
style  has  already  been  grasped  by  op- 
eratic and  concert  audiences,  and  it 
I was  well  in  evidence  yesterday  after-  | 
1 noon  again.  The  Town  Hall  is  a favor- 
able place  for  a voice  so  small  as  hers  ! 
1 and  shows  Its  beauty  and  delicacy  in  a j 
favorable  light. 


ivorauic  ugm. 

Miss  Ivogun  possesses,  as  not  many  v 
now  possess,  the  secret  of  singing 


i Mozart,  aivd  yesterday  he,r.  ,i.nte.rp^,ti®' 
i tion  of  the  air  with  violin-obbligato  from  I] 
I II  He  Pastore  ” was  a reiteration  01  • 
j this  fact.  She  showed  an  understanding 
i of  the  pure  legato,  the  equable  and  bal- 
anced phrase,  and  there  was,  In 

exposition  of  “ style  ” in  her  Thr- 
ift nance  that  is  none  too  commonly 
Ih|  rd.  Mr.  Ren6  Pollain  played  the 
Iclbligato  skillfully.  . 

I She  began  with  the  air  Nobles 

■Seigneurs.”  from  the  first  act  of  Hes 
Huguenots,’’  with  which  she  also 

showed  familiarity.  The  rest  of  the] 
fcrogram  was  devoted  to  German  Bieder 
tav  Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Pfitzner  and 
I Mengelberg : songs  in  English,  and  j 

Arditi’s  brilliant  waltz  Paria.  In 
the  songs  her  range  of  expression  is 
l-  iecessaiily  somewhat  limited,  but  within 
. hat  range  she  presents  charming  cliar- 
J acterization.  Brahms's  “Da  Unten  im 
• Thale  ” with  the  folk  song  character. 
I was  much  enjoyed,  and  her  singing  of 
1 . , m r-  lUidni;-.  ti.:  ■!  1 - -1 

Iso  much  that  she  was  called  upon  to 
lrepeat  it.  Unfamiliar  was  a long  de- 
Iscriptive  ong  by  Hans  Pfitzner  in 
(which  the  folk  spirit  also  prevails,  along 
[ with  a bit  of  amusing  dramatization. 
1 Another  unfamiliar  song  was  illem 
| Mengelberg' s ” Xelken/;  with  a s Ira  n 
8, of  Viennese  waltz  in  it.  tnese 
Htfogun  sang  with  much  charm. 

I She  had  eonsiderable  trouble  with  some 
Lf  her  higher  tones  in  louder  passages, 
when  thefe  tones  were  frequently  sharp 
Drhis  difficulty  has  appeared  in  some  of 
?er  previous  singing,  but  not  we  believe. 
Lso  markedly  as  it  did  yesterday.  Mr. 
IGolde  played  Miss  Ivogun’s  accompani- 
1 ments  artistically. 


VloTmlitT  savev  _his 
W rental  In  thU  I»« 

rr 

his  public  debut  at  the  age  of  • 
as  the  solist  he  Played  ^"t-Saemsa 
"Rondo  Caprlccloso  with  the  to  tonne 
Orchestra  under  Gabriel  B'ern®-  a 

ceived  his  musical  training  from  Ed- 
ouard Nadaud  at  thc  Cjonserva  ^ 

j'ouK  vZS  a-  * 

PrUasTlnight.  with  Frank  Bibb  at  the 
piano  lie ^ gave  an, attractive ^gram. 
comprising  Baint-Saervs  Trill” 

B minor  and  Tart.nl  s Dev  il  s fr 

nlni'and  Ysayes  transcription  ®^nt- 

many  merits  and  brought  him  great  suc- 
cess with  his  large  audience. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  number— the 
SaintlSaen’s  concerto—the  , 

came  a genuine  ovation.  He  ._ 

some,  and  has  stage  ^^^T^  de  ivery 
tied,  calm  and  reposeful.  His 
contained  a beautiful  tone  and  adlP1 
able  finger  work.  His  bowing  m certa  n 
1 passages  could  have  been  a 
flexible,  but  he  was  able  to 

accomplish  with  ease  the  recognized 

i'TS.VFtnr“S.  or 

rect  intonation  were  delightful,  and  in 
the  classic  Tartini  score  hls  tone  vvas 
generally  pure,  his  taste  and  feeli  g 
good  and  his  style  correct. 

! Mr.  Benedetti  was  fortunate  in  Ms 
successful  appearance,  as  he ; aiso  was 
in  having  the  valuale  support  of  Mr. 
Bibb.  In  the  brilliant  French  cooncerto 
the  loss  of  orchestral  support  so  often 
detrimental  in  recital  was  not  rea  y 
! felt. 


tnira  seasu,  uu«o  ~ 

rlety.  which  are  admirably  given,  and 
large  audiences  attend  the  concerts. 
Last  night  its  rule  held  good  in  each  re- 
spect. The  compositions  heard  were  the 
two  trios,  Beethoven’s  in  C minor,  opus 
I no.  3,  and  Dvorak’s  ’’Dumky  trio, 
and  between  thees  two  Rubinsteins 
sonata  .opus  18.  In  D major,  for  cello 
and  piano. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


L 


the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Man- 
hattan  Opera  House  last  evenmg.  The 
name  part  was  to  have  been  in  , 

.-are  of  Miss  Claire  Dux.  but  the  mdis- 
iMisition  which  prevented  her  .rom  -in„ 

Scddn  in  "I’aliacci”  last  week  con-  ^ 
and  She  was  again  u.  able  to  jM 

aim  ar.  Her  place  was  well  fll1^  jj  H 
Mils  Edith  Mason.  Thissoprano-een^l  9 
much  more  happily  situated  hi 
sc  net’s  work  than  in  some  of  the  UaHan 
operas  in  which  she  has  ‘ 

n Shr*  lacked  somethin^  of 
lightness  and  sinuosity  a^e‘oci?,Cd  * l! 
the  traditional  If  anon.  but  h*r  . ’j 

inoved  to  he  excellently  su  W ^ the 

music,  which  she  sang  wtth  l- ^.teUiS 
gr.e  e and  sentiment.  Th"e 
•utterances  of  real  dramatic  In|i 

Tito  Schlpa  was  the  Uc*  / • 

this  case  the  element  of  nVi 

I voice  itself,  which,  Ake  that  o 

I >,r8  caruso.  was  too  heavy  for  the  part 
} But  there  was  so  much  gerulne  » a 

w tth  the  dream  and  still  more  « , 

; Fr^at  r3  - 

I ;’mclenUy.aHta  ^ not  °««  °r  tb*  B^t. 
f IS  i^ruSLrac^the  artM 
!}  hm-MCter  composition.  He  kno  s 
S ,o  c^te  that  subtle  combination  of 
malic  up,  costume,  manner,  ac 
' , oc  'l  style  whicli  prof 
I marked  Individual! 

I Paul  Payan  wa 


Reprinted  from  yeste, dcu'*  - 

M.ila  ivogun,  "ho  deserted 
Ohcago  Opera  Comrar.y  long  enoug 
give  a song  reciia.  in  the  Toa.i 
Hall  v esterday  afternoon,  contrives 
"c  an  interesting  singer  m g ot 
1 the  fact  that  she  >-  a bad  i ocalD  . 
Her  voice  is  a soprano  W 

range,  flexibility  and  considerate 
natural  beauty,  but  her  vocal  method] 
is  faulty  in  the  extieme.  Her  W." 
« 2*  p."-  >*' 

to  give  them  strength  she  ott._  l 
forces  them  out  of  pitel1,  9 , 

•swoops”  up  to  her  higher  registe, 
she  slides  excessively  from  one  note 
to  another;  she  abuses  the  use  of 
merza  voce,  and  her  diction  ts  muddy. 

Vet,  oddly  enough.  Mme.  Ivoguu 
managed  to  keep  a an-  sized  am 
ende*  attentive  and  edified  yesterday 
afternoon.  Her  great  virtues  are  in- 
telligence. musicianship  an  - 

craft.  She  grasps  lhe  artistic  iippp 
of  what  she  sings,  she  has 
perfect  command  of  lhvthm 
phrasing,  and  she  knows  how  to  com- 
municate what  she  f«eU.  For 
vagrant  pitch  and  unyielding  tor 
color,  her  singing  or  the  MO»rt  ana. 
”11  Re  Pastore”  had  true  C»os..l  - 
pose  and  mood.  A -Brahms  group  had 
uneven  merits,  but  >'voct,snum- 
hers  at  least,  ’’Meine  Liebe  ist  Gruen 
( and  ’’Wiegrenlied"  reached  high  levels 
of  artistic  achievement. 


dl 

clearly  ] 

,tion  ot  a role, 
an  excellent  father, 
r.rirux  He  had  knowledge 

^randhe 

iuve  Dua  n;adDCf8^S«J  Th®  optra 
small  Part- , .iCoUr8  le  Reine”. 

:;,‘;cp,;h?ch 

' Z nMairP0Thenincrdental  dances  by 
CS«S«.nS!  Mile.  Shermont  ami 
?im  ballet  received  much  applause. 

b iel  Grovlez  conducted. 


tin 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH- 


OPERA  SOPRANO  IN  RECITAL. 


Miss  Maria  Ivogun  Heard  by  Large  j 
Audience. 


- , ■ enTfS  . 

Andre  Chenier  ” Sung  Again. 

JGiordano’B  “ Andr6  Chenier”  was  re- 
peated at  the  Metropolitan  last  evening, 
Jts  Parisian  scenes  from  gay  to  grave 
elng  followed  with  interest  by  the  so- 
cial Mondav  assembly.  Mr.  Gigli  sang 
ffho  revolutionary  poet  and  Miss  Muzlo 
ffie  heroin.  . while  Miss  Howard.  Mesera. 
Thwnlse.  Didur  and  a large  cast  assisted 
Cnder  Mr.  Moranzoni’s  direction. 


V 


Miss  Maria  Ivogun,  soprano,  a member 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  gave  a 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Town  Hal!.  In  Germany  and  Austria 
Miss  Ivogun’s  recitals  are  famous,  andi 
when  she  sings  all  seats  are  sold,  lhe 
news  of  her  home  triumphs  had  reached 
this  city,  and  she  was  heard  yesterday  | 
bv  a large  audience.  Her  program  began 
with  the'  once  familiar  air  of  the  page  m 
•*Les  Huguenots.”  This  was  followed 
by  Mozart’s  -Re  Pastore”  air,  for  which 
Andre  rotab  played  the  violin  obbligato. 

A group  of  songs  by  Brahms  was  next, 
and  -after  them  came.  — miscellaneous 


Aeolian  Hall  Florence  Br\an 
played  Cesar  Frank  s violin  sonata 
- d’  Ambrosio’s  concerto  in  B mm  , 
and  pieces  toy  Schumann.  Beethoven 
’ Sarasate  and  K reisle r.  Her  technique 
Was  fair,  but  she  is  too  undeveloped 
la  player  to  appear  in  public. 


The  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  was 
Giordano’s  ” Andre  CheMer.  w.th  an 
excellent  cast,  well  conducted  by  life 
Moranzoni.  When  this  work  was  pro 
duced  bv  the  Metropolitan  last  >eat 
i it  sounded  singularly  unimpressive.: 
"The  fact  that  we  have  since  b^n 
vouchsafed  a hearing  Of  l£ 
raise”  "ErnanU”  and  I*®  d t 

may  have  something  to  do  with,  the 
a 


The  Oratorio  Society  in  a New  I at* 

The  Oratona  Society,  under  Mr.  A.b-  it 
S to  easel,  undertook  an  experiment  ^ 
evening  that  diverted  it  somewhat  from 
the  path  it  has  trod  industriously  ever 

since  its  formation.  It  gave  9 co 
entirely  devoted  to  unaccompcn  * l cho- 
ruses except  for  one  composition  In 
which  the  accompaniment  was  ®f  « p 
usual  nature.  This  was  Mr.  StoeM^ 9 
own  setting  of  Whitman’s  poem.  Beat., 
Beat!  Drums."  for  mixed  chorus,  four 
trumpets.  snare  drum  and  three  kett 
drums.  Miss  Eva  Gantheir  was  the  so- 
loist and  contributed  a large  number  ol 
unfamiliar  songs. 

Choral  singing  without  accompaniment 
Is  a difficult  art  by  itself,  not  necessari! 
unconnected  with  singing  with  an  a< 
companiment,  but  needing  a special  prac- 
tice and  a special  point  of  view.  The 
Oratorio  Society  has  been  ^ 

their  special  function  by  Mr.  stoe"^ 
with  no  small  degree  of  success  ^ 
ringing  last  evening  Was  marked  b>  fin 
ish.  rhythmical  quality.  Hexlbli ' 
and  by  an  adherence  to  the  pitch . that 
was  commendable.  Less  commendable, 
especially  in  the  pieces  in  the  eedwte.- 
tlcal  stvlc  by  Palestrina  and  Victoria 
wa"  a certain  iack  of  purity  and  finenes, 
| of  tone;  and  in  such  pleces  purlty  aru 
•fineness  of  tone  are  parricularly  neev- 
I sary.  They  were  the  banctus.  fro 
the  ’’  Missa  Papae  Marceili.”  and  a mo 
I tei.  ••  Jesu  dulcls  Memoria."  Three  cho 

rals  bv  Bach  were  vl8rorousl5lfy^ 

An  especially  interesting  group 
posed  three  v 

1 •’ Lau°d  ?^5Ue  of 

1 Lord."  In  which  two  diverse  jtrainf 


.iariy  effective  results,  and  Ts  . 

Wa  setting  of  the  Beatitudes.  There 
ere  also  a chorus  " In  These  Dellght- 
.1  Pleasant  Groves  " from  Purcell  s 
usic  to  “The  Libertine”;  a setting  of 

■ A Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master,  by 
hillp  James,  a youngaNew  York  com- 
>ser:  H.  Balfour  Gardiner's  ‘ Sir  Lgla.- 
ore,”  Cecil  Forsyth’s  “The  New 
iwn,"  its  first  performance;  R-  „ 
athaniel  Dett’a  " folk  song  scena  Tor  , 
nor  solo  (sung  by  Ernest  Davis)  and  r 
llxod  chorus,  entitled  “ Music  in  the 


Letz  Q uartet  \l'^ Dee 


■ UVU  UlUUId,  i 

line  " and  Mr.  Stoessel’s  Whitman  set-  | 


■Miss  Eva  Gauthier's  solos  were  all 
Suite  out  of  the  usual  line  of  soprano 
solos.  She  sang  them  with  much  re- 
finement of  expression  and  art  In  de- 
livery ; a refinement  such  as  tp  prompt 
the  wish  that  she  were  being  heard  n a 
smaller  hall  better  adapted  for  such 
things.  Much  might  be  said  of  them , 
one  thing  would  be  to  queVy  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  strange  and  uncom- 
fortable harmonies  to  such  folk  songs  as 
"IV Amour  de  May”  and  "O  Dear, 
What  Can  the  Matter  Be,  as  In 
Vaughan  Williams’  and  Arnold  Bax  s 
arrangements  of  them.  . • 

The  program  was  varied  and  inter- 
esting and  the  ..performance  good.  Yet 
the  audience  was  not  of  a size  to  sug- 
trost  that  " a cappella  sinking  can 
gain  a much  wider  public  favor  tnan 
(he  singing  of  oratorios  and  cantatas.  f 

MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE— "Le  Jong- 
leur de  Notre  Dame."  by  Jule?  Masser.et. 
followed  by  Giovlez’s  ballet,  "La  fete  a 
RoblnsoD."  By  members  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 

The  Cast. 

. j Je*n  Mary  Garden 

j {<u;„  Hector  Dufranne 

The'  Prior  Paul  Fs>'an 

! The  Monk  Poet  .Octave  Dua 

1 The  Monk  Painter William  Beck 

The  Monk  Sculptor  Constantin  Nicolay 

The  Monk  Musician. De6ire  Defrere 

Conductor Giorgio  Polacco 


J aylor  l 



By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  third  subscription  concert  of  the 
Letz  Quartet  took  place  last  evening  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  It  was  promised  that 
David  Stanley  Smith's  “Gregorian  Quar- 
tet,” produced  at  the  Pittsfield  Chamber 
Music  Festival  Iasi  fall,  would  be  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  this  city  ; 
hut  for  some  reason  not  made  public  it 
was  set  aside  arid  the  Brahms  sextet  in 
G major  for  two  violins,  two  violas  and 
two  cellos  was  played  The  other  num- 
ber on  the  list  was  Schubert’s  quintet 
for  two  violins,  viola  and  two  cellos. 

Possibly  the  distinguished  assistance 
obtained  by  the  organization  was  the 
moving  cause  in  the  change,  for  the 
cellist  added  to  the  force  of  the  quartet 
was  no  less  a personageAhan  the  famous 
virtuoso  Pablo  Casals.  The  second  viola 
player  was  Hugo  Kortschak.  Whethei 
Prof.  Smith’s  composition  would  have 
given  pleasure  to  the  audience  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Brahms  work  did. 
'This  second  sextet  of  the  great  composer 
dates  from  1866.  It  is  already  fifty-six 
years  old  and  music  lovers  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  only  creations  of 
genius  can  live  that  long  without  be- 
traying age. 

But  this  piece  of  chamber  music  is 
perennially  youthful.  One  mighty  write 
|of  it  as  Byron  v,  rote  of  the  sea : ‘ Time 
'writes  ro  v-rinkles  on  thy  azure  brow. 
Its  beautiful,  melodic  ideas,  its  clear  and 
logical  uevelopments  and  .its  masterly 
use  of  the  six  instruments  exhibit  all 
the  perfections  of  Brahms's  unsurpassed 
chamber  music  methods. 

The  performance  of  the  composition 
last  evening  was  praiseworthy  though 
not  faultless.  Mi*.  Casals  is  no  begin- 
ner in  chamber  music,  and  as  usual  he 
identified  himself  admirably  with  the 
ensemble.  The  delivery  of  all  the  flow- 
ing and  cantabile  pages  of  the  sextet 
by  the  six  musicians  was  excellent  in 
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fate 
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the  oratorio  society. 

The  Oratorio  Society  Is  a New  York 
institution  of  long  standing,  and  like 
oi  her  established  institutions  lias 
shown  unmistakable  signs  of  wear  in 
recent  years.  Its  membership  has 
been  of  the  “few  die  and  none  re- 
sign” variety,  and  the  standard  of  its 
work  during  the  past  decade  has 
often  demanded  loyalty  rather  than 
discrimination  from  Its  audiences,  it 
is  a double  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
record  that  last  night’s  .concert  In 
Carnegie  Hall,  under  the  leadership 
of  Albert  Stoessel,  re-established  the 
society  as  a first  class  choral  organi- 
zation. _ , 

Mr.  Stoessel  is  young;  Mr.  Stoessel 
(ip  a good  musician,  and  he  has  en- 
thusiasm and  courage.  The  fact  that 
tho  concert  was  one  of  unaccompanied 
ichoral  music  is  proof  enough  that  ho 
possesses  tho  last-named  virtue.  The 
1 ,i  4-1-101-*  -in ati fi pel  wliat  WUS 
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Massenet’s  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notr 
Dame."  with  General  Director  Mar 
Gaarden  in  tho  role  of  Jean,  receive 
its  only  presentation  during  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company's  present  visit  here  at 
the  Manhattan  last  evening.  In  one  of 

her  most  successful  impersonations  as  

actress  and  singer  Miss  Garden  ogam  clarity  smoothness  and  balance, 
made  irresistible  appeal  by  her  pathetic  „ 
jet  charming  portrayal  of  the  little  jug- 
gler,who  finally  in  the  miracle  scene 
sings  and  daances  himself  to  a glorified 
death  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Mr.  Dufranne  as  a familiar  Boniface 
won  applause  for  his  fine  singing  of 
the  "Sage  Bush”  legend.  Paul  Payan 
was  the  Prior  and  Messrs.  Dua,  Beck, 

Nieolay  and  Defrere  were  the  Poet, 


But  in  all  passages  demanding  large- 
ness of  tone  and  energy  of  style  there 
were  too  much  rudeness  and  opacity. 
Nor  was  the  interpretation  of  the  com- 
position as  warm  and  commanding  as 
it  should  have  been.  The  reading  lacked 
spontaneity.  It  betrayed  effort  and  it 
sounded  often  labored.  But  despite  these 
shortcomings  the  splendid  value  of  the 
work  was  made  known  and  the  audience 


I Was  moved  to  long  continued  applause. 

Painter,  Sculptor  and  Musunan.  ine  The  Sclrabert  quintet  was  an  appro- 
performance  under  Mr.  Polasco  s baton  priate  sequel  to  the  sextet.  Its  greater 
was  spirited  and  very  enjoyable.  _ simplicity  in  thought  and  construction, 
feature  in  the  first  act  was  a,  pa  r its  fe]jcjty  0f  modulation,  furnished  a 

goats  in  their  pen.  well  to  Jhe  pleasing  contrast.  No  musician  of  to- 
on the  left  side  of  s ag  , ■'  clay  wonders  at  the  enthusiasm  with 

amused  themselves  browsing  in  th  y h violinist  David  introduced 

bed  of  hay  and  when  tired  lay  quietly  chamber  music  to  the  cog- 

d0FoHowlngVthe  opera  Mr.  Orovlez,  at  jhoscenti  of  his  time  nor  the  joyous 
runuwiug  — — v which  Schumann  l 


runuwujg  

the  desk,  led  for  the  second  time  his 
new  ballet  “La  Fete  a Robinson.”  The 
work’s  charming  French  music,  rich  in 
captivating  waltz  themes,  was  a gain 
much  engaged,  and  so  was  the  brilliant 
stage  setting  in  which  Mile.  Shermont 
avloy  and  Oukrainsky  were  the  ballet 
Ears.  The  audience  was  of  good  size.  _ 


se  Florence  Heard,  in  Song  j 
Recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  i 

Rose  Florence  Is  an  excellent  singer 
•not  simply  a vocalist  who  conducts 
. voice  smoothly  from  one  good  tone 
o another  to  please  an  ear,  but  also 
n artist  who  communicates  feeling 
naturally  as  if  singing  were  a 
isual  manner  of  Communication.  At 
her  recital  yesterday  afternoon  at 
keoiian  Hall  she  composed  attention 
'about  the  words  of  each  song  and  the 
[contents  of  the  words  until  they 
teemed  worth  reciting  even  if  there 
had  been  no  melody  to  support  tliem. 
Her  voice,  intoning  beautifully, 
reemed  to  caress  the  syllables  of 
• Lottl’s  “Pur  dicesti,  O bocea  bella,” 
r-  j.nd  her  face  reflected  the  feeling. 
And  she  sang  Schumann’s  sombre 
‘Ich  Grolle  Nicht,”  and  Gluck’s  aria 
‘J’al  perdu  mon  Eurydice,”  so  well. 
10th  of  them,  that  they  have  prob- 
bly  not  been  done  by  any  >ne  else 
■elth  any  better  effect.  She  also  sang 
rohn  Alden  Carpenter’s  fine  settings 
,r  iwn  “Night  Songs”  with  words  by 


praises  which  Sehumapn  never  tired  of 
uttering.  Altogether  the  concert  of 
last  evening  was  a delight  and  doubt- 
less Prof.  Smith’s  prize  quartet  will  lose 
nothing  by  waiting  for  a later  hearing. 

Two  singers  invited  public  attention 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  Town  Hall 
Miss  Louise  Vermont,  contralto,  gave  a 
recital  which  was  interesting  by  reason 
of  her  sincerity  and  the  gifts  of  insight 
and  intelligence  she  revealed.  Her  pro- 
gram was  extremely  difficult,  embracing 
important  songs  of  Schubert  and  Schu- 
mann's great  cycle  "Frauen  liebe  und 
Leben.”  Only  interpreters  of  the  first 
rank  can  achieve  success  with  such  a 
work.  Miss  Vermont  showed  under- 
standing and  feeling,  but  the  resources 
of  her  voice  and  art  were  somewhat  too 
heavily  taxed  in  this  and  most  of  her 
other  numbers.  Conrad  Bos  played  her 
accompaniments  well. 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Miss  Rose  Florence 
gave  a recital  with  the  aid  of  Walter 
Golde  at  the  piano.  She  also  offered 
an  ambitious  programme  with  which  she 
found  herself  burdened.  Her  audience, 
which  was  large,  was  liberal  with  its 
applause. 


■£  2. 
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EUPHONIC  TRIO  PLEASES. 


>r  two 

bassoon. 


Play  Rimsky -Korsakoff  Piece. 

Artur  Bodanzky  directed  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  its  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  concert  last  night  and 
chose  a program  for  the  occasion  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  variety. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  of  Brahms, 
with  its  smooth  melodies  and  rounded 
phrases,  furnished  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  the  selections  that  followed. 
Rim  sky- Korsakoff  s suite  of  musical 
pictures,  “The  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan.”  was 
perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  number  of 
the  evening,  its  delightful  tunes  and 
bizarre  harmonies  making  one  hope  to 
hear  some  dav  the  composer's  opera  of 
that  name.  The  cowrert  closed  with  a 
vigorous  performance  of  Carl  Gold- 
mark's  “Sakuntaln”  Overture. 

: 


| .uurg-e  Audience  Enjoys  Musical 
Program  at  First  Recital. 

The  Euphonic  Trio,  Em  E.  Smith,  vio- 
linist; G’Zelma  Crosby,  violoncellist,  and 
Alice  H.  Nichols,  pianist,  gave  their  first 
| recital  of  the  season  last  evening  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Applied  Music  to 
a capacity  audience. 

An  attractive  program  oi  chamber 
music  had  been  prepared  which  included 
Vrio  No.  0,  Haydn:  Beethoven  Trio,  one 
movement;  Suite  Oriental,  Boms,  and 
Bargiel  Trio  Op.  0.  . , ,, 

Admiring  comment  was  evoked  by  the 
perfect  ensemble  and  fine  musicianship 
ived  by  these  young  artists  in  the 
rendition  ot  the  rather  exacting  numbers, 
which  were  received  with  much  enthusi- 
! asm. 
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(results  more  than  justified  what  was 
U-for  the  Oratorio  Society — a daring 
experiment ; for  the  evening  was  one 
bf  good  music,  well  sung. 

Tho  society  sang  three  groups,  one 
of  early  church  music,  one  of  Rus- 
sian liturgical  rAustc  and  one  of  mis- 
cellaneous short  pieces,  old  and  mod- 
ern. The  “Sanctus”  from  Palestrina  s 
great  mass,  in  honor  of  Pope  Marcel- 
lus  opened  the  programme,  , sung 
with  fine  massed  tone,  good  intona-. 
tion  and  crisp  attack.  A motet  by 
Vittoria  and  three  lovely  Bach  cho- 
rales completed  the  first  group. 

Tho  Russian  music  included  a first 
performance  of  Cherepnin’s  setting  of 
the  Beatitudes,  a well-knit,  effectively 
voiced  work.  Tho  attack  of  the  cho- 
rus was  a bit  ragged  in  this,  but  it 
had  animation  and  rhythm.  Two  of 
Rachmaninoff’s  anthems  were  well 
done.  The  second  in  particular, 
“Laud  Ye  the  Name  of  the  Lord,”  an 
impressive  piece  of  liturgical  writing, 
devout  in  mood  and  thoroughly  Rus- 
sian in  its  idiom,  was  so  well  received 
that  it  could  have  been  repeated. 

There  were  six  numbers  in  the  last 
group.  Purcell’s  charming  chorus 
from  “The  Libertine”  and  Balfour 
I Gariner’s  arrangement  of  the  old 
ballad,  “‘Sir  Eglamore,”  were  sung 
with  delightful  gayety  and  lightness. 
Philip  James’s  “Ballad  of  the  Trees 
and  the  Master”  is  a new  work  cf 
only  moderate  merits,  but  the  chorus 
brought  it  to  a climax  that  had  a real 
.thrill.  Cecil  Forsyth’s  “The  New 
Dawn,”  an  excellent  piece  of  choral 
counterpoint,  was  not  done  justlcfc. 
The  tone  of  the  singers  was  lifeless 
and  the  entrances  of  the  voices  lacked 
confidence.  One  of  the  best  numoers 
j of  the  evening,  both  in  writing  and 
| performance,  was  Nathaniel  EXR* 1 * * * S-  *• 
'Negro  folk  scene,  “Music  in  the 
Mine.”  Ernest  Davis  sang  the  tenor 
solo  part  well,  though  his  interpreta- 
tion lacked  much  suggestion  of  the 
1 darky  unction  it  should  have  had- 
The  choral  accompaniment  and  m.'r- 
ludes  were  done  with  a spirit  and  rag- 
time abandon  that  made  a delighted 
audiencfe  redemand  it.  The  conceit 

closed  with  Stoessel's  own  siRt.n 

of  Walt  Whitman's  ’Beat.  Beat. 

^Ta''  Gauthier.  the  French-Cana- 
dian  mezzo-soprano,  shared  the  pi  o- 
gramme,  singing  two  groups  of  un- 
usual interest.  Her  songs  included 
Ravel’s  “Kaddisch,”  from  the  He- 
brew, a fine  Setting  by  Arnold  Bax  of 
the  old  English,  “Oh,  Dear,  What 
Can  the  Matter  Be?”  a charming  new 
[“Little  Shepherd’s  Song,"  by  Wint- 
tcr  Watts;  Charles  •Griffes’s  tragic 
“Sorrow  of  Mydath,”  and  a fascinat- 
ing “Seguidilla,”'  by  de  Falla. 

Mins  Gauthier,  whore  knack  of  pick- 
ing up  unusual  songs  is  equalled  by 
the  skill  with  which  she  sings  them, 
was  in  rare  form.  Her  voice  was  in 
much  better  condition  than  when  she 
sang  here  last  fall,  and  her  flawless 
diction  and'  unfailing  musicianship 
were  a,  delight.  Leroy  Shield,  at  the 
piano,  gave  her  admirable  suppo 1 1 . 


Mary  Garden  Sings  Role  oi  I 
Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame | 

Mary  Garden  played  one  of  hcrl 
famous  roles,  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  I 
Dame,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  I 
Tuesday  night.  And  l'or  at  least  one! 
listener  she  distorted  the  character 
of  the  naive,  pious  young  Joan  into  1 
something  which  suggested  a restless  I 
simpleton. 

According  to  the  libretto  and  tl.  j 
I music,  .Tcan  is  a young  man  who  likes 
l|  to  wander  and  who  sings  ami  juggles 
| hoops  in  the  market  place  because  if  I 
j is  necessary  for  mm  to  cat.  As  al 
1 “jongleur”  he  is  not  very  good,  j 
Moreover,  being  pious,  he  is  reluctant  i 
to  sing  what  the  rural  French  market 
J place  wants  'in  the  XIV.  century.  His 
hunger  drives  him  to  it.  And  the 
prior  of  a -monastery  catches  him  at  | 
it.  disperses  the  crowd  vith  anathe- | 
mas  and  threatens  Joan  with -hell-fire 
i n less  he  becomes  a^  monk.  Jean 
might  have  preferred  his  liberty  but 
| for  the  arrival  of  Boniface,  the  mon- 
astery cook,  with  a sumptuous  load 
oi  victuals.  He  enters  the  monastery. 

Alter  a while,  when  his  emaciated 
| body  has  been  rebuilt',  he  begins  lo 
Pe  worried  because  lie  cannot  (lo 
smiielhing  for  the  Virgin  to,  pay  for 
•„i8  lood.  T .<v  other  monks  carve 
1st  at  yes.  paint  holy  pictures,  compose 
i -.lavas  or  write  verses  of  /raise 


tie  cannot  even  sing  in  chapel,  be- 


cause be  knows  ho  Latin.  Finally 
he  decides  to  do  what  he  can— a quiet 
performance  of  his  juggling  tricks 
and  his  songs  for  the  Virgin  when 
there  is  no  one  in  the  chapel.  He  is 
discovered  and  is- about  to  be  seized 
j( for  sacrilege  when  the  Virgin  rniracu- 
iiously  extends  a protecting  arm. 
Then  he  dies  in  ecstacy  and  a halo 
appears  over  his  body.  * ; 

This  is  the  character  which  Mary 
Garden  interprets  with  a ceaseless 
Row  of  small  spasmodic  gestures,  bal-  | 
anclng  and  jigging,  first  on  oAe  foot, 
and  then  on  the  other;  sticking  her 
finger  into  an  organ  pipe  and  peer- 
ing archly  into  it;  r-taring  vacantly 
at  the  wall  and  tracing  the  designs 
Iwith  her  finger.  She  mterrupted  her 
agitated  jigging  only  when  she  sang. 
(And  immediately  after  the  last  note 
Jo£  each  speech  sjac  smiled  coyly  ar.d 
[began  the  twitching  again. 

Fr/r J '/ Z 1 

By  Richard  Aldrich. 


LOUISE  VERMONT’S  RECITAL. 

At  the  Town  Hall  in  the  afternoon 
Louise  Vermont,  a contralto,  sang 
four  Schubert  songs,  four  by  Brahms, 
and  Schumann’s  “Frauenlieben  und 
Lebed”  cycle.  She  sang  them  all  in 
English,  to  translations  of  Vmr  own 
devising.  Just  why  it  should  have 
seemed  advisable  to  do  this  is  not 
clear,  for  the  English  versions  were 
neither  poetic  hor  particularly  sing- 
able. Her  diction,  too,  was  so  indis- 
tinct that  the  language  of  tho  sengs 
.made  little  difference,  as  far  as  the 
listener  was  concerned.  She  has  a 
good  natural  voice,  but  her  vocalism 
was  indifferent  and  her  interpreta- 
tions monotonous. 


‘ Gtollo  ” by  the  Chicago  Company. 

1 OTELLO.  opera  in  four  acts.  Book  in 
Jtalisn,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  after  Shakes- 
peare's tragedy.  Music  by  Giuseppe  Verdi. 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Otello  Charles  Marshall 

Desdemona - • ■ - Rosa  Raisa 

I ago  Gieeomo  Rimini 

Emilia Maria  Claessens 

Cassio  Lodovico  Oliviero 

Roderigo  . . .’ Jose  Mojica 

Lodovico  Virgtlto  Lazzart 

Montano/ ..riailustio  Civai 

A Herald  Jerome  Uhl 

Conductor.  Pietro  Ciniint. 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  has  dared  ; 
a good  many  difficult  things,  but  in  dar- 
ing a performance  of  Verdi's  “ Otello  ” i 
last  evening  it  seemed  to  go  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  forces  it  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  performance  was  lacking 
in  some  of  most  essential  requirements 
of  voice  in  several  of  the  chief  eingers 
engaged  in  it.  It  was  heard  by  a large 
audience,  one  that  filled  the  startling 
room  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  house 
as  well  as  the  lower. 

The  Otello  was  Charles  Marshall,  who 
first  appeared  in  New  V ork  in  the  part 
last  season ; a commanding  figure  such 
as  the  part  requires  and  a voice  that 
:then  was  stentorian  in  its  power  arid* 

; was  used  with  a prodigality  that  caused 
i foreboding  on  the  part  of  those  who 

S were  willing  to  look  beyond  the  effect  or 
! the  moment  to  the  inevitable  results  of  - 
j such  a vocal  style  as  he  displayed  in 
singing  the  music.  Last  night  the  voice 
seemed  to  be  deficient  in  fullness  and 
resonance  and  color  and  to  have  power 
only  when  it  was  forced  to  its  utmost. 
Mr.  Marshall  has  modeled  his  imperson- 
ation of  the  part  evidently  on  the  most  - 
muscular  and  robust  of  its  famous  rep- 
resentatives; and  it  has  many  fine  drx^  . 
matic  qualities.  But  his  singing  last 
evening  was  not  on  the  same  plane  as 
his  acting. 

Mr.  Rimini  was  the  Iago,  an  imper- 
sonation also  founded  on  good  models 
and  not  unintelligently  carried  out.  hut  • 
lacking  also  in  beauty  and  fine  expres-  l 
sion  in  voice.  Mme.  Rosa  Raisa  is,  dots 
most  successful  in  the  part  of  Dasde-  5 
mona.  It  does  not  giv  eplay  to:  her 
most  striking  and  characteristic  quail-! 
ties,  either  as  an  actress  or  as  a.  singe, r.l 
The  delicacv  and  refinement,  to  a cer-f 
tain  extent,’  escape  her,  as  does  some- 
thing of  its  essential  charm. 

The  performance,  as  a whole,  was  car- 
ried on  a good  deal  by  main  strength, 
and  to  this  Mr.  Crimini,  the  conductor, 
contributed  largely.  His  conducting  was 
very  vigorous  and  may  be  said  to  bsve 
been  concerned  on  borad  lines,  making 
little  allowance  for  the  subtleties  ant 
refinements  in  Verdi’s  score,  of  wliicw 
there  are  many.  There  was  much  ° 
plause  after  the  most  dramatic 


n 


rr surgeon’s  hand,  proving 

, , frail  tissues,  never  the  W**  * 

•tv  lover  Stroking  the  cheek  of  his  be 

O loved.  His  playing  is  supremely, 

merits,  and  after  the  closing  of  the  cur-  crueiiy,  logical,  and  his  manner  say  , 
tain  the  chief  singers,  as  well  as  Mr.  ...  ^ sorry,  but  this  must  be 
Crimini,  were  called  out  enthusiast!-  — -jvwh  T «m  do- 


cally. 


By  VT.  J.  HEXDERSOX. 

■ Josef  Hofmann,  the  great  pianist, 
gave  his  third  and  last  recital  o 
present  season  yesterday  afternoon  m 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  occasion  had  fea- 
tures long  familiar  at  Hofmann  recitals, 
but  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  > - 
terday  was  a holiday.  All  the  seats  in 
tire  house  were  sold  and  the  na 
standing  space  was  so  crowded  that 
those  occupying  it  must  have  suffere® 
much  physical  discomfort  for  the  saltej 
of  hearing  the  famous  artist. 


mch  physical  oiswum,..  — - helped  to  establish.  He  retaia®d 

arcri  ^tic  ana  to  instead 

* ‘K'S  p — a 


were  decorated  wiui  “ 

and  Mr.  Hofmann,  mindful  of  the  day. 
prefaced  his  program  with  The  fetar 
Spangled  Banner,”  which  durin0 
war  he  taught  us  to  know  as  a go  d 
niano  Diece.  The  first  number  on  tne 
printed  list  was  Beethoven  s sonata 
in  C minor,  opus  111.  Th\3P.?pf  °most 
this  masterpiece  were  exhibited  most 
brilliantly.  Mr.  Hofmann  s readm„  was 

rich  in  temperamental  impetuosity,  goj: 
erned  by  a fine  and  commanding  m 
f.  » T_  ,v,e  slow  movement  the 

manner.  ^ ana  the  climax 

kS  tLTsTowmovement  was  such  a dis- 
i&y  of  poetic  interpretation  as  audi- 

* 6 orfeJ’f  G mtnoryballade  succeeded  the 

__i- c These  tour  were  tu ~ 
cToV'  H minor  nocturne,  B flat  minor 
C LL,  and  ‘lie  “Andante  Spianate 
’^nd  Polonate.”  Mr.  Hofmann  was 
forced  to  supplement  these  with  th 
military  polonaise  and  the  Buttert  y 

Ct,The  final  group  consisted  of  H8;' 
mlnn’s  berceuse  in  B /lat  Bvorslcy  s 
“Penguine.”  Constantin  Sternbergs 
concert  study  in  C minor,  »,e  D U- 
Ion’s  “Birds  at  Dawn  and  Liszts 
twelftli  rhapsody.  After  that  came  t ie 
deluge  of  encores.  To  discuss  the  re- 
cital in  detail  would  be  to  produce  a 
essay  on  the  pianists  ar  . a 
some  years  for  music  loveis  to^reaHzo 
the  greatness  of  this  artist,  but  n°v  his 
followers  include  all  who  really  kno 
what  piano  playing  is.  It  was  mt.r 
esting  to  note  yesterday  that  many  of 
the  eminent  pianists  row  resident  m 
this  city  or  temporarily  nere  were  pres- 
ent  and  attentive  llstenera.  Scores  of 
teachers,  too,  sat  through  the  recital. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Lew 
York  is  a happy  hunting  ground  for 
• musical  masters. 

By  Deems  Taylor  j ; 


uh ant  1 v ~^T3~^urato r e proceeded  to  mal 

a recovery  which  not  even  the  most 
rapsodic  of  press  agents  would  hou 
dared  to  predict.  All  along--  V 

as  late  as  Wednesday  evening  bets  w ere 
nlnred  that  he  would  not  s,n=.  But 
when  Fortune  Gallo.  Ht.^  Dewey  and 
Howard  Potter  all  appeared  at  I 

hattan  that  evening  wearing  ful 
ning  dress  and  sunrise  smiles  there  was 

much  .earnest  hedging.  and 

So  last  evening  M.  Murator*  ana 
l “Mona  Vanna”  were  restored  to  the 
! stage  amid  paeans  of  joy  from  a larg 

S^hat Ihe^era^d  Jo  There 

was  applause  after  cach  of  Jh  Mura 
tore’s  important  passages  in  the  act, 
and  after  the  fall  of  th, s curta. n « “ 
recalled  maany  times.  He  was  al.o  re 
called  after  the  opera.  . ^ „ or 

raVUrfuption  ^ itT^and  took  a 

further  leaf  out  of  Wagner’s  book  by  Juat  emerged  after  a 3ur°p  ?cal  ;„or 
turning1  the  conventional  recitatives 

^^^roTlbl/^rmation  Is  exactly  £**  the  .stage  as  much  ^a).  he 
..  , in  have 


does.  He  is  always just— and  never 
merciful.  That  is  why  some  hearers 
call  him  coid. 

AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

1 The  Chicago  Opera  Company  gave 
a singularly  bad  performance  of 
Verdi’s  ‘‘Otello’’  last  night  Wh 
Verdi  wrote  “Otello’’  and  Falstaff 
he  broke  sharply  with  the  vevy  tiadl- 
tlons  of  Italian  opera  that  he  had 


news,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 

reached  Chicago.  Siinply  because  ^eoua.  it  does  uu,  "p«n~7valle 

oDera  was  Verdi,  apparently,  the  cast  ment  beyon(i  this  on  his  PnM~evalie. 
stood  about  and  shouted  at  the  audi-l  well  known  impersonation  and 

ened  In  the  best  “It  Trovatore”  style.  remain  a pleasing  figure  in  the 

All  the  more  surprising,  this,  because 
the  company  has  done  well  wrth 


aDOUL  free  in  movement  to  j 

makers  action  seem  thoroughly  spon-i 
taneous.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to 


operas 

letto.” 

M 


like 


“Traviata”  and  “Rigo- 


wm  remain  a pleasing  figure  in 

Garde^'afthr-heroine  was  not 
in  her  belt  form.  She  was  suffering 
from  a cold,  which  perhaps  .had ^0^1- 


da  from.  a»  cold,  wnicn  pcin»4»«>  ~ ^ 

Charles  Marshall  made  his  first  ap-|  ous  effect  on  the nlore  labored  than 


and  his  acting  was  jerky  and  uncon 
vincing.  One  saw  merely  a dark  gen- 
tleman in  a silk  robe,  who  was  an- 
noyed about  something.  Rosa  Raisa, 
attempting  to  make  Desdemona  meek.  ■ M1,s  marie 
succeeded  only  - making  her  unm-, 


mirable  impersonation 
Polacco  conducted. 


WELSH  PIANIST  PLEASES. 


Novello  Gives  Debut 

jxii.v  111  c — - Hccital  Here, 

teresting.  She  sang  poorly,  too,  wi  1 yiarie  Novello,  a young  Welshi 

faulty  vocalism  and  lifeless  tone.  -» ■ ~ * h comes  from  England,. 

comoy  Rimini,  as  Tago  was  a d.ttto  played  before  Kink  George 

convincing  than  Titta  Ruffo  was  Queen  Mary.  made  her  New  font 

rn  the  part  last  year,  but  still  left  “^al  Town  Hall  last  evening.  Herj 
much 'to  be  desired.  The  others  were* 


ite 


adjjjQl 

HOFMANN  AT  CARNEGIE. 
Joseph  Hofmann’s  programme  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  afternoon  in- 
cluded the  Beethoven  C minor  sonata, 
Grieg’s  G minor  ballade,  four  Chopin 
pieces,  “Penguine”  by  the  alleged 
Dvorsky.  and  Liszt’s  twelfth  rhapsody. 
A devoted  audience  that  filled  the , 
hall  to  the  doors  followed  every  note 
with  breathless  absorption. 

Mr.  Hofmann  plays  like  a man  for 
whom  the  art  of  music  holds  no  fur- 
ther secrets.  Listening  to  him  play 
the  piano,  one  feels  that  hero  is  one 
whose  confidence  is  born  of  supreme 
mastery,  whose  courage  never  falteis 
before  the  unknown,  simply  because 
for  him  there  exists  no  unknown. 

‘ It  is  greatness,  but  a lonely  sort  of 
greatness-  It  Is  not  good  for  an 
artist  to  be  so  sure.  He  bas  no  need 
oE  his  hearers,  one  feels  It  neith 


negative.  Even  'the  chorus,  usually 
so  spirited,  fell  under  the  Prevalent 
spell  of  mediocrity  and  sang  stif  > 
and  out  of  tune.  Mr.  Cimin.  con- 
ducted. 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

I There  was  a special  holiday  matinee 
I of  “Aida”  at  the  Metropolitan,  with 
Claudia  Muzio  in  the  title  role,  Flora 
Perini  as  Amneris,  Mr.  Martmelli  as 
‘ Rhadames,  Mr.  Danise  as  Amonasro 
'j  and  Mr.  Gustafson  as  the  King.  Mr. 

' Moranzoni  conducted.  The  evening 
opera  was  ’’Rigoletto,”  with  Gall 
Curci  Gigli,  De  Luca  and  Rotlner  111 
STe  principal  roles.  Mr.  Papi  con- 
ducted for  the  first  time  since  his  re-j 
cent  illness.  The  house  was  sold  out 
for  both  performances. 

Michael  Anselmo,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Michael  Anselmo,  violinist,  whosp  ad- 
vance in  musical  art  has  been  watched 
with  interest  since  his  debut  here  last 
year  appeared  for  the  first  time  this 
season  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  . af- 
ternoon,  assisted  in  Tarttni  s G minor 
sonata  by  Julius  Schendel.  The  young 
player  was  most  applauded  m Bach  - 
chaconne  for  violin  alone,  while  after 
lesser  pieces  by  Paganini,  Kreisler  ami 
Ries  he  added  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s 
“Hindoo  Song,”  and  after  d’Ambro- 
3io’s  somewhat  technical  concerto,  too 
, much  affected  by  fiddlers  of  late,  he  was 
I again  recalled  for  a popular  encoie. 

Si  £*■  LA/  / f z 

»raar 


i;SS5ovc,Ilo««o  li»  auditorium  |S5| 

many  seats  on  the  stage.  rather 

Her  program  was  romantic  ’athei 
than  classic.  Among  such  Pieces  as 
pSmgren’s  “Bird  Song,”  Poldim  s 
”Poupee  Vakante”  and  the  “Cathedrale 
Engloutie”  came  Chopin's  B flat  mino  j 

sonata  and  F minor  fantasy  fpr  more 

exacting  numbers.  In  beginning 
reversed  the  order  of  her  pnnted  «l 
playing  the  Debussy  piece  named  befor„ 
Searlatti’s  “Pastorale  e Capnccio, 

which  stood  for  the  fir*^ .-pr^f^’harm 
She  seemed  to  be  a pla>er 
and  sentiment,  rather  than  an  interpreter 
of  greater  power.  Her  tone  " as 
cal  her  finger  work  clear,  and  her  \ 
rfety  of  touch  pleasing.  In  her  general 
work  she  showed  artistic  sensibilitj , and 
she  made  a favorable  impression. 

EASTON  SINGS  ‘ISOLDE.’ 


Association. 


The  Cast. 


.Uu'iien  Muratore 

Prmzivajle  Georges  Baklanoff 

lonna  ue  » Garden 


Guido  Co 
Mnnna  Vann 


Marco  C 
\'edio  . 
Trivulzio 
Borso  . . 
Torello 


....*Mary  Garden 

V™*  .'...Edouard  Cotreuil 

l0Dna Jose  Mojica 

Constantin  Nicolay 

.Etienne  Contesso 
Desire  Defrere 


Conductor'. Vo lorgio  Polacco 


XV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

opera  “Monna  Vanna.”  so> 


heips  nor  hinders  him  to  have  some 
one  to  listen.  He  would  play  equally 
well,  perhaps,  before  a mirror  as  be- 
fore an  audience.  Not  that  he  is  in- j By 

different  or  contemptuous.  Far  i™—  Fevrier’s  opera  

ft  Only  he  does  not  mind  if  you  tail!  postponed,  was  performed  at  th 

to  understand  his  message,  so  long  a3banhattan  opera  House  last  gening. 

^rr^Positor.  not  an 

does  not  ever  dispute  them.  He  |.lhe  company.  There 

, 1 1..  o wnrk 


Wagner’s  Opera  Heard  by  I asl1 
ionnble  Audience  at  Metropolitan. 

Wagner's  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  was 
given  last  evening  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  for  the  third  time  tins 
season.  The  performance  differed  largely 
from  the  two  previous  ones  became  o. 
the  important  fact  that  Mme.  1 

Easton  sang  Isolde  in  place  of  - ••  J 

Matzenauer.  She  had  impersonated  an 
English  tongued  I soldo,  with  the 
Danv  at  this  house  once  last  spring. 

Well  schooled;  in  the  traditions  o er^ 
man  opera  on  its  native  soil  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  ytme.  Easton 
, would  readily  adapt  herself  to  the  role 
w\en  sung  in  its  original  tongue.  Her 
portrayal  of  the  Irish  princess  was 
again  wholly  lovely  in  conception  but 
wdth  the  artistic  gain  m power  of  re- 
stored musical  symmetry  and  color 
through  use  of  the  German  text.  Her 
voice  needed  more  warth  and  voiume  in 
parts  of  her  music,  but  her  fine  skUl  in 
^Ing  U and  her  ability  to  take  correct  y 
I the  high  notes  together  with  her  * 

! mirable  intelligence  in  action  served  to 
: preserve  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 

role.  The  others  in  the  cast  were  known 

I m|Mr?*r  Sembach  was  an  admirable 
I Tristan  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  sang  the 
1 BraXoae.  Mr.  Wbitehill  the  Kuvcnal, 
Mr.  Gustafson  King  Mark,  and  the  mmor 
singers  their  previous  roles.  Mr.  Bodan 
zkv  led  the  orchestra  and  vocal  forces 
through  an  excellently  balanced  ensem- 

MURATORE  RETURNS. 


ous  reception  frdiri  a pickf 
Ajs  the  curtain  fell  after  the  second  act 
he  was  greeted  by  a storm  of  applause 
and  cheering  that  was  not  stilled  until . 
after  ‘ho  had  taken  recalls  without 
number  and  had  beeij  the  embarrassed 
recipient  of  an  enormous  wreath  and  1 
an  equally  Gargantuan  floral  piece. 

It  was  an  evening  of  ill-repressed 
excitement  throughout.  The  audience 
was  so  obviously  waiting  to  welcome 
Muratore  back  that  the  first  act,  in 
I which  he  does  not  appear,  closed, 
with  only  a few  perfunctory  hand- 
claps. When  the  curtain  rose  for  the 
second  act.  showing  him  as  Prinzi- 
valle,  seated  in  his  tent,  the  applause 
was  so  insistent  that  the  progress  of 
the  opera  had  to  be  halted  until  he 
had  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 
Every  climax  was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  demonstration  of  enthusiasm, 
so  that  between  the  handclaps  of 
those  who  wanted  to  bear  them- 
selves applaud  and  the  indignant 
“ssSH!  ” of  those  who  wanted  to  hear 
the  singing,  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
follow  the  course  of  events. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
hardly  do  to  scrutinize  Mr.  Muratore  s 
singing  too  closely.  His  electing  to 
appear  at  all,  so  soon  after  his  illness, 
was  an  act  of  almost  foolhardy  cour- 
age. His  acting  was  as  graceful  and 
compelling  as  ever.  Histrionically  he 
he  did  not  seem  to  spare  himself  at 
all.  His  voice  was  glorious,  as  it  al- 
ways is,  but  tired  perceptibly  as  the 
evening  wore  on.  If  there  be  any  who 
still  argue  that  the  diaphragm  and 
stomach  muscles  are  not  the  singer  s 
mainstay,  they  would  have  had  an 
object  lesson  in  the  unwonted  tremor 
and  tendency  to  flatness  that  Mura- 
tore's voice  developed  toward  the  end 
of  the  second  act.  But  sick  or  well, 
he  is  a great  artist,  and  it  was  good 
to  hear  him  once  more. 

Monna  Vanna  is  not  one  of  Miss 
Garden’s  most  advantageous  roles.i 
This  Pisan  lady  is  no  Louise,  no^ 
terror-haunted  Melisande.  Shfe  is  a 
“grande  dame”  and  must  have  the 
grand  manner  if  she  is  to  mean  any- 
thing. Last  night’s  Monna  Vanna 
lacked  dignity.  She  moved  too  ner- 
vously and  indulged  in  too  many 
meaningless  gestures.  Mr.  BaklanofC 
gave  a powerful  and  moving  perform- 
ance, not  always  vocally  satisfying, 
as  the  jealous  Guido,  and  Jose  Mojica 
brought  grace  and  charm  to  the  small 
role  of  Vedio. 

Others  in  the  cast  were  Mr.Cotreuilj 
as  Marco  and  Mr.  Nicolay  as  Irl- , 
vulzio.  Mr.  Polacco  conducted  a oo.or-; 
ful  and  well  modulated  performance.  ^ 
As  at  last  year's  appearances,  the 
silly  practice  of  omitting  the  last  act 
left  the  audience  a bit  nonplused.  | 


and  does  mn  — * — , „ 

W.  open  th.  My  »t  * 

«»«*""  *s,rsi?  vm  rs« 

heart  of  Chopin.  And  as  you  will  ob- 
serve It  contains  auricles  and  ven- 
S,  two  of  each.”  There  were 
moments,  as  in  his  playing  of  the 
nocturne  In  V minor,  when  one 
f longed  to  deny  him,  to  protest.  * 
no'  That  cannot  be  right.  Lm  he 
v>as  right.  He  is  always  right 

His  playing  is  never  hard,  never 
rough  and  yet  his  very  gentleness 
Eft  tenderness.  It  is  the  delicacy 


for  him  He  alone  could  impersonate  , 
tor  mm.  n -Florentine  forces ; 

lhe  commander  of  the  Florentine 

Uncaged  in  beleaguering  Pi=a-  1 

' M Muratore’s  indisposition  was  no 
Up  of  the  ordinary  congested  vocal, 
lc  or  three-day  colds  of  opera  singers., 

;?r  was  app  ndicitis  and  the  — 

lt  La to  be  put  into  an  ambulance. 

Tried  off  to  a hospital  and  subjected 
hustled  off  t the  golden, 

to  an  opera— in  the  nays 

past. 


(ReprrrtTWTZTrrm 

e&itviynfrr) 


There  were  two  festivities  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  last  night. 
One  was  the  season's  first  perform- 
ance  of  Fevrier's  “Monna  Vanna. 

The  other,  which  was  equally  exciting 
and  much  noisier,  was  an  impromptu 
comiBg-out  party  in  honor  of  Lucien 
Muratore’s  appendix.  The  great 
,past’  - rth  after  the  operation  I French  tenor,  who  was  making  his 

lt;  ^“toTnot  taken  place  then  and  flrst  appearance  on  the  stage  since  his 
Se  e M Mumtoro  would  have  ceased  , operatSon,  received  a thunder- J 
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Marie  Novello  Gives  Piano 

Recital  for  Big  Audience 

“Fresh  from  a command  perform- 
ance in  London  in  which  she  greatly- 
pleased  King  George,  and  after  which 
Queen  Mary  personally  fastened  a 
ilittle  pin  on  her  gown,”  according  to 
her  advance  notices,  “Marie  Novello 
invites  the  opinion  of  New  Yorkers 
on  her  as  a pianist.”  The  invitations 
must  have  been  numerous  and  well 
regarded  by  New  Yorkers,  for  the 
Town  Flail  was  filled  Thursday  night 
and  the  audience  even  occupied  part 
of  the  platform.  And  after  hearing 
Marie  Novello  play,  they  may  have 
agreed  with  the  .listener  that  Queen 
Mary  at  any  rate  must  have  been  ^ 
greatly  pleased. 

Miss  Novello  did  everything  in  good 
form,  technically  speaking,  and  she 
never  allowed  her  feelings  to  run 
away  with  her.  Where  the  music 
mi-riit  have  rushed  and  clamored  un- 
der” other  hands,  she  conducted  it  all 
becomingly.  She  is  Welsh,  and  of  the 
type  of  blond  beauty  for  which  Lady 
Diana  Manners  is  much  admired  in 
England.  Her  Anglo-Saxon  audience 
was  very  appreciative.  She  playeo 
Debussy,  Scarlatti.  Palmgren,  Chopin. 

Leginska  and  Kindler  Go 

From  Brahms  to  Ornstein 

The  programme  went  from  Brahms 
and  Bach  abruptly  to  Leginska  and 
Ornstein  Thursday  night  at  Aeolian 
| Hall.  Ethel  Leginska  and  Hans  Kind- 
I ler,  with  impeccable  technique  anc 
! fine  understanding,  first  disposed  o, 
Brahms's  Sonata  in  E minor  for  piam 
and  cello,  and  then  Kindler.  unac 
companied,  earned  prolonged,  enthu 
siastic  applause  with  Bach’s  Frelud< 
and  Fugue  in  C minor. 

As  for  Leginska’?  own  music 
which  came  next,  all  that  the  listene 
heard  when  she  played  her  "Gargoyle 


or  Notre  Damn’"  was  a 
of  clangorous  chords,  scattered  rhyth- 
mic figures,  fragments  of  in'  lor  melo- 
dies, shrill  clatterings  high  In  the 
treble,  a few  ponderous  measures 
and  so  on. 

It  wajs  not  a musical  grotesque  as 
much  as  It  was  a grotesque  piece  of 
music.  Similarly,  her  Scherzo,  based 
on  an  extract  from  Tagore’s  “Garr 
doner,”  commencing  "O  mad,  superb- 
ly drunk,”  might  Just  as  well  have 
been  a literal  record  of  sounds 
knocked  out  of  a piano  by  an  excel- 
lent pianist  when  incoherently  drunk. 
Both  pieces  suggest,  however,  that 
they  were  deliberately,  constructed 
rather  than  felt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ornsteln  s 
sonata  for  cello  and  piano  which  fol- 
lowed the  Leginska  pieces,  undoubt- 
edly represents  something  which  vas 
felt  It  is  the  sort  of  abnormal  feel- 
ing however,  which  does  not  arouse 
sympathy  as  much  as  it  does  interest 
—a  sorl  si  clinical  interest.  

Grainger  Plays  With  Philharmonic. 

Percy  Grainger,  the  pianist,  was  warm- 
ly welcomed  with  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra under  Willem  Mengelberg  last 
evening  at  Carnegie  Hall,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  soloist  in  the  B-flat  minor, 
concerto  of  Tchaikovsky.  Richard 
(Strauss's  tone  poem  “ Zarathushtra,” 
end  Brahms  “ Academic  Festival  ” ov- 
erture completed  the  program,  which 
will  be  heard  again  in  the  same  hall  this  i 
afternoon. 


music  does  fail.  In 
ing  complex  literary  concepts. 

Mr.  Grainger's  performance  of  Schal- 
kowsky’s  concerto  In  one  of  his  moat 
familiar  offerings  ns  wqjl  as  one  .'of  his 
j most  characteristic.  He  has  not  often 
I been  so  well  seconded  In  producing  Ids 
| effects  by  an  orchestral  accompaniment 
I so  well  rounded  and  lucid  as  Mr.  Men- 
! gclberg  gavo  him. 


GALLI-CURCI’S  FAREWELL 

Sings  Lucia  at  Matinee  Benefit — 
Salazar  Wins  Ovation  in  ‘Pagllaccl.’ 

Mme.  Galli-Curcl  sang  her  season’s 
farewell  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday 
In  a matinOe  “Lucia”  for  the  New 
York  Hospital  Social  Servlet,  which 
profited  largely  by  a crowded  house  at 
speclnl  prices.  The  Italian  prima  donna 
has  yet  to  appear  once  more,  for  the  fif- 
teenth time,  with  the  company,  on  its 
|. Spring  trip  to  Atlanta,  wheic  she  sings 
I in  “ Traviata  " on  April  -8  nejt.  She 
was  assisted  yesterday_  by_ 
j thony,  Messrs.  Gigli.  ~ 


SINGER  SUES  CHICAGO  OPERA 


Zlrato,  Caruso’s  Secretary,  Thinks 
Metropolitan  Incomparably  Better. 

Brun  Zirato,  who  was  Secretary  to  En- 
rico Caruso,  testified  in  the  Supreme 
Court  yesterday  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  is  a “ thousand  and 
one  times  better  ” than  the  Chisago  Op- 
era Company. 

He  was  a witness  before  Justice  Mc- 
Cook in  a suit  by  his  wife,  Nina  Mor- 

fana.  against  the  Chicago  company  for 
10.000  damages  on  the  ground  that  her 
name  and  pictures  were  used  to  adver- 
tise the  Chicago  Opera  Company  for  its 
New  York  season,  although  her  contract 
had  expired. 

She  testified  that  she  had  sung  with 
both  the  Chicago  and  Metropolitan  com- 
panies and  on  concert  tours  with  Caruso, 
receiving  from  $250  to  $1,000.  The  case 
was  continued. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Miss  An- 

Messrs.  Gigli.  Do  Luca,  Mar- 
i'dones,  Bado  and  Audlslo,  under  Mr. 
i Papl’s  direction. 

j Manuel  Salazar,  the  Spanish- American 
] tenor,  heard  but  once  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan hitherto  when  lie  replaced  a fellow 
I artist  indisposed,  had  his  first  oppor- 
tunity in  last  evening's  double  bill  of 
“ Cavalleria  ” and  ” Pagllaccl  " to  sing 
Caruso's  famous  r61e  df  the  clown,  in 
which  the  younger  man  recently  made  a 
reputation  over  this  country  and  Canada 
with  the  San  Carlo  troupe. 

Mr  Salazar  was  warmly  greeted  Iasi 
night,  and  hls  ” Ridi.  Pagliaccio  " wor 
jsix  recalls.  Mr.  Zanelli  sang  the  pro- 
logue and  Miss  Bori  was  a popula1 
I Nedda.  Mme.  Jeritza,  Mr.  Harrold  anc 
others  reappeared  in  “ Cavalleria,”  and 
Mr.  Moranzoni  led  both  works  before 
anothe,  capacity  audience. 

Marguerite  White’s  Debut  ooncei  i.'  j 

Marguerite  White,  a young  soprano 
front  Milwaukee,  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Papl  of  the  Metropolitan  and  a dozen 
players  of  the  Chamber  Music  At  t So- 
ciety In  an  ambitious  debut  concert  last 
evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  She  sang 
Proch’s  variations  with  f,u.e,  lyrics 
from  Bach  to  Debussy,  arrangements 
by  Sgambatl  and  Schindler.  A final  in- 
fprpstinK  group  was  of  American  songs 
with  small  orchestra  by  Harvey  Kn- 
ders,  Emil  - Gerstenberg.  Bambndge 
Crist,  John  Carpenter  and  Deems  Taylor. 

Virginie  Mauret  Dances. 

V’irginie  Mauret  gave  a matinSe  of 
iances  at  the  Selwyn  Theatre  yesterday, 
assisted  by  Mischa,  R^ell,  violin; 
Julian  Kahn,  ’cello,  and  Mortime. 
Browning,  piano.  Miss  Mauret  had  tin 
advantage  of  Michel  Fokine  s arrange 
ments  of  Glazunoff’s  bacchanale  an- 
others  by  Russian  composers,  in  whlei 
she  won  much  applause. 

NAMARA  SINGS  THAIS. 


$300,000  RECEIPTS  I 
FOR  CHICAGO  OPERA 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  Chl- 
\ cago  Opera  Company  will  leave  New 
1 York  at  2:30  o’clock  this  afternoon  from 
; the  Pennsylvania  Station,  traveling  In 
two  special  trains  and  with  two  more 
trainloads  of  scenery  to  Philadelphia, 
the  next  stop  on  their  10,000-mile  tour. 
The  company  will  sing  for  a week  at 
the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan,  the  for- 
I mer  Hammersteln  house  there,  opening 
with  “ Tannhauser  ” tomorrow  night, 

• followed  by  “Jongleur,”  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  ” Pelleas  and  Melisadne,” 
” Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  ” and  ” Monna 
Vanna.” 

Ten  later  stops  on  the  tour  will  include 
I Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  dividing  the 
week  of  March  6 to  11 ; Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  March  18-18;  Helena,  Mont., 
for  a single  performance  on  March  20; 
Portland,  Ore.,  March  22-25;  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  two  weeks  will  be  spent. 

I from  March  27  to  April  8;  Los  Angeles, 
April  10-15;  Denver.  April  18-20,  and 
! Wichita,  Kan.,  April  21-22,  ending  at 
Chicago  on  April  23,  when  the  company 
disbands  for  the  season. 

The  cost  of  the  tour  beyond  New  York 
is  covered  by  local  guarantees  in  everv 
city  to  be  visited.  In  spite  of  actual 
deficits  hitherto,  the  company’s  ten 
weeks  at  the  Chicago  Audiorium  earned 
$61,000  more  than  any  previous  season 
in  the  home  town,  an  increase  of  abot” 
$1,000  per  performance.  Its  New  York 
subscription  also  rose  to  $180,000,  or 
$86,000  a week. 

The  total  receipts  here  during  the  last 
five  weeks  were  last  night  put  bv  con- 
servative estimates  at  $250,000  and  bv 
semi-officfal  statement  about  $800,000. 
Last  year,  when  one  more  week  was 
spent  in  this  city,  the  subscription  was 
above  $200,000,  while  the  total  receipts 
were  figured  at  $350,000  for  the  longer 
period. 

I Two  sold-out  performance  of  ” Rigo- 
lletto  ” and  “ L’Amore  dei  Tre  Re  ” ves- 
terday  afternoon  and  night  brought’tlie 
(Manhattan  engagement  to  a close.  After 


at  Fund  nf  tile 
afternoon  l>y  ( 
‘atllson  lliero 
by  B.  H.  Hill, 
sake  of  Vassal- 
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/ Takes  Role  Made  Famous  by  Miss 

TJie  Pliilharnionic  Society.  ! 

The  Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  • 

afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall  repeated  the  Massenet’s  “Thais”  was  repeated  by 
program  it  had  given  the  evening  before  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Man- 


under  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  direction,  name- 
|ly.  Strauss’s  ” Also  Spraeh  Zarathn- 
jstra  ” and  Brahms's  “ Academic  Over- 
ture,” with  Tschaikowsky’s  first  piano 
concerto,  played  by  Mr.  Percy  Grainger. 

The  performance  of  Strauss's  tone 
poem  differed  a good  deal  from  the  per- 
formance heard  here  not  long  ago  under 
the  composer's  direction.  It  was  in 
some  ways  more  intense ; more  was 
made  of  every  phrase,  every  point  of 
climax,  every  variety  of  sonority,  every 
accent,  every  dynamic  signature.  More 
juice  may  be  said  to  have  been  squeezed 
out  of  a score  that  begins  to  show  some 
■ 3igns  of  dessication.  There  are  things 
that  were  to  be  expected  from  the  gen- 
eral difference  in  the  two  conductors’ 
attitude  toward  the  work,  and  perhaps 
toward  the  task  of  conducting  in  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  is  not  at  all  satisfied 
to  leave  anything  undone  that  can  by 
any  possibility  be  done  to  increase  the 
effect  or  the  efficiency  of  the  perform- 
ance .and  he  takes  care  that  nothing  is 
left  undone  to  that  end.  But  there  must 
have  been  some  food  for  thought,  possi- 
bly for  query,  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
Mr.  Mengelberg' s tempos  differ  so  ma- 
terially from  those  the  composer  took. 
Certain  slow  passages  he  played  much 
slower  than  the  composer  played  them, 
(land  with  the  inevitable  difference  in  the 
resulting  character  imparted  to  the  mu- 
sic. 

j Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr. 
r,  Strauss’s  general  attitude  toward  work- 
ing  out  the  finer  details  of  his  orches- 
• tral  performances— and  it  is  very  well 
remembered  how  clear  his  exposition 
(was  of  much  of  “Also  Spraeh  Zarra- 
I thrustia  ’’—he  may,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  supposed  to  have  had  some  definite 
eeling:  of  his  own  about  his  own  tem- 
pos. He  had  only  to  indicate  them  bv 
the  wave  of  his  arm  to  get  them,  and 
so  what  he  did  get  was  undoubtedly 
that  which  he  intended. 

A good  deal  of  latitude  for  differences 
of  temperament  in  conductors,  in  feeling 
for  the  significance  of  certain  passages, 
in  calculation  of  the  general  effect,  was 
mdic  'rieci  by  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  reading. 

Thai  reading  was,  of  course,  vivid 
and  vital  and  sustained  the  interest  in 
tne  monstrous  composition,  no  doubt,  as 
w£‘Las  ,, 1 , ca:’}.  be  maintained.  But 
w'bether  it  clarified  the  world  philosophy 
of  the  music,  or  threw  light  upon  the 
etaphysics  of  Nietzsche  any  better 
an  any  other  reading,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Strauss  s tone  poem  seemed  yes- 
terday, as  it  has  seemed  before,  a vast 
and  ingenious  musical  structure;  more 
ingenious  than  inspired,  and  showing 
its  facture  more  each  year;  and  utterly 


hattan  last  evening.  This  performance 
might  be  permitted  to  pass  without  com- 
ment but  for  the  fact  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  representative  of  the  fair  Alex- 
andrian was  not  Miss  Garden,  but  Mme. 
Marguerite  Namara,  who  had  not  ap- 
peared before  in  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son. Much  has  been  written  about  Mas- 
senet’s opera,  and  its  heroine  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  When  the  mass  of 
opinion  is  reduced  to  solid  remnant  ail 
that  remains  is  the  belief  that  there  is 
very  little  in  Thais  except  the  singu- 
larly interesting  personality  of  Miss 
Mary  Garden. 

Mme.  McNamara  looked  very  well  in- 
deed. She  has  the  figure  and  the  face 
for  the  part  and  she  wore  and  took  off 
some  good  clothes.  She  strode  about 
the  stage  vigorously  and  made  many 
wide  armed  gestures.  And  she  sang 
with  a thin,  acidulous  quality  of  tone 
which  coldly  resembled  that  of  the 
general  director.  Mme.  McNamara  ap- 
parently made  no  special  attempt  at  an 
imitation  of  Miss  Garden,  yet  being 
Thais  and  having  length  without 


the  matinee  there  was  a prolonged  de/ 
monstration  by  the  audience,  which  re- 
fused to  leave  the  theatre  even  after  thf 
asbestos  curtain  was  lowered.  At  firsi 
the  crowd  turned  toward  the  boxes  a> 
left  of  the  stage,  calling  for  Miss  Masor 
and  her  companions. 

Presently  both  Schlpa  and  Schwar; 
appeared  in  a box  at  the  other  side*  anc 
the  cheering  throng  rushed  the  rail; 
while  many  grasped  the  artists’  hands 
A final  shout  arose  as  the  baritone  sa- 
luted the  tenor  In  European  stvle  with 
a brotherly  embrace  and  a kiss. 

Miss  Garden  herself  held  the  stage  for 
a farewell  to  New  York  last  evening, 
when  she  reappeared  in  Moritemezzl’s 
opera,  offering-  one  of  her  few  Italian 
roles,  with  the  “ three  kings  ” sung  by 
Edward  Johnson,  Baklanoff  and  Laz- 
zari,  again  under  Mr.  Polacco’s  direc- 
tion. The  house  was  again  filled  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  cheering  assembly, 
and  the  early  curtain  was  the  signal 
for  a long  continued  ovation  to  the  di- 
rectrix and  her  fellow  .-tars. 

C.  A.  Shaw,  the  Chicago  business 
manager,  accompanying  the  tour,  when 
asked  to  discuss  the  engagement,  which 
had  been  announced  as  the  company's 
past  in  the  East,  said  tnat  not  only  the 
.artists  and  staff,  but  also  the  Western 
(directors  were  “ more  than  content  ” 
with  their  reception  by  the  public  of 
New  York. 

j The  new  Civic  Opera  Association, 
which  is  to  succeed  Harold  McCormick 
in  financing  opera  in  Chicago  and  the 
West,  he  added,  had  already  raised 
over  half  its  proposed  $500,000  guarantee 
and  organized  for  business  another  year. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH 


(I or  the 

After  listening  to  a 
and  Fugue,  Brphm.s  i 
theme  by  Haydn  and  ron 
modern  works  by  Schubc 
Sucns  and  Bax,  played  with  mu 
j lous  brilliance  and  stirring  effect 
audience  received  the  jazz  with  h 
smiles.  It  was  jazz  in  good  cl 
and  modern  conlpany,  played  by  r 
nized  artists.  /And  it  was  good  ja 

To  at.  least  one  listener  It  wi 
interesting  to  hear  and  more  pci 
sive  to  movement  than  the  anah 
'compositions  of  other  nations 
which  it  was  bracketed  on  the 
'gramme.  These  were  Tailleferre's 
rapidly  moving  French  game  of 
“Cache-Cache”  (Hide  - and  - Seek); 
Stravinsky's  dlssonantal  and  clatter- 
ing Slavonic  "Balalaika”  and  “Gal- 
lop,” and  Chabrler’s  unctuous  and 
•sentimental  “Spanish  Rhapsody.” 

The  audience  seemed  to  approve 
with  Increasing  enthusiasm  as  the 
syncopated  jazz  rhythms  hopped  and 
shrugged  and  tugged  at  their  hands 
and  their  feet.  Two  Japanese  in  (he 
(audience  seem  to  be  tickled  by  the 
music.  And  in  a box,  the  famous 
(Viennese  pianist  Artur  Schnabel  and 
the  Australiap  Ernest  Hutcheson,  lis- 
tened with  interest  at  first,  as  if  they 
were  seriously  studying  jazz.  And 
then,  when  enthusiastic  applause 
forced  a repetition,  the  Viennese, 

Schnabel,  wagged  his  head  to  the 
rhythmic  and  smiles  apologetically,  it 
seemed,  for  doing  it  so  openly. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  four  operas  which  New  York 
heard  yesterday  afternoon  were 
| "Faust””  at  tho  Metropolitan  Opera 
| House  in  the  afternoon,  sung  by  Far- 
rer.  Berat,  Martinelli  and  Rothier; 
‘Die  Walkucre”  at  the  Metropolitan 
fin  the  evening,  sung  by  Easton,  Mat- 
zenaucr,  Gordon,  Kingston,  White- 
hill  and  Gustafson;  “Rigoletto”  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  (the 
Chicago  Opera  Association)  in  the 
afternoon,  sung  by  Mason,  Schipa,  , 
Cotreuil  and  Paperte;  and  “The  Love  . 
of  the  Three  Kings”  at  the  Manhat- 
tan in  the  evening,  sung  by  Mary  ! 
Garden,  with  Johnson,  Baklanoff  and 
Lazarri. 

A French  violinist,  Henri  Duval,  at  ; 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  evening  played  ( 
Handel’s  sonata  in  A major,  Wieni-  | 
awski’s  concerto  in  D minor,  pieces  | 
by  Wilhelmj,  Beethoven,  Hubay  and  | 
two  of  his  own  compositions. 
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Fritz  Kreisler’s  Recital. 

Fritz  Kreisler’s  violin  recital  given  in 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  was 
attended  by  a very  large  audience,  such 
as  never  fall  him  on  these  occasions.  It 
was  announced  that  the  proceeds  from 


the  sale  of  boxes  and  a number  of  seats 
breadth, “clrlcumamblent  afams  and  an  at  this  concert  would  be  devoted  to  the 
icy -tone,  she  could  not  prevent  a super-  destitute  and  starving  children  of 
ficial  resemblance.  Vienria. 

The  outward  signs,  however,  did  not 
indicate  an  inward  grace.  When  she 
sang  "Dis-moi  que  je  suis  belle”  it  was 
not  difficult  to  think  “Possibly.”  When 
she  sang  “L’Amour  est  unvertu  rare,”  it 
was  easy  to  think  “TJnquestio nably  J\The 
warmth  and  potency  of  spell  were  wait- 
ing. It  was  a commendable  assumption. 

It  was  not  a convincing  interpretation. 

It  left  behind  it  further  proof,  if  any 
ve re  needed,  that  Massenet  s Thais  is 


Vienr 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  program  was  unusual  in 
that  it  contained  two  concertos — Bach’s 
in  A minor  and  Mendelssohn's,  the  for- 
mer being  played  as  seldom  by  virtuosos 
as  the  latte.r  is  frequently.  Mr.  Kreis- 
ler’s performance  of  it  was  notable  for 
Its  glowing  warmth  of  tone,  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  the  andante,  the  splen- 
did rhythmical  verve  of  the  last  allegro. 
It  was  a performance  of  great  style  and 
was  deeply  stirring  from  first  to  last, 
pcbly  beautiful  and  profoundly  musical. 
His  playing  of  the  Mendelssohn  con- 


ir:~ a ’ ITT-L, Vnarn  whieh  reauires  certo  was  as  far  removed  as  possible 
a weak  and  watery  opera  which  requires  from  thg  funct  int0  which  its  fa_ 

the  wine  of  life  to  be  poured  into  it  by  miliar  measu,  es  oft  lea  I ts  inter- 
preters, vivified  by  the  delicately  roman- 
tic feeling  in  which  it  was  saturated. 

He  followed  it  with  Carl  Friedberg’s 
arrangement  of  Schubert's  melodious 
rondo  in  D,  played  w th  rr  r--.it  1 
minuet  by  Parpora,  Cartier’s  “ La 
Chass4,”  Cyril  Scott's  ’ Lj.ms  and 
nd  his  own  ’’  T.-i  Gitane  ’ nr'.dp  up  th 
rest  of  the  program ; and  in  all  of  it  the 
audience  manifestly  took  great  pleasure. 

JAZZ  SHARES  HONORS 
WITH  BRAHMS  AND  BAX 

j Among  the  pieces  of  music  for  two 
pianos  which  were  played  for  the  ben-  1 
■“fit  of  tho  Vassar  College  Salary  En- 

^ ..i 


_ woman  of  subtle  dramatic  skill. 

The  associates  of  Mme.  Namara  were 
those  heard  in  the  previous  representa- 
tion of  teh  opera.  Mr.  Dufranne  gave 
the  audience  a sincere  impersonate  of 
AthanacA.  Mr.  Ritch  as  Nikias  again 
produced  the  impression  of  a tenor  more 
generously  endowed  with  arms  than  with 
voice.  The  audience  was  not  large,  but 
it  was  kind* 

'ill  ! 


The  ballet  suite  from  Gretry’s  opera 
“Cephale  et  Procris”  opened  a pro- 
gramme of  instrumental  works  that 
Artur  Bodanzky  conducted  for  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Music  at  the 
Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It  is 
graceful,  charming  music,  a bit  more 
sophisticated  harmonically  than  the 
bulk  of  late  eighteenth  century  music, 
and  well  worth  playing. 

Gretry  wrote  the  opera  to  a text  by 
Marmontel  and  produced  it  under 
royal  auspices  at  Versailles  on  Dec. 
30,  1773.  The  suite  played  yesterday 
was  arranged  from  the  ballet  music 
by  Felix  Mottl,  who  modernized  the 
orchestration  and  somewhat  aug- 
mented it,  There  uve  three  move- 
ments, a “tambourin,”  a minuet  and 
a gigue — or,  more  frankly,  jig.  The 
last  named  is  particularly  good,  trip- 
ping Its  way  with  a Sulllvanesque  lilt 
and  gayety  that  must  surely  have 
brought  down  the  house  that  opening 
night  at  Versailles.  Yesterday’s  or- 
chestra played  it  delightfully  under 
Mr.  Bodanzky,  and  the  audience  liked 
it  enormously. 

Followed  a Mozart  ‘ Divertimento  ’ 
— his  seventeenth — for  string  quartet 
and  two  horns.  Mozart  wrote  these 
divert imentl  as  salon  music — some- 
thing to  play  on  social  occasions — and 
nobody  would  have  been  more  sur- 
prised than  he  at  tho  pontifical  pomp 
with  which  hls  piece  was  offered  yes- 
terday. It  is  pretty  enough  music- 
written.  with  great  terbnical  expirt- 
u ess  and  a negligent  sort  of  spon- 
taneity. It  doesn't  mean  anything  in 
particular  beyond  a soothing  appeal 
to  the  ear,  except  to  the  sort  of 
worshippers  who  nollect  the  waistcoat 
buttons  of  famous  n.en. 

Jf  It  could  have  been  played  behind 
potted  palms,  or  If  a sextet  of  v’.r- 


8 


ment.  There  was  the  ballet  suite  ar 
■ r ■ ranged  by  Felix  Mottl  comprising  three 

tucsl  had  strolled  but  and  dasheo mi, 

off,  It  might  have  whi-ea  away  an  ode  D for  strjng  quartet  and  two  horns  and 
■Mm  t"  G.  Francesco  Malipiero’s  “ Irnpressloni 
dal  Vero,  ” Part  I. 

All  this  music 


program  was  in  fact  one  not  calculated 
to  stimulate  either  curiosity  or  excite- 


Malipiero,  Number 


twenty  minutes  very  pleasantly.  In 
otead,  six  of  the  orchestra  players  sat  j 
and  performed  it  amid  9 forlorn  vvil-  j 
derness  of  empty  clifirs  and  music 
stands,  while  Mr.  Bodanzky  solemnly 
conducted  them!  The  result  recalled 
H.  G.  Wells's  cruel  reference  to 
Henry  James  as  a ‘ hippopotamus 
toying  with  a pea.”  Poor  Wolfgang’ 

Last  came  Francesco  Malipiero’s 
“Irnpressloni  dal  Vero.”  This  suite, 
vrhose  much-disputed  title  has  finally 
been  translated  as  “Impressions  of 
Nature,”  is  in  two  parts,  the  second 
of  which  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra played  under  Mr.  Bodanzky 
in  1920,  the  Boston  Orchestra  play- 
ing the  first  here  in  January,  1921. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  the  first 
part  yesterday.  There  are  three 
movements,  or  tableaux  if  you  like, 
called  respectively  the  Tomtit,  the 
Woodpecker,  the  Owl.  The  music  is 
well  scored,  piquantiy  harmonized 
and  has  some  fairly  interesting 
themes.  Mallpiero,  however,  seems  to 
have  little  sense  of  structure.  His 
only  notion  of  thematic  development 
seems  to  be  to  reiterate  a short 
theme,  assigning  it  to  various  instru- 
ments and  giving  it  variegated  har- 
monic and  orchestral  support.  The 
result  is  a scrappiness  that  ap- 


AIl  this  music,  except  apparentlv  the 
third  part  of  Malipiero’s  “ Impressions.’’ 
had  been  heard  here.  The  ballet  music 
Is  a wholly  charming  specimen  of  what 

a nphrl  in  nnoru  tin  a 


jo  a.  wuujiy  tucu  specimen  or  what 
was  danced  in  operatic  performances  of 
the  old  regime,  with  some  orchestral  re- 
touching to  make  it  more  effective  to 
modern  ears.  Mozart’s  “ Divert'mento  ” 
is  another  charming  specimen  of  the  old 
regime;  one  of  many  such  compositions 
in  numerous  movements— in  this  case, 
•six— toward  which  this  composer’s  atti- 
tude, and  likewise  his  audiences’,  was 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  . j 

i t/eet  ertZaj/'s  last  editiw^  | 
Except  that  tP*  compesmofr  illustra- 
tive of  the  impressionistic  school  of 
to-day  was  included  in  the  program, 
the  eighth  of  the  concerts  given  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  in  Town  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon  recalled  the  Concerts  of 
Old  Music  which  Mr.  Sam  Franko  used 
There  was  even  some  of  the 


.«<*»■!  same  music— namely,  excerpts  from  the 

..  +h__  triwnrai  ballet  in  Gretry’s  opera  Cephale  et  t|  . ideals  among  sympathetic  and  in- 

cs^«JsiJraa^visra  *»*■*  rrrir  r,«S,&  r 

the  string  quartet.  The  two  forms  have  made  by  Felix  Mottl,  has  D.cn  nea  Damrosch  declared,  made  him  look  li.te 
hardly  more  than  the  function  of  filling  j sjncc  in  concerts  by  our  sympnonic  i a noman  Emperor  inslcad  of  a mu- 


rdfeh  to  American  music  and  CTWari!  |* 
the  establishing  of  a perpetaal  f'llow-  | 
ship  in  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  ; - 
to  be  known  as  the  Walter  Damroaen  , 
Fellowship  of  Music.  February  27,  1S2Z,  , 
Nnv  York.”  , . I 

Dr.  Finlev  in  his  spefccb  referred  to  | 
Mr.  Datnrosch’s  residence  of  fifty  years  h 
in  this  country  and  his  Activity  of  thirty-  | 
seven  years  as  conductor  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  confessed  himself  overcome  by  the 
honor  paid  him  and  rendered  a tribute 
• to  tbe  combined  orchestras  and  the  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  who  support  them.  • 
He  ptaised  the  American  Academy  in 
I-torhe  for  its  action  in  establishing  a, 
department  of  music,  of  which  the  pur- 
pose was  to  give  promising  young  Arntr- 
ican  composers  opportunity  to  work  out, 
their  Ideals  among  sympathetic  and  in- ; 


a Roman  Emperor  inslead  of  a mu- 
sician. 

After  Mr.  Damroch’s  speech  t'jie  pro- 


*ia.i uo  i*i^*t  coo  ..... -- since  in  concerts  by 

d,Uth.M  dance  I 

to  act  as  conductor  in  it,  as  in  the  rest  were  followed  by  a UivertimenA  doctors  was  heartily  applauded,  and  the 

of  the  program;  and  no  doubt  thereby  | by  Mdzart  for  four  strings  an  : 

l-ioirxA/i  tn  o Hotior  nprfnrnm RRf*.  }\Qrns  the  oflicc  of  the  latter  oemgi  , , . . i «. ; „ - acso « t 


c 1 1 vh  yj  l t-'fo  l tvi  x i , wim  ^ 

helped  to  a better,  performance. 

Mr.  Malipiero’s  “ Impressions  of  M 
ture,”  as  Mr.  Humiston  decides  is  the 
best  way  of  translating  the  title,  is  not 
one  of  the  most  fearful  wildfowl  of 
modern  music.  Its  ornithological  sub- 
titles give  occasion  for  an  allusion  to 
songs  of  the  tomtit,  the  woodpecker  and 
the  gentler  sort  of  owl  which  have  sug- 
gested to  the  composer  his  theme.  He 
has  not  followed  any  of  them  too  liter- 
ally, even  when  he  recalls  the  rattle 
of  " the  woodpecker.  Though  there  is 
The  hint  of  inanimate  as  well  as  of  ani- 
mate nature  in  the  music,  it  may  be 
called  more  “ subjective  ” than  “ objec- 
tive ” in  its  nature.  It  is  lightly  scored, 
delicately  colored,  and  is  the  develop- 


UCUUILC1J  I'-'fCt.I , 0.11  i-l  1*9  Lilt-  V4V, 

...  * Kcranniness  that  ap-  ment  of  really  musical  material  in  a 

result  is  a sc  PP  ...  , .recognizably  musical  manner  that  is  not 

Iproaches  incoherence  ana  that  nas  iu : without  insinuating  charm, 
cumulative  effect  upon  the  listener  ' 


I whatsoever.  * soun(j  Another  farewell  appearance  was  made 

1 could  be  played  by  tse  and ^ sound  n Mlss  Elena  Ger. 


j complete.  But  a collection  of  these 
1 blocks  played  one  after  the  other  no 
more  makes  a homogeneous  musical 
structure  of  “Irnpressloni  dal  Vero 
than  a pile  of  stones  makes  a ca- 
i thedral. 


Miss  Gerhardt’s  Farewell  Recital. 


in  the  evening,  when  Miss  Elena  Ger- 
hardt  gave  In  the  Town  Hall  her  last 


110,1  Ul,  feavc  xii  LUC  1.  on  u nail  ■ iu*a 

song  recital  before  her  return  to  Europe. 
Her  program  was  varied ; it  included 


Mengelberg  Guest  Conductor 
k at  Philharmonic  Concert. 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  under 
the  guest  conductor,  Willem  Mengel- 
berg, filled  two  hours  for  several 
thousand  concert  subscribers  at  Car- 
negie Hall  yesterday  afternoon  be  - 
tween  3 o’clock  and  5.  They  did  It 
with  good  playing,  it  is  true-but  what 
thev  nlaved  was  Bizet’s  “l’Arlesienne 


nci  pi  usia.ui  w<u>  vaucu  , il  jiigiuucu 

airs  by  Benedetto  Marcello,  Gluck  and 
Handel ; a group  of  songs  by  Schumann 
and  another  by  Hugo  Wolf.  Miss  Ger- 
hardt  was  in  excellent  form,  and  sang 
with  a great  variety  and  aptness  of  ex-  | 
pression  and  excellent  phrasing.  The 
German  lieder  included  some  that  are 
among  the  less  familiar,  in  which  the 
singer’s  admirable  skill  in  characteriza- 
tion was  called  into  full  play.  The  audi-  1 
epee  showed  much  enthusiasm,  and  Miss  | 
Gerhardt  gave  several  encores. 


horns,  tne  omce  ***• 

chiefly  to  give  occasional  fullness  and 
color  to  the  music.  It  had  S1X. 
ments,  and  though  a pretty  P1®  . ■ 

chamber  music  is  scarcely 
with  the  string  quartets  which  hate 
held  a place  in  chamber  music  pro- 
grams uninterruptedly  since  the  day 
of  their  composition.  It  was  long 
though  we  think  Mr.  Bodanzky,  who 
conducted  it  as  if  it  were  an  ew 
chestra!  piece,  spared  the 
some  of  the  variations  which  make  uj 
the  second  movement.  In  spite  ot  i s 
help,  Messrs.  Nastrucci.  Svedrofsky 
Payre  and  Warlike  (strings)  and  Coi 
ratio  and  Ringer  (horns)  failed  to  pro 
duce  the  effect  w In c h w ou  1 d hav cbrcer, 
made  by  a practiced  chamber  mu^icl 

enTheblniodern  number  was  the  first 
part  of  Malipiero’s  “Impiessioni  dal 
Vero,”  which  New  Yorkers  heard  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  0 - 
chestra  on  January  8 of  last  >®ar-  .* 

gave  moderate  pleasure  tnen  and  again 
(yesterday  chiefly  by  its  delineation 
of  the  sylvan  moods  for  which 
greater  men  than  MaUpiero  have  found 
musical  delineation  by  the  use  of  bird 
calls,  harmonies  and  instrumental  d - 
vices  designed  to  evoke  fancies i of  forj 
est  scenes— Beethoven  in  hia  , Pastoral 


huge  orchestra,  barring  some  occasional  j 
excess  of  sound,  played  vefy  will  in- 1 
deed.  ilr.  Damrosch  referred  to  this  in  j 
his  speech  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  J 
development  of  orchestra!  technic  in  thls*| 
country.  The  orchestral  players  seemed  j- 
greatly  pleased  with  this  remark  and  j 
the  audience  applauded  warmly. 


RUSSIAN  VIOLINIST’S  DEBUT. 


Michael  PollaklD  Gives  First  Re- 
dial Here. 

Michael  Pollakin.  a Russian  vidlin- 


$10,000  CARUSO  BENEFIT. 


they  played  was  Bizet  - - — 

suite  Debusscy’s  three  orchestral 
sketches  of  “The  Sea”  and  Schuberts, 

Seventh  Symphony.  j 

After  the  Bizet  suite  of  incidental  , 
music  and  Debussy’s.,  impressionism, 
the  Shubert  Symphony  seemed  to  be 
the  climax  of  diffuseness.  The  con-  , 

' cert  was  little  more  than  a display  ot 
, subtle  musical  effects  and  felicitous 
; technical  processes,  which  Mengel- 
berg presented  wit  hmasterly  crafts- 
i manslilp.  If  any  listener  wished  for 
l music  which  might  exhibit  some  foi  - 1 
I mal  beauty  for  him  to  admire,  or 
i music  whicli  succeeds  in  revealing 
I emotion  in  a generalized  expression,, 
or  communicates  feeling  involved  in 
j a description,  he  must  have  found 
v very  little  at  the  Philharmonic  con- 
cert  yesterday  to  satisfy  lum. 


Large  Audience  Attends  Hippodrome 
Memorial  Concert. 

Mrs.  Caruso  occupied  a stage  box  at 
the  Hippodrome  conceit  for  the  Caruso 
memorial  fund  last  evening,  when  - 


I est  scenes— Beethoven  in  ---  r 

Svmohonv,'’  for  instance,  and  Wagner 
in  a scene  in  ‘‘Siegfried”  and  his  Sieg- 
fried Idyl.”  The  imagination  of  these 
men  found  unfettered  play,  though  they 
adhered  to  logical  sequence  and  sym 
metry  and  provoked  rise  and  fall,  flux 

and  reflux,  evocation  and  progress  of 
the  emotions  which  MaUpiero  by  his  - 
iteration  of  phrases  did  not.  There  « 
a spot  in  Beethoven’s  Scene  by  tne 
Brook  which  a good  many  critics  t i 


ist,  made  his  debut  in  a recital  in  Town* 
Hall  yesterday  aftfernoon.  He  played 
Glazounov's  A minor  concerto,  the 
Bach  chaconne,  the  “Poeme”  of  Chaus-j 
son  and  other  pieces,  including  Hara- 
aate's  “Zigeunerweisen.”  Jlr.  Poliakin 
cobles  somewhat  late  in  a crowded  sea- 
son, but  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
make  a plaefe  for  himself. 

He  proved  to  be  a competent  per- 
fomer,  equipped  with  a tone  whicii 
rni^’it  have  been  a little  less  wiry,  a_ 
good  intonation,  a free  bow  and  musi- 
cal intelligence.  His  playing  of  the 
chaconne  was  characterized  by  fine 
breadth  of  style,  by  authority  and  solid 
musicianship.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
performances  sf  this  teat  pidee  heard 
hero  this  season  and  stamped  Mr.  P6- 
liakin  as  ah  artist.  He  was  heard  by  a 
good  sized  audience  in  which  were 
some  of  the  well  known  local  violinists 
and  amateurs. 


memorial  fund  last  evening.  ' ’ — “ Brook  which  a goou  man vv. - 

large  audience  contributed  over  $10,000 . tty  bald  realism  (the  little  concer 

gross  receipts  i admission  fees  and  a ape-  g nightingale,  quail  mid  cuckoo)  bu 

besides.  Robert  seefav.  aher  all  the  imitations  float  away  in  tm 


Ponselle,  Martinelli  ami 
Diinist*  Head  Cast  in  Verdi’s 
Opera. 


Verdi’s  “Ernani"  was  sung  last  even-  , 
at  the  Metropolitan  to  a aige  an 


Hal  collection  besides.  Robert  Seefa  .,  aner  ail  vne  „(,r  rar 

opportunities  to  children  of  thepo  _,^jn  I *>  sjnrularlv  enough,  the  most  al-  , 0£  the  company.  diat’nguished 


! n^MWt^V  -t  jmnisc  took  his  place  a^  san,  the  Don 
thort  ^nSng  quickstep  and  was  re-  far-away  and  alluring  that,  CaHo».  At  the  operas  last  prev  ^ 

neated  lltmMwo  .similar  novelties  called  | audience  waited  for  more  ' 


The  last  appearance  of  Albert  Coa  . 
as  this  season’s  guest  conductor  o “m 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
made  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  aftew 
noon,  where  he  conducted  a progra 


Joseph  Schwarz  added  a Tramtta  , 

air  after  the  prologue  to  Ragiia*c>, 
and  Ulysses  Lappas,  the  young  Greek, 
tenor  won  an  ovation  with  CaIU*?*j 
own  solo  from  Leoncavallo  s 0Pe,a',T*pa 
Schipa  and  Riccardo  Martin  completed 
a triple  array  of  tenors.  Marguerite 
d’Alvarez  and  Graziella  Pareto  sang 
soprano  airi,  and  there  were  instrumen- 
tal numbers  by  Arturo  Bonucei  and 


so  genxie,  . , , , ”„nl,0! 

I yesterday’s  audience  waited  for ‘ m®”*, 
j even  after  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  left  the 
! stage.  - 


7. 


vi' 


By  11  . J. 


K’-  Mr?  Rufforthen  at  Home  in  the 
house,  finally  appeared  as  the  Spamst 
King  and  with  enviable  success.  , 

La«t  night  ^Ir.  Danise  was  back  again 
in  the  cast  and,  save  a little  hoarseness  , 
of  tone  repeated  his  admirable  impel  - ; 

rol.  The  *£ ; 

rioals  were  all  familiar  in  then  pa  s 


HEAdERSOX.  , cipals  were  an  

Friends  and  supporters  of  the  Amer’-  Ponselle^  ■’jtn°dher  music  with  ?-  ; 

can  Academy  in  Rome,  desiring  to  fount,  ‘™ate>’ot  palways  correct  and  fm.shed 
. , i the*  insti*  * . foehns:  both  in  son© 


made  up 


ire  he  conductea  a ^^^_  -onisTaw  Hubcrman. 
of  Brahms’s  favorite  sym  I „ b„ 


can  Academy  in  nome,  stv]e  not  always  conm  *“V7. 

another  musical  fellowship  in  the  insti-  ^ her  inip0SSi0ncd  feeling  both  in.  ^ 
ration  and  to  attach  to  it  tne  name  o.  and  aci;on  could  not  tlle 

.o orchestral  con-  y];,:nnai  r.pst  of  dramatic  \alue 


HrS!  1SSSS ssrssf ’&s « «a‘A  — 


to 


quest. 


Uvv..  . played  the 

The  performance  of  the  symphony,  ;iia;jovK  M 
was  on  the  broad  lines  that  Mr. 

I has  made  recognizably  his  own 
ous  and  vehement,  not  always 


(D 


Society,  Philharmonic 


sssaas- - ks-«« 
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zjrzrsz  rsss.  trs.  yAfsrif r igw-e 

rsst  fiywrs»  K 


ooiBe  for  Walter  Damrosch,  Just  re- 
turned from  yngiand.  who  sat^ato 

Sbut^^Pl^-  ^ -Wch  he-™~ 


sidcred  a huge  success 

Casals  Is  Concert  Soloist. 

Pablo  Casals  played  at  the  Metro- 


fn  applauding  Mr.  CoatcB^^  was  thus|  appearing  as  soloist Inn  lin^br  PHUl 


"The*  parting  ||  opera  orchestra  under  Paul 

^ Edouard- GUKl’ 


AHur"  Bodanzky  and  Men*|i 

and  Leopold  Stokowski  ot  the 

(KKStfS wgjfK- 
s~?  »*  SS;., 

'Sf’T'S  wSUTUi-*  *•  <“ 

Mr.  Bodanzky:  of.  B^-V  “Les 


* and  Mr.  Mardones  gave  a 

“ne  Don  Ruy  Gomez..  The  melodious 
i of  the  old  fashioned  music  a*am 
furnTshed  satisfying  pleasure  to  tbe  ear 
The  splendor  of  the  stage  settings  gave 
Viewed  cause  for  admiration  and  he 
^ ...in,  Mi^s  Rosina  Gain  as  me 

u,r<5,i  ensemble.  Mr.  P.Pl  w»  «• 
conductor^  ^ x , 4 2 2- 


Mahlei 


i • 


1 3K  &SS 

Th«  Friends  of  Music. 


at  the  piano  in  pieces  by  Godowsky , 
Popper  and  Saint-Saens.  Manuel  Sa- 
lazar sans  airs  from  “ ^ men 
Tosca."  appearing  m place  of  Mr.  faem 
bach,  while  Miss  Ponselle  vvas  'car 
airs  from  ’’  Sicilian,  Vesper-  and 


Present  Mrs.  Whitney'S  Plaeqne. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mi 
ever  heard  the  story  ot 


in 


There  seemed  to  be  hardly  more  than 
i a languid  Interest  in  the  concert  of  the 
Friends  of  Music  which  was  given  yes- 
, I terday  afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 


“ Gioconda.'  ’ and 

Md  i group  of  songs 
accompanied  by  Florence  Harvey 


There  was  mdeh  aotn’Hy  °u^ie  sta-^.  Men£.ejber„  

fn-  the  Pri*’c'f,’’V  ocmiied  tltc  from  how  Some  fifty  years  ago  <??rl  Berg 
S in C turn,  'and  the  changing : mantl>  when  somebody  protested  that 

musicians  was  almost  ^ Vcre  h«  was  playing  too  much  of  Magnei  s 

as  that  of  conuuutovs.  ^ ^ Fin-  music  and  that  the  puonc  did  not  like 

was  an  mtei \ al  * non 
1 e 


IC,  the  Brahms  excerpt,  appeared 

oft  the  platform  to  pt 


i Dr.  Jonn  n.  > mueu-  ^ 

. excerpt,  appeared  .f  repiied:  “Then  tnev  must  hear  it  tin 

resent  10  htr.  Dam-  ’ ‘do;»  w'e  think  the  talc  a hit 

„ 'lf  Si(ined  plaque  Lpo'cryphal,  hut  whether  true  or  not  and 


•I au oi  ni  vu  p'e*.'-  ■ i . , 

rosch  a bronze  rdacmccesidm-d  . 

Harry  '' 1 d of  Mr.  Dam- 1 whether  Mr.  Mengelbevg  has  heard  it 

beers  a strum*  l,nscripUon;  Walter  not  he  seems  to  .he  acting  m ac- 


roscU 


and  tho 


To  com 


Damrosch,  New  Vork.  10-v  paro- 

Tte  the  services  ot  w c 


rff 


Rt. 


•am 


ti* 


lion* 


iraahci 

on  with  some  old  mdsic  as  well  as 
«e  new. 

Tfc are  is  scarcely  a work  in  the  sym- 
lonic  list  which  is  more  familial-  or 
imired  than  Schubert’s  great  sym- 
-iony  in  C,  yet  the  patrons  of  the 
hilharmonic  Society  have  been  asked 
* hear  it  three,  if  not  four,  times  with- 
i the  last  ten  days,  and  on  Tuesday 
ight  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
ley  heard  the  first  of  three  perforni- 
ices  set  down  for  this  week  of'  Mahler's 
lird  symphony.  So  far  as  New  York 
concerned  the  symphony  is  a novelty, 
-ough  the  majority  of  its  companions 
ave  been  performed  here  at  one  time 
x another  under  the  direction  of  the 
imposer,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Dr. 
luck  and  Mr.  Stokowski. 

For  reasons  which  need  not  be  in- 
uired  into  none  of  these  conductors 
lade  an  effort  to  create  a Mahler  cult 
-not  even  the  composer  himself.  But 
n exceedingly’  energetic  propaganda 
•hieh  began  in  Europe  before  the 
eath  of  Mahler  has  been  cultivated 
rer  since,  and  the  extraordinary  effort 
laking  in  behalf  of  the  symphony 
erformed  Tuesday  night  might  seem 
o the  curious  eye  to  appear  to  be  as- 
ociated  with  it. 

Mahler  in  America" 


A late  issue  of  a journal  called 
Die  Modezeitung,”  published  in  Vien- 
a,  which  recently  fell  under  our  eye, 
ms  devoted  wholly  to  the  composer 
nd  his  works.  It  was  a luxurious 
ublication,  superb  in  typography  and 
llustration,  but  to  us  its  most  curious 
eature  was  an  essay  on  "Mahler  in 
imerica”  written  by  a friend  in  which 
he  composer  himself  was  called  as  a 
itness  to  prove  that  an  alleged  state- 
nent  by  the  writer  of  this  review  to 
he  effect  that  Mahler’3  sojourn  in  New 
ork  was  a failure  was  true.  Not  because 
re  said  so,  but  because  we  cited  facts 
nd  arguments  in  connection  with 
lahler’s  administration  of  the  Phil- 
larmonic  Society’s  affairs  which  were 
obvious  as  the  steeple  on  a 
hurch,  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch,  then,  as 
le  thought,  permanently  housed  in 
dunich  (it  must  hare  been  nine  or 
en  years  ago),  spent  time,  money  and 
1 good  deal  of  virulent  and  mendacious 
mergy  in  publishing  a pamphlet  in 
let  us  be  polite  and  say)  criticism  of 
ilr.  Krchbiel  and  circulating  it  in 
lurope  and  America.  It  did  not  dis- 
lrb  our  composure  in  the  least,  though 
e could  not  conceive  what  its  pur- 
ose  was,  and  till  now  we  have  not 
eferred  to  it.  Now  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Mahler  confessed  his  failure  here 
;o  his  friends  when  he  went  back  to 
Vienna  sick  in  mind  and  broken  in 
lody. 

Thin  only  in-  passing;  we  are  not 
oncerned  with  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  or 
dr.  Mahler  personally,  but  only  with 
he  Symphony  in  D minor,  which  we 
leard  for  the  third  time  on  Tuesday, 
•’ully  two  hours  or  more  spent  in 
istening  to  it  and  half  an  hour  in-  a 
study  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  essay  on  the  com- 

oser  s philosophy  of  life1  and  'its  sup- 
jsed  musical  exposition  in  the  score 
ive  left  us  in  the  same  attitude  of 
:ind  that  we  were  in  when  we  heard  it 
>r  the  first  time,  nearly  seven  years 
Aided  by  the  official  annotator 


tjodfl, 


the  program  when  the  symphony 
as  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Mertgel- 
irg  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  conductor's 
atgivings  of  the  confidences  poured 
tto  his  mind  by  the  composer,  Mr. 
ilman  tells  us  the  familiar  tale,  which 
e also  had  from  his  own  lips,  that  he 
as  not  a programmatic  composer,  but 
/shed  his  music  to  be  accepted  as 
usic,  and  then  expounds  a.nd  cluci- 
ites  and  philosophizes  about  every 
-ction  of  the  symphony,  quoting  Walt 
/hitman,  Pindar,  Mr.  Santayana,  Wag- 
er and  St.  Bernard  to  prove  that  the 
ymphony  is  an  expression  of  universal 
otherhood. 

ubtitles  by  Composer 

It  is  interesting  to-  learn  that  though 
le  music  is  not  programmatic  the 
imposer  originally  entitled  it  “A 
nmer  Morning  s Dream,"  and  when 
e first  brought  it  out  under  his  own 
ection  gave  subtitles  and  mottoes  to 
is  different  movements — Thus: 
Introduction:  Awakening  of  Pan. 


I.  Rummer  enters.  Procession  of 
Bacchus. 

II.  (Minuet)  What  the  flowors  of  the 
meadow  tell  -me. 

III.  (Scherzo)  What  the  animals  In 
the  forest  tell  me. 

IV.  (Contralto  solo)  What  man  tells 
me. 

V.  (Women’s  chorus,  boy  choir  and 
contralto  solo)  What  the  angels  tell 
me. 

VI.  (Adagio)  What  love  tells  me. 

All  of  this,  however,  it  appears,  was 

only  a sort  of  "programmatic  red- 
herring,”  which  disclosed  a little  of 
what  Mr.  Mahler  had  in  his  mind,  but 
seems  chiefly  to  have  been  designed  to 
throw  the  listeners  off  Ilia  track. 

Musical  Ideas  Infantile 

It  seems  like  a satire  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  a knower  of  music  to  talk 
at  all  about  the  political  or  psycho- 
logical contents  of  this  symphony,  and 
equally  like  a satire  to  conceive  it  as 
not  having  been  associated  by  the 
composer  with  some  processes  ox  his  > 
erratic  mind.  Mahler  was  essentially  j 
a naive  musician.  No  man  of  his  time 
who  aspired  to  like  standing  with  him 
would  have  dared  to  string  together 
such  infantile  musical  ideas  as  he , 
has  blended  in  this  work  with  the  in-  j 
genuousness  of  a novice,  the  prolixity 
of  an  artist  without  sense  of  coherence  . 
and  proportion  and  the  daring  of  a i 
man  convinced  that  he  was  an  inspired 
prophet  proclaiming  an  evangel.  The 
work  is  in  no  sense  a symphony,  but 
a eompages  of  six  unrelated  pieces  of 
music,  the  first  of  which  is  a mon- 
strously long  march  (it  occupies 
thirty-five  minutes),  alternately  lugu- 
brious and  merry  and  monotonous  in 
its  erratic  and  unmotived  change  of 
character.  In  its  principal  theme, 
which  begins  thus: 
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and  women  from  tho  St.  CaecTira~t,Tin 
The  audience  was  marvelously  pationi., 
and  at  times  tried  to  work  up  some  en- 
thusiasm, but  it  was  obviously  weary 
at  the  end.  The  work  will  be  repeated 
nt  Carnegie  Hall  this  evening  and  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  in  Brooklyn  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

MERCEDES  FARRY  SINGS 
WELL  FIRST  TIME  HERE. 

jM*ke«  Trills  -and  Cadenza*  <JroT» 

| Naturally  Into  (Sourm  at 
Recital. 

Mercedes  Farry  has  a light  voice 
which  was  tremulous . with  nervousness 
on  Tuesday  night  at  Aeolian  Hall;  it 
was  her  first  recital  in  America.  Her 
tones  are  good  and  she  lias  one  great 
ability  which  makes  her  remarkable 
among  coloraturas.  She  succeeds  in 
making  her  trills  and  cadenzas  grow 
naturally  in  the  songs  where  they  oc- 
cur. It  is  a rare  achievement. 

Generally  a colorature  soprano  sings 
her  way  into  a song  smoothly  and  ex- 
pressiveiy  until  the  listeners  are  per-  1 The  first  movement  tekesnearlvTor- 
suaded  she  ls  moving  toward  a climax  ty-five  minutes  to  play.  It  is  difficult 

which  will  be  a natural  consequence  of  ♦„  v “ unxicuu 

her  previous  expressions.  Then,  sud-  • , y adequate  impression  of 

denly,  she  seems  to  put  the.  song  aside.  1 S a rnos^  unberable  futility. 

.She  is  at  the  cadenza.  With  a hard.  Comes  the  second  movement,  de- 
cold voice  she  chops  out  the  melodic  j scriptive  of  the  flowers.  This  is  a 
steps.  And  she  either  ends  at  the  top  minuet,  a rather  pretty"  air  such  as 
• 1 - any  composer  of  opera  boufte  could 


t 


| tor  example.  Is  said  to  consider  him 
1 the  greatest  composer  since  Beetho- 
| ven, 

I If  this  be  true,  one  can  only  re- 
j mark  feebly  that  there  is  no  account- 
ing for  tastes.  The  third  symphony, 
as  it  was  unveiled  last  night,  seems 
to  be  a work  of  almost  tmbelieveable 
prolixity,  dullnoss,  and  sterility.  Not 
only  does  it  fail  to  come  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  gTandiose  pro- 
gramme that  Mahler  has  appended  to 
it.  but.  even  as  absolute  music 
contains  only  a few  ecattered  pas-  I 
sages  worth  taking-  seriously. 

Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  I 
the  composer  has  elected  to  utter  his 
message  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
statement  that  the  opening  theme  is  I 
announced  by  eight  horns  in  unison, 

I fortissimo,  and  proceeds  to  work  up 
fiom  that.  Eventually  the  flr6t  move- 
1 ment  resolved  itself  into  a tedious  and 
I bombastic  march,  which  never  rises 
much  above  the  level  of  the  sort  of  ! 
thing  to  which  one  used  to  march 
Into  assembly  in  high  school  days. 


of  the  climb  on  a note  higher  than  she 

can  execute  properly,  or  she  sweeps  tMrn  „ , „ _ _ 

down  and  takes  up  the  song  where  she  j , , , a5 > Pretentiously  scored 

left  off. 

The  young  Spanish  coloratura,  Mer- 
cedes Farry,  however,  sings  her  ca- 
denzas as  part  of  the  whole  melodic  ex- 
pression. As  she  sang  the  exultant 
colorature  aria  from  “Traviata”  her  | 
style  and  phrasing  seemed  barely  to  re- 
strain her  voice  from  breaking  through 
the  melody  arid  mounting  even  before 
she  reached  the  cadenza.  Then  it  came, 
when  it  did,  as  an  outlet  for  her  feel- 
ings. And  it  suggested  a person  trying 
one  note  rapidly  after  another  to  find 
one  which  vibrated  estatically  enough 
to  satisfy. 


1 
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there  is  an  obvious  echo  of  the 
opening  measures  of  the  old  German 
students’  song,  “Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein 
stattliches  Haus”  (of  which  Brahms 
makes  beautiful  use  in  his  “Academic 
Overture”),  and  the  rhythmical  struc- 
ture of  the  stoqiv  tune  at  the  base  of 

the  finale  of  the  same  composer’s  C 
minor  Symphony.  The  second  move 
ment  is  in  a gay  minuet  tempo,  but 
has  nothing  of  the  minuet  form. 

j March  for  Toy  Soldiers 

j The  third  movement  is  again  a 
i march,  but  this  time  en  miniature — -a 
| march  for  toy  soldiers.  Then  the  spirit 
j changes,  and  to  dainty  accompaniment 
j effects  we  hear  from  afar  a sentimental 
ditty  playdd  on  the  trumpet,  which  ir- 
resistibly calls  up  in  the  minds  of  per- 
sons familiar  v/ith  Viktor  von  Schoef- 
fel’s  “Trompeter  von  Sakkingcr.” 
thoughts  of  the  music  which  young 
Werner  sent  up  to  his  lady  love’s  cas- 
tle from  his  boat  on  the  Rhine.  The 
fourth  movement  is  a song  for  con- 
tralto voice,  the  words  taken  from 
Nietzsche’s  “Also  Sprach  Zaiathustia,’’ 
about  the  depth  of  woe,  but  the  infi- 
nitely greater  depth  of  joy.  The  solo 
runs  into  a three-voiced  chorus  for 
children’s  voices  (angelic  they  may- 
be supposed  to  be),  which  sing  a quaint 
old  folksong  which  tells  of  the  admo- 
nition given  by  the  Lord  to  Peter  when 
he  sat  weeping  because  of  his  infrac- 
tion of  the  decalogue.  “All  bliss  is 
for  Peter  reserved  through  Jesus  for- 
evermore.” Wherefore  there  is  glad- 
ness among  the  angels  and  they  “Bim, 
bam”  (which  is  the  German  for  “Ding, 
ij  dong”)  to  the  accompaniment  of  bells. 

| Finally  there  is  a long,  very  long, 

; slow  movement,  which  begins  beaut i- 
j fully  in  the  strings  and  ends  in  a 
j banal  hymn  tune,  in  which  the  whole 
I orchestra  joins.  There  is  a fearful  lot 
of  reiteration  and  much  striving  for 
!j  color  effects.  But  through  overelab- 
j!  oration  this,  too,  becomes  wearisome. 

■i  Mr.  Mcngelberg  evidently  believes  in 
J the  music.  He  has  worked  up  its  ( 

1 effects  with  consummate  care;  its  most  j 
j obvious  inanities  seem  full  of  signifi-  I 
cance  to  him,  and  he  made  of  the  pieces 
all  that  can  be  made  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pression and  euphonious  sound.  Hi» 
had  the  help  of  Miss  Julia  Claussen, 
solo  contralto,  - and  a choir  of  boys 
from  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers 


and  about  three  times  as  long  as  it 
should  be.  The  third  movement,  sup- 
poted  to  represent  the  unthinking 
happiness  of  the  animals,  contains  no 
hint  of  its  faunal  programme  beyond 
a few  biqi  calls  at  the  outset. 

Most  of  it  is  in  dance  rhythm  (a 
one-step,  to  be  exact),  and  rather 
cheap.  There  is  an  off-stage  solo  for 
posthorn  which,  like  everything  else, 
j is  too  long,  but  Is  otherwise  effective, 
j Mahler  takes  ten  minutes  t oattempt 
j what  Beethoven  accomplished  in  a 
_ few  bars  of  the  third  "Leonore” 

By  TV.  J.  HENDERSON.  overture.  However,  one  must  be  fair. 

“Madama  Butterfly”  was  repeated  at  ; Compared  with  most  of  the  third  sym- 


the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. Miss  Farrar  was,  as  usual,  the 
impersonator  of  the  Japanese  bride.  She 
has  been  so  long  associated  with  the 
role  that  it  seems  difficult  to  realize  that 
her  version  -will  soon  become  a memory. 
She  has  made  the  part  both  realistic 
and  poetic  and  she  has  sung  the  music 
well  and  at  times  very  beautifully.  Last 
evening  was  one  of  the  latter.  She  was 
on  the  pitch  in  the  entrance  song — a 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish — and  from 
that  moment  all  went  well. 

Mr.  Chamlee  was  the  Pinkerton.  This 
young  tenor  is  always  heard  with  pleas- 
ure. His  voice  is  singularly  lovely  in 
quality  and  he  usese  it  with  good  judg- 
ment. He  sang  well  last  evening  and 
showed  improvement  in  his  action.  Hi- 
de Luca  assumed  the  personality  of 
Sharpless,  the  consul,  usually  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Scotti.  Mr.  de  Luca  has  been 
in  this  country  long  enough  now 
know  how  to  enact  an  American  singin 
in  Italian  in  Japan.  The  audience  was 
large  and  it  gave  every  evidence 
satisfaction. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  IN  LABOR. 

Last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  Willem 
Mengelberg  conducted  the  PhilharJ 
monic  Orchestra  in  the  second  of  four 
performances  he  is  giving  of  Gustav 
Mahler’s  third  symphony.  The  plat 
form  had  to  be  extended  in  order  t< 
accommodate  the  crowd  of  performer^ 
necessary  to  produce  the  work.  Thes 
included,  besides  the  Philharmonic’s 
full  forces  (109  men),  the  boys’  choif 
of  Father  Finn’s  Paulist  Choristers, 
the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of  women’s 
voices  and  Julia  Claussen,  contralto. 

As  a synopsis  of  the  symphony’s 
elaborate  programme  appeared  In 
Wednesday  morning’s  World,  let  it 
suffice  now  merely  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  work  aims  m general 
to  express  man’s  quest  for  happiness 
and  truth;  that  there  are  six  move- 
ments instead  of  the  conventional 
four,  the  last  three  of  which  are 
played  without  a break ; and  that  a 
whole  evening  is  required  for  the 
performance. 

Mahler,  like  Bruckner  and  Berlioz, 
seems  to  have  divided  the  world  into 
two  warring  camps,  one  of  which 
cannot  find  words  for  its  admiration 
of  his  genius,  while  the  other  will 
have  none  of  him.  Mr.  Mengelberg, 


phony  the  posthom  episode  is  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Its  effective- 
ness last  night  was  largely  due  to  the 
excellent  playing  of  Mr.  Heim,  the 
Philharmonic’s  first  trumpeter. 

At  this  point  last  evening  one  un- 
known hero  rose  from  his  seat  well 
down  front  and  stalked  out.  There 
remained  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
movements,  or  sections.  In  the  fourth 
j Julia  Claussen  sang  an  endless  and 
rather  ineffective  solo,  accompanied 
by  muted  strings  and  horns  uttering 
banalities  in  thirds.  In  the  fifth,  the 
women's  chorus,  the  boy  choir  and 
the  contralto  sang  a none  too  inspir- 
ing- imitation  of  an  old  German  carol. 

In  the  sixth,  Mahler  almost  created 
beauty.  It  was  a slow,  choral -like 
movement,  played  almost  throughout 
on  the  strings,  and  the  first  five 
minutes  of  it  were  moving  and  elo 
quent.  But  it  went  on  endlessly,  fol- 
lowing- Mahler’s  evident  conviction 
that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  forever,  through  four  re- 
capitulations of  the  main  theme  and 
five  separate  and  distinct  climaxes. 
At  ten-forty  the  end  came. 

Whatever  shortcomings  the  work 
possesses  must  be  laid  entirely  at  the 
door  of  the  composer,  for  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg and  his  forces  gave  the  third 
symphony  a devoted  and  skilful  per- 
formance. Miss  Claussen,  the  St.  Ce- 
cilia Society,  and  the  boys’  choir  all 
sang  well.  The  orchestra  played  su- 
perbly, particularly  in  the  last  move- 
ment. Here  Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  a 
reading  of  wonderful  flexibility,  tonal 
richness  and  subtle  shading.  The  per- 
formance will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music. 

Three  Beethoven 
Numbers  Payed  by 
Symphony  Society  | 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  marked  the  re- 
sumption of  his  duties  as  conductor  of 
the  Symphony  Society  yesterday  after- 
noon by  giving  a concert  exclusively  of 
Beethoven’s  music  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
He  brought  forward  two  symphonies 
and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  E flat, 
the  solo  part  in  the  last  number  played 
by  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann;  how  sanely, 
beautifully  and  brilliantly  it  .is  not 
necessary  to  attempt  to  say.  The  pro- 
verbial Newcastle  needs  no  coal,  Athens 
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no  owls,  the  lily  no  paint,  gold  no  gild- 
ing. As  an  ensemble  performance 
there  was  nothing  to  invite  comment 
of  a laudatory  nature.  The  orchestra! 
part  went  perfunctorily,  as  it  so  fre- 
quently does  when  pianist,  conductor 
and  th'c  band  arc  equally  familiar  with 
each  other  and  the  composition. 

The  symphonies  were  the  first  (in 
$ C majorl  and  the  “Pastoral.”  The  lat- 
ter was  on  a Philharmonic  list  a monthj 
ago,  when  Mr.  Mengubcrg  led  a per- 
formance, which,  though  it  had  more 
‘ poetic  charm  was  not  essentially  ^dn- 
ferent  in  reading  than  that  whicn  it 
| received  veaterday.  There  is  no  oppor- 
Stunitv  in  it  for  the  blowers  of  brass  to 
l destroy  its  cuphoiny,  and  so  on  both 
occasions  it  was  was  permitted  to  utter 
its  message  of  beauty.  It  anting  a sm 
ilar  opportunity  in  the  lirst  symphony, 
Mr.  Damrosch  made  its  performance 
slightly  different  from  those  of  other  j 
conductors  by  repeating  the  device  to 
■ which  attention  was  called  when  h e J 
i consorted  it  with  the  fifth  and  seventh 
I symphonies  at  a historical  concer*  m 
December,  1920.  He  had  the  concert- 
master  play  the  hesitant  and  accumu- 
! lative  approach  to  the  principal  theme 
! of  the  finale  solo,  and  repeated  it  when 
the  theme  appears  for  the  last  time  in 
i1  the  coda.  The  liberty  thus  taken  with; 
Beethoven's  text  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  producing  an  effect  ad  captandu.nl 
1 vulgus.  It  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  futile 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


gross  receipts  amounted  to  more  i 
than  $20,000.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  | 
Company  receives  $9,500  for  the  perform-  I 

aitco. 


Rudolf  Jung.  Tenor,  Applauded, 
i Rudolf  Jung,  the  Swiss  tenor,  gave  a 
[ scond  recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last. 

evening,  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Marcel 
■an  Goo).  T'n*  singer  was  enthusias- 
glcally  received  in  Brahms's  gypsy) 

songs.  Wagner's  narartive  from  Tann- 

biiuser  " and  French  lyrics  b>  I aure. 
t Alexander  Georges  and  Gustave  Doiet. 

' He  added  songs  in  Lng.ish  by  Purcell 
and  a group  of  Americans,  including  the 
flute  C.  T.  Griffes. 


Alios  Edith  Bennett's  Song  Recital. 

Miss  Edith  Bennett,  a young  soprano, 
who  gave  her  first  New  Tork  song  reJ 
cital  in  Aeolian  Hail  last  evening,  has  aj 
number  of  things  in  her  favor:  youth1 
end  a youthful,  fresh  voice  of  singularly 
fine  timbre  and  no  small  degree  of  flexi- 
bility and  technical  finish,  spontaneity1 
of  utterance  and  a very  considerable 
self-confidence  and  aplomb  before  tlio 
public. 

Her  singing  gave  pleasure.  It  would 
have  given  more  had  her  program  been 
more  Interesting  and  her  interpretation 
more  varied.  The  operatic  air  by  Pic- 
cini,  with  which  she  began,  has  not 
much  more  than  Its  age  to  recommend 
It— that  and  the  small  taste  of  fame 
given  its  composer  by  his  defeat  by  | 
Gluck  In  the  Parisian  arena.  Or  what  it 
might  have  to  recommend  it  would  be; 
an  Interpretation  of  more  style  and  more 
pungency  than  Miss  Bennett  gave  it.  j 

Miss  Bennett  sang  pleasing  short  airs; 
by  the  Italian  Donandy,  Paradies,  Cilea,  > 
from  Adrrenne  Leconvrenr,  and  Mas- j 
cagni : a group  by  Dupare,  Fanrd, , 

RhenC-Baton  and  Debussy:  four  " Ris- 
pettl  ” by  Wolf-Farari  and  a group  by  j 
Loeffler,  Miss  Clarke,  Manney,  Erich  1 
Wolff  and  Cadman,  the  song  by  the  last 
named  being  from  his  opera  “ Shane- 
wis.”  Duparc’s  song,  "Au  Pays  au  se 
fait  la  Guerre,”  has  singularly  few  of 
the  qualities  of  more  familiar  songs 
bearing'  the  name  of  Dupare.  Faure’s 
" Dans  les  Ruines  d’une  Abbaye  ” was 
one  of  Miss  Bennett's  most  successful 
offerings,  presenting  the  spirit  of  the 
ong  with  much  charm  and  grace. 

She  has  still  something  tol  earn  and  to 
experience  in  the  art  of  voicing  the  es- 
sential character  of  a song,  in  focussing 
its  significance,  in  imparting  variety 
of  style  and  expression  to  a program  de- 
manding variety.  Her  range  at  present 
is:  somewhat  limited.  But  her  intelli- 
gence and  her  musical  endowments  are 
evidently  such  as  should  enable  her  tp 
fine]  the’  wav  to  a.  wider  one.  Her  audi- 
ence last  evening  was  large:  it  was  prel- 
partxd  to  be  pleased  and  found  ample  oc|- 
casitijn  to  be  and  to  express  pleasure. 


' Tire  sixth  r»r  a s'Ties  oi  noonday  uto- 
sicalcs,  nailer  direction  of  Frank  l.a 
Forgo,  composer-pianist,  and  Ernesto 
Beruiuou.  pianist,  took  place  yesterday 
in  Aeolian  Hull,  with  the  following  ar-  j i 
lists  participating:  Charlotte  Ryan,  so-  ! 
■prano;  Anne  Iago,  contralto;  Sheffield 
Child,  tenor;  Charles  Carver,  l.asso;  ; 
Kathryn  Kerin  and  Willie  Cameron,  I 
pianists,  and  Mr.  l.a  Forge  as  accom- 
panist for  the  siugers. 

The  La  Forge  Quartette,  composed 
5 of  Miss  Ryan,  Miss  fa  go.  Mr.  Child  I 
and  Mr.  Carver,  contributed  two  num- 
bers. the  first  Schubert's  "The  Oui-  i 
liipotencc"  and  the  second  a group  mini-  i 
her,  including  "Sanctuary,”  by  La  Forge;  ij 
"The  Last  Hour,"  by  Kramer,  and  “By  j 
the  Waters  of  Minnetonka,”  by  Lieur-  ji 
anee-La  Forge.  These  were  sung  with  i 
the  surety  of  veteran  artists,  both  as  I 
to  quality  of  tone  and  interpretation,  jj 
Miss  Ityan,  Mr.  Child  and  Mr.  Carver  ] 
also  sang  the  "Trio”  from  "Faust”  witn  j 
fine  effect.  Miss  Ryan's  voice  was  1 
never  more  charmingly  displayed  than 
in  “Micacla's  Air”  from  "Carmen,”  s 
which  she  sang  to  au  accompaniment  ■ 
by  Rudolph  Gang,  reproduced  by  the 
Duo-Art  Piano. 

Miss  Kerin  played  "Romance,"  by  j 
La  Forge  and  "Prelude"  in  G minor,  by  J 
Rachmaninoff,  with  exquisite  technique  i 
and  artistry.  Her  tone  is  unusually  i 
beautiful  and  she  possesses  the  double 
qualification  of  beiug  both  au  excep- 
tional accompanist  and  soloist.  Mss 
Cameron  played  "Lotus  Land."  by 
Cyril  Scott,  and  "'Novelette,"  by  .Schu- 
mann, with  ease,  taste  and  picturesque 
ahaudon. 


i^n^elliM  prorc*oF  oY 

composition  at  the  Milan  Conservatory. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  *tr?,"K  ’"l"  , 
| ins  for  German  .omant.cism  of  the  ear-  1 
I Her  nineteenth  century.  He  ,sh,?,  - i -L 
in  his  choice  of  the  subject  of  La; 
i Wall v " : and  he  showed  it  earlier  in i hm !• 
, choice  o fthe  subject  of 
whose  name  brings  up  the  story  of  ol<l  I 
entimes."  visions  of  the  calmly  flow  ling 
Rhine  the  rocky  cliff,  the  magic  of  tb . 
unearthly  maiden  combing  golden 

I hair  singing  a song  the  while  . ano 
what  She  did  to  the  unfortunate  boat- 
man  with  Ir  r singing:  all  M related  WT 
Heine  in  a ballad  set  by  Silcher,  know  n 
to  ah  in  Germany  and  to  most  outside 

°*Therc  has  been  many  operatic  Lore- 
leys  since  Clemens  Brentano  first  un- 
earthed the  old  legend  in  l«Wk  Mcndel»- , 
sohn  began  an  opera  on  the  subject,  dui  , 
never  finished  it.  Geibel.  whowrotetne 
text  for  liim.  afterward  entrusted  it  to 
Max  Bruch,  who  made  a feur-m  opera 
out  Of  It  william  Vincent  Wallace, 
whose  " Marita  na  " Is  stilt  remembered  ; 
by  some,  used  the  subjecfMn  his  English 
opera  Of  " Lurline."  And  Enumerable 
obscure  German  composers  and  some  | 
Italians  have  composed  it.  None  of  these 
settings  but  Catalani's  is  now  alive  any-  j 
where 


A Free  Treatment  of  the  Subject. 


Catalani's  text  was  written  by  Carlo 
d'Ormeville  and  A.  Zanardini.  and  Is  a 
very  free  treatment  of  the  subject.  In 
fact  the  librettists  have  made  the  Lore- 
I ley  a factor  in  a story  of  their  own 
I invention,  rather  than  made  a setting 
of  the  ancient  legend.  When  the  opera 
I opens  Loretey  had  not  become  the  dan- 
' gerous  and  unearthly  figuKi  thatafter- 


Svea  Hanson  in  Swedish  Folksongs. 

f 'ftvea  Hanson,  mezzo-soprano,  made, 
her  debut  in  a recital  at  Aeolian  Halil 
last  evening,  singing  with  native  zest 
mam-  Swedish  folksongs,  arranged  Oi  l 
Gustaf  Hagg.  wherein  the  subjects  and 


Gustaf  Hagg.  wherein  cue  — - 

Mmpl  melody  fitted  well  her  personality; 

lpU  adr s % v' *F re  n < -h? °En  gk sh ' and'1  m o de r n 
Scandinavian  composers. 


j - The  Snow  Maiden"  Sung  Again 

-The  Snow  Maiden”  was  sung  for  the 
! fourth'  time  at  the-  Metropolitan  last 
I ev-ning.  when  a large  audience  applaud 

rMl^SferS 

I ducted. 


con- 


As  for  the  two  symphonies,  it  may 
be  said  that  while  Air.  Damrosch  en- j 
deavored  to  emphasize  some  points  lie  j 
made  no  attempt  at  revealing  any  • 
hitherto  unsuspected  wonders  m either  . 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  j 
yesterday  afternoon  a special  perform-] 
ance  of  "Tosca”  was  given  in  aid  of  the] 
free  milk  fund  of  Mayor  Hylan’s  com- 
mittee of  women  of  which  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  is  chairman.  The 
principal  singers  were  Mme.  Jeritza  as 
Tosca  Mr.  Scotti  as  Scarpia  and  Mr.  j 
Chamlee  as  Cavaraclossi. 

After  the  second  act  the  Health  Com- 
1 niissioner.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  briefly 
j addressed  the  audience,  explaining  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  charity.  The 
house  was  packed  and  the  fund  was 
substantially  aided  to  the  amount  of 

j .$20,000. 

| In  the  evening  the  regular  subscrip- 
| tion  performance  took  place.  The  opera 
| was  "Zaza"  with  Miss  Geraldine  Marrar 
j a3  the  heroine.  The  predictions  made 
i last  season  that  Miss  Farrar's  *mper- 
sonation  of  the  wayward  music  hall 
singer  would  suffice  to  give  Doncavello  s 
! work  popularity  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied At  every  performance  the  Metro-  j 
politan  has  been  crowded,  and  last  j 
evening  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  J 
' diminution  of  public  interest. 

The  opera  contains  characterizations 


Eastman  Music  School  Dedicated.  : 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  March  3.— The  j 
Eatman  School  of  Music,  George  East-, 
man's  two  million  dollar  gift  to  the . 
University  of  Rochester,  was  formally  j 
opened  tonight  with  a public  reception 
and  a concert  dedicating  Kilbourn  Hall. 

♦ he  small  auditorium  designed  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Eastman's  mother. 
Maria  Kilbourn  Eastman.  The  Eastman 
Theatre,  an  auditorium  with  a seating 
capacity  of  slightly  less  than  four 
thousand  and  housed  in  the  same  struc- 
ture, is  not  yet  completed. 


/ 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Catalani’s  “ Loreley  **  at  Metropolitan. 


LORELEY,  romantic  opera  in  three  aets  and 
five  scenes.  Book  in  Italian,  by  Carlo  j 
d’Ormeville  and  A.  Zanardini.  Music  by  . 
Alfredo  Catalani.  At  the  Metropolitan  j 
Opera  House.  - „ 1 

Rudolph.  Margrave  of  Blberich.Jose  Mardones  j 
Anna  of  Rehberg.  his  niece.. Marie  Sundelius 
Walter.  Lord  of  Oberwesel. . ..Benjamin  Gigli  I 

Loreley,  “an  orphan” . .Claudia  Muzio  I 

Baron  Hermann Giuseppe  Danlse  I- 

Conductoi\  Roberto  Moranzoni. 


iinqimn&cted  wonaers  in  j,  gpcio.  

tile  unpretending  first  or  the  gentle  and  action  sure  of  public  approval  when 
s xth  Even  the  thunderstorm  was  re-  | well  presented  Miss  Farrar  sweeps  a 
stored  to  its  traditional  proportions.  In  J wide  range  of  interpretation  as^Zaza. 


these  dax-s  it  is  the  fashion  to  intro- 
duce a few  extra  flashes  of  lightning 
and  to  enlarge  the  might  of  Beethoven  s 
crashes.  Mr.  Damrosch  permitted  them 
to  go  their  own  way.  It  was  the  kind 
of  thunderstorm  we  used  to  have  be- 
fore the  war.  but  not  quite  as  gorgeous 
as  now  required  by  the'  American 
standard  of  living. 


SWISS  TENOR  PLEASES. 

Rudolph  Jung,  a Swiss  tenor,  recently 
heard  for  the  first  time  here,  gave  his 
second  song  recital  last  evening  in  Town 
Hall.  His  program  was  arranged  on 
unconventional  lines.  It  began  with  old 
English  airs,  which  were  followed  by  a 
zrou.r>  of  French  lyrics,  including  two 
unfamiliar  ones  by  Gustave  T>°rtt,  J® 
well  as  Alexander  Georges  s Hymn  to 
the  Sun."  The  narrative  from  "Tann- 
heuser"  and  Brahmns's  "Zigeunerlieder 
came  next,  and  the  final  group  was  of 
sonsrs  by  American  composers?. 

Mr  Jung  confirmed  tbe  good  imp  res- 
sion  Which  he  made  at  his  first  recital. 
He  is  a man  of  excellent  appearance 
and  has  a x-oice  which  would  probablj  I; 


\ v z va xk  taufex/  * 

ranging  from  most  vivacious  comedy  t.o 
sentiment  and  pathos,  and  she  generally 
1 sings  the  music  well  Mr.  Martinelli  was 
the  Dufrense  last  eveening,  and  again 
pleased  the  audience  by  his  vigorous 
l singing.  Mr.  de  Luca  repeated  his  in- 
| teresting  and  sympathetic  dilineation  of 
Cascart,  the  vaudeville  partner  of  Zaza. 

Mme.  Howard  continued  to  be  amus- 
ing as  the  tippling  mother  of  the 
heroine,  and  Mr.  Bada  contributed  again 
his  clever  character  sketch  as  Malardot , 
the  music  hall  manager.  Mr.  Moranzoin 
conducted.  L 


MSf^d^^nXa  young  soprano  I 

from  Concord,  N.  H„  Save  her  ««U 
song  recital  here  last  evening  '"  ^oha 

Hall.  According  to  announcement  Miss 

Bennett,  who  has 

I Piccini’s  "Alessandro  Nell^  Indie 


better  rrd  from  the  eperatic  stage  ■ 
thin  the  r'-cital  platform.  But  he  has] 
shown  In  two  details  that  he  can  sms 
songs  with  understanding  and  witn 
dramatic  force.  He  was  beard  by  a 
large  audience  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  warmth  and  spontaneity  in  its  ap-  . 


Another  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company’s  new  productions  was  made 
at  the  matinee  performance  yesterday  I 
—Alfredo  Catalani's  opera  of  " Lor-  I 
ely."  A very  large  matinee  audience  j 
heard  it  with  many  manifestations  of 
approval.  They  heard,  indeed,  a fine 
performance ; one  in  which  Messi  s. 
Gigli,  Danise  and  Miss  Muzio  gave  of 
their  best.  There  were  many  recalls 
after  the  falls  of  the  curtain,  not  only 
of  these  and  other  singers,  but  also  of 
Messrs.  Moranzoni,  Setti.  Thewman  and 
Siedle.  concerned  in  the  production. 

" Loreley  ” is  not  wholly  new  to  New 
York.  Three  seasons  ago  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  gave  a somewhat  hec- 
tic performance  of  it  at  the  Lexington 
Theatre ; but  only  one.  When  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  was  in  control  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  some  years  before  tha 
he  included  it  in  one  of  his  season  s 
announcements;  but,  like  some  others 
it  never  got  any  further.  It  is  said 

SSLfifiSi  it  M»:  £ It  *,*•  , 

1 Catalani,  the  musician. 


Illj  1 ‘b , | I 

wnrcl  looms  so  ominously  in  legend. 
She  is  an  orphan  girl.  In  an  unfortu- j 
nate  moment  she  met  Lord  Walter,  who 
is  betrothed  to  Anna,  niece  of  a mar- 
grave In  her  embraces  Walter  forgot 
the  dutv  he  owed  to  his  affianced. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  he 
meets  his  fri-ml  Hermann  who  hmisejf 
secretly  loves  Anna,  but  who  mge.| 
Walter  to  be  true  to  hei . Lorelj  ap 
, pears  * and  Walter  explains  his  embar- 
1 rassing  predicament,  leax  ing  hei  in  a 
flint  as  Hermann  appears  lamenting 
that  he  was  so  weak  as  to  give  up  Anna 
and , throwing  away  the  emblem  of  his 
i religion,  dedicates  himself  to  the  g d 
I of  the  Rhine  to  avenge  Anna  s,  wrongs. 

I In  tlie  second  scene  Rhine  maidens  are 
' seen  singing  to  the  river  god  and 1 to 
Then  when  Loreley  appears,  lamenting 
her  Post  honor  and  asking  for  vengeance. 
Alberich  the  Rhine  god.  can  give  it. 
thev  tell  her,  if  she  will  surrender  her- 
self to  him.  She  resolves  to  do  so. 
flings  herself  into  the  river  and  rises  at 
once  transformed  into  the  Lorei®Y  ?f  ^5 
legend  provided  with  hair,  a comb  and 
a rock,  to  whom  the  nymphs  do  homage 
as  to  their  queen.  , . 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  of 
Anna  and  the  faithless  Walter  are  in 
progress  as  the  curtain  rises  on  the  sec- 
ondBact.  Hermann  comes  to  warn  Anna 
of  what  is  in  store  for  her.  As  the 
wedding  train  starts  into  church  tile 
heavens  glow  with  a mj  Stic  light  . 
Loreley  appears  and  -'ings  her  *2 

Walter,  who  casts  his  bride  ..a"” 

rushes  to  Loreley's  arms.  She  fhngs 
herself  into  the  river,  leaving  Walter  in 
a swoon  and  Anna  fallen  lifeless. 

Anna's  funeral  impends  as  the  third 
i act  opens  on  the  river  bank.  A avt®1" 
appears:  and.  as  he  is  cursed  by  the 
' father,  is  overcome  by  remorse  ana  at- 
tempts to  throw  himself  into  the  river. 

• The  nymphs  drive  him  back  and  he  sees 
l Lrorelev,  who  rises  up  to  spurn  him:  but 
I $he  is  about  to  yield  to  his  passionate 
I avowals  of  love  when  the  voices  of  un- 
seen  spirits  remind  her  of  her  oath  to 
| Alberich.  She  bids  him  farewell ; he 
plunges  • into  the  Rhine,  while  the 
Loreley  mounts  her  rock  and  sorrows. 


Belated  German  Romanticism. 


This  is  likely  to  seem  to  operagoers  of  , 
the  present  day  quite  belated  German  j 
romanticism  : a form  of  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment that  has  been- pretty  well  left  be- 
hind in  the  intelligence  of  adult  think- 
ers. It  is  not  very  easy  in  this  day  and 
generation  to  assume  the  state  of  mind 
to  which  such  a story,  purely  as  a story, 
can  make  an  appeal  : to  believe  in  this 
kind  of  make-believe  long  enough  to 
acquire  an  emotion  from  it.  Nobody  can 
verv  well  read  a deep  ethical  signifi- 
cance  into  it  or  find  a profound  symboli-  L 
cal  meaning  or  an  exposition  of  typical  ■ 
human  emotions  and  motives:  It  is  a ■] 

storv  of  human  loves  and  jealousies  and  Ij 
passions  and  wrongdoings  with  a “ dea  ! 
ex  machina  " to  bring  about  the  catas-  L 
trophe  in  quite  the  fairy-story  wa>'.  that  I 
satisfactorily  serves  the  purposes  of  a 
story,  but  makes  no  appeal  below  the 
surface. 

Catalani's  music  is  that  of  an  excel- 
lent musician  who  knew  his  business 
thoroughly  and  who  thought  and  felt 
beyond  the  ideals  of  his  fellow  Italians 
of  1880,  when  the  original  draft  was  first 
created.  It  is  desirable,  for  the  reason- 
able operagoer,  to  take  some  account  of 
the  historical  position  of  Catalani's 
opera,  in  making  an  estimate  of  it?  He 


however,  is 


opera,  m ukunhis  ^ 1 1 fj>uuiqlg  v*  h.  ■ 

was  aspiring:  to  a dramatic  form  of  I- 
greater  substance  and  vitality  than  that  fj 

< i-i.  - J in  l . ; , do  ,•  U n time*  in  I 


P AMERICAN  SOPRANO  HEAUO. 

Mjgg  Svea  Hanson,  a young  American 
soprano  of  Swedish  parentage,  gave  her 
first  ‘ong  recital  here  last  night  in 
' Aeolian  Hall,  with  Gustave^ cr™»  ^ 
mano.  $he  sang  French,  LfW1” 

, ot-,i  ,nMv  Scandinavian  lyrics,  inclu 
ing  a group  of  Swedish  folk-songs  ai- 
[ ...  Hagg.  MlSK.Ha 


"tlud'ed.aiiiong  the : other  numbers  l known  he. -e.  M.  th^'Melrt  | 

o pe  irt  B"  Afl  r i a n a 'lie  cou  v r e u r ! ” I pjtan  Op«»  How 

si 


LS 
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rap 


'Gustaf  Hagg.  Miss  Hanson 
'a  voice  of  mezzo  qi/ahty,  of 
:ver  and  range,  but  with  littl- 
rlety.  Her  stylo  had  more  as- 
than’  finish  and  her  diction  in 
French  eongn  was  faulty.  Her  ea.-e 

i w/vtiirt  singing  was  note 

armly  received. 


• Miss  Benneu  c,uc- 

deal  of  her  debut  here  with  much  sue 
™ She  has  a voice  of  admirable 
mi'intv  ranee  and  power,  and  she  sang 

v «» »rsaass; 

ing  in  matters  of  style,  and  her  diction 
was  clear  She  has  some  things  to 
learn  in  the  niceties  of  Wne  color  espe- 
| elaiiv  in  her  fortes,  where  now  ner 
voice  easily  becomes  a little  harsh  and 
uneven  in  quality.  Her  intelligence  was 
noteworthy.  While 

more  general  finesse  in  ner 


acquire  more  gtwa.  ^ 

delivery,  she  is  already^  finger  , — anST  .in^he  was 


gives  much  'pleasure. 


in  Italy. 

Not  a “ Young  Italian. 

Catalani  is  not  to  be  ranked  a"|«, 
the  composers  -who  were  " young  Ital- 
Ians  " in  the  early  days  of  Mascagni. 
Puccini  and  their  fellows-now  more  | 
properly  to  he  regarded 
Italians — but  rather  onc  , of  ,thv 
brethren  ; onc  of  those  who  drew  more 
immediately  from  the  fountain 
inspiration. 


greaier  cuusidinc  ono  uiniii.* 
which  prevailed  in  his  day.  He  was  in 
so  far  tarred  with  the  Wagnerian  stick  : i 
though  nobody  today  will  see  In  his  1 
music  any  specifically  musical  derix'a-  I 
tion  from  the  German  master  or  any  li 
close  following  of  his  style.  It  the  opera  I 
suggests  in  tlie  second  act  " Lohen-  I' 
grin  " or  " Tannhauser,”  it  is  more  I 
through  the  scene,  the  pageantry,  a few  I 
incidents,  than  through  the  music. 

Catalani  writes  well  for  solos,  chorus  I 
and  orchestra.  His  craftsmanship  is  J 
excellent.  Some  complain  of  the  high  I 
range,  the  " tessitura  ” of  the  solo  I 
parts ; but  it  did  not  cause  pain  or 


anxiety  to  yesterday’s  listeners.  H 
writing  is  vocal  in  its  quality  and 
grateful  to  the  singing  voice 


as  it 


l.iva.i.  Of 

descended 


Music  of  Little  Originality. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  the  musi 
seems  to  have  little  originality,  litll 
individuality,  little  distinctive  qualitj 
1 Nor  is  there  much  significant  charm 


terlzation  of  the  leading  personas 


onstrative  audience 


! 


lilt 


drama—  one  of  the  chief  as  well 

of  the  most  difficult  requirements 
the  musical  dramatist  to  meet 
Catalan!  naturally  has  not  exceeded 
harmonic  limitations  of  his  period  ; 
It  he  has  not  learned  much  that  even 
leaders  of  that  period  could  teach 
His  orchestral,  like  his  vocal, 
rlting  is  fluent  and  sonorous.  That 
has  made  It  striking:  or  pointed 
werfully  Imaginative  In  dealing  with 
;iy  of  the  strongly  emotional  crises 
en  the  supernatural  moments  with 
hfch  the  drama  Is  concerned  cannot 
said,  though  he  has  tried  to  and  has 
ide  valiant  efforts  In  that  direction. 
And  so  there  are  numerous  solos  and 
lets  that  must  be  called  highly  offen- 
ce: successful,  no  doubt.  In  their  way, 
ough  there  Is  not  much  of  them  that 
111  linger  In  the  memory.  The  long 
let  in  the  beginning  between  Walter 
id  Hermann : the  long  solo  of  Loreley 
at  follows;  then  her  duet  with  Walter, 
sing  to  dJspalr  at  the  close;  and  the 
itburst  of  Hermann,  are  all  admirably 
rmulated  and  are  sonorously  Vocql. 
treley  has  a passionate  solo  bewailing 
r lot : the  passion  likewise  seems  some- 
hat  formulated. 

The  bridal  song  of  Anna  In  the  second 
t has  something  of  the  eplthalamlal 
mracter.  The  bridal  procession  is 
fective.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
easing  episodes  of  the  opera  is  the 
lit/.  " Alla  Tcdesca,"  sung  and  danced 
this  scene. 

It  is  in  the  catastrophe  that  follows 
e apparlatlon  of  Lorey  and  its  dis- 
trous  effect  upon  the  wedding  festive 
e bride  and  the  bridegroom  that 
italani’s  evocative  power  in  music 
111s  most  Insufficient : nor  does  Lore- 
v's  song  that  loosens  all  of  Walter’s 
hlbitlons  and  draws  him  to  her  seem 
iffielent  for  its  purpose.  Rhinemaid- 
liave  much  swimming  and  running 
lout  to  do  in  the  next  act.  Their  music 
pleasing;  but  it  recalls  dangerously 
her  memories  of  Rhinemaidens  that 
e likely  to  put  Catalaniis  in  the  shade, 
full  throated  duet  between  Lorelei' 
d Walter  brings  the  opera  to  a close: 
d is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces 
it. 

Excellence  of  the  Performance. 

The  performance  of  the  new  opera  was 
fine  one.  To  be  mentioned  first  be- 
use  of  the  beauty  and  finish  and  dra- 
tlc  accent  of  his  singing,  the  intensive 
lf-control  of  his  acting,  Is  the  Her- 
nn  of  Mr.  Danise,  one  of  the  finest 
ings  he  has  offered  to  the  New  York 
tilic  since  he  has  been  in  the  company, 
ss  Miuzio  sang  the  music  of  Loreley 
:li  much  power  and  vibrancy  of  voice, 
id  with  perhaps  as  much  dramatic 
miction  in  her  acting  as  a rather 
tificlal  part  would  suggest.  Mr. 
gli's  singing  of  the  music  of  Walter 
is  also  admirable  in  voice,  in  expres- 
>n,  in  dramatic  potency.  It  was  also 
it  of  the  best  things  he  lias  presented 
New  York.  Personally  he  did  not 
esent  a deeply  Impressive  appearance 
id  his  action  needs  much  in  the  way 
authority  and  conviction.  Mme 
mdelius  sang  the  music  of  Anna  well, 
itli  perhaps  hot  quite  all  the  beauty  of 
■ice  that  her  admirers  have  learned  to 
pect  of  her. 

t’iie  stag  pictures  arc  not  such  as 
■eply  to  impress  the  operagoers  of 
day.  The  scenery  appears  to  date 
ck  pretty  well  with  this  opera  itself 
its  design  and  color.  It  suggests  the 
ne,  the  color  scheme  and  general 
tistic  effect  of  chromolithography.  , 
is  pageant  in  the  second  act  was  hand-  t 
mely  shown ; and  the  dancing  of  the 
iltz  in  this  scene  and  of  the  Rhine- 
aidens  later  won  much  applause,  de- 
rvedly,  for  the  ballet,  headed  by  Miss 
islna  Galli. 

Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted  with  great 
sal,  securing  a dramatic  accent  and 
ovement  for  the  performance. 

An  objectionable  feature  of  the  per- 
rmance  was  the  disturbance  of  a pre- 
ciously active  and  industrious  claque 
at  seemed  to  be  chiefly  in  the  service 
Mr.  Gigli,  though  Miss  Muzio  had 
>r  cohorts,  too.  Mr.  Danise.  having 
•glected  to  provjde  one,  had  to  rely 
r Ills  applause  upon  the  unemployed 
irtlon  of  the  audience,  who  applauded 
m with  more  Intelligence,  if  less  noise, 
■cause  he  sang  well. 

The  Metropolitan  gave  two  perform-, 
ices  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  last 
ght.  “ I>a  Bohfeme  " was  repeated  on 
le  home  stage,  with  Borl,  Harrold, 
otti  and  Dldur,  under  Papi's  direc- 
pn.  " Die  Walkuere  ” was  sung  at  the 
roaklyn  Academy  by  a cast  Including) 
iston.  Claussen,  Gordon.  Sembaeh, 
hitehlil  and  Gustafson,  conducted  by 
odanzky. 


mysterious 

Gattl-Gasaaza 


imphlse 
to  re- 


t Aeolian  Hall  In  the  evening  the 
don  String  Quartette  played  Beet- 
le cn’s  Quartette  in  E minor.  Prank 
Ige’s  "Londonderry  Air”  and  Doh- 
yi’s  Quartette  in  D flat. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


BACK  TO  METHUSELAH. 

It  took  thirty-two  years  for  Alfredo 
talani's  opera  "Loreley.”  to  reach 
e Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
era  was  produced  at  Turin  in  1890 
t remained  unrevealed  to  New  York 
til  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  of- 

l ed  It  here  three  years  ago  with 
:nal  lack  of  success.  Thus  embold- 
ed  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com-  i 

| uy  produced  It  last  Saturday  after- 

| on- 

| The  only  trouble  with  “Loreley"  is 
u it  comes  several  years  too  late 
we  had  never  heard  of  Wagner  or 
rdi  or  Puccini  or  Montemezzt,  Cat- 

[ ni’s  effort  might  be  mildly  welcome 
t &t  this  Icito  day  on** 


THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

Dvorak's  “Prom  the  New  World” 
symphony  came  back  to  town  yester- 
day afternoon  to  head  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  programme  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  It  still  keeps  its  youth, 
notwithstanding  Its  three  decades  of 
a popularity  that  might  have  worn  a 
less  robust  work  threadbare.  The 
famous  Negro  themes  still  retain  their 
charm — even  though  they  may  not  be 
authentic.  That  long-drawn  wrangle 
over  their  genuineness  seems  far  away 
now  and  not  very  Important. 

What  remains  is  music  of  stirring 
energy  and  quaint  pathos.  Structur- 
ally  the  symphony  sounded  rather 
loose  yesterday,  but  that  was  proba- 
bly the  fault  of  the  performance, 
which  was  far  from  impeccable.  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  reading  seemed  to  lack 
,!  continuity.  He  took  the  work  apart 


L-o. 

wonder  what 
prompted  Mr, 
suscltate  It. 

It  took  not  one,  but  two  men.  Carlo 
d'Ormevllle  and  Alessandro  Zanar- 
dinl.  to  write  the  llbrotto,  which  Is, 
briefly,  as  follows : Walter,  the  young 
lord  of  Oberwesel,  is  about  to  marry 
Anna,  niece  of  the  Margrave  of  Bibo- 
rich.  Meanwhile,  unfortunately,  he 
has  become  violently  and  guiltily 
enamored  of  a young  woman  named 
Loreley.  Walter's  bosom  friend,  Her- 
mann, a noble  baritone,  himself  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Anna,  warns  Wal- 
ter to  conquer  his  guilty  passion  for 
Loreley.  Our  hero  tells  Loreley  that 
all  Is  over  between  them.  She  swoons. 

Recovering  from  her  swoon,  Loreley 
calls  upon  Alberieh,  the  God  of  the 
Rhine,  to  avenge  her  lost  honor,  of- 
fering herself  to  him  as  his  bride  If  ho 
will  do  so;  whereupon  Alberieh  turns 
her  Into  a siren,  the  Loreley  of  Gor- 
man myth,  long  hair,  gold  comb  and 
all. 

It.  is  Anna’s  wedding  day.  After 
few'  songs  about  spring  and  love, 
and  a ballet  of  peasants,  the  wedding 
procession  starts  for  the  church,  when 
Loreley  appears  unseen  to  all  but 
Walter.  He  flings  Anna  aside  and 
rushes  to  join  the  Irresistible  Loreley, 
who  promptly  disappears.  Anna,  who 
must  have  had  a weak  heart,  falls 
dead. 

Anna’s  funeral  procession.  Walter, 
swooning  at  the  sight  of  her  coffin, 

Is  awakened  by  the  voice  of  Loreley, 
who  sings  to  him  from  her  rock.  Ho 
rushes  to  her,  and  she  is  so  melted 
that  she  is  about  to  fall  into  his  arms 
when  menacing  voices  from  the  river 
remind  her  that  that  she  is  Alberich’s 
bride.  So  she  repulses  Waiter  and 
he  jumps  into  the  river. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Wag- 
ner probably  rejected  when  he  was 
evolving  the  book  of  “Tannhaeuser." 
The  score  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the 
libretto.  It  Is  probably  as  nearly 
meaningless  as  music  can  be  and  still 
be  music  at  ail.  It  dribbles  on  inter-  I 
minably,  with  hardly  a single  bar  that 
possesses  a shred  of  melodic  interest 
or  dramatic  power.  Anna's  song  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  act  and  the- 
duet  between  Walter  and  Loreley  in 
the  third  have  a faded  spinsterlsh 
prettiness,  and  the  wedding  chorus 
in  Act  II,  achieves  a certain  effec- 
tivenessjrthrough  the  sheer  volume  of 
the  massed  voices.  Beyond  that  there ! 
is  nothing  In  the  music  to  discuss. 
One  wonders  how  the  singers  ever 
memorized  it,  it  is  so  jelly-like  in  its 
amorphous  vapidity. 

Saturday’s  cast  was  a good  one  vo- 
cally. Mr.  Gigli  was  Walter,  Mr. 
Danise  was  Hermann,  Mr.  Mardones 
was  the  Margrave,  Claudia  Muzio  was 
Loreley,  and  Marie  Sundelius  was 
Anna.  All  sang  pretty  well.  There 
was  no  acting — there  was  nothing  to 
act.  Miss  Muzio  was  astonishing  in  a 
blond  wig  and  a lurid  red  vampire 
gown.  Mine.  Sundelius  had  more 
singing  to  do  than  is  usually  allotted 
to  her,  and  acquitted  herself  charm- 
ingly. The  chorus  sang  lustily  and 
the  ballet  appeared  twice. 

The  production  was  as  primitive  as 
the  opera.  Many  of  the  costumes 
looked  familiar.  The  'scenery  had 
been  imported  all  the  way  from  Milan. 

It  must  have  had  a long  voyage,  for 
in  its  rich  mud  color  and  total  inno- 
cence of  illusion  it  dated  from  the 
original  production  of  the  opera. 
There  would  be  no  particular  point  in 
describing  it. 

If  an  American  had  written  “Lore- 
ley”  we  would  all  be  going  about  this 
morning  wagging  our  heads  and  say- 
ing, “I  told  you  so.”  What  has  be- 
come of  “Shanewis,”  by  the  way? 

It  had  a preposterous  book — almost  as 
bad  as  "Loreley,”  in  fact — but  the 
music  was  better. 


j without  quite  succeeding  in  putting  It 
I to- ether  again.  The  joints  were  paln- 
iU(ly  visible  and  there  were  purls  left 
lover.  '.  The  orchestra  displayed  no 
great  unanimity  of  purpose  either, 
lor  the  attacks  were  ragged  and  l.l-c 
balance  was  often  faulty. 

The  soloist  was  Alexander  Siloti, 
who  played  the  piano  part  In  Bach's 
fifth  Brandenberg  concerto,  assisted 
by  George  Barrera,  flute,  and  Gustav 
linlo-t.  violin,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  string  section  of  the  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Siloti  played  it  magnifi- 
cently, with  dazzling  speed  and 
rhythm.  It  was  not  an  entirely  satis- 
factory Bac*i  performance,  however, 
for  (the  concerto  Is  essentially  en- 
semble music,  and  Mr.  Sllotl’s  piano 
tones  were  so  powerful  that  they  often 
obliterated  the  flute  and  violin.  He 
seemed  to  forget,  that  Bach’s  harpsi- 
chord, for  which  the  piece  was  writ- 
ten, was  a gentler  instrument  than 
the  one  upon^whlch  he  was  playing. 

I An  edifying  quarter  of  an  hour, 
(nonetheless,  and  the  audience  rose  to ) 
lit.  The  last  movement  of  the  con-| 
Icerto  has  a lilt  and  gusto  so  utterly 
I Celtic  that  oue  wonders  whether  by 
any  chance  the  family  name  could 
have  been  O’ Bach.  Debussy's 
“Iberia”  suite  ended  a polygot  pro- 
gramme. 


AT  THE  AMBASSADOR. 

Alice  Miriam  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  sang  a programme  of 
songs  made  up  largely  from  composi- 
tions by  Lazare  Saminsky  at  the  Sat- 
urday morning  concert  in  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  These  "were  evidently 
much  more  representative  of  the  tal- 
) ents  of  this  young  Russian  composer 
than  the  choruses  sung  recently  by 
the  Friends  of  Music.  They  display 
strong  individuality  and  a true  lyric 
gift.  In  them  and  a group  of  Szy- 
manowski and  Debussy  Miss  Miriam 
revealed  herself  as  a recital  singer  of 
exceptional  intelligence,  charm  and 
vocal  skill.  The  programme  of  next 
Saturday  mornmg’s  concert — 11.45  is 
the  hour — will  be  devoted  to  composi- 
tions by  Carlos  Salzedo. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON'. 

It  lias  been  noted  in  this  piace  on 
ieveral  occasions  that  the  Sunday  after- 
loon  audiences  of  the  Symphony  Society 
;eem  to  assume  a kind  of  proprietary 
nterest  in  the  organization.  Aeolian 
Hall,  where  the  concerts  are  given,  is  ; 
core  conducive  to  sociability  than  the 
avernous  spaces  of  Carnegie  Han,  and 
he  mcetiasj  cf  Sunday  bacciro,  as  it 
ere,  iaiYiTiy  aflatrs.  So  th'tre  was  an 
special  irisn^x.-ess  in  mo  feeling  be- 
stowed upon  Walter  Damrosch  when  he 
appeared  on  the  platform  yesterday 
afternoon  to  conduct  the  first  Sunday 
entertainment  since  his  return  from 
abroad. 

The  program  was  vftriegated.  It  be- 
gan with  Dvorak’s  symphony,  "From  the 
New  World.’’  The  second  number  was 
the  fifth  of  Bach's  Brandenburg  con- 
jeertos.  the  edition  being  that  of  the  Bach 
Society  made  by  Alexander  Siloti,  who 
wa,s  at  the  piano.  The  final  number  was 
Debussy’s  "Iberia.” 

The  performance  of  the  Bach  con- 
certo for  harpsichord,  violin  and  flute, 
with  accompaniment  of  strings,  gave  the 
audience  unquestionable  pleasure.  It 
would  be  strange  if  it  failed  to  do  so, 
for  it  is  a delightful  composition,  in 
which  not  the  least  enjoyable  move- 
ment is  the  Irish  jig  ait  the  end.  Pos- 
sibly  Bach  did  not  know  it  was  Irish,  ! 
but  any  Ne/w  Yorker  will  be  sure  of  it.  j 
Doubtless,  too,  the  -Margrave  of  Bran- 1 
denburg,  who  is  preserved  in  the  pages 
of  history  because  he  was  an  assiduous 
collector  of  concertos,  regari  this  as 
one-of  his  choice  specimens. 

Tfiese  excellent  noblemen  o the  past, 
who  had  the  laudable  habit  i keeping 
private  orchestras,  provided  or  pos- 
terity much  better  than  they  ki  w,  AVe 
cannot  enjoy  performances  of  tl  se  con- 
certos in  precisely  the  condition  ; of  in- 
timacy. small  audience  rooms  and  social 
relaxation  for  which  they  were  designed, 
but  in  such  a place  as  Aeolian  Hall  they 
can  be  made  to  approach  very  closely 
to  what  we  may  imagine  to  be  their, 
original  effect.  The  fifth  was  played 
yesterday  with  Mr.  Siloti  as  the  pianist, 
Gustave  Tinlot,  concert  master  of  the 
orchestra,  -violinist,  and  Georges  Bar- 
rere,  flute. 

A casual  hearer  would  conclude  that 
this  concerto  had  a special  interest  for 
Mr.  Siloti,  because  Bach,  who  was  a 
harpsichord  performer  of  first  rank, 
wrought  into  the  first  movement  before 
its  close  an  extended  and  elaborate 
harpsichord  part  (now  given  to  piano), 
filling  the  place  occupied  in  the  day  of 
the  Beethoven  concerto  by  the  cadenza. 
Of  this  Mr.  Siloti  made  much,  but  he 
did  not  slight  his  duties  in  the  other 
movements.  The  second,  in  which  the 
three  solo  instruments  proceed  without 
accompaniment,  was  admirably  per- 


formed—albeit  Mr.  Tinlot  was  not  on  a 
parity  with  Ills  companions  In  richness 
or  sonority  of  tone.' 

The  other  portions  of  the  concert  need 
rio  description,  beyond  the  ■Jtatemont  that. 

j while  some  parts  of  the  spm phony  wen 
rather  roughly  played  ihc  Stow  movc- 
I mcnl  was  finely  treated. 

UPROAR  AT  HEIFETZ  CONCERT. 

« l OM-.l  So  l.nrgo  Many  Tone  Their 
'Vac  Info  Hull. 

nbe  fourth  violin  recital  of  Jascha *  1 * * * 
I ioifet;;  in  Onrnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  took  place  under  conditions' 
approaching  the  sensational.  The  crowd  | 
of  those  unable  a l the  last  to  gain  ad- j 
mission  thronged  the  outer  lobby  with 
] evident  hopes,  and  finally  a small  por- 1 
tion  of  it  took  the  law  into  Its  own  j 
hands,  and  forcing  its  way  through  the  I 
.closed  doors  at  tile  right  of  the  music  I 
j entrance,  made  a dash  for  the  inside  of' 
Jthe  hall  and  Into  the  crowd  which! 

| already  packed  the  standing  room  space.  : 

, Forces  belonging  to  the  management, 
with  detectives,  were  quickly  on  the 

; scene  and  the  music  loving  invaders 

both  men  and  women — were  sought  out 
lan<*  amoved  from  the  hall,  but  not  witb- 
out  a bodily  struggle  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  men. 

It  all  happened  just  after  Mr.  Heifetz 
had  left  the  stage  following  a perforni- 
ancc  of  Charlier’s  transcription  of  the 
Chaconne,”  by  Vital!,  and  hence  with- 
j out  disturbance  to  the  artist.  The  vio- 
j Jinist  s other  selections  were  Lalo’s 
Symphony  Espagnol,"  Bach’s  "Air  on 

o^Havdn^ro’  th®.  Auer  arra"Scment 
G v Kolou  V ;?’  an  air  fr°m  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov  s "Coq  d’Or,"  Wieniaw- 

Pa'ganinh  ,e"  and  the  ‘'Palpitl”  of 
Mr  Heifetz  was  in  splendid  form  and 
m the  expression  of  feeling  he  reached 

The  *3 urtf»rf r heisl’ts  tha"  ^ lbs  wont. 
The  audience  overflowed  onto  the  stage. 

BAUER  AND  CASALS  RECITAL. 

Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and  Pablo 

Tol'  V£l01"ceUlst’  °ave  a Joint  recital 
at  ronn  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  when 
they  played  together  an  all  Beethoven 
program.  These  famous  artists  have 
been  heard  here  frequently  in  past 
!-*ears  in  joint  entertainments,  but  not 
within  the  most  recent  seasons.  The 
occasion  was  evidently  one  of  rejoicing 
that  they  had  again  chosen  to  appear 
together.  Their  audience  filled  the 
hall  and  their  various  offerings  were 
leceived  with  delight.  The  program  as 
announced  wasi  changed.  The  sonata 
listed  as  the  second  number,  in  G minor, 
opus  5.  No.  2,  was  played  as  the  first 
number  in  place  of  the  sonata  in  F 
major,  opus  5,  No.  1,  arid  for  the  second 
number  was  substituted  the  C major 
sonata  opus  102,  No.  1.  The  remaining 
works,  the  ’’ Variations  on  a Theme  by 
Mozart”  and  the  sonata  in  G minor, 
opus  5,  No.  2,  were  given  as  listed. 

The  compositions  furnished  admirable 
variety  in  showing  how  the  master  com- 
posed for  the  two  instruments  and  in 
their  interpretations  the  two  player?  de- 
serve only  highest  praise  for  their 
beauty  of  tone,  finish  of  technic  and 
artistic  vision  in  plan  of  conception.  | 

E.  Robert  Schmitz's  Piano  Recital. 

The  first  of  a series  of  three  piano  re- 
citals in  Rumford  Hall  was  given  last 
evening  by  E.  Robert  Schmitz,  the 
French  pianist.  The  programs  are  de- 
voted to  modern  French  music,  with  but , 
few'exceptions.  The  exceptions  last  eve-  t ; 
liing  were  all  in  favor  of  Bach,  and  In- 
eluded  Busoni's  arrangement  of  the  <’ha- 
c-onne,  and  three  preludes  and  fugues 
from  the  "Well  Tempered  Clavier."  ex- 
actly as  Bach  wrote  them,  without  the 
adorning  or  assisting  touch  of  any  mod- 
ern arranger. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Debussy's  music,  of  which 
there  were  a number  of  pieces  not  often 
played  in  public,  as  the  three 
" Pour  les  Accords,” 


ctuih 

D4gl'Ss  Chro- 
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matiques,”  and  “ Tierces.”  Mr.  Schmitz 
is  most  widely  known  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  modern  French  music,  and  Ins 
playing  of  Debussy's  pieces  was  that 
of  one  wholly  sympathetic  with  their 
spirit  and  well  equipped  with  the  spe- 
cial technique  and  the  flair  for  tonal 
effects  that  they  especially  need. 

But  Mr.  Schmitz  showed  also  that  he 
finds  musical  expression  and  poetical 
feeling  also  in  Bach’s  music;  that  it  ex- 
ists Chiefly  for  these  things  and  not  as 
contrapuntal  exercises.  His  playing  <-f 
the  three  preludes  and  fugues  exposed 
their  diverse  moods,  their  musical  sig- 
nificance. He  conceived  them  in  a ro- 
mantic vein,  and  though  his  tempos  wen- 
fast- and  perhaps  because  they  were— 
the  impression'  of  each  was  clear  one 
decisive.  Tn  some  of  them  there  was 
needed  only  a greater  rhythmical  se- 
curity. 


IT 


Philharmonic  Is  Heart!  in 
Another  Mahler  Program 

Two  of  the  seven  symphony  concern 
set  down  for  the  entertainment  a 
edification  of  the  citizens  of  Netv  V j 
took  place  yesterdav  afternoon. 
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j Borough  of  Brooklyn  the  Philharmonic 
[ j Society  continued  its  effort  to  popular- 
[ I ize  the  music  of  the  late  Gustav  Mahler 
' by  a fourth  performance  within  a week ! 
i of  that  composer's  third  symphony. 

; This,  we  are  told,  will  mark  the  end  ox 
the  propagandist  movement  for_  this 
season  at  least.  It  has  been  fruitful  of 
comment,  at  least,  and  the  officers  of* 
i the  society  may  be  left  to  ponder  the 
artistic  results  and  financial  conse- 
I sequence.  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
iy.the  regular  subscription  concert  of  the 
I i" Symphony  Society  offered  music  which 
Iws  less  brain-iacking. 

■ Lieutenant  Commander  John  Philip 
Sousa,  U.  S.  X.  K.  F.,  just  back  from 
Cuba,  where  lie  had  made  his  first  trip 
with  his  band,  returned  last  iiight  to  the 
Hippodrome,  and  from  an  audience  that 
filled  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  big 
auditorium  received  an  ovation.  No  one 
knows  how  long  it  would  have  lasted  if 
the  leader  had  not  plunged  directly  into 
his  program.  The  New  York  appearance 
marks  the  culmination  of  a coucert  tour 
that  netted  some  $700,000  in  200  appear- 
| aDces. 

The  program  comprised  eight  numbers, 
among  them  Ooldmark's  overture,  "In 
Springtime,-’  Massenet  s "The  Angelus, 
from  the  “Scours  Pittorcsquc  suite, 
Sousa's  “Camera  Studies  ' suite,  a vocal 
solo  by  Mary  Baker,  a cornet  solo  by 
John  Dolan,  two  movements  from  the 
Yieiis temps  violin  concerto  in  l1  sharp 
minor,  played  by  Florence  Hardeman, 
and  two  new  Sous3  pieces.  “The  I ancy 
of  the  Town”  and  “On  the  Campus 
t March. 

' There  were  even  more  encores  than 
programmed  numbers,  and  these  includ- 
ed most  of  the  popular  Sousa  inarches. 
The  audience  was  most  pleased  with  the 
old  favorites  like  “El  Capitan.”  “Wash- 
ington Post”  aud  “The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.” 


servelVat  the  official  annotator  o t e 
programs  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or-  r 
chestra  only  a fortnight  ago  stated  ) 
without  qualification  that  “the  subject  j 
of  this  movement  ia  taken  from  an  ; 
Irish  song,  ‘Nova  Creina.’  ” One  of  the  l 
objects  in  my  writing  was  to  show  that ; 
this  assertion  is  | 


Give  All-Wagner  Program. 

The  Wagner  concert  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  night  was  evident-  i 
ly  an  event  long  waited  for,  if  the  size 
of  the  audience  is  any  criterion.  The 
auditorium  was  uncomfortably  crowded. 
The  nature  of  the  program,  however, 
made  it  worth  while  to  endure  partial 
suffocation,  containing,  as  it  did,  the 
Goirl  Friday  Spell  and  Scene  of  the  Grail 
fr  >m  “Parsifal,”  and  the  Prelude  and 
First  Act  of  “Lohengrin,”  besides  the 
overtures  to  “Rienzi”  and  “Die  Meister- 

Orville  Harrold  carried  the  brunt  of 
the  evening's  work,  appearing  in  the 
leading  roles  in  both  opera  excerpts. 
Other  artists  were  Marie  Sundelius. 
Julia  Claussen,  Robert  Leonhardt,  Louis 
Rozsa  and  William  Gustafsen.  Mr. 
Bamboschek  conducted. 

Some  Thematic  liwersioiss 

Every  person  of  intelligence  ought  to 
feel  something  more  than  respect  for 
' a printer,  f /r  is  he  not  the  representa- 
tive of  the  “art  preservative  of  art3”  ? 

| Nevertheless,  a printer  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  everything,  and  it  ought 
to  be  easy  to  pardon  him  for  a want  of 
technical  musical  knowledge.  There  is 
,a  good  deal  of  music  composed  now- 
adays which  would  sound  quite  as  well 
if  played  backward  as  forward,  and  if 
an  article  in  The  Tribune’s  music  sec- 
tion last  Sunday  had  been  a discussion 
of  such  music  my  composure  would  not 
have  been  disturbed  at  finding  two  of 
the  thematic  illustrations  standing  on  j 
their  heads.  But  the  article  dealt  with  i 
Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony,  and  it  | 

1 was  a bit  grievous  to  me  to  read  that  1 1 
“Beethoven  wanted  the  beginning  of  his  i 
theme  to  sound  thus”  and  find  the  mu-  i 
sic  placed  in  the  column  rear  end  fore-  1 
most.  Of  course,  every  musically  in-  ! 
telligent  reader,  after  indulging  a jus-  j 
tifiabie  smile,  inverted  his  paper  and  j| 
read  the  phrase  a3  it  was  intended  to  .| 
be  read,  namely: 


JL 


By  H.  E.  fvrehbiel 

(Tfevrinted  from  yesterday’s  last  edition)  j 
We  do  not  recall  whether  or  not  we  J 
joined  in  an  affirmative  shout  when 
Peter  Pan  asked  us  if  we  believed  in  1 
fairies.  We  were  already  old  at  the  || 
time  and  had  learned  that  it  was  Pr°-  I; 
fessionally  unbecoming  to  make  public  1 
disclosure  of  the  rhythm  of  our  emo-  ( 
tional  complex,  either  straightforward  , 
or  syncopated.  To  be  entirely  frank,  we 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a dis-  l 
agreement  between  our  lungs  and  our  j 
heart  on  the  subject  of  either  music  | 
or  fairy  tales  until  instructed  yester-  | 
day  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  But  we  j j 
have  had  so  much  pleasure  from  operas  , 
based  on  myths  and  legends  (which  are  | 
only  fairy  stories  in  a different  growth)  ! 
at  the  opera  this  season  “Parsifal,  j 
“Tristan,”  “Lohengrin,”  “Tannhauser,”  j 
“Le  Roi  d’Ys,'  “Snegourotchka”— that 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  do  be- 
I.Heve  in  fairies  and  the  stories  told  J 
about  them.  We  believe  in  them  chiefly  [ 
because  their  beauty  helps  to  keep  the  j 
heart  young,  and  also  somewhat  because  ,, 
i we  have  other  physical  evidences  of 
their  truth.  For  instance,  we  have  been  j 
in  the  room  in  the  Wartburg  where  | 
Tannhauser  sang  his  impious  song  in! 
'praise  of  Venus,  and  also  in  the  cave  in 
'the  Horselberg  where  the  knight  abode 
with  his  naughty  enslaver.  If  our  word  , 
Is  doubted  by  anybody  let  him  ask our 
colleague  Henderson,  who  ought  to 
have  among  the  curiosities  or  his 
! library  seme  flowers  from  the  moutn 
of  the  cave  of  Venus  and  a beer  mug  j 
from  the  famous  Thuringian  castle 
1 which  we  brought  across  the  ocean  to 
him  ages  ago. 

Real  Lorelei  Rock  in  Rhine 
Apropos  of  the  opera  which  Mr.  Gatti 
Ibrought  forward  at  the  Metropolitan , 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  we  | 
’can  bear  witness  that  there  is  a Lorelei  I 


poet.  Emanuel  Geibel,  to  satisfy  i“' 
craving  which  Mendelssohn  felt  but 
iRever  could  satisfy  for  an  opera* J 
text.  It  is  a variant  of  an  old  Ger- 
man legend  which  tells  the  tale  of  a 
i water  nvmph,  called  Lore,  who  dwelt 
on  the  rock  Ley,  which  lies  m the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Rhine  just 
above  St.  Goar.  To  the  good  people 
who  lived  in  the  vicinity  3he  was  a| 
beneficent  creature,  but  to  watermen) 
and  others  who  were  too  mquxsjtive 
about  her  dwelling  place  she  was  a 


opera,  however,  knows  nothin"  o:  *h.  . 
Geibel.  no  doubt,  considered  the  cuirr  - 

rating  scene  of  his  drama— the  siren  s 
trial  for  sorcery,  which  enc«;  by  net 
turning  the  heads  of  the  entire  ecclesi- 
astical court,  including  the  Archbif.-op 
o£  May  once.  So  much  i or  the  s.ory, 
which  has  had  other  operatic  settings  , 
, besides  those  mentioned. 

is  not  altogether  a secret  tnat 


1 I v IS  iivu  r*  i — 

ohfuit  her  dwelling  place  sne  «»  , when  kdeesrs.  Gavti  arid  Toscanini  came 

wicked  sirem  who  lured  them  to  de-  ' to  take  into  their  hanas  the  fortunes  of  1 
etruction.  Herman,  the  son  of  Bruno,  the  Metropohtan  Opera  House  they 

Count  Palatine,  wooed  her  with  aong  were  strongly  disposed  to  prodxce 
and  won  her  love  and  she  took  him  to  , Catalani’s  opera.  Because  of  the  seen  c 
dwell  with  her  in  her  crystal  cave  ! difficulties . which  it  pnMBto. 
under  the  Rhine,  where  he  came  to  say 
! farewell  before  going  to  win  his  spurs 
at  the  Emperor’s  court,  as  he  had  been 
1 commanded  to  do  by  his  father.  That, 
i is  the  old  legend. 

Ober'vcsel,  the  victim  of  her  wiles-!  t admirable  talent  of  the  composer, ^who  | 
When  she  was  a virtuous  maiden  he  ; ^le(1  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  m 1.S3 _ m , 

had  been  her  lover,  but  he  renounced  ; the  midst  of  a successful  career,  bu  . 


difficulties  wmen  u y-coo...-,  • 

they  put  it  aside  in  favor  of  the  cox- 
i poser’s  other  opera,  “La  Wally  lalso 
1 on  a German  story),  which  maae  a d.s- 
mJi  -injure.  ' “I  - Wally’  was  a la.er 
' production  than  “Loreiey”  but  both 
operas  bear  witness  net  only  to  the 


her  in  order  to  wed  Anna,  niece  of  the 
Margrave  of  Biberich.  Thereupon  she 
invokes  Vengeance  upon  him  from  the 
spirits  of  the  river,  and  to  achieve  it 
becomes  a water  sprite,  the  bride  of 
Aiberich,  King  of  the  Rhine  who  en- 
i dewed  her  with  an  irresistible  power 
of  allurement.  This  she  exercises, 
when  the  wedding  procession  13  aoout 
I to  enter  the  church.  Walter  casts  off , 
his  bride,  who  falls  lifeless.  (Mr.  Gig»i 
also  turned  up  fiis  toes,  feet  foremost,  ii 
['at  the  audience  yesterday,  but  only  be- 
cause  the  artistic  imagination  of  the  | 
Metropolitan  jieople  is  too  feeble  to  de- 
vise means  for  presenting  tne- story 
— either  coherency  or  clearness.)  I 
Walter  grieves  at  the  funeral  of  Anna, 
but  Loreiey  appears  to  him  again,  wed- 
dings and  funerals  apparently  being  to 
' her  liking,  and  seems  about  to  smuc  I 
upon  him,  when  sinister  voices  remind  I 
her  of  her  allegiance  to  Aiberich.  Sue  i 
turns  Walter’s  head  with  another  song,  ] 
then  retires  to  her  rock,  while  he  jj 
' plunges  to  his  death  into  the  river.  ]| 
' (That  is,  Mr.  Gigli  picks  his  way  over 
some  green  rushes,  stops  over  a prorr.- 


In  like  manner  he  could  set  the  four 
, measures  quoted  from  the  air  “Nora 
Creina”  on  their  feet  thus, 


.so  as  to  make  plain  what  was  meant 
Sir  C.  Villierz  Stanford’s  intimation  ' 
t Beethoven  had  evolved  the  theme  I 
- is  finale  from  one  of  the  measures  j 
; Irish  tune.  In  a way  this  is  a | 
serious  matter  than  the  first,  for 
Ration  of  the  theme  as  it  sounded  1 
thoven’s  intention  vra3  more  or  i 
ypothetical- — an  interpretation  j 
n a custom  followed  by  the  com- 
j his  contemporaries;  but  I ob-  , 

* 


irock  in  the  Rhine  near  St.  Goar,  for 
•we  have  seen  it  several  times,  and  n 
'•we  saw  nothing  of  \ enus  in  toe 
iHdrselberg  and  no  nymph  combing  her 
hair  on  the  Lorelei  rock,  it  does  not 
1 ■)*  ollow  that  they  never  were  tnere. 
Heine  tells  us  that  at  some  side-show 
'in  a fair  he  saw  an  announcement  that 
within  might  be  seen  the  offspring  of 
a pike  and  hare.  He  sought  a s.ghx  ot 
the  lusus  naturae,  concerning  whicu  he 
was  skeptical.  The  showman  offered 

to  exhibit  the  parents,  but  said  tne 

child  was  indisposed  and  could  not  oe 
i>xD0sed  tS  vulgar  sight  without  han- 
ger; and  Heine  had  to  be  content  with 
l| the  evidence  which  the  showman  o.  - ^ 

'“Now  this  same  Heine  has  put the 
tstory  of  the  Lorelei  into  a ballad  which 
Silcher  set  to  music  so  natural  anu 
'charming  that  we  know  it  is  true  whilej 
T.iszt  composed  it  so  artfuLy,  or  a- g 
'ficially,  as  to  make  a sad l declamatory, 
imess  of  its  simplicity.  We  knew  the 
ballad  many  years  before  we  saw  the: 
Irock  in  the7  Rhine  but  were  never  so 
dmnre'sed  with  its  downright  truthful 
' mss  a.  when  we  read  it  in  a book 
which  we  bought  on  a Rhenish  steam- 
>.nat  where  it  was  set  forth  in  a won 

'derf ill  translation  by  L.  IV.  Garnoaxm 
i'd  A ” Short  as  it  is,  we  cannot  quote, 
'it\  full,  but  we  must  share  our 
llight  at  three  stanzas  at  least  wun 
iThe  Tribune’s  readers: 

I The  air  is  cool  and  it  darkens, 

| ^summit  oft  he'  mountain  hearken. 

In  evening  sunshine  nne. 
j,  The  most  beautiful  .Malden  entrances 

HeTbeautilu^volden11  attire  Stances, 

I,  ghe  combs  her  golden  hail 

I i ‘"With  golden  comb  so  lustrous. 

And  thereby  si  song  sings, 

| ' ft  has  1 tone  so  wondrous. 

That  powerful  ( melody  rings.  ^ j 

Tt  is  a precious  book  a well  of  FnS' 
Ksh  which  we  hope  will  not  be  df£ 

i 

' the  attention  of  the  American  or  Eng- 
I lish  tourist  from  the  scenery  which 
I they  describe. 

Opera  Given  Here  Once  Before 

The  opera  which  Mr.  Gatti  addedto 

! the  Metropolitan’s  repertoire  yesuerday 

I was  the  “Loreiey,”  composed  by  Allreao  i 
Catalan!,  it  was  not  entirely  new  to  I 
1 Mew  York,  for  with  a disgracefully 
i crude  and  shabby  dress  and  in  a d^- 
■yracefullv  rude  manner  it  was  per-  j 
I formed  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  . 
| three  years  ago  (on  February  U 1919 
to  he  efcact)  at  the  Lexington  Thente, 
We  thought  well  of  its  music  t ie 

. of  its  maltreatment,  and  we 

'think  better  of  it  now  when  tull  just.ee 
'has  been  done  to  its  Bcore  ^mj  't 

lused  D that  invented  by  the  German 


vzings — which  is  Mr.  Stage  Manager 
Thewman’3  way  of  getting  rid  of  him.) 
Loreiey  resumes  her'  earlier  pose  as  a 
statue  in  a red  light  surmounting  a 
rock,  and  the  opera  is  over. 

Much  Pageantry  in  Act  II 

There  is  another  character  in  the 
story— a baron  named  Hermann—' who  (. . 
loves  Anna,  tries  to  save  her  and  van-  ,i 
ishes  without  explanation  after  singing 
some  of  the  best  dramatic  music  in  tr.e  ,r 
score.  "Also  there  is  much  pageantry  in  j 
the  second  act.  some  of  it.  like  the 
action  and  music,  inspired  by  “Lohen- 
grin” (where  by  hangs  a tale),  and  one  | 
of  the  most  graceful  and  exquisitely  f 
melodic  waltzes  in  operatic  literature,  t 
As  Geibel  and  the  opera  book  maker  ■» 
transformed  the  old  Rhenish  legend,  so  j 
the  creators  of  the  legend  transformed  j 
the  Greek  story  of  Scyila,  who,  haying  I 
been  changed  into  a monster  by  Circe,  1 
threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  became 
a rock  proverbially  fearsome  to  mari- 
ners. There  is  another  story  of  Scyila  s 
metamorphosis  into  a lark  after  she  1 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  from  a j 
high  rock  after  her  lover  Mines  had  i 
become  angered  at  her  for  stealing  a 
golden  hair  from  the  head  of  his  father 
Nisus.  The  legends  seem  to  have  ncth- 
1 in<z  in  common,  but  the  latter  came  to 
mind  yesterday  when  we  saw  Lereley 
combing  her  golden  hair  with  a golden 
comb  big  enough  to  be  visible  halt  » 
mile  away.  Such  is  the  dainty  izncy  ci 
the  artists  employed  at  the  Metropol:-  j 
1 tan.  Perspective  and  poetical  sug- 
gestion are  beyond  their  reach.  Loreiey  ; 
walked  into  a courtyard  so  crowned 
with  people  that  they  scarcely  gave  her 
elbow-room,  and  sang  and  sang,  with- 
out getting  a glance  even  from  Mr. 
Gigli,  to  whom  her  presence  was  por- 
tentous. Of  course,  she  was  supposed 
to  be  invisible  to  all  others,  but  there 
was  no  apparent  illusion  except,  that  of  ; 
all  concerned  touching  the  story  which 
was  enacting. 

Interesting  Document 
Both  dramatically  and  musically 
Catalani’s  “Loreiey”  is  an  interesting  | 
historical  document.  In  its  original  [ 
form  and  under  anotner  title  it  was  . 
composed  over  forty  jears  upo.  *• 
composer  rewrote  it  for  tJlt  Tresen^ 
hbref.0  and  produced  it  in 
think.  Thirty  years  before  Wallace , 

had  given  his  English  Lurline  In 
London.  Mendelssohn,  though  he  did 
I not  find  the  libretto  entirely  to  his  ! 

liking,  set  to  work  upon  it  and  finished 
! the  finale  of  the  first  act,  an  Ave  I 
Maria.”  for  soprano  solo  and  women  s 
chorus,  and  a chorus  of  vintagers,  the 
music  of  which  has  frequently  been 
sun"  in  concerts  in  Germany  and  ma. 
have  been  sung  here — but  not  within 
forty  years  at  least. 

Max  Bruch  composed  an  opera  °n  -he 
subject,  though  he  rejected  Geibel's 
libretto  when  it  was  offered  to  him.] 
This  book  was  obviously  the  frame-  ; 
work  for  the  libretto  set  by  Catalarn 
The  Italian  poets  followed  Geibel  s fir.t 
act  closely,  introducing  the  chorus  or 
spirits  who  promise  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  Loreiey  .which  haa  beer 
composed  by  Mendelssohn.  They  al»' 
followed  the  German  poet  in  the  scene 
in  which  the  siren  interrupts  the  wed- 
ding of  her  faithless  lover  with  her 
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also  to  the  fermentation  produced  in 
Italy  by  the  first  production  in  that 
country'  of  Wagner's  “Lohengnn.  It 
must  have  been  obvious  to  every  ex; 
oerienced  listener  yes.e.dcj  i.riE. 
Catalar.i  had  been  great.y  influ*nc*d 
b„.  the  German  master,  though  ne  re- 
mained ? firm  adherent  of  Verd‘* 
l cause  and,  like  him,  adopted  many 
1 reformatory  ideas  without  ■ur^"deF  1 
’ ing  his  national  ideals.  Lo.t.ey  i 

•full  of  dramatic  conceits  unkr.oym  in 

’ Italy  before  the  advent  there  of  V »g- 
’ner's  works,  but  it  is  melodious  .n 
! essence  from  beginning  toen^  lt^ 
-re— nt  with  dramatic  characteriza 

tion  in  harmony  as  well  i as  in  ir  = . 
mentation,  the  latter  beautiful 
: effective  throughout. 

Striking  Ballet  Music 

> dh?hallballet  i«G particularly5  striking  I 
■ because  of  it.  frfcdom  f^m  Vienncse 
influence  despite  the  Utt  W - is  ■ 

■sari's^  | 

i ESug’jasss;  rs* 

da  ari  forms  an  ayreeable  ml'-' I 
, Sfd. ' fcut  the  ballet  of  the  water  sprites 
in  the  third  act  is  an  anti-chmax.  The| 
in  fact,  is  a dramatic  error,! 

S&  wV.  eVpliasized  by  the  absence 

of  th.o  exquisite  singing  of  Mme.  Pun  ■ 
deVus,  which  did  much  to  win 

a „ \n  th®  decree  exacted  b. 


"tfie  part.  Mr.  Gigli  sang  with  delic-ou 
suavity,  grace  and  beauty,  but  his  dra 
1 matic  impersonation  was  a nullity. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  song.  Mi  1 
Danise.  after  Miss  Sundelius,  was  thtl 
most  persuasive  figure  on  the  stage! 
though  Mr.  Mardones  would  have  raad!| 
him  work  for  his  laurels  had  his  par 
1 given  him  an  opportunity.  See ni call: 
nearly  everything  was  effective,  espe 
j cially  the  picture  of  the  nixies  disport 
| ing  themselves  in  the  Rhine.  Messrs 
Moranzoni,  Setti  and  Thewman  re 
! ceived  plaudits  with  the  principal  sing 
ers  at  several  curtain  calls  after  the 
first  and  second  acts.  Rosina  Galli  wo? 
a large  share  of  the  applause  wit! 
which  the  ballet  was  rewarded.  For  the 
sake  of  the  record  the  roster  cf  all  con 
; cerned  in  the  performance  is  ap 
pended: 

I LORE  LET — A ro  manic  c?*ra  lr.  U'.ree  act 
an* i tfve  acen^a.  Book  by  Carlo  d’Onrie 
ville  and  A.  Zanardtni  (in  Ittliaii). 
py  Alfredo  Catalani. 

TUB  CAS1’ 

Rudolph.  Margrave  o?  Biberich, 

Jose  Mardone 

Anna  of  Rehbergr,  ills  niece.. .Marie  Sundelic 
: Walter.  Lord  of  OberweaeL-xi^niamlno  GI^I 

tx>reley,  an  orphan Clsiudla  Meal* 

. Baron  Hermann Giuseppe  Danis 

l Fishermen,  Woodcutter^  Bowmen,  Knights 
j Female  Vassal*.  Nobles.  Monks, 

Water  Nymphs,  etc. 

Incidental  dances  by  Rosina  Galli,  Giusepjp* 
Bonf.ft’.io  and  Corps  <lo  Eallet. 
Conductor,  Roberto  Mcranr^nt 

Stage  director 

Chorusmasftor 

Technical  director. . . 

Stag'e  manager 


Samuel  Thovn 

Glnlto  Sett- 1 

. . . . 33d ward  Siedlc  1 
. .Armando  Ajnis| 


By  Deems  Tayior 


(Reprinted  from,  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

THE  DAY. 

Yesterday  will  not  go  down  in  the 
annals  of  music  as  an  unforgettable 
one.  It  was  fairly  active  but  not 
very  fruitful.  Cornelia  HId£r  Possarl 
led  off  In  the  afternoon  with  a plane 
recital  at  Aeoliar-  Hall.  Her  pro- 
gramme, more  safe  than  exciting,  in- 
cluded a prelude  and  fugue  by  Men- 
delssohn, sonatas  by  Hayden  am 
Schumann,  three  Chopin  pieces,  unc 
others  by  Beethoven  and  Scarlatti 
She  played  them  in  straightforward 
competent,  uninteresting  fashion.  ^ 

At  the  same  hall,  in  the  evenin?,  L 
the  Trio  ClusslQue  gave  Its  second  re-  \ 
cital,  playing  a trio  by  ^ ullonar  An- 
dreae,  one  by  Beethoven,  and  * c 
•■Pliantasie”  by  Frank.  Bridge,  witt  ^ 
no  1 inspiring  results.  At  the  Tow. 
Hall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexs  ider  Bloct 


itlni- 


another  recital  of  HI 
ano  and  triyin.  Besides,  a Bac) 
Sonata,  r A 0vak  sonatina  and  # 
Vitalii  chaconnG t°*helr  propram ma  in* 
luded  Xldobrafv  o Pizzettl’s  much- 
liscussed  sonata  in  A,  which  they  in- 
troduced here  last  year.  The  work 
.sounds  interesting-  and  probably  has 
-nerits,  but  its  performance  last  night 
'lartlly  formed  a good  basis  upon 
hieh  to  appraise  It.  Mrs.  Bloch 
played  the  piano  part  rather  well,  but 
tlr.  Bloch’s  Intonation  was  generally 
mcertaln,  and  his  reading,  while  one 
1 undoubted  sincerity,  was  too  In- 
deiiuate  technically  to  give  the  lis- 
ener  untroubled  access  to  the  music. 
The  evening’s  opccfl.  was  "Le  Roi 
\ s,  which  sounded  like  a master- 
Piece  after  Saturday's  “Loreley."  It 
va3  ladles’  night,  vocally.  The  nec- 
sity  for  singing  in  French  seemed 
•o  inhibit  both  Mr.  Gigli  and  Mr. 
Danlse,  and  Mr.  Rothier  was  a bit 
hroaty.  Frances  Alda,  on  the  con- 
rarv- was  in  excellent  form  and  did 
omo  Tnrely  beautiful  singing,  notably 
n the  opening  scene  of  the  second 
ict. 

The  only  newcomer  in  the  cast  was 
i !anne  Gordon,  who  sang  Rozenn  Ifor 
,T?I  he  first  time.  She  was  an  unquall- 
ied  success.  The  music  seemed  to 
ult  her  voice  and  her  acting  of  the 
ole  was  really  superb,  and  she  made 
rather  wooden  part  unexpectedly 
ecttve  by  g forceful  and  skilfully 


Hall.’  The  program  consisted  of  sonatas; 
Bach's  In  K minor  and  rlzsottt’s  In  A, 
Dvorak’s  ’’Sonatino"  and  Vilali’e 
•’Chaconne.” 

Theso  numbers  urought  several 
changes  to  the  program  which  was  tlrrt 
announced.  The  T’izzctU  sonata  in  the 
list,  which  was  to  have  been  heard  at 
the  first  concert,  was  introduced  hero 
bv  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Block  Inst  season. 
Shortly  afterward  Miss  Barlow,  who  had 
studied  it  with  the  composer,  plcycd  it.  j 

As  critical  opinion  of  thep  resent  day  1 
Italian  score  on  first  hearings  ranged 
from  terms  of  high  praise  to  Uio  ’ 'regret 
that  an  exit  was  not  nearer,”  the  Blocks 
repeated  the  sonata  last  night  with 
hopes  for  a change  of  heart  through  a 
rehearing  on  the  part  of  its  adversaries. 
Tlie  sonata,  showing  sections  o” 
originality  and  beauty,  but  as  a whole 
without  great  importance,  is  always  ad- 
mirably performed  by  the.  two  artists 
and  it  is  possible  that  their  con  aniore 
spirit  in  its  Interest  may  raise  the  work 
into  a moro  general  favor  here. 


ync 
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the  melodies  were  well  brought  out  and  1 
the  balance  and  dynamics  were  gen- 
orally  good.  In  the  second  nnd  fourth  ] 
movements  thero  was  some  good  techni- 
cal finish  and  the  «P>r!t  was  vivacious. 
At  the  end  of  the  reading  conductor  nnd 
orchestra  shared  the  warm  applause. 

MISS  VKBYt  OIVKB  RECITAL. 

IMss  Marian  Very!,  soprano,  gave  a 
Isong  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Aeolian  Hall.  She  sang  alts  by  Mozart 
and  Granados,  and  songs  by  Bran-/.. 
Brahms  and  others.  Her  voice  proved 
to  have  light  volume  and  pr»tty  ciuantj. 
and  hor  audience  gave  kindly  oncoui  - 
aKoment.  to  her  singing,  which  be- 
trayed a lack  of  experience. 

ALBERT  COATES  TO  RETURN. 

The  Symphony  Society  of  New  York 
announces  that  Albert  Coates  will  re- 
turn next  season  as  guest  conductor  to 
(direct  the  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  January  anc, 

I February,  1023. 
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zed  performance. 

By  W . J.  UEAPKRSOX. 


The  Trio  Classique,  which  gave  it?' 
first  concert  not  long  ago,  gave  its  sec-  i 
one!  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
members  of  this  new  organization  arc  j 
Miss  Celia  Schiller,  piano ; Maurice  j 
Kaufman,  violin,  and  John  Mundy,  j 
cellist.  The  program  consisted  of  Volk-  - 
mar  Andres  c's  trio  in  E flat,  opus  14  ; 
Beethoven's  in  D major,  opus  70,  No.  1,  | 
and  Frank  Bridge’s  . ‘'Fantasy”  in  C ! 
minor.  Andreac's  music  is  not  very  I 
familiar  here,  although  the  Knelsel  j 
Quartel  introduced  him  to  this  public  ■ 
about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

He  is  a Swiss,  bom  in  Berne  in  1S79,  ' 
and  has  been  a prolific  composer.  He  | 
has  also  been  active  as  a conductor  an  t j 
one  of  his  achievements  in  that  capacity  i 
v.as  directing  the  first  performance  in  i 
bait  of  Bach's  “St.  Matthew  Passion”  I 
in  1911.  Doubtless  that  was  one  of  the  j 
most  valuable  contributions  to  ths  art  j 
of  music,  since  his  compositions  have 
rot  made  their  way  with  great  vigor.  i 
The  quartet  heard  last  evening  owed  i 
the  principal  ’theme  of  Us  first  move-  j 
ment.  heard  again  in  the  finale,  to  no  | 
less  a.  melodist  titan  Schubert,  his  gen-  i 
eral  rhythmic  and  structural  style  to *  1 
Brahms  and  his  harmonic  scheme  to  | 
Cesar  Franck.  An  eclectic  who  choses  j 
with  taste  and  discretion  is  not  to  bo 
dlspised.  but  he  is  likely  to  find  that  ‘ 
;sJlhe  material  chosen  is  more  clear,  and  j 
•:  ■«  beautiful  at  the  original  springs  than  1 
in  t!ie  broad  channels  which  he  so  1 
laboriously  digs  for  it. 

Thi3  was  the  result  in  the  case  of  ! 
•Mr.  Andreac's  quartet.  It  is  Well  made, 
except  i:i  some  parts  where  the  com- 
poser’s ingenuity  failed  and  the  ancient 
device  of  writing  in  unison  for  the 
strings  while  the  piano  made  arabesques 
was  employed.  The  piano  part  was  in 
gcr.ei-al  too  prominent  and  this  was  not 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  pianist.  The 
string  players  were  not  always  happy 
cither  in  quality  of  tone  or  intonation, 
but  all  thfeo  musicians  gave  sincere  and 
commendable  effort  to  the  Swiss  trio  as 
well  as  to  ^he,  other  numbers  on  the 
program. 
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MISS  POSSART,  PIANIST,  PLAYS. 


Mil 


Her  Programme  Presents,  Interest- 
lug  Mnsie. 

Miss  Cornelia  Rider  Possart.  pianist, 
cave  a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Miss  Possart  i6  no  stranger 
to  loval  musio  lovers.  She  has  been 
known  for  several  seasons  as  a player 
cf  sincere  Intentions  and  considerable 
skill.  Her  program  was  doubtless  the 
most  interesting  element  in  her  enter- 
tainment, which  is  commendation  not 
to  be  lightly  esteemed,  for  many  pianists 
of  important  technic  and  interpretative 
ability  dwell  in  the  realms  of  conserva- 
tism to  such  an  extent  that  they  end  by 
all  playing  tho  same  things. 

Miss  Possart  offered  her  audience 
Mendelssohn’s  prelude  and  fugue,  opus 
35.  Xo.  1,  Haydn’s  D major  sonata,  Schu- 
mann's G minor  sonata,  and  some 
shorter  numbers  by  Beethoven.  Scar- 
latti and  Chopin.  Her  playing  was 

ilbaracterized  as  heretofore  by  a plain  | 
liirectneei  cf  style  and  by  great  forae  1 
if  finger.  There  was  little  variety  cf  I 
lolor  and  for  tenderness  of  utterance  j 
Biles  Possart  disclosed  scant  sympathy,  j 

JR.  AND  MRS.  BLOCK  S RECITAL  i 

iiata  Recital  Enjoyed  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

jjMr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Block,) 
ilinist  and  pianist,  gave  their  second  1 
,Rta  recital  last  evening  at  Town 


e Bloch’s  Quartet. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

All  the  ancient  jesters  we  ■ ring 
last  evening  that  tho  west  . mu..u.gcr 
had  mixed  his  dates  and  that  he  sup- 
posed the  Kneisc-1  Quartet  was  to  give 
a concert  in  Aeolian  Hall.  In  days  now 
I historic  it  was  proverbially  bad  weather 
: when  the  Kneisels  played.  But  last 
| evening  the  entertainment  was  the  third 
I subscription  concert  of  the.  Fionzaley 
! Quartet,  and  the  audience,  like  those  of 
! Knelsel  days,  declined  to  be  cheated  ol 
its  pleasure  because  rain  fell  and  winds 
blew. 

i The  program  consisted  of  Ernes! 
Bloch's  quartet  in  B major.  Haydn’s  in 
E flat  and  Schumann’s  in  A miner. 
Bloch's  quartet  was  produced  here  by 
the  Fionzaley  organization  December  23 
1313,  and  last  night  had  Its  second  hear- 
ing. Much  of  Mr.  Bloch’s  other  work 
has  been  made  known,  and  all  of  It  har- 
deepened  the  impression  created  by  his 
Introduction  some  years  ago  that  he  is 
a musician  of  genuine  sincerity,  who 
writes  in  a difficult  style  because  it 
the  natural  expression  of  his  artists 
temperament. 

Tlie  quartet  is  not  without  the  strong 
Hebraic  tinge  found  in  most  of  Bloch’s 
music,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  opulent 
in  what  are  called  modern  harmonies. 
Furthermore,  it  is  laden* with  instru- 
mental cjevlee  and  with  sharply  drawn 
contrasts  between  ensemble  and  solo 
Utterance.  It  Is  clear  In  form,  but  the 
subject  matter  is  not  easily  assimilated 
by  the  hearer  and  the  developments  are 
often  singularly  complex  and  even 
puzzling. 

But  there  are  many  pages  of  char- 
j acteristic  beauty  in,  the  composition, 
especially  in  the  slow  movement.  As  a. 
whole  the  quartet  carries  with  Jt  the 
conviction  of  lofty  aspiration,  coupled 
with  peculiar  mannerisms  of  expression 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  style  which  are 
likely  to  keep  it  in  seclusion  much  of  the 
time, 

Adolf  Betti  and  his  associates  had  be- 
stowed upon  this  music  extraordlnary 
care.  It  would  not  be  possible  prob- 
ably to  give  the  work  a warmer,  more 
Impassioned  or  finished  performance. 
Technically  it  is  a formidable  test  of 
I tone  and  intonation  and  this  test  the 
, Fionzaley  players  met  triumphantly.  It 
! was  a delight  to  listen  to  such  sonorous 
I and  finely  balanced  chamber  music  play-  • 
lng.  But  over  and  above  this  was  the 
insight  into  the  content  of  tho  music. 

! And  the  vibrant  sympathy  with  which 
l the  musicians  interpreted  the  composi- 
tion was  little  short  of  inspiring.  If,  i 


Indeed,  they  did  not  arouse  real  en- 
thusiasm, the  fault  lay  hi  the  music 
not  in  themselves. 


PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


Rodanzky  Lends  Orchestra  at  the 
Metropolitan. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gace  the 
sixth  of  its  Tuesday  evening  subscrip- 
tion concerts  at  the  ■Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night  under  the  direction  of 
Artur  Bodanzky,  guest  conductor.  The 
program  comprised  Wagner's  “A  Faust" 
overture.  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony, 
Tschalkovsky’s  overture-fantasia,  ' Ro- 
meo and  Juliet”  and  Berlioz's  “Rakocy  ‘ 
March.” 

Although  the  compositions  were  all  ' 
familiar,  their  hearing  received  some 
novel  zest,  perhaps,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Bodanzky’s  baton  and  the  operatic 
auditorium  In  which  they  were  per- 
formed. The  XVagner  overture,  it  is 
f— •«.  had  been  heard  In  this  theatre 
nine  years  ago  in  a program  led  by 
Toscanini  and  played  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra  reenforced.  The  youthful 
Vagner  fragment  seems  to  continue  to 
| nold  its  own,  although  in  place  of  it 
Rubinstein’s  "Muslltalieches  Charakter- 
bild"  on  the  same  theme  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  something  by  way  of 
comparison.  The  orchestra  played  It 
well.  In  Beethoven's  “The  Little  Sym- 
phony1 in  F”  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  perfor- 
mance was  not  particularly  Inspired,  but 


By  Deems  Taylor 


"tlie  xvork  might  with  propriety  he 
called  (lie  Humorous  Symphony 
often  terribly  humorous.” 

What  emerged  from  tlie  oreheM  ru 
last  night,  however,  wan  a passage  oi 
ponderous,  contented  geniality  n<  w . 
nnd  then,  a few  rippling  expressions) 
of  llght-heartednesH  and  the  rest  was  i 
an  assortment  of  bright  melodic  fig- 
ures and  vivacious  rhythms,  separat- 
ed—or  united,  if  you  prefer-  by  stac- 
cato passages  and  arbitrary,  dlacon-l 
certlng  effects  which  are  labelled  mu- 
sical humor  but  which  simply  sug- 
gest unordered  expression. 

The  other  numbers  ol  the  pro- 
grammes aiwerc  Wagner's  revised 
“Faust”  Overture,  Tschaikovsky's 
“Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture  Fantasy 
and  Berliotz’s  “Kudoczy"  March.  The 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  often 
given  better  concerts  than  the  one 
last  night. 


Me 


THE  FLONZALEY  QUARTET. 

Tlie  man  in  the  next  seat  was  some- 
what embittered  because  the  Fion- 
zaley Quartet  had  elected  to  open 
their  programme  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  with  Ernest  Bloch’s  quartet  in 
B major.  “I  suppose  if  they  didn' 


Marian  Veryl,  Soprano,  Sings. 

Marian  Veryl,  a young  American  so- 
prano, who  went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Marches!  In  Paris  and  who  has  sunk 
Desdemona  in  ’’  Otello  ” with  the  opera 
company  of  Crcatoro,  made  her  New 
York  ddbut  In  a matinee  recital  yes- 
terday at  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  audience 
heartily  encored  Eeroux’s  “ Eo  Matin 
Riait,”  and  applauded  Grieg's  ” Water 
Lily  ” and  Rachmaninoff's  “ Lilacs," 
all  sung  with  a charm  of  sentiment  and 
humor  that  lent  wings  to  a light,  frail  , 
voice.  Carl  Bernthaler  accompanied  the 
dozen  songs,  as  well  as  two  airs  from  I 
put  some  of  this  modern  stutf  on  oner  Mozart's  ’’  Figaro  ” and  one  from  the 
in  a while  people  would  begin  to  say  Spanish  ” Goycscas  of  Granados. 


they  were  too  conservative,”  he  vol- 
unteered. “It’s  too  bad.  They're  such 
high  type  men,  all  of  them,  it’s  a 
shame  they  have  to  waste  their  time 
on  stuff  like  that. 

“You  know,”  he  went  oil,  “there's 
a regular  organized  propaganda  on 
foot  to  popularize  this  Russian  mu- 
sic. The  American  Defense  Society 
exposed  it.  Somebody’s  paying  to 
have  stuff  published  by  Bloch  and 
those  other  Russians.” 

The  Flonzaleys,  however,  did  not 
play  like  men  who  had  been  cor- 
rupted. They  gave  the  Swiss  com- 
poser quartet  a performance  of  won- 
derful precision  and  technical  brilli- 
ance. If  the  work  failed  to  im- 
press it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  or 
the  players. 

It  would  be  well  for  Bloch  if  he 
were  a Russian,  for  the  Russ  an  has  a 
sense  of  proportion.  In  this  quartet 
he  exhibits  the  same  virtues  and 
t faults  that  are  in  most  of  his  other 
'.compositions.  Tremendous  serious- 
ness,  good  musicianship  and  a pain- 
ful lack  of  contrast  and  brevity.  The 
B minor  quartet  lasts  fifty-five  min- 
utes, almost  twice  as  long  as  any 
quartet  should  last,  and  in  addition 
to  its  inordinate  length  wearies  the 
listener  with  its  unrelieved  sombre- 
j ness  and  bitterness  of  mood. 

It  is  written  with  a contrapuntal 
freedom  that  makes  its  harmonic 
scheme  one  of  extreme  dissonance. 
If  its  themes  were  either  striking 
or  eloquent  this  might  not  matter; 
but  they  are  fragmentary  and  unat- 
tractive and,  despite  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  put  together,  do  not 
say  very  much.  There  is  no  sun  in 
this  music,  no  air.  It  impresses  but 
it  does  not  convince. 

The  sweetness  and  light  came  later, 
with  Hayden’s  quartet  in  E flat  and 
Schumann’s  in  A minor.  The  Flon- 
zaleys played  these  with  a transpar- 
ence, tonal  beauty  and  perfection  of 
balance  that  brought  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  a damp  audience. 


MARIO  LAWRENTI  DI 
OF  SPINAL  MENINGITIS 

Mario  Lauronti,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  baritone  who  was  op- 
erated on  for  spinal  meningitis  Mon- 
day, died  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital 
at  2.110  o'clock  yesterday  morning.  While 
appearing  in  a concert  at  Syracuse  ten 
days  ago  the  singer  contracted  a cold 
which  developed  into  an  abscess  in  one 
of  his  ears.  After  arriving  hack  in  this 
city  his  condition  became  so  critical  he 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  and  it 
was  discovered  he  was  suffering  from 
the  spinal  disease.  He  failed  to  rally 
after  the  operation. 

Mr.  Laurenti  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  artists  at  the 
(jMtropolitan,  the  present  season  mark- 
ing his  first  opportunity  to  sing  sev- 
eral important  roles.  He  joined  the 
company  seven  years  ago  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  chorus,  coming  from  Verona, 
Italy,  where  he  was  born  Ihirty  years 
algo'  His  i-i.se  was  rapid  and  it  did  not 
tfake  long  before  he  was  singing  parts 
like  Silvio  in  “Pagliaeei”  and  l)e  ’ 
iftretigney  in  “Manon.”  This  season  he 
abided  the  roles  of  Valentin  in  “Faust”  j 
aind  the  two  new  parts  of  Pierrot  in 
“Die  Tote  Stadt”  and  the  Lover  in  "The  • 
ftlnow  Maiden.”  He  also  appeared  this  j 
v ear  in  “Carmen,”  “Zaza"  and  “Andre 
Chenier.”  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  j 
s;on. 

Funeral  services,  it  was  announced 
1 Last  night,  will  be  held  at  Id  A.  M.  to- 
r borrow  at  Frank  E.  Campbell's  Funeral 
(Church,  iSixty-sixth  street  and  Broad- 
tkay. 


\ 


‘Manon’ 


Philharmonic  Gives  Concert 
in  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was  at 
a disadvantage  from  the  start  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  Opera  House  itself  always 
puts  a damper  on  orchestral  effects, 
and  last  night,  in  addition,  the  dreary 
weather' made  the  resonance  of  the 
place  seem  duller  and  heavier  than 
ever.  And  finally  the  programme  notes 
praised  the  music  too  highly  in  ad-  ! 
vance.  Even  a more  spirited  per- 
formance than  the  analytic  Artur  Bo-  I 
dansky  seems  able  to  extract  from  the  i 
Philharmonic  musicians  would  have 
sounded  feeble  after  the  programme 
that  instructed  the  listener  that  Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth  Symphony,  which 
wilt  now  be  heard,  is  "incomparably 
bright"  and  "prodigious,”  and  that 


By  AY.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Massenet’s  “Manon”  was  given  at 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening. 
The  opera  was  heard  by  a good  sized 
| audience,  but  without  any  of  those  vio- 
lent demonstrations  which  have  recently 
been  bestowed  on  certain  performances. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
absence  of  vociferous  approval  last  eve-  . 
ning.  but  perhaps  tho  subject  Is  most 
discreetly  dismissed  with  the  statement 
that  the  auditors  who  express  their  ae- 
light  most  loudly  do  not  go  to  hear 
French  operas.  i 

The  performance  of  Massenet  s tuneful 
and  warmly  sentimental  work  was  good.  | 
Miss  Farrar  has  sung  the  name,  part 
many  times  and  her  impersonation  is 
familiar  to  this  public.  She  has  in  no  I 
way  modified  her  characterization  in  : 
recent  seasons,  but  she  has  decidedly 
j improved  her  singing.  Indeed  she  has 
been  singing  much  more  be®;',t!fu  * 
(though  by  no  means  so  loudly)  ai.  | 

1 winter  than  for  several  seasons  pas  - 
But  singing  which  is  simply  beautiful  I 
without  being  loud  Is  now  voted  rather^ 

This  condition  has  a special  bearing 
on  tlie  art  of  Mr.  Chamlee.  who  .-anfr  ; 
the  Chevalier  dcs  Grieux  tor  the  secoiie 
time.  His  delivery  of  the  music  'va-  I 
alvve  all  things  musical  and  the  quality  j 
of  Ills  tone  at  all  times  a joy  to 


JI-.  I 

■ tidious  oar.  But,  like  Miss' Farrar,  hej 
did  not  make  sufficient  noise  to  arouse 
excitement.  In  ail  probability,  however,  i 
when  some  of  the  trumpet  toned  singers 
have  prematurely  terminated  their  ea-' 


'reers  Mr  Chamlee  will  still  be’ making  I 
tne  judicious  rejoice.  Meanwhile  he  may 
—indeed  must — acquire  some  authority 
in  act  ins'  to  rpniapn  fhn  iinukt  


* C*V,Vil411  J^UlIie 

i acting  to  replace  the  doubt  which  now 
seems  to  hamper  his  movements. 

Mr.  Scotti  as  the  rough  and  ready 
cousin  Lescaut  and  Mr.  Rothier  as  the 
elder  Des  Oricux  were  the  other  two  im- 
portant members  of  the  cast.  Mr.  Has-* 1 
selmans  conducted. 

GIVE  JOINT  RECITAL 

Ilyases  I.appas  and  Helen  Jeffrey 
Combine  Talents  at  Town  Hall. 

A joint  recital,  which  drew  a fine  am 
dienee  into  the  Town  Hall  last,  evening, 
was  given  by  Ulysses  Lappas,  Greek 
tenor  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Association, 
and  Helen  Jeffrey,  violinist.  Both  art- 
ists are  locally  popular  and  both  were  in 
good  form. 

Mr.  Lappas’s  program  included  arias 
'from  “Tosca,”  “Carmen"  and  “Andre 
Chenier"  and  songs  by  Leoncavallo,  Sak- 
} ellarides  and  Samara  and  a group  of 
Greek  folk  songs.  He  made  a most  fav- 
| orable  impression  as  a concert  artist, 
with  his  verile,  powerful  voice  and  an 

[agreeable  spirit  of  youth.  Miss  Jeffrey 
played  the  “Faust  Fantasy,”  two  num- 
bers by  Samuel  Gardner  and  selections 
by  Paganini-Kreisler  and  Chabrier-Loeff- 
ler  with  her  usual  fine  singing  tone  aDd 
command  of  technique  and  bow.  Biancbi 
Rosa  appeared  as  accompanist  for  Mr. 
Lappas  and  Francis  Gano  for  Miss 
Jeffrey. 


GatfUl  Mr-  KIttay  haa  8U®i  In  many  opeta  ia  jour"  from 
_ ~ * " - --V  - | houses  in  Europe  and  America.  He  j , , , Schubert  and  Schumann.  Mis» 

Casazza  shuffles  the  cards  of  his  vocal:  was  assisted  by  Gottfried  Federlein  at  i * , . . PVoked  genuinely  en- 

pack  and  deals  new  hands,  but  the  pop-  the  piano  and  Eugene  Bernstein  at  the  | Hayden  s -inging  - ' - 

ulaco  goes  in  for  all  it  is  worth,  no  mat-  organ.  His  pr  ogram  comprised  Handel's  thuslastic  applause.  Her  success 

ter  what  the  combination.  air  “Ombra  Mai  Fu."  old  Italian  airs,  | jmmediate  and  pronounced  and  there 

Last  evening  the  name  part  was  in-  operatic  selections  and  French,  English.  reason  to  hope  that  a rich 

(trusted  to  Miss  Claudia  Muzlo,  whose  American  and  Russian  songs.  Ho  dis-  . a3  e ' 

impersonation  of  the  swarthy  heroine  is  closed  a fine  natural  voice,  although  ! future  Is  before  her. 

well  known  and  always  liked.  MmeJ  • his  tone  production  was  often  throaty  [ 

Julia  Claussens  was  a stately  and  vigor-  and  uneven.  He  sang  with  some  knowl- 

A — m 'r • *’-■ i ’ — edge  of  style  and  excellent  musical  feel- j 

ing.  More  study  in  the  niceties  of  song  j 
delivery  should  take  him  much  further  1 
in  his  art. 


ous  Amneris.  Manuel  Salazar,  who  re- 
cently joined  the  company,  represented 
Radames.  Mr.  Salazar  has  a powerful, 
or  rather  penetrating,  voice  and  an  en-l 
ergetic  style.  He  seemed  to  delight  his 
hearers  last  evening.  Renato  Zanelll, ! 
who  made  his  debut  at  the  Metropolitan! 
as  Amonasro,  reappeared  in  that  part. : 
and  Mr.  Mardones  repeated  his  familia.r 
Ramfls. 

William  Gustafson  was  once  more  thi( 
tallest  of  the  Pharaohs.  Mr.  Moranzon  ! 
who  apparently  never  loses  interest  i ' 
Verdi's  work,  conducted  with  plenty  c . 


spirit. 


By  \V.  J.  HESBEBSOX. 


XfXIE.  BVTTLER’S  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Els  Buttler,  an  operetta  mezzo 
saprano  from  Vienna,  gave  a song 
recital  last  evening  In  Town  Hall.  Mme. 
Buttler-  is  said  to  be  a popular  idol  in 
the  Austrian  capital.  If  this  is  true  the 
song  recital  of  last  evening  threw  much  ] 
light  on  the  present  state  of  musical  j 
taste  in  Vienna.  Mme.  Buttler  was  heard  - 


— ----  - ■ last  evening  by  a large  audience  which 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  Soffiety  applauded  her  efforts  with  much  ge-n- 
at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  _en>Slt>- 


J % C'jL  / c*  / y z z- 

16 tli  Century  Music 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

All  of  the  music  played  at  the  con- 
. ccrt  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  (Jar- 
: negic  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
i good  music  and  interesting,  though 
. 1 concert-goers  who  distribute  their 


j patronage  araon; 


different  organize-  j 


tiona  piust  share  our  feeling  that  forty 
I minutes  of  Cesar  l1  rancks  D minor 
Symphony  becomes  a bit  burdensome 
j after  three  or  four  performances  in  a 
j season.  It  is  a fine  piece  of  music — of 
that  there  is  no  doubt — but  its  theme 
j becomes  tenuous  with  too  much  ham- 
I m.ering,  like  the  material  of  the  gold- 
j beater'  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  brought  ve- 
il reshment  and  comfort  yesterday  with 
\ bis  Concerto  in  C minor,  which  ha::  not 
become  a weariness  to  the  flesh  to 
( either  himself  or  those  who  admire  the 
i creator  as  well  as  the  performer  in 
him,  as  his  second  concerto  threatens. 

The  symphony  and  concerto  made  up 
the  second  and  fourth  divisions  of  yes- 
terday's program.  In  the  first  and  third 
Mr.  Damrosch  barked  back  to  the  six  j, 
teenth  century,  though,  the  music  which  J 
lie  drew  thence  was  presented  to  the  | 
audience  in  a modern  dress,  the  archaic  | 
melodies  having  been  fitted  to  the 
taste  of  to-day  by  the  Italian  Respighi 
and  the  Britisher  Vaughan  Williams, 
(both  of  whom  drew  on  sources  native  j 
! to  them.  The  compositions  were  an 
excerpt  from  a ballet,  “11  Conte  Or- 
lando," originally  composed  by  Simone: 
Molinaro;  a g’alliard  by  Vincenzo 
Galilei  ai  d a fantasia  for  strings  on  a 
psalm  tune  composed  by  Thomas  Tallis,  i 
The  Italian  pieces  were  heard  here  at 
one  of  Signor  Toscanini’s  concerts,  and 
also  at  one  of  Mr.  Damrosch’s  histori- ! 
cal  afternoons  last  season — nr  was  it 
the  season  before?  The  multiplicity  of 1 * * 
symphony  concerts  is  breeding  confu- 
. sion  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
try  to  keep  a record  of  them.  They 
are  graceful  things,  and  Signor  Res- 
pighi has  added  to  .their  charm  with 
his  delightfully  dainty  orchestration. 

The  English  tune  was  one  of  eight 
composed  by  Tallis  for  Archbishop  Par 
ker’s  Metrical  Psalter.  A stout  and 
stalwart  melody  whose  modal  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  ingeniously  varied 
setting,  were  arresting  for  a while,  but 
I whose  beauty  began  to  pall  long  before  [ 
the  end  was  reached.  Had  Mr.  Wil- 
| iiams  been  seated  at  our  side  we  should  i 
J have  been  tempted  to  say  to  him:  “Sir,, 
lyour  industry  and  ingenuity  are  admi-  j 
Irabie,  but  confound  your  pertinacious 
^prolixity!  Would  not  one  psalm  suf- 
fice? Did  you  need  to  stretch  it  out, 
as  if  to  fit  the  ‘Whole  Booke’?’’ 

‘Ziida’  Sung  at 

the  Metropolitan, 


was  heard  by  one  of  the  largest  audi 
ences  of  the  season.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  "Dances  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury,” arranged  by  Respighi,  Cesar  j 
Franck's  symphony,  a fantasia  on  j 
themes  by  Thomas  Tallis  composed  by  | 
Vaughan  Williams,  and  the  first  piano  | 
concerto  -of  Sergei  Rachmaninov  with 
the  composer  as  the  solo  player. 

According  to  the  information  supplied 
in  the  program  Tallis  in  1587  wrote  eight 
psalm  tunes  each  In  a different  mode. 
'The  psalter  contained  a characteriza- 
tion of  these  tunes  declaring  that  the 
third  raged  and  brayed  loudly.  This 
third  was  the  one  selected  for  treat- 
ment by  Mr.  Williams,  who  found  so ; 
little  braying  in  it  that  he  fashioned 
his  piece  for  strings.  The  work  was 
written  for  the  Gloucester  festival  of 
i9ie. 

| It  is  an  excellent  composition  in  its  j 
kind.  The  ecclesiastic  character  is  well 
preserved  throughout  (In  spite  of  the 
modern  instrumentation)  by  the  rrlen-  I 
| tion  of  the  old  harmonics.  Tha  treat-! 
| \ ment  is  rich  in  beautiful  effects,  espe-  , 
^'as  1!  eially  in  the  employment  of  the  indi- 
viduality  of  .tone  furnished  by  the 
violas.  There  are  some  well  conceived 
solo  passages.  What  is  best  of  all  is 
that  it  is  pleasing  music,  dignified  and  t 
even  grave  at  times  and  possessing  a 
churchly  flavor  suggestive  of  devotional  | 
moods.  It  was  admirably  performed. 

Mr.  Rachmaninov  played  his  first  con- 
certo with  the  New  Symphony  (after- 
ward National  Symphony)  Orchestra  on 
December  29,  1919.  He  bad  played  it  the 
previous  season  with  the  Russian  Sym- 
phony Society.  His  newly  revised  ver- 
sion was  then  heard  for  the  first  time. 
The  concerto,  even  though  improved,  is 
not  quite  the  equal  of  the  composer’s 
later  works  in  the  same  form,  but  it  is 
well  worth  hearing.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  when  Mr.  Rachmaninov  him- 
self is  the  solo  player,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  pianists  be- 
fore the  public,  an  artist  of  splendid 
technical  skill  and  a masterly  inter- 
preter of  other  men's  music  as  well 
as  of  his  own. 


//  ' f Z 
By  Deeim  Taylor 


TWO  RECITALS. 

singers  gave  simulta 


Two  youn 
"tcous  recitals  yesterday  afternoon,  j 
-ach  showing  promise,  and  each  an  j 
object  lesson  in  the  number  of  thiiifcs} 
resides  voice  that  are  necessary  to: 
Snake  a finished  vocal  artist.  .1 

Victor  Golibart,  a tenor,  sang  at  the' 
Tow  n Hall.  His  , programme  con-j 
tained  songs  in  Italian,  German  and 
French,  some  of  the  best  of  which 
were  Handel’s  “Where  'er  you  Walk,” 
Peri’s  “Invocazione  di  Orfeo,” 
Brahms’s  “Maindat,”  Debussy’s 
“Beau  Soir,”  and  Poldowski’s  “Dan- 
sons  la  Gigue.”  He  also  offered  a 
very  bad  English  group  which  in- 


This  young  woman  is  a pupil  of  Mme.  [ 
Marcella  Sembrlch  and  her  singing  re- 
produced— in  an  imitative  way,  to 
sure— some  of  the  characteristics  of  her 
distinguished  teacher’s  art.  Nature  waB 
very  generous  to  Miss  Hayden  In  e 
stowing  upon  her  a soprano  voice  ol 
unusual  beauty  and  richness  of  quality. 
The  young  woman  has  learned  to  Pr°"  , 
duce  the  tones  of  this  voice  with  e*cel-  : 
lent  technical  skill.  Her  head  tones 
were  especially  good. 

Tlie  voice  is  well  equalized,  and  th 
young  singer  ranges  freely  and  effec- 
tively through  its  entire  scale.  A clear 
attack,  adequate  breath  control,  1 

conception  of  phrasing  and  something  | 
of  the  elegance  and  finish  of  style  ^ nlch 
were  among  Mme.  .Sembricb  s assets! 
made  her  singing  a continual  pleasure.  , 
Her  pronunciation  of  text  was  gener-  j 
] ally  clear  and  her  interpretations ; each  , 
1 as  might  have  been  expected  from  her 
Instruction.  Miss  Hayden  U f 
! ready  to  stand  wholly  on  her  own  feet. 

! ! Her  intonation  was  not  always  perfee 
vesterday  and  there  were  eome  crudules 
I ir.  her  art  such  as  were  natural  to  a 
! young  and  inexperienced  vocalist.  But 
i I her  debut  was  one  of  uncommonmeri 
I and  her  promise  very  ?reat.  Francis 
1 Moore  aided  her  with  good  accompani- 
ments. 


i 'VICTOR  GOLIB ART’S  RECITAL. 

Victor  Golibart,  a tenor  new  to  New 
i Tori;  gave  a song  recital  yesterday  af 
' terrioon  at  Town  Hall.  His  debut  was 
an  artistic  success.  His  d«Uv*ry 
eral  showed  a fine  understanding  of  the 
texts  of  his  well  varied  selections,  to- 
gether with  much  admirable  training  in 
tecfmic.  His  rather  light  voice 
to  be  of  a better  natural  quality  in  the 
upper  range  than  in  the  lower  regfeb e ■ 
and  his  tone  was  not  always  wed 
focussed,  rout  with  a vocal  equipment 
not  of  the  best  he  was  able  to  “thieve 
.many  fine  results.  He  sang  dl*f” 

,C1.  — | old  airs,  classic  German  6 *°ny®;.  ™ ch 

eluded  two  sentimental  ballads  that!  French  songs  and  American  lyric-, 

would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in  Mn  turn,. with  correct  style,  taste,  cle_ 


I fiction  and  a musical  feeling  quite 
vaudeville.  Needless  to  say.  they  were  able  ot  producing  thrills  fortbe  ne- 

1 tener.  His  stage  presence  was  digmn 
ind  his  composure  while  elngmg  1 ad 


PHILHARMONIC’S  CONCERT. 

Four  German  Compositions  Malt* 
Mengelberg  Program. 

Four  compositions  by  German  com- 
posers made  up  Mr.  Mengeberg’s  pro- 
gram at  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra’s 
concert  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  first  three  works  were  from  the 
eighteenth  century,  namely,  Bach’s  B 
minor  suite,  No.  2 ; Mozart’s  violin  con- 
certo in  D major.  No.  4,  IC,  218,  and 
Beethoven's  first  symphony.  Fritz 
Kreisler  was  the  solo  player  in  the  con- 
certo.  , . 

The  Bach  suite  is  scored  by  himself 


for  violins,  violas,  violoncellos  and  flutes, 
and  in  its  performance  he  conducts  the  , 
orchestra  with  one  'hand  or  the  other,  ^ 
as  needed,  while  playing  the  continuo  on 
a piano  transformed  to  represent  a harp- 
sichord. The  effect  of  Bach's  delightful 
music  thus  executed  gave  again  much 
pleasure.  Mr.  Kreisler’s  delivery  of  t..a 
Mozart  music  was  seemingly  matchless 
in  its  beauty,  although  he  gave  It  under 
adverse  conditions.  Suffering  from  a 
I Cold  it  was  feared  yesterday  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  appear  in  the  even- 
ing. His  loveliness  of  tone,  exquisite 
finish  and  perfection  of  style,  together 
with  an  admirable  support  from  the  or- 
chestra, combined  in  giving  a rare  musi- 
cal treat  to  the  packed  house. 

Beethoven's  first  symphony  m its  com- 
paratively modest  orchestral  garb,  is  sel- 
dom brought  forth  these  days  into  the 
light.  Its  hearing  last  night  followed 
close  upon  one  given  it  a few  days  ago 
bv  another  local  orchestra.  The  woik 
which  Mr.  Gilman  in  his  program  notes 
spoke  of  as  the  “first  instalment’ m the 
greatest  sequence  ot  instrumental  works 

— *-J  of  man, 

program 

I r vening  was  “Aida.”  The  audience  j e/Xteh"fiund 'a  brilliant  endlnff 

ifiUed  the  house.  There  was  much  ap-  iu  Weber’s  romantic  “Oberon  overture. 
' j plause.  Whatever  may  be  recorded  TENOR  HEARD. 

lira,  Crru8 wm  suXalways  Theodore  Kittay,  a Russian  tenor, 
set. ' don  n after  each  repetition  of  now  a Naturalized  American,  gave  a 


^ Metropolitan  last  ] ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man, 

admirably  into  the 


the  hits  of  the  afternoon,  the  sec,  “In 
the  Moonlight,”  which  he  sang  mezzaj 
voce,  being  so  repturously  applauded! 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated. 

His  natural  voice  is  unusually  good| 
both  in  range  and  quality,  and  his 
diction  is  clear.  Bad  teaching,  how- 
ever, causes  him  to  use  a method  of 
voice  production  that  makes  his  sing- 
ing sound  pinched  and  throaty.  It 
was  such  an  obvious  strain  that  sheer 
fatigue  made  him  begin  to  flat  by  the 
end  of  the  programme.  His  pronun- 
ciation of  foreign  languages  was  not 
_ good,  and  even  his  English  was 
strangely  distorted  as  to  vowel  sounds,  | 
so  that  he  sang  “nahver”  and  “whar 
e’er.”  Probably  the  result  of  his  vo 
cal  method. 

He  seemed  to  have  considerable 
natural  musical  temperament,  but  bis  It 

I interrpreations  were  uneven  and  suf-  | 

| Cered  from  a habit  or  phrasing  that  | 
took  little  account  of  the  sense  of  the  | 
words. 

Ethyl  Hayden,  who  sang  in  Aeolian  | 
Hall,  offered  a programme  built  on| 
exactly  the  same  lines — Italian  l 

French,  German  and  English.  The  I 
numbers  included  an  aria  from  the  | 
"Nozze  di  Figaro,”  Debussy’s  l 

“Green,”  the  aria,  “Depuis  le  Jour,”j 
from  “Louise,”  Schubert's  "Fhueh- 
lingsglaube”  and  “Die  Forcelle,”  and 
Victor  Harris’s  “It  Was  a Lover  and 
His  Lass.” 

Her  voice  is  one  of  rare  beauty, 
and  showed  signs  of  excellent  school- 
ing. Her  top  notes  lacked  clarity,  but 
otherwise  her  performance,  from  the 
purely  vocal  standpoint,  was  almost 
perfect.  In  her  languages  she  was 
exactly  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Golibart. 
Her  pronunciation,  both  in  English 
and  the  foreign  tongues,  was,  with  a 
few  slips,  excellent,  but  her  diction 
was  not  particularly  distinct. 

Her  great  failure  was  in  interpreta- 
tion, of  which  she  seemed  to  have 
little  notion.  Everything  was  done  in 
a.  smooth,  clear,  unmodulated  tone, 
very  pleasant  to  hear,  but  almost 
meaningless.  Her  fortes  and  pianos 
were  dictated  by  the  altitude  of  the 
notes  rather  than  by  the  mood  of  thei 
songs,  and  she  managed  to  make  De- 
bussy  sound  like  Mozart  and  Mozait; 
like  Sesumann.  She  is  a good  voca- 
list, but  she  has  much  work  to  do  be- 
fore she  becomes  an  interesting  singer.] 
ITjW W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Miss  Ethei  Hayden,  a soprano  notf, 
heard  here  before,  gave  a song  recital  J 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  | 


ir 


Song  recital  last  night  in  AeolianHalk 


| Her  program  was  exacting,  including  j 
lairs  by  Mozart  and  Handel,  the  "Depuis 


'restful  effect.  Stuart  Ross  furnished  | 
I admirable  piano  accompaniments. 

A New  Rosiua  at  the  Opera. 

The  performance  of  Rossini  s opera 
“ il  Barblere  di  Sivlglia  ’’  at  the  Metro-  . 
politan  Opera  House  last,  evening  not  Jjff 
only  served  to  bring  Titta  Ruffo  be-  |’T 
fore  the  public  again  as  the'  irrepressible  J 
barber,  but  also  to  introduce  a new  ! 
Rosini.  Mme.  Angeles  Ottein.  Mme.  Ot-B 
tein  is  a Spanish  singer  who  is  said  to  I 
have  gained  popularity  in  her  native  1 | 
land  and  in  Spanish- American  countries.  L \ 
She  had,  perhaps,  the  advantage  ol  U 
presenting  the  character  with  an  inti-  in 
mate  knowledge  of  what  the  Spanish  t 
voung  ladv  should  be.  should  look  like  ■ 
and  should  act  like.  It  is  not  long  since  \ 
the  Metropolitan  stage  presented  another  j I 
Spanish  Rosina  in  the  person  of  Mme.  ( 
Barrientos.  It  may  be  said  that  the  twofl 
most  diverse  nationalities  in  the  worlcRJ 
could  not  nave  shown  two  more  radi-Hj 
eally  different  Rosinas.  And  after  all,,  < 
the  question  is  not  so  much  v hat  a 
Spanish  Rosina  really  would  have  been.  . 
looked  like  and  acted  like  as  wtial  f 
Rossini  and  his  librettist  and  Beau* 
marchals,  from  whom  they  took  it  alb  J 
intended  and  made  Rosina  to  be  and  | 
to  do.  . 

Mme.  Ottein  presented  her  as  a short,  g 
arch  and  vivacious  person,  rathe* 
weightv.  vet  very  active  on  the  sta&e 
and  voluble  in  gesture.  Mme.  Ottein  s,j| 
first  disclosure  of  her  powers  as  a vocaGB 
ist  in  '•  Una  Voce  poco  Fa  " did  no* 
Stamp  her  as  a notable  one.  The  voicdj 
is  worn  and  deficient  in  beauty  or  color 
it  reaches  high  altitudes,  but  not  as  a _ 
beautiful  sound.  She  is  prodigal  in  pouiS# 
ing  out  fioritura  passages,  but  it  is  all 
a rough  and  crepitant  staccato;  theq 
smoothness  and  legato  of  the  held 
canto  ” are  not  for  her.  and  the  voice* 
takes  on  from  one  passage  to  anothei* 
the  qualitv  of  several  different .voices* 
being  quite  unequal  in  its  different® 
ranges. 

Mme.  Ottein  is  a singular  appearanca^ 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  where  the  memories  of! ' 
great  singers  in  the  part  of  Rosina  ha\q 
not  vet  ifffipletely  vanished.  There  was 
heart v applause  for  her  from  certain 
portions  of  the  audience,  however,  after 
her  singing  of  the  carvatina  in  tbc  sec- 
ond act  and  of  the  Carnixal  off 
Venice.''  which  was  her  interpolation  m 
the  lesson  scene.  Other  portions  ofn 
the  audience  may  have  thought  ro°r<a 
and  applauded  less,  and  even  may  have* 

S'mi-  Ruffo’s  weighty  interpretation  off 
Figaro  had  all  the  qualities  that  w 
recognized  in  it  when  be  has  presenteu 
it  here  before.  Mr.  Chamlee  s Almairis 
was  excellent  in  voice,  as  he  has  been 
before.  The  Don  Basilio  tvas  Mr.  Didui . 

c elaborates  the  comic  aspects  of  the 
character,  but  bis  voice  is  not  iortunate 
in  coping  with  Rossini's  vocal  style.  Mi.1 
Fapi  conducted.  „ . 

“Carmen”  was  sung  at  yesterdays 
special  Metropolitan  matinee  for  the  \o- 
cation  Association  s fund.  thecaM  in- 
efuding  Mmes.  Farrar  Bori.  Tiffany  and 
Telva,  Messrs.  Harrold.  de  Luca.  Mar- 
tino. Meader  and  Ananian.  and  Mi. 
Hasselmans  conducting. 
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Mnrla  IrogunV  Song  RecHnl. 
ilarla  Ivoifiin  went  further  yesterday 
icrnoon,  In  her  concert  In  Carnegie 
I'  It.  toward  Justifying:  her  great  repti- 
Lion  In  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
I rope  than  she  had  in  her  previous 
">eu ranees  in  New  York.  She  appeared 
Rosina  in  a performance  of  "NThc 
trher  of  Seville  " by  the  Chicago 
tera  Comrany.  that  gave  great  pleas- 
e to  lovers  of  Rossini's  opera,  and 
d given  a song  recital  In  llje  Town 
ill  that  sustained  tho  high  rxpecta- 
-ns  she  had  aroused  in  tho  opera. 
Yesterday  she  sang  better  than  she 
d on  cither  of  these  occasions  and 
vo  a finer  exposition  of  her  really  re- 
usable equipment  In  voice,  technique 
id  style.  Her  program  required  of 
r some  of  the  most  exacting  tasks 
at  fall  to'  the  operatic  coloratura  so- 
ano.  and  also  snowed  again  her  fine 
-ling,  delicate  sensibility  and  a deep- 
musical  appreciation  of  the  essentials 
song  singing. 

The  two  ajrs  of  “The  Queen  of  the 
ght."  from  Mozart's  " Magic  I-'iute.” 
main  now.  us  they  were  when  he  wrote 
n.  among  the  most  difficult  of 
■eratic  airs,  tn  the  demands  of  their 
le.  tlie  difficulties  of  tlieir  florid 
isages  and  their  exceedingly  florid 
>ge.  They  take  the  voice  up  to  the 
:her  F;  and  they  demand  also  the 
mtest  dexterity  and  certainty  in  vo- 
lizatfon.  Miss  Ivogun  met  these  de- 
nds  with  brilliant  facility  and  great 
tuty  of  tone. 

Ither  operatic  airs  that  she  sang 
the  gavotte  from  Massenet’s 
Manon  " and  the  romance  from 
libes’s  " LakmA"  the  former  requir- 
; grace  and  flexibility  and  precision 
long  leaps  and  the  latter  a pure  and 
stained  legato,  both  of  which  require- 
nts  Miss  Ivogun  met  with  unerring 
ill.  Her  songs  Included  three  by 
■hubert,  of  the  less  familiar  ones;  and 
hers  by  Hugo  Wolf  and  Mahler.  Dell' 
s " Villunette,"  and  the  long  air 
th  < lari  net  obbligato.  "Her  Hlrt  auf 
Folsen."  by  Schubert.  She  addni 
s.  Including  a song  by  Gounod  and 
waltz  by  Strauss. 

Miss  Inogun's  voice  has  hardly  sound- 
|1  of  so  great  purity  and  beautv  of 
uality  than  it  has  on  this  occasion, 
ir  lias  it  had  more  of  warmth  and 
ow.  It  had  the  effect  of  more  power 
ian  it  has  had  when  she  lias  sung 
•eviously  ; and  if  there  were  any  who 
•ared  it  would  not  be  ample  to  fill  Car- 
‘gie  Hall  they  were  agreeably  disap- 
>inted.  Nor  did  she  meet  with,  nearly 

> many  embarrassments  in  the  matter 
intonation  as  she  did  before. 

AVith  a voice  of  this  kind  and  qual- 
y.  the  range  of  emotional  expressive- 
’s* is  necessarily  somewhat  limited, 
iss  Iriogun  undertook  nothing  slie 
not  entirely  achieve.  In  doing  so 
showed  herself  possessed  of  fine 
and  a deeply  musical  feeling,  oap- 
ng  grace  and  persuasive  sincerity, 
cor  of  truly  characterizing  the  ex- 
ssion  and  the  sentiment  of  what  she 

re  are  things  more  valuable  than 

fen  the  brilliant  command  of  the  florid 
races  of  song  that  are  her’s ; but  in  her 
inhibition  of  these  latter  there  were  a 
'lightful  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  ut- 
-ranco  and  limpid  purity;  her  scales, 
rpegglos,  trills  were  executed  not  only 
ith  precision  but  with  an  allurement  of 
tyle  that  gave  them  a musical  value  of 
telr  ow  n.  It  Is  such  coloratura  singing 
iat  alone  justifies  and  gives  fascination 

> the  genre. 

Miss  Inogun's  audience  was  large,  bu* 
more  general  realization  of  what  her 
ngtng  really  is  would  have  made  it 
irger. 


gathering;  t 
: gan  seriously  - 

little-known  overtv 
(“Loonore  No.  1”)  i 
of  Johann  Strauss's 
Blut.”  A tendency 
easy  enjoyment  has 


Pietro  Yon's  Organ  Recital. 

Pietro  Yon,  the  admired  organist  of 
its  city,  gave  an  organ  concert  yester- 
|iy  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  in  which 
-n-  ‘ exhibited  a virtuoso's  skill.  His  pro- 
am  included  Liszt's  prelude  and  fugue  - 
i th.-  namo  of  Bach;  Salnt-Saens's  i 
- levatlon  in  E.  Bach’s  prelude  and 
gue  In  A minor,  and  groups  of  shorter 
eces,  including  three  of  his  own  com- 
ositions  : " llv-mn  of  Glory."  “ Gesu 

arr.bmo  " and  his  first  concert  study. 

Trovatore’’  and  “Lohengrin”  Sung. 

“ Trovatore  ” was  sung  to  a capacity 
tdier.ee  at  the  Metropolitan  yesterday, 
e matinfy  cast  comprising  Muzio,  Gor- 
in. Martlnelli  and  Danise,  with  Papi 
inducting.  A sixth  performance  of 
Lohengrin  drew  another  sold-out 
utse  last  night,  when  the  singers  were 
aston,  Claussen,  Sembach,  Whitehill 
td  Gustafson,  and  Bodanzky  conduct- 
s' 
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a a hotel.  1 1 be- 
moujjh  with  a 

rc  by  Beethoven 
trtd  ended  with  one 
waltzes — -“Wiener 
toward  music  of 
been  noticeable  of 

I late  also  in  the  Sunday  concerts  of  the 

Symphony  Society  anc|  is  readily  jus- 
i tilled  in  view  of  the  flood  of  orchestral 
j concerts  by  which  New  York  is  now 
id  deluged.  There  were  seven  of  such 

j entertainments  in  the  city  last  week 
and  there  will  be  seven  this,  count- 
ing a concert  by  the  organization 
whose  purpose  it  is  Jo  increase  the 
fi  number  of  orchestral  musicians  in  the 
city.  Obviously  if  the  present  number 
of  symphonic  concerts  is  to  be  main- 
tained the  conductors  must  leave  the 
mountaintops  where  the  higher  forms 
of  instrumental  music  are  to  be  found 
j and  make  search  in  the  valleys  where 
j there  is  a greater  plenitude  of  growth. 
The  music  need  be  none  the  less  ex- 
cellent on  that  account,  ■ however,  as 
Mr.  Mengclbcrg’s  program  showed.  Be- 
tween the  classic  overture  and  the 
dance  there  fell  a set  of  variations  for 
orchestra,  with  a pianoforte  as  an  in- 
tegral factor,  entitled  “Impressions 
from  an  Artist’s  Life,”  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  the  composer,  Mr.  Ernest 
Schelling,  took  a hand.  Then  came  the 
first  set  of  pieces  selected  by  Grieg 
from  his  incidental  music,  to  Ibsen’s 
drama  “Peer  Gynt”;  Berlioz’s  trans- 
scription  for  orchestra  of  Weber’s  “In- 
vitation to  the  Dance”  and  then  the 
Viennese  waltz. 

Schelling’s  Piece  Given  Here  in  1916 

Mr.  Schelling’s  music  was  scarcely 
more  unfamiliar  to  the  audience  than 
Beethoven’s  overture.  It  was  composed 
about  seven  years  ago  and  played  here 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
January  6,  1916,  xvhen  it  was  quite  new. 

In  a general  way  it  has  a model  in 
Elgar's  “Enigma”  variations,  which  are 
doubly  enigmatic  in  that  they  are 
based  on  a fundamental  theme,  which 
the  composer  refuses  to  disclose. 
We  thought  we  had  discovered  the 
secret  and  said  so  two  or  three  years 
ago;  we  think  so  yet  despite  Sir  Ed- 
ward’s refusal  to  confirm  our  guess. 

So  long  as  he  wishes  to  maintain  an 
air  of  mystery  about  something  that  'is 
admittedly  only  in  his  mind  and  can  be 
subjected  to  a new  metamorphosis 
every  day,  his  secret  is  as  safe  as  if  it 
were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Solomon. 
Mr.  Schelling  is  less  cryptic — he  states 
his  theme  at  the  beginning  and  only 
asks  us  to  guess  at  the  persons  and 
incidents  and  things  that  provided  him 
with  the  impressions  to  which  he  gave 
musical  utterance.  And  to  some  of 
these  he  furnished  illuminative  clews. 

Considering  the  genesis  of  the  piece,  | 
especially  that  it  was  first  made  audi- 
hie  in  Boston,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
recognize  the  mask  of  the  Boston  band  i 
- “B.  S.  0.,’’  or  Dr.  Muck  in  “K.  M.,”  ■ ' 


has  as  much  right  to  repeated  per- 
formances as  some  pieces  of  Its  kind 
from  the  samo  mind  which  are  played 
ton  times  where  this  is  played  once. 

It  has  aomo  of  t,ho  melodious  mate- 
rial of  the  opera  in  it  (the  beautiful 
slow  melody  of  Florcstnn’s  air  and-  a 
motif  from  its  allegro)  and,  after  a 
somewhat  disappointing  introduction, 
its  first  section  has  delightful  fresh- 
ness and  verve.  The  Inst  time  it  was 
heard  in  Now  York  was  in  November, 
1909,  when  tho  lato  Mr.  Mahler  played 
it  with  its  three  companions  in  'the 
Beethoven  Cycle  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts.  The  public  would 
like  it  if  given  an  opportunity. 

When  it  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Diisseldorf  Festival  in  1836 
1 Mendelssohn’s  sister,  Fanny  Flcnsel, 

| wrote  to  Rebokkah  Dirichlet:  “Oh, 

I Becky!  Wo  have  got  acquainted  with 
i an  overture  to  ‘Leonore’;  a new  piece. 

Tt  is  notorious  that  it  has  never  been 
j played;  it  did  not  please  Beethoven 
) and  he  put  it  aside.  The  man  had  no 
| taste!  It  is  so  refined,  so  interesting, 
so  fascinating  \that  I know  few  things 
; wMafe  *»u  ba  Compared  with  it!” 


By  W.  .1. 

In  the  concert 
oiety  in  Aeolian 


or  Georges  Longy  in  “G.  L.”  (seeing  / the  Fiiends  of  Music  took  place  yester- 
that  the  characteristic  of  Uiis  varia-  ),  'j  day  afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Haydn’s  G major 
Symphony,  known  as  “The  Oxford ;” 


tion  is  an  oboe  solo),  or  Mr.  PadereWski 
in  that  gentleman’s  initials,  “I.  J. 
I\,”  or  Henry  Wood  in  “St.  Petersburg, 
H.  W„”  or  Fritz  Kreisler  in  “Fr.  Kr.,” 
or  Willem  Mengelberg  in  “W.  M.”  The 
chief  difficulty  is  in  finding  anything 
characteristic  of  these  old  friends  in 
the  music  to  which  they  have  been  at- 
tached as  labels.  The  portraits  are 


Mozart's  D major  violin  concerto  (No. 

2 1 S in  the  Koechel  catalogue)  and  Vi-! 
tezslav  Novak’s  “Slovak  Suite.”  The 
solo  violinist  was  Alexander  Schmuller.  > 
Artur  Bodanzky  and  an  orchestra  from 
ithe  Metropolitan  Opera  House  were  the 
other  forces  engaged  in  the  concert. 


miniatures,  it  is  true,  but  a subject’s  ( 1 The  Mozart  concerto  is  no  stranger  to 

lineaments  ought  to  be  recognizable  j local  music  lovers,  who  find  in  it  many 
even  in  a miniature.  It  is  quite  as  I thing's  to  interest  them.  Not  the  least 
satisfactory  to  listen  to  the  music  and  of  these  are  certain  foreshadowings  of 
ignore  the  legends.  There  are  too  | ideas  employed  in  “Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.” 
many  of  the  little  pieces,  though  Mr.  ' J But  possibly  what  signifies  most  of  all 
Mengelberg  apparently  spared  us  a s is  the  delightful  sontaneity  of  the  com- 
pair  of  them  yesterday,  and  too  great  i position  and  its  perfect  suitability  to 
a likeness  between  some  of  them  to  • the  instrument  for  which  it  was  writ- 
rivet  attention  fairly;  but  -there  is  j ten.  Mozart  studied  violin  at  the  feet 
winning,,  ingenious  and  effective  mu-  J of  his  father,  who  was  a performer  and 
sic  in  the  work,  not  the  least  winning,  j teacher  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  at 
ingenious  and  effective  being  the  j one  time  he  was  ambitious  himself  to 
pianoforte  solo,  from  which  we  are  j be  a great  violinist. 

disposed  to  remove  the  label  “B.”  and  Mr.  Schmuller  played  the  concerto 


III-;  V DEItSO.V. 

of  the  Symphony  So- 
Hall  yesterday  after- 


I noon  there  was  nothing  demanding  pro- 
found consideration.  The  orchestral 
numbers  were  the  music  by  Mozart  fqom 
the  ballet  “I.os  Petits  Riens,”  Glazounov's 
E flat  symphony.  No.  4,  and  Mozkowski's 
“Moto  Perpetuo.”  The  entertainment 
was  diversified  by  the  singing  of  Mint 
Marguerite  d'Alvarez,  who  contributed 
first  Gluck's  “Divinites  du  Stvx”  and 
afterward  Tscha  i k o \v  sky's  “Ye  Who 
Have  Yearned  Alone.”  an  "Agnus  Dei” 
by  Bizet  and  the  seguidilla  from  “Car- 
men.” 

Without  much  doubt  the  interest'  of 
the  audience  centered  in  the  doings  of  • 
the  Peruvian  singer.  When  Mine. 
d'Alvarez  had  finished  strewing  the  stage 
with  the  shattered  fragments  of  Gluck's 
grand  aria  the  enthusiasm  was  great 
The  hall  rang  with  applause  and  the  con-* 
tralto  was  recalled  twice.  The  demon-  i 
stration  aroused  wonder  as  to  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  soloist  had  i 
sung  the  number  in  the  lofty  style  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  In  her  later 
numbers  the  distinguished  contralto  gave  j 
added  pleasure  by  singing  somewhat  off 
the  pitch.  This  is  now  very  popular. 

The  ballet  music  of  Mozart  was  per-  |l 
||  formed  apathetically,  but  its  simplicity  . 
appealed  to  the  audience.  The  melodious  ! 
and  richly  colored  symphony  of  Gla-  : 
eounpv  had  evidently  been  carefully  re-  I 
hearsed.  It  was  well  received. 

FRIENDS  OF  MUSIC  CONCERT,  i 

Alexander  Schmuller,  Soloist,  Plays 
Mozart  Violin  Concerto  Laadably. 

The  ninth  concert  of  the  Society  of 
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du  lling  Plays  Own  Piece  I 


Impressions  of  a u Artist’s 
Life”  Deals  With  Various 
Notables  of  Music  World 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

The  program  of  music  presented  at 
afternoon  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
mic  Society  in'  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
•day  was  of  the  so-called  popular 
jer  which  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  used 
reserve  for  special  afternoons  and  j 
m-.rer-night  garden  concerts  and  Mr. 
ansky  for  thc^privale  delectation 


substitute  “E.  S.”  The  composer-per 
former  was  warmly  applauded  for  his 
Work. 

Rarely  Heard  “Leonore”  Overture 

One  would  scarcely  think  that  an  . 
overture  by  Beethoven,  composed  109 
years  before  Mr.  Sehelling's  piece  and 
known  to  the  world  for  more  than 
ninety  years,  would  be  almost  a com- 
plete stranger  to  our  concert  lists, 
but  so  it  is.  The  overture  “Leonore 
No.  1”  was  the  third  of  the  four  over- 
tures which  Beethoven  wrote  as  intro- 
ductions to  his  opera  “Fidelio.”  Famili- 
i , arity  with  the  third  of  the  overtures 
■ bearing  the  name  of  “Leonore”  (which 
I Beethoven  thought  ought  to  have  been  I 
j the  title  of  his  opera)  makes  it  hard  to 
1 believe  that  “Leonore  No.  1”  did  not  i'| 
I precede  Nos.  2 and  3,  but  was  com- 
j posed  for  a projected  performance  in 
I Prague  in  1808  which  fell  through. 

| Yet  such  is  the  fact  as  established 
| after  much  Inquiry  and  controversy. 

| We  can  only  marvel  that  the  mind 
which  could  create  the  “Leonore”  over- 
| ture  No.  2,  then  put  it  into  the  crucible 
| and  bring  forth  the  No.  3,  could,  ap- 
parently in  obedience  to  popular  taste 
_( or  want  of  taste  and  intelligence),  set 
itself  to  work  again  and  bring  forth 
| the  No.  1 and  the  introduction  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  opera  and 
is  generally  nlaved  in  the  theater.  But 


very  laudably.  His  tone  was  lacking- 
in  limpidity  and  sonority,  but. his  style 
was  excellent.  There  is  always  a temp- 
tation to  spoil  Mozart  by  dramatizing 
him,  even  when  he  is  uttering  his  sim- 
plest thoughts.  Mr.  Schmuller  was  not 
led  astray.  He  played  the  concerto  un-  I 
affectedly,  with  care  and  evidently  with 
(affection. 

The  orchestral  numbers  proceeded 
rather  haltingly.  There  was  ground  for 
suspicion  that  not  many  rehearsals  had 
been  given  to  the  works.  They  should 
not.  indeed,  call  for  many-  but  they  1 
plainly  needed  more  than  they  had.  An 
audience  of  fair  size  delivered  an  en- 
couraging amount  of  applause. 

|gf  g£  . Jg  ..  : 

The  boy  soprano,  Robert  Murray,  held 
the  attention  of  a curious  audience  at  the 
Hippodrome  last  evening  when  he  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  as  soloist  before 
the  New  York  public. 

Master  Murray,  who  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a precocious  youth  just  entering 
his  ’teens,  is  undoubtedly  gifted  with  un- 
usual vocal  ability.  His  program  was 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  coloratura 
arias  and  songs,  including  "Queen  of  the 
Night,”  from  “Magic  Flute";  “Charmant 


Oiseau,”  by  Strauss ; "Lo, 

Gentle  Lark,"  and  numbers 
Alcmdelssohu  and  other 
George  Bnrrore,  flutist,  assii 
obligatos. 

While  the  boy’s  range,  is  remarkable — ii 
is  said  to  cover  over  five  octaves  running 
from  C below  middle  C lo  A above  the 
piano  forte — it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
highest  tones  nrc  more  shrill  than  musi- 
cal. It  is  in  the  middle  and  upper  mid- 
dle registers  that  the  real  music  of  hi* 
voice  lies  and  his  musical  understanding 
is  best  shown.  The  audience  liked  him 
largely  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  hear- 
ing a boy  deliver  the  difficult  songs 
identified  with  Galli-Curci,  Tetrazzini, 
Frieda  Hcmplc  and  other  leading  colora- 
turas and  partly  because  of  the  real* 
merit  of  his  work  and  a pleasing 
personality. 

At  the  present  writing  Master  Mur- 
ray should  not  be  taken  too  seriously  a* 
a concert  artist.  He  is  perhaps  well 
fitted  for  vaudeville,  and  indeed  men 
with  the  same  ability  to  imitate  birds 
have  frequently  entertained  in  the  two- 
a-day.  After  listening  to  the  youth's' 
imitation  of  bird  calls  in  his  last  group 
of  songs  one  is  more  inclined  to  think 
his  voice  should  lie  placed  in  the  pure 
novelty  class  than  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  vocal  phenomena.  There  is  little 
rerd  sentiment  and  feeling  in  his  work. 

Emil  J.  Polak  gave  him  encourage- 
ment and  support  at  the  piano  and  told 
him  when  to  bow. 

SHoti  Plays  nt  Metropolitan. 

The  regular  Sunday  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening 
was  largely  attended  by  music  “fans,” 
who  delight  in  seeing  their  operatic  fa- j 
vorites  minus  ma.kic-up  as  well  as  in  the 
very  excellent  music  treat  these  concerts 
always  afford  (he  patrons. 

Two  guest  artists  were  a feature  of 
the  program.  Alexander  Siloti,  pianist, 
and  Gut.ia  (.’asini,  'cellist,  while  Mines. 
Nina  Morgana  and  Julia  Claussen  were 
the  soloists  scleetod  from  tho  Metropoli- 
tan forces.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the 
Schubert-Liszt  “Wanderer  Fantasy."  ac- 
! companied  by  the  Afetrop  ditan  orches- 
tra. with  Ramboschek  at  the  helm.  Mr. 
Casini  presented  numbers  by  Schumann 
Sanimartini.  Pintti.  Wieniawski  and 
other  composers,  with  Kathryn  Kerin  as- 
sisting at  the  piano.  Mines.  Morgana 
and  Claussen  sang,  several  groups,  with 
orchestra  accompaniment,  and  the  orches- 
tra numbers  were  the  overture  to  ‘T 
Prornessi  Sposi,"  the  "Sn-gouroleh-Ka" 
suite  and  Chahrier's  “IJliaps  my  Es- 
pana.’’ 

Italian  Concert  Drairs  Many. 

The  third  Frederick  Warren  Ballad 
Concert  of  the  current  season  occurred 
in  the  Seiwyn  Theatre  last  evening,  pre- 
senting Harriet  Van  Kinder,  soprano: 
Colin  O Atore.  tenor:  Norman  Jolly,  bari- 
tone, and  Andre  Polab,  violinist,  and 
Francis  Aloorc  pianist. 

Interest  in  Air.  Warren's  concerts  and 
the  object  he  has  in  view  in  prom  iting 
American  music,  was  shown  b.v  the  at- 
tendance and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence. Afme.  Van  Kmden  and  Air.  O'AIore 
opened  th?  program  with  three  duets  by 
Ronald  and  Liza  Lehmann,  which  were 
followed  by  groups  by  Messrs.  Polab  and 
Jolly.  American  composers  were  liberal- 
ly represented  along  with  Brahms,  Rach- 
maninoff, Beethoven,  Bach  and  others. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

i Mr.  Mengelberg  offered  a quaint  as-  j 
gortment  of  the  ageiess,  the  hack-  | 
neyed  and  the  new  at  yesterday  s j 
ifternoon  Philharmonic  concert  at  > 
larnegie  Hall  Hi3  programme  in-  j 
eluded  Beethoven’s  first  "Leonore” 
-verture  (less  played  than  the  third, 
ut  hardly  inferior),  Grieg's  “Peer  | 
fynt”  suite,  Berlioz’s  orchestral 
nrrangement  of  Weber’s  "Invitation 
o the  Dance.”  and — possibly  in  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation — Johann 
Strauss’s  "Wiener  Blut"  waltzes. 

The  hew  piece  was  Ernest  Schel- 
ling’s “Impression  From  an  Artist's 
Life,”  a set  of  variations  for  orches- 
tra and  piano.  It  was  first  played  | 
by  the;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  j 
on  New  Year’s  Eve,  1915,  in  Boston, 
and  wa£  repeated  here  in  January, 
191 6-.  Although  tho  piano  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  score,  the  Work 
is  by  no-means  to  bo  classified  as  U| 
pianc  composition.  The  thought  ■and  . 
development  are  fundamentally  or- 
chestral; With,  the  pianist  as  a sort 
of  obligato  member  of  the, band. 

A comparatively  rief  but  violent 
series  of  contacts  wjth  airs  and  varia- 
tions seems  to  establish  the  hypothe-  - 
i sis  that  the  number  of  variations  on 
I a given  theme  that,  can  be  borne  in 
comfort  is  live.  After  that  number  jj 

Ihas  been  reached  the  listener  ti-ndsj 
to  be  occupied  more  with  the  intellect 


_____ 
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j tual  sport  of  running  the  tEeme  flown, 

I through  its  disguises,  than  with  lis- 
! tening  to  the  music.  Mr.  SchOllihg’s 
variations  total  twenty-two,  and  even 
though  a pair  of  them -were  omitted 
yesterday  there  were  still  too  many. 

Perhaps  it  was  a mistake  to  give 
the  work  such  an  intensely  subjective 
and  programmatic  title.  Kor  one  kept 
looking  for  definite  meanings  and 
sharp  characterizations  in  what,  in 
form  and  subject,  was  “absolute” 
music  of  the  strictest  type.  The  brief 
titles  affixed  to  the  variations  ("B.  3. 
O.,”  “K.  3il.,”  “F.  S. — Siciliano,” 

I “Afghan”)  are  only  confusing  if  they 
jg  are  intended  to  be  descriptive,  though 
» they  do  very  well  as  dedications.  ' 

| After  all,  the  music  would  have  been 
I perfectly  understandable  if  it  had 
[‘  been  labelled  simply  “Variations  for 
I Orchestra  and  Piano,”  and  one  could 
* have  listened  with  a mind  free  from 
the  bondage  of  reading  matter.. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in 
these  variations.  The  theme  is  brief 
and  plaintive,  given' out  first  by  muted! 
strings  with  piano  accompaniment  j 
It  receives  rough  treatment  by  some 
of  the  variations  but  is  generally  rec- 
ognizable. The  first  variation  of  ill, 
marked  “B.  S.  0.”  (“Boston  Si/mpho- 
| . ny  Orchestra”)  and  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  an  illustrious  orchestra  not 
|/j  far  from  Cambridge,  Mass:,  is  one  of] 
the  best,  simply  and  charmingly 
scored  for  woodwind,  horns  and  harp,  i 
The  third,  a shepherd's  song,  is  good, 
and  the  sixth,  labelled  “Flonzaley,”  is  j 
a brief  and  lovely  bit  for  muted 
strings  and  horn. 

The  last— “Wartburg,  1522”— is  per- 
haps the  best  of  all,  a broad  chorale, 
impressively  scored  for  organ  and  full 
orchestra.  Several  others  are  excel- 
lent, and  none  is  really  bad;  but  thei 
work  as  a whole  suffers  from  redan- ; 
dance  and  a lack  of  variety  in  key. 
The  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  in- 
dividual and  generally  effective.  Mr. 
Mengelbcrg  gave  it  a colorful  and  pul- 
sating performance,  ably  abetted  by 
Mr.  Schelling's  well-proportioned 
handling  of  the  piano  part. 

A >EW  nov  SOPRANO. 

At  the  Hij  podrome  last  night  Rob-  | 
art  Murray,  a twelve-year-old  boy  so- 
; prano,  sang  a programme  of  songs 
and  operatic  airs,  with  George  Bar- 
1 rere,  flute,  and  Paul  Kefer,  cello,  as 
assisting  artists.  His  selections  in- 
cluded the  aria  “Queen  of  the 
Night,”  from  “The  Magic  Flute,” 
JDell’  Acqua’s  "Villanclla,”  David’s 
‘Charmant  Oiseau,”  Bishop’s  ’’Go, 
Hear  the  Gentle  Lark,”  the  aria; 
“Una  voce  poco  fa,”  from  “The 
1 Barber  cf  Seville,”  and  some  songs 
| .with  incidental  birdcalls  by  Cadman,! 
[Nevin  and  Mendelssohn. 

His  performance  was  really  extraor4 
dinary.  His  lower  voice  is  rathe n 
weak  and  characterless,  but  his  mid-l 
. die  register  (what  would  be  a woman 
j soprano’s  top  scale)  has  a clear  so- 
1 .prano  quality  that  is  not  unattractive,  i 
Shis  real  accomplishment,  from  the 
audience’s 'point  of  view,  is  the  abil- 
ity to  go  on  up  from  the  ordinary 
soprano  notes  to  dizzy  heights  of 
sound  that  can  toe  scaled  by  no 
- . normal  human  vocal  cords.  The  re- 
suit  hardly  came  under  the  head  of 
music,,  for  the  sounds  were  too  pierc- 
ing to  give  aesthetic  pleasure  to  any 
one  but  a piccolo  player,  but  the  boy 
i undoubtedly  did  produce  them,  and 
] his  hearers  seemed  to  be  charmed  by 
(1  the  feoi. 
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no  way  of  supressing  tho  aggressive 
j emergence  of  its  characteristics,  except 
by  relegating  it  to  the  useful  but  sub- 
ordinate office  of  sustaining  harmonies. 

As  a solo  voice  it  mercilessly  dominates 
any  instrumental  body  and  hence 
horn  trio  cannot  bo  played  often.  To 
use  the  horn  to  advantage  a composer 
must  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  it. 
Rossini  was  always  happy  when  writ- 
ing for  the  horn  quartet  as  witness 
Ills  successful  passage  in  the  "Semira- 
-mide”  overture.  Weber  was  his  su- 
perior in  that  he  was  equally  at  home 
with  one  horn  as  in  "Obcron”  or  four 
as  in  “Der  Frdschuetz.”  Beethoven  did 
(wonders  with  three  in  the  “Ervica 
Wagner  sported  with  the  horn  as  a boy 
with  a new  toy  and  at  least  once,  in 
his  “Phaston,”  Saint-Saens  created  a 
model  passage  for  the  horn  quartet. 

But  no  one  else  surpassed  Brahms, 
whose  magnificent  proclamation  by 
thorps  in  the  last  movement  of  the  C 
minor  symphony  is  unrivaled,  and  who 
showed  in  the  trio  how  perfeotly  he 
could  adapt  the  peculiarities  of  the  horn 
to  chamber  music.  The  instrument 
dominates  the  thematic  style  of  the 
composition,  which  is  nevertheless  not 
a,  mere  horn  solo,  hut  a real  trio  in 
which  each  of  the  other  instruments 
speaks  eloquently  alone  and  in  which 
all  three  unite  in  beautiful  utterances. 

The  work  was  admirably  played  last 
evening  by  the  three  artists.  They 
steeped  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  the 
music  and  successfully  communicated 
It  to  an  audience  which  received  the 
message  with  every  evidence  of  pleas- 
ure. Mine.  Casals  delivered  four  songs 
of  Beethoven.  “Adelaide.”  "TV  onne  der 
AVehmung,”  "Teh  liebe  dich”  and  “Xeue 
Liebe,  Ncues  Leben.”  She  sang  all  four 
with  much  sincerity  and  with  plenty 
of  voice,  but  was  not  always  happy  in 
her  treatment  of  the  music  or  the  text. 
She  made  tho  best  impression  with  the 
second  song.  Mr.  Casals  snowed  that 
he  was  a distinguished  accompanist 
among  cellists. 

Harold  Bauer,  president  of  the  Beet- 
hoven Association,  also  appeared  on 
the  stage  at  this  conceit,  hut  confined 
his  performance  to  turning  pages  lot 

Mr.  Baehaus.  He  seemed  to  S'Y*  per' 1 
feet  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Casals  sang  four  Beet  fi  Oven 
songs  with  her  distinguished  hus- 
band, celloless  for  the  nonce,  as  her 
accompanist.  Her  voice  was  rather 
Inflexible,  her  Intonation  was  uncer- 
J tain  and  her  interpretations  were  so 
terrifically  In  earnest  that  they  nar- 
i ,-owly  escaped  being  forced.  The  pro- 
I gramme  ended  with  a performance  of 
the  Schumann  piano  quartet  in  E flat 
by  Messrs.  Schmuller,  Kortschak, 
Casals  and  Baehaus. 

THE  OPERA. 

The  week  at  the  Metropolitan  began 
with  ’*Faust”  with  the  following  re- 
sults: Miss  Farrar  acted  Marguerite 
charmingly,  looked  lovely  and l was 

bombarded  with  severalbouqueso 

carnations  and  roses.  Mr.  Martlnell, 
was  in  good  voice  and  - S 
vigor  and  considerable  beauty.  His 
acting  was  violent  birt  unconvincing. 
At  the  curtain  of  the  second  act  after 
the  long  kiss  with  Marguerite,  he  so 
obviously  came  up  for  air  that  the 
audience  lost  its  collective  dignity 
Mr.  Rothier  made  a sound  but 
rather  humorless  Mephistopheles; 
Louise  Berat  as  Marthe  was  not  al 
ways  interesting  vocally  but  gave 
the  role  excellent  characterization 
Mr.  de  Luca  touched  Valentin  with 
thfl  maetc  of  his  beautiful  art  as  he 
Mary  Em.  ^ ^ 
and  Mr.  Ananian  was  AA  a0nei- 
chorus  sang  very  well  indeed,  but  its 
stage  work  was  of  the  good  old 
52a  and  deliver”  variety  Mr. 
Hasselmans  conducted  a w 
performance  of  real  dramatic 

tensity.  ' ' , _ 

MALKIN  AT  CARNEGIE. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  Manfred  Malkin 
A-*-  *»>-«»  _ r>f  the 


AIA1 E.  NlKOhOJlIC’8  RECITAL. 

Umc.  Margarc-t  Nlkoloric,  a pianist 
new  to  Mew  York,  gave  a recital  yester- 
day' afternoon  at  Town  Hall.  She  was 
heard  by  k large  aoudience,  which 
•waited  at  the  end  for  encores.  Her  pro- 
gram. If  not  of  most  comprehensive 
scope,  was  unconventional  in  design  and 
of  interesting  setection.  It  comprised 
two  "Intermezzi”  by  Brahms,  Chopin's 
nocturne  In  C sharp  minor  and  two 
etudes,  the  ’’Prelude,  Chorale-  and 
Fugue”  of  Cesar  Franck;  'Koechlln’sl 
"Promenado  Vers  la  Mer,”  two  "Move- F 
rr.ents  Perpetuels”  by  Poulenc,  and  in 
closing  a group  of  pieces  by  Debussy. 
Mine.  Nikolorlc’s  performance  showed 

I her  as  being  a player  of  serious  musical 
purpose  and  possessed  of  a well  poised 
rather  than  impassioned  style.  She 
played  always  with  a normal  piano  tone, 
her  technic  was  commendable  and  her 
rhythmical  sense  and  phrasing  were 
good.  Her  playing  of  Chopin’s  music 
| was  generally  pleasing  if  not  always  de- 
I fined  in  character,  and  the  same  nv-y 
be  said  of  her  Brahms  readings.  In  the 
Cesar  Franck  composition  there  was  leek 
of  breadth  with  some  lagging  of  tempo; 
the.  fuque  had  clarity  and  the  whole  ! 


tra.  For  once  curse  of  virtuosity 

was  lifted.  Mr.  GabrUowitsch  was! 
more  than  a pianist;  he  was  a r. 
artist,  helping  to  Interpret  great 
music  and  playing  it  with  an  unde*  - 
standing  and  reverent  selflessness  of 
which  only  a true  artist  could  be 
capable.  Mr.  Stokowski  e accompa- 
niment was  worthy  of  the  muele  and; 
the  soloist — Indeed  it  Is  difficult  to 
appraise  the  work  of  the  two  men, 
separately.  Pianist  and  conductor, 
did  what  they  had  to  do  with  a I 
mutual  sympathy  and  unity  ef  in-, 
tention  that  one  might  wait  long  to1 
hear  again.  It  was  a memorable  per-) 
formance.  and  be  it  to  the  audience  s] 
credit,  it  rose  to  the  occasion,  ap- 
plauding soloist,  conductor  an’  or-!* 
chestra  with  thunderous  emphasis.  , 
Mr.  Stokowski  offered  a new  Amer- 
ican composition  as  the  novelty  of  the; 
evening,  John  Alden  Carpenter’s 
tone  poem,  “A  Pilgrim  Vision,"  writ-] 
ten  for  the  Mayflower  Celebration 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1920.  It  was 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  last, 
night.  The  work  bears  no  specific' 
programme  beyond  a brief  note  by” 
the  composer  announcing  that  it  is 
intended  to  suggest  the  mood  of  the 


the  fuque  had  eiarny  anu  me 

work  no  little  feeling.  The  artist  was  at  Pilgrims’  embarkation,  their  voyage, 
, * , . ,i...  Tiflki,«cv  numbers.  where  „ 


;and  safe  arrival  on  these  shores, 
j This  is  music  written  for  a special), 
occasion,  aneff  like  much  "occasional", 
music,  is  a little  too  well  suited  to’, 
its  purpose.  The  piece  suffers  from  a] 
too  highly  sustained  pitch  of  !nten-| 
slty.  It  opens  with  "Old  Hundredth”! 
played  on  the  organ  and  proceeds  In] 
a more  or,  less  religious  mood  to  V 
! solemnly  triumphant  end.  It  is  thei 
Pilgrims,  right  enough,  yet  It  is  not) 
quite  fair  to  them.  One  hears  only  B 
the  voice  of  those  who  frowned  upon  I 
music  and  love-making  and  perse- 
cuted  the  Quakers,  with  never  a re-  | 
minder  that  the  Mayflower  also  [ 
carried  spinning  wheels,  and  Pere- 1 
grin  White’s  mother,  and  warming  l 
pans,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  an- 
cestors, and  all  sorts  of  Jolly  people 
and  things.  There  is  much  that  is  fine 
i and  beautiful  in  "A  Pilgrim  Vision.” 
j but  it  nee<}3  a lighter  6ide. 

There  was  more  to  the  concert — too 
much  to  write  about.  In  the  begin- 
ning came  Wagner — the  entrance  of 
the  Gods,  from  “Rheingola,”  Wuld- 
weben.  from  "Siegfried,”  and  Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine  Journey*,  from  “Goetter- 
dozen  etudes,  preludes,  mazurkas  and  daemmerung,”  all  played  gloriously, 
other  pieces,  ending  with  the  A-flat  with  a scandalous  disregard  for  stage 
polonaise.  Mr.  Malkin,  who  made  kls  tradition  that  mattered  not  at  all. 
d6but  in  Paris  in ^19 03^  wM^^eeted^last  Last  came  Liszt — the  first  Hungarian 


her  best  In  the  Debussy  numbers,  where 
her  tone  coloring  was  always  well  varied, 
her  nuance  finished  and, often  brilliant, 
and  her  taste  excellent. 

MALKIN'S  PIANO  RECITAL. 

Manfred  Malkin  gave  his  second  piano 
recital  of  the  current  season  last  eve- 
ning In  Carnegie  Halt  His  program 
was  an  all  Chopin  one.  Jt  included 
the  B flat  minor  sonata,  a nocturne,  the 
ballade  in  F,  the  C sharp  minor  scherzo, 
two  mazurkas  and  the  A pl^t  polo- 

n3Mr  Walkin  Is  a pianist  whose,  color 
palette  is  hardly  rich  enough  to  paint 
/the  delicate  or  more  sensuous  tints  or 
Chopin's  music.  He  prefers  to  draw  his 
lines  clearly,  sharply  and  with  dynamic 
| force.  His  Intelligence  and  fleet  finger 
| work  assisted  him  last  night  In  a per- 
formance of  incisive  which  was 
marked  by  poetic  and  Imaginative  quail- 
t^s.  lie  was  warmly  applauded  by  a 
large  audience. 

Malkin  Gives  All-Chopin  Program. 

Manfred  Malkin  gave  a second  piano 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening, 
his  all-Chopin  program  including  the 
sonata  of  the  "Funeral  March.”  and  a 
preludes,  mazurkas  and 


aeuui  m raiio  i-n  i«vo,  ***-*«> 

night  by  a houseful  of  friends  of  many 
years  in  New  York. 


Rhapsody. 


Mr  Carpenter’s  composition  was 
written  for  a Mayflower  celebration 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1920.  It  is  a 
descriptive  piece,  in  which  we  are  in- 
vited Pto  a delineation  in  tones  (very 
-many  and  a great  many  very  loud)  of 
scenes  of  adventure  in  the  life  01  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  their  last  religious 
^4icc  in  England,  the  embarkation,  i 
7 voyage  through  tempestuous, 


Mrs.  Casals  sang  a group  of  ’Pee' 
thoven’s  songs — "Adelaide,”  “Trocknet 
r.icht,”  “Ich  liebe  Dich,”  “Neue  Liebe. 
nehes  Leben”  and,  on  a recall,  Der 
Kuss.”  Hers  was  an  unaccountably 
breathless  performance,  sadly  lacking 
in  the  reposefulness  and  sustained 
style  which  used  to  mark  all  her  sing- 
ing. After  these  songs  Mr.  Casals, 

who  had  played  the  accompaniment  VOVBge  , , 

for  his  wife,  joined  Messrs.  Baehaus,  their  exultant  landing.  bure.y, 

Schmuller  and  Hugo  Kortschak  in  a _ ’_„.,„„vdiTi«rv  adventure!  com- 


■«,-  , . m extraordinary  adventure!”-  com 

performance  of  Schumanns  piano-  r>lentsMr.  Carpenter  inhisprogramma.ic 


In- 


_ , D .1  gave  his  second  piano  recital  o 

Brahms  Horn  Trio  Also  Part 


U > W . .).  HENDERSON. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  concert 
oUthe  Beethoven  Association  at 
Hall  last  evening  consisted  of  1* 
Brahms  horn  trio,  eons  y 11 

Susan  Metcalfe  Casals  wrth  Casa 

as  accompanist,  and  the 
ouartet.  The  violinist  was  Alexander 
I schmuller,  Hugo  Kortschak  Pjwed  vm  in 
and  William  Baehaus  was  the  Piarus  ^ 

^ne.  Casals  sang.  Played  the  echo  TKir 

.n  the  quartet  The  born 
' long  the  solo  hormst 


the 


forte  quartet  in  E fiat,  Op.  4 , . 

/ J Z ^ 

By  Deem* 


gramme  that  mcludedThe  B flat  mine 
sonata,  two  etudes,  the  D flat  ma  or 
nocturne,  the  F major  ballade  three 
preludes,  two  mazurkas  and 
polonaise  in  A flat, 
j MARGARET  N1GOLCRIC. 

At  the  Town  Hall  in  the  afternoon 
■ Margaret  Nicoloric.  pianist,  gave  a 
'debut  recital,  playing  an  uneonven- 
tional  programme  that  opened  with 
two  Brahms  intermezzi  and  included 
three  Chopin  Pieces,  Cesar  Francks 
“Prcdule,  Chorale,  et  Fugue  and 
©toup  of  Debussy. 

She  is  wmll  equipped  technically  and 
plays  with  commendable  ..restraint 
and  sensitiveness.  A tendency  to  ovei  - 

Xavier  Reiter,  long  the  suio  m. Vaiier:tolhrt'*er 

oC  the  Philharmonic  Society.  effdttS  ht  timhs.’  ^ Tife^eMPSt ‘want 

The  born  trio,  in  -which  the  other  ,hl  hcr  playing  was  decision.  The  two 
, instruments  arc  violin  and  piano,  chopin  nocturnes  we  re  very  Charm - 
• f xmientlv  heard.  This  is  10  13 e | ingiy  done,  but  she  failed  to  equal  the 
W rt  “t  chamber  music,  as  in  Interpretative  demands  of  Francks 
. cctea-  . " %honu  without  being  ( heroic  work.  She  prettified  it.  sacr  - 
i\e  orchcs  i.  obtrusive.  There  \ ficing  breadth  and  power  to  an  msuf- 

<1  cc i<led  i (ir|Cntiy  varied  and  much  too  gentle 

x *£eauty  of  tone.  _ _ 


inents air- v a, 8=“-'-* , * ",  . 1 

■ note  on  the  music,  and  surely  at  the  | 
moment  when  the  sea  seems  its  most  I 
■tremendous  and  the  Mgr™  sh>P  » f 
most  forgotten  it  is  easy  to  think  (hat  n 
in  that  moment  the  Eye  of  God  rested 
upon  them  and  smiled.  .»  • U 

The  musical  symbols  and 
treatment  are  easily  followed:  The 

• Old  Hundredth”  psalm  tune,  played  on  1 
the  organ,  denotes  the  final  Teligious 
service""  a stately  march  melon?  punc-  I 
tuated  at  the  last  when  it  has  been  de- 
veloped to  r v‘”  th“  e.amor  of 

bells,  some 


Vaterei&&°*e 

eAitvmis.) 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA  a . , 

The  handicaps  under  which  the  av-|  ^speg0^e  RSCa^ ‘musiCb^ of  barfed  Tspert 
erase  concert  piano  concerto  labors  b ’ logically  wrought  out  solemn 

player.  Usually,  just  as  the  orchestra  lsrae!)  ()f  the  Divine  watchfulness, 
i«  ■*«  upon  ® development  of  ^ 

a promising  theme  and  is  begmnm=  - •>—  : nmet,-  sour'd 


t0  nerf orniance  ' by  immensity  of  sound. 
t0  ft  is  a pity  that  such  ^endid  muscu- 


communlcate  an  authentic  message  to  ft-ys  a pity  mat  »«.  PhilVdel 

the  audience,  the  “king  at  b^nd^must  go  down  at  every 

ImentB”  enters,  uttering  banalities  of  Phimaxb  before  Mr.  Stokowskis  brazen 

Wnot  Wish  to  Hold  Mr.  Cnpen- 

belatedly  that  what  he  hears  is  only 


a concerto  after  all. 

From  the  first  defect  the  piano  con- 
certo- of  Johannes  Bralims  are  nobly 
free  Thev  are  all  music.  There  is  no 
single  oa r of  the  solo  part  that  does 
pot  ' take  its  place,  instantly  and 
evitablv,  as  an  integral  part  of  tho 
musical  structure.  Thy  nnaccompa^ 
nied  piano  passages  are  ^w  and  when 
thev  do  occur  they  come  to 
the' burden  laid  down  by  the  orchestr 
rather  than  to  astonish  the  heareis. 

”{??»  «»  .«.«  ! 

tthe  one  in  B minor  that  Han  suck  , 

' V/i  svmphony  with  pianoforte  di<Jn  t rve  iook 

« X KTSSri 

..lJIl  \ JHi 


but  UheTelt  that” the  psalm  fhne  whicl 
he  asks  us  to  accept  « » sy«Wl  of  th 
pVmrch  service  in  tzngiana  u b 

K SS  -f, « >» »«  «•£„*  “j 

• i„*>  tua  ratners 

it  had  in  the  days  of  the  ra-nei  ^ 

ix ™ 


LOUIS  DORNA>(pSlNGS. 

Dutch  tenor,  L.oui*r'i>°rnay,  sang 
interesting  programme  of  songs  u 
Man  Hall  in  the  afternoon  He 
and  ended  with  German,  sing- 
Schubert,  BrahniS,  Hugo  Wolf 
uu  Strauss,  and  offered  two  other 
roups  that  Included  compositions  by 
ourdrain,  Debussy,  Poldowski,  Colo- 
dge-Taylor  and  Winner  Watts  and 
•t0  old  Dutch  folksongs, 
jlr.  Dornay,  despite  a tendency  re 
throat  Incss  and  forced  tone,  .showed 
decided  gifts  as  an  interpreter  of  son„. 
-Nothing  that  he  did  was  less  than  in- 
. , j to  resting,  and  much  of  it  was  really 
J fine.  He  mastered  the  formidable  vo- 
cal difficulties  of  Schubert's  "Die  A 1- 
macht”  satisfactorily  and  delivered  its 
weighty  measures  with  beautiful 
Phrasing  and  impressive  dignity.  He 
excellent,  too,  in  Poldowski  s. 


of  th| 


TO 


also 


tear.  Mr.  Diaz  1.; 
In  some  represen  tut 
was  the  original, 
long  one,  but  Its 


id  assumed  the  role 
ons.  but  Mr.  Hnrrold 
The  part  Is  not  a 
vocal  demands  are 


exacting.  Mr.  Hat-fold.  as  operagoer* 
well  know,  fears  nothing.  He.  sings 
everything  and  usually  in  such  a way  as 
to  please  the  auditors.  Thomas  Chalmers 
now  replaces  the  lamented  Laurent!  ss 
Itispuir  and  acquits  himself  with  credit.  i 
Jimc,  Delaunois  as  hr/,  the  shepherd,  j 
who  sings  some  of  the  best  songs  in  the 
opera;  Miss  d'Arle  as  Kouyaxn,  Mine.  | 
Howard  as  Bobyiicka  and  Mr.  Kothier  | 
as  Winter. continue  their  laudable  doings 
in  this  opera  and  Mr.  Bodauzky  presides 
at  the  conductor's  desk. 


Rachel  Morton-Harris  Sings. 

Rachel  Morton-Harris.  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Isidore  Luck- 
stone.  Mrs.  Harris,  who  has  sung  with 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  in  former  sea- 


sons, was  lies rd  to  advantage  in  the 
" Frauenliebe  ” cycle  of  Schumann.  A 
Drench  group  included  Wach’s  " Lc 
Yieux  Saint  Jean.”  and  there  were  lyrics 
by  Goosens,  John  Ireland  and  John 
rowvlil. 


"Nocturne,”  a fine  song,  wly>se  trist- 
ful mood  he  communicated  subtly  and 

I Hla  German  diction  was  excellent, 
bis  French  and  English  less  good,  but 

[mndlcapped ^by  an  . accompanist  |i  MENGELBERG  LEADS  AGAIN 

whose  heavy,  matter-of-fact  playing  1 
threatened  to  smother  his  voice,  and 
was  undoubtedly  responsible  in  part 
tor  h's  forced  notes. 


th 


wins 


■1i 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

ihe  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
rv'r'ht  the  Philharmonic  Qrches- 
under  Willem  Mengelberg,  played 
"Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
turn  of  Mendelssohn  and  Strauss's 
poem,  "Bin  Heldenleben.”  The 
1st  was  Erna  Rubinstein,  the  re- 
markable fifteen- year- old  violinist, 
who  played  the  Bruch  concerto.  Tho 
audience  was  one  of  the  largest  that 
have  attended  the  Philharmonic's 
Metropolitan  concerts. 

Another  youthful  virtuoso.  Jerome 
Rappaport  the  boy  pianist,  played  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  His  programme  in- 
cluded pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin.  Grieg  and  Scrl- 
abine,  and  Beethoven’s  first  piano 
concerto,  with  second  piano  accom- 
paniment,   

Boy  Pianist  Plays  Classics. 
Jerome  Rappaport,  a tiny  boy  pianist 
ward  occasionally  in  public  for  some 
years  past,  gave  a program  of  well 
choj.cn  little  classics  at  Aeolian  Hall  lost 
night,  closing  riiore  ambitiously  with 
Beethoven  s concerto  No.  1,  in  C.  with 
vccompaniment  of  a second  piano  He 
played  also  short  works  of  Scarlatti. 
Schubert.  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
MacDowcll  and  Scriabine, 

E.  C.  TOWSE. 

Edward  C.  Towne,  tenor-soloisst  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  wide- 
ly known  as  a church  singer  and  in- 
structor of  vocal  musim,  died  Monday 
of  a complication  of  diseases,  at  his 
home.  No.  255  Penn  Street,  Brooklyn,  j 
He  was  a native  of  Providence,  R.  X., 
and  had  been  a resident  of  Brooklyn 
for  twenty  years. 

He  was  soloist  of  the  Church  of 
the  Jilgrims  during  the  late  Dr. 
Storr's  pastorate.  His  wife  also  is 
well  known  as  a singer.  Ths  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  minister  eme- 
ritus of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  will  conduct  the  funeral  ser- 
1 vices  in  the  house  at  8 o'clock  this 

II  evening.  'Interment  will  be  to-morrow 
I in  Evergreen  Cemetarj^. 

/.>  /fly 

‘Snegourotschka’  Is  Repe 
Opera  House  Before  a 


Philharmonic  Plays  Strauss's  “Held- 
enleben,” Dedicated  to  Him. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  led  another  Philhar- 
monic concert  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  when  the  great  house  echoed 
Strauss's  “ Heldenleben,"  dedicated 


to 


with  Scipione 


| to  the  Dutch  conductor, 

Guidi  as  solo  violin. 

i Erna  Rubinstein,  lately  introduced 
both  with  orchestra  and  In  recital  else- 
i where,  was  applauded  in  Bruch  s G 
minor  concerto,  which  the  young  girl 
plaved  with  confidence  and  power-,  en- 
1 hanced  bv  Mengelberg' s vital  and  varied 
.accompaniment.  Preceding  the  solo  was 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "Midsummer 
'Night’s  Dream.”  - 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

msky-Korsaltov's  fairy  talc  opera 
gourotchka"  was  repeated  at  the 
opolitan  Opera  House  last  evening, 
e was  & large  audience  and  the  ap- 
se was  more  frequent  and  hearty 
Hi  uny  previous  performance.  The 
a seems  to  grow  In  popularity,  and 
i is  a subject  for  felicitation,  because 
-!  *n  !'rt  creation  quite  different  from 
these  which  have  apparently  fastened 
public  attention:  It  is  now  shown  that 
local  operagoers  are  ready  to  welcome 
something  fanciful  in  substance,  delicate 
n sentiment  and  full  of  grace  and  chai-m  1 
I-"* 1  treatment.  It  is  not  necessary  that! 
excitement  should  be  aroused  since  \ 
pleasurable  emotions  of  a gentler  sort! 
sum  to  be'  satisfactory. 

A very  good  performance  was  given, 
v isa  Bori  was  not  in  the  best  of  voice, 
bul  v. as  equal  to  ail  the  demands  of  her  ' 
pert.  She  brings  to  the  impersonation! 
"f  the  unhappy  little  snow  maiden  a 
captivating  personality  and  much  appar- 
ently ingenuous  acting,  which,  however, 
is  not  improved  by  her  growing  employ- 
ment of  a manner  of  gesticulation  much 
affected  by  a famous  opera  manager. 
Orville  Hnrrold  was  the  Berondey 
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By  Deems  Tayfcff  J 

{Reprinted  fmriL^i£^Urday!j^Rnte 

~w  edtoimts.) 

THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  for 
the  season  broke  with  precedent  last  > 
night  by  invoking  the  aid  of  a soloist  I 
— a rare  procedure  for  the  Boston  f> 
band.  Evidently  Mr.  Monteux  de-  jj 
elded  that  so' long  as  he  must  have  , 
a singer  he  'might  as  well  have  a 1 
good  one,  for  he  offered  no  less  a 1 
personage  than  John  McCormack. 
The  great  Irish  tenor  sang  twice, 
once  in  two  Bach  arias  and  again 
in  Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s  settings 
of  three  Ihisli  poems. 

The  Loeffler  songs  are  . from  a 
group  of  “Five  Irish  Fantasies  for 

i Voice  and  Orchestra,”  of  which  the 
first  two  were  written  in  1907  (David 
kBispham  sang  them  in  Boston  in 
' 1909)  and  the  last  was  finished  two 
years  ago.  The  texts  of  four  of  them  j 
are  by  William  Butler  Yearis,  the  last 
being,  the  work  of  a blind  Irish  poet, 
otherwise  unknown,  named  Hefcrnan. 
The  titles  are  "Tho  Hosting  of  the 
gidhe,”  “The  Ballad  of  the  Fox. 
Hunter,”  - “The  Host  of  the  Air,” 
"The  Fiddler  of  Dooney,”  and  “The 
Song  of  Caitilln-ni-Holahan” — or,  if 
you  prefer.  “Cathleen  Ni  Hoolihan,” 
which. ae  all  Gaelic-speaking  persons 
know,  means  Ireland.  The  last  three 
were  done  last  night,  their  first  hear- 
ing in  New  York. 

Announcement  of  a new  work  by 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler  is  always,  good 
news,  for  Loeffler,  even  at  his  lowest 
ebb,  is  ala-ays  a sensitive,  fastidious 
artist,  and  one  who  can  do  miraculous 
things  with  an  orchestra.  These  son 
are  not  great.  Something  that  is  in 
the  poems  is  wanting  in  the  music. 
Loeffler  has  overset  them,  for  one 
thing.  He  is  happiest  when  lie  is  con- 
veying subtleties,  and  these  poems  are 
simple.  No  word  in  them  has  escaped 
his  sophisticated  scrutiny,  yet  in  tho 
very  act  cf  catching  every  syllabic  and 
sentence  that  is  characteristically  Cel- 
tic he  has  lost  the  overtones,  the  mood 
that  is  implicit  in  every  one  of  the 
poems,  yet  is  never  expressed  in  them 
— the  immense,  melancholy  humor  of 
the  Irish  soul. 

It  is  not  the  words  of  “The  Fiddler 
of  Dooney”  that  are  Celtic.  There  is 
not  a sentence  in  Yeats’s  verses  that 
is  not  ,J.  clean  English.  But  the 


Idea,  tli  tiddler's  bland  conviction 
that  when  he  gets  to  the  bates  of 
Heaven  ho  will  be  let  In  ahead  of  his 

two  priest  brothers 

Dor  the  good  are  always  the  merry. 

Save  by  an  evil  chance, 

And  the  morry  love  tho  fiddle 
And  tho  merry  love  to  dance, 
only  an  Irishman  could  be  as  cheeky 
about  Heaven  as  that!  Hero  is  the 
mood  that,  to  this  listener,  Loeffb.r 
has  missed  His  music  Is  Irish 
enough;  but  It  is  too  Irish.  It  Is  all 
the  Ireland  of  reels  and  bagpipes, 
never  the  Ireland  of  “Would  God  1 
were  the  Tender  Apple-blossom.”  His 
three  songs  lack  tho  big  simplicity  of 
greatness.  * 

For  this  his  orchestration  is  partly 
responsible.  It  is  too  colorful,  too 
j kaleidoscopic,  too  infernally  clever. 

It  lets  nothing  go  by  impllficaitlon, 
stepping  in  officiously  imitate 

everything  that  the  hearer  would 
rather  imagine  for  himself.  When,  in  f 
"The  Host  of  the  Air,"  the  poet  says, 1 
"old  men  and  young. men  and  young 
girls  were  gone  like  drifting  smoke,” 
one  is  mournfully  certain, that  smoke 
is  about  to  bo  imWated^j  no  doubt 
jexcel'lently.  And  sure  enough,  high-; 
placed  divided  strings*  assisted  by 
I two  harps  and  the  flutes,  vdo  their 
J best  to  show  one’s  ears  how  !smoke 
j sounds  when  it  drifts,  j 

This  sort  of  thing  iajfaRCinating, 
but  it  is  not  creative  imafination,  and 
it  is  not  music.  The  thoughts  of  the 
poems  are  peasant's  thoughts,  simple, 

J humble,  and  beautiful;  but  the  or- 
chestra is  that  oS  Baudelaire. 

Tt  is  beautiful  music,  nevertheless, 
however  far  it  may  fall  short  of  per- 
fection. “The  Host  of  (he  Air”  is 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  a wistful 
bagpipe  that  is  not  only  a tour  de 
force  of  orchestration,  but  a stroke  of 
art  as  well.  “The  Fiddler  of  Dooney” 
has  a real  Irish  jig-  for  its  theme, 
which  flits  impartially  among  the 
strings  until  it  evaporates  on  the,  xylo- 
phone with  enchanting  effect. 

“The  Kong  of  Cathleen-Ni-Hooli- 
lan”  is  the  best.  It  has  a real  tragic 
sweep,  but  does  not  disdain  an  abrupt 
reversal  of  mood  that  is  the  best  piece 
of  Irish  characterization  Mr.  Loeffler 
has  achieved.  Just  before  the  last 
verse,  two  piccolos,  the  snare  drum 
and  the  harps  collaborate  on  a march- 
tune  that  is' like  a smile  on  a,  tragic 
maski  It  aroused  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm in  the  young  person  in  themext 
seat — her  nose  was  not  Roman.  “You. 
see?”  she  whispered,  excitedly,  “It’s 
a military  march.  They’re  an  army 
— but  they’re  not  gettin’  killed,  par- 
ticularly! ” 

Mr.  McCormack  sang  gloriously, 
of  course,  rt  was  quite  a privilege 
to  eit ' in  ■ Carnegie.  Hall,  where  tho 
English  language  has  so  often  gone 
down  in  defeat,  arid  hear  every  slight- 
est word  and  syllable,  clear  as  crystal 
and  perfectly  phrased.  The  audience 
received  the  singer  and  the  music 
enthusiastically.  After  several  re- 
calls Mr.  McCormack  went  back  and. 
returned  with  the  composer,  who  was 
forced  to  bow  repeated  acknowledg- 
ments. It  is  a long  time  since  new 
music  has  had  such  a cordial  recep- 
tion Iit^e. 

Mr.  Montefix  conducted  the  new- 
work  enthusiastically  and  well.  Other- 
wise the  concert  was  not  particularly 
good.  Schubert’s  Seventh  Symphony, 
which  is  long  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, when  it;  is  played  superbly, 
managed  to  sound  endless.  T'ne  Bach 
pieces  were  ragged  and  hard  in  color. 
The  heterogeneous  bowing  of  the 
violins  seemed  to  point  to  under- 
rehearsal. Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s  “Rus- 
sian Easter”  ended  the  programme. 

It  is  Rimsky  at  his  worst — rather  un- 
inspired srj  tuneless,  but  none  tbr 
leas  .confident  and  ve+uL'K 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  final  evening  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  pres- 
ent season  was  that  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  The  program  com- 
prised Schubert’s  symphony  in  C major,  j 
Rimsky- Korsakov’s  “Russian  Easter" 
.and  several  vocal  numbers..  These  were  I 
two  airs  from  cantatas  of  Bach,  namely, 
"Lost  Is  My  Dear  Jesus"  and  "Take  j 
Thou  for  Thy  Very  Own,”  and  three  of 
the  five  settings  of  Irish  songs  by 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler  which  he  calls 
“Irish  Fantasias  for  Voice  and  Orches- 
tra." The  singer  was  John  McCormack. 

The  lyrics  of  Mr.  Loeffler  heard  last 
evening  are  N09.  2,  3 and  5 from  the  set. 
The  poems  are  Yeats’s  "The  Host  of  the 
Air”  and  "The  Fiddler  of  Dooney’’  and 
i "The  Song  of  Caitilin-ni-Holahan"  by 
}~W.  Hefferman.  These  are  good  texts, 
poetic  in  consent,  rich  In  character  and 


all 


th 
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Inviting  musical  treatment.  Mr.  I 
Iflcr  yielded  quite  readily  to  the  lom 
tion  to  compose  this  music.  His 
mind  that  revels  In  fairy  fantush  s 
tin,  treasures  of  folk  lorre.  That  he 
I Imagination  and  humo  are  known  t 
I who  have  hoard  his  "Vlllanelle 
Diablo”  and  his  grimly  tragic,  ”D 
i of  Tintagiles.”  Perlfaps  most  of  his  ad- 
mirers did  not  know  how  • delightfully 
end  Jovially  Irish  he  could  be  till  they 
I heard  his  “Fiddler  of  Dooney”  last 
] night 

The  songs  are  all  good,  though  they 
are  not  constructed  wltii  a view  to  vocal 
exhibition.  They  are  literally  fantasies 
for  voice  and  orchestra.  In  which  the 
instrumental  background  is  descriptive 
j and  illustrative  and  also  plays  the  chief 
I part  In  creating  the  mood.  Folk  tunes 
J play  their  part  In  the  web  of  melody 
i|  and  excellent  Instrumental  charaeteriza- 
I tion  Is  conspicuous,  Mr.  McCormack 
> sang  tlie  songs  admirably  and  at  no 
time  this  season  had  the  orchestra  been 
j heard  to  better  advantage  than  in  these 
numbers. 

Mr.  McCormack's  delivery  of  the  Bach 
airs  was  noteworthy  for  its  fine  dignity, 
its  sincerity  and  its  artistic  conviction. 
Those  who  hear  this  tenor  only  in  his  re- 
citals do  not  know  his  highest  achieve- 
ments. The  Boston  Symphony  musicians 
played  Schubert  in  a solid  and  opulent 
manner  which  seemed  to  give  the  audi- 
ence great  satisfaction. 


LORELET’S’  SECOND  HEARING. 


Belated  Production  One  of  Mr. 
Gnttl-Casnzza’s  Experiments. 

Catalani’s  “Loreley”  had  its  second 
performance-  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening.  There  was  a large 
audience  and  much  applause.  It  is  likely 
thtat  the  production  of  this  belated  nov- 
elty will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  happy 
experiments  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza’s  ad- 
ministration. It  Is  not  a great  opera, 
nor  Is  its  music  of  a distinguished  char- 
acter, but  it  contains  certain  elements 
which  possess  popularity. 

The  beautiful  scene  in  which  the 
nymphs  of  the  Rhine  make  theis  first 
appearance  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
stage  pictures  ever  put  on  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  stage  and  at  the  first 
performance  of  the  opera  it  evoked  long 
and  warm  applause.  The  bridal  scene  is 
also  unusually  pleasing,  and  the  choral 
climax,  although  conventional  in  idea 
and  treatment,  has  theatrical  effective- 
ness. 

The  opera  is  well  performed.  Miss 
Muzio  is  very  well  suited  to  the  role  of 
Loreley  and  does  some  of  her  best  sing- 
ing in  it.  Mr.  Gigli  was  the  unfortunate 
Walter,  who  is  willing  to  be  happy  with 
either  charmer  if  only  the  other  were 
away,  sings  well,  and  Mr.  Danise  makes 
much  of  Herman,  the  rejected  lover. 

Simijelius  sings  very  well  as  Anno 

and  Mr.  Mardones  is  a competent  Star-  | 
rjrave.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducts  with  j 
understanding. 


■cn) 

was  the  ’ 


By  H.  E.  Krenbiei 

( vi ' vltvyftstcrdois  0,‘ls  'A- 

In  nowise  distinguished 
performance  of  Schubert’s  great  sj-m-  , 
phony  in  C major  by  Mr.  Mcnteux  ar.d 
the  men  from  Boston  in  Carnegie  Hal- 
last  night.  Its  best  feature  wa  that 
whicb  was  laudable  because  it  r aj  in 
marked  contrast  with  other  perf;  nu- 
ances of  the  work  which  distressfully 
vex  our  memory;  performances  in 
which  the  composer’s  lyricism,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  movement,  was 
crushed  by  the  noise  of  the  augmented 
brass  contingent,  and  a plug  was 
thrust  into  the  throat  of  the  trumpet 
io  consort  a second  ghostly  visitor, 
but  an  unbeautiful  one,  with  the  celes- 
tial being  that  Schumann  found  haunt- 
ing the  Andante.  For  permitting  his 
strings  to  assert  their  privilege  of  be- 
! ing  heard  as  they  ought  to  be,  Mr. 
Monteux  deserved  well  at  tne  hands  of 
the  audience;  but  he  did  not  invite  the 
music  to  exhale  all  of  its  beautitu. 
j poesy.  It  was,  in  sooth,  a rather 
prosaic  reading. 

McCormack  in  Better  Estate  ; 

| The  thousands  who  crowd  into  the 
Hippodrome  of  Sunday  evenings  to 
hear  John  McCormack  do  sc  to  enjoy 
the  sentimental  balladist.  Their  hearts 
are  more  responsive  to  “Pal  o’  Mine 
*nd  his  Irish  songs  than  to  the  beau- 
tiful performances  of  airs  by  Handci 
and  Mozart,  which  he  gives  them  oc- 
casionally as  if  to  keep  himself  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  artist 
of  fine  type.  The  hundreds  who  heard 
him  last  night  heard  him  in  his  better 
estate,  as  an  interpreter  of  Bach  (lie 
sang  two  airs  from  two  of  the  church 
cantatas)  and  also  as  a laudator  of 
Ireland  and  an  exponent  of  a new 
phase  in  Irish  song— song  which  was 
Irish  in  spirit,  but  uttered  in  the  idiom 
which  has  recently  reached  our  care 
from  Italy,  France  and  even,  though  , 
less  effectively  on  the  whole,  from 
England.  For  Mr.  McCormack,  who 
sang  them,  but  more  for  such  a bandj 
jas  played  them,  Mr.  Loeffler  has  rnadej 
Kve  settings  of  Irish  poems — two 
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t;lCm  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  "The  Host  of 
♦'••e  Air"  and  "The  Tiddler  of  Dooneyh 
and  a loftier  poetic  utterance  by  W.  . . 
Heferman,  ‘ The  Blind”  (visions  of  an  , 
old  harner  rise  before  our  fancy),  en-  : 
titled  "The  Song  of  Caitilin-m-Hola- , 
han.”  i 

Loeffler’s  Fantasies 
Mr  Loeffler’s  native  tongue  is  I 
neither  Gaelic  nor  Erse,  for  he  is  an 
Alsatian,  but  he  is  a modern  musician, 
with  a fancy  which  can  penetrate  to 
the  heart  of  any  subject  and  a capacity 
for  uttering  the  modern  orchestral 
idiom  second  to  that  of  no  composer 
alive.  He  calls  his  settings  of  these 
songs  fartasies  by  a greater  right  than 
the  late  Gustav  Mahler  called  his  set- 
tings of  six  German  paraphrases  of 
Chinese  poems  a symphony.  Their  es- 
sence lies  in  the  instrumental  part  of 
them;  the  singers  voice  does  liU.. 
more  than  provide  a guide  to  the  or- 
ehestra's  exposition  of  the  contents  01 
the  poems.  Debussy  makes  use  of 


“Tosca*  ’ Sung  at  Benefit 
For  5th  Ave.  Hospital 

Mme.  Jcritza,  Chamler  and 
Scotli  in  Cast;  “Loveley”  Is 
Heard  in  the  Evening 

Two  Italian  operas,  vastly  different 
in  theme,  were  presented  at  the  Met- 
| ropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday.  In 
the  afternoon  musical  melodrama  held 
sway  when  Puccini’s  "Tosca”  was  sung 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hospital,  with  Mme.  „eritza,  Mr. 
Chamlee  and  Mr.  Scotti  as  chief  pro- 

tafnnthe  evening  Catalini’s  "Lorelcy,” 
based  on  the  Rhenish  legend  of  the 
golden-haired  siren,  had  its  second  per- 
formance this  season.  In  spite  of  its 
well  made  and  dramatic  music,  in  spite 
of  a certain  charm  which  clings  to 
work  in  which  inhabitants  of 


smooth  not  h'er  pitch  correct!  In  "cer-  I 
smooth  nor  her  pitch  correct.  In  cer- 
tain songs  In  her  Mat  she  showed  much  I 
charm  and  taste.  Mr.  Cugat  played  j 
also  some  solos.  John  Warren  Erb  w?‘ 
at  the  piano  for  Mile.  Verlet. 

^ C k / *7  / ? * ^ 

U,  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


fairyland  play  an  important  part,  to 
some  this  opera  seems  hopelessly  old 
fashioned.  "Snegourotchka,”  too,  i.  a 


at  -the  amb 

Vt  the  last  of  the  "Concerts  Inter- 
nationeaux,”  at  the  Hotel  Ambassa- 
dor on  Saturday  nooil,  Roter\ 
Schmitz,  Pianist,  played  some  inter- 
esting modern  French  music,  includ- 
ing a "Toccata  et  Variations,  y 
Arthur  Honneger,  and  two  I**”*8* 
etudes.  Mariotte’s'  "Impressions  Lr- 
teines,”  a suite  of  three  pieces  sub- 
Utled  “Usines,"  "Decomb.es"  and 
"Guinguettes,”  has  a quahty  . of 
grimness  shot  through  with  lUsh  s 
of  real  beauty  and  eloquence.  With- 
out adhering  to  the  appalling  ^nesof 
dissonances  that  disfigure  so 
j modern  impressionistic  music,  «ns 
suite  does  manage  to  com  ej  an  lm 
I passion  of  steely  harshness  that  is  a 
■ ® ® ! powerful  reflection  of  the  mood 

The  piece  by  Schreker  gave  an  oppor-  , ^K>nern  machine- ridden  industry. 


Tlie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  last  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's concerts  this  season  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  program  comprised  Debussy’Sj 
"Iberia,"  the  second  of  his  “Images" 
for  orchestra,  Franz  Schreker's  " Pre- 
lude to  a Drama  ” and  Brahms’s  first 
symphony 

The  piece  by  i «•-—  — I modern  macuinu-i.uuw  - 

tunity  of  hearing  music  of  a contem-  , melancholy  "Decombres-  (rub- 

porary  German  composer  who  Is  hardly  ; , , iias  a curiously  Mac- 


the  poems.  Debussy  makes  use  of  j “ opera,  but  the  score  is  a treasure- 
Spanish  rhythms  to  evoke  pictures of  j!  £aQJe  Pof  RuBSian  folk-song,  national 

Iberia;  Mr.  Loeffler  crocs  to  Irish  iolK  ||  | l nw%A  neeu  through  the 

tunes  ’to  illustrate  the  sentiments  or 


\ 


tunes  io  iiiusnaiv  --  , « 

the  words  of  his'poets.  He  quotes,  he 
paraohrascs  and  he  imitates,  but  al- 
ways with  a fecund  individual  fancy 
in  his  melodic  contours  and  an  exqui- 
site sense  of  euphony  in  Ins  applica- 
tion of  colors.  His  music  for  the  song 
of  the  blind  minstrel  is  big  with  elo- 
i quence,  a beautiful  preachment  and 
. a persuasive  plea.  . , . 

• Delightful  humor  dominates  rne 
i Fiddler  of  Dooney”  (at  its  foundation 
lies  a rollicking  jig  capitally  worked 
up)  and  the  sound  of  the  pipes  in  ihe 
Host  of  the  Air”  melts  away  mysteri- 
ously, vanishes  in  thin  air,  drifts 
away  like  a wisp  of  smoke.  Mr.  Loeif.er 
has  disclosed  himself  in  a new  mood 
in  these  fantasies,  one  that  is  as  amia- 
b’e  »3  it  is  admirable.  Mr.  McCormack 
put  his  heart  into  the  songs,  and  in  tne 
•few  instances  in  which  the  words  were 
not  clearly  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the 
listeners  the  fault  was  not  that  of  his 
voice  or  diction,  but  of  a few  obstrep- 
erous passages  in  the  orchestration. 
Singer  and  composer  were  repeatedly 
called  to  the  platform. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  s overture.  La 
Grande  Paque  Russe,”  ended  the  eon- 
cert. 

PEOPLE’S  CHORUS  CONCERT,  j 

Large  Pi"al  rr°- 

gram  of  the  Season. 

I The  third  and  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
1 son  by  the  People’s  Chorus  ofNew  York 
I (The  People’s  Liberty  Chorus,  founded 
I in  191«),  Lorenzo  CamHleri  condim  or, 

H took  place  last  night  a 

FI  Former  State  Commisioner  of  MucaUn 

I;  —w  Tahn  iW  Finley,  who  was  tne  gu  - 

| of”  honor,  ^ £ 

| semble  singing  in  a 

B sisting  artists  ooera  whose  num- 

| of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  La- 

I hers  included  the  Una  F ,. 

[ j oiej^Bpeaks’s^song,  and  Miss 

-Tareo”  The  advanced  unit  oi  1 

|i  Philistines,”  from  Samson  anu  ^ 
j °fsta  Patrick’s  eve  was  observed  by  ^he 

Camilieri’s  new  song,  Softly  bhe  l 

^ The  coS3’  wVs 

gSSy  enjoyBed3by  the  audience,  which 
crowded  the  hall. 

brothers  in  joint  recital. 


known  in  New  York  except  by  name. 
He  has  been  enthusiastically  admired 
and  bitterly  attacked  in  Germany;  but; 
this  composition  seemed  to  show  no  veryj 

| . . . ,,  _ urgent  reasons  for  either.  He  is  more' 

house  of  Russian  fol^SOrll’  h the  favorably  disposed  toward  recognizable 1 
“ & ViaSStSH  •»•  material  <„.«  | 


there  is  a touch  of  groteskue  humor 
about  many  of  the  minor  characters 
which  charms  and  entertains 

On  the  other  hand,  Walter,  Hermann 
and  Anna  are  not  persuasive  person- 
ages, but  intensively  operatic  puppets. 
Their  tangled  romance  awakens  no 
burning  interest  in  the  minds  of  some 
spectators,  while  even  Loreley,  her- 
self, working  her  nefarious  spell, 
throws  little  enchantment  upon  the 
casual  observer.  Beautifully  stfged 
and  as  beautifully  Bung,  it  might  be 
wished  that  the  resources  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  had  been 
turned  in  the  direction  of  some  opera 
of  livelier  interest. 

m.  a k.  / S'  / ^ 7 

Miss  Alice  Miriam  Makes  l 

Metroj 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

"Carmen,”  with  Miss  Farrar  as  tlm  j , 
heroine,  attracted  a large  audience  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. The  cards  had  been  shuffled  once 
more  and  the  ne\y  deal  brought  to  the 
surface  a young  American  Micacla  m 
the  person  of  Miss  Alice  Miriam.  The: 
singer,  who  had  been  heard  several 
times  in  concert  and  in  minor  roles  in  - 
opera,  has  a pretty  soprano  voice,  which  j . 
will  doubtless  be  heard  with  more  pleas- 
ure when  its  owner  has  had  longer 
training  and  more  experience.  Slie‘ 
seemed  last  evening  to  be  somewhat 
timid,  especially  about  hen  upper  tones. 
She  was  kindly  receiyed  by  the  audi- u 

ence.  , _ , 

Miss  Farrar  was  in  good  voice  an  l 
repeated  her  familiar  and  admired  im- 
personation of  tiie  wayward  gypsy.  Mr. 
.Martinelli,  whose  powerful  voice  was  : 
also  in  excellent  condition,  uttered  the 
sentiments  of  Don  Jose  without  reseiwa-  [ 
tion  and  frequently  aroused  the  audience 
to  enthusiasm.  The  Escn.miI/o  last  eve-  j 
ning  was  Mr.  Mardones,  who  surely  ] 
knows  how  to  be  a Spaniard  because  he  . 
was  born  one,  and  who  sang  the  n"- 
with  good  effect.  Louis  Hasselmans  was  j 
the  conductor. 


many  modern  composers  ; and  he  shows 
that  he  has  not  entirely  forgotten  Wag- 
ner or  Strauss  or  even  Puccini  in  his 
invention  of  it.  He  writes  with  the ! 
modern  skill  fpr  orchestra  and  demands 
a very  large  one— twenty-first  and  j 
twentv-second  violins,  other  strings  and  \ 
■wind  instruments  in  proportion;  and  a 
great  array  of  percussion  instruments. 
Their  presence  in  the  qrchestra,  how- 
ever. is  not  made  overpoweringly  evi- 
dent. 

There  is  richness  of  tone  and  of  color 
in  the  work  and  there  are  passages 
, that  are  effective  and  even  Impressive. 
And  if  the  whole  does  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  great  originality,  it  is  the 
product  of  one  who  has  something  today 
and  who  has  not  abandoned  all  feeling  , 
for  beauty  and  expressiveness  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  conceived.  His  de- 
velopment of  the  overtuee  is  elaborate 
and  the  composition  is  very  long— it 
would  seem  that  the  drama  must  be  a 
short  one.  "or  is  postponed  till  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  It  is,  in  fact,  loo  long 
and  its  development  begins  to  seem 
labored  and  to  pall  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. Nevertheless  the  composition 
gave  the  Impression  of  power  and  dra-  j 
matle  expression. 

The  performance  was  of  great  beauty 
of  tone  and  careful  finish.  So  was  that 
of  Debussy’s  " Iberia."  This  piece! 
scarcely  seems  to  be  holding  its  interest 
and  importance.  Its  minor  ingenuities 
and  picturesque  touches,  its  pleasant 
little  originalities  and  use  of  what  were 
once  Debrussy  s new  formulas  give  an 
agreeable  sensation,  but  no  very  stirring 
one.  There  was  a great  contrast  In  ^ 
Brahms's  first  symphony,  of  which  Mr.  i 
Monteux  gave  careful  and  sympathetic  I 
and  intelligent  performance. 

Four  Italian  Operas  Sung  in  Day. 

Four  operas,  all  Italian,  were  sung  by 
the  Metropolitan  stars  yesterday,  a 
matinee  of  " Manon  Lescaut  ” being  fol-  j 
lowed  by  “ Rigoletto  ” at  night,  while 
a flying  detachment  closed  the  Brooklyn  I 
Academy  series  with  a gala  evening  of  I 
"The  Secret  of  Suzanne"  and  "I’agU-| 

a<Angeles  Ottein,  heard  in  her  second 
rOle  here,  sang  Gllda  in  “ Rigoletto  ” to 
a big  house  on  Broadway;  Chamlee, 
Danise  and  Didur  reappeared  and  Bara- 
boschek  conducted.  Alda.  Gigli  and 
De  Luca  headed  the  matinee  cast  in 
Manon,”  which  was  sung  for  the 
second  time,  under  Papi’s  direction. 


DowelU8hPSfiav'T  that''  ’’ggg'S 

nr  the  “New  England  Sketches.  . 
Perhaps  the  best  Is  "Guinguettes- 
wlth  US  hysterical  evot^Uon  °f  the 
frenetic  and  brutal  gayety  of  a way- 
side  tavern. 

An  English  baritone.  John  BafcUT. 
shared  the  programme  vtVLfi > Mr. 
Schmitz,  singing  songs  by  Hagnard. 
Florent  Schmidt.  Debussy.  John  Ire- 
land, Deems  Taylor,  Goossens  and 
Joseph  Marx.  The  two  Goossens  songs 
were  admirable,  particularly  Tea 
Time,”  which  had  a flavor  of  roman- 
tic irony  that  Is  Goossens  at  his 

best.  f 

Mr  Barelav  disclosed  a voice  of 
unusual  beauty'  and  scliocUng  and 
sang  Kith  intelligence,  fine  diction 
and  a good  command  of 
is  to  appear  in  Carnegie  Hall  with 
the  Toronto  Choir  next  month.  He 
made  an  excellent  first  impression,  so 
good,  in  fact,  that  he  is  probably 
going  to  be  a welcome  addition  to 
the  small  group  of  really  first  class 
baritones  in  this  country. 


I 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


MARTIN 


RE- 


Sergei  and  Max  KotlarsUy,  Vio 
linist  and  Pianist,  Heard. 

Sergei  and  Max  Kotlarsky.  violinist 
! and  pianist,  gave  their  first  Joint  recital 
! here  in  Aeolian  Hill  last  evening.  Each 
of  the  brothers  has  been  heard  here 
* aer.arately  in  recital  and  won  favor, 
j Sergei  was  an  original  member  of  t le 
one8  time  Berkshire  Quartet,  which 
I left  in  order  to  enter  the  army  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  and  he  toured  incon- 
v cert  twelve  years  ago  with  Enrico 

[ The  program  was  pleasing  in  se'°^ 

1 Lion  It  comprised  two  groups  of 

I tw° 

I "Saint  Francis”  legends  for  the  Pian'St 
and  Lalo's  "Symphonic  Espagnole  for 
the  violinist.  Franz  Kies's  third  smte 
nla^ers  closed  the  list.  lLacn 
Iptayet  is  af  artist  of  taste  and  plays 
tt  with  an  agreeable  tone  and  a g 
||!  technic.  The  program  was  warmly  - 
ceived  by  the  large  audience. 


RICHARDSON’S 

CITAL. 

Martin  Richardson,  tenor,  was  heard 
in  a recital  of  songs  and  operatic  and 
oratorio  airs  yesterday  a£te™°on  * 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  scope  of  his  pro 
gram  mav  be  gathered  from  the  fact  , 
that  it  ’included  “If  with  all  your  | 
hearts”  from  "Elijah,”  the  dream  from 
"Manon,”  "Moon  of  my  delight"  from  I 
- Liza  Lehmann’s  once  popular  Li  a 
1 Persian  Garden,"  "Spirto  gent.i  from 
"La  Favorlta”  and  a variety  of  Italian, 
i French  and  English  songs.  oinc,prl 

1 Mr.  Richardson  proved  to  lie  a -ingerj 

with  a voice  of  ry  limited  value,  but 
a good  deal  of  skill  in  the  production  of 
effects.  He  over  elaborated  some  of 
them,  but  his  earnestness  and  his  elev 


Gabrilowitsch’s  Last  Recital. 

' Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  gave  his  last  re- 
cital of  the  season  before  an  audience 
that  filled  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon and  crowded  the  stage  around  the 
pianist.  He  was  heard  in  Schubert's 
sonata  Op.  120.  Mendelssohn  s Serious 
Variations,”  a Chopin  group  and  the  t- 
minor  intermezzo  and  E flat  rhapsody 
of  Brahms. 

: Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  Bos- 

ton Symphony  Orchestra  at  its  last1 
New  York  concert  of  this  season 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
The  programme  consisted  of  De  - ; 
(hussy’s  "Iberia,”  Schreker  s Pre- 


Eude 


to  a Drama”  and  Brahms’s! 


thorn  hut  his  earnestness  ana  ms  uuv*  « — 

ernes’s  in  the  employment  of  contrasts  •'First  Symphony,"  all  magnificent  1. 

. i.  i. : ,,  ..n^innoA  o-oncrallv  interested.  . , . ..  j iLa  miAiAri  fintiliuidcd 


erncss  m - 

kept  his  audience  generally  interested. 

BELGIAN  SINGER  RETURNS. 

Mile.  Alice  Verlet  Gives  Recital  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

Mile.  Alice  Verlot,  a Belgian  colora- 
ture  soprano,  who  has  eung  in  the  lead- 
ing opera  houses  of  Paris  ^and  London 
and  was  heard  here  in  a recital  given 
years  ago,  appeared  in  a program  of 
airs  nd  songs  1st  night  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Her  singing  made  a pleasing  impres- 
sion upon  her  large  audience, 
ii  She  has  a lovely  nautical  voice, 
although  it  seems  to  have  lost  some  of 
its  freshness.  She  sang  Mozarts  two 
difficult  airs,  "Batti,  Battl”  from  "Don 
Giovanni."  and  the  "II  Re  Rastore." 
with  violin  obbligato  ployed  by  Xavier 
Cugat,  with  a good  knowledge  of  style, 
although  her  florid  work 


flayed,  and  the  audience  applauded 
(the  conductor  and  the  musicians  in 
(detail  at  the  end. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  at  his  piano 
recital  in  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  played  Mendelssohn’s  “Varia- 
tion- rerieuses,"  Schubert’s  “Sonata 
in  A Minor,”  Chopin’s  "Etude  in  E 
Major,”  his  “Etude  in  C Minor,”  his 
"Prelude  in  D Flat  Major”,  and  his 
"Scherzo,  Opus  20,”  Brahms's  Inter- 
mezzo in  E Minor”  and  his  "Rhapsody  I 
in  E Flat  Major.’’ 

In  the  evening  Adele  Bli^s,  soprano, 
at  Aeolian  Hall  sang  Veractni's  "Pas- 
toral,” Chausson’s  "Papillons,” 
Fourdrain’s  "Chanson  Noryegienne. 
Tscl  i aikovstey' s "Was  I Not  a Blade 
of  Grass?"  and  songs  by  Handel, 
Gretchaninoff,  MacDowell  and  others. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Artur  Bodenzky  conducted  the1. 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  the  Met-  ( 
ropolitan  Opera  House  yesterdav  af- 
ternoon in  a typical  Philharmonic 
programme  — safe,  properly  classic 
and  completely  unexciting.  BeethO; 
ven’s  “Eroiea"  symphony  is  a fairly 
well  known  work  and  need  not  be 
analyzed  in  detail.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
rave  it  a good  performance,  particu- 
larly in  the  scherzo,  whose  alluring 
j measures  had  just  the  crisp  articu- 
lateness that  they  demand— and  do 
not  always  get. 

The  funeral  march  seemed  pulse- 
less, but  that  defect  was  undoubted- 
ly attributable  in  part  to  the  Metro- 
politan's deadening  effect  upon  string 
tone.  The  vast  spaces  of  the  audi 
torium  seem  to  kill  all  the  string 
overtones,  so  that  the  thick,  meaij 
quality  of  massed  violins  vanishes 
leaving  only  an  attenuated,  nasal 
sound  that  might  be  coming  from 
one  rather  poor  inslrument  instead 
of  from  eighteen  good  ones. 

The  nearest  approach  <c  a noved> 
was  Ravel's  suite,  "Ma  Mere  l'Oye. 
which  took  second  place  on  the  pro 
gramme.  Walter  Damrosch  has  playec, 
it  at  his  children’s  symphony  con ; 
certs  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  i 
several  times  when  he  was  head  o 
the  National  'fiymphonv  Orchestra 
The  five  movements  arc  based  on  th' 
seventeenth  century  fairy  stones  o 
Charles  FerraulL  who  was  a Frenc 
combination  of  our  own  Mother  Goos 
and  the  Brothers  Grimm.  They  com 
prise  a “Pavane  of  the  Sleepio 
Beauty,"  a brief  reverie  by  “Hop-o 
My-Thumb.”  a march  from  the  lan 
-f ' “Laideionette.  lmperatrioe  des  Pa 
•'•odes.''  a "Conversation  Betwee 
Beauty  and  the  Boas’”  and  "The  En 
chanted  Fairy  Garden.”  F.avel  wrot 
them  originally  as  four-hand  p.an 
pieces  for  two  juvenile  friends,  an 
later  orchestrated  them.  They  ai 
charming,  fragile  pieces,  for  the  mos 
part  rather  too  tenuous  .n  music* 
substance  for  the  elaborate  orchestr. 
treatment  they  receive,  but  they  d 
possess  the  virtue  of  brevity,  arl 
they  were  nicely  played  Vagner 
"Rienzi”  overture,  which  has  bee 
heard  here  before,  closed  the  prt 
gramme. 


nductcd  by  Mr.  Bodanzky,  the 
.ionic  Society  S*v° G10  n'nth  t‘,° 
ini  series  of  concerts  at  the  Met-1 
il'ilan  Opera  House  yesterday  aftcr- 
The  program  consisted  of  Bee- 
oven’s  "Heroic”  symphony,  tho  five 
■ceo  for  children  by  Maurice  Jlavcl 
titled  “Mu  Mire  l’Oye”  and  the  over- 
re  to  “Rieuzi,”  by  Wagner-.  Tho  sym- 
ony  received  a good  performance,  non 
reli  better  or  worse  than  the  proviouo 
rformances  this  season  by  the  same 
nd  under  Air.  Stransky,  tho  Boston 
rehestra  under  Mr.  Monteux  or  the 
,'Tnphony  Society  under  Mr.  Dam  roach 
•ed  not  he  discussed. 

Those  in  tho  audience  who  heard  one 
■ morn  of  tho  preceding  performances 
,i«rht  want  to  read  a comparison;  t;o 
light,  those  who  live  in  the  expectation 
uit  ill  r.  Mengelhcrg  and  Mr.  StolrO'wtski 
.;<>  publish  their  notions  about  the 
rort  beforo  tlie  season  ends.  And 
isons  as*  proverbially  odious  (sec 
.fa  "Familiar  Quotations,”  pages 
•j  177,  789).  The  pretty  “Mother 
music  (which  has  nothing  to  do 
fvith  the  Mother  Goose  who  lives  in  tho 
ninds  and  affections  of  American  and 
higli.-h  children)  und  the  overture  had 
b o been  heard  here  this  season. 

At  the  regular  Sunday  night  popular 
•onceil  at  tho  opera  house  in  the  eve- 
n,ig  A]  r.  Mishel  Piastro  played  Tschai- 
(off sky’s  violin  concerto  extremely  well 
uid  Miss  Peralta,  Miss  Peterson  and 
Messrs.  Marijoncs  and  Scmbacll,  all 
n embers  of  the  opera  company,  sang  to 
the  delight  of  their  hearers. 

H.  E.  K. 


By  \V.  J.  HEXDEHSOX. 

good  sized  audience  assembled  yes- 
srday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  to  listen 
o Walter  Damrosch's  concentrated  re- 
ital  of  AVagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde.” 
t was  the  first  of  three  discourses  ex- 
pository of  Wagnerian  dramas.  The 
ext  will  take  place  on  April  2 on  “Par- 
ifal”  and  the  third  on  April  9 on  ‘'Die 
leistersinger."  The  lecturer  yesterday 
evoted  some  time  to  a history  of  AYag- 
icr's  early  struggles  and  his  final  de- 
Pery  by  the  young  King  Ludwig  or 
lavafia. 

In  laying  before  his  auditors  the  eth- 
cal  basis  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  Mr. 
Damrosch  said  that  the  work  was  in  es- 
ence  autobiographical,  because  if  AA'ag- 
ler  had  not  married  Minna  Planer  and 
>een  completely  misunderstood  by  her 
nd  had  not  afterward  met  Mathilde  von 
.Vesendenck,  who  supplied  the  missing 
mderstanding,  he  would  probably  not 
lave  founded  hlB  drama  on  the  solution 
>f  love  difficulties  through  adopting  the 
Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  nega- 
:ion  of  the  will  to  live. 

Mr.  Damrosch  sat  at  the  piano  as  ho 
allied,  and  having  finished  his  oratorical 
relude  proceeded  to  read  portions  of 
lio  text  (in  English)  and  play  parts 
>f  the  music,  principally  those  developed 
from  the  representative  themes,  of  which 
the  score  is  mostly  made.  He  quoted 
Voltaire's  assertion  that  the  chromatic 
scale  is  effeminate  and  therefore  suited 
10  the  expression  of  love.  Mr.  Damrosch 
admitted  that  AA'agner  probably  was  un- 
cquainted  with  the  dictum  of  the  French 
friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  pointed 
ut  that  his  employment  of  chromatic 
sequences  perfectly  fitted  the  purposes 
of  his  great  drama  of  passion.  Also  tho 
lecturer  acquitted  Tristan  and  the  Irish 
Princess  of  all  moral  error  and  offered  a 
highly  noble  construction  of  their  ap- 
parently shabby  treatment  of  old  K ng 
Hark. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Damrosch,  who  talked 
most  of  the  time,  dropped  into  song, 
when  it  was  learned  he  sang  like  a 
conductor.  He  played  the  piano  vig- 
orously, with  occasional  flashes  of  exqui- 
site color,  such  as  he  was  accustomed 
JJ  to  display  in  hie  early  song  accompanl- 
' ments.  The  lecturer  held  the  audience  in 
attentive  mopd  and  at  the  end  was  heart- 
ily applauded. 

Gustave  Tlnlot  and  Leroy  i-'nicm  piajiu  « 
r*w  sonata  of  Plorent  Schmitt  at  tho 
reenwich  Village  Theatre  last  night.  Eva 
authier  and  Lawrence  Strauss  sang  other 
pav  worlcs  of  the  International  Con. posers’ 
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1 1 POLIAKIN'S  VIOLIN  RECITAL. 

Miron  Poliakin,  a Russian  violinist, 
j.lio  trained  with  Auer  in  the  class  with 
0 liman,  rrtid  was  first  heard  here  some 
Two  weeks  ago,  gave  his  second  recital 
^•yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall 
iWiefore  a large  audience.  In  the  arrange- 
jinent  of  Vitali's  "Chaconne”  by  Charllei-, 
t|lfendelssohn’s  concerto  and  other  pieces, 
.including  AVieniawski’s  "Polonaise”  in  D 
najor,  Mr.  Poliakin  showed  again  ad- 
mirable breadth  of  conception,  accurate 
ntonatlon  ar.d  a general  intelligence. 
His  playing  in  the  Vitati  music  had 
-ome  lack  of  tonal  smoothness,  but  in- 
■isive  rhythm  and  a bold  freedom  of 
,tylo  made  it  thoroughly  interesting. 
His  performance  in  the  concerto  had 
astc  and  fine  musical  feeling. 

AT  CARNEGIE  HALL.  V 1 

Miron  Poliakin  was  less  nervous 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  ! 
than  he  was  recently  at  his  first  violin 
recital  in  America,  and  consequently 
bis  playing  was  much  better.  His ' 
technique  docs  not  seem  dependable,  : 
but  when  it  is  at  his  sendee  his  mu- 
sic holds  attention.  If  there  were  more 
assurance  in  his  tone,  he  would  have 
great  effect,  v H.  O’C. 


RL  0.UNGLE71 
CELLIST,  COMPOSER 

Toured  Europe  end  America 
nd  Joined  Music  Firm  of 
G.  Schirmer. 

1 Otto  Langley,  cellist  and 
oser,  died  Thursday  nigiit  at  his 
, Xo.  42  West  94tli  Street.  Ha 
a native  of  Frankfort,  Germany, 
Ity  years  old  and  a resident  of 
•ountry  more  than  thirty  years. 

toured  Europe  as  a concert 
| in  18S5,  came  to  America  four 
later  and  made  a tour  with  the 
Jn  Symphony  Orchestra.  Aftcr- 
j he  established  a conservatory 
[md  wrote  a book  ’of  instruction 
isiefll  instruments. 

1909  he  joined  the  music  pub- 
g ihO'Uso  of  G.  Schirmer  and  was 
Uthor  of  100  orchestrations,  of 
i "Tanzo”  and  ‘‘Arabian  Sere- 
I"  became  popular.  Funeral  ser- 
were  held  yesterday  at  the 
ibei!  Funeral  Church.  Broadway 
|6th  Street. 
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Farrar  as  Msmi  in 
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mtnt'  in  A minor,  Oi».  •*,  for  plflnsQ  *vnu 
wind  instruments. 

Excellent  performances  of  these  com- 
positions were  given.  Mr.  Vun  Pram;  s 
playing  of  the  horn  In  Brahms's  trio 
was  delightful  in  beauty  of  tone,  phras- 
ing und  his  sense  of  proportion.  Colei - 
idge  Taylor’s  quintet  made  interesting 
use  of  the  negro  idiom  that  was  his  us 
a birthright,  yet  , In  this  composition,  as 
in  others  embodying  the  same  attempt, 
there  is  a certain  sense  of  monotony  en- 
gendered before  the  end  Is  reached. 

Mr.  Hadley  s two  movements  are  new 
I and  were  played  from  manuscript.  The 
first,  an  andante,  seems  disproportion- 
ately long  In  its  elaborations,  for  which 
perhaps  amends  is  made  by  the  shoi  t 
scherzo.  They  are  written  with  great 
skill  In  instrumentation,  In  utilizing  the 
effects  of  the  strings,  wind  and  piano, 
and  there  ore  many  charming  effects  or 
color.  The  substance  of  the  music,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  it  is  o 
no  great  originality  or  distinction.  A here 
are  promising,  even  felicitous  begin 
nings.  but  they  are  too  seldom  brought 
to  convincing  issues. 

Miss  Margaret  Iicyes's  Keeijal. 

Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  a contralto,  or 
perhaps  rather  a mezzo  sop  ran  m 
who  is  well 

song  recital  fast  evening: 

Hall  that  was  heard  by  a large  anil 
friendly  audience.  She  presented  an  in- 
teresting program  of  old  airs,  a gioup 
bv  Brahms,  a group  of  b rench  songs 
and  a group  of  English  ones.  . 

Miss  Keyes’s  rich  and  sympathetic 
voice  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in 
this  music.  It  has  a fine  quality,  is 
well  equalized  through  the  range,  though 
its  higher  tones  are  less  satisfactory, 
and  are  taken  sometimes  with  caution 


singer, 

mown  in  New  A'ork,  gave  a 
the  Town 


With  Great  Tenor  ar 


By  AV,  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  annual  benefit  performance  for 
the  emergency  fund  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  consisted  of  the 
•fourth  act  of  "H  Trovatore,”  with  Mmes. 
Peralta  and  Gordon,  Messrs.  Salazar  and 
De  Luca;  the  fourth  act  of  "Fause,” 
with  Mn-.e.  Sundelius,  Messrs.  Harrold 
and  Rothicr;  the  third  act  of  "La  Bo- 
heme,”  with  Misses  Farrar  and  Roselle, 
Messrs.  Chamlee  and  Scotti,  and  the 
third  act  of  "Aida,"  with  Misses  Muzio 
and  Gordon,  Messrs.  Martinelli  and 
AVhitehill. 

After  the  excerpt  from  "La  Boheme” 
there  was  much  enthusiasm  and  Miss 
Farrar  was  literally  covered  with  flow- 
ers. AVhen  she  had  been  recalled  several 
times,  both  alone  and  with  her  asso- 
ciates, she  finally  addressed  the  audi- 
ence, saying  that  she  was  very  glad  to 
sing  Mimi  once  more  after  eleven  years 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Caruso.  Miss  Farrar 
was  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  sung  the  role  in  all  those 
years  and  that  she  had  always  sung  it 
with  Mr.  Caruso. 

In  the  evening  the  opera  was  Boito’s 
“Mefistofeje.”  Mine.  Alda  as  Marguerite, 
lllme,  Easton  as  Helen,  Mine.  Howard  as 
Maria  and  Miss  Ferini  as  Pantalis.  Mr. 
Gigli  as  Faust  and  Mr.  Mardonee  as 
Mcfistofele  were  the  principals. 

The  performance  was  one  of  general 
merit.  Mme  Alda's  Marguerite  is  one 
of  her  best  achievements,  and  the  music 
pf  the  classic  Sabbath  scene  is  excel- 
lently suited  to  the  voice  and  style  of 
|Mme.  Easton.  Mr.  Gigli's  singing  last 
evening  was  quite  equal  to  the  standard 
which  he  set  up  for  himself  when  he 
made  his  New  York  debut  as  Faust  in 
poito’s  opera.  He  showed  no  inclination 
to  sacrifice  beauty  to  mere  power  of 
-one. 

Mr.  Mardones  is  not  a particularly 
diabolical  Mefistofeles.  He  has  a voice 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  music  and 
- he  sings  it  in  a fine  ringing  manner, 
honest  and  painstaking,  but  without 
much  subtlety.  A businesslike  devil  Is 
of  course  to  be  praised,  but  Goethe’s 
'iend  was  a philosopher  and  a cynic,  as 
fi  devil  has  got  to  be  if  he  expects  to 
succeed  in  his  profession,  and  Boito, 
who  tried  to  be  respectful  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  6peratic  transformation  of 
the  Gei’man  poet,  has  given  hts  bass 
hero  some  considerable  opportunities  for 
sardonic  eloquence.  But  these  do  not 
.seem  to  lie  quite  within  the  scope  of  the 
craft  of  Mr.  Mardones. 

The  spectacular  features  of  the  opera 
again  evoked  manifestations  of  approval 
and  the  orchesti-al  part  of  the  perform- 
•i  ance  was  admirable.  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


New  York  Chamber  Music  Society. 

The  wide  variety  of  compositions  that 
are  at  tlie  disposal  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  New  York  Chamber  Music 
Society  was  shown  last  night  as  it  has 
been  shown  before  in  the  program  of  its 
third  subscription  concert  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  It  included  Brahms's  horn  trio, 
played  a week  before  by  the  Beethoven 
Association.  Soleridge  Taylor's  quintet 
in  a few  clarinet  and  strings,  an  An- 
dante and  Scherzo  for  a chamber  orches- 
tra and  piano  and  Roussel's  Divertisse- 


By  W . J.  HENDERSON. 

Alberto  Sciarretti,  pianist,  from  Italy, 
jmade  his  American  debut  last  evening 
Bn  a recital  in  Town  Hall.  His  program 
•was  composed  largely  of  compositions  by 
compatriots.  Sgambati  contributed  a 
prelude  and  fugue  and  Martucei  a 
Scherzo,  romanza.  giga,  tarantella  and 
theme  with  variations.  Saint-Saens, 
Debussy  anil  Liszt  furnished  the  remain- 
ing numbers.  It  was  a pleasure  to  hear 
the  Italian  music,  for  the  pianists  with 
Whom  the  local  concertgoers  are  best 
acquainted  rarely  if  ever  offer  any  of- 
the  gems  of  the  Italian  treasury. 

[ Without  doubt  this  is  because  popu- 
larity is  best  preserved  by  keeping  to  the 
beaten  path.  AVhen  in  doubt,  play 
Chopin.  It  is  a safe  rule  and  is  gen- 
erally followed.  But  pianists  might  well 
[consider:  Sgambati’s  piece,  which  Mr. 


BclurciU  Pi'ajfcf  with  evident  affection. 

P The  pi-dugoga  will  find  fault  with 
jsgarpbatl's  fugue-  and  carpers  will  in- 
quire why  he  said  nothing  about  Uk 
Ipapablc  chorale.  But  technical  finicking 
-aside.  It  Is  good-piano  music  and  might 
•he  made  to  sound  even  better  than  Mr. 

; Sciarretti  made  It  sound  with  his  nioijo- 
i chrome  performance. 

And  every  American  ought  to  delight 

I In  Martuccl's  tarantella,  which  rejoice; 
in  the  poscsslon  of  a middle  section  made 
out  of  something  murvolously  ldio  a 
good  old  plantation  melody. 

Mr.  Sciarretti  proved  himself  to  lie  a 
pood  pianist.  Ho.  hos  an  excellent  nngcr 
technic,  clean,  swift  and  crips,  and  a 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy  tone.  lie* 
plays  with  appreciation  of  rhythm  and 
form  and  shown  himself  to  he  a Ruud 
musician.  His  art  wants  something  in 
respect  of  warmth,  color  and  variety; 
but  lie  can  be  heard  with  interest. 


Antjpars  in  Roll*  in  “La  B She  sings  with  intelligence  and  a truly 
/Appears  in  rvuie  III  Ld  u musical  feeling  and  with  the  powei  of 

interpreting  a wide  variety  of  styles  ana  j 
of  moods  grave  and  gay,  sombre  and 
■ brilliant.  ,,  , i 

I Miss  Keyes's  dictation  is  excellent, 

! especially  in  English;  and  in  her  group  j 
! of  English  songs  the  book  pf  words  en-  | 

' closed  in  the  program  was  super iluous.  , 
Her  accompaniments  were  delighUulIy  i 
I played  by  Coenraad  A7.  Bos. 

j Mildred  Faas  in  Song  Recital.  | 

j Mildred  Faas  gave  a soprano  air  from  ; 

I Bach’s  “ Peasant  Cantata  M at  her  first  j 
I recital  in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday,  re- 
calling the  young  Philadelphia  singer's 
(association  with  the  Bethlehem  Bach  fes- 
tivals for  the  last  five  years.  She  had  in 
• those  festivals  shown  qualities  of  sympa- 
thetic personality  that  as  yet  hardly 
compass  the  more  varied  moods  of  a pro- 
gram of  songs.  Among  her  selections, 
accompanied  by  C.  V Bos,  were  vigor- 
ous old  English  airs  of  Purcell  and  Mor- 
ley  others  in  Italian.  German  and 
French,  the  ‘'Vocalise”  of  Rachmani- 
noff, lyrics  by  Quilter,  Watts  and  Besly 
(and  one  in  manuscript,  _ The  Midnight 
Sea,”  by  Frances  McCollin. 

Mildred  Fass  Heard  in 
Pleasing  Song  Program 

Shows  Excellent  Musical  Itt* 

| etilict  and  Training  in 
j Town  Hall  Appearance 

Miss  Mildred  Fuss,  a singer  with  a 
mezzo  soprano  voice,  gave  a song  recital 
in  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Her 
good  taste,  intelligence,  fine  musical  in- 
stincts and  a considerable  degree  of 
sound  training  were  in  evidence  in  her 
selection  of  songs  as  well  as  her  singing 
of  them.  The  only  drawback  in  respect 
of  her  singing  was  a lack  of  vitality 
and  vibrancy  in  her  voice  and  its  some- 
what restricted  range.  Her  program 
Was  most  commendable  the  -first  group 
of  classical  airs  consisting  of  Lully’s 
“Amour,  Vois  g-uils  rnaux  tu  nous  fais, 
Morley's  madrigal,”- “Now  is  the  Month 
oi'  Mazing”  (set  as  a solo  song),  “When 
I am  Laid  in  Earth,”  from  Purcell’s 
“Dido  and  Aetna*,”  (a  pathetic  lament 
built  on  an  ostinato  figure  wholly 
Worthy  of  Bach)  and  as  “AcjJ,  £es 
schmeckt  woch  gar  ju  gut,”  4$L«ingen- 
uous  bit  of  humor  from  Bach’s  “feasant 
(Cantata.”  Schubert  and  Schumann 
j tributed  the  songs  for  the  second 
• Bizett,  Staum,  Chausson  and  Rachma 
[noff  to  the  third  Fi-ances  McCollin,' 
( Roger  Quiltin,  Winter  Watts  and  some- 
body named  Besly  to  the  fourth. 

>*  £ A Z-  V ' r ' 2 Is 

Alberto  Sciaretti  Gives  Re< 
Sound  rV 


HEMPEL  GIVES  SONG  RECITAL,  j 


I llcr  ‘Request’  rroftrnnime  Include* 
Many  Delightful  Selections. 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempcl  gave  another 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall  before  an  audience  which  filled  the 
gpco.t  auditorium.  Coenraad  Boh  played 
her  accompaniments.  Her  “request" 
program,  of  delightful  selection,  had 
such  numbers  as  "Sweet  Bird,  ’ from 
Handel's  “II  Ponsieroso,”  sung  with 
flute  obligato,  the  “Mignon”  polonaise 
and  the  ”11  Bacio”  of  Arditi.  also  Ger- 
man lieder  and  French  lyrics,  with  Ra- 
meau's “Pauvro  Jacques.” 

The  singer,  whose  lovely  voice  seems 
to  have  taken  on  an  added  lustre  and 
warmth  this  season,  sang  with  her  ac- 
customed skill,  beauty  of  phrase  and  die-  | 
tion.  Ht-r  rendering  of  her  opening  air,  | 
(Bach’s  "The  Day  is  Done.”  was  an  ex- 
ample of  legato  style,  while  in  her  color- 1 


ature  work  in  tho  “Sweet  Bird”  her  -J 
singing  had  grace,  charm  and  finish.  : 
Her  German  songs  were  very  warmly  | 
applaudwl. 


MISS  M’NEVIN  IN  SONGS. 


Discloses  Again  a Voice  of  In- 
usnal  Beauty. 

Alisa  Evelyn  McNevin,  contralto,  was 
heard  in  song  recital  last  evening  in 
•Aeolian  Hall.  She  was  not  in  condition  ‘ 
to  do  herself  justice,  since  she  was  suf- 
fering from  a cold,  and  the  indulgence 
of  the  audience  was  asked.  She  gave  a 
recital  here  last  April  and  showed  much 
promise,  so  that  it  was  a pity  that  la6t 
evening  she  was  unable  to  prove  that 
she  had  -made  progress. 

AVhat  was  said  of  her  voice  a year 
ago,  however,  can  be  repeated.  It  is  one 
of  unusual  beauty  and  abundant  power. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  most  of  the  bad 
tone  placing  disclosed  last  evening  was 
caused  by  the  singer’s  inability  to  con- 
trol her  voice.  In  spite  of  her  handicap 
she  interested  an  audience  of  consid- 
erable size  and  received  much  real  ap- 
plause. 


MISS  CONRAD  GIVES  RECITAL. 


Miss  Henrietta  Conrad,  a soprano*] 
who  had  been  heard  here  in  a New? 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  concert.  gavo/'-J 
a -song  recital— postponed  from  XoveiH-j  3 
ber  30  last,  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  ! 
afternoon.  -She  was  assisted  by  I-'rankf* 
La  Forge,  who  played  the  accompani- 
ments. Miss  Conrad  has  had  much 3 
training  and  concert  experience  in 
Europe,  and  she  had  pperatie  engage-  ’ 
ments  in  Germany  which  the  war  pre-  •. 
vented  her  from  fulfilling. 

Her  program  yesterday  comprised  two  (3 
groups  of  -German  lieder,  three  modem  i 
French  numbers,  including  Lia’s  air  from  ii* 
Debussy’s  “L'lnfant  Prodigue”  and  a! 
group  of  American  songs  with  Carpen-  j 
ter's  “May,  the  -Maiden”  and  three 
lyrics  by  La  Forge.  Throughout  her  l;J 
program  the  singer  gave  evidence  of  3 
serious  study  and  a frequent  under- 
standing of  the  composer.  Nervousness'- 
and  lack  of  breath  'control  frequently  ( 
marred  the  quality  of  her  tones,  but 
in  certain  numbers  her  voice  showed  I 
well-  in  the  middle  and  upper  registers.  I; 

Her  German  diction  was  better  than « 
her  French  and  English.  Her  general 
range  of  expression,  while  limited,  had 
taste  and  artistic  sensibility.  Her  stage 
presence  was  greatly  in  her  favor.  Mr 
La  Forge  gave  her  excellent  support  at 
the  piano  and  likewise  at  the  organ  ir 
one  of  the  several  encores. 


Calve  Thrills  Old 
And  New  Admirers 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

•rirri  iMHf-a.  |j  — t—  f'-T'-  fr-turfl'”''-'"'1' 
”wo  large  audiences  keenly  appreci-  j 
*tive  of  the  artists  who  entertained  j 
them  filled  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  I 
The  artists  ware  Mme.  Emma  Cal'-ej 
and  Mme.  Frieda  Hcmpel,  and  the 
entertainments  were  called  song 
citals,  though  the  former  gave  us  boJ| 
something  more  and  something 

JiuMStM j? 


i l»an  lies  in  the  term  p. s generally 
accepted.  The  latter,  who  has  every 
reason -to  he  proud  of  being  Frieda 
Item'pel.'does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  name,  but  wants  it  associ- 
atcil  with  that  of  another  artist,  so 
j she  has  taken  to  calling  herself  “the 
Jenny  Lind  of  to-day.” 

Mine.  Calve  docs  not  resort  to  any 
such  rococo  device,  but  is  content  to 
be  the  Emma  Calve  of  to-day  and  to 
suggest,  and  recall  by  her  art  the 
Emma  Calve  of  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  This  sho  does  delightfully,  and 
thereby  awakens  more  wonder  and  ad- 
miration than  docs  her-companion  of 
yesterday,  though  no  keener  artistic 
enjoyment.  To  do  that  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult,  for  Mine.  Hempel’s  lovely 
voice  and  exquisite  art  have  made  her 

■ hors  concours  on  the  concert  stage. 
Calve  Scorns  Printed  List 

Mme.  Calve  would  not  have  been  the 
unique  creature  she  is  if  she  had  given 
a song  recital  of  the  conventional  type. 
.She  had  a printed  list  of  pieces  yes- 
terday, but  it  seemed  to  become  irk- 
some to  her  before  she  had  fairly  got 
(into  it.  In  the  first  cart,  scarcely  wait- 
r.ing  for  the  formality  of-  a demand,  she 
[■  interpolated  Berlioz’s  “La  Captive,”  a 
' beautiful  song  which  breathes  the 
Elanguors  of  the  East  and  nostalgia,  and 
ja  few  minutes  later,  bringing  in  the  aid 
| of  gesture  and  pose,  she  was  pouring 
out  the  emotions  of  Martin’s  “Plaisirs 
d’Amour.”  Now  so  complete  an  in- 
l timacy  had  been  established  between 

■ her  and  her  hearers  that  before  singing 
Massenet’s  “Les  Larmes,”  which  was 
one  of  her  set  pieces,  she  left  the  stage 
and  came  back  with  Carmen’s  red  rose, 
Carmen’s  smile,  some  of  Carmen’s  flex- 
ures of  the  body  and  Carmen's  “Haba- 
nera,” with  more  than  a relic  of  the 
seductive  significance  with  which  in 
the  long  ago  she  used  to  fill  the  words 
and  music  of  the  wanton  gypsy  of 
Merimee  and  Bizet. 

As  we  looked  and  listened  the  mem- 
ories of  thrilling  experiences  came 
back  to  mind;  not  only  to  ours,  but  to 
•■hose  of  hundreds  of  other  listeners. 
There  were  telltale  expressions  on  the 
iaces^  at  which  we  looked.  They  were 
" nking  of  the  memorable  days  of 
,1893  and  1S94  when  Mme.  Calve’s  Car- 
men provided  the  greatest  sensation 
that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
has  domiciled  except  the  production  of 
“Parsifal”  by  Mr.  Conried.  There  were 
twelve  representations  of  Bizet’s 
opera  that  season,  and  in  the  short 
post-Lenten  season  in  the  spring  of  | 
1894  three  more.  The  opera  was  a fa- 
miliar one  and  had  been  for  many  years, 
but  now  Carmen  and  Calve  were  so 
■ wholly  identified  with  each  other  that 
. though  when  Mme.  Calve  absented  her- 
; self  the  next  year  Messrs.  Abbey  and 
5 Grau  engaged  Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  the 
opera  in  the  repertoire  and  enlistori 
''me.  Melba  for  the  secondary  part  of 
.'■ela  and  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  for 
! j * Jose,  the  public  were  content  with 
• performances. 

Carmen  Means  Calve  to  Many 

Then  Mme.  Calve  returned  and  the  ! 
’’dig  theater  was  crowded  at  eleven 
“Carmen”  representations  in  1895-’96. 

[ Other  admirable  things  did  she  do 
1 between  1899  and  1905,  but  from  that 
\ day  to  this  old  opera-goers  when  they 
1 say  Carmen  think  Calve.  She  sang  in 
[tiie  opera  four  times  toward  the  close 
[ of  Mr.  Hammerstein’s  second  season  in 
March,  1908,  since  which  time  New 
York  has  not  seen  her  on  the  dramatic 
stage.  When  she  came  to  visit  us 
seven  years  ago  and  was  eagerly  asked 
if  she  did  not  intend  to  appear  in  the 
character  which  she  had  so  signally 


him  be<in  prin~<i  in  the  house) 

bill!  Altogether  it  was  a memorable 
afternoon,  memorable  for  the  recollec-l 

ne°wSwr  "Ch  U ?roused.  but  also  for' 
new  glimpses  which  it  gave  of  Mme 

tCwi'  of  tr]edee>  °f  art’  She  sang 

two  of  Schumann’s  songs.  “Der  Nu=-s 
baum”  and  “Die  Rose,  Die  LiHe  ” in 
rrench,  of  course,  but  with  lovelv  syml 
spirit  8nd  understandin£  of'  their 
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Mme.  Cahe’s  Song  Recital. 

Before  it  had  advanced  veiy  far  dchvn 
the  program,  Mme.  Calvd's  song  reel 
given  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carne ; 

Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  WomaiSA 
Department  of  the  National  Civic  Fed-\ 
eration,  became  a very  informal  affair.  I \ 

The  program  itself  was  put  out  of 
commission,  and  what  Mme.  CalvS  sang 
was  what  she  wanted  to  sing  at  the 
moment,  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions of  cold  type. 

She  began  circumspectly  enough  with 
Cdsar  Franck  s " Nocturne;  but  before 
she  reached  the  third  number,  Schu- 
mann's •’  Der  Nussbaum,  in  French 
as  ''  Le  Noyer,"  she  inserted  Berlioz  s 
"La  Captive;  ' and  then  she  added 
Martini's  “ I’laisirs  d Amour;”  and 
there  were  various  other  changes  later. 

To  the  ’Habanera'  from  "Carmen 
she  added  the  card  air  from  the  third 
act  and  a song  by  i'aul  Vidal. 

Mme.  Calve  showed,  as  site  showed 
In  the  few  times  that  she  had  previously] 
sung  tiiis  season,  how  well  her  voice 
and  style,  remembered  by  New  York- 
ers who  can  remember  her  nearly  thirty 
years,  ago  at  the’  Metropolitan  Opera 
House-- twoniy-eip 'it  to  be  exact— have 
been  preserved.  Of  course  tue/'voicq  of 
a singer  approaching  t;0  years  is  not 
that  of  a-  singer  of  21.  But  there . is 
much  of  the  lemarkable  beauty  remain- 
ing-, especially  in  the  lower  tones — tones 
that  ajiproach  so  near  the  contralto 
quality.  As  is  inevitable,  the  higher 
ones  have  suffered  most,  especially 
when  delivered  with  power.  And  yet 
there  were  beautiful  tones  in  the  head 
voice  in  the  highest  range. 

Mme.  Calvd's  breath  control  and  com- 
mand of  the  long  phrase  are  still  un- 
usual, and  they  were  much  in  evidence  J 
in  enhancing  the  effectiveness  V>f  her  1 
singing  yesterday.  And  her  diet)  n in  I 
French  is  such  as  goes  with  a nely  \ 

schooled  vocal  production. 

But  what  has  been  least  touched  by 
t.he  tooth  of  time  in  Mme.  Calvg's  sing-  | 
lng  is  her  remarkable  power  of  charac- 
terization. the  exposition  of  mood  and 

of  the  play  of  feeling  In  her  singing  out  0f  existence;  and  the  solemn  bars 

yesterday  afternoon  she  aided  herself  II  . ..  ..  ...  . 

in  this  respect  with  gesture,  play  of 
facial  expression,  movement  upon  the 
stage ; tilings  that  are  often  considered, 
and  often  are.  unsuited  to  the  methods 
of  a concert  singer,  but  which  were  em- 
ployed in  such  a way,  and  seemed  so 
much  a natural  outcome  of  Mme.  Calvd's 
personality,  that  perhaps  it  occurred  to 
but  few  to  blame  her  for  them. 

They  do  not,  to  be  sure,  seem  so  much 
in  place  in  some  song's  as  in  others,  but 
when  she  reached  the  "Habanera”  from 
” Carmen,”  they  were  indispensable. 

When  that  came  she  ran  off  the  stage 
as  one  who  had  forgotten  something  and 
returned  with  a red  rose,  which  played 
Its  due  part  in  the  captivation  of  ‘ an 
Imaginary  Don  Josd.  And  when  she  be- 
gan the  song  that  Carmen  sings  over 
the  cards,  her  tones  assumed  the  verita- 
ble accents  of  a proclamation  of  Fate, 
and  they,  with  the  expression  of  the 
singer’s  face,  summoned  back  in  a mo- 
ment the  baleful  magic  of  that  scene 
that,  to  older  operagoers  at  least,  has 
never  completely  been  reproduced  since 
the  days  when  MmejaCalvd  summoned 
it  upon  the  stage,  ASd  when  she  sarig 
her  Spanish  song  and  seized  a fan.  lying 
favorably  at  hand  fop  the  purpose,  it 
was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  manage- 
ment of  her  voice  or  of  the  fan  were  the 
more  eloquent. 

But  these  may  be  externals.  They  need 
no!  conceal  the  fact  that,  though  the 
voice  does  show  signs  of  what  the  years 
do  to  voices,  there  was  much  beautv  in 
It,  and  there  was  much  that  was  fine, 
noble,  searching,  charming,  in  her  siner- 
ng.  And  it  was  quite  appreciated  by 
her  listeners.  ' 
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THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

The  programme  of  the  Philharmonic 
concert  at  the  Metropolitan  last  night 
opened  in  Hamburg  and  closed  in 
Weitnar,  with  an  interim  spent  in  j 
New  York,  for  it  began  with  Brahms's 
“Academic  Festival  Overture,”  con- 1 
tinued  with  two  American  works  and  1 
concluded  with  Liszt’s  "Les  Preludes.’’ 
The  first  p fthe  American  pieces  was 
Ernest  Schelling’s  set  of  orchestral 
variations.  “Impressions  From  an 
Artist’s  Life,”  which  Mr.  Mengelberg 
introduced  to  Philharmonic  audiences 
a week  ago  last  Sunday  with  the 
composer  playing  the  solo  piano  part. 
Mr.  Schelling  performed  a like  sendee 
last  night. 

A second  hearing  confirms  the  im- 
pression that  the  Schelling  work  Is 
too  long  for  its  material.  - The  motto 
theme  is  interesting  and  the  music  Is 
well  wrought,  but  tw  enty  variations  of  : 
the  parent  theme  are  simply  too  I 
many.  The  fun  of  tracing  the  family 
resemblance  wears  thin  after  about  j 
the  fifth  offspring. 

The  other  American  composition 
was  MacDowell’s  "Indian”  suite.  The 
“Dirge,”  from  this  suite  is  frequently 
played,  but  one  has  few'  opportunities 
to  hear  the  entire  work  nowadays.  It 
should  be  heard  oftener,  if  only  as  a 
reminder  that  MacDowell  remains  a 
composer  of  whom  this  country'  may 
be  proud.  Not  that  the  suite  is  of 
even  excellence  in  all  its  movements. 
The  "Love  Song”  has  tenderness  but 
not  much  passion,  and  its  amorous 
flutes  turn  sentimental  at  times.  “In 
War  Time”  and  the  "Village  Festi- 
val” never  quite  shake  oif  the  shadow 
of  civilization,  stirring  and  sanguine 
music  as  they  a,re. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
first  and  fourth  movements.  “Leg- 
end” has  a sombre  power  that  etches 
an  indelible  impression  of  the  savage, 
tragic  race  that  the  white  man  swept 


if  the  “Dirge”  speak  with  the  moody 
eloquence,  the  heartshaking  beauty  I 
of  truth.  Here  is  great  music.  Mo- 
zart, knowingly  writing  his  own 
"Requiem,”  is  no  more  tragic  figure  I 
than  MacDowell  writing  this  dirge, 
all  unknowing  ( that  thirteen  years 
later  he  would  be  dead,  his  time  up 
and  his  work  but  half  done. 

STUDENTS  HEAR  SYMPHONY. 


Mme.  Frieda  Hempol’s  Song  Recital. 
Mme.  Frieda  Hempel’s  fourth  song  re- 
made hers,  she  replied  (it  must  have  cital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was 
been  sorrowfully)  that  Carmen  be-  heard  by  a large  audience  that  had  am- 
| longed  to  youth.  pie  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  en- 

How  did  Mme.  Calve  sing  in  the  days; 


which  fond  memory  has  recalled  7 Those 
who  heard  her  yesterday,  but  had 
; not  heard  her  before,  could  easily 
Jjimagine,  for  many  of  the  essentials  of 
fjher  art  have  been  preserved,  much  of 
the  technique,  a surprising  amount  of 
■the  variety  of  emotional  color,  some 
It  of  the  characteristic  timbre,  some  of 
Pthe  sometimes  impertinent  projection 
■ of  herself  and  her  whims  into  the 


thusiasm.  Mme.  Henipel  appeared  to  q 
in  the  best  of  voice,  and  her  best  voice 
is  very  good  indeed— surpassed,  indeed, 
by  very  few  now  before  the  public. 

.She  seems  at  the  height  of  her  powers. 
The'  voice  has  not  often  sounded  more 
beautiful,  more  vibrantly  rich  and  pene- 
trating, than  it  did  last  evening— a true 
” sfegato  ” quality.  Nor  has  her  sing- 
ing shown  a finer  art  than  it  did  last 
evening.  Her  command  of  alt  the  de- 
v ices  ol’  coloratura  singing  is  extensive 
; ! nd  sure.  Such  pieces  as  Handel  s 
“Sweet  Bird,”  from  “ L’AIlegro  ed  ll 
Pepseroso,”  the  polonaise  from  Thom-  i 
as’s  ” Mignon  ” and  Arditi’s  waltz  song. 

” II  Bacio,”  she  sings  with  the  brilliancy  J 
and  certainty  that  they  require,  and 
that  give  them  their  excuse  for  being. 

She  sang  an  air  by  Bach.  "The  Day, 
is  Done,”  with  breadth  and  fullness  of 
tone— the  air  itself  is  not  highly  charac- 


music.  Then,  as  now,  her  singing  wai 
[what  singing  ought  to  be  it 
the  lyric  drama — dramatic  speech 
with  its  emotional  potency  raised 
to  a higher  power  by  music 
She  could  not  have  sung  as  she  die 
twenty-five  years  ago  if  she  had  no 
been  able  to  act  as  she  did.  The  twe 
forms  of  expression  were  not  merely 
I complementary  of  each  other — they 
were  one  in  origin  and  purpose.  Every-j  {eristic  of  Bach  s style— and  in  groups 
thing  that  she  did  bore  the  stamp  ofj  of  s mgs  by  Schubert,  Schumann  and 
her  individuality.  So  it  did  Tester-  Strauss  she  disclosed,  as, she  has  bmorc. 

V day.  What  stories  she  told  us  with  understendmg  of  their  meamns  an-j 

her  fan  in  the  Spanish  song  which]  ^geimbert’s  ” Der  ' JUngUng  an  deit 

she  interpolated!  And  how  triumphant-:  quelle  ” had  much  charm,  and  it  was 
ly  she  entered  upon  the  territory  so  much  applauded  that  she  repeated  it  j 
[which  we  were  prone  to  think  Mme,  and  at  the  close  of  the  group  added  two 
i Yvette  Guilbcrt  had  pre-empted  in  the  very  different  ” StH-ndchen,'  Schubert  £ 
/Iench  legend  which  she  sub-  f „ English  pronunciation 
1'ituted  for  some  of  the  things  whose;  unimpeachable,  as  was  shown  in 

11  nd  l's  air.  Mr.  llos  played  her  ac- 
c .mpanimrnts  with  well  remembered 

l finish  and  delicacy.  jBL 


nfew  the  original 
not  slighted.  Last  ovemug 
braced  four  Americans,  two 
one  French  singer,  but  all 
and  at  least  two  of  the  A 
so  with  distinction.  Miss  'Farrar 
Marguerite  and  Mr.  AVhiteh  il 
: McpKUstophcles  were  these  two  and 
I also  won  great  applause  for  their  sli 
! lng,  although  Mr.  Whitebill  was  hoar 
• and  at  times  seemed  to  he  in  difficulty 
Mr.  Danite  as  Valentin  and  Mr.  MarJ 
tlnelll  as  Fauet  were  the  Italian  mem-1 
hers  of  the. cast  and  had  their  army  otP 
adherents.  Miss  Ellis  as  a little  grecnl 
clad  riicbel  and  Louis  d’Angr k>  as  a tail 
Wagner  were  the  remaining  Anwtican- 
and  Mme.  Berat  as  Mar  the  was  the  lone 
bearer  of  the  national  tricolor.  However 
Mr.  Hasseimans  in  the  conductor's  chalri 
did  his  share  lor  the  glory  of  France. 

j PIANIST  MAKES  DEBUT  HEKE. 


Sew  York:  Orchestra.  Flays  Before 
1,300  High  School  Pnplls. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  a demonstration  programme  be- 
fore an  audience  of  1,500  high  school 
orchestra  pupils  of  Greater,  New  York 
at  the  Washington  Irving  (High  School 
yesterday  afternoon.  Walter  Damrosch 
conducted. 

The  programme  consisted  of  music 
which  the  high  school  orchestras  have 
themselves  studied  and  rehearsed  and 
which  was  performed  before  them  yes- 
terday by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  an  object  lesson  in  proper 
execution.  It  was  made  possible 
through  the  courtesy  of  Harry  Darkness 
Flagler  and  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Society. 

Tickets,  were  restricted  to  school  of- 
ficials and  to  active  members  of  the 
school  orchestras.  The  programme 
consisted  of  Nicolai’s  overture  to  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  the  allegro 
and  the  andante  movements  of  Beet- 
hoven's Fifth  'Symphony  in  C minor, 
Grieg’s  “Peer  Gynt’  'suite,  the  prelude 
to  Act.  1 of  Wagner’s  "Lohengrin”  and 
the  overture  to  "Tannhaeuser.” 

k4  / p> 

Miss  Farrar  the  Marguerite 
Gounod’s  Opera  al 


Xen 


, Miss  Trumbull  <;lves  First 
York  Recital. 

Miss  Florence  TrumbulL  a pianist  who  I 
has  played  on  the  Continent  and  in  Lon-  J 
don,  gave  her  first  recital  here  ycster-1 
day  afternoon  at  Town  Hall!  In  Mo- 
zart’s D minor  i'antasy,  a seldom  heard) 
“Glgue,”  by  Hacssler,  Beethoven's  so-] 
nata,  opus' 27.  No.  1;  Chopin's  E flat] 
minor  polonaise,  also  seldom  I102— d-  a*-clj 
other  selections.  . . ... 

Miss  .Trumbull  played  with 
firm  tone,  a good  but  not  brilll 
nlc  and  a nice  sense,  for  rhythi 
>lt.  Her  work  1 
fill,  nor  had  her 
>f  color.  The  in 
ed  to  be  ge 


ira; 


Jit; 


ing  and  ace 
.emotional  Uc 
wide  range 
side  of  her 
her 
meet 

convey.  But  jf  her  -performance  leaned 
toward  ail  academic  style  it  was  never- 
theless praiseworthy-  for  being 
sincere  and  well  finished  In  fle 


first  consideration,  rktiter  than  the  I 
ssage  .which  the  composer  wished  to  H 


astcal’s 


U,  XV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

A few  days  .ago  a list  of  the  new  , 
operas  produced  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza. 
and  the  revivals  accomplished  in  the; 
course  of  his  management  was  pub- 
lished. Naturally  it  did  net  qontain  the  I 
name  of  Gounod's  “Faust,”  which  was 
repeated  last  evening  in  tlje  presence 
of  a.  largo  audience.  This  work  has 
never  had  to  bo  revived  but  once.  It 
came  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
when  that  Institution  opened  its  doors 
to  tho  Nowf  York  public,  and  it  survived 
even  the  transition  from  Italian  to  Ger- 
man opera.  It  needed  some  reviving 
aftor  the  imposition  of  the  burden  of 
German  text  upon  it,  but  even  in  those 
days  strange  evasions  took  place,  as  on 
one  occasion  when  Miss  Alma  Foestrom 
and  Julius  I’erotti  sang  in  Italian  while 
Emil  Fischer  and  the  rest  sang  German. 


Florence  Trumbull  Plays. 

Florence  Trumbull,  pianist,  am  Amer- 
ican who  played  abroad  as  early  as 
1907  and  who  was  teaching  In  Vienna 
before  the  war,  gave  a matinee  yes- 
terday at  the  Town  Hall.  Her  program, 
conventional  but  of  considerable  varittv 
and  competently  played,  Included  little 
classics  of  Mozart,  Scarlatti  and  Haes- 
sler,  Beethoven’s  sonata  op.  27,  No.  1, 
and  pieces  by  Chopin.  Liszt.  Salnt- 
SaEns,  Rachmaninoff. and  Leschetizky. 

lilch  2-  t/  ' *1  l •*- 

By  Deems  Taylor 

\ / 

THE  NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY. 

It  was  pleasant  to  hear  Chaikov- 
sky's fourth  symphony  again  when 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  yesterday  afternoon  at  Car- 
negie Hall — one  of  its  few  hearings 
this  year.  One  need  not  share  the 
composer’s  opinion  of  it  as  being  his 
greatest  work  in  order  to  enjoy  it 
immensely  at  not  too  frequent  inter- 
vals. It  lacks  the  structural  grace 
and  orchestral  beauty  of  the  fifth  and 
the  terrible  sincerity  of  the  sixth,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  tuneful  and  en- 
gaging music. 

Chaikovsky  had  George  M.  Cohan’s 
genius  for  keeping  things  going,  and 
it  seldom  failed  him.  Whenever  the 
homophonic  melodiousness  of  the 
fourth  symphony  begins  to  pall  he 
steps  forward  with  an  abrupt  shift 
in  the  instrumentation  or  a change  of 
pace  that  generally  saves  the  daLy. 
Occasionally,  though,  he  relapses  into 
the  habit  of  repetitiousness  that  was 
his  greatest  weakness.  Piotr  Ilich 
never  could  quite  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  repeat  his  own  bright  sayings. 

Mr.  Damrosch  conducted  a perform- 
! ance  of  the  work  that  had  suave  beau- 
ty of  tone  and  admirable  light  and 
shade,  but  his  tempi  were  sometimes 
idistuibing.  He  took  the  slow  move- 
I'ment  so  very  slowly  that  the  chant- 
1 like  passages  for  the  string  section 
j lost  tone  and  crispness.  T))e  last, 
movement  fell  with  great  gusto. 
Chaikovsky  has  an  'imposing  pro- 
gramme for  it,  all  about  watching 
other  people  be  happy,  no  matter  how 
miserable  you  may  be  yourself.  The 
idea  sounds  rather  snobbish,  emotion- 
ally, but  luckily  music  is  such  a high- 
ly democratic  medium,  none  of  the 
snobbery  gets  through.  ‘ For  the  hear- 
■ er  there  is  only  the  jotliest  kind  of 
circus  music,  with  a few  long-drawn 
trumpet  calls  that  only  heighten  the 
fun.  Chaikovsky's  life  may  have  been 
as  -unhappy  as  his  biographers  say, 
bUtf*fre  certainly  got  -a  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion out  of  his  misery. 

There  was  a new  soloist,  a soprano 
named  -Elsa  Stralia,  whom  nobody 
i seemed  to  know  anytning  shout,  she 
|sang  the  "Ocean,  Thou  Mighty  Mci 


_____ 


Mr.  l>am 

j;.,  rom  "Tannhnoi: 


<1  other  excerpts 

Including  the 

|ielude  to  Act  111.  and  the  well- 

lumhed  Worth • from  Act  II.  The 

, vorture  came  last — like  the  table  of 
: antents  in  a French  novel. 

‘ Lohengrin ’ Sung 

'Lohengrin"  was  heard  at  the  Metro- 1 
itan  Opera  House  last  evening  by  one  I 
the  largest  audiences  that  have  at- 
ded  In  many  moons  a performance 
this  poetic  drama  of  the  mission  of 
rslfol's  son.  The  cast  was  in  some 
t different  from  that  which  officiated 
■lier  he  season  In  the  restoration  of 
original  Gorman  text  to  the  local 

r.  tVhltehlll,  at  one  period  of  his 
ecr  the  chosen  impersonator  of  Am- 
tas  on  the  stage  of  the  sacred  fest- 
elhaus  In  Baireuth,  had  sung  a most 
ntedly  French  Mcphistophdes  in 
unod’s  ‘'Faust''  the  previous  evening,', 
.1  therefore  was  excused  from  wrest- 
||j  with  the  misfortunes  of  Telramwnd. 

9 place  was  taken,  but  not  quite 
by  Louis  Rosza.  an  acceptable 
ntative  of  the  weakling  husband 
Radborg’s  masculine  daughter, 
time.  Matzenauer  had  retired  from  her 
lies  as  this  malicious  Ortmd,  who  was 
■esented  by  Mine.  Julia  Clausscn,  a 
,'oned  and  well  schooled  impersonator 
J the  agent  of  Elsa’s  undoing.  The 
Bier  members  of  the  cast  were  those  \ 
Jhrd  in  the  previous  performances  of  ; 
opera.  j 

ime.  Jcritza  was  again  the  Els  a.  Her 
;lon  of  the  part  had  naturally  under- 
no  discernible  alteration.  Her  voice  | 
perhaps  not  in  Us  best  condition.  At 
|y  rate  she  had  some  difficulties  with  j 
hazardous  passages  and  her  tones  j 
5 sometimes  unsteady  and  uncertain 
to  pitch.  Her  skill  in  the  use  of 
cal  color  and  her  excellent  stage 
itlnc  once  more  commanded  admira- 
n. 

Mr.  Sembach’s  Lohengrin  continues  to 
a dignified,  though  not  especially 
etio  figure.  He  sang  well  last  eve- 
tg.  Mr.  Gustafson  as  the  King  and 
[ '.  Leor.hardt  as  the  Herald,  were  the 
I ter  singers.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 


Mat- 


By 


'1UR1I  ALDBICH, 


Two  Orchestal  Concerts. 

'he  program  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
iony  Orchestra  s concert  in  Carnegie 

II  yesterday  afternoon  comprised 
Bchalkowsky  s fourth  - symphony  and 
ree  selections  from  “ Tannhduser  " for 
chcstra ; and  four  soprano,  the  air, 
.Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,”  from 
Oberon.”  and  Elisabeth's  air  from  the 
cond  act  of  " Tannhiiuser.” 

The  lines  were  sung  by  Mme.  Elsa 
ral:,  a newcomer  to  New  York. 

cnee  she  comes  and  what  she  has 
ne  was  not  stated.  She  possesses  a 
amatlc  soprano  voice  of  great  power 
id  resonance  especially  in  its  hogh 
nes  ; a voice  equal  to  tile  demands  of 
eber's  exacting  air  so  far  as  timbre 
1 power  were  concerned.  In  the  mat- 

Vs  °f  style  and  finish  there  was  some- 
ing  to  be  desired  in  her  singing,  Im- 
islng  as  it  was 

Mr.  Damrisch  gave  a well-finished  and 
(Votive  performance  of  Tschaikovsky's 
“ mphony.  i 

ihift  In  the  evening  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
icstra  occupied  the  same  stage.  Mr. 
cngelberg  offered  an  extremely  fine 
rformance  of  Schumann's  overture  to 
Manfred.’'  a performance  that  brought 
lit  all  til!  tragic  intensity  and  gloomy 
,v.  r of  the  music  and  that  lent  it  a 
h orchestral  color.  The  piece  has  been 
sleeted  by  conductors  In  recent  years 
it  not  with  Justice,  for  it  is,  as  Schu- 
ann  thought  It,  one  of  his  best  orches- 
al  compositions. 

The  Other  orchestral  number  on  the 
< ii-  am  was  Strauss's  " Ein  Helden- 
*u  hen,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Mengelberg 
id  Ins  Amsterdam  orchestra,  which, 
jvf.  it'irally.  he  plays  with  special  predi- 
ction and  fervor. 

A i wander  Schmuller.  violinist,  ap- 
ar-  d as  soloist,  playing  Sibelius's  vio- 
,i  ncerto.  The  pit  ~ is  not  unknown 
erf.  for  as  Mr.  Gilman  points  out  In 
is  note,  it  was  played  here  as  long  ago 
|i  1008.  a year  after  its  publication,  by 
Pi.  . Afttud  Powell.  But  it  has  never 
fpcaled  much  to  violinists  a.nd  has  not 
. ..  played  often  enough  to  be  familiar 
New-  York. 

t is  very  long,  especially  the  first 
ivoment.  and  very  difficult,  especially 
>c  last  one.  But  there  is  much  beautv 
it.  of  a sombre  and  reticent  kind— a 
a i ty  that  does  not  force  itself  upon 
• ■ listener.  It  has  many  of  the  qual- 
ms that  one  individual,  Sibelius, 
a especially  the  dark  and  rhapsodic 
cling.  Is  peculiarly,  in  fact,  his  own 
id  suggests  no-leaning  upon  another! 
a attachment  to  a " school  ” 

The  slow  movement  is  especially  fine 
he  last  movement  has  been  called  bv 
ic  composer  in  conversation— it  is  not 
, marked  in  the  score  a " danse 
-acabre  ; but  not.  It  would  seem,  al- 
gether  fortunately.  It  does  not  pos- 
es the  macrabre  " quality  in  any 
uispicu.o.tis  degree.  y 


ft  ----- 

yed  the  concerto 
of  its  spirit  and  1 II * * V 
itlon;  with  a tone 
ihnt  wan  generally  beautiful,  though  not 
aften  larp  . But  not  all  his  skill  could 
cr  completely  the  difficulties  of  the 
ast  movement,  its  double  stoppings  and 
problematical  passages,  and  In  these  Ills 
Intonation  was  sometimes  at  fault.  He 
was  much  applauded  for  his  perform- 


BY  MAX  SMITH. 

AT  the  Symphony  Soolety’a  last 
Carnogio  Hall  matinee  of  the 
season  yesterday  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  introduced  a very  remark- 
able singer,  Elsa  Stralia.  The  new- 
comer disclosed  a genuine  dra- 
matic soprano  of  expansive  range 
and  extraordinary  power. 

Mms.  Stralia’s  vocal  scale  is  by 
no  means  perfectly  equalized;  for 
her  lower  tones  lack  body  and 
character.  Her  middle  register, 
however,  especially  in  the  upper 
portion  combines  great  beauty  of 
t.mbre  with  ear-filling  volume  and 
, resonance.  And  her  high  tones 
| have  a massive  resonance  and 
[ clarity  little  short  of  phenomenal. 

A stupendous  organ  is  that  of 
j the  Italian-trained  Australian;  of 
( lovely  quality,  too,  in  mezza-voce, 

1 and  sufficiently  elastic,  despite  its* 
i weight,  to  meet' easily  the  demands 
I of  florid  music.  In  fact,  if  Mme. 
Stralia  could  bring  to  her  delivery 
las  much  dramatic  vitality  and  emo- 
tional intensity  as  sheer  magnifi- 
cence .of  sound  she  would  probably 
take  rank  among  the  greatest  sing- 
ers of  her  day. 

I From  a purely  interpretative 
Ipoint  of  view,  though,  her  per- 
formance was  neither  interesting 
or  inspiring.  And  that  was  the 
Reason  presumably  why  the  audi- 
ence did  not  express  approval  in 
jterms  tumultuous. 

Use  Niemack  displayed  her  skill 
as  a violinist  in  a well-arranged 
and  varied  programme  last  night 
at  the  Town  Hall.  The  event  was 
a season’s  swan  song,  for  within 
a few  days  the  gifted  young  mu- 
sician will  leave  for  a long  concert 
tour  in  Europe. 

Her  performance  of  a Handel 
Sonato  and  Paganini’s  Concerto 
jw'as  significant  of  her  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  classic 
period  of  composition.  Less  exact- 
ing works  by  Tschaikowski-Auer, 
Wrieniawski,  Chopin-Sarasate  and 
Zarzycki  formed  her  later  contri- 
butions. « » * 

Idelle  Patterson  is  a soprano 
who  has  already  made  a pleasant 
impression  in  local  music  circles. 
Her  singing  of  an  exacting  and 
interesting  programme  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night  afforded  pleasure 
to  a large  and  critical  audience. 
She  is  a musician  of  irnuch  resource 
and  undoubted  talent.  These 
qualities  were  convincingly  dis- 
closed in  Handel’s  “Oh,  Had  I 
Jubal’s  Lyre’’;  Haydn’s  “She  Never 
Told  Her  Love”;  the  brilliant 
Queen  of  the  Night  aria  from  ' 
Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute”;  and  the  ■ 
same  composer’s  “Non  so  piu,”  j 
she  was  undaunted  by  the  quaint 
Oriental  character  of  Waller’s 
setting  to  a Chinese  legend  or  by 
the  demands  of  florid  Italian  airs; 
Russian,  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  English  songs. 

Idelle  Patterson,  Soprano,  In  Songs. 

Idelle  Patterson,  soprano,  .remembered 
with  the  American  singers  in  Gounod's 
" Mock  Doctor  ” and  Donizetti’s  “ The 
Night  Bell,"  sung  to  a full  house  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening,  assisted  by 
A Russ  Patterson,  in  airs  of  Handel, 
Mozart  and  Bellini.  She  sang  express- 
ively many  lighter  songs  m English, 
German  and  French,  including  manu- 
scripts by  Frank  Waller  and  John 
Prindlc  Scott. 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  ■HOUSE— "Cosi  Fan 

Tutte,” 

by  members  of  the  Metropolitan 

Opera  Company. 

The  Cast. 

Don  Alfonso 

Ferrando  . . 

Guelielmo  . 

Dorabella  . . 

Frances  Peralta 

Fiordiligi  .. 

Despina  . . . 

Conductor 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

I It  might  be  exaggeration  to  say  that 
] the  production  of  “Cosi  fan  Tutte"  at 
< the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
! ning  was  the  most  laudable  of  Giulio 
| Gatti-Casazza's  administration,  but  as 
an  artistic  presentation  of  an  opera  de- 
I manding  the  best  efforts  of  the  inter- 
J pretative  intelligence  of  an  operatic  in- 
i stitution  it  placed  itself  beside  the  his- 


t torlc  revelation*  which  made  the 
polltan  famous. 

In  the  first  place  II  restored  the  bn-  | 
mortal  name  of  Mozart,  not  In  Ita  fullest  i 
luster,  to  be  sure,  to  the  lint  of  com-  ' 
posers  whoso  songs  may  still  be  heard 
In  the  place  where  they  should  he  heard. 
Secondly,  It  demonstrated  that  within 
tho  Metropolitan  Opern  House,  whleh 
has  bestowed  much  of  Its  recent  ener-  | 
gies,  consideration  and  taste  on  the 
recussltation  of  what  Schumann  called  I 
“slashed  and  mangled  opera  jingle,"  the 
fire  of  high  artistic  ambition  was  still 
ablaze  and  that  a conductor,  a scene 
painter  and  singers  could  he  found  to  ; 
present  this  whimsical  opera  lntffa  In  I 
a manner  even  more  admirable  than 
that  of  tho  sacred  Reaidenz  Theater  of  j 
Munich.  ' 

Therefore  to-day  let  there *be  general 
rejoicing  In  that  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  had 
the  courage  to  venture  Into  the  subtle 
intimacies  of  Mozart’s  aft,  that  Joseph 
Urban  was  able  to  design  and  paint  for 
the  comedy  such  perfectly  eloquent 
scenery,  that  Mr.  Bodanzky  could  lead 
all  the  musical  forces  concerned  in  the 
j representation  to  such  ardor,  such  ap- 
preciation and  such  polished  methods  of 
j expression,  and  that  in  the  company 
singers  could  be  found  who  could  so  de- 
lightfully cooperate  in  a vivacious  and 
captivating  performance  of  .an  opera 
brimming  with  farcical  fun  and  stream- 
ing with  melody. 

Ravishing  Seaside  Pletnre. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  modern 
operatic  manners  are  rude  and  that 
Mozart  singers  must  be  musically  well 
bred.  Ten  minutes  of  "Cosi  fan  Tutte” 
will  serve  to  convince  even  the  young 
generation  of  operagoers,  who  have 
been  brought  up  on  "Pagliaeci”  and  the 
big  drum  in  song  that  for  this  elegant 
fooling  of  the  eighteenth  century  Vienna 
something  very  different  is  demanded. 

' The  ravishing  picture  of  the  seaside 
garden  in  which  Fiordiligi  and  Dora- 
bella parade  their  voluminous  skirts  and 
their  decorous  curls,  the  deft  manipula- 
tion of  the  wires  by  the  cynical  but  al- 
ways courtly  Hon  Alfonso,  the  pert  in- 
trusion of  the  smart  Despina  into  the 
love,  affairs  of  her  mistresses  and  the 
lamentable  weakness  of  the  sighing 
swains  who  fall  so  easily  Into  the  trap 
set  for  them,  all  set  forth  in  action  which 
makes  pictures  like  those  of  a Watteau 
and  music  which  sings  a comedy  of 
manners  in  every  conceivable  accent 
from  broad  travesty,  to  the  most  celes- 
tial chanting  of  maiden  emotions  fright- 
ened at  their  own  intensity — all  this 
evokes  an  operatic  spirit  and  a theatri- 
cal env!sageme.nt  far  removed  from  the 
styles  to  which  the  daily  opera  goer  is 
accustomed. 

The  problems  inevitable  to  an  attempt 
to  perform  “Cosi  fan  Tutte”  on  the  large 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  have  been  met 
by  a very  clever  subterfuge.  We  are 
permitted  to  behold  a stage  within  a 
stage.  The  action  of  the  opera — except 
in  matters  to  be  mentioned  later — takes 
place  on  a small  raised  stage  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  footlights.  This  little 
stage  has  its  own  footlights  of  the  old 
fashioned  type,  each  one  apparently  an 
oil  lamp  with  a green  back  to  keep  the 
light  out  of  the  eyes  of  the  audience. 
You  can  see  the  glass  lamp  shade  and 
you  can  see  the  powdered  attendants 
touch  their  torches  to  these  lamps  be- 
fore the  opera  begins. 

The  little  stage  is  draped  on  either 
side  and  qjaove  with  handsome  curtains 
gracefully  festooned,  and  a small  flight 
of  stairs  leads  up  on  each  side  from  the 
real  stage.  Curtains  on  the  small  stage 
open  and  close  on  the  scenes  of  the 
opera,  and  in  the  last  act  we  find  that 
the  problems  of  presentation  made  it 
impossible  for  the  devisers  of  this  plan 
to  keep  all  their  action  on  their  min- 
iature stage.  Some  of  it  takes  place 
while  the  small  curtains  are  closed,  and 
|some  other  of  it*"ls  carried  forward  on 
the  steps  and  amid  the  draperies  which 
[connect  the  Metropolitan  stage  with  that 
lof  Mozart. 

Travesty  on  Manners. 

But  whatever  disillusionment  may 
come  from  this  confession  of  make  be- 
lieve is  easily  forgiven  for  the  sake  of 
the  charming  effect  given  to  the  rest  of 
the  action  by  the  use  of  the  small  stage 
land  by  the  3cale  of  perfect  adaptation 
|on  which  Mr.  Urban  has  planned  the 
hangings,  the  scenes  and  the  accessories. 
The  w-hole  of  each  picture  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  engaging,  and 
since  the  old  fashioned  artificiality  of 
the  story  and  the  action  cannont  be  dis- 
guised, the  comedy,  whicli  is  in  effect  a 
1 polite,  though  somewhat  bold  travesty 
! of  manners,  proceeds  without  • loss  of 
[character  or  entertaining  quality. 

In  this  capricious  world  of  artifice  and 
over  elaborate  manners  Mme.  Easton  as 
j Fiordiligi  moves  with  ease  and  confi- 
) dence,  accompanied  by  Miss  Peralta, 
whose  Dorabella  will  raise  her  in  the  es- 
teem of  thoughtful  observers.  Miss  Bori 
impersonates  the  forward  maid.  She  is 
not  yet  entirely  certain  in  her  drawing 
of  the  outline  of  the  character  nor  in 
her  painting  of  all  its  lights  and  shad- 
ows; but  she  Is  charming,  as  she  has 
never  failed  to  be,  and  in  the  scene  of 
the  disguised  notary  she  displays  a skill 
in  tone  coloring  and  impersonation  of 
which  perhaps  her  fondest  admirers  had 
not  suspected  her. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  was  fortunate  in 
having  in  his  company  three  such 
capable  men  as  Mr.  de  Luca.  Mr  Didur 


and  Mr.  Mender.  The  first  of  these  thren 
has  not  how  to  demcnatrate  l^a  ability 
as  an  actor  or  a singer,  but  the  Mozart 
requirements  are  a p ec  1 al.  Mr.  de  I. flea 
met  them  triumphantly.  Mr.  Mender, 
who  has  in  song  recitals  proved  him- 
self to  be  a competent  Interpreter  of  tin 
classics,  was  generally  successful  ns 
Ferrando,  the.  adorer  of  Dorabella . 

Mr.  Didur  had  a congenial  role  In  Don 
Alfonso,  and  his  Impersonation  had  tine  I 
tion  and  pronounced  individuality.  The  I 
general  musical  treatment  of  the  opera  I 
was  elastic  and  vivacious.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
had  his  heart  in  the  thing  and  doubt- 
less it  was  due  to  him  that  there  was  j 
so  close  an  approach  to  homogeneity  of 
style.  The  orchestra,  sounded  somewhat 
too  ponderous  at  times,  but  It  would  I 
bo  difficult  Indeed  to  reduce  It  to  the 
proportions  suitable  to. the  score  and  at  I 
the  same  time  make  It  sound  potent  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Uses  the  Original  Mnslc. 

At  this  moment  the  opera  Itself  must 
be  discussed  swiftly  and  inadequately.  [ 
The  libretto  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who 
at  the  time  of  Its  making  was  court 
poet  at  Vienna,  is  rather  sorry  stuff.  I 
Mozart  was  commissioned  by  the  Em- 
peror to  write  the  score  and  received 
the  libretto  from  the  Imperial  'hand. 
Of  the  many  later  attempts  to  turn 
this  book  into  something  really  human 
and  dramatically  cohesive  nothing  need 
now  be  said.  Mozart’s  music  has  had 
numerous  libretti.  The  Metropolitan  [ 
uses  the  original,  but  there  are  fre-  J 
quent  cuts  in  text  and  music. 

The  business  of  betting  on  the  con- 
stancy of  two  betrothed  women  &nu 
setting  out  to  prove  it  by  pretending 
to  go  off  to  war  and  immediately  re- 
turning in  disguise  to  lay  siege  to  the 
tender  hearts  is  wholly  without  illu- 
sion. You  must  accept  the  premises 
with  infantile  simplicity  of  mind  be- 
fore you  can  begin  to  enjoy  the  con- 
ventional comedy.  At  the  Metropolitan 
some  of  the  action  is  marred  by  over- 
emphasis. It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  the  pretended  phials  of  poison 
the  size  of  champagne  bottles  nor  to  j 
label  them  with  skulls  and  cross  bones 
designed  to  be  visible  In  the  top  gallery,  j 

The  success  of  the  performance  is  that  i 
it  hesitates  on  the  safe  side  of  buf- 
foonery, which  might  easily  be  admitted  I 
by  Da  Ponte’s  nonsensical  book.  The  i 
beauty  of  this  work  is  to  be  sought  in 
Mozart's  extraordinary  music.  And 
here  also  the  operagoer  must  put  him-  | 
self  in  the  right,  frame  of  mind  by  | 
deliberately  sacrificing  all  expectation  I 
of  any  demonstration  of  that  matchless  j 
skill  In  characterization  which  glorifies  j 
the  score  of  “Don  Giovanni.”  There  is  | 
no  psychological  material  in  “Cosi  fan  : 
tutte”  for  great  musical  expression.  I 
The  people  are  farcical  puppets,  the  I 
emotions  are  shallow,  the  moods  are  j 
monotonous.  Therefore  Mozart  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  necessity  of  em-  I 
phasizlng  every  point  in  the  text  rather 
than  attempting  to  make  broad  utter-  , 
ances  of  underlying  feeling. 

His  recitatives  are  in  the  old  fashioned  ] 
Italian  style  with  harpsicord  support.  ! 
They  are  generally  conventional,  though 
the  composer  sometimes  develops  fresh- 
ness of  character  by  the  employment  of  | 
two  voices  In  simultaneous  recitative.  ! 
The  trios,  duets  and  ensembles  are  1 
saturated  with  the  Mozartian  spirit  and  j 
(here  indeed  we  receive  in  its  full  meas-  j 
jure  the  readiness  of  his  invention  and  ] 
the  opulence  of  his  musical  fancy.  For 
iinstance,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
opera  the  men  sing  three  terzetta  in 
succession  and  yet  Mozart  has  almost 
bewildered  us  with  the  variety  of  his 
utterances. 


Disclose  Straits  of  Mozart. 


The  arias  disclose  convincingly  the  i 
straits  to  which  Mozart  was  driven  in 
his  attempt  to  breathe  vitality  into  the 
book  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sought  ! 
to  surmount  his  obstacles  by  the  apt  em- 
ployment of  musical  device.  Fiordilig' 
i3  the  more  stable  character  of  the  two 
sisters,  Dorabella  the  more  volatile. 
The  latter  publishes  her  personality  in 
the  air,  “Smanie  implaeabile”  and  Fior- 
dilio'i  makes  herself  more  clearly  known 
in  .the  air  “Come  sdbyiic  immoto  resta." 
a bravura  air  in  contrasting  movements 
and  with  a coda,  a palpable  forerunner 
of  the  later  form  called  the  “dramatic 
scena.” 

In  both  these  airs  Mozart  gives  to  the 
voices  melodic  figures  and  progressions 
intended  to  set  forth  details,  and  like- 
wise he  occupies  himself  with  laying 
on  many  high  points  of  instrumental 
coloring  in  a manner  less  subtle  and  , 
more  directly  addressed  to  momentary 
recognition  than  is  his  custom.  But  the 
melodic  flow  throughout  the  opera  is 
so  swift,  so  fluent  and  so  beautiful  that 
the  typical  operagoer  should  be  able  1 
to  sit  comfortably  through  a perform-  i 
ance  with  his  ear  enjoying  a continual  ] 
feast  of  music  appropriately  to  be  de- 
scribed as  delicious.  The  celestial  duet  ' 
for  the  two  sisters  indeed  is  one  of  i 
the  highest  Bights  of  pure  vocal  loveli-  i 
ness  accomplished  even  by  Mozart,  the  1 
master  of  all  writers  for  the  voice. 

In  “Die  Zauberfloete”  this  composer  [ 
was  compelled  to  bury  a poverty  stricken 
libretto  under  the  glories  of  his  music. 
In  "Don  Giovanni”  and  “Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro”  he  had  real  dramatic  materials.  , 
In  "Cosi  fan  tutte”  the  music  lover  will] 


i perceive  evidences  of  effort  to  repro-  I 
j duce  some  of  the  brilliant  achievements  | 
of  “Don  Giovanni”'  by  employment  of  I 
1 the  methods  of  that  work,  but  the  soul  ! 
i was  not  in  the  libretto  and  the  fruit  of  I 
Mozart's  labor  has  a superficial  beauty. 
But  beauty  it  assuredly  is  and  without  j 
demanding  too  much  of  the  score,  which 
embodies  the  humor  and  rather  forced  i 
sentiment  of  a very  farcical  libretto,  one 
may  enjoy  every  moment  of  "Cosi  fan  ! 
tutte,”  even  the  second  assault  of  the  |j 
disguised  lovers  on  the  fidelity  of  their  j 
ladies. 


ambitious  practitioners  usually  stri  _ 
gle.  And  here  they  were,  conquered 
gloriously.  The  experience  was  ex- 
citing, but  it  was  not  great  music. 

Bachaus  is  an  artist  and  he  seemed 
downhearted.  II.  O’C. 


now  nothing' 
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to  convincingly  illustrates  how  a com 
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“BUTTERFLY”  AIDS  NURSES) 


Some  of  the  Soxholders  at  Benefit 
for  Henry  Street  Settlement. 


There  was  a last  matinee  of  " Madame 
! Butterfly  ’’  at  the  Metropolitan  yester- 
j day  under  the  auspices  of  the  Henry 
j Street  Settlement,  the  net  proceed  going 
' to  th  nursing  service  administered  by 
that  organization.  Miss  Farrar  made  a 
I speecit  during  Qne  of  the  curtain  calls, 

I thanking  the  large  audience  for  attend- 
I ing  “ on  behalf  of  the  nurses  of  this 
1 splendid  charity.-’  Messrs.  Chamlee  and 
! Seoiti  sang  with  Miss  Farrar,  and  Mr. 

' Moranzoni  conducted.  


MUSIC  NOTES. 


Thomas  O'Kelly,  baritone,  gave  a song- re“- 
cital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hail,  assisted 
by  1,-na  Waddell,  violin,  and  Conal  Quirke. 


foc-lA  l_  ^ /.  f l 1, 

ERNA  RUBINSTEIN. 


The  fifteen-year-old  Erna  Rubin- 
stein delighted  a large  audience  at  her 
second  violin  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall.  Probably  no 
other  violinist  who  has  played  here 
this  season  has  such  control  of  beauti- 
ful tone. 

She  has  a temper  also:  and  her 
piano  accompanist,  Josef  Bonime, 
stirred  it  up  as  he  labored  through 
the  principal  piece  of  the  concert, 
Lalo's  “Symphonie  Espagnole.”  Miss 
Rubinstein  looked  angry  and  dis- 
gusted and  repeatedly  hissed  direc- 
tions at  him;  and  during  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphonie  her  anger 
seemed  to  make  her  bow  hand  too 
vigorous  and  her  tone  somewhat 
harsh.  In  the  second  movement,  how- 
ever, her  playing  became  a marvel 
of  tones  in  flux;  and  in  the  third 
movement  hep  brilliant  execution  of 
the  bright,  springing  passages  which 
open  it  spread  smiles  of  ecstasy 
among  the  audience. 

BACHAUS. 

I Bachaus's  piano  recital  Friday  eve- 
j ning  was  of  particular  interest  be- 
! cause  he  has  returned  here  this  sea- 
| son  after  eight  years'  absence:  he  has 
already  given  four  recitals;  his  pro- 
I gramme  at  each  succeeding  recital  has 
' Included  less  of  great  emotional  music 


V*  t!,  a *7  1 i * 


Mozart  Symphony,  Bach 
Concerto  for  Piano,  Flute, 
Violin  and  Orchestra,  and 
Brahms  ‘Song  of  Bes- 
• liny’  Are  Selections  Given 


By  H.  E>  Krehbicl 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
gave  the  last  of  its  concerts  for  this  sea- 
son in  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
was  not  only  its  last  but  also  its  most 
interesting  meeting,  and  the  one  which 
most  fully  met  the  purposes  for  which 
ostensibly  the  society  was  founded. 

The  program  embraced  three  nurc-  , 
bers  only — one  of  the  many  utifamiliai  . 
symphonies  of  Mozart,  a concerto  for  | 
pianoforte,  flute,  violin  and  string  or-  J 
diestra  by  Bach,  and  Brahms’s 
"Schicksaldied”  (“Song  of  Destny”) 
for  chorus,  and  orchestra— all  music  de- 
manding sympathetic  intimacy  as  well 
as  understanding  on  the  part  of  per- 
former'* and  hearers. 

The  symphony  was  the  one  in  c 
major  identified  as  No.  338  in  ICochels i r, 

• Catalogue  of  the  composer’s  works.  In 
a wav,  like  Schubert’s  exquisitely  idyl- 
lic work  in  M minor,/ it  is  a torso,  since 
it  lacks  the  customary  minuet.  Schu- 
bert  began  a Scherzo  for  his  work,  but 
foe  an  unknown  reason  abandoned  it 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  made  no  at- 
tempt to  write  a finale.  Mozart,  too, 
started  a jocose  movement  for  this 
symphony,  but  put  it  aside,  though  he; 
wrote  a peculiarly  animated  last  move-  ] 

i TV/ 1,  v r\  mimipf.?  NobodV  kllOWS.  j 


touching  the  differing  lots  of  gods  and  It 
men.  It  describes  the  contrast  felt  by  ij 
the  poets  of  antiquity  between  suffering  j 
mortals  and  happy  immortals;  between  ? 
turbulence  and  peace,  terrestrial  care  . 
and  celestial  bliss.  There  were  but! 
two  pictures  before  the  mind  s eye  ot 
the  poet— Olympus,  with  its  happy 
denizens,  unvexed  by  fate,  walking  in 
soft  and  yielding  paths  in  perpetual  ■ 
light;  and  earth,  with  its  inhabitants, 
struggling,  suffering,  striving,  erring, 
“tossed  like  a wave  from  reet  to  reef, 
sinking  at  the  last  into  tbc  dentns, 
leaving  the  problem  of  existence  un- 
solved. To  these  pictures  the  com- 
added a third.  H4s  voices 


.fret  led  his  . 

of  Schubert's  unfinished  symphony, 
he  followed  by  the  fantasia  on  a theme 
by  Thomas  Tallis  for  double  etring  or- 
chestra by  Vaughqn  Williams,  which  | 
he  had  introduced  to  this  country  __ 
cently  at.  one  of  the  society’s  concerts.  I 
Mr.  T-hevinne'a  number  was  Beetho-  J 

ver.’s  first 


It  I 


concerto,  & youthful  work 
of  the  composer  which  he  used  to  play 
himself  in  concerts.  It  is  seldom  heard 
now,  although  it  had  been  played  here 
with  the  society  four  seasons  ago.  Mr. 
Lhevlnne  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
beautiful  music,  and  he  played  it  with' 
excellent  clarity  and  finish.  The  other 
"selections  for  orchestra  were  D'lndy’s 
“Istar”  variations  and  Johann  Strauss's 
waltz,  “Roses  from  the  South.” 


sin^  of^ofympian  weal  and  earthly  Nylregyhazi  Guest  Artist. 

words  8attune^f  "to”^ secents  of'^rrow- 1 The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Sun- 
ful resignation.  But  now  the  orches-  day  evening  concert  bad  for  a guest  art- 
tra  lifts  up  its  voice  and,  recurring  to  ist  ]ast  night  Erwin  Nyiregyhazi,  the 
the  serene  theme  of  the  introduction,!  Hlln„ar;an  pianist.  He  played  Liszt** 
speaks  comfort,  hope  and  surcease  oi  riano  Concerto  No.  1 and  a group  of 
suffering  to  humanity  in  the  beyond.  , mlmbers. 

It  is  Christian  hope  grafted  upon  Those  from  the  company  appearing 

were  Yvonne  D’Arle,  Raymonds  De- 
launois.  Anne  Roselle,  Augusta  Lenska, 
U rWmc  Tavlnr  i Johannes  Sembach,  George  Meader. 

By  Ueems  1 ayior  j Car,  Sehlege]  and  Giovanni  Martino. 

/ Each  sang  one  number,  all  but  one  be- 
1 * ’ ing  an  operatic  aria. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 

Yesterday  afternoon’s  Philharmonic  Wilfrid  Pelletier,  played  Berlioz’s  "Ro- 

xest.eiaay  .ilia-*  mao  ^<arn,va]  overture.  Ramt-haens  s 

programme  at  Carnegie  Hall  con-  ••j£arci1e  Heroique,”  and  three  Russian 
tained  only  three  numbers,  two  of  pieces. 


Pagan  fatalism. 


them  familiar  and  the  other  by  no 
means  a noyelty,  yet  so  superlativ  ely 
were  they  all  played  that  the  after- 
noon became  one  to  stand  out  among 
the  year’s  concerts. 

To  begin  the  day  there  was  Sini- 
gaglia’s  overture,  “Le  Baruffe  Chiz 
zotte,”  which  was  first  played  here 
by  the  Philharmonic  eleven'  years  ago, 
a well  built,  well  scored  piece,  frank>- 
ly  and  gratefully  tuneful,  energetic 


Mabel  Corlew.  American  dramatic  so- 
prano, sang  a number  of  songs  last 
night  in  the  Della  Robia  room  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel.'  Miss  Corlew  is  bc- 
ctvming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
young  singers  appearing  in  New  lork 
this  season,  and  has  signed  numerous 
contracts  for  recitals  and.  oratorio  ap- 
pearances for  the  next  six  months.  ^ 


The  pupils  of 


and  more  of  virtuoso  pieces:  acid  at 
each  recital  his  audience  has  in 
creased.  -Last  night  it  seemed  from 
the  downcast  expression  on  Bachaus  s 
face  that  he  now  believes  the  mo 

„o„o  Piece.  ...  P>«*.  X°sZ 
as  he  did  last  night  with the  ftc 
bert-Tausig  “Marche  Militaire, 
larger  and  more  enthusiastic  his  audi- 

ClfHisWprobgramme  last  night  at  th4 
Town  HaU  was  the  sort  that  would 
attract  piano  teachers  and  advanced 
pupils  and  others  who  might  be  per- 
manently or  temporarily  preoccupied 
with  piano  technique.  And  his  pc 
formance  would  have  sent  them  home 
at  the  end  giving  praise  ecstaticaUv 
That  was  the  way  it  affected  t - 

audience  last  night.  aionre 

Whether  it  was  a technical  audte 
or  not  may  be  decided  only  by  gen- 
observation;  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  an  extraordinary  number  o 
beads  could  be  seen  wagging  metro - 
nomically  and  hands  clutching  chords 
in  the  air  during  the  playing  and  wal- 
ing rhythmic  figures  in  discussion 
during  the  intermission.  Moreover, 
the  intermissions  were  painfully  < 

vet  the  audience  continued  absoibed. 
And  the  applause  was  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  technical  difficulties 
which  Bachaus  overcame  so  triumpl 
antly.  The  more  difficulty,  the  mote 

TheUemotional  content  of  thermic 
was  meagre  or  medicore.  Nobody 
teemed  to  pay  any  attention  tothat- 
Schumann's  “Des  Abends  , 

a magnificent  play  of  tones,  his 
“Aufschwung”  illustrated  general 


wrote  a.  iictunowj  ' wV  , , , 

ment  Why  no  minuet?  Nobody  knows. , 
He  certainly  was  not  indifferent  to -the  I 
work,  for  when  it  was  played  in  Vien- 
na in  1781  he  wrote  home  that  the  per- 
formance  was  “magnifique”  and  a.  com- 
plete  success.  Moreover,  the  orchestra 
was  one  of  extraordinary  size  for 
those  davs — forty  violins,  ten  violas, 
ten  double  basses,  .eight  violenccllos, 

5,11  the  wind  instruments  doubled  and 
six  bassoons.  The  record  is  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  document  and 
certainly  testifies  to  unusual  interest, 
in  the  composition  either  on  his  part 
or  that  of  the  conductor..  Its  beauties 
were  capitally  published,  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Bodanzky  and  his  men,  and  (as  at 
the  opera  last  Friday  night)  the  won- 
der grew  that  so  much  loveliness  is 
suffered  to  remain  hidden  under  the 
dust  of  ignorance  and  neglect.  Per- 
haps 'we  are  about  to  experience  a 
renascence  ill  the  musical  art.  Certain 
it  is  that  a reaction  would  be  whole- 
some. r' 

Bach  Concerto- Pleases 
More  archaic,  but  also  delightful  to 
the  sensibilities  of  those  who  believe 
tjiat  music  was  designed  to  be  hoard 
instead  of  seen,  touched,  tasted  and 
smelled,  was  the  Bach  concerto,  the 
solo  parts  of  which  were  played  by  Har- 
old Bauer,  Gino  Nastrueci  and  Nicolas 
Laucelta.  It  was  that  in-  A minor,  j 
transcribed  by  Baeli  himself  from  a 
clavier  fugue,  with  a slow  movement. 


Baroness  Olga  von 

without  bSn^noisy 'hnd  hekltfiily^free  I Yuerk-Rohn  were  heard  in  a recital  in 
from  sentimentality.  Mr  Mengelberg  I Rumford  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  uhen 
and  the  orchestra  had  great  fun  with  they  gave  evidence  of  careful  training 
h nod  made  their  enjoyment  satis-  and  reflected  the  sincere  endeavor  of 
it  and  made  rneir  euj  x the  baroness  to  prepare  the  young  idea 

factorily  contagious.  . - h for  the  concert  and  operatic  stage. 

Myra  Hess,  the  English  pianist  Among  the  students  taking  part  in 

created  such  a stir  in  recital  this  sea-  1hp  recita]  wcr0  Misses  Reed.  Kearnen, 
son  made  her  first  appearance  m Macri  Frederick.  Zinnecker.  It  alsh 


in  ^ t 

New  York  as  an  orchestral  soloist,  pjernara.  Pope.  Kelly,  Regan  and  Fleis- 
o laving  the  Schumann  concerto.  This  cher  and  Messrs.  Mayer,  . cbulzc. 
Ts  the  ideal  concerto  for  a woman  to  Jayaare,  La  here  and  Zanzi. 

play,  with  SmeClS  Miss  Ethel  Grow,  contralto,  appearec 

bronLerand  the  feminine  beauty  that  last  night  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  a 
underlies  Its  noblest  passages.  Miss  program  with  Ruth  Kemper,  violinist, 
Hess  gave  it  a rare  performance,  and  Henry  Holden  Huss.  composer 
playing  with  a lovely,  Uquid  t^e  that  pianmt.  gang  a ?roup  of  French 

held  its  own  with  the  orchestra  witn  anr|  a group  of  songs  by  Mr, 

out  stridency,  and  with  a brilliance  H whi(.h  were  mUoh  appreciated. 

I that  made  it  a thing  of  swirling  gusts  ^ - — 


Clavier  uu,  vr 

which  has  no  accompaniment,  taken 
from  a Trio  Sonata  in  D minor,  this  , 

■ i 4-  oVi  o wivi  i n » i 


Warum."  exqm 
“Traumes 

And 


■ dynamic  contr 
I ^eiicacv  of  shading. 

''  • whirling  prestissimo^.  ";'"ugU  { 

without  interruption,  ich 

of  tho  Chopin,  works  with  w 


[■nine  of 


adagio  was  the  most  charming 
portion  of  the  work,  not  only  because  j 
of  the  exquisite  tenderness  of 
its  themes,  but  because  in  it  the  bal- 
ance between  the  solo  instruments  was 
better  preserved  than  in  the  first  move- 
ment and  finale.  Mr.  Bauer  indeed 
strove,  with  the  taste  and  continence 
characteristic  of  him  in  all  his  play- 
ing of  Bach,  to  prevent  the  pianoforte 
from  assuming  a too  dominant  part, 
but  the  weight  of  the  string  orchestra 
when  all  the  forces  were  employed 
crushed  the  life  out  of  the  solo  part? 
for  violin  am)  flute  nevertheless.  T hd 
same  thing  was  noticeable  recently  at 
a concert  of  the  Symphony  bociet.y 
when  Mr.  Silot.i  brought  forward  his 
revision  of  the  Brandenburg  Concerto 
Grosso  in  D.  Perhaps  we  shall  never 
hear  one  of  these  concerted  pieces) 
of  Bach  sound  as  they  ought  to  sound 
until  some  one  plays  it  for  us  with) 
the  harpsichord  instead  of  the  modern 
pianoforte,  and  a small  accompanying 
body. 

Brahms's  “Song  of  Destiny’  Given 

The  choir. of  the  society  showed  evi- 
dences c£  excellent  training  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  in 
respect  of  precision,  nuance  and  tone 
quality,  but  for  a complete  understand 
ir.g  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
the  significance  of  Brahms’s  Song  ot  i 
Destiny”  it  was  deplorable  that  so  few 
of  its  words  were  intelligible.  A per- 
formance in  English  might  have  bet- 
tered matters  somewhat,  though  ti  e 
best  conceivable  translation  would 
have  sacrificed  some,  of  tnc  composer  » 
musical  effects,  especially  the  superb  , 
descriptive  setting  of  the  words  Von 
Klippe  zu  Klippe  geworfen. 

The  cantata  is  one  ot  the  composer  s 
si  .and  most  , inspired  works.  « 


mat  iiittGc  it  '•*****=»  . . „ 

and  drifts  of  sound  and  flashing  colc>r 
Mr.  Mengelberg’s  accompaniment , 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Between 
them,  conductor  and  pianist  achieved 
a balance  and  fusion  of  tone  quality 

that  approached  perfection.  In  the 
last  movement  particularly  Miss 
Hess’s  tone  was  wonderful.  Beneath 
the  steady  march  of  the  string  one 
heard  a sound  of  horns,  with  only  the 
lightning  speed  of  the  passage  and  its 
crispness  of  articulation  to  reveal  the 
fact  there  were  no  horns  at  all  bu 
the  piano.  The  audience  gave  the 
young  Pianist  a noteworthy  recep- 
tion. greeting  her  final  note  with  a 
crackle  of  applause  that  was  like  a 
burst  of  musketry  and  recalling  her 
times  without  number. 

Last  came  Chaikovsky’s  ‘ Pathe- 
tique”  symphony,  which  has  not  often 
been  heard  this  season.  The  orchestra 
played  it  in  the  main  superbly.  The 
third  movement,  which  was  thunder- 
ously applauded,  was  perhaps  the 


REIMHERR- 

deorge.  Reimherr,  tenor,  shared  his 
* - ■ _ t Kies  a na n i st  V6S- 


programme  with  his  accompanist  yes- 
terday evening  at  the  National  The- 
atre ’The  piano  solos  were  b> 
Rrahrns.  Binding,  Scriabine  and  De- 
hussv  and  the  songs  of  Mercadante, 
Verdi*  Chaikovsky,  Bleichman,  Haile 
Richard  Strauss,  Hugo  - Kaun  anc 
others.  ____ 


Qara  Bull  and  Husband 
In  Hippodrome  Concei 

Voice  of  English  Con’ral,°  ? 
Longer  Retains  Full  Measure 
of  Former  Beauty 

Dame  Clara  Butt  and  her  husba 
Rumford,  the  well-known  English  c< 
1 trait o and  barytone,  were  heard  h< 
! for  the  first  time  in  seven  years  at  J 
Hippodrome  last  evening. 


St  JSS»I.  for  the  brasses  were  Clara’s  unusual  height  made  her 

i^SCand.rSwore 

strings,  and  once,  near  the  end,  the 


players  nearly  ran  away  (ro“th<:ir 
conductor.  The  other  movements, 
'however,  had  beautiful  color,  elasticity 

fGtt  ^hardly  fashionable  any  more 
to  like  the  “Pathetique.”  It  has  been 
I too  long  a favorite;  its  themes  have 
i all  been  memorized  and  its  last  emo 
, tlonal  secret  has  been  wrung  from  it 
by  a generation  of  intensive  playing, 
To  hear  Mengelberg  conduct  it,  how- 
l ever,  is  to  have  a lesson  in  eterna 
i verities.  He  can  still  make  it  a work 
jof  troubling,  pathetic  beauty  and,  at 
J times,  almost  intolerable  poignancj 
1 and  elomience.  . ..  - 

SYMPHONY’S  CONCERT. 

Appears 

Joseph 


tbevinne.  Pianist. 
Soloist  With  Orchestra. 


The  New 

. losed  its  *ubscnfp.,rnooli  with  a dclight- 

HaU  yesterday  > joseph  Lhe- 

! fully  varied  ^VaUcr  Damrosch 


eral  decoctions,'  while  a hand  of  b 
Hants  glistened  on  her  ^cfd.  ® 
lime,  she  appeared  the  footlights  W 
turned  on  in  her  honor.- 

Unfortunately  much  ofthc  rehn 
which  formerly  made  ber  ' te 
t raordinarv-  in  quality  as  wen  a- 
! volume,  has  disappeared  since  she 

here.  The  extreme  lower  n 
j have  lost  in  color  ard., op,U  <‘‘^e 
r(w  cilieflv  ill  her  middle  tones, 
sang  Beethoyen’l  ’In  Q^-ta  Tonf 
and  Creation’s  Hymn,  ^bjet  de 
amour,”  from  G uek  . ]i|- 

Haydn’s  Spirit  Song  a"d  thT"  L 
' and  sentimental  songs  of  the  I 
which  she  and  her  husband  ha\e  ► 
popular  with  English  audiences.  I 
P Mr  Rumford’s  contributions  f 
; c- is  ted  in  songs  o'  the  same  chars 
which  he  sang  eyinpatnetica  . l 

Kreiricrf  XUVUXu. 
other  compose  s.  The  “Cccmpa— 

Tov rc'n s w e re  a ^fea't u r e^ o f t h e e v c 


U"  synt- 
Scotch  mu- 
ltzer,  a eom- 


rh*'  Chamber  Mialir  Art  Society* 

e Chamber  Music  Art  Society, 
|"h  has  already  been  heard  before  in 
York  tills  season,  grave  a concert 
[he  Town  Hall  last  evening  at  which 
j program  was  made  up  of  Brahms's 
flnet  trio,  op.  Ill;  Albert  Runssel's 
trtlssement  for  wind  instruments  and 
io,  and  Schubert's  octet  for  strings 
wind  instruments. 

e finest  results  were  grained  in  the 
Ing  of  Brahma's  trio,  a work  seldom 
*d  in  chamber  concerts,  it  is  music 
it  respective,  elegiac  character  in  nil 
our  movements,  in  which  the  crainet 
sod  with  an  exquisite  feeling  for  its 
1 quality  and  for  the  union  of  that 
Ity  with  the  tone  of  the  'cello  and 
o.  There  are  none  of  the  bravuru 
lages  that  distinguish,  for  Instance, 
slow  movement  of  the  clarinet  quin- 
wrltten  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
position  was  played  into  the  finest 
se  of  proportion  by  Messrs.  Charles 
piano:  J’ercy  Such,  'cello,  and 
■s  Urisez,  clarinet:  with  great 

;h  and  great  beauty  of  tone. 

■ussel's  divertissement  Is  in  one 
cnient : music  of  not  the  most  seri- 
tmport,  characteristic  of  some  of 
r.uern  French  ways  of  thought  and 
xprcssion  and  adeptly  calculated  for 
instruments.  Scnuuect’s  octet  is 
her  piece  opportunities  for  hearing 
seldom  is  given,  full  of  th 


acleiistic  wealth  of  tile  composer's 
one  In  which  his  melodic  vein 
richest  and  most  liberal.  There  are 
ths  In  It,  but  they  are  of  absorbing 
■st,  even  at  their  longest.  The  in- 
mental  combination  is  rich  and  the! 
ness  Is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  ! 
do  bass.  1 


iSnow  Maiden”  and  "Manon”  Sung. 

[Two  performances  of  opera  m French 
e a rare  coincidence  at  the  Mero- 
ilitan  yesterday,  the  matinf-e  of  " The 
totv  Maiden  ” being  a benefit  for  the 
jew  York  State  League  of  lyomen 
oters.  Bori.  d'Arle,  Dclauncis  Diaz, 
lalmers  and  ftothier  appeared  in 
Imsky- Korsakoff's  translated  fnirv  tale 
id  Bodanzky  conducted.  Massenet's 
Mahon  " was  repeated  last  evening  in 
e regular  subscription  with  Fairar. 
lamiee  and  .Scotti  lieadoing  a largely 
miliar  cast,  and  Hasselmans  Jeadin 


forilng  orchestral  highball  of  hlstoryleal 
type.  For  those  who  enjoy  beholding  a 
man  battling  with  trouble  there  was 
D’Albert's  cello  concerto,  with  llans 
Kindlcr  as  the  solo  performer.  And 
finally  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
enjoy  unusktl!  tragedies  bristling  with 
agonies  and  concluding  with  celestial 
rapture,  there  was  Strauss's  "Death 
and  Transfiguration.” 

Wagner’s  overture  retains  Its  vitality 
in  spite  of  all  the  modernizations  of 
■ music,  the  new  methods  of  depicting 
storm  and  stress  and  the  discoveries  of 
y^lr.ew  ocean  to  be  painted  only  in  jade  ■ 
, green,  anrealin  and  periwinkle  blue.  The.  ' 
y,  (performance  of  the  composition  was  vis-  ( 
* crous  in  the  extreme.  The  winds  blew  [,' 
and  the  waves  roared;  the  poor  Hoi-  5 
lander  heat  vaoinly  at  the  point  of  the  7 
cape  and  Souta  hymneda  salvation  badly  >,1 
. needed.  Vanderdecken  was  not  King  J 
"J\Lear,  but  one  could  fancy  him  declaim-  '■ 
\ ' ing  "Blow  windsand  crack  your  cheeks." 
[Atany  rate  the  blowers  of  brass  some- 
times seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  it. 
Otherwise  the  overture  was  brlliantly 
performed. 

i The  same  depreatory  observation  as  t c. 
(■winds  might  apply  to  the  playing  of  the  J 
peaceful  symphony  of  Mendelssohn,  who  j 
was  too  much  of  a.  gentleman  to  be  an  [i 
Ossian  and  ride  on  the  breast  of  the  || 
storm.  Otherwise  the  symphony,  which  ^ 
was  performed  without  pauses  between  j 
movemenets,  was  admirably  done.  Thu 
finesse  of  the  orchestra  was  exhibited  in 
it  to  great  advantage.  Mr.  d’Albert's 
concerto  is  a good  work  in  its  kind,  not 
a masterpiece,  but  something  with  which 
a competent  cellist  with  a,  good  tone  can 
accomplish  much  to  his  own  glory-  Mr. 
Kindler  is  sucha  cellist  and  the  audience 
approved  of  what  he  dicl. 

About  the  Strauss  work  only  this  need 
be  said.  We  have  had  a magnificent, 
feast  of  Strauss  this  season.  Every  one 
has  had  his  readings  and  the  singular 
old  musician  who  composed  the  Strauss 
pieces  has  had  his.  Curiously  enough  - 

_ .-..--a  1 ___  — ' — Cj-1’.:  fjg 

his  were  often  different  from  the  others. 

| Which  goes  to  show  that  he  also  is  a 
I virtuoso  conductor. 

NEW  SOPRANO  MAKES  DEBUT. 


Mew  York  Trio  Plays  Beethoven. 

Clarence  Adler,  Scipione  Guidi  and 
arnelius  Van  Vliet  closed  their  third 
ason  as  the  New  York  Trio  with  a 
ird  concert  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
ail,  where  a large  audience  greeted 
eir  special  Beethoven  program.  The 
ayers  were  oplauded  in  Beethoven’s 
ios  in  E _flat.  op.  No.  1.  and  in  B 
it,  op.  !i, , between  which  numbers 
' Kreutzer  " sonata  was  played  bi- 
ller and  Guidi. 

i*rles  Carver  in  Romantic  Songs. 

I baries  Carver,  a young  basso  with  a 
lit,  pleasant  style,  gave  an  Aeolian 
itinee  yesterday  as  an  earnest  of  prog- 
t is  since  he  won  last  year's  Federated 
isic  Club  prize.  He  sang  with  simple 
inement  romantic  pieces  by  Robert 
anz,  Rachmaninoff,  Laparra  and  ka 
rgr  Mr.  La  Forge  accompanied  all. 

I tiding  I he  song  " Before  Thy  Cross  " . 
th  organ,  as  a last  encore. 
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harlos  Carver,  the  tall  young  Ameri- 
haiso.  gave  a delightful  recital  in 
olian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  before 
lost  oi  friends  and  music  lovers.  Mr. 
rver  has  much  fo  give  his  hearers, 
ng  possessed  of  an  unusually  fine 
sieal  voice,  splendid  diction  and  deep, 
•t  onant  tone.  Also,  a really  remarkable 
nis-imo  for  a basso  allows  for  more 
iefy  in  expression  than  one  expects 
a low  voice. 

flu  dr.  Carver's  program  comprised  a 
nber  of  lovely  songs  to  which  he  did 
justice.  "Hear  Me,  Ye  Winds  and 
rv'  ’,h'o  Pan^!1>  and  “The  Sea  Hath 

. V ,by  rran?-.  ProTed  to  he  ex- 
ent  .'chivies  for  his  voice,  although 

11)  tflP  mftPO  


j !)  Miss  Augusta.  Kedyn  Discloses! 
Voice  of  Good  Quality. 

Mias  Augusta  Kedyn,  mezzo  soprano,!' 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  here  in  a 
song  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Her  program  was  planned  ap- 
parently to  exhibit  as  comtprehensively 
as  possible  her  versatility  in  style  and 
interpretation,  as  well  as  to  test  the 
range  and  quality  of  her  voice.  Opera 
was  represented  by  the  familiar  "Invo- 
cation" of  Orfeo  from  Peri's  "Euridice” 
and  Gluck's  more  familiar  "Divinities 
du 'Styx."  There  were  German  lieder 
by  Ries,  Mendolssohn  and  Strauss  and 
French.  Russian'and  English  songs.  Miss 
Redyn  was  content  to  sing  the  Russian 
lyrics  in  'French. 

The  singer  disclosed  a voice  of  good 
natural  quality,  especially  rich  and  .pow- 
erful in  the  medium,  which,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  managed  better  than  the 
upper  and  lower  ranges.  Her  technic 
show.ed  that  she  had  reached  competent 
institution,  but  not  enough  of  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  lady  had  emerged  into 
the- glare  of  fire  footlights  somewhat  pre- 
maturely. But  it  is  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  she  can  make  a career 
■ as  a singer,  if  her  ambition  does  not.  out- 
run her  powers.  She  was  heard  by  a 
friendly  audience  and  receive!  many 
bouquets. 

CHICAGO  PIANIST  HERE. 


oc  lamiiinr 
varturn  in  Wng- 
ner'a  “Flying  Dutchman”;  Mendels- 
sohn's ••Scotch”  symphony;  Strauss's 
tune  poem,  " TaA  and  Verklarung." 
Mr.  Hans  Kindler,  formerly  tho  first 
"cellist  of  tho  orchestra,  was  tho  soloist 
, and  played  Eugcn  d' Albert’s  'cello  oon- 
cqrto. 

Mr.  Stowkowskl  was  in  a vehoipent 
mood.  The  “ Flying  Dutchman  " st^i’t-  • 
ed.  It;  the  overture  needs  vehemence  j 
and  got  it.  Then  it  was  carried  over 
Into  Mendelssohn’s  symphony  and  Was 
manifest  especially  in  tho  blowing  of 
brass  lnstruroments.  Mr.  Stokowski  has 
so  beautiful  a choir  of  brass  players 
that  it  was  a pity  to  make  them  sacri- 
fice so  much  of  their  beauty  of  tone  as 
they  had  bo  meet  his  requirements  last 
evening. 

It  created  something  of  a disturbance 
In  Meldelssohn’s  symphony,  though  this  , 
i Is  not  quite  so  tamo  a piece  as  it  is  I 
sometimes  made  to  be.  And  then,  in  the  1 
adagio  movement,  when  he  wanted  the  ( 
brass  to  play  softly  Mr.  Stokowski  had 
them  play  at  one  point  with  stopped  | 
Instruments— another  pity,  for  the  brass  1 
players  command  a most  beautiful  pi- 
anissimo with  their  instruments  in  their 
! natural  state.  Dir  Mendelssohn  write 
for  stopped  trumpets  in  this  movement':1  ! 
Did  he  even  write  for  stopped  trump^s?  I 
Mr.  Stokowski  commendably  met  Men- 
delssohn’s wishes  in  regard  to  this  sym- 
phony by  playing  the  four  movements 
without  interruption.  He  might  have 
gone  a little  further  and  played  the 
score  as  it  is  written.  In  other  respects 
I he  gave  an  admirably  finished,  brilliant 
and  rhythmically  stirring  performance 
of  the  symphony— a work  which  well 
deserves  a hearing  at  not  too  frequent 
intervals. 

Mr.  Kindler  played  d’ Albert's  concerto 
while  Mr.  Van  Vliet,  a few  blocks 
[ further  downtown,  was  playing  the  same 
concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  Society ; 

[ another  instance  of  the  failure  of  deep 
[ thought  and  anxious  care  on  the  part  J 
of  conductors  to  avoid  duplications  of 
each  other’s  schemes. 

D’Albert's  ’eello  concerto  is  not  one  of 
the  most  frequently  recurring  items  on 
the  programs  of  symphony  concerts.  It  | 
was  heard  here  twenty-one  years  ago ; i 
It  seems  now  eloyingly  sweet  in  its  se-  ' 
ductlve  melodies,  to  which  the  composer 
has  devoted  most  of  his  attention,  ap- 
parently inserting  now  and  again  elabo- 
rate passage  work  such  as  is  least  fit- 
ting for  the  'cello  to  deliver,  not  be- 
cause it  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
case,  but  because  he  rememhered  that 
he  was  writing  a concerto,  and  such 
things  are  necessary  in  concertos. 

Mr.  Kindler  played  the  sweet  melo- 
dies fervently,  though  his  tone  is  not 
quite  of  the  warmth  and  expressiveness 
that  they  cry  for,  and  the  elaborate 
passage  work  skillfully  and  fluently;  an 
i excellent  performance  that  was  nvicl) 
applauded. 


Frederic  Dixon,  Pianist,  Pleases.  ; 

Frederic  Dixon,  pianist  of  long  arms 
] and  nimble  fingers,  made  himself  wel- 
come in  a first  matinee  at  the  Town 
I Hall  yestferday,  playing  as  h‘e  had  in 
I Chicago  width  frank  homage  to  Joseffy 
and  Bloomfield-Zeisler.  He  brought 
power  and . swiftness,  if  not  all  its  ten- 
derness, to  MacDowell's  " Keltic  ” 
sonata,  adding  works  of  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Rachmaninoff  and  Liszt. 


Augusta  Redyn  Gives  Song  Recital. 

Augusta  Redyn,  mezzo-soprano,  gave 
a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  assisted  by  Emily  Miller  at 
the  piano.  Her  tasteful  program  need- 
lessly tabulated  the  poets  with  the  com- 
posers' names,  while  her  voice  was 
easily  forced  to  a vibrato  for  emotional 
stress.  Her  singing  had  a note  of  sin- 
cerity, however,  and  the  erwas  novelty 
in  songs  of  Loeffler,  Cyril  Scott  and 
Florence  Grandland. 

PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


„ ajiuoilffn 

as  m the  more  romantic  songs  that 
fine  pianissimo  and  legato  appeared 
best  advantage.  Brahms's  "Sapphic 
• “ru ^ Richard  Strauss’s  “The 
er  s Pledfee  "In  the  Silence  of  the 
ht.  b>  Rachmaninoff,  and  La 
f s.c  s - were  striking  ex- 

■:■!  ’!os  of,tbe  trUR  'oner’s  music.  Two 
acau  folk  songs.  “Heart  Mislaid” 
Sanctuary,  by  La  Forge  closed 
program,  which  included  sfv’eral  en- 


;e  • 
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Philadelphia  0 

By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON'. 

L’he  ninth  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
'ii  ohestra  took  place  last  evening  in 
rn&Sie  Hall.  The  program  was  ar- 
pj6  ,ged  to  meet  the  needs  .of  all  sorts 
5 ( 1 conditions  of  men.  For  persons  of 
itastic  inclinations,  fond  of  the 
ostly  mysteries  of  the  deep/there  was 
igner’s  “Flying  Dutchman"  overture. 
>r  those  cherishing  affectionate  j 


Frederic  Dixon  Pleases  Large  Au- 
dience at  Town  Hall. 

Frederic  Dixon,  a pianist  from  Chi- 
cago. who  is  now  living  in  this  city, 
gave  his  first  New  York  recital  yester- 
day afternon  at  Town  Hall.  He  is  a 
player  who  comes  with  an  admirable 
technical  equipment  and,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  something  to  say  for 
himself.  His  principal  number,  Mac- 
Dowell’s  "Keltic"  sonata,  he  played  with 
inteligence  and  dramatic  power,  although 
he  failed  to  impart  to  the  slow  move- 
ment all  the  “naive  tenderness"  called 
for  by  the  composer.  He  gave  several 
pieces  from  Chopin,  including  the  scherzo, 
opus  39,  with  clarity  and  technical  finish, 
rather  than  with  an  abundance  of  richly 
hued  tone  colors. 

A player  of  strong  and  virile  musical 
instincts,  he  was  again  at  his  best  in 
the  stirring  martial  prelude,  opus  23,  No. 
5.  of  Rachmaninov.  His  program  began 
with  Beethoven's  “Andante”  in  F and 
closed  with  a group  by  Liszt.  His  audi- 
ence was  large  and  enthusiastic, 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


delight.  His  reacj 
is  always  dignil 
brings  him  genuj 
.]  ence  wa*  large. 


the  symphony 
brilliant,  and 
Ess.  The  audi- 


Ihe  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  last  eve- 


|THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

j Mr.  Stokowski  has  evidently  been 
up  in  the  attic  poking  around  among 
the  old  boxes  full  of  thir  — that 
might  come  in  handy  some  day. 
“Hello,”  he  may  ’’are  said,  “if  here 
isn’t  Mendelssohn’s  Scotch  symphony! 
Just  the  thing  for  a warm  night  in 
March.”  So,  dusting  it  off  carefully 
and  smoothing  out  a few  of  the  deep- 
est wrinkles,  he  brought  it  down- 
stairs and  tried  it  on  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hail. 
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And  really  the  old  thing  was 
rather  becoming.  There  was  a faint 
mustiness  about  It  that  even  tho  lav- 
ender couldn't  quite  disguise  and  It 
had  given  way  here  and  there  at  toe 
themes,  but  on  the  whole  it  woe  not 
so  badly  out  of  style  as  one  might 
think.  Certainly  it  didn’t  show  its 
eighty  years. 

Mendelssohn  still  contrives  to  be 
interesting  in  his  lighter  moods.  The 
scherzo  of  the  Scotch  symphony  lust 
night  was  u delight,  with  its  oboes 
and  clarinets  chuckling  over  Gaelic 
witticisms  and  the  strings  quoting 
tho  more  Rabelaisian  utterances  of 
Burns.  Parts  of  the  finale  and  a re- 
spectable proportion  of  tho  first 
movement  as  well  were  engaging  and 
harmless. 

But  tho  more  serious  Mendelssohn 
of  the  adagio  is  a bit  soporific  at  this 
late  day.  It  is  the  music  of  a man 
who  felt  sincerely  but  never  very 
deeply,  whose  greatest  Joy  was  con- 
tentment and  whose  deepest  sorrow 
was  a vague  sadness  at  the  thought 
of  other  people’s  tragedies.  Wagner's 
"Flying  Dutchman”  overture,  which 
preceded  the  symphony,  sounded  posi- 
tively terrifying  in  retrospect  Those 
savage  open  fifths  wrought  havoc 
with  the  polite  melancholies  of  the 
amiable  Felix. 

The  next  scene  might  have  been 
called  "The  return  of  the  Prodigal,” 
for  the  soloist  In  d’Albert's  cello  con-  j 
ccrto  was  none  other  than  Hans  Kin- 
dler, who  came  back  to  play  as  as- 
sisting artist  with  the  orchestra  of 
which  he  had  been  a momber.  In  this 
concerto  d’Altoert  has  made"  a valiant 
attempt  to  overcome  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  low  register  of  the 
solo  instrument  and  has  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. The  work  is  hardly  compara. 
ble  with  a masterpiece  like  Brahms’s 
great  double  concerto,  which  Mr.  Kin- 
dler and  Mr.  Rich  used  to  play  so 
well,  but  It  Is  graceful,  melodious 
music,  well  written  for  soloist  and 
orchestra,  and  not  much  too  long. 

Mr.  Kindler  played  it  superbly, 
flashing  through  the  florid  passages 
with  never  a suspicion  of  a scratch 
and  lending  warmth  and  distinction 
to  the  cantabile  sections  with  his 
lovely,  full  tone.  His  fine  playing, 
coupled  with  the  undeniable  charm 
of  his  stage  presence,  won  him  long  1 
and  hearty  applause. 

Strauss’s  “Tod  und  Verklaerung"  j 
ended  the  programme,  played  with  the  i 
same  faultless  f inish  that  Dr.  Strauss  | 
won  from  the  orchestra  last  fall,  and  i 
with  rather  more  fire  and  oratorical 1 
contrast.  Throughout  the  evening 
Mr.  Stokowski's  conducting  was  of  his 
best.  The  men  played  with  the  sup- 
pleness, surety  of  attack  and  delicacy 
of  color  that  have  made  them  one  of 
the  finest  orchestras  in  the  world. 


D'Albert’s  Concerto  Played  by 
First  ’Cellist  of  Orchestra. 

Eugen  d'Albert's  cello  concerto  in  C 
major,  played  by  Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  a 
first  cellist  of  the  orchestra,  was  the 
Second  number  in  Mr.  Mengelberg's  pro- 
gram at  the  Philharmonic  concert  last 
evening  in  (he  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Van  Vliet  played  the  music  with 
exquisite  finish,  taste  and  a polished 
style.  At  the  close  he  was  recalled  four 
or  five  times. 

The  orchestral  numbers  — both  re- 
peated from  Mr.  Mengelberg's  recent 
programs— were  the  B minor  suite.  No. 
2,  of  Bach,  which  is  scored  for  strings 
and  flutes,  and  Tschaikovsky’s  "Pa- 
thetic” symphony.  The  Bach  music,  in 
which  Mr.  Mengeiberg  plays  the  con- 1 
tinuo  on  a piano  transformed  to  repre- 
sent a harpsiqilord,  was  received  with 


‘St.  Frances  of  Assizi,’  by  I 
First  Time  Anywhere 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  program  of  Italian  music  which 
the  Schola  Cantorum  under  Kurt 
Schindler's  direction  offered  in  Carnegi- 
Hall  la3t  evening,  consisted  of  two  of 
Verdi's  four  sacred  pieces  written  in 
1S98,  namely,  the  “Stabat  Mater”  and 
the  ”Te  Deum,”  Ildebrando  Pizzetti’r 
“Lament  for  the  Death  of  Hyppolitoes” 
on  text  by  D’Ajtnunzio,  and  Francesco  ] 
Maliplero's  “Saint  FYancis  of  Assisi.” 
Of  these  the  second  Verdi  piece,  and  the  I 
Pizzetti  composition  were  new  here,  J 
while  Mallpiero’s  work  was  given  for 
the  first  time  anywhere. 

Verdi  may  be  permitted  to  rest  on  his 
laurels  for  the  moment.  The  place  of 
honor  must  be  accorded  to  the  last 
number  on  the  list  which  addressed 
itself  to  its  first  public  audience.  It  is 
divided  into  four  episodes,  first,  the  ad- 
dress of  St.  Francis  to  his  flock  on  the 
excellence  of  poverty ; second,  the  ser- 
mon to  the  birds:  third,  the  supper  of 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Chiara,  and  fourth, 
the  death  of  St-  Francisn 

The  text  of  the  first  section  begins 
1 with  the  familiar  passage  from  St.  Mat- 
thew containing  the  words,  “Sell  all  that 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.”  This 
'passage  contains  tho  fundamental  doc- 1 
trine  of  the  Franciscan  order.  Then  fol- 
lows text  from  the  Canzone  della  Pov- 
erta  of  Jacopo  da  Todi.  The  sermon  to 
the  birds  and  the  third  scene  are  from 
the  Florettt”  of  St.  Francis.  The  final  i 
scene  is  taken  from  the  life  of  the  saint  I 
«MU^°,na'l°Jlt.Ura'  Malipiero  told  Mr. 
Schindler  that  he  even  dreamed  of  scenic 

m hefn-f0r  h‘f  work:  but  that  appeared 
to  be  impracticable. 
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Mr.  Dc  Lnoa  Soloist. 

; The  scoro  is  -written  for  solo  bary- 
tone (Mr.  de  Luca  of  the  opera),  chorus 
and  an  orchestra  of  full  modern  dimen- 
i slons,  even  to  the  piano.  Mr.  Malipiero's 
. appreciation  of  the  character  of  his  text 
’ j determined  him  to  give  his  music  a 
! meddleval  color  In  spite  of  its  modern 
apparatus.  The  melodic  substance, 
therefore,  is  created  out  of  the  Gre- 
gorian materials  and  the  harmonies  are 
rigidly  archaic,  often  harking  back  to 
the  style  of  the  first  crude  experiments 
denominated  "Organus”  by  Hucbald. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
such  a work,  enjoying  its  first  per- 
formance, would  furnish  material  for 
extended  and  perhaps  even  Important 
comment,  but  precisely  the  contrary  is 
the  case.  Signor  Malipiero’s  text  is  ini-  . 
measurably  better  than  his  music.  He 
has  written  much  lugubrious  declama- 
tion for  the  solo  barytone  and  with  this 
Mr.  de  Luca  labored  with  profound  sin- I 
b cerity  and  palpable  emotion.  But  what  J 
L he  had  to  sing  was  very  poor»stuff,  in- 
deed. 

The  chorus  had  no  extraordinary  mat- 
ter to  present,  unless  one  might  apply 
the  term  extraordinary  to  the  cries  of 
alarm  uttered  -when  St.  Francis  was 
' supposed  to  he  in  a burning  church. 
Such  music  can  inspire  nothing  but  re- 
gret that  choral  art  has  fallen  to  so  low 
an  estate  in  the  land  of  Carissimi 
The  orchestra  makes  a great  parade 
of  devices  In  this  work,  but  the  melodic 
materials  which  the  confusion  of  sounds 
cannot  conceal,  are  threadbare  ram-! 
nants  of  the  ages.  They  have  done! 

r dutv  on  land  and  sea  and  they  arei 
1 entitled  to  a rest.  The  listener  could 
! not  help  recalling  the 
i theatrical  “Te  Deum”  of  Verdi,  whlcu 

- ! had  already  been  heard.  The  grand  old 
I '^an  at  any  rate  had  Ideas.  The  young 

- | one  had  only  mannerisms. 

From  the  Composer’s  Opera. 

Pizzetti’s  threnody  is  from  his  opera 
■•Fedra”  (1913)  and  is  for  mezzo-so- 
prano and  double  chorus  a cappelia.  T..e 
, composer’s  fondness  for  recond.te  mu^ 
cal  effects  is  revealed  in  the  fact  tha 
his  first  chorus  contains  no  basses 
1 the  second  no  sopranos.  _ Each  choir 
] sim's  in  a different  “mode  or  ecclesiao- 
tic  tonalitv,  while  the  solo  voice  uses 
a scale  approaching  the  modern  minor 
The  fragment  proved  to  be  remarkao  y 
beautiful  and  interesting  muslu  L - 
composer’s  tonal  devices  did  not  obtrude 
themselves,  but  cooperated  Perfectly  m 
his  well  developed  scheme.  The  so)o| 
passage,  not  very  well  sung  by  M.-S 
Elsie  Lyon,  revealed  itself  as  a hn^ 
piece  of  lyric  declamation. 

Signor  Pizzetti’s  purpose,  if  one  mi0l« 
iud^e  from  this  excerpt,  was  to  eom- 
posfmusic  for  a classic  opera  story  as 
a Monteverdi  might  have  composed  it 
were  he  living  to-day.  In  other  words 
he  has  endeavored  to  write  an  opera 
score  in  the  form  and  manner  of  the 
fathers  of  Italian  operas,  but  with  the 
■use  of  modern  idioms  in  melodic  and 
[ harmonic  utterance.  It  wou'^  b V ® 
cidedly  interesting  to  hear  the  w.i  il 

) °^But  one  wonders  what  Italy  can  think 
O*  it  The  thing  seems  inconceivable  m 
these  days.  But  if  Italy  will  not  en- 
dure a renaissance  of  its  own  golden 
age,  what  other  country  will  welcome  it. 
One  thing  is  tolerably  certain.  If  th.. 
rest  of  Pizzetti’s  “Fedra”  is  like  what 
wfs  heard  last  night  it  will  never  be 
successful  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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j How  much  of  the -work '(rf  the  Schola  , 
Cantorum  may  be  described  as  loves 
labor  lost,  and  how  much  hard  labo  j 
wasted  it  would  require  a keen  analys. 
to  determine;  and  he  would  not  be  able  j 
to  do  it  without  searching  the  hearts 
loi  the  society’s  patrons  and  conductor 
Perhaps  they  consider  nothing  lost  that 
enables  them  to  press  the  unctl°" 

: l!  cir  souls  that  they  are  accomplishing 
py.d  so  long  as  they  are  performing 
) which  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  If 

usi  hitherto  unheard  m New 
' York  it  is  supposed  by  that  token  to 
> . .Nc-Wng  of  oerformance,  no  matter 
ft*  "7 ' ‘ if  it  is  new 

■'  p0niarks0what,the  unthinking ; call  prog- 
K1  :/■  .-i  ; “progressive’  it  it  good. 

T c'lf  t t>4r  innermost  hearts,  is, 
le  fancy;  like  that  of  the  Hindu  before 
1 . . ’ p„ovvs  that  It  IS  ugly  b’ir- 

! -eel^that  'it  is  great.  Or  he  affects  so 

demonstration  at  last 
rrnrp^,  of  the  society  in  Lar- 
■o  Hali  d a truth  to  which  Dr.  yon 
...  jrave  expression  m «.  let 

to  vTa?cagni.  Ho' had  lost  his  nead 
„ «rav«lier ia  P.ustifeana”  and  in  o.- 
t.  pmnhavze  his  praise  of  it  he 
mooned  Verdi.  Then  h grew  weary 
tC  hot-blooded  Aitfle  -pera,  turned. 


Th 


sobered  mir 
d wrote  tc 


: ir 


Verdi’s  later  operas 
effect:  “I 


tsvc  found 

CTwo  Sacred  Pieces  by  Verii 

were  Verdi’s  Uat  bluest  to  the  XVxvls 

double  with  an  a ca- 

^"Maria,”  based  on  a singular 

years  and  fame,  ine  —“'A  v . 

SFSi  bSiS  SrWva  bj  U»  SchoL 

• C Last  nTght’s  performance  was  there- 
fore a repetition,  whereas  the 
Deum,”  so  far  as  we  knoW,  was  given  a 
hearing  in  America.  After  these 
compositions  came  two  products  from 
the  minds  of  two  men  whom  some 
devotees  of  the  new  wouid  have  ns  be 
ijeve  are  the  fine  flower  or  Italy  s ere 

S genius  to-day-a  Threnooy  by 
Iidebrando  Pizzdt(i  and  a sort  of  dra- 

. marie  cantata  entitled  ban  Francisco 
rf’Assisi”  bv  G.  Francesco  Malipiero. 

After  listening  to  them  with  the  Pa - 
r;enco  and  open-mindedness  enjoine. 
by  dutv,  we  felt  -*th  Dr.  von  Bdlow 
that  the  man  who  still  stands  toy  - 
greatest  advance  which  music  has  made 
in  Italy  is  he  who  m plain  English 
would  be  called  Joseph  Green. 

“Stabat  Mater”  Work  of  Beauty 

The  “Stabat  Mater”  Is  a work  of 
strength  and  beauty  from  beginning .to 
end.  It  is  an  eloquent  setting  of  the 
-l  opnuencQ — melodious,  dramatic  in 

theatrical,  reverential,  dmect.  Not  n 

ssf  ill-  »< 

tk.  VMn  MotW  .. 
thf*  foot  of  the  cross,  of  tne  tear  oi 
eternal  punishment  and  hop®  ^ 

joy  in  Paradise  by  means  of  harmonic 
3 rid  orchestral  devices  which  may  not 
r, „-v  but  v.’hich  fire  the  imagination,  i 
quicken  the  emotions  and  arc  oiuslcal.  ; j 
• 4 The  “Te  Deum”  seems  to  us  less  in 
,Jr.d  but  it  also  has  its  moments  of 
exaltation.  Though  a 4oubl« chorus  » 
cr-inloved  th»  composer  does  not  cm 
ploy  the  antiphony  associated  in  tradi- 
tion  with  the  composition  of  the i text 
though  something  liko  it  the 

;n  the  successive  proclamation  by 
S Afferent  voices  of  the  chorus  of  the 
phrases  “Te  gloribsus  APO»tolorum1(> 

, “To  Prophetarum,  Te  Martyrum, 

“Te  per  orbem  terrarum,  etc.,  . f °1-  j 
1 owe  if  by  a splendid  tutti  on 
■ immenss  magistatis,  and  a still  mo 
sonorous  outourst_  on  Te  Rex  g • _ • | 

Christi.  “It  is  .music  for  the  church  and 
compels  regret  that  it  falls  under  the 
tabu  of  the  Congregation  cf  Rites. 

Two  Newer  Works  Contrasted 
The  Threnody  by  Pizzetti  is  a choral 
lament  over  the  death  oi  Hippolytus, 
written  us  between -acts  muBic  for  tne 
opera  “Fedra.”  for  which  d’Annunzio 
sunnlied  the  words.  In  a manner  it 
marirs  a reversion  to  tho  choral  madri- 
gals which  were  written  vor  the  fii- 
lyric  dramas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  the  mumc  is  I 
of  the  new  type — new  but,  not  withou  . i 
emoUcnal  power  and  beauty  and  not 
^trained,  unnatural  and  unlovely  like 
the  music  cf  Malipiero. 

In  his  cantata  the  composer  pre- 
scribes scenes,  as  did  Rubinstein  in 
his  Biblical  operas.  Preceded  by  a pro- 
I lmrue.  these  scenes  picture  n*. 
t Francis’s  hymn  in  praise  ot  poyeity 
| and  the  comments  of  his  companions, 

< he  saint's  sermon  to  the  tods,  the 
sunper  with  his  friend  St.  Clara,  his 
death  and  his  dying  song  ' to  the  sun 

I Before- Francis  consecrated  himself  to 
! the  service  of  religion  he  was  a young 
man  of  the  world  and  so  musically 
! Sited?  not  to  say  addicted  to  secular 
I ?0-r.  in  the  Romance  tongue,  that  ne 
t-  sTn  cknamed  “the  little  Frenchman.” 

' Years  ago  the  Oratorio  Society  per- 
formed an  oratorio  by  Edgar  T*ne!,  in  . 
which  we  were  permitted  to  dmcern  , 
the  saint’s  lyric  gifts.  Aj  repie 
sented  by  Signor  De  Luca  he  was  a 
sorry  musician.  It  was  not  De  Luca  s 
fault-  he  would  have  sung  delight 
fully  had  Mr.  Malipiero  given  him  a 
tune.  But.  melody  and  euphonious 
harmony  have  no  place  in  Malipiero  s 
scheme  of.  musical  illustration.  The 
saint  declaims  and  chants,  bo  do  his 
followers,  but  never  with  the  tune 
fulness  of  even  the  dryest  of  the 
o’d  Gregorian  canticles.  Under  their 
voices  the  orchestra  makes  sometimes 
sh’-ill,  sometimes  weird  and  cadaverous 
noises.  An  unruly  congregation  of 
birds  utters  irregular  calls  during  th 
sermon,  which  is  far  from  being  as 
impressive  as  that  which  Liszt 
preaches  on  the  pianoforte 

Eut  the  strangest  part  of  the  score 
is  that  descriptive  of  the  supper  of  the 
1 saints.  The  orchestra,  with  madden- 
i jnrr  reiteration,  utters  a phrase  wnich 
1 sounds  like  (certainly  no  more  melodi- 
ous or  dignified)  the  tune  of  3 chll- 
I drens’  ganlgk-“RinS  Around  a Rosy 
now  high,  now  low;  now  in  one  key, 
now  in  another;  anon  in  half  a dozen 
kevs  at  once— while  the  chorus  of  men 
and  women  utter  glissando  shrieks  like 
!a  siren  (the  instrument,  not  the  crea- 


", 
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his  name  I I turc  that  tempted  Ulysses  with  song  -. 

! The  din  was  atrocious.  A first  Pef" 

| formancc  of  the  work  in  the  worla  it 
1 was;  we  wonder  how  much  merit  there 
j was  in  that  circumstance-  - \ 

TH  & SCHOLA  CANTORUM. 

Nearly  every  summer  Kurt  Schind- 
ler, the  conductor  of  the  Schola  - 
tbrum,  goes  abroad  seeking: 
may  find  and  he  rarely  returns  emp^y 
handed.  Every  winter  or  ">E 
gives  us,  through  Ins.  chorus,  such 
lore  as  he  may  gather  on  his  pil- 
grimage. The  trove  i*  *ot  always 
valuable,  but  it  Is  at  least  new  amd  it 

is  generally  interesting.  Kastyeai  . 
brought  back  a varied  assortment  of 
Spanish  music  and  this  year  s harvest 
was  revealed  last  night  at  Carnegie 
Hall  where  the  Schola  sang  an 
Sn  Programme  that  included  one 
work  that  had  never  before  been  per- 
formed in  New  York  one  that  had 
never  before  been  performed  m th  s 
country  and  one  that  had  never  before 

been  done  anywhere. 

The  programme  opened  with  V ei  H s 
“Stabat  Mater”  and  “Te  Deum,’  two  | 
of  the  four  “Pezzi  9acri”  that  the 
old  master-  of  modern  Italian  opeia 
wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  long’  nte 
in  3S9S.  The  Schola  introduced  the 
“Stabat  Mater”  to  America  in  1914. 

Both  are  impressive  examples  Ot 
Verdi’s  ability  to  write  massive  and 
effective  choral  music  vhen  he  chose. 

They  are  obviously  the  work  of  a 
master  craftsman,  well-knit  in  stnic- 
| jture  and  calling  for  the  best  efforts 
of  a large  chorus.  . „ 

The  “first  time  in  America 
number  was  Iidebrando  Pizzetti  s 
“I, ament  tor  the  Death  of  Hippo- 
lytos,”  a threnody  for  unaccompanied 
double  chorus  and  mezzo-soprano  solo 
that  constitutes  the  prologue  to  the 
third  act  of  his  opera  “Fedra.” 

Pizzetti,  one  of  the  band  of  young 
composers  who  are  working  con- 
sciously for  the  regeneration  of  Italian 
music,  has  been  heard  here  before  m , 
other  works  and  seems  to  hare  some- 
thing genuinely  interesting  to  sa;. . J 
This  threnody,  written  in  the  Greek 
modes,  is  a work  of  sincerity  and  di- 
rectness,  the  fruit  of  a genuinely  ere- 
ative  imagination.  Pizzetti  has  taken  j 
over  the  antiphonal  form  of  the  Greek 
chorus  and,  upon  this  classic  frame- 
work, has  spun  a web  of  mo^al  coun- 
terpoint that  has  beauty,  dramatic  in- 
tensity and  genuine  emotional  appeal. 

it  is  difficult  music,  for  modal  har- 
mony always  is  hard  to  sing  in  tune. 
The  absence  of  “scales  ' in  the  mod- 
ern sense  seems  to  rob  the  singers  m 
their  sense  of  location  and  tends  o 
throw  them  off  the  pitch.  The  chorus 
last  night  sang  with  excellent  intona- 
tion, although  their  preoccupation 
with  keeping  in  tune  made  their  per- 
formance a little  anxious  and  lacking 

in  light  and  shade.  « 

The.  evening  ended  with  a.  - | 

premiere.  Francesco  Malipiero  s ban 
Francesco  d’Assisi,”  a short  cantata, 
or  as  the  composer  calls  it.  a m.  -- 
terv”  for  chorus  and  large  oiches- 
tva  ’ had  its  first  performance  any- 
wheie  in  the  world.  The  piece  is  in 
a prologue  and  four  scenes,  to  oc  sung  , 
with  or  without  scenery.  The  pio 
Vogue,  sung  by  a baritone  soloist,  is 
a setting  of  the  famous  passage  .rom 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  wince  M- 
o-ina,  “Go  and  sell  all  that  thou  has- 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.”  The  fiis- 
scene,  the  tost  of  which  is  front  a 
mediaeval  poem,  is  a hymn  m praise 
of  poverty  sung  by  St.  Francis  and 
his  companions.  The  second  scene 
(baritone  solo)  is  the  sermon  to.  the 
birds,  in  the. third,  the  villagers,  see- 
ing a red  glow  emanating  from  a 


_ i 

i ne  cborU&f  Mr.  Schindler 

orchestra  worked  hard,  and,  so  — 
ss  one  could  determine,  gate  the  work 
a good  performance.  Mr,  Malipiero 
cannot  be  said  to  have  labored  on- 

. . r- - ..  *1, Crf* 


tirely  in  vain.  For  the  first  time 
several  centuries  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  St.  Francis  of  -Assisi  a 

bore. 

A NEW  CELLIST. 

Felix  Salmond,  a cellist  who  has 
won  considerable  reputation  abroad, 
made  bis  first  American  appearance 
at  Aeolian  Hall  -Wednesday  afternoon. 
He  deserves  credit  for  his  excellent 
programme,  which  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  give 
a cello  recital  w-ilhout  plating  rub- 
bish. He  began  with  three  eighteenth 
century  pieces  in  delightful  transcrip- 
tions by  Joseph  Salmon,  continued 
with  Brahms’s  cello  sonata  ia  f and 
Lalo's  concerto  in  D and  concluded 
with  an  attractive  “Melodie”  by- 
Frank  Bridge  and  O’Connor-Morris  s 
arrangement  of  the  old  Irish  ’Lon-, 
donderry  Air.*' 

Mr.  Salmond's  tone  is  not  as  large: 
as  some  we  are  used  to  hearing,  it 
lacks  the  power  that  Hans  Kindler 
displayed  in  Carnegie  Hall  night  be- 
fore last.  But  it  has  superlative) 
warmth,  sympathetic  appeal  and  vel- 
vety richness  of  texture.  He  played 
the  Brahms  sonata  with  deep  feeling,  I 
flawless  musicianship  and  an  inter- 
pretative conception  that  had  spa- 
ciousness and  breadth  of  vision. 
Frank  Bibb  played  the  accompan.- 
ments  with  his  wonted  technical  dex- 
ferity,  but  rattled  on  with  an  indif- 
ference to  the  exigencies  of  dynamic 
balance  that  threatened  at  times  tc 
swamp  the  less  powerful  instrument 
completely.  • M ^ 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Felix  Salmond's  ’Cello  Recital. 

Felix  Salmond,  a well-known  English 
‘cellist,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  in  a recital,  where  he  liad  , 
the  assistance  of  Frank  Bibb  at  the 
piano,  and  where  there  was  an  audience 
not  large  but  frequently  moved  to  en-  | 

thusiasm.  ....  , 

Mr.  Salmond  is  a ’cellist  of  high  at- 
tainments . and  not  merely 
of  technique.  He  has  a fer\ent 
imore^ive  style  that  often  reaches  a] 
higPh  pitch  of  intensity  and 
dualities  that  are  not  reached  at  the.  cx 
Sensr  of  repose  and  balance  or  'n 
Uon  of  a sense  of , the  -oC  thtoga- 

Tnev  were  s hown  in  a sot  of  imce  niu»e 
menk  bv  Old  Italians.  Nardini.  Veracini 
and  Gu'erini.  arranged  with  piano  ac- 

I'  eompanlments  by  n^fictnation 

come  of  these  the  style  and  rigui  anon 
of  the  accompaniments,  appeared  too 
ianntilv  modern  for  the  music. 
j They' were  shown  also  in  Brahms  s sec- 
ond sonata  for  piano  and  oeho.  op.  98. 
in  Lalo's  conebrto  in  D, 

raneement  of  the  famous  ’ Londonderry 
and  a nielody  dedicated  to  Mn 

^rto  U af  soberly-  conceived  concerto  in 
which  the  composer  has  apparent  > 

l?ss? 

fo?TumclePnT  ^k^terity.  but  are 

Scant  number  on  the  Progran^  3tr.kjng 
piano  part  was  excellent.  ton<,  warm 


E_“  a "red.  Slew  emanating  from  a I merit  is  high,  m na' ' "‘ie^ork”was  not 
S^all  chapel,  think  it  is  on  fe^a°edbrtn‘or  is  it  important  that  it 

ing  the  door,  they  see  only  St.  | shculd  be. 

”,a,  ».«:  raw  CELLIST  PLEASES.  . 

“sra  vs.-”'™"  w*  77^  rr  rs 

meat  of  any  detailed  discussion  of;  gave  his  first  reel  Ha-j 

n?w  Malipiero  opus  until  next  ycsterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  H 
: Sunday.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that,  wlth  Frank  Bibb  at  the  piano. 
except5  for  one  brief  and  cacaphonous  Saim0nd  has  played  wiO) AW*; 

moment  for  the'  full  chorus,  the. 
choral  writing  is  entirely  foi  nten_ 
vole00  in  unison;  that  the  music  . 

I ,on  »1  parlaodo  T®rr  ■»?«  S“ 
the  intoning  employed  in  the  Bo 
man  Catholic  service— that  oegins  no 
where,  gnes  on  endlessly,  without 
much  dramatic  or  musical  interest, 
land  ends  where  it  began;  that  the 
i harmonic  scheme  is  dry  and  wilfully 
dissonant;  that  the  only  vestige  of 
melodic  interest  is  one  lone  air  to 
which,  in  primary  school  days,  one 
used  to  sing  ”1  tisk  \t,  I task  it,  a 
green  and  yellow  basket,  and  that 
Giuseppe  de  Luca  wasted  ms  beauti- 
ful voice  and  artistry  upon  a dreary 
stretch  of  uninteresting  recitative 
that  was  as  meaningless  as  it  was 
difficult.  ...  • ■ .... 


Mr  ^almond  has  played  " 

In  Europe  and  he  m pt,,  ,o 

“it  “SJSSS 
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Londonderry  Air-  a,a  vs-.nl-  Bri-ig 
dedicated  to 

The  two  nlayers  soiriv-  - 
1 u i.,  the  long  Brahms  sonata,  a 

i riLtb’  #«ar  » 

I nilrable  accompanlmer-.,s. 


“LORELEY”  HEARD  AGAIN. 

[llaiio  A iipcarm  an  Itlilnc  Malden  In 
Catnlanl  Opera.  * 

Cntalnui's  delightful  opcrn,  “Dorcley." 
[,vas  given  another  hearing  at  the  Mct- 
opolitsn  Opera  House  last  evening  with 
he  same  east  that  has  been  heard  in 
f he  work  on  former  occasions  this  sca- 
L„,.  Claudio  Muzio  was  irresistible  in 
flier  dramatic  delivery  ol  the  vocal  score 
[ allotted  to  the  Lon-Icy;  Beniunimo  GigH 
f (.ji ve  his  usual  satisfying  interpretation 
I of  the  role  of  Walter;  Marie  Snndelms 
was  the  Anna  of  the  story,  while  .lose 
Mardones  as  Margrave  of  Bibcrich  and 
Giuseppe  Danise  as  Hermann  made  up 
the  east  of  principals.  Rosinn  Galli  and 
the  corps  de  bullet  furnished  the  inei- 
dental  dances,  with  Moranzoni  again 
cotidt 


‘Izt' 


At 


PATRIOTISM. 

.30  o'clock  last  night  Willem 


1 hearts^!  Hawaiian  gultar’pTayers. 

The  fourth,  tempo  do  fox  trot,  was  a, 
fox  trot,  a littlo  better  than  Frttnl 
I and  not  Quito  so  good  as  Kern.  . 1 • 
van  Goudoevcr  played  his  own  solo 
I cello  part  with  a pleasant  but.  un- 
varying tone,  fair  intonation  and  ap- 
parent enjoyment.  Time;  thirty  min- 
utes. . .. 

After  the  fox  trot  was  ovei  tno 
I audience,  delighted  to  have  heard 
some  music  it  could  understand,  ap- 
j piauded  frantically,  while  wreaths 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  van 
Goudoevcr.  There  was  nothjng  for 
(the  other  two.  Mr.  Hopper  is  in  Am- 
dterdam  and  Mr.  Diepenbrock,  the 
I most:  talented,  is  dead. 

Intermission.  After  that  Harold 
Bauer  came  on  and  played  Cesar 
Franck’s  symphonic  variations  fo  • 
piano  and  orchestra,  and  the  Ameri- 
can pianists  and  composers  relapsed 
into  despair.  Strauss’s  “Don  Juan” 
Lone  poem  concluded  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. 
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I Mengelberg,  conductor  of  the  Con- 
leertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam 
| and  guest  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestral  of  New  York,  strode 
upon  the  platform  of  Carnegie  Hall 
to  conduct  the  Philharmonic’s  1667th 
concert.  And  from  S.30  until  10 
o’clock  Willem  Mengelberg  did  what 
could  to  encourage  the  American 
poser. 

is  method  wsys  as  subtle  as  it  was 
effective.  Instead  of  making  the  mis- 
take so  many  champions  of  Ameri- 
can music  make — that  of  performing 
some  immature  orchestral  work  by 
Ilian  earnest  but  utterly;  inexperienced 
|||  native.  coposer— (Mr.  Mengelberg 
||  played  three  Dutch  compositions  that 
j|  triumphantly  refuted  the  oft  repeated 
111  assertion  that  Americans  write  the 
II  feeblest  music  in  the  world. 

Piece  No.  1 was  a "Gothic  Cha- 
Ml  conne"  by  Cornelius  Dopper,  who 
o cc-HI  for  fourteen  years  has  been  Mr. 

I Mengelberg’s  assistant  conductor  in 
l|l(r(|j  Amsterdam.  It  was  originally  called 
"Theme  With  Variations"  and  re- 
mains so,  notwithstanding  its  re- 
christening.  The  theme  is  in  quar- 
I ter-notes,  four  bars  long,  adagio 
meeto,  full  close.  Variation  No.  1 
| is  four  bars  long,  with  different  in- 
i strumentation,  full  close. 

L Variation  No.  2 is  four  bars  long, 
with  different  instrumentation,  full 
close.  Variation  No.  4 — but  why  go 
on?  There  are  twelve  or  sixteen  of 
them,  none  over  sixteen  bars  long, 
most  of  them  four.  After  every  one 
the  composer  draws  a long  breath, 
looks  around  and  begins  all  over 
again.  The  variety  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  orchestration  and  tempo; 
rhythmically  there  is  almost  none. 
Toward  the  end  the  piece  breaks  «%to 
the  prelude  to-  a waltz  which  never 
arrives. 

It  is  not  a composition  at  all, 
merely  a series  of  samples  of  orches- 
tration, analogous  to  the  cards  one 
sees  in  paint  shops  showing  the 
I various  colors  in  which  Windsor  & 

I Newton’s  watercolors  may  be  had. 
Time:  thirty-five  minutes. 

Number  two  was  an  overture  to 
“The  Birds’’  of  Aristophanes,  by 
Alphons  Diepenbrock.  It  contained 
six  minutes  of  imitation  bird-calls 
where  two  would  have  been  enough, 
and  some  Spanish  rhythms  that  did 
not  suggest  Aristophanes,  but  it  was 
fairly  tuneful  and  had  humor.  Time, 
fifteen  minutes. 

Number  three  was  a suite  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra  by  H.  D. 
van  Goudoever.  There  are  four 
movements.  The  first,  andante  tran- 
quillo,  started  with  some  alarming 
chords  for  muted  strings,  woodwind 
and  celesta  but  soon  settled  down  to 
a maudlin  pilgrimage  for  the  solo 
cello  upon  the  upper  sections  of  the 
A string.  The  second,  allegretto, 
made  use  of  a “pronounced  rhyth- 
mical formula”  which  was  not  pro- 
nounced enough  to  be  discernible 
and  soon  reverted  to  another  exhibi- 
tion of  sustained  notes  for  solo  cello. 

The  third,  tempo  do  tango,  was  a 
fairly  good  tango  with  thematic  mate- 
rial that  alluded  to  ’‘Scheherazade” 
and  the  barcarolle  from  “Tales  of 
Hoffman.”  It  gave  the  solo  cello  a 
chance  to  end  on  one  of  those  pizzi- 
cato  portamento  whines  so  dear  to  the 


ny  W.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

The  Hollanders  have  come  back  to 
New  Amsterdam,  but  how  they  have 

hrunk  ! At  the  last  Thursday  concert  I 
of  the  -Philharmonic  Society  in  Carnegie  ! 
Hall  last  evening  William  Mengelberg,  j 
guest  conductor,  produced  three  new 
compositions  by  his  countrymen.  The 
first  was  a "Gothic  Chaconne”  by  Cor-  j 
nelius  Dopper,  assistant  conductor  • of  ' 
Ithe  Co-ncertgebomv  Orchestra  of  Amster- 
dam : the  second  an  overture  to  "The 
Birds”  of  Aristophanes  by  Alphons 
I Diepenbrock,  an  Amsterdam  composer 
who  died  last  year,  and  the  third  a 
suite  for  cello  and  orchestra  by  H.  D. 
van  Goudoever,  born  in  Utrecht  and 
now  visitirig  this  country-  Mr.  Goudo- 
ever Was  the  sOlo  player  in  his  own 
work. 

•Mr.  popper  has  modernized  the  cha- 
conne form  by  liberating  his  theme  from 
its  old  time  confinement  to  the  bass  and 
permitting  It  to  undergo  various  musical 
transformations  in  different  parts  of  the 
orchestra.  The  composition  is  inordi- 
nately long,  instrumehtally  oVerelab- 
orated  and  in  the  end  offers  little  for 
serious  consideration.  Mr.  Diepenbrock’s 
overture  is  somewhat  -better,  though  of 
no  large  significance.  For  a few  mo- 
ments the  composer  succeeds  in  steeping 
himself  in  something  like  Grecian  at- 
mosphere and  makes  a flute  sing  en- 
gagingly. But  for  the  most  part  he  is 
busy  with  reproductions  of  the  cries  of. 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  birds,  among 
Which  the  catbird  and  the  crow  seem  to  . 
have  much  the  best  of  it. 

The  cello  suite  fconsists  of  an  andante, 
an  allegretto,  a tempo  di  tango-  and  • 
tempo  di  fox  trotr  The  last  two  arouse 
hopes,  but  bring  disappointment.  They 
write  these  things  better  in  Twenty- 
eighth  street.  Sergeant  Berlin  turns  > 
them  out  in  dozens  and  surpasses  the 
most  laborious  efforts  of  the  sitting 
Hollander  heard  last  evening. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  program 
provided  the  serious  enjoyments  of  the 
evening.  Harold  Bauer  was  heard  in 
Cesar  Franck’s  "Symphonic  Variations” 
for  piano  and  orchestra  and  the  closing 
number  was  Strauss’s  “Don  Juan.”  The 
audience  was  apparently  much  inter- 
ested in  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Van  Gou- 
doever to  elevate  American  jazz.  How- 
ever, the  primitive  Hollanders  who  built 
New  Amsterdam  did  much  more  for 
American  ideals.  Last  evening’s  impor- 
tations made  one  long  for  Anthony  van 
Corlear.  the  trumpeter.  . "One  blast 
upon  his  bugle  horn  were  worth  a 
thousand  men”  of  the  contemporaneous 
type. 


ERNESTO  BERUMEN’S 


RECITAL. 

his  annual 


Ernesto  Berumeri  gave 
piano  recVtal  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  He  had  a large  audience 
and  his  Work  was  warmly  applauded. 
He.  began  with  Liszt's  "Weinen  unci 
Klagen”  variations  on  Bach's  theme, 
which  he  performed  very  Well  indeed. 
He  played  also  Liapounov’s  long  sonata, 
in  one  movefiient,  opus  27,  and  thereby 

gave  cause  for  wondlr  at  liis  bravery 
in  having  taken  the  pains  to.  learn  so 
much  difficult  and  at  the  same  time 
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much  color  and  fin 
Her  stage  presence  ■ 
seemed  to  resemhl 


Honga.  It  Or  voice 
II  uHfld,  hllfe  It  Had 
ic  (lrnt/intir  power, 
wan  charming.  Hhr 
beautiful  old 
Italian  portrait.  She  had,  many  listen- 
ers, among  whom  was  her  distinguished 
compatriot,  Mr.  Gultl-CnsuzZ  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

PIANIST  MAKES  DEBUT. 

William  Jitllher.  a pianist  of  this  city, 
gave  his  first’ piano  recital  last  evening 
In  Aeolian  Hall.  His  program  Was  of 
fine  and  broad  selection.  It.  Included 
Beethoven’s  “Waldstcin”  sonata/  Schu- 
mann's “Symphonic  Etudes,”  Korn- 
gold's  piece  called  "Tho  Brave  Lllth- 
Tailor”  and  Chopin’sA  flat  "Polonaise.” 
Lack  of  rhythmic  values  was  a defect. 
In  Mr.  .Tullber’s  performance,  but  rt» 
played  with  admirable  technical  ability 
and  music/I  feeling.  Hhts  audience 
gave  him  warm  applause. 

Chaconne  by  Dopper  and 
Overture  by  Diefeii  brock 
Other  Novelties  Heard 
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The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  forsook 
'the  stately  measures  of  classic  sym- 
phonies last  evening  and  experienced 
the  singular  adventure  of  tangoing 
and  foxtrotting  at  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Mengelberg  and  H.  D.  Van  Goudoever, 
a young  Dutch  composer  and  ’cellist, 
who  devoted  two  movements  of  a suito 
for  ’cello  and  orchestra  to  these  popu- 
lar dances.  The  suite  was  one  of  three 
works  by  Dutch  composers  to  which 
Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  their  first  hear- 
ing in  America.  Unlike  M.  Monteux, 
he  has  not  taken  advantage  of  his  po- 
sition to  deluge  his  audiences  with  the 
music  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  in- 
terest in  these  novelties  was  therefore 
all  the  keener. 

The  most  important  of  the  three  was 
a Gothic  chaconne  by  Cornelius  Dop- 
per, now  assistant  conductor  of  the 
: Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amster- 
dam, who  studied  at  the  Leipsie  Con- 
servatory and  in  1906  toured  America 
as  one  of  the  conductors  of  Henry  W. 
Savage’s  English  production  of  “Ma- 
dame Butterfly.” 

Chaconne  Ponderous  at  Times 
| The  Chaconne  is  solidly  built,  at 
'times  even  oppressively  ponderous.  It 
{departs  from  customary  form  in  that 
the  recurring  theme  is  not  confined 
to  the  bass  but  appears  in  different 
portions  of  the  tonal  structure.  This 
theme  has  a dignity  and  breadth  in 
keeping  with  the  title  of  the  Chaconne, 
hut  it  undergoes  many  changes  of 
mood.  Some  of  the  variations  are 
curiously  Oriental  in  character.  The 
eomposer  is  passionately  addicted  to 
the  use  of  percussion  Instruments. 
The  tam-tam  acts  as  a period  for 
the  ending  of  almost  every  variation 
in  the  first  half  of  the  work,  and,  not 
content  with  the  usual  tactics  employed 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  bass  drum, 
Mr.  Dopper  prescribed  that  the  unfor- 
tunate instrument  should  be  soundly 
thrashed  with  a switch.  The  con  mual 
use  of  these  instruments  made  for 
monotony,  not  effectiveness,  and  the 
length  of  the  work  was  another  objec- 
tionable feature. 

Amiable  Overture  Played 
The  second  number,  an  overture  te 
“The  Birds,"  of  Aristophanes,  by  Al- 

fihonse  Diepenbrock,  considered  in  Hol- 
and  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
modern  Dutch  school  of  composers, 
was  nothing  more  than  amiable  music. 
Ingeniously  ecored  to  represent  the 
feathered  beings  of  the  Greek  comedy. 
So  doubt  students  of  ornithology  pres- 

fent  in  the  audience  recognized  famil- 
iar calls  and  cries.  At  least  one  night- 


futile  music.  A "Pan”  suite,  dedicated  to  y 'figale  was  of  the  company, 
himself,  by  Betty  Boutclle,  was  remin-  . i 


] iscent  of  Debussy  in  its  best  move- 
j ments.  A rather  showy  piece,  it  was 
! excellently  executed.  Mr.  Bcrumcn 
gains  in  technical  power  rather  than 
j musical  interpretation.  His  final  group 
I included  a seldom  heard  i "Allegro  Ap-- 
passionate”  by  Saint-Sacns 


MISS  DE  VESCOVFS  RECITAL. 

« — • 

Soparuo  Is  Heard  by  Large  Audi- 
ence at  Town  Hall. 

Miss  Lucilla  de  VescovL  soprano,  gave  i 
a recital  of  modern  Italian  songs  last  j 
evening  at.  Town  Hall.  The-  recital  was  |* 
novel  in  plan.  It  offered  much  interest,  jjj 
and  especially  to  the  student  of  vocal 
art,  who  is  on  the  lookout  for  new 
songs.  Twelve  composers  contributed 
lyrics.  The  composers  were  Sgambati, 
MartuccO,  BoSSi.  Zandojlai,  Alaleona, 
Respighi.  Pizzetti,  Lnizzi,  Lualdi,  Tom- 
masini.  Casella  and  Malipiero. 


Mr.  Van  Goudoever's  suite  was  a 
strange  apparition  on  a Philharmonic 
program.  It  is  cheap  music,  more 
suited  to  hotel  or  ballroom  than  to  the 
concert  hall.  His  tango  was  far  from  in- 
spiriting, although  he  was  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  rhythm  of  the  foxtrot, 
if  indeed  such  music  be  worthy  of-any 
serious  consideration.  He  himself 
played  the  .part  for  the  solo  'cello. 

On  the  whole,  the  Dutch  pieces  were 
disappointing.  Cesar  Franck's  sym- 
piionie  variations  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, with  Harold  Bauer  as  the  soloist, 
and  Strauss’s  “Don  Juan,”  the  conclud- 
ing works  on  the  program,  came  as  a 
distinct  relief. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH 
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The  Philharmonic  Society. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  devoted  last  evening’s 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  to 
exploiting  the  music  of  his  native  land,  j 
On  the  program  he  put  works  cf  three  of 
his  contemporary  Dutch  composers, 
whose  music  has  been  unknown  To  New 


am  further  cotpta 
honlc  Variations  " 
tra  with  Harold  B 
and  Straus*'*  “ 

Juan." 

This  selection  of  three  Dutch  pieces 
caused  some  to  wonder  whether  they 
were  fully  representative  of  Dutch  mus- 
ical art  of  the  present  day.  If  they  are. 
there  might  be  question  whether  that 
art  is  in  the  true  line  of  succession  to 
the  Netherland  school  that  history  tells 
of.  The  most  important  of  the  three 
was  Dopper's  chaconne.  The  composer 
J is  assistant  conductor  of  Mr.  Mengol- 
berg’s  Amsterdam  orchestra,  snd  is 
known  In  Holland  as  composer,  violinist 
and  pedagogue. 

He  has  adhered  in  this  piece  in  a 
i general  way  to  the  form  denoted  by  his 
title,  a “ground  bass,"  with  a long— 
too  long— series  of  short  variations.  He 
has,  of  course,  taken  the  modern  free- 
dom of  letting  his  theme  escape  from 
the  bass,  and,  furthermore,  of  adhering 
to  it  only  so  far  da  his  fancy  and 
imagination  dictated.  It  Is  of  a som- 
jbre  and  gloomy  character,  and  the  varia- 
tions rarely  depart  from  this  mood. 

The  composer  has  shown  a very  con- 
siderable technical  resource  and  in- 
genuity in  developing  his  variations;  in 
[musical  substance  and  all  the  resources 
| of  modern  orchestration,  In  which  in- 
struments of  percussion  and  especially 
the  tarn  tarn  of  the  largest  size  and 
resonance  play  an  important  part.  He 
shows,  in  fact,  knowledge  and  skill  in 
large  measure.  There  is  also  imagina- 
tion in  many  of  the  variations;  hut 
hardly  a very  vital  kind  of  inspiration  ; 
a.nd  the  lack  of  contrast  in  the  spirit 
and  expression  of  the  series  of  varia- 
tions gives  the  piece  a certain  heaviness 
'and  monotony  of  effect  before  the  end  | 
is  reached.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  | 
sustain  the  interest  of  this  form  as  i 
Brahms  did  in  the  finale  of  his  fourth 
symphony. 

Diepenbrock’s  overture  was  intended 
for  a performance  of  Aristophanes's  1 
comedy.  It  has  something  of  the  comic 
spirit  and  verve.  It  has  also  a good 
deal  of  bird  chatter,  appropriate,  no 
doubt,  to  flhe  occasion,  but  here  again 
Mr.  Diespenbrock  invited  dangerous 
| comparisons,  for  it  is  not  everybody 
who  can  make  the  birds  speak  with  as 
much  point  as  they  spoke  to  Siegfried. 
He  has  some  ideas  of  value,  but  this 
piece  seems  to  show  a lack  of  coMstruc- 
• tivo  skill  and  a lack  of  skill  in  writing 
1 for  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Van  Goudoever  is  a very  young 
man.  He  is  a good  'cellist,  and  is  to  b- 
' especially  commended  for  his  tone ; but 
much  less  for  his  ideas  of  musical  com- 
position. There  are  a.n  andante  tran- 
quillo  on  an  allegretto,  which  he  lias  in- 
tended, the  program  notes  say,  to  con- 
trast with  the  following  tango  or  fox 
trot.  He  has  written  these  with  much 
extravagance  of  manner,  but  with  no 
extravagant  expenditure  of  musical 
thought,  and  without  extricating  him- 
self from  the  slough  of  commonness  into 
which  this  brilliant  intention  was  likely 
to  lead  hint. 

ft  is  easy  enough  to  use  tango  and  fox 
trot  rhythms  and  formulas  with  the.  jazz 
effects  obtainable  from  the  modern 
orchestra— Pot  forgetting  the  tarn  tarn,  : 
for  which  he  shares  Mr.  Dopper's  1 
predilection— and  thereby  capture  the 
favor  of  part  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Gandoever  succeeded  in  this,  at  least, 
and  was  uproariously  applauded  and 
recalled. 

After  this  the  performance  of  Franck's 
beautiful  variations  on  a fragrant 
theme  was  a solace.  They  were  beauti- 
fully played  both  by  the  pianist  and  by 
the  orchestra.  And  Mr.  Mengelberg's 
interpretation  of  Don  Juan’s  loves,  long- 
ings and  regrets  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  modern  Italian  composers  were 
excellently  treated  Friday  night  at  the 
Town  Hall  by  Lucilla  de  Vescovi. 
She  sang  their  difficult  melodies,  un- 
usual phrasing  and  strained  emotions 
with  a clarity  of  effect  which  was  a 
great  artistic  achievement. 

Apparently  she  understands  the1 
modern  Italians  and  sympathizes  with 
them.  What  she  conveyed  concerning 
them  was  that  they  are  aesthetically 
disorganized.  They  write  down  frag- 
ments of  impressions  in  succession 
and  do  not  pull  them  together  into  a 
coherent  expression.  Perhaps  they 
have  no  intuition  of  any  definite  pat- 
tern of  expression  that  will  please  , 
them.  Or  perhaps  if  they  have  such  j 
an  intuition  it  is  disturbed  in  its 
operation  by  the  upsetting  effect  of 
mental  uncertainty  or  by  arbitrary  j 
j mental  interference  with  it. 

| As  Mme.  de  Vescovi  3ang  their  | 
i songs  last  night  isolated  impressions 
emerged  with  marvellous  effect.  She 
made  the  opening'  of  Malipiero's  “Mi- 
Irinda”  a memorable  performance.  And 
among  the  songs  of  the  other  com- I 
j posers  who  were  represented — Sgam- I 
I bati,  Martucci,  Bossi,  Zandonai.  Ala  - I 
leona,  Scalero,  Respighi  Pizzetti,  j 
Luizzi.  Lualdi  and  Tommasini — fine 
musical  expressions  occurred  fre- 
quently enough.  Nevertheless  the 
lack  of  coherent  effec  t was  tiring 
the  emotional  result  when  the  re 
ended  was  the  feeling  of  futility. 

Ii.  O' 


"Tosca"  was  giver  at  a special  matinee 
;at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester- 
day afternoon.  Mine.*  Marie  Jeritza 
'impersonated  the  Roman  singer  for  the 
last  time  this  season  and  information 
i was  disseminated  that  Mr.  Caruso  in 
I his  most  triumphant  days  had  never 
drawn  a larger  audience.  The  assembly 
was  most  cordial  in  its  demonstrations 
i of  approval  of  the  new  style  Tosco,  and 
flowers  were  thrown  to  the  stage  in 
considerable  quantity.  After  the  first 
and  second  acts  the  prima  donna  was 
I recalled  frequently  and  accepted  her 
' honors  impressively. 

Mme.  Jeritza  did  not  perform  Puccini’s 
opera  all  by  herself,  but  apparently  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  did  not  greatly 
signify.  Mr.  Scotti  was  the  Scorpio 
and  Mr.  Chamlee  the  Cavaradoss i,  Theie 
have  beer,  more  successful  representa- 
tives of  the  unfortunate  painter  than  Mr. 
Chamlee.  but  Mr.  Scotti's  Scarpia,  even 
when  his  voice  is  in  such  a poor  state 
as  it  was  yesterday,  remains  without 
a peer.  It  may  be  added  that  Mme. 
Jeritza  also  was  not  singing  especially 
I Well  yesterday,  but  her  impersonation  [ 


beauty,  not  of  the  ’’  velvety  ” quality,  ' weeks  ago.  "retun 
but  well  produced,  well  managed  and  j 
at  the  disposal  of  a true  musical  in- 1 
telligence  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. 

Her  program  was  quite  out  of  the 
usual,  including  two  unfamiliar  songs 
by  Brahms,  a tragic  one  and  one  of  his 
charming  folksong  settings ; Wolfs 
“ Elfenlied  ” ; a not  very  distinguished 
song  of  Weingartner's,  “ Unter  Ster- 
pen  ” ; a song  by  the  sardonic  French- 
man Erik  Satie  about  Alice’s  Mad  Hat- 
ter, burlesquing  in  a most  amusing  man- 
ner Gounod’s  mannerisms  in  song-writ- 
ing, which  she  repeated ; two  Russian 
songs  by  Sachnovski  and  Sierov,  the  lat- 
ter’s “ Ragnieda’s  Song,”  from  the 
opera  of  “ Ragnieda;  " marked  as  for  the 
first  time  in  America;  three  songs  with 
’cello  obbligato  played  by  Percy  Such, 
in  at  least  two  of  which  Brahms's 
“ Gelstliches  Wiegenlied  ” and  Loef- 
fleris  " Darisens  le  Gigne  ” the  'cello 
took  the  place  of  what  should  be  the 
viola;  and  a group  comprising  a Mexi- 
can and  a Spanish  song  and  songs  by 
Americans  and  Englishmen  This  list 
denotes  an  inquiring  mind  and  a diligent 
research,  as  well  as  a wide  sympathy 
with  different  styles  that  are  as  re- 
freshing as  they  are  uncommon 

Miss  Roberts’s  singing  of  them  was 
admirable.  She  has  the  art  of  express- 
ing a variety  of  moods  and  emotions,  of 
coloring  the  voice  to  brighten  the  sig- 


W last  night’s  ■ 

performanc  as  the  Leonore.  Her  fiive 
voice  was  again  a leading  feature  of  her 
impersonation.  Mr.  Danise  as  the  Don  \ 
Carlos  was  good,  and  earned  special 
notice  in  the  popular  duet  with  Don 
Alvaro.  Miss  Gordon  as  Preziosilla, 
Mr.  Mardor.es  as  the  Abbot,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers as  Father  Melitdne  and  Mr.  d'An- 
gelo  as  the  Marquis  of  Calatrava  were  | 
the  other  principals.  The  fine  ensemble 
was  led  by  Mr.  Papi.  An  enhtusiastic  | 
audience  packed  thr  anditorium. 


was  sufficiently  strenuous  to  satisiy  ner  nificance  of  the  music.  In  songs  of 
admirers. 

After  the  opera  the  prima  donna  was 
recalled  a number  of  times  and  finally | 
addressed  the  audience  in  English.  She 
thanked  her  hearers  from  the  bottom  j 
of  her  heart  and  hoped  they  would  like 
her  as  much  when  she  returned  to 
America  to  sing  in  opera  in  the  autumn. 

W*.th  .Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  again  ini 
the  title  role  Charpenlier's  brilliant] 

French  opera  “Louise”  attracted  a 
large  audience  to  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening.  It  was  the  fourth  performance: 
of  the  work  this  season.  The  other! 
principals  were  also  all  old  friends  in  | 
their  parts.  Orville  Ptarrold  was  the 
lover,  Julien:  Leon  Kothier  was  the 
Father  and  (Mme.  Berat  the  Mother  of 
Louise.  Miss  Farrar  was  in  good  voice 
and  sang  her  music  with  excellent  fin- 
ish. The  smooth  performance  was  Id 
by  Mr.  Hasselmans.  The  applause  was 
'enthusiastic.  


MISS  TESCHMSll’S  RECITAL, 


Mme.  Jeritza  said  farewell  A 

houseful  of  enthusiastic  peoplo  s<5  t?.» 
Metropolitan  yesterday  *£»ernooa.  The 
opera  was  “Tosca,”  in  wind  her  prin- 
cipal companions  were  Mr.  Scotti  and 
Mr.  Chamlee.  With  them  she  shared 
ten  or  a dozen  curtain  calls  alter  the 
| first  and  second  »cts,  going  off  the 
] stage  time  after  time  with  all  the 
flowers  which  she  and  her  fellow-ar- 
tists could  carry.  After  the  third  act 
she  appeared  as  many  times  more 
with  Mr.  Chamlee,  then  yielded  to 
what  was  the  obvious  popular  desire 
and  appeared  before  the  footlights 
alone.  Again  and  again  she  came  out, 
made  a low  courtesy,  bowed  gravely, 
smiled  her  gratitude  and  retired. 
Finally,  since  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  to  be  no  end  to  the  popular 
demonstration,  she  fetched  a deep 
breath,  advanced  to  the  footlights  and 
I ot.iu : ‘ i tuaiiit  ii’om  my  heart  for 
lyour  great  kindness  to  me  and  1 hope 
Ffiyou  will  continue  to  like  me  when  I 
come  back  next  fall.’' 

Thus  ended  the  first  American  sea- 
son of  this  truly  greet  artist,  who,  com- 
ing a stranger,  achieved  a triumph  with 
scarcely  a parallel  in  the  history  o,  the 
Metropolitan  Ooera  House.  Her  on-i 
; gagement  with  the  Metropolitan  man- 
agement w&6  for  twenty  performances, 
but  counting  two  representations  in 
Philadelphia  and  two  in  Brooklyn,  she 
sang  twenty-eight  times— nine  times  in 
“Die  tote  Stadt,”  seven  in  ‘ Tosca, 
three  in  "Die  Walktire”  (as  Sieghnde), 
six  in  “Lohengrin”  and  three  in  “Cavai- 
1 | leria  Rusticena.”  She  will  sail  Or* 
Europe  tomorrow. 

I In  the  evening  Miss  Farrar  repeated 
her  performance  of  Louis  in  Sharpen- 

tier’s  opera.  . 

LuciTla  de  Vescovi  in  Italian  Songs. 

Lucille,  de  Vescovi,  a dark,  slender 
Italian  whose  soprano  voice,  low  am: 
flute-like,  achieved  remarkable,  results 
with  slight  physical  means.  ga\c  iei 
first  public  recital  here  at  the  Town 
ii-il  Is-t  night  before  an  audience  of 
5 nuLual  qualftV.  Modern  Italian  songs, 

‘ ntliar 
iled  ! 

u Ot  » ,-  - 

kind  ” to  the  voice  than 
m n f'lrlor  dav  »n  Italy,  }<?•. 
noienantly  appealing  and  at  times  dra- 
ma tlcaUy  expressive.  It  was  the  singer  s | 
to  give  variety  to  these, 
whore'  their  modernism  itself  conduced 
,!  monotony.  Among  a dozen  composers 
the  better  known  were  Sgambatl  Aan 
lionai  Respighi,  Rlzzetti  and  Mal.plero. 

/\  jvw*  V 1 j \ * 
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deeper  emotional  quality  she  reached  a 
powerful  intensity.  Her  phrasing  is  mu- 
sically felicitious.  She  sometimes  sang 
a tone,  especially  an  upper  tone  reached 
from  below,  a shade  too  flat,  but  this 
was  only  occasional.  Her  diction  was 
excellent.  The  Russian  songs  she  sang 
in  Russian,  with  apparent  fluency.  It 
was  a recital  of  great  interest. 

|{,  W.  .1.  HBAUPira*.y 

Miss  Emma  Roberts,  mezzo-contralto 
who  had  not  given  a recital  here  since 
early  1U19,  was  heard  in  one  last  eve- 
ning in  Town  Hall.  Since  her  previous 
appearance  Miss  Roberts,  who  was  then 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  con- 
cert singers  in  this  country,  has  made 
substantial  progress.  She  has  learned 
much  about  program  planning  and 
about  the  subtle  art  of.  putting  herself 
en  raport  with  an  audience.  She  has 
gained  authority,  ease  and  grace,  as 
well  as  a larger  variety  of  utterance. 

Hre  voice  retains  its  individuality  and 
its  uncommon  beauty.  It  is  especially 
opulent  and  captivating  in  the  uppei 
middle  range,  where  it  has  no  superior  j 
among  those  of  the  distinguishes  sing-  i 
ers  of  this  country.  Her  technic  is  so..] 
sound  and  so  finished  that  it  w.ll  alva.5  s , 
command  the  admiration  o;  connois-  j 
seurs.  Her  adaptability  in  the  matter  \ 
of  languages  is  one  of  her  valuable  as-  t. 
sets.  She  sang  English,  German.  ; 
French  and  Russian  last  evening,  all  ] 
of  them  with  spontaneity  of  utterance 
and  with  clarity. 

Miss  Roberts  sings  musically.  She  has 
a keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  excellent 
taste  in  phrasing  and  shading.  She 
possesses  in  an  unusual  degree  ab.lity 
to  weld  her  musical  delivery  and  her 
text  into  an  organic  whole.  Added  to 
this  power  is  a nice  differentiation  ot 
styles,  which  gives  her  delivery  of  every 
song  a well  defined  individuality.  She 
rarely  sings  two  successive  songs  in  just 
the  same  manner. 

■She  had  a very  well  arranged  pro- 
gram. There  were  four  groups,  the  first 
and  third  very  serious  and  the  second 
and  fourth  softening  to  lighter  and  more 
fleeting  moods.  Miss  Robers  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  Brahms,  whose  "Lied”  and 


summed  up  his  credo  in  . one  word: 
“Mozart!” 

Criticism  of  Book  Disturbs  None 

So  the  host  of  musicians  in  yester- 
day’s audience  all  spoke  rapturously 
about  the  music  to  which  they  were 
listening  and  in  praise  of  the  artists  j 
who  were  so  successfully  evoking  of 1 
the  master  who  died  young  so  that  he 
might  remain  ever  young  and  ever  fair. 
Criticism  of  the  book  on  the  ground  of 
it3  improbability  seems  to  have  dis- 1| 
turbed  nobody  here,  nor  any  of  the  ! 
translations  of  the  title.  The  ladies  j 
whose  too  great  conscientiousness  of ! 
sex  have  led  them  to  inveigh  against  j 
the  proposed  monument  to  Civic  Virtue  I 
have  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  pur  in 
a protest  and  petition  to  Mr.  Gatti  that  I 
“Cosi  fan  tutte’’  be  changed  to  “Cosi  I 
fan  tutti,”  so  as  to  make  the  charge  of 
fickleness  apply  tc  both  sexes.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  opera-goers  as  a rule  care  lj 
as  little  now  about  the  words  sung  in  a J 
foreign  tongue  as  (hey  did  in  the  day  ji 
when  Addison  indulged  his  pretty  wit  fl 
at  their  expense.  Perhaps  there  will  :: 
be  an  indignant  awakening  if  the  opera  | 
is  ever  sung  and  played  in  English  with  v 
| some  such  title  as  “The  Way  of  Alii 
. . Women,’’  which  is  the  best  equivalent) 

^ “ v.e  can  think  of  for  “Cosi  fan  tutte.”  A 

_ — CJ.  - ‘ “d  forgotten  English  version  called  it  “Tit 

The  .Metropolitan  Opera  Company  I for  jat  ■>  but  jn  tj,at  version,  as  in 
repeated  Mozart's  entertaining  comic)  most  of  the  German  versions  (that  by 

~ /n-nxcrlerl  I Dingelstedt.  for  instance,  which  Kugel 
opera  'Cosi  fan  tutte  for  a crowded  rditeed)>  the  two  ladies  of  the  play  were 

and  deiighted  audience  yesterday  af-  informed  by  their  maid  of  the  conspir- 


Mme.  Helen  Teschner-Tas,  violinist,  1 
who  played  here  this  season  at  a Phil-  ] 
harmonic  concert  as  soloist,  gave  her] 
annual  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian] 
Hall  with  the  assistance  of  Emil  Fried-' 
berger  at  the  piano.  Her  program  com-  j 
prised  Brahms’s  G major  sonata,  opus 
78;  Corelli’s  “La  Folia,’’  Chansson’s 
"Poeme."  three  “Preludes,”  by  Jacobi; 
Szymanowski's  “La  Fontaine  d’Are-J 
thuse,”  a manuscript  number  dedicated 
to  herself  by  Boris  Levenson  entitled 
“Dance  Orientale"  and  Wieniawski’s 
"Scherzo  Tarantelle.”  Mme.  Teschner- 
Tas  played  -her  list  with  taste  and 
musical  feeling.  Her  audience  filled 
the  hall. 


acy  against  their  constancy  and  played 
out  the  comedy  for  the  purpose  of  dis-  ,| 
ccmfiting  their  lovers.  We  do  not  see  US 
how  the  change  improved  the  comedy,  pi 
but  we  do  see  and  feel  how  it  must  ||tf 
harm  the  music.  , 

Delightful  Contrast  in  Music 
One  of  the  most  delightful  elements  If 
in  Mozart’s  composition  is  the  contrast  !’ 
between  the  sincere  utterances  of  the  . 1 
by  Mmes.  Ottein  and  Anthony  and  j women  and  the  mock  sentiment  of  their  II 
Gigli  and  Picco,  with  Gennaro  Papi  [ lovers  when  they  are  laying  siege  to  . 
‘/^conducting.  I them  in  disguise.  Their  Jeering  laugh-p 

The  Klemen  Trio  in  the  evening  j ter  when  they  think  for  a moment  that 
at  the  small  Carnegie  Chamber  Mu-  j i they  have  discomfited  Don  Alfonso  isi 
sic  Hall,  played  Brahms’s  C minor  one  of  the  most  delightful  moments  in( 


temoon,  with  the  same  excellent] 
cast  as  at  the  first  performance  here 
last  week— Florence  Easton,  Frances 
Peralta,  Lucrezia  Bori,  George 
Header,  Giuseppe  de  Luca  and 
Adamoi  Didur,  with  Artur  Bodansky 
conducting. 

In  the  evening  “Lucia”  was  sung 


trio,  Beethoven’s  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  opus  30,  No.  3,  and  Dvorak’s 
Dumky  trio  opus  00.  In  the  large 
auditorium  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Nina 
Tarasova  song  Russian  folk  songs. 

Nina  Tarasova’s  Farewell  Recital 


the  opera,  and  we  sincerely  deplore  the 
elision  of  Ferrando’s  air  when,  in  the 
moment  of  his  rage  when  convincedK 
that  his  inamorata  had  played  himf 
false,  he  confesses  that  he  cannot  help  ’ 
but  love  her.  That  air,  as  well  as  the 
earlier  one,  “Un  aura  amoroso,”  ought  1 
to  have  been  left  to  Mr.  Meader  to  aid  I 


Nina  Tarasova  gave  a costume  recital  differentiating  his  character 

of  Russian  ballads  and  folksongs  last  from  that  of  Guglielmo. 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall  as  her  fare-  the  Metropolitan  patrons  are 

well  before  sailing  for  Europe.  J6siph  much  more  concerned  with  Mozarts 
Chemiavskv  assisted  in  cello  solos  and  musjc>  Mr.  Urban’s  pretty  pictures  and 
the  obligato  to  a ” Lullaby  ” and  the  f areical  element  in  the  play  than 


fine!  Is  My  Soul  ” from  the  songs  of 
Russian  gypsies.  Mine.  Tarasova  added) 
fclktunes  'adepcc  1 in  operas  or  other] 
works  of  Gretohnnlnoff,  Balakireff.j 
RimsUy-Korsakoif  and  Moussorg.-lty. 


’Cosi  fan  Tutte 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

“out.  yi&v**  uuy 


they  are  with  the  matter  essence  of  {l 
Da  Ponte’s  book.  At  the  first  per- 
formance  Dorabella  forgot  to  carry  ■ 
her  lover’s  miniature  about  her  neck.  ■ 
Consequently  she  could  not  exchange  ■ 
it  for  the  trinket  which  Guglielmo  ■ 
gave  her  for  it,  and  Ferrando  flew  mto_  ■ 
a rage  without  visible  evidence  01  I 
justification.  That  oversight  was  cor-  I 
rected  yesterday.  , I 

The  scene  of  feigned  suicide  by  I 
poison  is  burlesqued  to  such  an  extent  1“ 
as  to  make  the  conduct  of  the  ladies  I 
inconceivably  stupid.  It  is  another  | 


Mein  Maedel  Hat  Einem  'Rosehmund 
■were  in  the  first  group  and  "Geistliches  | 
Wiegenlied”  in  the  third.  She  sang  the  [ 
first  two  better  than  the  third,  but  all 
well.  Wagner’s  “Schmerzen”  in  the  first 
group  was  admirably  delivered  and  j 
Wolf’s  “Elfenlied”  ivas  delightful. 

I11  the  second  group  Erik  Satie's  set- 
ting ot  a passagle  about  the  mad  hatter 
of  Lewis  Carroll  was  given  with  charm- 
ing archness  and  humor  and  had  to  be 
repeated.  Sachnovskl's  "The  Clock"  was 
excellently  sung  and  Miss  Roberts  in- 
troduced a number  from  Sierov’s  opera 
"Ragnieda.”  The  three  songs  of  the 
third  group  had  eel] i obbligati,  played 
by  Percy  Such.  The  singer  ivas  happiest 
here  in  Loetfler's  artistic  setting  of  Ver- 
laine’s "Dansons  la  figue.”  Among  the 
songs  in  the  last  group  were  Airs. 
Beach’s  “All,  Love,  but  a Day.”  and 


illustration  of  our  oft-repeated  com- j 
ingiy  to  the  purveyors  of  entertain-  imagination,  attributes  the  same  vac 


which  speaks  oracularly  and  convinc-  the  Metropolitan, 


It  is  the  voice  from  the  box  office  laint  that  the  stage  management-lof 

vine-  the  Metropolitan,  being  devoid  of 
__  tain-  imagination,  attribut 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  ^ ^^t  bottleT  bearing  labifs  a 


n nKlI 1 FJU3-* It, V . ivl  • lUC  1 1 1 1 iw  * - Dtdui  o j 1,  uu  ' a, , uu  t cu  j , c«. j iv 

. • . t all  unfamiliar,  made  up  her  pro- 1 Marshall  ICernochan’s  “We  Two  To 

Aii  Maurice  Eisnei.  I . . „ - . 

^hTlvrics  were  of  varied  poetic  con 
■ ne  ,,  ...  , ,.  ,np  voice  than 


ten*  less 

ot  an  elder 


gether.”  There  was  a large  audience 
and  abundance  applause  and  Miss  Rob- 
erts received  as  many  flower3  as  an 
opera  prima  donna. 


being 
th 

ment  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  ^^3  ^bearing  Ubff"* 

and  what  that  voice  will  say  touching  foot  iong  ornamented  with  skull  and 
the  future  of  “Cosi  fan  tutte”  during  crossbones  and  acting  as  if  colic  were 

, the  remainder  of  the  season  we  shall  griping  their  bellies 
I . - ,,  . ceive  such  sympathy  as  Mozart  3 music 

not  attempt  to  guess.  As  for  the  voice  expresse’Si  even  if  the  women  were  as 
of  the  lovers  of  music,  it  spoke  in  en-  blind  as  bats  in  the  daytime, 
thusiastic  approval  at  the  first  perform-j  Music  Overshadows  Faults  of  Action 
ance  of  Mozart’s  opera  on  the  night  of:  But  it  is  the  music  which  wins  par 

last  Friday  week,  and  again  yesterday  don  for  every  fault  of  the  action  anc 

afternoon.  It  was  indeed  heart-warm-  mise-en-scene.  -JufcR3  la  die' 

, , , . , 1 in  the  terzettino  in  which  the  laaie. 

ing  yesterday  to  listen  to  plaudits  and  Don  Aifonzo  wave  farewell  to  th< 
which  rolled  through  the  house  after  supposedly  departing  lovers,  whicl 
every  scene  and  still  more  heart-warm-;  illustrates  how  beautifully  dissonanci 
ing  to  witness  the  groups  of  musicians,  bee! 

amateur  and  professional,  gathered  in  written  since  disharmony  came  int< 
the  corridors  between  the  acts  and  fashion.  For  one  measure  it  float 
hear  their  ejaculations  of  delight  over  the  murmuring  muted  violins; 

which  delineate  the  breezes  which  th 
women  pray  shall  waft  their  lover 
safely  over  the  waters,  and  dies  awa; 
in  a sweet  consonance  on  the  word  “de 
sir.”  There’s  one  effect  whic 


‘LA  FORZA  DEL  DESTINO’ 
SUNG  SECOND  TIME 


Martinelli  Appears  in  Role  of 
Don  Alvaro. 


Emma  Roberts’s  Song  Recital. 

It  was  more  than  three  years  since 
Miss  Emma  Roberts,  an  admirable  con- 
tralto singer,  had  given  a recital  in 
New  York  before  the  one  she  gave  in 
the  Town  Hall  last  evening.  She  was 
heard  with  interest  and  pleasure  in  a 
program  of  unusual  variety  and  uncon- 
ventionality. Miss  Roberts’s  contralto: 
voice  is  an  organ  of  large  potentialities  „ 
not.  narhaos.  of  the  highest  natur# 


Verdi’s  “La  Forza  del  Destino”  was 
sung  for  the  second  time  this  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. A newcomer  in  the  cast  was  Gio- 
vanni Martinelli  as  Don  Alvaro.  Twice 
this  season  it  had  been  announced  that 
the  part  so  often  sung  by  Mr.  Caruso 
would  be  taken  by  Mr.  Martinelli,  but 
once  he  was  indisposed,  with  Manuel 
Salazar  appearing  in  hisplace,  and  once 
the  opera  w as  charged  for  another  work. 
Mr.  Martinelli  as  the  Don  Alvaro  sang 
] with  abundant  tonal  power  and  good 
declamatory  effect,  and  he  looked  well. 


evoked  by  the  music  and  its  perform- 
ance. 

It  might  have  reminded  one  of  a 
scene  described  by  Thayer.  Some  of 
Beethoven’s  friends  gathered  about 
him  and  questioned  him  about  the 
great  composers.  Cherubini,  he  said, 
was  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  when  somebody  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  composer  of  the  music 
which  we  heard  for  the  second  time  in 
New  York  yesterday,  the  composer  of 
“Fidelio”  threw  up  hands  and  eyes  in 
an  ecstasy  and  ejaculated  “Oh,  Mozart!  ” 
That  was  all.  Much  later,  perhaps  half 
, a century,  when  styles  and  tastes  had 
i greatly  changed,  the  composer  of 
“Faust”  confessed  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  wont  to  say  “I  and  Mozart”;  then, 
as  he  ripened  in  knowledge,  “Mozart 
and  I,”  and  finally  in  the  maturity  of 


his  fame,  when  he  knelt  before  the 
Miss  Buselle,  who  bad  closed  herregw-i  autograph  score  of  “Don  Giovanni,”  he 
ar  season  here  with  the  company  son4 


Gassella,  Pizzetti,  Malipiero  and  th 
rest  of  their  tribe  might  study  wit 
profit. 

Yesterday’s  performance  was  a grea 
improvement  on  that  of  Friday  week 
While  its  most  perfect  musical  fea 
ture  was  the  lovely  legato  and  perfec 
phrasing  of  Miss  Bori,  its  least  effec 
tive  was  caused  by  the  lack  of  powe 
in  the  same  lady’s  voice  in  the  con  1 
certed  numbers. 

In  the  evening  Mme.  Ottein,  M 
Gigli,  Mr.  Picco,  Mr.  Martino.  Mr.  Badi 
Mr.  Audisio  and  Miss  Anthony  unite 
in  a performance  of  “Lucia  di  La 
: mermoor”  under  the  direction  of  M 
1 Papi.  It  is  to  be  regretted  for  Mm 
I Ottein’s  sake  that  she  did  not  choot 
Donizetti’s  opera  for  her  debut  instes 
j of  Rossini’s  “Barber.”  It  would  ha\ 
given  her  a higher  place  in  the  opinic 
| of  the  Metropolitan’s  patrons. 


■ 


By  Deems  I ayl< 


>5,500  Earr n 
\Mr.  Rachmaninov's 
Concert  for  Russia 


JNina 


The  ocncert  arranged  by  Sergei  flach- 
| maninov,  Russian  composer  and  pianist. 

] for  the  benefit  of  Russian  musicians, 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  was  given 
last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  anti  earned 
about  $3.u00.  As  Mr.  Rachmaninov  de- 
frayed all  tho  expenses  of  the  concert 
this  entire  amount  will  he  turned  over 
to  the  American  Relief  Administration 
fol"  distribution  in  Russia. 


NINA  KOSHETZ. 

t is  probalbly  safe  to  call 
shetz  a great  artist.  In  her 

■songs  at.  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
erwoon  she  displayed  the  muslcu.1 
ight,  the  sense  of  artistic  values, 
i power  of  projecting  a mood  unUl 

listener  feele  rather  than  lieais  | ttaclnnaninov  had  the  assistance 

iat  Tui3  to  utter  in  other  w • of  Walto-  Pamrosch  and  tho  Now  Vorll 

attributes  that  set  apart  * 


a few 

lgei-s  In  a generation. 

She  shares  a gift  that  distinguishes 
igers  like  Jevltza  and  Chaliapin;  a 
rtain  qtcUit>A— call  it  personality, 
uge  presence,  artistry — that  com- 
Is  belief.  It  is  not  on  attribute  that 
a be  completely  analyzed,  for  it  is 
t a matter  of  voice  or  method  or 
erpretatlon.  It  is  some  synthesis 
all  these  things,  none  of  them 
cess&rily  perfect,  illuminated  by  an 
mense  simplicity,  a power  of  penc- 
iling to  the  essential  meaning  of 
imrs.  She  knows  reality  and  she 


Adele  Rankin,  soprano,  yesterday  j 

afternoon  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
sung  Handel's  "Caro  Solve,"  Thomas’s 
".To  suls  Tltania,”  David’s  "Chiirmant 
Oiseau,’’  Rimsky- Korsakoff ’ s "Hymn 
to  tho  Run,”  Kurt  Schindler’s,  ar- 
rangement of  the  Russian  folk  song 
"yashkn,”  and  a final  group  by  Tliur- 
low  Ltcurance,  Deems  Taylor,  A.  WhL 
tev  Kramer  and  R.  II.  Torry. 


Puma  Clara  Butt  sang  airs  ot  Cluck  I 
and  Blear  at  last  night's  opera  concert, 
with  Lenora  Sparkes,  tho  Misses  Miriam 
and  Tclva,  Messrs.  Harold  and  Kothier, 
of  tho  Metropolitan.  The  orchestra  un-  | 
rler  Bamboschek  gave  Tchaikovsky'.-,  j 
“ Overture  1812,”  a suite  from  ltimsky-  ' 
Korsakoff's  opera.  " Jllada,”  and  Paul  | 


4 ? 


■ mn  — "Me 

lasabaum” 

| then  filled  ” 
ing  she  sar 


with  a group  of  Schu-  I 
ndnacht,”  "Widmung,”  ' 
Traum  geweinet.”  “Der 
and  the  marvellous 
In  these,  as  in  every- 
g,  site  gave  no  impres- 
>n  of  singing — although  sing  she 
i,  and  beautifully  at  most  times, 
te  approached  the  music  as  a 
odium  through  which  to  heighten 
id  communicate  the  meaning  and 
notion  of  the  words,  "Ich  hab’  im 
raum,  geweinet,”  she  sang  under 
:r  breath,  almost  tonelcssly,  like  a 
onologue  delivered  without  thought 
music  or  audience,  yet  with  an 
tensity  of  tragic  power  that  held  her 
:arers  spellbound. 

In  a group  of  Russian  songs  she  did 
r best  singing — as  singing.  She  has 
e Russian  voice,  white  and  clear, 
;th  a curious  pathetic,  crying  qual- 
ir  In  its  upper  register.  Most  Rus- 
in  singers  have  it.  It  must  come 
om  the  Russian  language,  produced 
i-.rhaps  by  the  peculiar  position  in 


t-  w,  ~ j * *r-  mo  CIIBilBClliWll  '-'j  pn*e>  

rt!)  hlch  the  tongue  must  be  held  in  [ of  ■ Seville”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

-der  to  sound  tho  k’s  and  l’s.  la- 
uded in  this  group  were  three  of 
edtner’s  songs,  two  of  which,  "Re- 
Tjr  embrance”  and  “Conjuration,”  were 
They  have  a rugged  directness 
' treatment  that  recalls  Moussorgsky 
ither  strongly.  Of  Moussorgsky’s- 
mgs  there  were  four,  including  the 
iptivating  "Humoresque,”  which 
ad  to  be  repeated,  and  “Trepak” 
ad  "Death  the  Commander,”  neither 
which  could  have  been  done  with 
lore  thrilling  dramatic  power. 

Her  next  group  contained  two  songs 
y Serge  Prokofieff,  both  dedicated  tot 


Symphony  Orchestra  in  an  all  Russian  xietjcn's  new  "Bacchanal 
program,  in  which  he  himself  was  the  I 
soloist  in  two  of  his  own  compositions.  / 

The  program  in  full  was:  Concerto,  — cw , 

Xo  2 in  C minor,  for  piano  with  | R ff  De  Luca  to  Sing  Hi«  Role, 
n orchestra,  Rachmaninov;  trom  Fschai-  , 

kovsky,  the  andante  from  string  ciuartet  | Because  of  litta  Ruffo  r continued 
ancl  the  ..pizzicato  ostinato.  from  the  indisposition  the  rfilo  of  Figaro  in  The 
symphony  Xo.  i.  in  I-'  minor,  and  the  Barber  of  Seville  ” at  the  Metropolitan 
. concerto,  No.  S,  in  D minor,  for  piano 
I with  orchestra . Rachmaninov.  With  an 
I admirable  support  from  the  orchestra 
1 Mr.  Rachmaninov  played  his  concertos 
1 with  his  accustomed  splendor  of  style 
1 and  brilliant  technic.  He  was  enthu- 
siastically applauded  by  the  large  audi- 
ence. 

'Air.  Rachmaninov,  in  response  to  ap- 
peals for  aid  made  to  him  from  Moscow 
and  Petrograd,  has  devoted  himself 
ardently  to  the  cause  of  Russia  relief 
| ever  since  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration has  made  remittance  possible. 

He  has  said  that  he  personally  has  for- 
warded many  food  drafts  jo  the  pro- 
fessors and  other  employees  of  the  uni- 
versities, conservatories  ard  other  Ru- 
ian  intitution  of  learning  in  complying 
with  the  appeals  of  these  people,  who 
I have  written  him  that  they  are  dying'  of 

| hunger.  - - ••• 

By  tV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

A concert  dn  aid  of  the  Bialystoker 
Center  and  Bikur  cholini  took  place  at 
I the  Hippodrome  list  evening,  but  there 
j was  a serious  disappointment  for  the 
large  audience  which  assembled.  Titta 
Ruffo,  who  was  to  have  made  his  fare- 
j well  appearance  in  concert  for  this  set- 
I son,  did  not  do  so,  A letter  from  him? 

I was  read  from  the  stage.  In  it  he  de- 
j dared  that  he  had  /lever  been  so  grieved 
at  his  inability  to  sing.  He  was  suffer- 
I ing  from  a cold  and  forbidden  to  use 
I his  voice  for  t week.  He  had  cancelled 
his  engagement  to  sing  in  “The  Barber 


House  on  Wednesday  evening, 

Two  substitutes  for  Mr.  Ruffo  were 
provided,  They  were  Uiysses  Lappac, 
the  Greek  tenor  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  and  John  Charlea  Thomas,  the 
popultr  .barytone.  The  others  announced 
to  take  part  in  the  concert  were  pres- 
ent. They  were  Miss  Graziella  Pareto, 
the  Spanish  soprano,  who  sang  here 
with  the  Chicago  organization;  Berthe 
Erza,  an  Algerian  soprano,  who  ha-d 
been  heard  earlier  in  the  season  in  re-  j 
cital,  and  Alberto  Sciarretti,  the  Italian 
pianist,  who  lately  made  his  New  York 
debut. 

SCOTCH  VIOLINIST  PRAYS, 


er,  which  revealed  much  more  lyric \\  i ^ 

eeling  than  anything  else  of  his  that  \ j^AImaAih^oun^Ikruchess^. 
as  been  heard  here.  She  also  sang 


wo  new  and  decidedly  Interesting 
ongs  by  Frederick  Jacobi,  "Mpdusa” 
,nd  "Roundel.”  The  former,  sung 
without  words,  is  an  attempt  to  paint 
i definite  picture  of  the  snaky-locked 
nchantress  without  words,  and, 
.hanks  to  the  composer  and  Mme. 
Koshetz’s  magnificent  delivery,- was  so 
mccessful  the  audience  redemanded  it. 
The  last  two  in  the  group,  "A  Song 
or  Lovers”  and  "Twenty,  Eighteen,” 
by  the  dean  of  The  World’s  music  de- 
partment, were  so  charmingly  sung 
hey  revealed  beauties  obviously  un- 
usgyected  hy  the  composer. 

Yielding  to  loud  and  Insistent  ap- 
plause, 3he  returned  after  this  group 


j violinist,,  who  lives  In  this  city  and  lias 
been  heard  hero  frequently,  gave  a 
recital  with  Carl  Deis  at  the  piano  last 
night  in  the  Princess  Theatre.  Her  pro- 
T-invfin’ft  sonata  m r 


gramme  included  Haydn’s  sonata  in 
for  violin,  and  piano,  a Praeludium  by 
Reger,  Victor  ue  Cabata’s  piec e.  e& led 


for  violin  and  piano,  a 

~ ,ba. 

Melodies,”  three  "eighteenth  pentury 
pieoes”  by  Alfred  Moffet,;  one  ' I.a  Xmt 
Douce,”  and  from  England  the  E°P® 
Dane®''  and  ’’Farmer's  Wedding,  and 
the  Introduction  and  adagio  from  Bruch  - 
G minor  concerto.  Her  playing  wgs  en- 
joyed by  an  audience  of  good  ®!Z,S' 

MISS  KOSHETZ’S'  IMAli  v.  . 

Miss  Nina  Koshetz,  Russian  opera  and 
eong  singer,  who  was  heard  here  in 
concert  halls  last  season  and  once  re- 
cently with  the  Chicago  Opera  in  Pro- 


oil  without  her  excellent  accompardst,  j ; kofieff’s  ‘‘Love  for  the  Three  Oianges.^ 

ijvicolas  Stember,  and,  sitting  at  the  i ff'xow»0nHftT‘  shr‘’wa!r‘ assisted  by 
piano,  sang  a song  of  Gretchaninpff’s  £,icolas  stcmber  at  the  piano  and  Boris 

f to  her  own  accompaniment.-  She  ^ang.  organist, 
ended  the  concert  with  two  songs  of 


Jjlher  own,  “The  Knowledge  of  Life’s 
o Joy"  and  "To  the  Sun,”  the  latter 
with  organ  accompaniment.  These 
were  both  in  the  form  of  dramatic 
■l  monologues,  almost  chanted  (the 
texts  are  also  hers),  and  showed  ■ 
genuine  creative  talent.  They  have  a 
force  and  starknesa  that  suggest ; 
earth  and  spaces,  the  utterances  of . 
one  who  sees  and  feels  simply  and 
greatly. 

OTHER  MUSIC.  k 

S*  Walter  DamroschT  enthusiasucaijji 
| explained  the  merits  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner’s "Parsifal”  at  his  lecture-recital 
at  the  piano  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  He  played  the  greater 
portion  of  the  opera  music,  recited 
the  text,  and  made  it  ail  clear  and 
admirable.  The  audience  listened  ab- 
sorbed. 

— f - 


Her  interesting  program  included  Ger-  j 
Iman  lieder,  two  songs,  '‘Remembrance  j 
and  “Cor.jurement” — scheduled  for  a | 
first  bearing — by  Medtner,  Moussorgsky  s ] 
“The  Commander,”  two  of  Prbkofierr  s 

> songs,  dedicated  to  UerseK  : two  now 
songs  by  Jacobi,  with  ope  dedicated  to 
herself ; Deems  Taylor’s  lyrics,  “Sotig 
for  Lovers”  and  "Twenty,  Eighteen,' 
and  itD  closing  two  songs  of  her  own. 
which  were  sung  for  the  first  time,  and 
entitled  "Songs  of  Happiness  and  Truth” 
and  subtitled  "The  Knowledge  of  Life’s 
.Toy — the  Bosofii  of  Peace"  and  "To  the 
Sun”  with  organ.  The  singer’s  voice 
was  often  strident  and  uneven  in  it3 
scale,  but  she  sang  with  dramatic  in- 
tensity and  clear  diction. 


on  Wednesday  will  be  sung  by  Giuseppe 
de  Luca,  it  was  announced  last  night. 
The  opera  last  evening  was  the  ’’  Lore- 
ley  ” of  Catalani,  sung  for  tho  fourth 
time  here  by  Muzio,  Sundeltus,  Gigli, 
Danisc  and  Mardones,  With  Moranzonj 
conducting.  A crowded  house  greeted 
the  performance,  which  ushered  in  the 
season's  final  threo  weeks. 

Old  Slave  Chants 
Rendered  by  Negro 
Singing  Society 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

TtttffmcM  from  yesterday's  last  edttton) 

It  is  a long  time  since  Nate  Sauls- 
bury  had  a big  out-of-doors  show  (in 
South  Brooklyn,  we  think),  at  which,  | 
with  the  help  of  several  hundred  col- 1 
ored  folks,  a field  of  cotton,  a group  j 
of  cabins  representing  slave  quarters 
and  a big  open-air  stage,  he  repro-  j 
duced  pictures  of  plantation  life 
“befo’  the  wah.”  A long  time,  twenty 
years  or  so,  yet  that  was  the  last  time 
we  heard  Afro-American  music  sung 
as  it  ought  to  be  sung.  Twenty  years 
before  that  we  had  listened  to  the  first 
concert  given  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
by  the  original  choir  of  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers,  who,  with  a large  infusion  of 
arfi  but  still  conserving  the  spirit  of 
the  slave  “spirituals,”  disclosed  first 
to  the  people  of  the  Eastern  states  and 
soon  after  to  audiences  of  cultured 
music  lovers  in  England  and  Germany 
the  beauty  of  the  songs  which  during 
centuries  of  slavery  had  grown  up  on 
the  plantations  of  the  South. 

Ever  since  we  have  watched  the 
f growth  of  interest  in  that  expression 
of  the  folksong  spirit  in  the  strong 
belief  and  hope  that  out  of  it  would 
j be  developed  something  which  would 
‘ place  American  folksong  by  the  side  of 
that  created  by  the  cultural  peoples  of 
Europe.  In  fancy  we  saw  a fruition  as 
significant,  if  not  as  rich  and  beautiful, 
as  that  disclosed  by  some  of  the  na- 
■)  lional  schools  of  the  Old  World.  That 
it  would  take  time  was  obvious,  and  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  chronicle 
some  striking  results.  Along  with 
those  results,  however,  we  have  ob- 
served the  deterrent  effects  which  have 
followed  the  decay  of  tradition  in  per- 
formance and  the  growth  of  sophistica- 
tion. 

Little  Feeling  for  Spirit  of  Songs 
The  fact  is  deplorable,  but  it  was  in- 
evitable. It  was  illustrated  at  the  two 
ambitious  attempts  at  a pageant  in 
Carnegie  Hall  two  or  three  months 
ago,  and  again  at  the  concert  given 
in  the  same  room  last  night  by 
the  Negro  Singing  Society  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Manassas  Industrial 
School.  A return  to  sound  methods 
ivas  disclosed  by  the  singing  of  some 
spirituals  in  something  approaching 
their  primitive  simplicity,  but  though 
the  songs  were  unspoiled  in  the  set- 
tings there  was  little  evidence  of  feel- 
ing for  their  spirit,  for  their  spon- 
taneity, for  their  ingenuous  sincerity. 

The  leader,  Daisy  Tapley,  tried  to 
make  the  choir  sing  like  a band  of  ar- 
tists, and  her  principal  device  to  that 
end  was  to  achieve  precision  in  utter- 
ance. She  seemed  to  think  she  had 
attained  to  this  when  she  made  them 
bite  off  the  ends  of  the  phrases.  She 
forgot  all  about  the  free  swing  and 
undulation  of  the  melodic  line  and 
the  inspiriting  outbursts  of  the  char- 
[acteristic  refrain  of  the  slave  songs.  : 
i There  were  strange  misconceptions  of 
| tempo  also,  and  it  was  obvious  to  the 
i listeners  familiar  with  the  music  that 
Isuch  songs  as  “Oh,  rock  me,  Julie”  (a 
Mississippi  River  chanty  of  striking 
character  because  of  its  use  of  the 
whole-tone  scale)  and  the  three  Creole 
songs,  “Remon,”  “Musieu  Bainjo”  and 
“Aurore  Pradaire,”  which  were  sung  in 
unison,  some  by  the  men,  some  by  the 
women,  were  as  foreign  to  the  con- 
ductor and  her  singers  as  they  would 
have  been  to  a visitor  from  Spain. 
Women’s  Choir  Better  Than  Men's 
The  female  contingent  of  the  choir 
was  much  better  than  the  male,  but 
that  is  true,  as  a rule,  of  our  white 
choirs  all  over  the  country  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  on.  It  is  creditable  to 


choral  music.  The  composition!  of 
Harry  T.  Burleigh,  R.  Nathaniel  Dett . 
and  J.  Rosamond  Johheen,  in  which  ; 
artistic  use  is  made  of  Afro-American 
folksong  elements,  were  an  interesting 
disclosure  of  the  grounds  on  which  I 
our  expressed  hope  of  a comim,  school  I 
of  music  is  based.  High  artistic  at- 
tainment along  the  same  lines  In  piano- 1 
forte  music  was  evidenced  by  the 
pianoforte  transcriptions  of  Coleridge- j 
Taylor  (“I’m  Troubled  in  Mind”  and  i 
“Bamboula”)  and  also  in  Mr.  Dett's  I 
“Juba,”  played  in  good  taste  and  with] 
considerable  skill  by  Miss  Andrades  | 
Lindsay.  There  is  gome  fine  part-writ-  | 
ing  in  Mr.  Burleigh’s  “Deep  River,”  i 
“Dig  My  Grave”  (this  melody  came  I 
from  the  Bahamas)  and  “/Ethiopia’s  | 
Tsoan  of  Exaltation,”  and  Mr.  Johnson 
showed  appreciation  of  the  value  of  I 
exotic  tone  (a  flatted  seventh)  in  his  j 
harmonization  of  “A  Great  Camp-  i 
meetin'.”  Our  negro  musicians  are  still 
feeling  their  way,  and  some  medium] 
better  than  “jazz”  bands  ought  to  be  i 
found  for  their  encouragement. 


Toronto  Choir 


i The  American  Orchestral  Society 
played  a Wagner  program  last  night  at 
the  last  of  its  free  concerts  in  Cooper 
1 Union.  Andre  Polah  and  Louis  Gruen- 
berg  closed  a series  of  the  International 
Composers’  Guild  at  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
liage  Theatre  with  a program  of  sonatas 
bv  Busoni,  Goosens  and  Sloes. sol.  Alls. 

Maruchess.  violinist,  appeared  at  the.  our  negro  fellow  citizen3  that  they  are 
Princess,  and  Bela  V.  Kornyey,  a Hun-  making  so  honest  an  effort  to  cu.tivare 
garian  tenor,  at  the^  Lexington-  Opera  | 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

If  the  extent  to  which  choral  music 
I is  practiced  in  a community  is  an  evi- 
j dence  of  that  community’s  musical 
j culture  (and  that  conviction  has  been 
uttered  by  great  musicians  and  accept- 
] ed  as  truth  by  many  critical  observ- 
ers), then  the  metropolis  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  stand  abashed  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  as  a few  weeks  ago  it  ought  to 
have  hidden  its  face  from  a little  com- 
munity of  foreign  antecedents  which 
sent  a college  choir  to  show  New  York 
what  choral  music  is.  It  is  an  obser- 
vation which  was  forced  upon  the 
chroniclers  of  music  in  the  United 
States  long  ago  that  as  urban  com- 
munities grow  their  interest  in  choral 
music  dwindles.  Such  music  feeds 
upon  sincerity  and  love;  it  dies  when 
intelligent  appreciation  gives  way  to 
affectation.  Our  opera  is  a social  insti- 
tution and  is  so  much  of  a fad  and 
fashion  that,  though  enormously  expen- 
sive, it  receives  enough  patronage  to 
make  it  financially  profitable  to  the  op- 
erating company.  Professions  of  high 
artistic  aims  from  that  quarter  are  no 
longer  needed  or  expected. 

Last  season  half  a million  dollars  | 
was  contributed  by  a score  of  wealthy  i 
individuals  to  make  a hundred  more 
orchestral  concerts  than  the  public 
needs,  or  is  willing  to  maintain,  pos- 
sible. This  season  the  backers  of  some 
of  our  concert  institutions  will  repeat 
the  experience  of  last.  Meanwhile,  for 
want  of  a pitiful  ?3,000  a year  the 
Musical  Art  Society,  which  had  given 
New  York  high  class  choral  music  for 
a quarter  of  a century,  was  compelled 
to  suspend  its  activities,  the  Schola 
Cantorum  is  moribund  and  the  Ora- 
torio Society  is  kept  alive,  as  it  has 
been  for  a generation,  by  the  gen- 
erosity first  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  then 
of  Mr.  Schwab.  These  are  facts  which, 
though  viewed  with  indifference  by  the 
public  to-day,  will  invite  attention 
from  the  historians  of  our  art  culture 
in  the  future. 

Mendelssohn  Choir  Returns 

Until  last  night  the  only  singing  for 
several  years  which  caused  a swelling 
of  the  heart  in  lovers  of  choral  was 
that  of  the  choir  from  St.  Olaf  College 
— a small  band  of  Scandinavian-Amer- 
ieans  from  Wisconsin.  Last  night  the 
Mendelssohn  Choir,  of  Toronto,  236 
voices  strong,  gave  a concert  of  un-  j 
accompanied  choral  music  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  was  heard  by  perhaps  twice 
as  many  persons  sitting  in  the  chairs  i 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  hall,  by  per-  | 
I haps  a quarter  as  many  seated  in  the 
boxes  and  by  we  do  not  know  how  | 
many  or  few  in  the  galleries.  We  do 
j not  know  because  the  front  rows  of 
j seats,  which  were  visible  to  us,  were  j 
empty.  Yet  the  concert  was  one  worthy 
of  an  audience  as  great  as  or  greater 
than  the  room  can  accommodate. 

The  choir  did  not  come  as  a stranger 
I to  New  York;  it  was  not  an  unknown 
’factor;  for  it  had  visited  the  city  be- 
fore and  aroused  profound  admiration. 
Dr.  Vogt  was  its  conductor  then,  and 
intelligent  music  lovers  marveled  at 
the  perfection  which  the  choir  dis- 
closed as  the  result  of  his  training.  His 
place  was  filled  last  night  by  Mr.  H.  A 
iFricker,  a splendidly  capable  _ choir- 
master. The  choir  has  not  deteriorated 
in  the  interim.  Its  tone  is  still  superb- 
ly sonorous,  wonderfully  equable  in 
its  distribution  of  voices,  both  as  to 
‘volume  and  quality,  and  the  precision 
! in  attack,  the  distinctness  of  enuncia- 
! tion  and  tho  harmonious  graduation 
of  dynamics  on  the  part  of  the  singer: 
j are  comparable  only  with  the  pe 
:formances  of  the  orchestras  wi, 
which  we  are  familiar  when  they 
at  their  best.  If  we  were  dispose 


i hummed 


f1  oehvpercritical  (which  we  are  not  in 
^the  presence  of  such  a phenomenon  as 
jth?  choir  presented),  we  should  say 
Sthat  the  onlv  defects  in  the  perform- 
fcance  were  a little  too  much  rigidity  in 
J the  matter  of  tempo  and  a little  lack 
I of  variety  of  color  in  such  music  as 
I the  comoositions  written  f°r  the  Kus- 
' sinn  Church  service  by  Ippolitoff-lvan- 

ijoff  and  Rachmaninoff,  for  the  German 

{Reformed  Church  by  Bach  (the  motet 
“Sine  ye  to  the  Lord”)  and  the  Roman 
Church  by  Palestrina  (the  motet 
“Surge  Illuminare.  for  double  chorus). 

■ But  when  so  much  was  given  that  was 
thrillinglv  beautiful,  it  seems  churlisn 
to  utter  a single  word  of  cavil. 

Secular  Music  Also  Heard 
There  was  secular  music  also  in  the 
program:  an  arrangement  by  Hugh  b. 
Robertson  of  a love  song  from i the 
Hebrides  collected  by  Mrs.  Kennedy- 
Fraser  (who  ought  to  be  remembered 
bv  all  lovers  of  folksong),  a Catalonian 
ballad  expanded  by  Kurt  Schindler 
1 from  a setting  by  Morera,  and  part 
songs  bv  Elgar,  Sibelius,  Ferrari  and 
Edward  German.  Here  was  variety 
enough,  hut  to  add  to  that  element 
Mr  Herbert  Seitz  played  some  piano- 
forte solos  and  Mr.  John  Barclay  sang 
some  barytone  songs  in  a thoroughly 
artistic  manner.  This  evening  the 
choir  will  give  a second  concert  and 
produce  an  extended  work  for  solos, 
chorus  and  orchestra. 


notes  that  swirled  softly! 

I about  the  words  like  a mist. 

| A second  group  contained  two 
motets — one,  Rachmaninoff’s  short 

, "To  Tliee,  O Lord,”  the  other,  Bach’s 
"Sing  Yc  to  the  Lord,”  sung  as  Bach 
should  be  sung,  with  tenderness,  | 
pastel -like  shading  and  dramatic 
fire.  A last  group  of  secular  pieces 
included  Elgar’s  "Love’s  Tempest,’’ 
Sibelius’s  male  chorus,  "The  Broken 
Melody,”  Ferrari’s  "Sleep,  My  Pretty 
One,”  for  women's  voices,  and  Ed- 
ward German’s  "London  Town. 

The  assisting  artists  were  Ernest 
Seitz,  pianist,  and  John  Barclay,  bari- 
tone. Mr.  Seitz  played  Liszt’s 
"Sonetta  di  Petrarca”  and  Chopin’s 
A major  ballade,  and  Mr.  Barclay 
sang  a French  and  Italian  group  that 
included  Peri’s  "Invocazionp  a 
Orpheo,”  Lemaire’s  "Chanson  a 
Manger”  and  Debussy’s  "Beau  Soir” 
and  “Ballade  des  Dames  de  Paris.” 
Mr.  Barclay,  who  was  heard  at  one 
of  the  Ambassador  concerts  a few 
weeks  ago,  amply  confirmed  the  im- 
1 pression  ho  made  at  that  time  as  a 
singer  of  exceptional  vocal  and  inter- 
pretative talents.  The  large  hall  last 
night  seemed  to  give  his  voice  added;, 
beauty  and  impressive  volume,  and  | 
his  perfect  diction  and  intelligent , 
singing  were  a pleasure  to  hear. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  '! 


of  the  season  as  guest  con- 
ductor with  the  Philharmonic  in  the  so- 
ciety's last  Tuesday  conceit  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening.  He 
•began  his  program  with  Brahma's  beau- 
tiful second  symphony,  which  has  been 
less  frequently  heard  during  the  present 
Brahms  anniversary  season  than  the 
master’s  other  three  works  in  the  same 
form,  and  after  a sympathetic  and 
powerful  performance  of  the  score  he 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the. 
large  audience,  as  was  the  orchestra. 

Following  the  intermission,  when  he 
returned  to  his  desk,  the  applause  was! 
resumed,  with  the  orchestra  on  its  feet.  ■' 
until  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  been  made  the  ■ 
recipient  of  a genuine  ovation.  He  I 1 
then  continued  his  program,  which™ 
further  contained  AVagner’s  “Siegfried j ' 
Idyl’’ — and  it  was  admirably  played— 
and  Liszt’s  poem,  “Tasso,”  which  had  its: 
first  , hearing  this  season. 

^ //  T 

Toronto  Clioirj 
| ‘Sea  Symphony' 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

( n-T-a  w frr.™  ■ 

"How  do  they^lo  it  in  Toronto? 


using  a chorus  in  something  like  the 
fashion  that  instruments  are  used  in 


iht 


H.  A.  Fricker  conductor,  go- 
of two  concerts  last  evening  in  Carnegie 


Hall.  The  program  consisted  of  a cap- 
pella  music,  interspersed  with  piano 
solos  by  Ernest  Seitz  and  songs  by  John 
Barclay,  barytone.  The  list  was  pre-j 
faced  by  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”) 
sung  with  some  novelties  in  harmony 
and  other  trimmings. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir  visited  this 
city  some  years  ago.  It  was  then  con-j 
ducted  by  Dr.  A.  S.  A’ogt,  who  is  still  a 
vice-president  of  the  organization.  Its 
admirable  singing  made  a deep  impres- 
sion. When  Dr.  Vogt  retired  a few 
seasons  agb^  it  was  feared  that  the 
chorus  might  lost  some  of  the  excellence 
, which  distinguished  its  art.  But  last 
j evening  served  to  dispel  sucli  doubts. 

In  Mr.  Fricker  the  organization  pos 
, sesses  a director  quite  able  to  preserve 
all  that  his  predecessor  developed  and 
to  add  something  of  his  own.  Such 
choral  singing  as  the  Mendelssohn  Choir 
did  last  evening  is  very  rare  indeed. 
Ill  some  of  the  contests  of  song  out  in 
Scranton  or  Wilkesbarre,  where  choirs 
i’ll  meet  in  competition  after  months  of 
grilling  preparation,  each  bent  on  carry- 
ing off  the  big  prize,  a music  lover  may 
hear  one  number  sung  four  or  five  times 
in  a single  evening  by  different  choruses 
with  lone  quality,  balance,  phrasing, 
shading  and  enunciation  altogether  re- 
markable. 


( I?i?p ) Lit  t t d 

e&Hims.) 

THE  TORONTO  CHOIR. 

The  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto 
230  strong,  led  by  H.  A.  Flicker,  san^ 
a programme  of  unaccompanied 
music  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall 
They  will  sing  again  to-night,  ac 
companied  by  the  Philharmonu 
Orchestra  in  a miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme that  includes  a first  New 
York  performance  of  Vaughan- Will-) 
iams’s  new  choral  “Sea”  symphony. 

The  Toronto  Choir  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  itself  here  in 
other  years,  when  Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt  had 
it  in  charge,  and  one  could  pay  Mr. 

Fricker  no  higher  compliment  than  to 
! say  that  he  is  maintaining  in  every 
; way  the  standard  that  Dr.  Vogt  set. 

; There  is  nothing  quite  like  this 
.chorus,  certainly  nothing  like  it  to  bet 
heard  in  these  parts.  Imagine  a 
choral  body  as  large  as  (tie  Oratorio 
I Society,  as  fresh  and  colorful  in  the 
quality  of  its  voices  as  the  Schola 
Cantorum  and  singing,  with  the  deli- 
cacy and  precision  of  ist.  Olaf’s 
Choir,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
, of  the  superlative  attainments  of  this, 

L probably  the  finest  body  of  singers  on 
* the  continent. 

They  began  their  programme  with 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  To 
begin  with,  the  choral  arrangement 
was  unusual  and  effective,  giving  the 
difficult  high  notes  in.  the  middle  to 
the  men’s  voices  ami  employing  the 
sopranos  for  an  added  climax  at  the  | 
end.  The  brilliance,  solidity  and 
thrilling  power  of  this  number  were 
indescribable.  The  end  was  a torrent 
of  sound  that  brought  cheers  from  an 
audience  that  at  the  beginning  had 
risen  to  its  feet  with  languid  perfunc- 
toriness. 

What  followed  was  ample  fulfil- 
ment of  the  high  hopes  raised  by  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthem. 

Despite  its  great  size,  the  choir  re-  ' 

sponds  with  marvellous  flexibility  and  — .»• 

precision  to  the  excellent  conductings  sng  of  separated  phrases,  a nice  at  jit. 
of  its  leader.  In  the  fortes  the  j lrient  of  ohord  balance  and  the  accoi 
voices  have  immense  power  without  i 
a suspicion  of  stridency,  and  they 
are  capable  of  a pianissimo  that  is 
nearly  soundless,,  yet  lias  the! 
vibrancy  and  still  immensity  of  an  j 
organ  pedal.  Their  attacks  and  re-  I 
leases  are  always  crisp  and  clean-  i 
cut,  and  their  phrasing  is  about  per-  J 
fection.  So  uncannily  perfect  is  their  t 
ensemble  that  one  can  hear  them ; 

I take  breath  before  a forte  pasSag  i.  j 
j Their  first  group  comprised  Ippoli- I 
J toff-Ivanoff’s  hymn,  “Bless  the  Lord,  j 
|0  My  Soul,"  simple  and  massive;  a 
lovely  Palestrina  motet,  "Surge  II- j 
luroinare,”  whose  great  length  and! 
difficulty  did  not  prevent  their  finish- 


There  were  several  musicians  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night,  when  the  Men- 
delssohn Choir  gave  a second  concert, 
whose  minds  must  have  been  occupied 
with  that  question  in  the  breathing 
time  between  pieces.  While  the  sing-  ; 
ing  was  going  on  they  were  probably  , 
too  fully  occupied  in  enjoying  it  and  j 
thinking  critically  about  the  music  to 
| wonder  how  such  a choir  could  be 
! kept  alive.  Is  it  because  the  character- 
istic love  of  the  British  people  for 
■ choral  music  has  survived  longer  in 
Canada  than  the  United  States?  We 
1 say  survived  because  we  know  that  it 
once  existed  in  this  country  in  urban 
as  well  as  suburban  communities. 

We  have  read  many  articles  and 
heard  many  talks  from  the  younger 
generation  of  conductors,  composers, 
players  and  reviewers  which  pub- 
lished the  conviction  that  musical  cul- 
ture began  at  about  the  time  when  they 
first  began  to  make  more  or  less  tune- 
ful noises.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  is  now 
eighty  years  old,  had  predecessors  here 

-i  ri  A . t _ l_  ’ J X)  nnn 


symphony  was  altogether  a aucces* 

He  Sid  not  go  totbe«^»e  mch^ 
bv  Mr  Bantock  in  his  effort  to  mate 
orchestral  play  w ith  words  i from 
Keats,  we  believe,  or  Shelley),  but  ve 
question  if  his  selection  of  passages 
from  Walt  Whitmans  Song  for  A .1 
Seas,  All  Ships/’  "On  the  Beach  at 
Night.  Alone.”  “After  Jhe  Sea  Ship 
and  "Passage  to  India  was  * 
one  for  musical  treatment.  The  poems 
are  not  lyrical,  they  do  not  invite  song/ 
and  to  illustrate  them  musically  is  to. 
invite  cither  verbal  or  musical  in- 
coherence. 

Much  Good  Music 
Yet  Mr.  AVilliaros  made  much  good, 
music,  either  because  or  in  spite  of 
thepi  and,  save  in  the  last  movement, 
created  something  like  the  impression 
which  a symphony  makes.  Sometimes  | 
we  wondered  why  the  voices  were  used  i 
at  all,  as  in  the  slow  movement,  which  j 
told  us  of  night  thoughts  and  emotions 
on  the  beach,  and  in  portions  of  the  : 
scherzo,  which  discoursed 1 
about  the  waves  chasing  the  ships,  ret 
here  we  had  some  thrilling  descriptive 
music  in  which  the  voices  took  part. 

Think  as  we  might  about  the  value 
I of  the  music  as  such,  however,  there 
could  b?  nothing  but  admiration  tor 
the  performance,  in  f 

orchestra  was  consorted  with  a vir 
tuoso  chorus  and  solo  singers.  There 
was  music  of  a lifter  order  in  the 
: rest  of  the  program  till  .th«  8to"t  { 
choral  finale  of  W agner  s Die  Meister-  I 
1 ' 7«e  to  end  the  evening  s I 

pleasures.  To  the  credit  of  New  York  J I 
music  lovers  it  must  be  recorded  that)  I 
. the  audience  was  at  least  twice  nu'  j 
! merous  as  on  t}ie  previous  eveni"- 
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Fresh,  Vigorous  Aroice*. 

But  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  sings  its 
entire  repetory  apparently  as  if  it  had 
done  nothing  since  it  was  organized,  but 
rehearse  each  number  day  in  and  day- 
out.  It  is  a delight  to  hear  a chorus  of 
such  fresh,  vigorous,  unworn  voices, 
singing  with  such  a range  of  dynamics, 
such  a finesse  in  nuance,  such  a keen 
appreciation  of  musical  character  and 
such  military  precision.  , 

For  example,  last  evening’s  program 
began1  with  Ippoittov-Ivanov's  Russian 
hymn,  “Bless  the  Lord,  O My  Soul,” 
which  was  followed  by  Palestrina's  I 
“Surge  Illuminare.”  No  two  a capella  j 
compositions  could  lie  farther  apart.  The  ; 
first  leasn  toward  the  harmonized  chant! 
type,  while  the  second  is  distinctly 
Roman  yolyphonic,  a work  for  double 
choir  with  the  imitations  emphasized 
sharply  and  the  florid  fugato  passages: 
calling  for  accurate  vocal  enunciation! 
and  a fluent  legato.  The  Russian  musid 
_ demands  the  greatest  skill  in  the  nuanc-l 


plishment  of 
in  shading. 


effect  by  sheer  virtuosi. 


Second  Concert  To-night. 


ing  not  a hair’s  breadth  below  the 
pitch:  an  “Eriskay  Love  Lilt”  from 
tho  Hebrides,  and  Kurt  Schindler’s 
Buperb  twelve-part  arrangement  of 
the  Catalan  folk-ballad,  “The  Miracle 
of  St.  Raymond.”  The  Hebrides 
song  suffered  somewhat  from  a har- 
monization by  Hugh  S.  Robertson 
that  was  too  much  in  the  style  of  a 
.ther  pedestrian  English  anthem,  *■ 
i It  had  a stunning  refrain  in  which 
VKnen’s  voices  sang  the  air  to  an  I 
Slnpanlment  of  soprano  and 


The  demands  of  these  two  types  h 
song  were  met  triumphantly  by  Mi 
Frick’s  splendidly  trained  singers.  An 
to  increase  admiration  they  sang 
Eriskay  Love’s  Lilt,"  arranged  by  Hug. 
Robertson,  with  a still  different  var ie,j 
of  style.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through 
the  list  of  compositions  on  the  Pr0|5ar‘ 
describing  how  each  was  sung.  From 
what  has  been  said  any  lover  of  chotai 
singing  will  understand  that  this  organ 
nation  to  a highly  developed  body  of 
singers,  whose  conductor  is  a musician’, 
of  knowledge  and  ability.  - 

The  choir  will  give  its  second  conc-i . 
this  evening,  when  the  first  number  on 
the  program  will  be  a novelty,  Vaughan 
Williams's  “A  Sea  Symphony  for  so- 
piano  and  barytone  soloists,  chorus  ana 
orchestra.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
will  furnish  the  instrumental  aid  a.ul 
the  solos  will  be  sung  by  Miss  Florem. 
Hinkle  and  John  Barclay. 

BONDANZKY’S  LAST  CONCERT. 

lie  Makes  Final  Appearance  of  the 
Season  AVItli  Philharmonic. 

Artur  Bodanzky  made  ills  final  IP- 


and  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston  and 
elsewhere:  that  there  were  choirs  of 
amateur  singers  in  America  before 
such  choirs  had  come  into  existence  in 
Europe,  where  such  music  as  our  ama- 
teurs cultivated  was  in  the  domain  of 
professional  singers.  It  is  nothing  to 
them  that  the  choruses  from  the  ora- 
torios of  Handel  and  Haydn,  besides 
good  songs  of  a lighter  order,  were 
sung  by  societies  as  far  west  as  Cin- 
cinnati as  long  ago  as  1817.  For  them 
the  all  important  things  in  music  are 
themselves  and  their  doings. 

Shows  AVhat  New  York  Lacks 
We,  too,  caught  ourselves  wondering 
how  such  an  aristocracy  of  music  as 
is  represented  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  should  exist  in  Toronto  when 
New  York,  with  all  its  population  and 
wealth  and  boasted  culture,  cannot 
maintain  anything  like  it  even  on  a 
small  scale,  even  by  enlisting  singers 
for  pay,  as  New  York  has  done  for 
years.  Evidently  it  is  not  the  democ- 
ratization of  art,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  that  is  needed,  but  its  greater 
aristocratization.  We  do  not  know,  hut 
we  opine  that  it  is  a surer  sign  o- 
. membership  in  the  musical  elect  of 
Toronto  than  ownership  of  a box  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or  a 
| subscription  to  all  the  concerts  of  the 
I Philharmonic,  Symphony,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  orchestras  in  New  York. 

: First  Hearing  Here  of  "Sea  Symphony  ’ 
But  we  are  reverting  to  the  sjbject 
of  a probably  ill-natured,  discourse 
yesterday  which  must  be  dismissed  to 
make  room  for  a record  of  newer 
tilings.  In  last  night’s  concert  the 
Mendelssohn  choir  had  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  New  Y’ork  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  with  its  help  and  that  of 
Mme.  Florence  Hinkle  and  Mr.  John 
Barclay  it  gave  a first  hearing  in  New 
York  to  what  the  composer,  Mr. 
Vaughan  Williams,  calls  a “Sea  Sym- 
phony.” Mr.  AVilliams  is  a stanch  up- 
holder of  the  English  spirit,  as  we 
know  from  all  of  his  music  that  has 
been  heard  here,  notably  the  “London 
Symphony.”  He  upholds  the  English  j 
spirit,  not  by  adherence  to  the  ten-j 
dencies  which  were  created  by  Handelj 
and  which  it  will  he  safe  to  denounce 
as  conservative  and  reactionary  until 
some  modern  Englishman  com.es  with 
an  endowment  of  musical  genius  which 
will  stand  in  some  proportionate  ratio 
with  Handel’s.  He  is  English  because 
S lip  believes  that  music  may  illustrate 
' some  of  the  things  which  progress  has 
brought  into  the  art  without  becoming/ 
! invertebrate,  impressionistic,  atmos- 
I pheric,  idealess,  formless.  His  is  ai 
I stout,  manly  modernism. 

We  were  not  convinced  last  mghv 
that  the  work  which  wo  heard  was 
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GREAT  CHORAL  SINGING. 
When  a large,  genteel  and  some- 
what sophisticated  Carnegie  Hall  audi- 
ence stays  en  masse  until  the  verj 
last  iote  of  a choral  concert  and  then 
still  refusing  to  leave,  rises  to  its  4,56: 
feet,  applauding  frantically  and  bel- 
lowing "bravo!”  at  the  singers  aw 
their  conductor — when  that  happens 
you  may  be  sui*e  that  something  ex 
traordinary  has  just  taken  place 
That  did  happen  at  Carnegie  Hall  las 
night,  at  the  end  of  the  Toronto  Men 
deissohn  Choir's  second  New  Yorl 
concert — as  fine  an  exhibition  o 
■ choral  singing,  perhaps,  as  has  eve 
l been  heard  in  this  city, 
f For  its  second  programme  the  choi 
offered  a list  of  works  with  orchestrs 
j accompaniment.  The  most  imposing  o 
j these  was  R.  A’aughan  Williams  s 
Sea  Symphony”  for  soprano  and  bar 
tone  solos,  orchestra  and  chorus.  Tak 
I ing  lines  from  several  of  AValt  YA  hit 

I man’s  poems,  the  composer  has  writ 
ten  a setting  of  them  which  is  divide 
into  the  four  movements  of  the  tradi 
tional  symphony. 

The  first  movement  is  based  oi 
stanzas  from  "Songs  of  the  ExpcSi 
tion”  and  “Songs  for  A11  Seas,  A 
Ships,”  and  is  named  after  the  sec 
ond  poem.  The  second  movement 
"On  tile  Beach  at  Night  'Alone,” 
based  on  the  "Clef"  poem,  and  is  th 
slow-  movement  of  the  symphony 
j The  scherzo,  "The  Waves,”  has  fo 
| , its  text  lines  from  "After  the  Sea 
j Ship”  and  the  finale,  "The  Explor 
N ers,”  is  a setting  of  a part  of  "Pass 
rage  to  India.” 
i The  work  is  a long  one  (it  take 
j nearly  an  hour)  and  the  extreme  con 
j ec-ntration  of  attention  necessary 

II  follow  -the  doings  of  soloists,  choru 
and  orchestra,  as  well  as  the  rathe 
voluminous  text,  made  it  almost  im 
possible  to  get  any  critical  perspectiv 
upon  the  work  after  a single  hearing 
One  thing  is  fairly  clear:  that  Will 
iams  has  come  much  nearer  “writing 
great  choral  symphony  than  Mahle 
ever  did.  The  work  has  dignity  an 
breadth  that  never  degenerate  int 


pomposity,  and  the  choral  writin 
though  difficult,  is  effective  and  some 
times  powerful. 

One  hearing  left  the  impression  t 
many  of  the  themes,  though  sincere! 
conceived,  rather  lacked  deep  signifl 
cance;  sometimes  they'seemed  almos 
to  have  been  chosen  for  their  contn 
puntal  workability  rather  than  fo 
any  intrinsic  eloquence  or  profund-it; 
One  seldom  felt  that  the  musio  wa 
keeping  pace  with  the  colossal  swee 
and  surge  of  Whitman’s  titanic  vers 
Like  Browning,  AVhitman  writes  hi 
; own  mu9ic,  and  to  overtop  him  is 
feat  that  might  well  daunt  an 
musician.  But  regardless  of  whethe 
I Williams  has  completely  succeeded,  h 
has  made  an  admirable  attempt,  an 
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reheariugs.  i 

I'hP  best  movement  wns  possibly 
s chorus  and  orches- 
give  a vivid  musical 
.jjtton  of  the  great  lines  beginning 
liter  the  sea-ship,  after  the  whis- 
ig  winds.”  The  slow  movement 
i mood,  and  was  superbly 'sung  by 
. in  Barclay.  Mr.  Barclay’s  work 
oughout  was  admirable;  his  voice 
! 1 ptiwer  enough  to  cope  with  the 
iirn.otis  forces* that  were  sometimes 
•ayed  against  him,  and  his  diction 
s clarity  itself.  Florence  Hinkle 
vk  . brief  and  ungrateful  part  to 
,g,  I, ml  labored  with  it  heroically. 

that  time  and  space  lor- 


“The  Barber”  Sung  for  Last  i ...... 

“ Last  time  this  season  " ran  the  spe- 
cial announcement  of  " The  Barber  of 
Seville  ” at  the  opora  last  night,  as  will 
also  bo  the  case  with  today’a  " Alda  " 
matineo  and  with  " Madame  Buttorfly" 
tomorrow  night.  It  was,  In  “ The  Bar- 
ber's ” case,  tho  sixth  performance  In 
the  Metropolitan’s  current  list,  a fre- 
quency beyond  that  enjoyed  by  Rossini's 
comedy  in  recent  years,  and  explained 
by  a multiplicity  if  not  rivalry  of  prima 
donnas  of  its  school.  JUmo.  Ottctn  sang 
again  last  night,  with  Harrokl,  Main  - 
testa,  Dldur  and  others,  while  Do  Luca 
took  the  title  rOle  in  place  of  Ruffo,  who 
waj  ill,  and  1’apl  ■conducted. 

Phoebe  Crosby,  Soprano,  Sings. 

Phoebe  Crosby,  soprdno,  gave  a re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, assisted  by  Walter  Golde  at  tho 
piano.  Miss  Crosby  displayed,  as  she 
had  as  a newcomer  last  season,  a fresh 
voice  and  style,  backed  by  happy  choice 
of  unfamiliar  songs  of  Donaudy  and 
A -ric'  T' — 1 1 ■ 
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Phoebe  Crosby,  Soprano,  Gives 
Recital  Demanding  Versatility 
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all,  the  chorale  finale  from 
stersinger,”  sung  with  such 
oeauty  and  power  as  would 
,-od  its  composer  to  happy 
le  audience  would  not  leave 
Fricker  had  conducted  his 
; in  "God  Save  the  King,” 
ter  the  second  verse,  imagi- 
ned into  ‘‘My  Country,  ’Tis 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

oir  m"d  CfnCert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
oir  of  Toronto  took  place  last  evening 

cre4ss  Floren  vri’  ,TI'6  so,°  singers  were 

rclav  h^r0,11  "k  C’  soprano-  and'  John 
relay,  barytone,  and  the  Philharmonic 

,™  ^ ra-  supPncd  the  instrumental 
£ tV  mPr°?ram  consisted  of  R. 
t a * 3 A Symphony,” 
" n£'  Parytonc,  chorus  and  or- 

.tra  Fan  mg  s "How  Sweet  the 

ccomna  ?'C,epS’’’  for  double  chorus 
•ccompanied;  the  Spanish  iballad, 

erifn  V f°r  C',orus  aIo,lc  = 

ihes'ra-^«S°nBA  fcr  chorus  and 
ftho  Tni=..G^/£,:ej:.  9H?ra’s  “Wreck 


, tho  Julie  Plante;-  foiTarvtonc  som 

---era,  different  poems  o 
t ,an'  and  '-he  work  is  con- 
1'",  " ,ipart|-  ^th  the  titles  "A 

Reach  AU  Shlps.”  “On 

:ihe^C  Alone,”  "The 

i 7a  1110  ^xrjlorcrs."  Jt  is  woll 

va7aSnd  oC  thc  choral 

. . , , th°  Iar.d  where  the  names 

in  dtl,yn,vOT“TpC'el£SOhn  ar°  stiI! 

fijfS  ‘MSS 

usual  v wi!me’  immemorial,  and  it 
usually  welcomed  them  as  it  wel- 

1*  ^yr°ns  man  “without  a grave 
in  ' i uncoffined  and  unknown.”  it 

th«ttroc“LtlargerttrtraJb?e 

* tiiuf-  Je>or  than  music 

SiUis 

Which  Mr  wS,,r'ot  cruah  the  music 
VIIICJI  Mr,  AV  Ilhams  has  united  it 

are  a few*  n"  °f  the  composftion 
ise.  tJm  moments  in  which  the 
isei  seems  to  approach  tho  real 
, of  his  theme,  but  most  of  his 
is  just  excellently  made  composi- 
1 11C  L^l't  have  been  written  by 
no  about  anything,  especially  un- 
ie  stimulus  of  -a  commission  from 

e eond uct0  of  the  Hendeis’sohn 

I.hc  soloists  discharged  their 
* ^ f 8 ZCa ?us,y  a"d  the  choir  sang 
l »i,„  X*3  seems  almost  in- 
^wben  the  sea  is  celebrated  in 
one  thought  only  of  that  salteot 

jeas  in  which  they  say  no^man 
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The  performance  of  "Samson  and 
DeUIa”  offered  a t the  Metropolitan 
!ast  night  was  tho  first  to  be  given 
by  the,  Metropolitan  since  Caruso’s 
death— not  the  first  to  be  given  in 
Xew  York,  however,  for  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  opened  its  season 
here  with  It , in  January.  It  had  a 
memorable  performance,  with  Lucien 
Murat, <?re  as  Samson  (It  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  his  only  two  appearances 
here)  and  ' Marguerite  d’ Alvarez  as 
Delila. 

Last  ■’  night's  performance  hardly 
covered  the  earlier  one  with  a mantle 
of  oblivion.  It  was  not,  a bad  per- 
formance; indeed,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  rather  good.  Only,  in  comparison 
with  what  the  Chioago  company  did 
with  "Samson”  arid  what  the  Metro- 
politan company  has  done  with  many 
others,  it  seemed  a little — what  Daisy 
1 Ashford  would  call  "mere.”  "<  ’ ■ 

| The  two  halves  of  the  title  role 
were  sung  by  Giovanni  MartlnelU  .and 
Julia  Clauseen,  and  sung  Well;  Mine. 
Claussen,  who  had  not  been  heard  in 
the  part  for  some  time,  was  some- 
w-hat.  metallic  in  voice  but  made  an 
effective  picture  and  sring  with  coft- 
fidence  and  authority.  Mr,  MartlnelU 
1 was  excellent,  vocally,  especially  in 
jthe  second  act,  where  he  displayed 
some  of  the  best  singing  h.e  hag  done 
tills  year. 

The  aotlng  of  the  two  chief  p$t>-h 
tagonlsts  was  adequate  but  . hardly  ' 
impressive.  Neither  ventured -out  of 
.sight  of  the  safe  shores  of  routine  and 
both  showed  a tendency  to  confide 
lhhe;r  ,bost  Noughts  -to  the'  audience. 

ie  diamatlc  honors  went  emphati- 
SS  to  Clarence  Whitehill  as  the 
High  Priest,  who  made  a figure  'of 
Power  and  menacing  distinction  and 
sang  superbly.  Mr.  Bada  made  a 
cameo  of  the  tiny  part  of  the  PhiHs- 
t^ne  Messenger.  Mr.  Rothler  was  the 
Hf-brew  and  Mr.  Ananlan  died 
untimely  as  Abimelech.  Loul8  Has_ 

seamans  conducted  a performance 
that  went  with  surprising  smoothness 
ror  a season’s  first. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

A special  performance  of  “Aida” 

ZRJt  S1V™  yeaterdaY  afternoon  at  the 
Metropolitan  Dnpra 


,,  , : jeotetudy  afternoon  a 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  The  cast  included  Mussio 

"SKSffl’  Mardohes  and  Ha- 

nise,  with  Moranzoni  conducting. 
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It  is  a pit > -7—- 

;iny  extondod  report  of  tho  rest 
the  concert.  One  might  write  col- 
ms  about  ttie  glorious  quality  of  the 
igir»g  and  the  superlative  interpret- 
ve  feats  of  the  conductor  and 
orus.  Tlio  symphony  was  followed 
Fanning’s  little  a cappella  setting 
"How  Sweet  the  Moonlight 
ceps,”  a rather  bid-fashioned  bit, 
il  and  exquisitely  sung. 

Kurt  Schindler's  settings  oi 

s were  heard  again  for  the  „ 

since  the  Schola  Cantonin',  j Miss  Phoebe  Crosby,  soprano,  wbo 
in  other  years.  ‘‘The  Sii-  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
.1  captivating  Spanish  bit.  1 day  afternoon,  has  the  natural  advan- 
eil  Th  • macabre  "Ballad  | tage  of  a fresh  and  sonorous  voice, 
■mini"  from  Siberia  had  an  ^ten  conspicuously  dramatic  in  timbre, 
•icei.nnnniment  arrin~ed  ■ Her  singm?  avowed  signs  of  expen- 
' c ‘ . ” 1 ence  and  familiarity  with  the  laws  of 

I’lant,  a member  ot  the , son?  an^  was  generally  commendable. 

As  an  interpreter  Miss  Crosby  was 
O'Hara’s  ballad.  ‘‘The;  intelligent,  sympathetic  and  sincere. 
tli,>  Julie  Plante,”  arranged  Her  program,  which  included  songs  by 
I>>-  the  composer,  gave  French,  German  and  American  com- 
IV  ,n  opportunity  to  display  posers,  was  varied  and  demanded  versa- 
,1  gilt  Cor  humor.  He  sang  tility,  a requisite  amply  provided  by 
, . ,_  _ the  singer.  Among  her  most  effective 

is  unct  on  In  a voilc  that  numbers  were  Weingartner’s  "Unter 
mc-iv  like  Leinald  Warren- . gterne;;,”  Strauss’s  “Heimliche  Auffor- j 
The  piece  made  a derung”  and  Paladilhe’s  ‘‘Lamento  1 
lie  hit  with  the  au-  | Provencal.”  | 

ve  been  repeated.  , 


(Soprano  and  Tenor  In  Joint  Recital. 

I Inez  Church  and  I-con  Carson,  two 
(young  sinners,  assisted  at  the  piano  by 
j Knit  Uoxas.  appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall 
(last,  evening  in  Joint  recital,  with  a duet, 
for  soprano  and  tenor  from  “ Ulgoletto  " 
las  their  closing  number.  Each  gave 
(groups  of  songs,  Mr.  Carson  adding 
open  airs  from  "t.’Africaine  ”•  and 
!"  Roi  d’Vs,"  and  Miss  Church  from 
1 “ Louise." 
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PABLO  CASALS  GIVES 
SYMPHONIC  CONCERT 

Spanish  ’ Cellist  Conducts  an  Or- 
chestra of  Ninety  Recruited 
Men  With  Distinction. 


Pablo  Casals  put  forward  and  prompt- 
ly justified  a new  claim  to  distinction 
as  symphonic  conductor  with  an  or- 
chestra of  ninety  men,  recruited  from 
local  organizations,  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.  There  was  present  an  audi- 
Jence  that  in  itself  was  a tribute  to  thc 
Spanisli  'cellist’s  commanding  musician- 
ship and  personality.  An  eager  public 
saw  no  Quixotic  tilt  with  windmills  in 
such  adventure  by  the  man  whom  Kreis- 
ler  called  “ the  best  that  draws  a bow." 

He  had,  indeed,  appeared  as  guest  con- 
ductor once  long  ago  with  tile  Friends 
of  Music,  as  'cellist  more  recently  In 
ohamber  music  of  thc  Beethoven  Asso- 
ciation, in  addition  to  his  many  tours, 
and  as  pianist  accompanying  recitals  of 
his  wife,  the  former  New  York  soprano, 
Susan  Metcalfe.  At  home,  too,  lie 
founded  and  has  for  some  years , con- 
ducted the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Bar- 
celona, Spain. 

Two  symphonies  made  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Casal’s  program  last  evening,  the 
" Pastoral.”  sixth  of  Beethoven  and  the 
first  of  Brahms.  The  latter  was  fol- 
lowed by  Wagner's  prelude  and  finale 
from  " Tristan  and  Isolde,"  while  Bee- 
thoven's work  was  preceded  by  bis 
“ Coriolanus  ” overture. 

Swift  impetuousness  and  rhythmic 
verve  marked  the  " Pastoral's  " cheery 
view  of  country  life  in  Beethoven's 
thunderstorm  and  shepherds’  hymn,  his 
peasants’  merrymaking,  cuckoos  calling, 
even  the  Alpine  horns,  that  also  echoed 
grandly  in  iiie  later  Brahms.  Though 
the  music  lay  open.  Casals  had  the 
score  in  his  head,  not  his  head  in  the 
score;  he  led  eagerly,  with  persuasive 
force,  clear  upward  beat  and  colorful 
variety. 

There  were  many  recalls  at  the.  pause 
midway  in  the  program  and  again  at  the 
close,  as  the  audience  caught  thc  pace, 
so  to  speak,  in  rounds  of  applause,  while 
(the  stagefuT  of  players  in  holiday  mood 
(heartily  joined  in  the  demonstration. 

Richard  Hale,  Baritone,  Appears. 

Richard  Hale,  a young  baritone  from 
Missouri  who  had  won  a Columbia 
scholarship  and  toured  as  actor  with 
Mrs.  Fiske  before  his  New  York  debut 
as  singer  last  year,  appeared  last  even- 
ing at  Aeolian  Hall,  assisted  at  the 
piano  by  Helen  Chase,  who  also  re- 
turned after  a year's  absence.  Mr. 
Hale  showed  again  a rare  union  of  vocal 
and  dramatic  gifts  in  German  and 
French  lyrics.  He  sang  some  Russian 
pieces  in  English  and  recent  songs  of 
Robert  Nathan,  Tom  Dobson,  Treharnc 
and  Carpenter. 


Ovation  for  Farrar  in  "Butterfly.” 

Farrar,  Gigli  and  Scotti  sang  in 
" Madame  Butterfly  ” for  the  seventh 
and  last  time  at  the  Metropolitan  last 
evening,  with  others  of  a familiar  cast 
and  Moranzoni  conducting.  There  was 
a large  audience  and  a long  continued 
ovation  for  the  American  prima  donna  in 
the  most  popular  role  that  she  is  laying 
aside  for  a lengthy  concert  tour  next 
season. 

j //  2.  - 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Saint-Saens’s  opera  "Samson  et  Datlla” 
was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  for  the  first  time  in 
a long  season  which  is  now  approaching 
Its  end.  It  was  feared  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Caruso  would  remove  this  work 
from  the  repertory  of  the  theater.  This 
would  have  been  regarded  by  most 
operagoers  as  regrettable,  since  the 
Saint-lSaens  opera  had  acquired  a con- 
siderable amount  of  favor.  To  apply  the 
acid  test  to  the  work  and  find,  out  just 
how  much  of  the  favor  was  due  to  Mr. 
Caruso's  immense  popularity  and  how 
much  to  the  opera  itself  would  perhaps 
have  been  a hazardous  experiment. 

But  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  seemed  to  have  1 
the  courage  of  hi§  convictions  and  it 


(was  nia  ucitet  that  Mr.  Martlnolll  would  | 
prove  to  bo  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
Mr.  Caruso  as  tho  strong  man  of  Israel.  I 
That  his  first  c-ssay  at  the  role  was  de- 
ferred till  last  evening  Is  not  at  all  1 
astonishing.  It  has  been  a busy  season! 
and  Mr.  Martlnolll  has  done  much  hard 
work.  But  his  first  Samson  was  a (le- 
leldcdly  creditable  effort  and  It  was 
recognized  as  such  by  tho  entire  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.  MartlnelU  Is  physically  quite  as 
well  suited  , to  the  part  as  Mr.  Caruso 
was.  It  Is  not  in  the  Biblo  that  Samson 
(was  a person  of  gigantic  size  any  more 
than  Sandow  was,  but  in  the  theater,  as 
we  long  ago  learned  from  the  learned 
discussion  of  "Pyramus  and  Thlsbe”  by 
Bully  Bottom  and  his  brother  savants,  It 
is  necessary  to  notify  matters  very  clear- 
ly to  the  public,  and  it  would  therefore 
lie  well  to  have  a Slezak  for  tho  role. 
Tliero  being  none  available,  a tenor  of 
ordinary  size  must  do  what  ho  can  by 
his  acting  and  singing. 

Mr.  Martlnolll  looked  well.  He  acted 
with  much  dignity,  even  reserve,  perhaps 
more  of  the  latter  than  ho  will  show 
when  he  Is  more  at  home  in  the  part, 
j Thc  music  is  well  suited  to  his  voice  and 
1 style.  He  sang  much  of  it  with  the 
1 necessary  vigor  and  much  of  It  with 
commendable  judgment.  It  seemed  alto- 
| gotlier  likely  that  ho  would  soon  develop 
Into  a very  good  Samson  and  that  be- 
cause of  this  the  opera  of  Saint-Saens 
would  easily  retain  its  place  in  th<i 
repertory  and  its  popularity.  , 

Mme.  Julia  Claussen  was  the  Dalila 
last  evening.  She  had  been  heard  as 
the  Philistine  siren  in  previous  seasons. 
Her  impersonation  is  not  one  of  brilliant 
distinction,  but  it  has  substantial  merit 
and  fits  well  into  the  Metropolitan 
1 scheme.  Mr.  Whitehill  appeared  as  the 
Birth  Priest.  He  was  suffering  from  a 
| cold  and  sang  only  to  oblige  the  im- 
presario. Mr.  Rothler  was  once  more 
the  old  Hebrew  and  Mr.  Hasselmans 
i conducted.  The  choruses  were  well  sung 
and  the  ballet  was  good  to  see. 

mmmmm  ^ 
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LA  FORGE  MUSICALE 
IS  MUCH  APPRECIATED 

Ernesto  Berumcn  Blanche  Da 
Costa  and  Others  Give  Pleas- 
ing Program. 

Tim  seventh  program  iu  a series  of 
noon  day  mtisieales,  directed  by  Frank 
La  Forge,  composer-pianist,  and  Ernest 
Benimen,  pianist,  was  given  in  Aeolian 
Hail  yesterday  under  tile  auspices  of  the 
Aeolian  Company  and  the  Evening  Mail. 

Charles  D.  Isaacson,  in  the  capacity 
of  chairman,  introduced  the  s.iloists  and 
made  a little  speech  entitled  "Who  Said 
Popular  Music-  Is  Bad."  which  called  for 
frequent  and  merited  applause.  Amoue 
I he  soloists  were  Blanche  l)e  Costa,  so-  j 
pruno;  Albert  Itappaimrt.  tenor:  Mildred 
Wallace,  contralto;  Elinor  Warren,  pian- 
i-.'t;  Rosamond  Crawf  >rd,  pianist,  and 
Ernesto  Rerumen. 

Miss  l».-i  Costa  sang  four  songs  in 
charming  manner,  with  Melon  Crawford 
at  the  ninno.  Mr.  Uappanort  presented  ■ 
two  Strauss  numbers,  with  accompani- 
ment !>v  Kathryn  Kerin.  Miss  Wallace 
sang  La  Forge'*!  “Before  th  ■ Crucifix.” 
with  organ  accompaniment  player  by  the 
1 composer.  Miss  Warren  contributed  tw  , 
niihers  by  l.iszt  and  Moszkowski  which 
slip  handled  in  thoroughly  artistic  man- 
ner. Mr.  Berumcn  played  "Xovelozr.a.”  t 
by  Godard,  and  "Bagatelle,”  by  Dam- 
hois.  with  a second  piano  part  played 
b.v  the  Duo  Art  piano.  The  Inst,  number 
on  the  program  was  Liszt’s  concert) 
t [C  flail,  the  lirst  jiano  played  by  Miss 
I Crawford  and  t in-  second  by  Mr.  iferu- 
meu. 

I Angelo  Raggini  Sings  Opera  Airs. 

Angelo  Raggini,  tenor,  appeared  at  | 
the  Town  Hall  last'  evening,  assisted  j 
I by  Eleanorc  Buckley,  soprano,  and  by 
Philip  Parenteau  at  the  piano.  Mr.  D 
Raggini  was  heard  in  opera  airs  from, 

" Elisir  d' Amove  ” and  " Favorita.  ' ' 
Miss  Buckley  in  the  " Caro  Nome  " from  ! , 

Rigoletto."  and  both  singers  In  a duet  j 
from  "La  Bohemfi."  The  tenor  also 
gave  songs  in  English  and  popular  Nea- 
! polltan  folksongs. 
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Matteo  Bensman,  Blocked  From 
Premier  Here  by  Musicians’  Pay 
Demand,  Dies  of  Shock. 

Matteo  Bensman,  composer  01  se\ 
operas  and  winner  of  the  Gold  Interna-  I 
tlonal  Medal  at  Milan  in  1905,  died  of  j 
heart  failure  early  yesterday  morning, 
after  his  Inability  to  meet  the  demands^ 
of  the  Musicians’  Union  for  advan  j 
payment  had  made  him  realize  that 


’ 
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could  not  hold  his  scheduled  concert  at 
I Carnegie  Hall  tonight. 
flL  This  was  to  be  the  first  Anteiican  ap- 
pearance  of  Bensman  as  a conductr.  He 
had  planned  to  produce  his  symphony 
«■  Palestine  ” and  other  works  with  an 
orchestra  of  eighty  pieces..  The  final 
demand  for  advance  payment,  for  re- 
hearsals and  for  the  main  performance, 
coming  after  many  difficulties  shattered 
his  health  and  caused  his  death  by 
breaking  his  heart,  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  according  to  the  account  of  nis> 
friends.  His  physician  reported  his  sud- 
den death  from  heart  disease. 

Instead  of  the  concert  which  he  was 
to  conduct,  as  the  first  exhibition  of  his 
powers  to  an  American  audience,  there 
will  be  held  at  Carnegie  Hall  tonight  a 
memorial  concert  at  which  his  death  will 
be  mourned  by  many  noted  aitists  and 


sym- 

and 


Last  Philharmonic  Concert. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  Beethoven’s 
I “ Coriolanus  " overture  and  fifth 
Phony  and  Strauss's  " Death 
Transfiguration  ” at  the  last  or  me 
Philharmonic  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall 
lust  night.  Elly  N’ey  was  solo  pianist 
in  Strauss  s “ Burlesque,”  which  she 
had  played  at  one  of  t*he  composer’s 
own  orchestral  concerts  last  Winter. 


By  H.  E.  Krchbiel 


^Bensman  was  a Russian.  45  years  old. 
Among  his  compositions  were  the  ope  as 
••  n’Vto  lews  ” and  “ Erasmus,  which 

Praise  of  Menage n^Ben™  wa^  a 

’llascagnif^ahler,  Stokow’sky  and  Zim- 

bH,|tWas  induced  to  come  to  this  coun- 
*-ight  f^ure^r ^ 

thetC  Bensman*'  Concert  Association  to 
bring  his  music  befote  th  Bens- 

[\Jewish  Daily  News.  0f  Mr. 

\ Thp  first  American  appearance  ol 

fe™  WSffiuKS  S?.«. 

fellin'  to  5S»t 

for  the  concert  itself.  He  made 
efforts  to  raise  the  money  on  Friday, 

butt  he  notice  was  too  short.  The  ex 


Winter. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


cltemSnt ’ended  ln“a' collapse  At  mid- 
night the  heart  lesion  killed  him. 


1 Among  those  participating  tonight  in 
the  memorial  concert  will  be  tlm  Oan 

th  ° wotks°of ' Bensman  will  be^given 
The  speakers  will  include  Henry 
kowltz,  Dr.  .T.  E.  Magne.s,  Di.  M llilam 
Edlln  and  Joseph  Barondess. 


“Boheme”  and 
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'Andrea  Chenier.” 

La  Boheme  ” was  sung  for  the  sixth 
I time  and  “ Andrea  Chenier  ” for  the 
third,  before  large  audiences  at  the 
'Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon  and 
’ evening.  Marttnelli,  Bori,  d’Arle.  De 
Luca,  Rothier  and  Didur  Were  the  mati- 
nee cast  in  Puccini's  opera,  and  Papi 
inducted.  Manuel  Salazer  made  an- 
ther first  appearance  as  the  Fiencli 
met  and  patriot  in,  Giordano  s work,  as 
■■  he  had  in  " La  Forza,  ’ ‘ 1 agliacci 

; and  “ Aida  " earlier  this  season.  Muzio, 
I How’ard.  Danise  and  others  reappeared, 
and  Moranzoni  conducted. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

There  was  a question  whether  Fritz 
Kreisler  would  be  able  to  play  with  the 
Fhilharmonic  Society  at  its  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  as  an- 
nounced. He  was  ill  in  the  morning  and 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  rehearsa.1 
He  played  in  the  evening  without  one^ 
fighting  the  indisposition  which  threat-.’ 
ened  him.  , , ... 

There  was  little  or  no  evidence  of  It. 
however,  in  his  performance.  He 
played  Mozart's  concerto  in  D,  finely 
identifying  the  spirited  urbanity  that  be- 
longs to  the  music,,  the  suavity  and 
grace,  with  a delicate  firmness  ot 
rhythm  and  with  a rich  and  vibrant 
tone.  It  was  a performance  of  much 
beauty  and  was  heartily  appreciated. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  began  the  program 
with  Bach’s  suite  in  B minor,  in  which 
he  conducted  at  the  harpsichord,  as  was 
the  custom  in  Bach’s  time,  when  tne  j 
harpsichord  was  an  invariable  member 
of  the  orchestra.  The  harpsichord  was  I 
on  this  occasion  represented  by  a modi- 
fied grand  piano  intended  to  imitate  the . 
harpsichord  tone,  which  it  did  with  only 
partial  success  in  getting  away  from  the| 
characteristic  tone  of  the  piano. 

The  performance  of  Badl  s orchestral 
works  always  presents  problems  to  the 
modern  conductor.  There  is,  cb 
the  problem  of  balance.  Bach  wrote  for, 
or  at  least  had  at  his  disposal,  an 
orchestra  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  men  in 
this  suite  the  flutes  have  a distinctive 
part  that  would  be  lost  among  the  tones 
of  the  sixty-six  stringed  instruments 
that  are  included  in  the  Philhatmomc 
Orchestra,  all  of  which  played  last  eve- 
ning. Mr.  Mangelberg  sought  to  rectify 
this  balance  by  giving  the  part 

to  eight  flutes.  This  was  to  a consider 

able  degree  efficacious,  but  tnnaMnerie 
; so.  In  the  last  movement  Badineiie. 
all  the  flutes  played,  but  only  half  the 

1 V1  There  was  great  vigor,  firm 

ing  of  the  phrasing  and  rhythmic 
strength  in  the  orchestra’s  Pcrfm'manee  . 
there  was  little  light  and  shade,  or 
nuance  of  dynamics,  and  this  was,  of 
course,  intentional  on  Mr.  Mmigelbergs 
oart.  Whether  the  true  effect  of 
i Bach’s  music  might  not  have  been  tu°r« 

I characteristically  rendered  by  greater 
variety  in  this  respect  may  be  ques 

^*The  program  contained  also  Beetho- 
ven’s first  symphony— played  by  that 

change  fatality  which  pursues  orch^s 

tral  conductors,  a few  da>  s before  by 


Claire  Dux  in  Farewell  Concert. 

Claire  Dux  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
’ pany  made  her  fourth  and  farewell  con- 
cert appearance  at  Carnegie  Hall  yester- 
. day  afternoon,  assisted  at  the  piano  b> 

! Richard  Hageman.  Her  ,.1^ 

.'eluded  the  Countess  s air  from  Moults 
R“  Figaro."  one  from  Halevy  s Jaguai 
r kta  ■’  songs  of  Brahms.  Strauss  and 
Hageman.  and  Czechoslovak  folksongs. 


There  was  much  music  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  yesterday,  albeit 
it  was  a Sunday  and  a day  of  rest — a 
term  which  is  a mocking  euphemisim 
rfor  all  musical  scribes  and  Pharisees 
from  November  till  May.  In  the  after- 
hoon  the  Philharmonic  Society  cave  a 
concert  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
'-Mengelberg.  Mine.  Myra  Hess  played 
Clrieg's  pianoforte  concerto,  and  the 
orchestra,  besides  the  accompaniment 
to  that  composition,  gave  Richard 
Strauss's  ’’Death  and  Transfiguration’’ 
and  'Beethoven's  symphony  in  C minor. 

It  was  the  fourth  performance  of  the 
symphony  in  Manhattan  this  season 
Ibnd  the  fourteenth  by  the  band,  count- 
ing the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
other  cities  visited  on  touv.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  remains  cryptic  in 
the  composition  to  players  or  any  one 
'Of  the  society’s  conductors.  It  was  an 
ropen.book  to  the  world  before  conduc- 
tors began  to  discover  significances  in 
1 Innocent  middle  voices.  Now  no  one 
knows  what  to  expect,  not  even  what 
''moment  is  to  be  the  next. 

Methods  of  Transformation 
j Not  in  the  symphony  but  in  the 
symphonic  poem  by  Strauss  we  felt 
moved  to  gratitude  yesterday  that  the 
person  who  suffered  drath  \*’as  only  |( 
a common  mortal.  Had  he  been  one  ' 
Of  heroic  mould  bis  transfiguration  ! 
would  have  demanded  all  the  brazen 
hosts  of  heaven  to  describe  bis  trans- 
figuration. It  will  be  a welcome  day 
when  the  reverism  tobarbarism  shall 
Kave  been  reached  in  the  climax  of 
the  utmost  attainable  noise  and  the 
return  to  symmetrical  sonority  bo -be- 
gun. Then  again  orchestral  music  may 
suggest  the  opening  of  heaven’s  gates  ■ 
in  Milton's  epic — "Harmonious  sound) 
on  golden  hinges  moving."  There  was 
something  like  it  in  Madame  Hess’s 
snare,  yet  rhythmically  energetic  per- 
formance of  the  pianoforte  part  of  the 
cencerto. 

,-)•  Opportunity  for  Setti 

The  evening  concert  was  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  such  things;  it  was 
largely  choral,  and  the  excellent  Mr 
Setti  (one  of  the  generally  incon- 
spicuousw  but  potent  factors  at  the 
opera)  had  an  opportunity  to  bring 
\r  himself  into  public  notice.  Time  was 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Academy  ol 
r (Music  and  the  early  days  of  the  Metro- 
1 1 politan,  when  such  an  entertainment  as 
that  of  last  night  would  have  brought 
us  Rossini’s  “Stabat  Mater.  ’ Hast 
night,  ’as  in  a few  of  the  later  years 
the  "opera  in  ecclesiastical  vestments  j 
was  replaced  by  Gounod’s  "Gallia  and 
Mascagni’s  "Cavalleria  Rusticana. 
There  was  also  an  agreeable,  wholly, 
dignified  choral  setting  of  the  ’’Are 
Maria’’  composed  by  Mr.  Setti  to  an 
Italian  text.  In  all  this  the  chorus. 


Colin  O'More,  tenor,'  arid  J e. 

Swinford,  bass-baritone,  with  piano  ae 
companiment  played  by  Francis  Moore 
The  program  opened  with  two  old-time 
classics,  arranged  for  quartette,  "Flow 
Gently  Sweet  Afton”  and  "Annie  Lau 
rie."  The  soloists  mentioned  formed  an 
excellent  quartette,  their  voices  blend 
I ing  in  beautiful  harmony.  Each  Solo 
1st  presented  a group  number  and  ea 
in  turn  was  heartily  encored,  but  thr 
piece-.lc-resistance  was  Liza  Lehmann’i 
"In  a Persian  Garden.”  This  lovely' 
cycle  for  four  solo  voices,  with  occa ' 
sional  duet  and  quartette  ensemble,  wai 
admirably  done.  Especial  credit  musi 
b egiven  for  clear  diction  and  fine  cno 
ceju.i»:i  of  this  pcetic  music  drama. 


11  y IV.  J.  HENDERSON. 


tral  concnicLura,  v r» 

Mr.  Damro3ch  and  Webers  i Italian  «:*■»■•  ■■■  - - ---  - 

overture.  The  reading  of.  ' * tang  intelligently,  spiritedly,  feelingly, 

phony  was  highly  elaborated  Pertex-tlj  5 credit  to  itsilf  and  its  conductor, 

balanced,  finely  f e^^rt°0frmlnce  Miss  Grace  Anthony  sang  the  solo  in 
s e e m e cf  *w  o rt  h&  v.h fie?  t’hough  p'ob-  "Gallia.”  .and  the  solos  of  the  opera 

ably  no  more  of  this  particular  sym-  were  sung  by.  _Erances  Peralta,  Flora 
phony  would  be  required  by  the  New  j>e,ini>  Orville  Harrold,  Millo  Picco  and 
York  public  this  seasom^  ^ Minnie  Egener.  


COLUMBIA  GLEE  CLUB. 

The  -Columbia  University  Glee  Club  I 
opened  its  concert  on  Friday  evening! 
at  the  Town  Hall  with  the  song  it 
sings  best,  and  then  it  sang  the  one' 
It  sings  next  best — excellent  choral 
singing,  both  of  them,  with  a fine) 
massed  tone  within  the  separate  i 
parts,  good  attack,  release  and  phras  - 
ing; and  the  Interpretations  held  at- 
tention. Then  the  quality  of  the 
singing  fell  abruptly.  j 

The  opening  song  was  Columbia’s 
own  well  known  "Alma  Mater  and 
the  second  was  Gounod's  "O  Salutaris 
Hostia."  which  had  been  prepared 
carefully  and  sung  by  the  Glee  Club 
at  the  recent  intercollegiate  .glee  con- 
test.  After  that  the  chorus  broke) 
into  a seventeenth  century  carol, 
"While  by  My  Sheep,”  with  an  explo- 
sive burst  of  sound  and  sang  ponder- 
ously through  It,  pausing  occasionally! 
to  bark  "Joy!  Joy!  Joy!”  They  sang 
fiercely  at  God.  And  when  they 
reached  the  "Chant  of  the  Volga  Boat- 
men" the  choral  ensemble  fell  apart 
and  the  fifty  young  men  sang  sep- 
arately at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Glee  Club  had  stopped  after 
the  first  two  songs,  or  if  enough  time 
could  have  been  devoted  to  the  re- 
nainder  of  the  programme  to  bring 
Up  to  the  level  of  these  first  two 
Tgs  the  concert  would  have  been 
‘ fine.  H.O'C.  , 


ork  pUDUC  LIUS 

Mr.  Damrosch’s  program  for  the  New  f 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  s concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall  comprised  two  of  Res- 
pighi5? arrangements  of  sixteemn  cen- 
tury Italian  dances,  out  of  the  set  ot 
four  originally  announced ; «sar 
Franck’s  symphony,  a new  fantasia 
for  strings  by  Vaughn  Williams  on  a 
tune  by  Thomas  Tallis  and  Rachmani- 
noff's first  piano  concerto,  plaj'ed  by 

thRespigIdiser arrangements  are  charm- 

!nh!m  Tor6  nmdernTars  heard  M 

the  modern  orchestra  and  not  desLucd 
tive  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  olcD 
music.  Mr.  Toscanini  played  them  her^ 
with  his  Italian  orchestra  and,  Mr 
Damrosch  had  given  them  in  his  His 
torical  ’’  series  last  season.  . 

The  fantasia  by  Vaughn  M Ullams  la 
based  on  a tune  written  by  Tallis  In  the 
sixteenth  century  for  Archbishop  Park- 
in 3tC  metrical  psalter  Tallis  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Lng 
; lish  ecclesiastical  composers  and  one  ( 
' Of  the  most  dexterous  con,i brmers ■ to 
i the  faith,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  that 
; happened  to  be  uppermost.  This  tune 
Is  evidently  a product  of  one  of  hri 
! Protestant  moments.  It  is  Pur^^fe! 
i dal  in  character  and,  as  the  program 
annotater  justly  observes  does  not 
strike  modem  ears  as  rag 
" roughly  braying,  as  it  was  called  m 
the  book  for  which  it  was  written  But 
these  characteristics  were  traditional i> 
assigned  to  the  mode  itself. 

Mv.  Williams  has  carried  out  Ills  fan- 
tasia: quite  in  the  mood  of  the  tune, 
which  strikes  modem  ears  as  very  dig- 
nified. not  to  say  gloomy  and  depress- 
ing. The  music  is  skillfully  Wr'tten  for 
I the  string  orchestra,  with  ah 


The  last  subscription  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society’s  season  took  plat# 
yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Hou=-».  The  program  consisted  of 
Strauss’s  "Death  and  Transfiguration.” 
Grieg’s  piano  concerto  and  Beethoven’* 
fifth  symphony.  The  solo  pianist  was 
Miss  Myra  Hess,  an  English  artist  vtio 
is  in  her  first  season  here  and  has  made 
a very  favorable  impression.  Theaudi-J 
ence  quite  filled  the  theater  and  be-  ■ 
stowed  much  applause  on  Wiiliam  Men-  I 
gelberg.  the  guest  conductor,  after  the  I 
Strauss  number  and  again  at  the  close® 
of  the  entertainment,  when  the  demon- ■ 
stration  was  especially  vigorous. 

Miss  Hess  was  not  altogether  fortu-B 
nate  in  her  experiences  of  yesterday® 
afternoon.  The  Metropolitan  auditorium® 
was  not  proportioned  to  her  tonal  pow-B 
ers.  Therefore  at  times  her  interpreta-H 
tlon  sounded  weak,  whereas  it  was  ex-B 
cellent  both  in  conception  and  execution.® 
Miss  Hess  is  a ^ound  artist,  not  one  of® 
astonishing  methods  but  rather  a sane,® 
well  balanced  and  thoroughly  musical® 
player.  Her  tone  is  always  beautiful® 
and  her  treatment  of  the  crisp  rhythms® 
of  Grieg  was  so  clean  and  precise  that® 
it  brought  out  admirably  the  piquant® 
quality  of  the  vivacious  themes.  The® 
canta'oile  melodies  were  all  sung  with® 
fluent  legato  and  with  poetic  apprecia-® 
tion.  Her  comprehension  of  the  wholeB 
work  was  well  published.  It  was  good! 
piano  playing  and  was  warmly  ap-B 
plauded. 

Perhaps  it  was  'because  there  have  I 
been  so  many  deaths  and  so  many  trans-1 
figurations  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  that  Dr.  Strauss’s  work  seemed 
greatly'  in  need  of  rejuvenation.  Its 
prolonged  repetitions  begin  to  seem  vain 
and  the  gorgeous  "disguise  of  its  mas-li 
nificent  instrumentation  no  longer  hides M 
the  real  character  of  its  pedestrianBI 
ideas.  The  imagination,  eager  to  find  Inll 
it  the  deliverance  of  a soul  from  lteB. 
earthly  fetters  and  the  celestial  trans-Bj 
figuration  which  awaits  it  beyond  the li 
great  divide,  finds  much  ponderous  ma-®4 
dhinery  at  work,  and  catches  an  occa-B 
sional  flash  of  light,  but  in  the  end  sinksH 
back  weary  with  fruitless  effort. 

However,  it  can  be  said  that  it  was®* 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Mengelberg  nor  the®l 
Philharmonic  musicians  if  the  work® 
failed  to  move.  The  conductor's  reading® 
was  masterly,  as  it  always  lias  been.® 
and  the  orchestra  played  superbly.  And® 
i something  more  is  to  be  said,  namely,® 

I that  it  was  a joy  to  hear  such  an  excel-® 
lent  accompaniment  as  Mr.  MengeibergB 


ANDRE  POLAH.  ^ ini t at-Lu»iip«u“**v*n.  v"  » « 

Andre  Polali  is  one  of  the  four  or  and  his  men  gave,  in  the  Grieg  concerto. 

who  have  played  the  violin  here  t ( .ho],ou,Wr  wort!l  while,  and  Gricg’sl 

season.  He  is  unhampered  1 * composition  was  presented  as  it  ought® 

inique;  his  intonation  and  his  rhjtnms.  ^ — a cor.certo  for  piano  and  or-® 

are  excellent,  and  his  playing  yes  er-  j Chestra. 

day  afternoon  at  the  Greenwich  Ml-  . - ■ 

lage  Theatre  of  Mendelssohn’s  violin  : '~ 

concerto  seemed  an  original  and  direct  j CAXADiax  BARYTONE  SINGS.  ■ 

expression  of  his  own  feeling.  Duncan  Robertson,  a Canadian  b^y- ■ 

It  was  feeling  that  seemed  more  ve  his  flrst  song  recital  here  | 

profound  in  quality  than  Huberman  s,  ’ evening  at  the  unch  and  Judy 
more  sardonic  than  Kreisler’ s,  less  ex-- 


uw..  , Theater.  NValter  Golde  was  at _ the  ! 

alted  than  Kochansky  s,  more  "=or-  pian0  The  program,  which  was  finely 
ous  than  Schmuller’s— and  more  com-  , ...  o’assio  airs  ana 


piano.  - - . . 

ous  than  Schmuner  s— auu  selected,  contained  c assic  airs  ___ 

plex  than  any  of  them.  In  Loeffler  s modern  songs  from  composers  of  several 
transcription  of  a Caprice . Espagnote  ,ands.  Mr.  Robertsons  sinking 
by  Ketten  he  communcated  a subtlety  very  warmly  received, 
of  feeling  which  evades  words  at  the 
first  occurrence.  | 


Plays  Piano  Favorites. 

Germalne  SchniU^r  sh^nene^d  zvro 

laTat'c^e  Hall  to  give  place.. t« 
assifting  artists 


GERMAINE  SCHNITZER.  i gram  Shj  to  give  ^ - 

Germaine  Schnitzer’s  first  pro-,  j "Ttifts.  Rubin  -Davis. &viotU 

gramme  of  ’’popular”  piano  music.  and  May  Peterson,  sopra  o.  the  ^ 
for  large  audiences  was  Played  yes-;  — —cored  in  ^ 

terday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall.  It 


was  a benefit  performance,  under  the- 
auspices  of  the  American  Jewish  Phy-  j 
sicians.  Dentists  and  Pharmacists  ( 
lmplTmTt°rofe3th"'  different  Timbres.  1 j Committees,  and  consequently  no 
. j,  i-  ilb  wov-  imaginative,  m-  criticism  is  possible.  It  is  one  of  the 

musical  conventions  that  works  of 
charity  shall  not  be  scrutinized. 

H.  O'C. 


nu  I'xuj  - ''-'-•“--7,  . ..  La  Coeur  de  M B 

..  horn  w as  encored  in  e*  Jr  in-  Tlirv® 

Mie,"  by.  Schnitzer  was  uppMul  ft 

jsps—  I 

and  adding  Staub  s Sous  Bon 


t UL  L*  iv  uuiv.v...  y - 

And  it  is  In  its  way  imaginative,  in 
ieresting  and  impressive — up  to  a cer- 
um  pofnt;  but  Mr.  WilHams  is  so  en- 
tranced with  the  evolution  of  his  fericy 
that  he  forgets  to  stop  b«gor®.  the0“f^?‘ 
ing  ear  is  satiated  with  the  gravity 
and  severe  decorum  of  the  music.  It 
was  well  played  with  a great  richness 

° The  Symphony  received  a vigorous 
and  effective  interpretation ; and  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  played  his  concerto  with 
his  accustomed  skill— both  the  concerto 
and  bis  performance  of  it  are  , no  , 
among  the  more  familiar  incidents  of 
a season's  music. 


"7,1 


| ment  of  a medical  college  In  PalestJ 
The  artists  who  took  part  were  - ■ 
! Germaine  Sehnitzer.  who  filled  the  ■ 

! part  of  the  program  by  playing  a W 
1 of  favorite  piano  pieces— mostly  ■ 
| in  onMPPR'tn1  Standard  composers— including 

niVF  LAST  BALLAD  CuNuth i.  ,.3choen  Roa,1E,in,-  which  sh«| 

UlVt  LHO  1 pealed ; Miss  May  Peterson,  a sop! 

m Ilnnsnal  Merit  Fr*»  1 of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  v’h0> 

Program  of  I ris  Moore  at  the  piano,  sang  % 

acted  Under  Warren’s  Direction-  | JQUps  0"f  ajrs  amt.  songs,  Ueludlri.l 

The.  last  of  the  Frederick  Warren  Bal- Lxcenit  from  KomgoMs 


u S ■ 

Norwegian  1 


,aJhconcert.s  for  the  present  season  w^  , Smdt.;’  and  Tbrane's  ^ ^ 

Siven  last  night  at_the  Sdwyn  neatre,  | ^ tho  prino  by^lPh^j 


bust  night  at  uie  »^*”j**  . nained  at  tno  piano 

with  a program  of  ^ ment  U 

sented  under  personal  direction  of  Mr.  hng  seenicd  great] 

Warren.  TT- | enjoy  the  entertainment. 


The  soloist*  were  Olga  Warren,  so- 
prano ; Alice  Louise  Mertens,  contralto , 


H 


|,M ERICAW  SCORES  IN  PARIS. 

harles  Hackett  Appears  In  the 
Duke’s  Role  In  Rigoletto. 

Special  Cnbl*  to  Tit*  New  Yon*  Timk*. 
■PARIS,  April  0.— ‘Charles  Hackett,  the 
rst  American  tenor  to  appear  at  the 
aris  Opera,  who  tvus  formerly  of  the*  i 
ictropoiitan.  st  ored  a triumph  last  | 
ight  as  the  Duke  in  " Rigoletto  ” In  a 
ist  with  Xtattlatlnl.  and  other  artists, 
ho  French  critics  are  enthusiastic 
or  Harkctt's  voice,  musical  mastei  y* 
■id  histrionic  ability.  He  will  appear 
min  soon  in  " Romeo  and  Juliet  and  ! 
to-  lit  the  Opera  Gomlquc  In  " Tos- 
v and  '•  Manon."  returning  to  the 

cal  a In  Milan  In  May.  , , „ , 

s nrobat -lii  that  Edward  Johnson 
■ Chit  s so  Opera  will  appear  tins 
in  r at  the  Opera  Comlque.  ami  also  j 


II y \\  . J.  HENDEKSUX. 

it  was  evident  at  the  Metropolitan 
era  House  last  evening  that  “Tosca’’ 
s still  a very  popular  opera.  Mme. 
irV'  Jeritza.  the  Viennese  prlma 
i-ina  who  created  a sensation  earlier 
the  season  as  the  Roman  singer,  had 
ren  ship  after  the  manner  of  Euro- 
tn  singers  two  days  after  her  final 
pcarance  and  sped  eastward  across 
; Atlantic  to  her  nest  in  the  Austrian 
pital.  Jilts  Geraldine  Farrar,  who 
?d  to  have  Tosco-  all  to  herself,  re- 
rned  to  the  part.  The  house  was 
cited  to  the  walls. 

In  bygone  days  the  Metropolitan  had 
re  than  one  Tosca.  The  public 
■med  to  enjoy  different  impersona- 
ns  of  the  roleJ  Audiences  were  large 
tether  Mme.  Ternina  embodied  “the 
blest  Roman  of  them  all,”  or  Mme. 

Junes  showed  that  a professional  singer 

I’1"  ght  be  cool  and  aristocratic  and  yet 
jve  Scotti  to  violent  passion.  Of 
urse  it  was  Scotti.  He  has  been 
arpia  ever  since  the  curtain  first  rose 
7!||  this  work  of  Puccini.  He  has  chased 
Jbre  Toscas  than  any  other^  living  man. 
:jt5  lias  latelv  been  chased.^  He  has  lost 
iH  sli.  It  is  said  that  he  will  go  into 
itivement  next  summer  at  Saratoga  to 
tncuperate. 

|i  But  in  the  bygone  days  no  matter 
j Ijivat  Tosca  killed  Scotti  to  the  second 
t tit ei,  house  was  always  full.  Perhaps 
e oldvdays  have  come  back.  And  pee- 
ps it  was  a partisan  audience  last 
ening.  Surely  the  honorable  band  of 
rryflappers  was  present  and  attending 
its  usual  duty.  Miss  Farrar,  how- 
cr,  was  in  r.o  need  of  organized  aid. 

■ e was  in  goo!  voice  and  she  *sang 
Lea  for  the  last  time  at  the  Metro- 
[litan  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  a 
ppy  impression. 

When  Miss  Farrar  first  impersonated 
\is<n  she  was  uncertain,  colorless  and 
tile.  But  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
nquest  of  the  part  until  in  recent 
ars  she  has  given  admirable  perform- 
Ice.  especially  from  the  musical  point 
view.  She  was  never  better  in  the 
lirt  than  she  was  last  even  tog.  She 
ive  the  audience  her  best  and.  with  'Mr. 
otti  as  Scorpio  and  Mr.  Gig:i  as  a 
pital  Cavaradossi.  she  mad©  the  pres- 
itation  of  Puccini’s  opera  memorable, 
r.  Moranzoni  contributed  to  the  gen- 
ul  result  by  his  conducting. 


By  Deems  Taylor 

U /J  SflZ— 

(Rrj)nntf\t  P'lr/Il  1/rr/ri/tiif’*  lute  l',vlen"  luck( 
edidsmis.) 

THE  SCHUMANN  CLUB. 

The  Schumann  Club  of  women’s 
voices  gave  its  farewell  concert  al 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night.  It  will,  be 
disbanded  to  make  its  appearance  next 
season  as  a small  mixed  chorus. 

Percy  Rector  Stephens,  its  , con- 
ductor, had  selected  a programme 
chosen  from  the  club's  most  effec- 
tive numbers  of  other  seasons.  There 
were  four  Schumann  songs,  including 
“Widmung"  and  “Der  Traeumende 
See,”  sung  in  German;  a French 
group,  including  Duparc's  “Soupir,” 
the  Belgian  street  song,  "La  Boi- 
teuse,”  Chausson’s  ”Le  Colibri”  and 
the  Breton  “La  Petite  Robe,”  all 
suing  in  French;  five  Czecho-Slovak 
folk  songs,  sung  in  Bohemian,  and 
Deems  Taylor’s  "The  Chambered 
Nautilus.”  The  Chamber  Music  Art 
Society,  of  strings  and  wind  Instru- 
ments, with  piano,  played  Wolff- 
Ferrari's  “Karmnersymphonle”.  and, 
in  company  with  the  organ,  supplied 
the  accompaniment  to  “The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus.” 

Having  progressed  thus  far,  cul- 
rassed  with  the  Irrefutable  facts  of 
the  occasion,  one  pauses,  baffled. 

How  does  one  write  .a  dispassionate 
review  of  a concert  that  consisted, 

[with  four  exceptions,  of  one's  own 
arrangements  and  compositions?  The 
thing  is  difficult.  Proceeding  cau- 
tiously, one  might  say,  without  bias, 
that  the  organization  retired  in  a 
blaze  of  glory;  that  the  quality  of 
the  voices,  particularly  of  the  so- 
pranos, was  clear  and  fresh;  that  the 
attacks  were  clean  cut,  the  phrasing 
excellent,  and  the  Intonation  per- 
fect; and  that  Mr.  Stephens  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  from  his  chorus 
I of  sixty  a clarity  of  diction,  a variety 
jof  tone  color  and  a subtlety  of 
| rhythmi©  and  dynamic  shading  that 
, would  have  been  worthy  of  a solo 
] performer. 

The  Wolff-Ferrarl  work,  melodious, 
j graceful  and  not  tdo  weighty,  was 
excellently  played  by  trig  Chamber 
I Music  players.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
programme,  suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
reviewer  enjoyed  it. 

yf /Uje  sz 
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lemiiy  in  the  brendflT  of  her  inrfcPflf’e 

Itatlve  rang,,  Und  her  technical  ablllt 
Jha.s  acquired  more  finish.  Her  playlrn 
iln  Schumann's  "Fnschingschwnnk  nu 


id  something  in  rich  tonal 

quality,  but  it  had  musical  sensibility.  . 
good  dynamic  power  and  a finij  feeling  | 
for  rhythm.  Her  accentuation  in  this  I 
music  as  elsewhere  was  often  cxng-  I 
Berated. 

In  five  preludes,  “moods  In  mlnla-  ] 
turc,”  of  Chopin  there  was  variety  of 
touch  with  poetic  tasto,  and  In  one  ol 
the  master's  etudes,  a well  balanced 
and  brilliant  technic.  The  player  had  I 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  which  filled  1 
the  hall  and  overflowed  onto  the  stage.  1 
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MISS  HOLSTMAN  IN  SONGS. 


Discloses  Voice  of  Pretty  Quality, 
Sometimes  Well  Prodocetl. 

Miss  Orpha  Kisndall  Holstman,  so- 
prano, gave  a song  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  It  was  a 
true  song  recital  in  that  there  was  not 
an  operatic  aria  on  the  program. 

It  was  not  a formidable  list  that  the 
singer  offered,  but  it  seamed  to  be  quite 
as  exacting  as  her  abilities  could  en- 
dure. She  disclosed  a voice  of  pretty 
quality,  sometimes  well  produced  and 
sometimes  rather  unkindly  treated.  Her 
diction  was  fair  and  her  style  generally 
indicated  that  she  had  been  carefully 
coached.  But  there  was  no  impressive 
individuality  in  her  delivery,  which 
suemed  to  be  that  of  vocalist  with  no 
generous  musical  equipment.  She  was 
heard  by  a friendly  audience. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


SCHUMANN  CLUB  CONCERT. 

'omen’*  Chorus  Is  Assisted  by 
Chamber  Music  Association. 

The  Schumann  Club,  a women’s 
j|  ;orus  of  sixty  voices,  Percy  Rector 
tepliens  conductor,  gave  its  sedond 
pneert  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

)|  he  club  was  assisted  by  the  Chamber 
music  Association  and  Harold  Osborn 
Lilith  at  the  piano.  Organized  as  a 
lorus  nine  years  ago,  the  choir  gave  its 
irewell  concert  last  night  as  a body  of 
omen’s  voices.  Its  purpose  has  been 
i learn  the  details  of  ensemble  singing 
nd  to  promote  the  development  of  mu- 
ral literature  for  a chorus  of  women's 
oices. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  said  that  where  the 
tub  now  stands,  it  can  do  little  more 
uture  work  except  it  be  to  repeat  what 
has  already  accomplished.  Next  sea- 
on  the  choir  will  have  been  reorgan- 
;ed  into  a mixed  chorus. 

Last  night  the  program  comprised 
erman  and  French  songs  of  admirable 
election,  five  Czecho-Slovak  folksongs, 
>eems  Taylor’s  "Chambered  Nautilus,” 
nd,  for  the  third  number.  Wolf-Fev- 
ari’s  “Kammersymphonie,’’  opus  8.  The 
,’zecho-Slovak  folksongs,  repeated  by 
equest  from  the  club’s  first  concert 

season,  wtih  many  of  the  other  songs 
in  the  list,  had  been  arranged  for  this 
choir  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  folksongs  and 
tile  French  and  German  lyrics  were 
sung  in  their  original  tongues. 

The  program  was  very  warmly  re- 
j^Iceived  by  the  large  audience.  The  sing- 
it  ers,  robed  in  gowns  of  different  and 
’,jK  charming  colors,  made  a pleasing  pic- 
ture. Their  performance  was  praise- 
worthy for  precision,  clear  enunciation 
and  no  little  finish  and  spirit.  The  qual- 
ity of  voices  was  fresh,  but  not  of  the 
best  among  the  sopranos.  The  choir 
shows  the  effects  in  its  work  of  ardu- 
ous rehearsing. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  , 

Mme.  Elly  New,  German  pianist,  gave 
her  fifth  and  concluding  recital  last  eve- 
ning in  Carnegie  Hail.  The  program 
arranged  by  this  important  artist  for 
her  farewell  was  not  prepared  for  in- 
fants In  the  art  of  listening  to  music. 
It  was  all  solid  food.  Seven  composi- 
tions of  Brahms  constituted  the  first 
group.  There  were  two  ballades,  two  in- 
termezzi, a romance,  a waltz  and  a 
rhapsody.  Schubert’s  sonata  in  D 
major,  Chopin’s  F minor  fantasia  and 
Schumann’s  “Etudes  Symphoniques” 
were  the  other  numbers.  Such  a pro- 
gram was  likely  to  tax  the  receptive 
tower  of  any  but  a devoted  lover  of  the 
most  serious  piano  music. 

Mme.  New  carried  away  with  her  the 
admiration  of  all  such  concert  goers. 
She  leaves  behind  her  recollections  of  a 
performer  of  what  may  be  called  typical 
German  superiority.  The  typical  quality 
of  her  playing  is  racial  and  national. 
Breadth  of  view,  profundity  of  concep- 
tion. high  dignity  of  style  and  absence 
of  merely  sensuous  effect  for  its  own 
sake  have  characterized  all  her  recitals.  ’• 
She  plays  poetically  at  times,  but  yet 
would  nvt  properly  be  classed  among  ^ 
romantic  pianists.  Intellectuality  pre- 
dominates in  her  art. 

She  rises  occasionally  to  lofty  levels 
of  utterance  and  at  all  times  she  shows 
a feeling  for  the  potentialities  of  piano 
| tone,  but  without  ever  developing  these 
to  -their  fullest  possible  extent.  It  has 
been  said  that  her  technic  does  not  reach 
to  the  limits  of  contemporaneous  re- 
source, that  she  sometimes  falls  short 
of  her  own  ideals  by  reason  of  incom- 
pletely mastered  mechanics.  Perhaps 
this  is  true.  But  she  is  a player  of 
large  style,  of  strong  personality  and  of 
scholarship.  Her  recitals  have  been  very 
interesting. 


MISS  WINIFRED  BYRD  PLAYS. 


Pianist’s  Performance  in  Recital 
Shows  Artistic  Growth. 

Miss  Winifred  Byrd  gave  her  annual  \ 
, piano  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  ! 
j Hall.  Her  program  comprised  music  by 
Schumann,  Chopin,  MacDowell,  Sti'Jrlin-  i 
Vallou,  Leschetizky.  the  Schuiz-Evler 
arrangement  of  Johann  Strauss’s  “Blue 
Danube”  waltzes  and  pieces  by  Liszt. 

■ Always  an  interesting  player.  Miss 
Byrd’s  performance  last  night  showed 
artistic  growth.  She  has  gained  gen- 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

ELLY  NEY'S  FIFTH.  » ! 

Elly  Ney  gave  her  fifth  and  last 
piano  recital  of  the  season  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  before  a large 
audience  whose  enthusiasm  was  al- 
most as  warm  as  the  evening — but  not 
so  damp.  The  programme  was — for 
her — a comparatively  light  one;  seven 
Brahms  pieces,  Schubert’s  D major 
sonata,  the  Chopin  F minor  fantasle, 
and  Schumann’s  “Etudes  Symphoni- 
ques.” 

Mme.  Ney  revealed  again  the  per- 
sonal and  artistic  traits  that  have 
(come  by  now  to  be  associated  with 
her  appearances  — the  incandescent 
/flowing  garments  and  the  swayings 
and  droopings  over  the  keyboard  that 
are  all  so  quaintly  unlike  the  dignity 
and  sincerity  or  the  purely  musical 
part  of  'her  performance.  The  mas- 
culine power  and  superb  vitality  of 
her  playing  were  at  their  finest  In 
the  Brahms  E flat  rhapsody  and  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Schubert 
sonata.  There  were  tenderness  and 
great  charm  In  Brahms’s  E flat  in- 
termezzo and  a little  set  of  variations 
upon  his  “Wlegenlied”  that  she 
played  as  an  encore. 

She  is  not  quite  so  successful  in 
what  might  be  called  the  prose  mo- 
ments— those  passages  wherein  the 
composer  aims  to  interest  rather  than 
to  sway.  She  does  not  always  make 
them  interesting.  Her  love  of  the 
piano  classics  seems  to  amount  almost 
to  idolatry.  To  her  the  names  Bee- 
thoven, Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin 
and  Brahms  are  synonymous  with 
consistent  Sublimity.  When  she  is 
moved  by  them  she  is  artist  enough 
to  be  able  to  communicate  her  emo- 
tion. But  when  they  merely  interest 
her  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  her 
that  they  might  possibly  need  her 
assistance  to  keep  them  from  weary- 
ing her  hearers  just  a little.  So  she 
contents  herself  with  passing  on  what 
they  have  to  say  without  much  em- 
phasis or  variety— very  much  as  the 
Theatre  Guild  conscientiously  gave  Us 
audiences  every  “the”  and  “and”  in 
"Back  to  Methuselah.” 

However,  overreverence  is  better 
than  shallowness,  and  Mme.  Ney’s 
absorption  in  what  she  plays  produces 
unforgettable  results  when  she  has 
something  to  play  that  is  worthy  of 
her  devotion.  She  will  be  back  next 
season. 

NEW  SOPRANO  SINGS. 

In  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
Orpha  Kendall  Holstman,  a soprano 
new  to  New  York,  sang  a group  of 
German  Lleder  in  English,  songs  by 
Gretchaninoff  and  Sachnovsky,  some 
arrangements  of  melodies  of  Revolu- 
tionary times,  and  other  songs  bj 
Oberndorfer,  McKinney,  Parker,  Dob- 
son and  Curran.  She  displayed  vocal 
gifts  that  were  decidedly  moderate,  a 
reasonably  clear  diction,  and  interpre- 
tative intentions  that  were  sincere  but 
handicapped  by  preoccupation  with 
unimportant  details. 


By  AW  J.  HEX  DDIISON. 

Mozart’s  “Coni  fan  tutte”  wus  re- 
peated at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  evening  before  a large  and  evidently 
well  pleased  audience.  Mr.  Gattl-Ca- 
Isazza’u  newly  combined  Mozart  sextet— 
Mme.  Easton,  Miss  Peralta,  Miss  Borl, 
•Mr.  Mcadcr,  Mr.  do  Duca  and  Mr.  Dldur 
— remained  unchanged.  No  one  was  in- 
disposed end  no  one  was  out  of  voice  or 
spirits  and  tho  opera  was  given  with  de- 
lightful spirit.  The  applause  that,  fol- 
lowed each  number  was  of  the  kind  that 
experienced  operagoers  recognize  as  a 
spontaneous  demonstration  of  real  en- 
joyment. 

This  Is  one  of  the  moat  encouraging 
j signs  of  the  latest  possibilities  of  public 
| taste.  Tho  audiences  nt  Ihc  perforni- 

Ianccs  of  "Cost  fan  tutte’  'act  as  if  they 
had  found  a long  sought  fountain  of  de- 
light. Not  in  several  years  have  they 
heard  music  of  this  pure,  fluent,  restful 
kind,  and  it  unquestionably  sounds  good 
to  them.  Furthermore,  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received  will  almost 
surely  induce  the  impresario  to  revive 
more  Mozart  works  next  season.  Per- 
haps we  may  have  a new  production  of 
“Lc  Nozzi  di  Figaro.”  But  will  the 
Gormless  and  Susanna  have  to  sing  the 
letter  duet  throe  times,  as  they  used  to 
in  the  days  of  Mmes.  Eamcs  and  Sem- 
jbrieh? 

All  that  i3  needed  to  make  Mozart 
enjoyable  is  good  singing,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  vocal  art  is  not  so  high  in  these  \ 
days  that  acceptable  vocalists  cannot  be 
j found.  We  may  not  have  really  great 
performances  of  these  old  works,  but  we  | 
can  have  remarkably  good  one.s.  The  j 
production  of  “Cosi  fan  tutte’’  has  | 
proved  this.  The  good  work  should  | 
go  on. 
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ORATORIO  SOCIETY  IN 
ij  ‘ST.  MATTHEW  PASSION’ 

9 

Bach’s  Work,  Fifst  Sang  on  Good 
Friday , 1729,  Given  With  Noted 
Soloists  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Bach’s  " Passion  According  to  St. 
Matthew,”  which  bears  a cumulative 
emotional  expression  of  the  religious  life 
of  two  centuries  since  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  first  gave  it  at  service  in  the  St. 
Thomas  Church,  Leipsic,  on  Good  Fri- 
day, 1729,  was  sung  on  the  eve  of  the 
recurring  observance  last  night  at  Car- 
negie Hall  by  far  larger  forces  under 
Albert  Stoessel's  direction.  With  this 
solemn  presentation  of  a masterpiece, 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  closed 
its  forty-ninth  season. 

Reinald  Werrenrath  was  the  baritone 
a intoning  the  words  of  Christ.  Others 
were  Olive  Marshall,  heard  In  “ The 
[Messiah”  last  December;  Marguerite 
1 d' Alvarez,  of  the  Chicago  Opera;  George 
j1  Meader,  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
Charles  T.  Tittman,  basso,  of  Washing- 
ton. Assisting  the  275  singers  on  the 


stage  was  a norchestra  of  sixty  from 
the  Symphony  Society,  with  Frederick  I 
Shattuck  and  Philip  James  at  the  piano  j 
and  organ. 

Mr.  Stoessel’s  division  of  his  chorus 
brought  the  men  forward  at  centre,  two 
groups  of  contraltos  and  sopranos  at 
left  and  right,  while  a third  chorus  of 
women  from  the  Parnassus  Club,  seated 
at  the  back,  supplied  the  chorales  sung 
by  the  congregation  of  old-timers  at 
points  in  the  score.  The  separately 
massed  voices  reached  the  hearer  with 
telling  effect  in  question  and  answer, 
preachment  and  popular  outcry.  The 
choral  harmony  was  powerful  and  clear. 

The  three  men,  who  replaced  the  dea- 
cons or  “ readers,”  before  Luther's  and 
Bachs’  day,  were  well  contrasted.  Wer- 
renrath, in  spite  of  a recent  cold,  sang 
with  rare  sympathy,  and  Tittman,  with 
incisive  .impulsive  declamation  as  both 
Judas  and  Peter,  while  Moade.r  most 
admirably  and  lightly  added  the  con- 
necting narrative.  Mme.  d' Alvarez  did 
better  with  a sustained  air,  “ Grief  and 
Pain.”  than  with  her  recitatives.  Mis?  ; 
Marshall,  on  the  contrary,  was  most  1 
i effective  in  the  simpler,  devotional  pas-  j 
sages,  characteristic  of  the  work. 

In  the  audience  were  many  persons  in  , 
i clerical  garb,  with  others,  evidently  for- 
imer  members  of  this  or  other  choirs,  who 
joined  in  singing  the  chorales.  That  one 
known  in  English  hymnals  as  the  “ Pas- 
sion Choralo,”  “ O Sacred  Head  now 
Wounded,’  occurring  with  ever-changing 
words,  was  sung  with  varied  and  moving 
beauty.  There  was  a demonstration  of 
greoting  as  Mr.  Stoessel  appeared  on  the 
crowded  stage,  but  the  audience  was 
jasked  to  refrain  from  applause  both  dur- 
ing and  after  the  performance. 

[ Mme.  Alda  in  '•  La  Boheme." 

I “ La  Boheme  ” was  sung  for  the  sev- 
jlenth  and  last  time  at  the  Metropolitan  1 
last  evening,  when  Mme.  Alda  as  Miml 
toow  her  leave  of  the  company  for  this 
season.  With  her  in  the  cast  were  Jiissl 
d’Arle.  Messrs.  Martineilt.  Scotti,  Didur 
and  Rothier,  and  Mr.  Papl  conducted.  ’ 
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BACH'S  PASSION  MUSIC. 

On  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1729,  Id 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leip- 
zig, was  performed  for  the  first  time 
new  setting:  of  the  Passion  of 
'Christ  according  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  written  toy  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  cantor  of  the 
local  music  school  and  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  two  biggest 
churches  in  town.  The  new  work 
was  one  of  ambitious  proportions  and 
called  for  a body  of  good  singers  and 
players  that  taxed  the  musical  re- 
sources of  Leipzig  almost  to  their 
limit. 

There  was  a large  double  chorus, 
which  had  twelve  or  fourteen  voices 
in  each  section,  with  an  additional 
choir  of  at  least  a dozen  boys  for  the 
prologue.  There  were  five  soloists  be- 
sides, most  of  whom  were  profession- 
als. The  instrument  forces  called  for 
by  the  score  were  fully  as  large:  a 
pipe  organ,  a cembalo  (a  new  sort  of 
clavichord  that  Cantor  Bach  had  de- 
vised, which  had  gut  strings),  and  a 
specially  augumented  double  orches- 
tra of  strings  and  woodwind  instru- 
ments that  numbered  at  least  twenty 
| men.  Altogether  a gala  occasion,  and 
[a  fine  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  forty- 
I four-year-old  singing  master  who 
! had  written  the  music. 

Last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall,  193 
years  after  that  first  Leipzig  perform- 
ance, the  New  York  Oratorio  Society, 
conducted  by  Albert  Stoessel,  gave 
another  performance  of  Bach’s  "St. 
Matthew”  Passion  music.  There  had 
been  a good  many  hundreds  of  per- 
formances in  between  (the  Leipzig 
cantor  had  turned  out  to  be  the  great- 
est musician  the  world,  has  yet  seen), 
and  times  had  changed.  There  was  a 
large  chords  for  this  performance, 
too;  it  numbered  well  over  200  voices, 
with  40  to  50  boys  to  sing  the  pro- 1 
logue.  The  five  soloists  were  Olive 
Marshall,  soprano;  Marguerite  D’Al- 
varez,  contralto;  George  Meader, 
tenor;  Reinakl  Werrenrath.  baritone, 
and  Charles  Tittmann,  bass — all  pro- 
fessionals. and  famous  professionals 
i at  that. 

The  organ,  played  toy  Frederick 
Sliattuck,  had  a console  that  Bach 
would  have  gaped  at,  for  it  could  be 
moved  about  at  will  and  its  keys 
[kept  the  same  light  touch,  no  matter 
'how  many  stops  the  organist  drew 
out.  It  was  connected  with  the  pipes 
by  a slender  cable  and  was  blown  and 
operated  by  a,  mysterious  fluid  called 
electricity.  When  it  wasn't  out  of 
k order  it  worked.  The  eemtoalon  had 
^disappeared,  giving  place  to  a mar 
wyellous  descendant  of  Bach’s  well- 
tempered  clavichord  that  lmd  power 
and  sonority  enough  to  be  heard 
above  the  entire  congregation  of  St.; 
Thomas’s  Church  in  Leipzig.  The  oiv 
• chestra  was  about  the  same,  except* 1 
that  the  oboes  weren't  so  noisy  and 
the  tone  of  the  strings  was  better. 
There  were  more  players — nearly! 
seventy  of  them,  in  fact — from  the 
j New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  proper  literary  thing  to  do  nowj 
• would  be  to  expatiate  regretfully  upon  | 
how  much  better  Bach’s  first  per- j 
formance  of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
1 music  was  than  last  night’s.  Un- 
t pfortunately  for  literature,  that  prob- 
- j ably  is  not  so.  With  all  its  defects — 

,j  and  there  were  several — the  per  - 
I formance  that  the  Oiatorio  Society 
gave  yesterday  evening  in  Carnegie 
i Hall  was  probably  better  than  u’ny- 
Ihing  Bac-h  ever  dreamed  of. 

1 To  begin  with,  there  was  George 

Pleader's  singing.  Upon  his  shouldeis 
fell-  the  burden  of  the  solo  work,  for 
he  had  all  the.  narrative  portions  ot 
, the  Gospel.  He  sang  with  a perfec- 
' ■tion  of  diction  and  phrasing  and  a 
grasp  of  the  poignant  drama  oi  the 
music  that  have  seldom  been  equalled 
by  oratorio  singers  in  this  town.  - 
Meader’ s voice  improves  steadily,  it 
lacks  warmth  and  sensuous  beauty, j 
/but  he  handles  it  with  such  great 
: skill  and  expressiveness  that  one 

L hardly  misses  the  other  qualities.  Tl  e 
t, parity  of  his  style  and  the  apparent 
“■•  ease  with  which  he  conquered  the. 
difficulties  of  pitch  and  interval  last 
ight  were  a delight, 
rteinald  Wcrrenratii's  performance 
as  the  Voice  of  Christ  had  all  its 
■wonted  dignity,  finish,  and  beauty  of 
phrasing,  but  it  was  obvious  that  he 
was  under  a severe  physical  strain, 
and  the  drain  on  his  strength  made 
inroads  upon  the  power  and  timbre  ol 
Ms  voice.  He  has  been  suffering 
from  a sevcie  illness,  and  literally  got 
out  of  a sick  bed  to  sing  at  the  con- 
L-ert  Under  the  circumstances  he  de- 


Hfc^-esmothing  but  praise  for  giv 
as  good  an  account  of  himself  as  he 
did. 

Mine.  d’Alvarez  was  somewhat  of 
a disappointment.  She  was  not  in 
good  voice,  and  seemed  to  have  little 
control  over  its  color.  Bach  s taxing 
voice  writing  seemed  to  baffle  her  and 
she  lapsed  occasionally  from  the  pitch. 
Olive  Marshall  sang  smoothly,  but 
lacked  the  power  to  hold  her  own 
against  any  but  the  most  attenuated 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Mr.  Titt- 
mann was  effective  in  the  declamatory 
moments  of  his  part,  but  his  voice 
] was  too  heavy  and  intractable  to  do 
A justice  to  the  more  lyric  passages. 

The  chorus  showed  evidence  of 
I conscientious  and  intelligent  drilling, 
i Its  attacks  were  splendidly  clean  cut, 
its  phrasing  was  good,  and  under  Mr, 
Stoessel’ s baton  it  achieved  a really 
admirable  variety  in  tempo  and  shad- 
s ing.  Its  great  shortcoming— poor 
tone  in  the  soprano  and  alto  sections — 
probably  lies  beyond  Mr.  Stoessel’s 
power  to  ameliorate.  The  tenors  and 
basses  had  been  brought  forward  out 
of  their  usual  position-  on  the  extreme 
horizon,  and  showed  their  gratitude 
by  singing  with  exceptional  and  some- 
times disconcerting  power. 

The  orchestra  was  Bach’s — that  is, 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  give  it 
more  power  to  cope  with  the  chorus 
by  writing  in  brass  and  percussion 
parts.  Instead,  the  woodwind  instru- 
ments were  doubled,  and  in  some 
cases  quadrupled,  with  excellent  re- 
sults, for  the  instrumental  balance  re- 
mained true,  even  in  the  fortissimos. 
Unlike  the  usual  "oratorio  band,"  the 
men  played  with  precision  and  excel- 
lent tone,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stoessel’s 
good  conducting.  All  in  all,  Johanp 
j Sebastian  would  have  spent  a pleasant 
^evening. 
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"The  Secret  of  Suzanne,”  "Love  df 

Three  Kings”  and  “Manon”  Sung. 

Metropolitan  operagoers  rained  East- 
er bouquets  upon  three  prlma  donnas 
yesterday  afternoon,  beginning  when 
Borl  in  a Malibran  gown  led  off  a 
matinee  double  bill  with  Seoul  and 
Faltrinieri  in  “ The  Secret  of  Suzanne,’’ 
now  most  aptly  called  " Cost  Fan 
Tutte  ” of  the  cigarette.  It  was  the 
only  occurrence  -of  Wolf-Ferrari's 
'charming  trifle  in  the  season's  reper- 
tory and  Papi,  who  conducted,  shared 
(the  recalls.  An  Eskimo  pie  combina- ' 
tlon  of  this  dainty  delight  with  the  more 
Sustained  tragic  impressionism  of  llon- 
temezzi’s  “ Love  of  Three  Kings  ” gave 
•another  round  of  curtain  calls  for  Mu- 
'Zio,  Martinelli,  Danise,  Didur  and  Con- 
ductor Moranzoni. 

“ Manon,”  with  Farrar  in  another 
favorite  r61e  and  a farewell  to  her  pub- 
lic of  the  popular  Saturday  nights,  sold 
tout  the  big  house  last  evening.  With  I 
the  American  star,  who  retires  from 
the  company  after  tomorrow's  special 
" Carmen  ” and  next  Saturday’s  last 
■**  Zaza”  matinee,  there  appeared  an  al- 
most wholly  native  cast,  comprising 
Ch&mlec,  Chalmers  and  Whitehill,  Mer- 
(Sam  Arden.  Meader,  d'Angelo  and 
•cithers,  under  Mr.  Hasselmans  s direc- 
tion _ 
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' *’  By  Deems  Taylor 


MISS  IVOGUFS  RECITAL. 


A GOOD  FRIDAY  "PARSIFAL.” 

The  season's  last  "Parsifal”  was 
the  best.  Thanks  to  a good  cast,  the 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan  yes- 
terday afternoon  had  a beauty  and 
illusion  that  have  not  been  equalled 
this  season.  Orville  Harrold  sang 
well  and  gave  a performance  of  the 
title  role  that  had  pathos  and  real 
emotional  depth.  Florence  Easton  s 
Kundry  is  one  of  her  most  successful 
roles,  and  she  was  never  better  than 
yesterday.  Her  limpid  voice  and  per- 
fect diction  were  balm  to  the  ear  add 
her  acting  of  the  role  was  as  moving 
and  subtly  conceived  a performance 
as  her  appearance  was  beautiful. 
Here  at  last  was  a temptress  who 
could  tempt. 

Mr.  Whitehill  still  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  hoarseness,  but  the  tragic 
power  of  his  Amfortas  was  as  im 
pressive  as  ever.  Mr.  Leonhardt  re 
placed  Mr.  Didur  as  Klingsor,  and 
Mr.  Blass  sang  Gurnemanz  in  place  of 
Mr.  Gustafson,  who  was  the  Titurel 
of  the  day.  The  singing  of  the  Flow- 
er Maidens  was  distinguished  both  for 
the  excellence  of  the  ensemble  and  the 
lovely  flesh  ness  of  the  voices. 

Mr.  Bodanzky’s  lust  for  brevity 
seems  to  be  insatiable.  He  made 
brand  new  cuts  in  the  second  act 
which  would  have  been  highly  de- 
sirable if  getting  the  performance 
over  by  5.15  had  been  Wagner’s  chief 
aim  in  writing  the  score.  Otherwise 
there  was  not  much  pbint  to  them. 
Except  for  a disposition  to  allow  the 
orchestra  to  make  too  much  noise  in 
the  opening  scene  of  Act  III.,  he  con- 
ducted superbly. 

The  weak  spots  in  the  performance 
were  mechanical.  The  first  act  went 
well,  as  did  the  first  scene  of  Act  II., 
but  Kdingsor’s  Garden  was  unpar- 
donable. At  best,  it  is  an  ugly  act— 
the  worst  Mr.  Urban  has  ever  made 
for  the  Metropolitan — tout  that  fact  is 
no  excuse  for  handling  it  badly.  Once 
more,  Mr.  Urban's  distant  view  of 
the  Pyrenees  was  replaced  by  a crude 
and  dingy  eyclorama  droy  that 
bagged  at  the  knees.  Kundry’s  bower 
was  gone  too,  and  she  came  in  on 
something  that  looked  like  a Mardi 
Gras  float.  The  spear-throwing  inci- 
dent was  so  bungled  that  the  audience 
giggled. 

The  landscape  scene  in  Act  III  was 
lighted  so  as  to  lose  all  perspective, 
and  was  full  of  disquieting  shadows, 
and  in  the  last  Grail  scene  the  spot- 
light that  was  to  tip  the  spear  with 
red  spent  most  of  its  time  wandering 
aimlessly  up  and  down  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  proscenium  arch.  When 
Parsifal  lifted  the  Grail  a strong  white' 
light  beat  upon  him  ,as  it  should; 
suddenly  vanished,  as  it  'shouldn’t ; 
then  hastily  reappeared.  Is  it  beyond 
human  powers  to  stage  "Parsifal' 
perfectly— or  does  nobody  care? 


( Kfinj  uitj’rt  -frmiL  uni; 

ANOTHER  IMMORTAL. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  last  winter 
Emma  Calve  suddenly  appeared  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  gave  a triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  veterans  prate  of  the  vocal  glo- 
ries of  bygone  days  they  are!  telling  E 
the  truth;  and  just^as  one  was  re- J 
gaining  one's  faith  in  the  present  as ' 
the  best  of  all  possible  times,  who ! 
should  loom  up  at  the  Hippodrome 
last  night  but  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink,  another  disquieting  reminder 
of  what  “opera  singer”  used  to  mean. 

To  hear  her  sing  the  Erda  scene 
from  “Das  Rheingold”  was  ar>  object- 
lesson  in  diction,  phrasing  and  tone 
production  by  which  almost  any  con- 
tralto now  before  the  public  might 
profit.  Her  voice  is  a living  refuta- 
tion of  the  calendar.  As  those  enor- 
mous, organ-like  tones  rolled  out, 
smooth  a.v.d  effortless,  filling  the  Hip- 
podrome as  though  It  had.  been  a 
drawing  room,  it  seemed  incredible 
that  Schumann-Heink  should  have 
been  singing  Erda  at  Bayreuth  twen- 
ty-six years  ago.  Yet  such  is  the 
record. - 

She  sang  Brangaene's  Call,  from 
"Tristan,”  in  a way  that  might  well 
arouse  the  envy  of  any  Brangaene  at 
the  Metropolitan  since  Louise  Homer. 
Not  that  the  others  sing  it  poorly,  only- 
no  one.  else  seems  to  have  quite  the 
epic  breadth  and  monumental  de- 
liueration  with  which  the  greatest  of 
all  Brangaenes  can  still  invest  this 
music. 

She  was  not  quite  so  successful 
with  "Thy  Beaming  Eyes,"  which  she 
sang  as  an  encore.  There  was  some 
Brangaene-  left  over,  apparently,  for 
MacDowell’s  most  popular  song  (how 
he  loathed  it!)  assumed  proportions 
of  terrific  dramatic  intensity  that 
were  rather  more  than  it  could  bear. 

She  came  back  into  her  own  in  her 
German  group,  which  included  Schu- 
bert’s “Der  Wanderer”  and  “Heiden- 
! roeslein."  Brahms’s  "Sapphische  Ode" 
land  " Wiegenlied,”  Strauss’s  “Aller- 

I seelen,”  and  her  old  favorite,  the  cap- 
tivating “Spinnerlicdchen.”  Not  all 
that  she  did  came  under  the  head  of 
traditional  Leider  singing — she  is  still 
too  utterly  of  the  music  drama  stage 
to  be  able  quite  to  tame  her  style 
down  to  the  slender  dramatic  exigen- 
cies of  mere  song — but  her  great 
voice,  her  humor  and  tenderness  and 
her  infinite  variety  of  style  forgave 
everything  else. 

A final  group  in  English  and  Ital- 
ian included  Lieurance’s  “Indian  Love 
Song”  and  Arditi’s  "Bolero.”  Arthur 
Loesser,  at  the  piano,  played  her  ac- 
companiments and  two  groups  of 
solos.  f - 

Her  American  selections  includedl 
Ward  Stephens's  lyric  "Have  You  Seen| 
Him  in  France?”  and  the  ”Flanders| 
Requiem”  of  Frank  La  Forge.  She  be-; 
gan  bv  singing  an  air  from  Rossi  sj 
hMitrane.”  Arditti’s  “Bolero"  closed, 
her  program.  Arthur  Loesser  gave  able 
assistance  at  the  piano  by  playing  thei 
accompaniments  and  some  solos. 


Hungarian  Soprano  Delight*  La 

Audience  at  Carnegie  Half. 

Miss  Maria  Ivogun,  the  Hungarl 
soprano,  who  has  been  heard  here 
season  with  the  Chicago  Opera  and  in 
recitals  and  concert,  gave  her  third 
and  last  program  of  songs  yesterday  af-  , 
ternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall  before  a large  < i 
audience. 

She  again  delighted  her  hearers  by  . 
her  fine  interpretations  and  emphasized  1 ; 
her  claim  for  being  one  of  ,the  most  t 
interesting  singers  heard  here  this  sea-  I 
son.  In  her  opening  selection,  Mozart’s 
aria  "Marten  Aller  Arten,”  from  "Ent- ) 1 
fuehrung  Aus  Der  Seail,”  she  was  happy : | 
in  her  exhibition  of  a fine  legato  style,  . f 
although  she  was  too  frequently  prone  | ; 
to  sing  sharp  on  her  high  notes.  The  i 
beauty  of  her  voice  in  her  middle  range  I I 
shone  forth  in  such  airs  as  Pergolesl’s  » 
"Se  Tu  M’Ami,”  and  her  dramatic  sen- 
sibility and  exquisite  finish  embellished  • 
her  singing  of  German  lieder. 

In  an  interesting  set  of  lyrics  by  Leo  i , 
Blech  she  repeated  -the  "Tintenheinz . a 
Und  Plaetscherlotten.”  A closing  group'  .' 
by  Grieg  was  much  liked.  Walter  I 
Golae  played  the  accompaniments  with  j p 
lare  taste.  There  were  encores  during  1 1 
and  after  the  program. 

Opera  Airs  at  Metropolitan. 

Beore  an  audience  in  holiday  mood  ■ 
Giulio  Setti  last  evening  led  the  Metro  ! 
politan’s  orchestra  and  chorus  and  six  - 
teen  assisting  soloists  in  the  last,  bu 
one,  of  the  popular  Sunday  night  open 
concerts  this  season.  Chamlee,  witl 
Suzanne  Keener  and  others,  sang  th<  , 
music  of  ” Rigoletto’s  ” second  act 
Ravmonde  Delaunois,  with  Kingstor  < 
and  Alice  Miriam— not  forgetting  thill 
special  chorus  of  small  boys— took  pari  | 
iu  the  first  act  of  “ Carmen.”  Betweer  ■ 
the  two,  there  was  heard  for  only  the  I 
second  time  this  year  the  opening  ac  i 
of  ” Samson  and  Delilah  ” sung  b>jl 
Claussen,  Sembnch,  Chalmers  and  Roth-  41 
kr,  the  audience  bursting  Into  eager  M 
applause  at  the  choral  " Spring  Song”  [ 
that  is  among  the  chief  beauties  o,  H 
Saint-Saens  opera. 

SPRING  IN  THIS  RECITAL 

Orpha  Kendall  Holltman  Give>  § 
Songs  in  Season. 

Orpha  Kendall  Holstman,  a soprancjB 
gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon  a S'! 
Aeolian  Hall  which  catered  to  the  musH 
of  Spring.  Almost  the  entire  prograrH 
was  given  over  to  songs  of  indefinitcH 
contemplative  character.  Read  some  ofl 
the  titles:  "The  neavy  Hours.”  "Love 
Morn.”  ‘'Aspiration.”  "Tu  My  Soul' 
House.”  "Life.”  The  atmosphere  wa 
in  keeping  with  the  lazy,  dreamy  daj 
and  most  pleasant  to  the  audience. 

Miss  Holstman’s  voice  was  eminent! 
fitted  for  the  particular  kind  of  wqr 
she  chose  to  offer,  and  she  sang  wit 
pure  tone  and  easy  assurance. 

Marx  E.  Oberndorfer  was  at  th_ 
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FRANZ  KNEISEL  CONDUCTS. 

Last  Concert  of  Beethoven  Associa- 
tion Fills  Aeolian  Hall. 

Franz  Kncisel  conducted  twenty  young 
players,  four  girls  among  them,  as  the 
magnified  " quintet  ” of  strings  accom- 
panying Ernest  Hutcheson  in  a concerto 
of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach  which 
opened  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  Bee- 
thoven's concerts  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night  The  hall  was  filled  with  a mu- 
sical assembly  that  applauded  the  early 
concerto  here,  arranged  by  Sam  Franko. 
and  also  another  by  Vivaldi,  from  the 
'•  Estro  Armonico."  in  which  the  lead- 
ing instruments  were  two  violins  and  a 
cello.  . 

George  Hamlin  sang  five  songs  of  J. 
S Bach.  Handel.  Schumann.  Brahms 
and  Wolf,  and  Harold  Bauer.  Sveccnski. 
Piastre,  Stoeber  and  Manoly  closed  with 
Schubert's  Forellen  ' quartet,  a pro- 
gram probably  unique  in  omitting  the 
name  of  Beethoven  himself. 

Dwight  Fiske's  Recital. 

Dwight  Fiske  gave  a matinee  of  his 
songs  and  piano  pieces  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  yesterday,  including  accompa- 
niments to  spoken  texts  given  by  Paul 
Leyssac,  who  followed  " Les  Elfs  of 
Le  Conte  de  Lisle  with  a solo  encore 
At  the  French  Embassy."  Dorothy 
Fox  also  repeated  a song,  " Metamor- 
phosis." adding  later  “A  Great  W b't* 
Bird."  and.  after  a " Stevenson  Cycle, 
ield's  " Little  Boy  Blue.”  Mr.  Fox 
plaved  his  piano  works,  ranging  from  a 
" Romance"  dated  1014  to  recent  "Ex- 
cerpts From  the  Russian  Ballet,  which 
his  audience  encored. 

Orchestral  Society  Concert. 

| Two  thousand  persons  greeted  Max 
i Bendix  and  the  Manhattan  Orchestral 
i Society,  newly  formed  by  seventy- five 
i professional  musicians  of  the  various 
j Sbubert  theatres,  in  their  first  concert 
|at  the  Century  last  evening.  The 
volunteer  players  had  given  three 
; ernoons  of  their  own  lime  for  rehearsal- 
' and  tliev  made  a good  start  with  "ag- 
' ner’s  ' Rienzi  ' overture.  Tchatkov  skv  s 

■ Italian  Caprice  ” and  "Slavic  March, 
Gounod's  'Faust  " ballet  and  oJirt 


••  Ko-/*  of  Stnmboul  *'  ronipnny,  wax 
r.l  In  Ihr  Uolln  solo  ulr  from 
’ll, its,"  h n<l  tlipro  were  popular  cur- 
t mi. nr*  for  Marion  Omen  of  that 
i pi*.  Harold  Murray  of  “ Make  It 
ppy."  and  Peacock  from  “ Blossom 
118." 

Harvard  Glee  Club  Sings. 

•eetcd  by  a brilliant  audience,  the 
i vnrd  Glee  Club  sang  last  night  at 
aerie  Hall,  as  it  has  in  recent  years 
a program  of  the  sort  with  which 
rst  set  a.  new  standard  a ninny  Anicr- 
o.oileges,  anil  one  in  which  tills 
arr  club  showed  more  ease  and  con- 
nee  than  before.  After  the  saluta- 
" Kail-  Harvard,"  Ur.  Davison  s 
ir  men  begun  with  classics  of  Bach, 
•ulrlna.  rergollsl  and  a " Credo  of 
Russian  (Iretchanlnov.  for  which  the 
beggrd  but  did  not  win  an  encore, 
in  French  composers  were  Schmitt's 
Hint  dc  Guerre."  a chorus  of 
nek  s " Rebecca  " .and  Milhaud's 
lin  121.  Of  student  songs,  as  such, 
e were  introduce)  a croup  from  Fin- 
1,  edited  by  Kurt  Schindler,  and  Eng- 
-ettincs  h\  Hantock,  Balluntlne, 
ley,  Handel  and  one  of  Brahms  to 
xt  from  Ossian's  “ Fingal."  ^ 


By  Deems  Taylor 


-T.  E.  Krehbiel 
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Beethoven  Asao- 
was  somewhat  dimmed 
features  of  two  of  its 
ecson,  sb«nc  refulgent 
it,  when  it  ended  the 
s existence  with  a con- 
Ilall  of  extraordinary 
tuty.  Associated  with  a 
jional  musicians  was  a 
irehestra  of  students, 
undergraduates  of  the 
;ical  Art  under  the  direc- 
Kneise!,  with  whose 
ie  compositions  of  un- 
icre  performed  with  all 
finish  that  mighb  have 
professional  men 
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Hum  Ui«  city’s  orchestral  organ- 
is.  The  pieces  were  a clavier 
to  in  E minor  by  Wilhelm 
iann  Bach,  the  solo  part  played  | 
Ernest  Hutcheson,  as  was  to  have 
xpccted  from  a musician  who  is 
e a virtuoso  and  a devoted  clas- 
icholar.  The  work  itself,  full  of 
was  a characteristic  example 
style  with  which  this,  the  most 
k1  of  the  sons  of  the  great  Se- 
ll. bridged  over  the  period  inter- 
: between  the  Leipzig  cantor's 
ements  and  those  of  Haydn  and 


• That  Wilhelm  Friedmann  was  not  as 
out  in  his  morals  as  he  was  gifted  in  | 
t found  illustration  in  the  second 
*chaic  number,  which  was  Vivaldi’s 
'ncerto  grosso  in  D minor,  for  two 
lolin-  and  violoncello,  with  accom- 
linimcnt  for  strings  and  figured  bass 
lilayed  last  night  with  circumspection 
lid  taste  on  pianoforte  ami  organ).  To 
composition,  though  there  was  no 
litimation  of  the  fact  in  the  house 
ll's  announcement,  there  clings  a bit 
f history  that  smacks  of  moral 
.liquity.  We  are  writing  away  from 
il  evidence  and  trusting  to  memory 
lone,  but  have  an  impression  that 
hen  this  piece  of  music  became  known 
i the  musicians  of  a century  or  less 
go  it  bore  the  name  of  the  same  Wil- 
li eim  Friedmann  Bach,  who  had  found 

among  his  great  father’s  posthu- 
ous  papers  and  given  it  out  as  a com- 
isition  of  his  own.  Later  it  was  dis-  ; 
vered  that  Johann  Sebastian  had 
anscribed  it  as  an  organ  concerto,  as 
hi|p  did  other  .works  of  the  famous 
£ alian  composer  whom  he  admired.  In 
..His  form  only  it  was  known  by  scholars 
itil  not  many  years  ago,  when  a man- 
cript  to  which  the  dissipated  Wilhelm 
iedmann  had  appended  his  name  was 
scovered.  We  do  not  recall  exactly 
hen  it  was,  but  within  the  last  decade, 
lat  we  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
im  Franko,  of  this  city,  who  edited  it 
a work  of  Vivaldi’s  and  gave  it 
the  public  through  the  press  of  G. 
nhirnier.  This  edition,  we  believe, 
ad  not  reached  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
neisel  when  he  performed  it  at  a 
[eeting  of  the  Bohemians  some 
eeks  ago,  which  performance  led  to 
hat  of  last  night.  So  Vivaldi  was  re- 
ared *0  his  rights  at  this  concert  and 
multaneously  the  cognoscenti  in  the 
udience,  whether  familiar  with  the 
ngular  history  of  the  work  or  not. 
ere  enabled  to  make  comparison  of 
ie  creative  ability  of  the  real  com- 
|oser  and  the  genius  who,  for  a reason 
hich  can  only  be  surmised,  was  will- 
ig  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a plagiar- 
|,t.  It  is  said  that  the  superior  genius 
f Johann  Sebastian  Bach  is  disclosed 
y some  changes  which  he  made  in 
ivaldi’s  work  when  he  transcribed  it 
or  the  organ. 

The  rust  of  the  evening’s  music  was 
lore  modern  and  all  familiar.  Mr. 
eorge  Hamlin  gang  eloquently  a song 
y J.  S.  Bach  (“0  Jesuiein  suss”), 
landel’s  profoundly  affecting  “Total 
clipse”  (from  “Samson”)  and  songs  by 
chumann,  Brahms  and  Wolf,  to  tvans- 
ortingly  beautiful  accompaniments 
layed  by  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  who 
nined  Michel  Piastro,  Louis  Svecenski, 
nimeran  Stoeber  and  E.'L.  Manoly  in 
performance  of  Schubert’s  “Forellen” 
uintet. 
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fit  it  in  lit  I 

THE  LAST  “CARMEN.” 
Geraldine  Farrar's  last  performance 
of  "Carmen”  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  given  yesterdai 
afternoon  at  a special  matinee,  was 
a benelit  affair  for  the  Charities' Aid 
Association.  Marie  Sundelius  was 
Micaelu,  Orville  Harrold  was  Don 
Jose,  Jose  Mardones  was , Escamillo, 
and  Angelo  Bada  was  Dancaire.  Mr. 
Hasselmans  conducted,  and  Miss 
Galli  and  Mr.  Bonllglio  danced. 

It  was  a tumultuous  afternoon. 
Dancaire  lost  his  wig  in  the  inn  scene 
and  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  by 
Carmen.  In  the  last  act  Escamillo’s 
white  horses,  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  and  emulous  of  the  bal- 
let, did  a bit  of  toe  dancing  on  their 
own  account  and  displayed  an  incli- 
nation— fortunately  discouraged— to  go 
visiting  in  the  orchestra. 

The  Gerryflappers  were  out  in  force 
and  after  the  second  act  pelted  Miss 
Fari-ar  with  a shower  of  bouquets 
that  kept  all  the  male  members  of 
tile  cast  busy  retrieving'  them.  Among 
the  trove  was  a gold  wreath,  which 
Mr.  Harrold  placed  on  the  singer’s 
head,  and  a ibouquet  of  roses  tied  to 
a tambourine.  At  the  close  of  the 
performance  many  of  the  audience, 
particularly  the  feminine  members, 
refused  to  go  and  crowded  to  the  or- 
chestra rail,  applauding  and  cheering. 
Even  after  the  asbestos  curtain 
had  been  lowered,  at  5.25,  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  people  re- 
mained, calling  “Gerry!  Farrar!”  At 
ten  minutes  to  G a representtaive  of 
Lhe  management  shouted  that  Miss 
Farrar  was  leaving  the  theatre. 

The  crowd  left  then,  but  only  to  re- 
assemble outside  the  stage  entrance 
on  40th  Street,  where,  over  1,000 
strong  by  now,  they  stood  waiting,  re- 
sisting all  efforts  of  the  Opera  House 
attaches  and  a lone  policeman  to  dis- 
lodge them.  At  6 o'clock  Miss  Far- 
rar’s chauffeur  emerged  and  put 
down  the  top  of  her  car.  Cheers.  At 
6.10  o’clock  Jose  Mardones  appeared 
in  his  street  clothes.  More  cheers, 
and  cries  of  ‘‘Bravo,  Mardones!”  Fi- 
nally. at  6.20,  Miss  Farrar  herself  ap- 
peared, still  in  make-up  and  wearing 
her  last-act  headdress. 

The  crowd  cheered  and  applauded 
as,  bowing  and  obviously  in  high 
spirits,  she  stood  up  in  the  car  and 
tossed  an  enormous  sheaf  of  roses 
among  her  admirers.  It  was  demol- 
ished before  it  touched  the  ground. 
Just  as  her  car  began  to  move,  most 
of  the  girls  of  the  chorus  and  ballet, 
some  ‘rather  briefly  arrayed,  crowded 
to  the  windows  and  clambered  out 
upon  the  fire  escapes,  shrieking: 
“Gerray!  Geree-ee-ee!”  Miss  Farrar 
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obviously  knows  Ills  business.  In  at-  | 
tack,  dynamics  and  diction  the.  work  i 
of  the  club  was  consistently  oi  tile  ! 
best.  Their  French  diction  wns  amaz-  | 
In.g;  if  anything,  it  was  crisper  and 
clearer  than' their  English. 

The  balance  of  voices  is  not  nil  I hat 
it  might  be.  The  baritones  and  basses 
nfe  mellow  and  powerful,  but  the  ten- 
ors lack  brilliance.  Their  tone  is  de- 
cidedly white  in  quality,  with  the  re-  . 
suit  that,  in  forlo  passages,  even  when  j 
they  are  carrying  the  air,  they  arc 
frequently  swamped  by  the  heavier  \ 
bass  choir.  The  club’s  best  work  was 
done  in  the  quieter  numbers  or  those 
in  which  the  baritones  or  basses  I 
.shouldered  the  melodic  burden.  Thu  j 
Cesar  Franck  chorus, was  particularly 
fine,  crisp  in  phrasing  and  superbly 
shaded. 

The  Milhaud  settting  of  the  121st  j. 
Psalm,  written  especially  for  the  club| 
after  its  European  tour  last  summer, 
offered  great  tonal  difficulties,  as  its' 
close  dissonances  and  uncertain  the- 
matic outline  are  hardly  effective  for  a , 
male  chorus.  The  club  gave  it  an  ex- 
cellent performance,  however,  and  re- 
mained  triumphantly  on  the  pitch.  Of 
the  Finnish  songs  (the  male  chorus  of 
the  Sehola  Cantorum  sang  these  four 
or  five  years  ago)  the  most  effective' 
was  the  second,  Palmgren’s  "Summer 
Evening,”  ,a.  lovely  setting,  of  an  old 
folk  melody  for  tenor  solo  (against  a 
sotto  voce  accompaniment  of  the 
chorus.  In  this  Joseph  Lautner,  the 
soloist,  revealed  a light,  even  tenor 
voice  of  considerable  beauty  and  won 
an  encore  by  his  excellent  singing  of 
the  piece. 

The  audience,  a large  otic,  con- 
tained a generous  proportion  Of  sis- 
ters, aunts,  mothers  and  junior  prom 
partners.  They  ‘had  a perfectly 

heavenly  time. 
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The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  finished  Its  j 
season  of  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  with  a varied  and  interesting 
program,  including  a grand  display  of 
fireworks  appropriate  to  the  conclusion 
of  its  labors  in  this  ponderous  metropolis. 
Leopold  iStowkowski,  the  conductor  of 
the  organization,  had  arranged  this  pro- 
gram : Rimsky- Korsakov’s  "Russian  Eas- 
ter,” Alexander  Scriabin’s  "Poem  of 
Fire,”  Mozart’s  familiar  E flat  symphony, 
No.  543  in  the  Koechel  catalogue  and  the 
Bach  passacaglia  in  C minor,  which  had 
been  performed  once  before  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Harold  Bauer  performed 
tlie  apparently  unnecessary  piano  part 
In  the  Scriabin  composition. 

We  New  Yorkers  had  the  joy  of  hear- 
ing this  work  played  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  20,  1915, 

I when  iL'  was  given  with  the  eye  music 
designed  by  the,  -composer.  For  it  was 
| his  intention  to  have  the  ear  music  ac- 
i companied  by  a sort  of  kaleidoscopic 
color  pattern  thrown  on  a screen,  the 
colors  shifting  and  ^hanging  in  such  a 


smiled  and  waved  to  them  as  the  car  manner  as  to  intensify  the  mood  creating 
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disappeared  cast  on  40th  Street. 

THE  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

Slowly,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  American  musical  taste  seems 
to  be  improving.  Fifteen  years  ago 
such  a concert  as  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club  gave  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night 
would  have  been  unthinkable.  Gone 
was  Bullard’s  “Winter  Song;”  gone 
were  the  sentimental  ballads  with 
barber  shop  hamipmes;  gone  was  the 
once  inevitable  "campus  medley”  with 
"I’ve  been  working  on  the  railroad” 
somewhere  in  it,-  Instead,  this  organ- 
ization of  fifty-three  college  under- 
graduates stood  up  and  sang,  under 
an  excellent  conductor,  a programme 
of  serious  music  that  would  have 
delighted  the  most  implacable  purist. 
The  only  hint  Of  the  club’s  origin 
was  contained  in  ‘‘Fair  Harvard,” 
with  which  the  evening  began. 

Here  is  the  programme  in  full: 
Bach’s  “Come  Thou,  Oh,  Come!:” 
Palestrina’s  "Ecce  Quomodo;”  Per- 
golesi’s  "Gloria;”  a "Credo”  by  Gre- 
chaninoff:  Florent  Schmitt’s  “Chant 
de  Guerre”  and  Franck's  "Choeur 
ties  Cliameliers”  from  "Rebecca’ 
(sung  in  French):  Bantock’s  “Lady 
of  the  Lagoon,”  Ballantine's  "Song 
of  Night”  and  Darius  Milhaud’s 
“Psaume  CXXI;”  three  Finnish 
student  songs,  a song  from  Brahms’s 
setting  of  Ossian’s  “Fingal,”  Morley’s 
“Dainty.  Fine.  Sweet  Nymph”  and 
“Let  Their  Celestial  Concerts,”  from 
Haendel’s  “Samson.'’ 

This  is  music  to  tax  the  skill  and 
artistry  of  any  choral  organization, 
and  it.  is  a pleasure  to  record  the  opin- 
ion that  the  youthful  choristers  sang 
it,  on  the  whole,  extraordinarily  well. 
A great  deal  of  the  credit  for  their' 
good  performance  goes  to  Dr.  Archi- 
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the  Philistines  were  not  groping  among 
the  sublime  mysterlee  of  a rare  soul, 
blit  listening  to  sounding  brass  an! 
thundering  drums  and  singing  fiddles! 
that  made  old  fashioned  church  tunes  [ 
assume  the  triumphant  glory  of  an  j 
Easter  mom. 

Anyhow,  It  was  a great  concert  and  it  I 
brought  the  Philadelphia  players'  sea- 1 
son  to  an  impressive  end.  Perhaps  lf| 
Mr.  Stokowski  wi::hea  to  play  the  "Posen 
of  Fire”  for  us  next,  winter  he  can  en-  , 
gage  Morris  Qest  to  put  it  on  for  thlm  j 
with,  the  original  scenery. 


PIA.TTST  GIVES  RECITAL. 

N.  Val  Peavey,  a pianist  who  lives 
in  this  city,  was  heard  In  nls  annual  i 
recital  last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  He  1 
gave  a good  program  of  works  by 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Brahms  and 
other  composers.  Two  American  pieces 
were  Mrs.  Beach's  “La  Fee  do  la  Fon- 
taine” and  the  “Scherzo.”  opus  10,  No. 
4.  of  Ernest  Hutcheson.  Mr.  Peavey, 
played  with  seriousness,  but  his  stylo 
was  ont  aiwaysy  cleear  or  Incisive  and 
he  struck  new  few  wrong  notes.  He 
had  a friendly  audience  and  he  received 
warm  applause. 

Luella  Meluis’s  Last  Recital. 

Luolla  Mcfluls  gave  a final  recital  at 
the  Town  Hail  last  evening,  singing 
airs  for  ooloraturo  soprano  from  Mo- 
zart's “Escape  From  the  Seraglio," 
Bellini's  “ Puritan!.”  anil  with  flute 
Handel’s  “Sweet  Bird"  and  Sir  Julius 
Benedict's  " The  Wren."  Raymond  Wil- 
liams was  the  flute  player  and  C.  V. 
Bos  accompanied  at  the  .piano,  also 
Saint-Saens's  " Nightingale,"  Stravin- 
sky's "Pastoral"  and  songs  by  Alice 
Barnett.-  Watts  and  Hageman. 

N.  Val  Peavey,  Pianist,  Plays. 

N.  Val  Peavy,  a pianist  who  has  be- 
fore appeared  here,  was  heard  at  Aeo- 
lian Hall  last  evening  by  an  audience 
that  followed  with  attention  Haydn’s 
F minor  variations.  Beethoven’s  sonata 
“Quasi  una  Fantasia"  and  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Liszt.  Brahms  and  Debussy.  He 
gave,  in  conclusion,  Palmgren’s  “ The 
Sea.”  a scherzo  by  Ernest  Hutcheson 
and  " La  Fee  de  la  Fontaine,”  by  Mrs. 
Beacli. 

MISS  MELIUS,  SOPRANO,  SINGS. 


effect  of  the  music.  The  personality  in- 
dicated by  the  composition  is  that  of 
Prometheus,  not  in  liis  primitive  Aeschyl- 
ean revelation  but  rather  as  the  spirit 
of  fire,  light,  heat  and  other  elemental 
matters. 

When  Mr.  Scriabin’s  poem  was  be- 
stowed upon  us  in  1915  most  of  us  felt 
that  we  had  not  grown  up  to  it.  We 
had  not  even  started  to  do  so,  and  we 
did  not  know  whether  we  ever  would. 
Those  who  had  heard  it  then  and  heard 
it  again  last  evening  were  sure  that 
we  would  not.  It  was  no  use.  We  had 
not  made  a foot  of  progress.  We  had 
heard  music  by  Casella  and  Pizzettl 
and  Bloch,  and  we  were  no  better  pre- 
pared than  we  were  seven  yeajs  ago. 
We  were  still  ancients  of  the  earth 
and  the  splendid  procession  Of  modern- 
ists had  swept  on  toward  the  future 
and  left  us  grovelling  in  the  dusty 
catacombs  of  the  past.  We  listened 
| honestly  to  Mr.  Scriabin’s  -work  and 
wondered  why  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
i tra  wasted  Harold  Bauer  on  it.  j 

Scriabin  is  admitted  to  be  a fifth 

j rounder  among  symbolists  and  that  is 
j what  leaves  the  prosaic  mind  in  the 
dark.  It  cannot  follow  his  symbolism. 
All  it  perceives  is  his  music  and  it 
^evades  the  real  issue  of  the  matter 
by  declaring  that  It  does  not  sound 
like  music.  Of  course  it  does  not.  All 
musical  symbolists  compose  something 
above  and  beyond  all  music,  and  until 
the  earth  worm  can  learn  to  look  up 
and  see  the  symbolism  he  will  never 
get  the  ecstasies  that  leap  and  whirl 
and  shiver  in  it  like  the  flames  of  fire 
itself. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  played 
the  composition  amazingly.  Mr.  Sto 
kowski  conducted  it  without  a score, 
just  as  If  were  simple  Brahms.  It  was 
an  astounding  feat  of  memory.  The 
orchestra  aroused  more  enthusiasm 
when  it  played  the  Rimsky-Korsakev 
number.  That,,  of  course,  was  because1 


Assisted  l>y  Coenraad  Bos  at  Plano 

and  Raymond  Williams,  Flntlst. 

Miss  Luella  Mcluis,  coloratura  so- 
prano, gave  her  second  song  recital 
last  evening  in  Town  Hall.  She  was1 
assisted  by  Coenraad  Bos  at  the  piano 
and  Raymond  Williams,  fludsi.  She 
sang  Handel’s  "Sweet  Bird”  anr  from 
“II  Penseroso,”  an  excerpt,  in  French, 
from  Mozart’s  “Die  Entfuehrurg  aus 
rlem  Serail,”  and  among  other  selec-  : 
tions  songs  by  Stravinsky,  Liszt.  Am- 
hurst  Webber  and  Watts. 

Her  fine  lyric  voice  again  gave  pleas-  | 
ure  anil  her  grace  anil  ease  of  manner  - 
while  singing  were  quite  charm h g.  In 
colorature  work  she  lacked  finesse,  but 
her  intonation  was  correct  and  her  top 
notes  were  remarkably  clear.  More  , 
variety  of  color  and  style  would  im-  i 
prove  her  delivery  where  now'  there  is 
,a  tendency  towards  monotony.  I-Ter 
audience  was  well  pleased. 

By  H.  E.  K.rehfeiel 

I ( Sitttminted  prom  yesterdmta -iEAft Jfflutijt 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  its 
| last  New  York  concert  for  this  season 
j in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  It  per- 
formed some  music— Rimsky-Kor- 

| sakoff’s  overture  “La  Grande  Paque 
j Russe,”  Mozart’s  Symphony  in  E flat,  . 
I and  a transcription  of  Bach’s  “Passa- 
jcaglia,”  which  had  been  given  at  a, 
previous  concert  and  was  repeated  by  I 
j request — as  was  notified  to  the  | 
audience  on  the  program.  It  also  pro- 1 
duced  a pandemonium  of  horrific) 
noises,  whi -.•*?,  being  continuous  for  a I. 
space,  was  s«»  down  on  the  program  as  j 
“Prometheus — the  Poem  of  Fire,”  by  ! 
Scriabin. 

Wo  heard  this  thing  when  it  was  new  | 
and  when  it  was  accompanied  by  aj 
series  of  colors  flashed  upon  a screen  I 
by  a machine  which  the  composer  had  I 
invented  and  which  had  been  laborious- 1 
ly  constructed  in  accordance  w’ith  his  j 
designs  by  some  ingenious  mechanics  I 
from  the  Edison  laboratory.  Thai 
was  seven  years  ago.  The  poppyshow  \ 
was  amusing  and  served  a (»od  pur- : 
pose  by  diverting  the  minds  of  the  • 
curious  from  what  some  persons  with  • 
strangely  constituted  intellects  were  ! 
pleased  to  call  music. 

Bauer  Performs  on  Piano 

A pianoforte  is  also  called  for  by  th-l 
score  and  a choir  of  singers  who  are* 
asked  to  make  inarticulate  sounds.] 
The  pianoforte  veas  on  the  platform  j 
last  night  and  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  ] 
manipulated  it  to  the  obvious  satisfac-  i 
tion  of  Mr.  Stokowsky,  who  warmly 
shook  the  hands  which  twenty-four 
hours  before  in  Aeolian  Hall  had’ 
evoked  from  the  instrument  sounds  n* 
a vastly  different  order. 

There  are  creatures — dogs,  for  i. 
stance— to  whom  the  stench  of  order 
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and  carrion  seems  to  have  a sweet 
savor.  There  are  men  and  women  who 
delight  in  the  shrieks  of  beasts  and 
httnian  beings  undergoing  torture. 
There  are  also  persons  who  think  that 
painting  means  splotches  of  color 
daubed  on  canvas  without  thought  of 
symmetry  or  significance  of  line  or 
form.  There  are  pitiable  copies  of  hu- 
manity whose  every  sense  is  perverted 
and  who  have  made  cult3  and  religions  j 
out  of  their  disordered  appetites  and  i 
mental  operations.  There  have  always 
been  such  unfortunates  both  inside  and 
outside  of  madhouses.  There  always 
will  be,  no  doubt.  It  is  a great,  a mon- 
strous, an  incalculable  pity  when,  be- 
cause of  them,  the  taste,  intelligence 
and  feelings  of  the  millions  of  intel- 
; lectually  and  aesthetically  healthy  hu- 
man  beings  are  outraged  in  order  that 
a sensational  desire  to  present  or  hear 
the  ravings  of  diseased  minds  may  be 
gratified. 

Appeared  Here  in  Concert 
When  Mr.  Scriabin  was  in  New  York 
: fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  he  ex- 
hibited himself  in  our  concert  rooms 
i as  a mild,  gentle,  somewhat  Chopin- 
: esque  figure.  In  a few  years  those 
■i  who  were  most  closely  associated  with 
! him  had  frequent  occasions  to  know 
' that  he  wa3  mentally  unbalanced.  His 
mental  disorder  reached  its  height  in 
the  production  of  “Prometheus,”  after 
which  he  died.  His  friends  knew  of  it. 

1 Why  should  anybody  affec.  now  to 
f think  it  the  utterance  of  an  inspired 
seer  and  prophet?  He  consented  that 
his  work  should  be  presented  without 
a choir  and  without  the  clavier  a 
lumie res  which  had  played  so  large  a 
part  in  his  fantastically  creative 
imaginings.  It  will  not  fully  be  ap- 
preciated until  it  is  played  without 
musical  apparatus  of  any  sort.  Then 
it  will  be  possible  to  think  patiently  , 
and  with  sincere  pity  about  the  work  i 
E and  its  creator. 


By  Deems  Tayio? 


fllftwpi'infui  from-  tfsStli'iJutf**’  lolc 
odjliouti, ) 

13X1T  PHHiADBLPHlA. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  which 
opened  the  orchestral  season  Here  live 
months  ago,  closed  it  last  night  in 
Carnegio  Hall  and  a blaze  of  glory. 
The  programme  offered  only  one  num- 
ber that  the  Philadelphians  had  not 
already'  porformed  here,  but  was  so 
brilliantly  played  throughout  that 
•everything  upon  it  took  on  the  glam- 
our of  newness. 

The  one  work  that  was  unfamiliar 
to  New  York  ears  was  Skryabin's  oft 
quoted  and  little  playred  color- poem, 
''Prometheus”  According  to  the  re- 
cord, last  night  was  the  first  time  it 
had  been  heard  here  since  March  20, 
1015,  when  Modest  Altschuler  and  the 
now  defunct  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra gave  it  its  first  Amciicau  pei- 
formance. 

On  that  historic  evening  it  was  pro- 
duced with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
color  organ  devised  by  the  composer 
and  for  which  he  had  written  a part 
in  the  score.  What  the  audience  saw 
was  a sort  of  motion  picture  screen 
behind  the  orchestra,  upon  which  col- 
ored light  playc  ",  the  colors  changing 
and  intensifying  in  alleged  corre 
spondence  with  the  moods  of  the 
music.  The  result  was  not  very  sat- 
isfying, as  the  strain  of  paying  close 
attention  with  eyes  and  ears  was  too 
< axing,  in  addition  to  which  only  the 
i most  credulous  could  discover  any 
possible  connection  between  the  per- 
formances of  the  color-organ  player 
and  the  orchestra. 

The  Russian  Orchestra,  to  mak? 
sure  of  the  poem’s  having  a thorough 
hearing,  played  it  through  twice  in 
succession — both  times  very  badly, 
Hast  night  Mr.  Stokowski  dispensed! 
with  the  color  organ  and  the  second 
performance,  both  omissions  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  liis  hearers. 

“Prometheus"  has  been  volubly  dis- 
cussed and  explained  and  attacked  and 
defended  and  analyzed.  Rosa  New-1 
march  and  Eaglefield  Hull  have  both 
written  long  analyses  of  the  work 
i'ull  of  the  most  frightfully  impressive 
di'.eosophic  and  philosophic  ideas. 
'Mrs.  Newmarch  even  went  so  far  as 
' zo  invent  terse,  almost  curt  names  for 
the  various  themes,  such  as,  “the 
theme  signifying  possession  of  a com- 
plex frame  of  mind,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  process  of  creation,  the  magic  of 
activity  itself,  enchantment  and  final- 
ly hypnosis  introducing  the  element 


of  mystic  Tear.’*  v et  even  this  crys- 
tal-clear exijosition  did  not  prove  of 
much  avail  last  evening.  “Prome- 
theus” is  undoubtedly  a work  of 
tremendous  sincerity,  stupendously 
conceived,  constructed  and  harmon- 
ized with  great  skill,  and  scored  for 
tile  orchestra  with  enormous  cun- 
ning and  resourcefulness;  but  it 
also  seemed  a little  dull. 

The  “mystic  chord”  (C-F  sharp- 
B-fiat-E-A-D))  upon  which  the 
composer  'built  his  entire  melodic 
and  harmonic  structure  no  longer 
sounded  as  terrifying  and  ominous 
as  it  did  in  19X5— Casella  and 
Schoenberg  had  seen  to  that— and 
the  restless,  shifting  color  of  the 
instrumentation  could  not  hide  an  in- 
evitable stiffness  and  sameness  m 
the  music  itself.  There  were  pas- 
sages ■ of  eloquence  and  beauty,  but 
i the  composition  as  a whole  sounded 
j sterile,  the  sort  of  music  a man 
might  write  who  had  no  real  creative 
gift  and  strove  to  escape  his  own 
realization  of  the  fact  by  resorting  to 
abstruseness  and  complexity.  rue 
orchestra  and  Harold  Bauer,  who 
played  the  thankless  and  difncult 
piano  part,  played  it  superbly. 

Mozart’s  E-flat  “Clarinet  s^m- 
phonv,  which  followed  it,  came  like  a 
draught  of  clear,  cold  water.  Heie 
was  music  by  one  who  had  never 
heard  of  color  organs— or  theosophy 
either,  in  ail  probability— but  who 
could  write  music.  Mr-  Stokowski 
-i  and  his  men  gave  it  a lovely,  tJ'an. ' 
parent  performance,  particularly  in 
the  miuotto,  which  they  played  en- 

chantingly.  , _ .+v. 

The  programme,  which  began  vuth 
Rimsky- Korsakoff’s  gaudy  ‘'Russian 
Easter,"  ended  with  Mr.  Stokowski  s 
magnificent  orchestral  transcription  o. 
Bach’s  great  Passacaglia  in  C minor. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  completely- 
satisfying  modern  orchestral  arrange- 
I ments  of  Bach.  It  never  goes  after 
r instrumental  color  that  is  not  implicit 
bin  the  music,  and  it  attains  the  Got  me 
I solidity  and  majesty  of  effect  that 
Bach  himself  would  have  striven  for 
if  he  had  had  a modern  symphony 
orchestra  through  which  to  express! 
himself. 


stature  that  belongs  to  Sieglinde,  but 
it  had  pathos  and  great  tenderness, 
and  she  looked  beautiful. 

Clarence  WhltehllTs  Wotan  ne4ds 
no  exposition.  It  is  a superb  char- 
acterization. William  Gustafson  was 
Hunding.  His  gestures  still  lack  di- 
rection and  deliberation,  but  he  sings 
the  part  well  and  is  obviously  gain- 
ing in  self-confidence. 

The  Bruennhllde  was  Julia  Claus- 
son.  .She  looked  well  and  gave  an 
acceptable  if  not  inspiring  perform- 
ance. Jeanne  Gordon  was  indisposed, 
an<f  Grace  Bradley,/ who  has  hereto- 
fore sung  only  minor  roles,  replaced 
her  as  Frlcka.  Miss  Bradley  was 
nervous  and  may  not  have  done  her- 
self justice,  vocally  speaking.  She 
seemed  to  force  her  voice  a good  deal 
and  sometimes  pushed  it  off  the  key. 
Her  acting  was  indifferent.  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky  conducted  spiritedly  and  well. 
The  staging,  particularly  the  han- 
dling of  the  lights,  showed  marked 
improvement.  


she  won  w*s  "ot  *?n,°U"ocik  and  serve 
Bhe  will  be  ^[•“‘“tVhHe  mothers  rest, 

SlVd^n  constellations  and  their 
KlShe8had  her  usual  in  working 

J^Mr *H^M<Tas  the  Czar,  ‘Mr^Chaf 


Harroia  ‘ hier  as  Winter  ! 
mers  as  Boiylidca.  There  , 

and  Mme.  Howard  as  « "hc  carop  fires  j 
was  a large  audien  > b igbBy  by  rea- 
will  doubtless  burn  more  bngnt 


son  of  the  benefit.  _ Chenier''  was 

In  the  evening  - and  before 

presented  for  the  l J^y  filled  the 
an  audience  v'hJc  turned  away  un- 
house. Hundreds  There  was  not  li- 

able to  gain  admission.  ^ Mr.  Gigli 
ing  new  in  the  P?  and  was  able  to. 
was  in  good  oic  . his  vigorous 

arouse  much  ap?  t utterances  of 

delivery  of  the  ln<hs  Muzio  once 

'the  revolutionary  P r * b . her  singing 
more  pleased  her  ™* 


Tit  s peiTormanc  except  that  she  made  a courageous  first 

Walkuere’’  at  the  Metropolitan  may  attempt  at  a leading  role.  _ The  playing 


By  Deems  lay  lor. 
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By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

“Die  Walkuere”  was  given  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening.  The 
audience  was  of  good  size  and  its  atti- 
tude betokened  a warm  Interest  in  the 
work.  The  cast  was  one  of  no  small  ex- 
cellence depsite  the  fact  blown  In  the 
glass  German  Wagner  singers  were  con- 
spicuously absent  from  it.  Mme.  Claus- 
sen,  the  Bruennhildc , is  a Swede.  Mme. 
Easton,  the  Sieglinde,  is  English.  Mor- 
gan Kingston,  the  Siegmund,  is  a Cana- 
dian. Mr.  Whltehill,  the  Wotan,  and 
Mr.  Gustafson,  the  Hunding,  are  plain 
products  of  the  "United  States. 

The  performance  of  the  music  drama 
had  some  striking  merits.  Mme.  Eas- 
ton’s beautiful  Sieglinde  again  gave 
great  pleasure  to  those  who  care  to  take 
such  interpretations  seriously.  Mr. 
Kingston  confirmed  the  favorable  Im- 
pression made  by  his  previous  appear- 
ance as  the  Yolsung.  He  might  easily 
be  developed  into  a very  serviceable 
Wagner  singer.  Of  Mr.  Whltehill’s 
Wotan  it  Is  possible  to  say  again  that  J 
It  is  a well  conceived  and  effevtively 
executed  impersonation  of  the  troubled 
• god. 

Mme.  Claussen  was  a Bruennhllde  of 
the  type  familiar  in  the  theaters  of  the 
smaller  German  cities.  She  worked 
very  hard,  but  the  results  were  not  al- 
ways what  she  seemed  to  desire.  As 
for  Miss  Grace  Bradley,  who  essayed 


more  pleased  ” ,r  ,.!cine 
of  the  music  of  -Mode  wearied  bv  her 
Mme.  Howard.  no\n  ia.  strutted 

afternoon  ^venb“[^j  bour  in  the  fading 
10«,,Mly  .r»I  M,  D.; 


succesfully  ner  _lesH.  Mr.  Ha-  ! 

salon  of  the  I 'reljV  impersonation  of, 

nise  repeated  his  y nor- 


nise  repeated  ms  excellent  por- 

Gerard,  one  of  the  mo  ,ery  Mr. 

trait3  in  h's  d Mr.  Bada  as  the  W 

Didura  as  Matlneu  and  ^ The 

spy  were  Mr. 

opera  was  Se"er,‘J 


Moranzoni  conducted. 


TWO  OPERAS  AT  WET. 


■Andre 


Che- 


•‘Snow  Maiden”  and 

nicr-  Have  Last  Performances. 

The  final  presentations  of 
ntchka"  and  "Andre  Cbemer  for  tbe 
season  were  given  at  tbe  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday,  tbe  former  in 
the  afternoon  as  a benefit  for  the  Camp 
Girls,  and  the  latter  at  mgbt. 


Fin 


Both  operas  were  sung  by  virtually  the 
same  casts  beard  in  them  during  the] 
Winter  months. 


Harrold  as  the  <-««  a“?nrilrters  in  the 


as  Koupra.  Other  characters 


(Reprinted,  from  i/cslerciays  l”te. 
editions.) 

“WALKUERE”  AGAIN 

u,„  »,sw.  p,rtom«nce  ot  “>».  «;< S3 


have  been,  in  one  respect,  unique  it 
the  history  of  opera  in  Ameiica.  It 
was  a performance  without  a single 
singer  of  Teutonic  extraction  in  the 
cast.  Siegmund  was  a Welshman, 
Hunding.  Wotan,  Fricka  and  six  of 
the  Valkyrs  were  Americans,  Sieg- 
Unde  was  English,  Bruennhllde  was 
Scandinavian  and  the  other  two 
Valkyrs  were  Scandinavian  and 

Italian.  . 

It  was  also — in  part — the  best  per- 
formance of  the  season.  For  this  the 
superb  singing  and  acting  of  Morgan 
Kingston  and  Florence  Easton  in  the 
first  act  were  largely  responsible 
Heretofore  this  year  the  first  part  of 
Wagner’s  drama  has  been  wanting  in 
conviction,  notwithstanding  Maria 
Jeritza’s  fine  performance  as  Sieg- 
linde. The  part  of  Siegmund  is  so 
important  in  the  first  act  that  unless 
it  is  adequately  sung  and  acted  the 
Whole  action  sag3,  and  Mr.  Sem- 
bach’s  vocal  and  histrionic  resources 
were  overtaxed  by  the  role.  Last 
night  conditions  were  different.  Mr. 
Kingston  sang  the  difficult  music 
with  a consistent  beauty  of  tone  and 
breadth  of  style  that  made  it  sound 
easy,  and  acted  with  admirable  au- 


a-LLempL  tX  - — • , . 

of  the  orchestra  was  one  of  the  de.ignts 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
lucted. 

at  the 


raeryAMhoenyKjM^on  Tciva. 
Kathleen  Ward.  George  Meador.  £«£ 
dano  Fahrmien  ^ Lou*  DWngelo.  U 

lr  &2sr 


menuau,.  ‘"j"-,  ‘"h^mer— represented  by  I 
BlnfamLo  Gigli  and  Giuseppe  Da™* 


, Uigu  am"  u‘uo\r|  , 
wore  the  robes  of  Charles  Gerard.  Tb  « 
oast  was  further  supported  b>  Katblee 


onsi  was  * Dalossv.  Flora  Perini- 

££u^Hio^oo  p^^rS: 


A benefit  performance 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  an  * 
benefit  concerts  by  promlncnt  art 
in  private  houses  took  place  yesterday 

aT^e-  opera  house 

d’Arle,  Delaunois,  Howard  and  Messrs^ 
Chalmers,  Rothier  a«d  deader, 

Mr.  Bamboschelc  conducting, 
souvenir  programme  contained  mes 
souteni-  i’  e Girls  from  the 

sages  to  the  Caffipn  ardlng,  from 
president  and  Mrs.  Haining. 
Hamlin  Garland.  Zona  Gale,  Man 
Austin  and  Booth  Tarkington 


KSTSf  r?*, 

A nini-'>  - Hh  Robert®  Moranioni  wield  j 

"ing  tha  baton. 


banks  glee  club  sings. 


iU”  IU  . 

FARRAR’S  GIFTS  FALL 
IN  SHOWER  AT  OPERA 


Bruno  Huhn  Conducts  Men’s  Chorus 
of  90  in  Last  Concert  of  Season. 

The  New 

the  last  concert  of  Hsf^eJng  Rs  ninety 
at  Carnegie  Ha  isted  bv  Kathryn 

singing  members,  assisted  ylQ_ 

easy,  and  acted  wttn  auumau^  IV  Meisle.  contralto,  ana  i men,s 

thority  and  dignity.  He  was  not  soil  u Brun0  Hulm  conduct r _ 

. r .i  v,  1 « voice  V . t_  r-mpridge-Tay lor  s " . 


thority  ana  aignivy.  l lin.  uru™  ' n-nvior's 

good  in  the  second  act,  as  his  voice  l chorus  in  Coleridge-Tay  lor  _ 
oonorinii  a i **ori  oR'H  Tip.  missed  on©  iin-  | jjfurni"  Franz 


***  _ . 

sounded  tired  and  he  missed  one  Im- 
portant cue.  AH  in  all,  though,  he 
was  excellenL 

There  Is  danger  of  taking  Florence 
Easton  for  granted.  She  is  so  fine  and 
versatile  an  artist,  yet  so  free  from 
I striking  mannerisms,  that  the  ex- 
traordinarily hi&h  standard  of  her 
work  is  sometimes  overlooked.  On 
Monday  night  she  gave  a brilliant 
performance  of  the  bravura  role  of 
Fiordiligi  in  “Cosi  fan  tutte,  and 
last  night  she  gave  an  equally  good 

performance  as  the  quasi-heroic  Sieg- 

Unde.  In  some  respects  ebe  is  better 
in  the  role  than  Jerltaa.  Certainly.  1 
she  sings  it  better.  Her  delivery  of] 
Wagner’s  tremendously  sustained 
phrases,  and  her  handling  c if  the  ex- 
hausting vocal  placing  of  the  music 
were  a notable  exhibition  of  beautiful 
singing.  Her  dramatic  conception  of 
the  role  lacked  a certain  heroic 


» kfc  **  Evening, 

Drum,”  £V£a“  Night,  Beloved,”  and 
hisnown  " Balaklava,"  which  was  sun. 

with  a vim.  ^ aurent  de  Rille  s 

There  were  and,  in  light; 

•■The  Christian  Marty  m,  g , , Tobacco, 
er  vein.  Cecil  .? r-al?oline  " and  Julius 
Caro  Roman  s Raro^“e  Beating,"  f 
Otto’s  ''The  William  Falk 

Chinese  buries  ue  maren 


"Farewells  began  in  earnest  at  tire  Met-  1 
ropolitam  yesterday,  when  Lucre zia  Bon  ■ 
and  her  companions  in  “ The  .-now  m 
Maiden,"  singing  a benefit  matinee,  ■ 
were  foUowed  by  Gigli  and  Muzio  jn  | 
“ Andre  Chenier  ” last  nighL  Large  | 
audiences  heard  both  performances,  con-i 
ducted,  respectively,  by  Bamboschek  and 
Moranzoni.  There  waa  some  throwing  ot  j 
flowers  last  night,  even  interrupting  the 
performance,  to  the  disturbance  of  many 

auditors.  , ; 

The  opera  house  was  astir  with  inter- 1 
est  in  a last  public  shower  of  gifts  >'es'J 
terday  from  Miss  Farrar,  who  has  given 
her  opera  costumes  to  members  of  the 
company  on  the  eve  of  her  own  last  ap- 
pearance toraprrow  . Her  wigs  she  gave 
to  Marla  Savage,  and  the  chorus,  hei 
“ Carmen  ” fans  to  Florence  Rudolph  oij 
the  ballet,  and  Miss  Wilcox  of  the  boj 
office,  besides  handsome  Sold  bracelet: 
to  Miss  Morton  and  Alexande ro 

the  opera  telephone  booths,  ana  Mm 
Castal-Bert,  the  costumer.  . i 

Miss  Farrar  gave  gold  watch  chains  ■ 
the  fobs  bearing  her  minlature  auto  i 
graph  and  tomorrow  8 date,  to  some  o 
the  men  of  the  house,  in  token  of  the! 
courtesy  to  herself  or  to  her  fatlier  an 
mother  at  her  performances.  Amon. 
the  recipients  were  Earl 
Raleigh.  Alexander  Irwin.  Frank  Call  a 
lian  Vincent  Yillamena,  Clemen' 
Venturi  and  others  at  the  U.’ 

house:  M.  C.  Bums  and  J.  T.  Ldgar  - 


Chinese  niano.  house;  ai.  ouraa  a-"..  •>■  -■  — = 

accompanied  at  th  P moIos  by  Wieni-  the  stagre  door,  and  on  the  stage  Fn 
Miss  Niemack_pla. , - Miss  Meisle  gtahl  Jules  Judels,  Pliilip  ertspanc  — 

awski  and  Lemon  and  James  |^d  ^Charles  Ross,  W.  Brow, 

gave  songs  by  Laura  Le.  ..  Thc  Barber  1 j.  Buchter.  A.  Weber.  Ed  Pj’nc.  A.  A 
Rogers  and  an  air  i ( william  Shepheard,  and  the  a- 


Rogers 
of  Seville. 


^ Wf  2.  / 1 

Bv  W.  J-  HENDERSON. 


^ rinpra  House  there  j 

At  the  Metropolitan  OP  In  | 

performances  yes  _ 

— - . , rAi  p lx  k a 


were  tw 

the  afternoon 


i -Snegourotchka 

given  for  the  bc£«^  0 was®  RUe d"  with 

' ' 

health  and  love. 

personated  the  i 

a what  par 


lain  im-  j 
len,  but 

ie  honor  | 


.T.  Bucnter.  -a. 

Quinn.  William  Shepheard,  “d  the  as- 
sistant conductors,  Delera  and  PelletJ . 

The  famous  500  ' Gerry-flappers. 

..•Tune  girls  and  women  who  have  ai 

iended-tnd  applauded  Miss  Farramrt 
formances.  were  invited  to  her  dressin 
room  after  " Carmen  last  Monday  i 
tak"  souvenirs  from  ht  r costumes  a 
stage  jewels.  Their  plan  to  Presc'>^ 
gold  wreath  to  her  fell  through  vfhe 
the  singer,  like  Caesar.  a 

crown."  These  admirers,  however,  a. 
understood  to  have  prepared  wlUi  the 
own  hands  a " trousseau  or  compie 
outfit  of  clothes  In  whi<fii  Miss  FhJT^r 
to  dress  when  she  quits  the  theatre  t 


•ow  leaving  the  last  of  her  stage 
es  that  remain.  The  house  staff,  It 

4?lCinl,Sti'n5h.ti  have  P,ann('d  to 
ato  the  Fortieth  btreot  doors  for 
'casloa  of  her  departure. 


i * ' j i z. 

My  IV.  J.  HENDERSON, 
lie  last  German  opera  performance 
he  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
sa  took  place  last  evening  when 
stan  und  Isolde-’  was  given.  Mrao. 
cnee  Fasten  was  the'  Isolde.  She 
sung  the  work  before  at  the  Metro- 
an  and  with  great  success;  but 
r had  the  sung  it  better  than  she 
last  evening.  Her  voice  was  in 
lent  state  and  sh  evidently  was 
'•seed  with  the  significance  of  the 
don.  She  sang  with  deep  feeling, 
repression,  with  that  finer  emotion 
i expresses  itself  without  violence 
without  stridency  of  tone.  It  was 
te  and  finished  performance  tliaj 1 
gave,  albeit  lucking  something  of 
.eroic  proportions  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  part. 

| i SSnibach.  who  was  the  Tristan, 

I far  less  able  to  supply  heroic  illu- 
I.  and  hjp  singing,  conventionally 

1*1,  did  nothing  important  toward  put- 
comnmnlcatlve  vitality  to  his  con- 
ition  to  the  evening's  mterest.  Mme. 
t Cl*itssen  sang  Brangaene  in  tv  ■ 

I which  would  liave  won  her  much  ' 
|se  in  Dusseldorf  or  Hanover,  but  • 
ed  no  memories  associated  with  the 
[opoiitan. 

i . Whitehill’s  Kurvenal  continued  to- 
he  stalwart  figure  of  old,  and  Mr. 
s made  it  perfectly  clear  why  ’King 
It  was  unable  to  win  the  heart  of 
voting  Irish  Princess  confided  to  his 
tal  protection.  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
M with  sympathy  and  intelligence,  j 


perform  or  s seemed  to  have  diiV 
the  common  interest  of  rhythm, 
for  the  melody — if  it  were  melody 
—was  continually  obscured  by 

2 


I part  of  the  lower  floor  men  ami  women 
J and  girls  nui  forward  until  there  was  a 
I solid  mass  of  faces  looking  up  at  her 
and  cheering  as  she  appeared.  Some 
| flappers  unfurled  a huge  banner  that 
stretched  across  the  pit  with  the  words 


*->  2 J s f z -x_  j stretched  across  ihe  pit  with  the  words 

hah  rarrar  tsrs&i <x 

JlfllJj  1 HJinMFi  1 1 1 J Pi  Px  N protested  that  they  could  not  see,  and  at 
, Farrar's  request  the  banner  fell  flutter- 


| Geraldine  Farrar  has  gone  and  the 
Gerry-flappcra  are  disconsolate.  The 
American  singer  who  has  won  many 
triumphs  in  her  sixteen  years  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  won  her 
greatest  triumph  yesterday  when  as 
Zaza  she  sang  her  adieu  to  New  York 
opera  audiences.  She  was  showered 
with  flowers,  crowned  with  a Jewelled 
tiara,  hailed  with  “ bravas  ” anil  tears. 
She  Intimated  that  although  opera  will 
see  her  no  more  In  New  York,  she  may 
appear  as  a star  under  David  Belasco's 
^management. 

It  was  a unique  occasion  at  the  staid 
opera  house  which  lias  seen  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  so  many  notable 
careers.  Other  singers  of  renown  have 
retired  there,  but  most  of  them,  Sem- 
brlch.  Fremstad  and  Fames,  more  or 
less  conventionally.  But  Gerry  could 
never  leave  that  way.  The  flapper 
claque,  as  ardent  a group  of  worship- 
pers as  ever  paidMrfbute  to  their  idol, 
wept  and  shouted  at  their  Gerry,  strung 
banners  across  the  orchestra  pit  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience  and  flapped 
generally  and  unrestrainedly. 

After  the  last  curtain  they  flocked  to 


ing  to  the  scuts  below.  .She  raised  her 
| arms  and  the  house  became  silent. 

•'  Twenty  years  ago  I slaved  that 
achievement  might  be  mine,”  she  SRld, 
" that  1 might  be  a prophetess  in  my 
I own  country,  but  I never  thought  it 
would  be  like  this.  There  are  two  folks 
down  there  in  a corner  who  are  prob- 
ably shedding  a tear  now.  two  who  gave 
everything  that  I might  liave  my  start, 
but  I think  that  their  parents’  hearts 
are  proud  of  this  moment. 

“ 1 don't  want  a tear  shed  In  this 
house'  today,”  she  went  on  and  was  In- 
| terrupted  by  a sobbing  flappers  who 
1 cried,  “ I e-c-ean’t  help  it,  I've  wept 
bushels,”  while  the  crowd  roared  with 
laughter.  1 

“ I am  leaving  this  institution  because 
I want  to,  but  that  does  not  mean  fare- 
well to  you,”  she  continued.  ” I have 
many  plans.  J see  on  this  side  a dear 
man  whom  perhaps  you  have,  not  seen, 
David  Belasco.  He  is  a very  tempting 
person,  he  has  whispered  in  my  ear,  but. 
we  will  keep  our  secret  a little  while. 
These  have  been  sixteen  years  of  happi- 
1 ness,  such  great  happiness  tnat  if  I died 
tonight  I would  not  regret  It.  I love 
1 you  all  dearly,  but  we  tire  weary,  and 
: we  must  say  good-by.” 

Miss  Farar  has  sung  for  twenty  years. 
She  began  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
fMid  made  her  d^but  at  the  Metropolitan 
Nov.  20,  1000,  as  Juliette  in  Gounod's 
” Romeo  et  Juliette.”  It  was  the  only 
time  in  all  Caruso's  eighteen  years  In 
America  that  he  yielded  the  opening 
night  of  a season  to  another  star.  She 


* last  operas  today  are 
farewell  to  this  house  in 
aza  ” and  a final  popular 
ht.  when  the  curtain  will  ring 
Verdi's  " Forza  del  Destipo. 
two  " opera  specials  ” will 
the  Pennsylvania  station 
;.V  different  routes  to  Atlanta.  A 
o|n  of  t!i e artists  remaining  will  sing 
, |;t  Sunday  concert  tomorrow  night. 

i a rie  Jerltza  Hailed  In  Vienna. 

Cable  te  The  Ntw  York  Times. 

NA,  April  21.— The  reappearance 
f larie  Jcritza  at  tho  Vienna  Opera 
,'c'  :e  last  night  as  Elizabeth  in  ” Tann- 
, ftjer  ” was  greeted  with  unparalleled 
n usla&m  by  the  audience.  The  opera 
;*:ti  was  received  with  incessant  cheer- j 
",  u and  a profusion  of  flowers.  She  i 
tj  a recalled  dozens  of  times. 


the  street,  anil  with  them  this  time  has  retired  to  go  on  concert  tours,  and  it 

lias  been  estimated  ttiat  she  will  be  able 
to  earn  $2r>0,000  a year.  Her  leaving  the 
Metropolitan  was  due  to  a dispute  over  a 
contract  which  offered  her  only  half  a 
season.  Her  intimation  yesteday  that 
she.  might  appear  under  Belasco's  man- 
agement has  been  the  first  suggestion 
that  she  would  go  on  the  speaking  stage. 


Julius  Kochi  Gives  a Recital. 

’’  tJ  ius  Koehl.  a young  pianist  who  has 
re  appeared  here,  gave  his  annual 
at  at  Aolian  Hall  last  evening.  Be- 
i a sonata  of  Beethoven,  Opus  13. 
■layed  little  pieces  by  Mozart,  four 
>in  waltzes,  the  “ Paplllons  ” by 
--•ri  mann  and  Rachmaninoff’s  ” Poll- 
1 : n . lie,”  with  others  of  Sibelius.  Kline 
Liszt. 


were  many  older  men  and  women 
Farrar  fans.  Fortieth  Street  was  filled 
between  Broadway  and  Eighth  Avenue, 
and  traffic  policemen  gave  up  all  at- 
tempt to  keep  a lane  through  it. 
Ecstatic  debutantes  and  ” sub-debs.” 
perched  on  fire  escapes  with  bouquets 
and  strings  of  ribbon,  ready  to  tehower 
their  idol  when  she  appeared. 

On  Broadway  With  Tiara. 

They  shrieked  and  waved  when  she 
came  around  the  corner  with  the  big 
(American  flag  that  had  been  presented 
to  her,  and  the  tiara  on  her  head.  4 She 
l ad  not  bothered  to  remove  her  make- 
up. She  climbed  to  an  automobile,  and 
like  a carnival  queen,  waved  kisses  an:l 
dodged  flowers.  Some  enthusiastic  stage 
ihnads  had  planned  to  pull  her  up  Broad- 
way by  a rope  attached  to  the  car, 
after  the  fashion  set  by  Jenny  Lind  once 
upon  a time  when  New  York  was 
younger  and  barouches  were  in  style. 
But  a motor  car  is  another  matter,  a.nd 


Mt 


the  rope  got  tangled  up  in  the  wheels. 

Traffic  was  stalled  for  five  minutes. 
The  crowd  eddied  around  her  car,  four 
husky  policefen  under  Captain  Howard, 
pushing  emotional  admirers  off  the 
running  board  as  fast  as  they  limbed 
up.  Farrar  waved  and  smiled  and  threw 
kisses  to  them  all.  The  flag  waved, 
land  the  tiara  shone,  xcited  men  worked 
at  the  rope.  At  last  it  was  clear,  a 
loot  on  the  horn,  and  hastened  by  a 
fussy  police  ear  behind,  the  automobile 
party  forsook  the  rope  and  shot  up 
j Broadway  at  the  head  of  a trailing  pro- 
I cession  of  Gerry-flappers  two  blocks 
long. 

The  Metropolitan  was  jammed  from 
In  Grieg’s  1 floor  to  roof  yesterday  for  Farrar’s  last 
appearance,  which  was  also  the  next  tr 
the  last  performance  of  the  year,  a sea- 
son which  has  set  a.  record  for  suc- 
cessful opera.  People  stod  two  and  three 
j deep  behind  the  railing,  and  the  only 
‘scant  seats  were  a few  in  the  famous 
horseshoe.  Farrar  was  hailed  with  a 
i ourst  of  applause  when  she  appeared 
during  the  first  act.  at  the  conclusion  of 
I which  she  was  almost  swafped  by  a 
Niagara  of  flowers. 

Audience  Rises  in  Tribute. 

After  the  second  act  the  flappers  got 


JULIUS  KOEHL’S  DEBUT. 

njrican  Pinnlst  Gives  First  Re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall. 

d ius  Koehl,  a young  American 
t,  gave  his  first  recital  here  last 

tning  in  Aeolian  Halt  ...  

.•minor  sonata,  with  which  he  began  i®PPearance,  which  was  also  the  next  to 

1 program,  he  disclosed  an  interesting  ’°°f  “ 

sical  talent. 

lis  performance  of  the  beautiful  music 
freshness  of  spirit  and  same  in- 
ulual  expression  in  interpretation.  His 
while  often  agreeable,  was  again 
n®  *°  hardness  in  forte  passages,  but 
showed  understanding  of  dynamics 
a good  technic.  His  general-style 
tot  yet  entirely  finished  and  smooth, 
list  further  included  Schumann's 

pillons  ’ and  the  sonata,  opus  13,  ot-  In  some  of  their  best  work  and  flowers 
1 loven.  His  playing  was  much  liked  fell  on  the  stage  until  it  was  covered, 
s au<  ence-  an  occasional  bouquet  hitting  Farrar. 


JOBBY”  BESLER’S  RECITAL. 

I :>  f 

ny  Small  Children  in  Audience 
at  Town  Hal!. 

any  children,  some  very  tiny,  were 
he  audience  at  Town  Hall  yesterday 
rnoon  when  "Miss  Bobby”  Besler. 
5 her  annual  costume  recital  of 
gs  for  young  and  grown  up  chil- 
/ 

le  children  came  with  their  adult 
rts  in  groups  small  and  large.  At 
hack  of  the  hall  and' up  in  some  of 
boxes,were  large  numbers  of  them, 
arying  ages  and  sizes,  which  had 
i from  different  institutions  of  the 

'•?'  ■ " .v 

n:  - _,i  'm  . 

lermaine  Schnitzer,  pianist,  anti 
ire  Polah,  violinist  formed  a 
tporary  partnership  and  gave  a 
it  recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last 
ht.  Their  programme  featured 
onata  by  Eugene  Goosens,  tlfe 
jlo-Belgian  composer.  The  per- 
nance  was  well  balanced,  for 
h musician  showed  a eompe- 
t understanding  of  proportion 
effect.  The  music,  however 
of  uneven  merit  and  attrac- 
ness.  This  was  especially  so 
he  opening  movement  when  the 


One  of  them  landed  on  De  Luca’s  head. 
A tiara  with  its  scarlet  cushion  and  a 
sceptre  were  handed  over  the  footlights, 
and  after  a moment's  hesitation  Farrar 
placed  the  mimic  crown  upon  her  head 
and  stood  bowing,  with  the  sceptre  in 
her  hand.  The  flappers  went  wild. 

But  when  a big  'American  flag  in  a 
! standard,  its  base  surrounded  by  roses, 

1 wasf  placed  on  the  stage  beside  her,  the 
audience,  moved  by  a sudden  impulse, 
rose  to  pdy  tribute  to  the  fame  this 
American  singer  had  won.  Farrar  evi- 
dently was  more  moved  by  this  demon- 
stration than  she  was  by  the  noisy  ac- 
claim of  the  young  folks.  She  lifted  a 
{ corner  of  the  flag  and  pressed  it  to  her 
' lips,  and  was  hailed  with  shouts  of 
■ “ Bravo!  ” De  Luca  stood  smiling  be- 
1 side  her,  his  arms  full  of  flowers  which 
he  had  piCketFup.  MartinelH  on  the  other 
side  with  a handful  of  bouquets,  smiling 
their  encouragement  at  Farrar.  She 
.snatched  a rose,  pinned  it  in  De  Luca’s 
lapel  and  threw  an  arm  around  his 
| neck  as  she  kissed  him.  Both  he  and 
MartinelH  frequently  waved  her  into 
the  centre  of  the  stage  alone,  signifying 
that  it  was  her  day  and  the  tributes 
so  dear  to  a singer  were  hers  alone. 

Demonstration  at  Close. 

There  was  a reconltion  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  of  the  drama  in  the  situ- 
ation at  the  end  of  the  opera,  when 
Farrar  in  her  part  of  Zaza  fell  swoon- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  the  last  curtain 
fel  lover  her.  People  jumped  to  tb 
feet,  calling  for  her,  and  from  1 


By  BICHARD  ALDRICH. 

THE  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
closes  Its  doors  upon  what 
must  "be  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous seasons,  from  a finan- 
cial point  of  view,  that  it  has  ever 
had.  Crowded  houses  have  been  the 
rule  almost  without  an  exception ; 
extra  performances,  if  possible  still 
more  crowded — all  **  new  money,”  in 
addition  to  the  takings  of  the  sub-, 
ecrlptlon  list,  which  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  house — have  been 
more  and  more  frequent. 

And  expenses  for  the  payment  of 
great  and  high-priced  artists  must 
certainly  have  diminished,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  seems  to  bo  the 
prudent  business  policy  of  the  man- 
agement. And  if  reports  are  true — 
though  reports  that  fly  around  tile 
Opera  House  often  are  not— the  saving 
in  this  class  of  expense  Is  going  to.be 
8(111  greater. 

Those  who  thought  with  dread  of 
the  effect  the  death  of  Enrico  Caruso 
was  likely  to  have  on  opera  in  New 
York,  or  the  Interest  of  the  public  in 
the  operatic  entertainment,  of  even 
the  possibility  of  “ carrying  on  ” 
without  him,  have  been  undeceived. 
He  is  very  greatly  missed : all  great  j 
artists  have  been  missed  whon  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  scene 
(of  their  activities.  But  the  art  goes 
on,  as  the  art  always  has  gone  on, 
-without  the  favorite  tenor;  the  public 
(interest  in  opera  has  apparently  suf- 
fered no  diminution,  and  muslo  is 
jOnce  more  seen  to  be  greater  than  the 
musician. 

The  departure  of  Mme.  Geraldine 
Farrar  will  be  lamented  and  regretted 
I by  a large  number  of  her  admirers. 

, There  are  others  who  will  regret  It 
less;  who,  though  they  have  been 
Ratified  by  her  more  musical  singing 
Jin  the  season  Justs*  closed,  cannot  shut 
(their  ears  and  their  eyes  to  a general 
j deterioration  in  her  art.  They  remem- 
ber, and  with  pleasure,  a number  of 
her  beautiful  Impersonations  in  the 
■past.  It  seems  like  a chapter  that 
ought  not  to  be  closed  Just  in  the  way 
ft  Is  to  be.  And  to  this  many  will  add 
a sense  of  loss  that  the  place  of  an 
'American  artist  is  to  be  taken  by  a 
'stranger. 

The  promises  of  the  management 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
as  to  the  productions  of  new  works, 
or  the  reproduction  of  old  ones,  have 
ail  been  kept;  as  under  the  present 
firmly  established  regime  they  always 
are.,.  It  must  be  confessed  that  to 
many  observers  some  of  these  prom- 
ises, and  the  considerations  that 
prompted  them,  seemed  strange.  Nor 
•has  the  event,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
|the  promises,  lessened  this  feeling. 


1 No  doubt,  operatic  managers  labor 
tmder  difficulties  In  these  days  In 
keeping  up  an  Interesting  operatio 
('repertory  th^t  will  not  fall  in  attract- 
(tog  the  publlo;  and  especially  in  add- 
ing to  It  from  season  to  season.  Some 
who  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  impresario’s  business  better 
than  he  can  himself,  make  criticisms; 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  some  of  them 
j dbould  be  answered.  They  criticiso, 

( especially,  the  choice  of  new  produc- 
tions. 

j | It  eeemed  strange  to  these  critics 
j that  the  management  should  decide, 

( know,  to  put  on  at  the  Metropolitan 
(Opera  House  Lalo’s  opera  of  " Le 
Rol  d’Ys  ’’  thirty-four  years  after  Its 
first  production  in  Paris.  They  have 
been  thirty-four  years  of  very  consid- 
erable success  for  the  work,  but  much 
earlier  was  the  time  to  bring  tho 
opera  to  New  York.  In  a thi=d  of  a 
century  any  music  but  the  most  m- 
iquestlonabie  of  masterpieces  loses  a 
good  deal,  or  most,  of  its  savor,  “ Le 
iRoi  dYs  **  had  lost  a good  deal  of  its 
(savor.  Its  reception  as  a novelty  with 
th*  nap  worn  off  was  something  of  a 
I (disappointment. 

‘ Very  much  the  some  thing:  is  to  be 
Bald  of  Catalanl’s  “ Lorelcy.”  To 
Italy  It  was  new  in  Its  original  form 
Jtorty-two  years  ago;  in  its  revised 
Storm,  thirty- two  years  ago.  On  its 
(hrrlvai  in  New  York  It  has  shown  its 
lags.  It  is  interesting  to  students  as 
e.  transitional  work;  but  it  has  not 
touch  originality  of  fibre  and  it  makes 
ifao  very  vivid  impression  on  New  York 
music  lovers,  | 

i There  was  a better  reason  for  pro- 
ducing Korngold’s  “Die  Tote  Stadt,” 

| a new  work  that  has  had  success  and 
the  product  of  a marked  talent,  even 
J though  a candid  estimate  of  it  does 
snot  credit  it  with  great  originality  or 
much  power.  In  “ Snegourotchka,” 
by  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  the  manage- 
ment got  hold  of  a work  of  real  charm 
and  of  a great  and  original  talent — an- 
other one  that  might  well  have 
reached  New  York  earlier  but  for  the 
lateness  of  the  vogue  for  Russian 
opera,  upon  whose  wave  it  came  to 
these  shores.  It  was  a beautiful  pro- 
duction-most of  the  new  productions 
at  the  Metropolitan  have  beauty— and 
one  that  appealed  to  imagination  and 
and  sympathy  of  the  audience. 

“ La  Navarraise,”  by  Massenet, 
made  no  very  profound  stir,  except 
upon  the  eardrums  of  those  actually 
present.  Nor  did  “ Ernanl  ” thrill  the 
pulses  of  many  except  the  old  guard 
and  the  nationalists.  But  the  old 
guard  wants  singing  of  the  sort  the 
opera  demands,  and  all  the  singing  in 
“ Ernani  ” has  not  been  of  this  sort. 

As  for  the  nationalists,  they  don’t  care 
so  long  as  the  high  notes  are  abundant 
and  loud.  “ Die  Walkfire  ” in  Ger- 
man was  greeted  with  satisfaction  by 
many  who  await  with  impatience  the 

return  of  the  Wagnerian  drama  com- 
pletely to  the  Metropolitan. 

But  it  was  in  Mozart’s  opera  of 
" Cost  fan  Tutte  ” that  the  manage- 
ment made  its  finest  achievement  of 
the  season.  The  opera,  132  years  old, 
was  new  to  New  York— but  unlike 
some  of  the  other  newcomers  of  the 
season,  it  had  not  delayed  its  coming 
till  its  welcome  was  worn  out.  The 
charm  of  the  work  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  performance  and  in  the 
setting.  And  the  management  might 
take  justifiable  pride  in  showing  that 
it  can  command  enough  good  singing 
of  the  Mozart  style  to  put  on  at  least 
one  of  Mozart’s  operas,  even  one  of 
the  smallest  ones. 

As  for  the  new  singers,  the  greatest 
Impression  was  made  by  the  few  ap- 
pearances in  ” Boris  Godunoff  ” of 
Mr.  Chaliapin.  He  was  not  announced 
for  the  season,  but  his  presence  in 
New  York  gave  an  opportunity  to  have 
him  in  opera  that  the  management 
(seized  with  a somewhat  unaccustomed 
jand  unexpected  access  of  enterprise. 

Mme.  Marie  Jeritza  is  the  one  of  the 
regular  company  who  has  made  the 
I greatest  success.  She  is  a very  good 
(actress  and  a good  singer,  with  a sym- 
pathetic personality,  a beautiful  pres- 
ence and  a plastio  style.  She  is  full 
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fof  dramatic  power,  a chief  factor  In 
f tho  success  of  a dramatic  singer. 

Is  possible  that  the  public  enthusiasm 
over  her,  once  launched,  shot  a little 
far  and  that  some  little  revision  of 
the  estimates  of  her  abilities  may  be 
necessary.  This  may  be  particularly 
. true  of  her  vocalism,  which  is  not  so 
1 perfect  a use  of  a naturally  fine  voice 
las  might  be  expected  from  a grand- 
Ldaughter-in-law  of  Mathilda  MarcheslJ 
I Mme  Galli-Curci  brought  no  new 
revelations  into  the  Metropolitan  com-, 
pany  that  had  not  been  made  in  the 
Chicago  company.  Her  performances 
naturally  attracted  great  Interest.  Nor 
-did  Mr.  Titta  Ruffo  show  powers^ that 


Parsifal  

Boris  Godunoff 
T Pagliaccl  .... 
Zaza 


B’Oracolo  

Barber  of  Seville 

•Die  Walkuere  

11  Trovator©  

Da  Forza  del  Destino 

1/ A more  dei  Tie  Re Jan. 

•Be  Rol  d’Ys 

Don  Carlos  

•Th©  Snow  Malden 

Manon  Feb. 

Andre  Chenier  

•Loreley  Mar. 

•Cosl  fan  Tutte  . 

Samson  et  Dalila Apr. 

Secret  of  Suzanne 


2 / > j 7 2- 

S it  p y / 

By  Jeems  I ay  lor 


"Ealut  au  Monde,1 


spring  featlv; 


(RerrrivU, * 


• Novelties  and  revivals. 
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editions.) 

“SALCT  AC  MONDE.” 

When  Charles  T.  Griffes  d 
April,  1920,  he  was  at  work  upi 
Incidental  music  for  a pageai 
rangement  of  Walt  Whitman's 


' Playhouse. 

1 sudden  dea 
i inite  postp' 
, his  score, 

" plete,  was 


’ to  be  given  at  a j 
the  Neighborhood! 
young  composer’s 
..ssltated  an  Indei- 
L of  the  festival,  as 


irtua 


iorm 


in  tb 


~}}y  Deems  Toy  cor 


aia  ivir.  xicca.  — — 

wero  not  familiar  in  the  performances, 
of  the  rival  company.  An  unfortu- 
, nate  illness  kept  him  from  doing  all 
| that  bad  been  hoped  and  expected  from 

him.  , 

George  Meaner  has  made  a real  suc-i 
i ccss  as  o'*e  of  the  American  artists 
who  reflect  credit  upon  native  art;  a 
success  both  as  an  accomplished 
singer  and  as  a resourceful  actor. 

Mme.  Selma  Kurz,  who  was  an- 
nounced, did  not  turn  up;  and  Mme. 
Angeles  Otteln,  who  appeared  several, 
times,  did  not  commend  herself! 
strongly  to  most  tastes.  The  one  new 
conductor.  Mr.  Haaselmans,  who  took 
Mr  Wolff’s  place  in  the  French 
operas  when  he  sailed  away  showed, 
as  ho  had  shown  before  in  the  Chi 
cago  performances,  ability  and  dis- 
tinction. 

p Mr  Gattl-Casazza’s  contract  as  Gen- 
eral ’ Manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  was  renewed  before] 
tho  close  of  the  season  for  a period  of 
three  years  after  1023.  He  has  oc- 
cupied the  position  fourteen  year  J 
during  which  time  ihe  Institution  had 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  critic  turns  statistician,  seeking 
in  the  cool  embrace  of  mathematics  some  slight  surcease  from 
Se  deputing  enterprise  of  analyzing  emotions a reactions. 
As  the  Metropolitan  to-night  closes  its  season  of  twenty-three  week  , 

, Collective  trunks  and  flees  to  Atlanta  for  one  last  week  of 
* before  disbanding  for  the  summer,  the  time  has  obviously  come 
Mother  oTre  statistical  invests  which  are  such  fun  for  the 
SLXr  to  hoid-and  for  the  reader  to  skip.  However,  if  math- 
3cb  had  had  to  wait  upon  popular  applause,  Isaac  Newton  would 
luive  died  obscurely.  And  so,  bravely,  to  our  arithmetic. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  began  the  ■ season  of 
„ of  Nov-  14  1921,  with  a performance  of  Verdi  3 Ga  Tra  . 

Brooklyn  10;  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  16;  in  Atlanta,  Ga  7.  There  a 
7 ™ ’ reckoning  these  performances.  The  Metropolitan  calls 

Z a "parfonnaace."  ev»  thousk  tkev.  be  two 

Tpera  ^ll  be  considered  one  performance  (a 
doutde  bill  would  thus  be  two  performances).  By  this  method  of 
figuring  the  Metropolitan's  New  York  performances  dui^ 
total  176-  These  performances,  and  these  on  y,  w 
the  statistics  that  follow. 


been  put  upon  a basis  of  permanency 
and  continuity  that  It  had  never  be-' 
fore  had.  Its  subscription  list  and  the 
“ business  ” in  general  have  vastly  In- 
creased during  his  Incumbency.  He; 
has  shown  ability  and  resource  in  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
intricate  and  exacting  of  tasks,  that  of 
‘ conducting  a great  opera  house.  He 
has  had  a great  support  from  the  pub- 
lic and  from  his  Board  of  Directors, 
which  has  eliminated  the  harassment 
of  financial  anxiety. 

In  his  fourteen  years  Mr.  Gattl- 
Casazza  has  produced  a very  large 
number  of  new  operas  of  many  differ-  i 
ent  schools.  A number  of  these  have 
been  brilliant  successes.  A much  larg- 1 
er  number,  * as  was  inevitable,  have 
been  failures.  Whether  the  propor- 
. tion  of  failures  to  successes  has  been 
any  greater  than  with  most  impresa- 
1 rios  would  require  long  and  difficult 
‘ research  to  ascertain.  There  has  been  i 
I occasion  to  marvel  at  some  of  his 
choices,  and  opportunity  to  say  “We 
' told  you  so!  ” after  the  event.  There 
! has  been  occasion  for  much  gratitude  | 

! for  artisUo  pleasures  given.  There 
I have  been  occasions  for  criticism  as  i 
p well  as  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  | 
i some  operas  have  been  mounted  and 
I sung  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  given.  There  has  been  fault 
found  because  this  thing  was  done 
and  that  was  not,  sometimes  with  rea- 
son. But  there  has  been  a high  aver-  j 
age  of  success,  and  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  | 
may  be  congratulated  on  his  average,  j 
There  are  very  few  men  who  have  j 
all  the  qualities,  all  the  skill  and 
knowledge,  that  go  to  make  success  as 
an  operatic  impresario.  Some  of  those 
who  know  how  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  s 
business  should  be  conducted  better 
than  he  does  would  be  hard  put  to 
name  a successor  who  would  improve 
on  his  management. 

The  record  of  the  season  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  table; 

Metropolitan  Opera  Season,  1021-1922 


THFRE  were  thirty-seven  operas  in  the  repertoire  performed  by 
this  season.  Ot  these,  ™ 

„nM  ,»  times. 

a Kusst.n  opes, 

man  opera,  was  su  g ..qnvPeUrochka  ” another  Russian  opera, 

S..  perforinance  In  that  lansnase.  Cta.IWW  the  nortt.  solsl,  bp 
their  nativity,  they  ranked  on  the  list  as  follows 


Nationality 
No.  of  Work. 

22  Italian 

7 French 

6 German. ... 
2 Russian. 

0 American. 


Per  Cent,  of  Number  of  Per  Cent,  of 
Repertoire.  Performances.  Performances. 

...  69.6  103  «’* 

. ...  18-9  31  II  I ' 

....  16.2  29  16-6 

6 4 12  6'9 

0 0 o °’° 


0 American * * •*  * * e xn  r\pT*forrnance9  of  Jolin  Alden  Oar- 

(The  fifth  set  of  figures  _ ref e Qf  the  infanta,”  declined  by 


a Company  miring  

i „r,Ty,TuviAr  in  Doint  of  performance  was  Verdi, 

T^hTrecX  ".“«.T-s.«»  psttormances  0.  seven  oper™ 

1 I air  with  twenty-five  performances  of  four  operas,  came 
X Puccini,  w th  twenty  n v perfonnanceB  of  four  operas, 

gecond;  Wagner-  thlr  twelve  performances  of  two  operas. 

„d  '“im.  p.Aap,,,  rank  first,  for  a.ch  ot  hla  operas 

vardl  averaged  only  8.888  par- 

tonnances  per  opera.  .<Tv.Hca"  which  was  performed  nine 

Th.  mot  pop oh 7“  d™  ' piece  D eight  per- 
tlmee.  "Alda  and  a -La  Boheme"  and  "Shyegnrochlra" 

formances  each,  with  Butter  y^  aplec6.  "Pagllaccl,” 

dividing  third  Place  ^lth  - -Meflstofele,1’  "Lohengrin,” 

“Zaza,”  "Cavalleria,  all  done  six  times.  Four 

walkuere  and  ^ie  7°*  &nd  .<Le  Rol  D’Ys"-were  done 

operas  "Boris,  ^ performances  each,  Puccini’s  "Manon  Lescaut” 
five  times;  tenhadfou  p _ ■ , )-rhe  Secret  of  Suzanne"  had 

had  two,  and  t stadt"  and  the  unspeakable  "Zaza" 

one  each.  The  fact  that  DleTote«i  ..VAmore  Del  Tre 

had  sin  that  th.  nnmber  of 

perfonnances  . troth  received  hire  «o  p.rt.chl.r  relation  to  It.  artWIe 

worth.  # , , 


First 
Rung. 
Nov.  14 
ir, 


Opera. 

'I  rariata  

Lohengrin  

Lucia  

a*osca  

•Die  Tote  

SJ’aust  

fi.ouise  - 

: Ms  damn  Butterfly  

I MefiPtofel©  

Klgoletto  

Alda  

| Tristan  

I *L*a  Navarrai8e  

Cavalleria  Rusticana  

Da  Boheme  

armen  

.non  Lescaut  ...•••• 

nani  


No.  of 
P'm’ces. 

3- 


DTTRING  the  past  season  the  Metropolitan  made  fou£  ne* 

V*™*  +hree  revivals.  The  first  of  these  was  Erich  Korn- 

uc  ,°  . «Dje  Tote  Stadt,”  produced  on  Saturday  after- 

g0l?^T;he  fiLk  IS  good,  but  the  music,  while  theatrically 
noon,  Nov.  19-la^'  Jhe  beavlly  over-orchestrated.  The  first  per- 
fective, i®  rem  ^t  “dJcan  debut  of  Maria  Jeritza,  who  will  be 

s=s  .aoo"g°“n  ^ 

ZZmZTZZZ’l  part  of  .be  e»»derd  operatic  repertoire. 

S Massenet.  Kertvai. 

a General,  be  cnr..d  b,  bar  dyfng  Invar 


I and  rough  notes  that  were  not 
decipherable. 

Edmund  P.ickett.  who  was  c 
stoned  by  the  directors  of  tb 
house  to  put  the  score  in  si 
performance,  copied  out 
rough  drafts,  amplifying  then 
pecessarv.  and  arranged  th|:  music  lor 
an  ensemble  of  w-ind  instruments, 
harps,  percussion  and  piano,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Indications  made  y 
the  composer.  The  completed  work  re- 
ceived its  first  performance  last  night 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  the 
small  orchestra  being  recruited  from 
George  Barrere's  “Barrera  Ensemble 
and  "Little  Symphony.” 

“Salut  au  Monde,"  described  in  tne 
programme  as  "a  festival,’  is  a sort 
of  intimate  pageant  based  upon  V hit- 
man’s great  poem.  The  principal 
speaker,  the  poet,  communes  with  un- 
seen voices,  and  in  response  to  t.ieir 
questioning  describes  the  people  onl 
earth  as  he  sees  them.  His  visions  are  1 
shown  upon  the  stage,  appearing  I 
through  a circular  opening  at  the  back  I 
that  gives  the  stage  picture  an  effect  I 
of  things  seen  in  a crystal  ball. 

The  festival  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  I.,  in  two  scenes,  illus- 
trates in  a series  of  pantomimic  pro- 
cessions the  miserable-and  happy  sidc3 
of  life.  Part  II.  contains  five  scenes 
which  illustrate  in  ifiusic  pantomime 
and  dance,  five  manifestations  of  Hiel. 
religious  impulse — the  Hebrew,  the 
Hindu,  the  Greek,  the  Mohammedan, 
and  the  Christian.  Part  ni.  shows 
the  procession  of  mankind  toward  | 
something  higher  and  wiser  than  it-  I 
self. 

As  absolute  music,  Griffes's  score  I 
would  not  be  of  great  Importance,  for  I 
the  composer  was  content  to  sub-  I 
ordinate  his  accompaniment  ab- 
solutely to  the  action  and  speech  of  | 
the  players.  In  view  of  the  small  in- 
strumental and  choraJ  forces  ut  his 
command,  this  was  probably  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  have  done,  and 
his  music  fits  the  mood  of  the  pageant 
so  unobtrusively  and  well  that  even 
when  it  goes  virtually  unheard  it  is 
a valuable  adjunct  to  the  stage  action. 

The  most  Interesting  part  of  the 
performance,  musically,  was  the  sec-  || 
ond.  with  its  five  symbolic  religious  I 
scenes,  which  embodied  not  only  I 
■ Griffes’s  music  but  authentic  chants 
| and  dances  gathered  from  Hebrew.  L 

i Hindu  Arabic,  Greek  and  Gregorian  V 

I 

' sources. 

J Ian  Maclaren  played  the  important 
! role  of  the  Poet,  arrayed  in  striking 
I resemblance  to  Walt  Whitman  him- 
self, and  read  the  lines  of  the  poem 
I with  a sonorous  beauty  and  simplic- 
I ity  that  helped  the  mood  of  -tfie 
whole  performance  immeasurably. 
The  scenic  effects,  which,  wore  ob- 
tained for  the  most  part  by  an  In- 
genious use  of  lights,  were  remark- 
I ibty  convincing,  the  dancers  and 
singers  -'owed  signs  of  having  had 
* excellent  training,  and  the  entire  pro- 
duction had  beauty  and  an  impressive 
spaciousness  of  mood  that  quue 
transcended  the  bounds  of  the  tinv 
playhouse.  The  festival  will  be  re- 
peated every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
night  for  the  next  three  weeks. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Fritz  Krefteler  played  "A  Concert  of 
Romantic  Music  for  the  iolin  las' 
evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  as  many 
i people  as  the  house  and  the  stage^  be- 
i hind  him  could  be  made  to  hold. 

As  he  played  and  as  attention  fol- 
( lowed  his  music,  he  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vancing with  such  a calm,  alert  as- 
! surance  among  such  clearly  under- 
’ stood  feelings  that  the  listener  felt  re- 
lieved  of  ail  instinct  to  correct.  He  I 
. had  nothing  to  do  t^ut  enjoy  rfhat  he 
| received.  The  technique  of  the  eom- 
1 munication  disappeared.  I 

I The  programme  comprised  Grieg  s 
sonata  in  C minor,  Bruch’s  concerto 
in  G minor,  Willem  Willecke  si 
(■•Chanson  sans  Paroles,  ’ a London- 
derry air  arranged  by  Kreisler,  Ci- 
| brier-Loeffler’s  “Vatee  Caprice,  two 
Kretsler  transcriptions  from  R'.msky- 
Eorsakoff's  ’’Scheheresade."  and  ms 
transcription  of  Smetana’s  "Aus  dei 
I Helmat,”  H.  O C. 


and  go  ’TniaTO^aTf  In  forty  minutes.  The  score  was.  Innocent  of" 
musical  Interest  "IX  Navarralse"  will  probably  not  isurvlve  Miss 
JVrrar’s  departure  from  the  Metropolitan. 

"ERNANI, " opera  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Revival.  Last  sung  In  New 
Yofk  at  the  Metropolitan  in  1908.  A very  early  Early  Verdi  opus  with 
an  unbelievable  libretto  and  a score  composed  of  uninteresting  tunes 
with  "UM.  tab-tab”  aocompanlments.  It  had  five  gorgeous  scone  sots 
hadt  by  Joseph  U^ban,  and  the  cast  Included  Martlnelll,  Panlso, 
Mardonee,  Poneelle  and  Galll— why,  nobody  seems  to  know.  Jt  van- 
ished after  four  performances.  R.  I.  P.,  let  us  hope. 

"LE  ROI  D’YS"  opera  by  Edouard  Lalo.  Novelty,  First  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Coraique,  Paris,  In  1888;  was  sung  at  some  remote 
said  amaecartalnable  date  In  New  Orleans.  The  libretto  v.  a„  j,  pompous 
mutilation  of  a Breton  legend.  The  best  part  of  the  score  Is  the  over- 
tore,  but  the  Metropolitan  Company  Insisted  upon  going  further,  The 
music  has  Its  moments,  but  Is  generally  Ineffective,  Another  elab- 
orate Urban  production  gone  to  waste, 

"#NYEGUROCHKA,"  fairy  opera  by  Nikolas  Rimoky-Konmkoff, 
Novell y.  First  produced  In  St,  Petersburg,  1883,  The  libretto,  though 
• little  tenuous,  Is  charming,  and  the  rausle  is  tho  same,  Boris  Anls-1 
Md's  scenery  Is  gorgeous.  Tho  first  now  produetien  of  the  season  that 
flMBfd  worth  the  effort  It  did  not  draw  as  wall  as  <t  deserved,  and 

if  it  does  not  reappear  next  season  New  York  operagoers  have  them- 
selves to  thank  for  the  loss. 

"LORELEY,”  opera  by  Alfredo  Catalani.  Revival.  Last  sung  in 
New  York  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  In  1919-20.  The  book  and 
music  of  this  piece  make  "Ernani”  and  “Le  Roi  D’Ys”  sound  like  mas- 
terpieces. The  scenery  was  Imported  all  the  way  from  Milan,  but 
probably  came  in  duty  free,  as  “Antiques.”  The  biggest,  box-offlee 
success  of  all  the  novelties  and  revivals. 

"COSI  FAN  TUTTE,”  opera  by  Mozart-  Novelty.  First  produced 
In  Vienna,  -1790.  A musical  comedy  libretto  with  a score  by  Mozart 
that  fits  it  like  a glove.  Joseph  Urban  made  a stunning  scenic  pro- 
duction for  it.  The  best  novelty  of  the  season,  and  will  probably 
survive. 


THE  most  sensational  addition  to  the  company  was  Maria  Jeritza, 
the  Viennese  soprano.  She  made  her  first  appearance  In  “Die 
Tote  Stadt”  and  swept  New  York  off  its  feet  with  her  beauty, 
her  voice,  her  acting  ability  and  her  extraordinary  stage  charm.  She 
Is  not  a great  vocallst-nmlsuse  of  her  middle  voice  and  a tendency  to 
scoop  her  upper  tones  preclude  that  classlfication-Jbut  she  is  a great 
opera  singer  and  the  most  vivid  feminine  personality  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan in  years.  Her  best  roles  this  season  were  Marietta  in  "Die  Tote 
Stadt,”  Florla  Tosca  In  "Tosca"  and  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin.”  She  was 
less  successful  as  Sleglinde  In  "Die  Walkuere”  and  Santuzza  In  “Cav- 
allerla  Rustlcana.”  The  house  was -sold  out  at  every  performance  at 
which  she  appeared.  She  Is  undoubtedly  Caruso’s  successor  as  a 
popular  favorite. 

• • • 

ALMOST  equally  sensational  was  the  success  achieved  by  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  the  great  Russian  basso,  In  five  guest  performances 
of  “Boris  Godunoff,”  the  first  of  which  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  9.  The  thrilling  power  and  agonizing  reality  of  Chaliapin’s 
extraordinary  Impersonation  of  the  tormented  Ccar  made  his  per- 
formance  an  unforgettable  one.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
tickets  for  these  special  "Boris"  performances  was  almost  doubled, 
e -ery  one  was  sold  out  and  could  have  been  aold  out  twice  over, 

* * . • 

THE  third  exciting  event  of  the  company’s  year  was  the  announce- 
ment that  Geraldine  Farrar  would  not  be  a member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Company  after  the  present  season.  There  was 
great  excitement  over  the  news;  and  much  passionate  speculation  as 
to  the  motives  and  Influences  that  were  responsible  for  the  break.  The 
-metropolitan  management  officially  announced  that  Mis*  Farrar  h 
been  offered  a half  season’s  contract  and  had  refused  to  sign  uni 
she  got  one  for  a whole  season.  Mls«  Farrar  said  nothing,  and  book'  • 
a concert  tour  for  next  fall.  There  the  matter  stands.  Just  what 

not  l^L*?^**  the„ftffair~lf  thers  18  °ne— this  department  does 
not  pretend  to  know.  However,  one  factor  that  must  have  had  seme 
nfluance  In  the  negotiation#  was  the  question  of  money.  Miss  Farrar's 

TT  ft  V9ry  Iftrge  one’  80  larfro  tbat  sold  out  the 

house  at  her  appearances  she  was  unprofitable;  and  despite  the  loyalty 

of  her  following  her  audiences  this  year  were  by  no  means  invariably 
or  capacity'  dlmenalonB. 

* • » 

TW°  7°,,m°"t  proralBcnt  among  the  company’s  new  members 

were  distinctly  disappointing.  Mme.  Amellta  Gslll-Curcl,  who 
„Tr  , honor<*  bF  being  allowed  to  open  the  season,  In  "La 

nerlod  oJ’ha  WOd  10  SUSer  from  *tass  during  mo«t  of  the 

*nSa/0TOCmt  *Jth  the  «°»Pany,  for  her  voice  sounded 
did  not  8he  dl0pIayea  her  Wonted  tendency  to  flat,  ihe 

Stt?Ruffo  flmWi51Ef  -anJ  tlmt  Wft9  e*»ect^  to  he, 

' ho’ llia  Galll-Curei,  WBg  alumnus  of  the  Chicago 

S-lrs  SnS'  „ TR9  advertised  for  five  separate  first  appearances 

S^Ue”  on  Jan  t * perfomaa<3a  Figaro  in  "The  Barber  of 
nrev  ous  TL'S  "Indisposition"  was  the  reason  given  for  his 

erolthedv T P18ftrRnee’  Up0B  bls  wim  the  Metropolitan 

neither  astounded  and  outraged  to  discover  that  he  was 

S Ll!  Sf  wer89  thaB  *ad  b§ea  the  Chicago  company!! 
^ ! 0la  V0lea  ef  Phenomenal  volume,  a noisy  singer,  a^nd 

made  m h8alth  C0Bt*U6d  te  ^ ^tstepTand  ^ 

made  only  a few  appearances  after  his  first, 

* * « 

rHfs  G^ir  Mr6Silne  01  the  1663  famous  recrultB  t0  th0  company 

® ” 7 er'  &a  AmerieaB  teaor  wJth  some  previous  Con- 

natural^ V9iee  19  a9t  »r  its 

*U86S  14  89  WeU  and  ls  &ueh  a Kood  musician  and 
t « his  future  at  the  Metropolitan  looks  distinctly  favorable.  He 


I Rpp?arfl(l  flm  In  « *»wi  roie  W "Die  Tote  Htaai,”  out  proved  n:a  real 

I ?S”W  Au^lSo"1  PorH<!manOC u ,?*  r0,°  °f  Forran(l0  ,n  "0oal  Fftn 

, mto,  Aureliano  Portilo,  an  Italian  tenor,  made  his  debut  as 
Cmradossi  tho  night  Jorltsa  first  sang  Tosca,  displaying  a good  aver- 
ago  voieo  and  rather  exceptional  dramatic  ability,  Ho  was  the  moat 

but  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  ssmow 
Just  Why  is  a mystery,  particularly  as  Manuel  flafa.ar,  another  new 

tenor,  whose  voice  is  not  bo  good  as  Pertlle’s  and  who  Is  a poor  actor, 
Is  still  with  the  company, 

* * * 

LOUIS  ROSZA,  a Hungarian  baritone,  made  a pleasing  debut  as 
Telramund  in  “Lohengrin.”  He  ought  to  be  useful.  Yvonne 
D’Arle,  a young  American  soprano,  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  create  the  role  of  Kupava  in  “Snyegurochka”  during  her 
first  season  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  did  It  very  well.  She  has  a fine 
voice  and  a good  stage  presence.  A Spanish  coloratura  soprano, 
Angeles  Ottem,  made  a single  appearance  as  Rosina  in  "The  Barber.” 
She  ls  a good  routiniere,  but  that  Js  all. 

THE  majority  of  the  company  are  by  this  time  familiar  figures. 

-if « ,^1<3a  repeated  her  Performances  as  Marguerite  In 
‘ effstofele”  and  Mimi  in  “La  Boheme,”  and  created  the  role  of 

nerfor^  . ^ D’YS'”  She  sang  11  beautifully.  Lucrezia  Borl’s 
performance  of  Flora  In  "L’Amore  Dei  Tre  Re”— the  role  in  which  she 

year! that  ^tr°!t0lita+n  rfputation“bad  a touch  of  sophistication  this 
j ear  that  was  not  entirely  welcome.  She  did  some  excellent  singing 

role  ofP“s!vn  C°S>!tFRf  TUtte’’  and  WaS  Utterly  dellShtful  in  the  title 
Snyegurochka.  Florence  Easton  added  to  her  laurels  by  giv- 
mg  a superb  performance  of  Fiordiligi  in  Mozart’s  opera.  She  also 
“ade  * b6aU  f1  Sieglinda  - “C-  Walkuere,”  acting  In d singing  be 
25  matte"  fact’  better  than  the  more  acclaimed  Jeritza.  Mme. 
s one  of  the  best  and  most  versatile  members  of  the  company. 

Dorabella  Tn^^Co  !°  lmprovement-  do1^  memorable  work  as 

St  ErnanU’  , l*"*”  ^ P°melle  Created  the  roles  of 
Elvira  in  Ernani  and  Margared  in  "Le  Roi  D’Ys”  and  sang  both 

sang  wftehrrng  P°WerS  Temaln  de,cidedly  limited.  Claudia  Muzio 

’^dr^^ChMler’^nd^X’Ajnore^De/^re8!^’!11  " “A,da’” 

Bon tzx 

ssr  -■ — - 

l rzs  sz: ~ 

and  did  rather  well  with  It  Kathleen  u ^ nyegurochka 

but  the  Impossible  feat  of  slZuu'sueW^  B'e 

Isolde  and  Bruennhilde  is  r„  ! ?h  dramatic  soprano  roles  as 

tralto  voice.  The  part  of  Ortrud  /t  ” ng  h6r  °nC6  magnlflcent  con- 
handled  with  ease,  Is  already^ec^min^toTmSYr  BhS  ^ 

audience  k^m  ^ b‘L  Z‘T',,'°r  ^ •»  «>. 

Mr.  Martlnelll  ».d.  8uaden  bl°,  ^ 

toward  the  end  of  the  season,  glvln*  a really  north?  °e 
Samson  in  "Samson  DaHla'^on  IprH  6 Mr  <’™“°9  “ 

likewise  ImprOTOdi  it  I,  smaller  than  Olgip,  ' V‘"“ 

quality.  Orville  Harrold  created  the  role  of  Pn  it  * &S  flne  in 
and  the  Czar  In  "Snyeguroohka  ’ both  tbenk,  D‘0  T°te  atadt” 

he  handled  with  great  skill.  H,  gJe  WU°“ 

Parsifal.  Morgan  Tfinp-c^  splendid  performances  as 

"Lohengrin"  and  “Die  CLr“  Th  ”m“a"r  «'»*'»«  In 
renth  he  would  he  . 

c,rt0* 

Ee  xtol  DYs  and  Hermann  in  "Lorelev'’  < 

Inflexible  ^D^oa^11  T"’  -?°Ugh  hlS  a°tlng  ,s  stU1  ratiar 

gorgeous  performance  of  wlf  hlfl 

spr  ass 

Sufr  ^ 

formanoe  as  Alflo  upon  the  occasion  of  Mme  Jeritza’s  flmf  Pe* 
anoe  In  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana.”  Mr  n,,n*ndl//  flrst  aVPe&r- 
!n  ope  ratio  experience,  (but  he  gave  a creditable  Iacklng 

ding  In  "Dio  Walkuere,”  He  has  the  mtklng^ ^ “T’ 

bass.  Mr.  Whitehlll  had  * good  deal  of  trouble  with  hlTttZtT* , 

OthU  the  BeaB°n’  Wht°h  ft£f8Cted  hla  8lngIa«  somewhaf 

^zss&szr'  r‘~  ^ «-« 

Th.  desth  of  Msrio  L.«r„tl  w„  a ,roged‘.  Z 
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bean  irltli  the  company  seven  years,  and  had  worked  hie  way 
up  from  the  chorus.  He  made  an  excellent  Impression  with  his  sing- 
lag  of  the  Pierrot  song  In  "Die  Tote  Btadt"  and  was  given  the  part 
of  Mlxguir  In  "Bnyegurochka,"  which  he  sang  and  aoted  with  almost 
sensational  sucoess.  He  died  of  oerebro-splnal  meningitis  a few  weeks 
later,  outtlng  pitifully  short  what  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an 
exceptional  operatic  career. 

* * * 

ONLY  one  new  conductor  Joined  the  company.  This  was  Louis 
Hasselmans,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  who 
replaced  Albert  Wolf  during  the  second  half  of  the  season, 
with  marked  succssb.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  some  especially  fine 
performances  of  "Die  Walkuere,”  "Parsifal"  and  "Cosl  Pan  Tuttl."  Mr. 
Bambosohek  came  out  of  the  assistant-conductorlal  Tanks  to  conduct 
a performance  of  "Bnyegurochka"  last  Thursday  afternoon. 

* * » 

TO  (Hullo  Gattl-Casazza,  the  general  manager,  credit  must  go  for 
two  achievements.  First  of  all,  he  has  made  opera  pay.  The 
past  season  was  a particularly  lucrative  one,  distinguished  by 
many  "sell-out"  performances,  and  the  company  will  undoubtedly 
show  a substantial  profit  this  year,  What  this  feat  Implies  may  per- 
haps (best  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  the  average  cost  of 
every  performance  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Is  In  the 
i neighborhood  of  f 11,000,  Mr.  Oattl-Caiasza’s  other  achievement  Is, 
to  an  opera-goer,  even  more  creditable— toe  excellence  of  hlB  com- 
pany as  a whole.  Not  only  are  his  stars  good,  but  In  general  his 
casts  are  at  least  adequate  or  better  throughout.  Ho  Is  avowedly  an 
enemy  of  the  star-system  In  oporo— perhaps  mainly  for  business 
reasons;  but  whatever  his  reasons,  the  artistic  results  of  his  no-star 
policy  are  admirable. 


■ 

perhaps  there  a 1 e"Vj1Hy  6 t~oir "'ffueF' 

other  concertos  which  will  bear  depriva- 1 
tion  of  the  orchestral  part' as  well  as 
this  one  of  Bruch.  The  violin  sings1 
nearly  alt  the  time  and  the  orchestral 
duty  is  chiefly  one.  of  accompaniment,  i 
AVillem  IVilleke,  the  cellist  of  the! 
dearly  remembered  Kneisel  Quartet, 1 
was  represented  by  a “Song  Without 
” ords,  ■ and  there  wore  several  of  those 
clover  transcriptions  which  Mr.  Kreis-  I 
ler  is  in  the  habit  of  malting  in  order  I 
to  supply  himself  and  other  violinists  ! 
with  short  pieces.  Violinists,  like  their  ' 
bows,  have  their  ups  and  downs,  and 
doubtless  there  are  occasions  when  Mr. 
Kleisler  does  not  play  as  well  as  lie 
can.  But  he  never  fails  to  play  like  a 
distinguished  artist.  And  there  is  some- 
thing distinctive  about  his  playing,  lie 
lias  a strongly  individual  style.  He  was  I 
finite  himself  last  evening,  and  his  audi-  j j 
cijce  was  moved  to  much  enthusiasm. 


MISS  SQUIRES’S  RECITAL. 

Contralto  From  Middle  West 
Shows  Fine  Dramatic  Power.  ] 

Miss  Marjorie  Squires,  a contralto  oft 
toe  middle  West,  who  sang  here  with 
success  last  October,  gave  her  second 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Car- 
negie Hall.  The  waning  music  season 
brought  out  a rather  small  audience,  but 
it  was  an  enthusiastic  one.  The  pro- 
gram included  the  "Air  de  Lea’’  from 
Debussy’s  "J/Enfant  Prodiguc"  and  ' 
songs  of  Schubert  and  American  writers. 
Miss  Squires  showed  her  splendid  voice 
and  good  knowledge  of  style  in  llossi‘» 
:ur,  "Ah  ! Rendimi”  from  "Mltrane"  and 
al.-o  the  same  in  Cimara’s  "Stornello  ’’ 
Savo  some  forcing  of  tone  her  delivery ' 
had  fine  dramatic  power  in  the  Debu^v 


ON  the  other  hand,  the  company  Is  not  nearly  so  good  dramati-  , 
cally  as  It  Is  vocally.  The  Metropolitan  has  more  good  voices 
and  fewer  good  actors  than  the  Chicago  Company.  This  Is 
good  for  the  ear,  but  rather  painful  to  the  Intelligence  and  the  eye 
sometimes.  Moreover,  the  repertoire  Is  not  as  Interesting  as  It 
should  be.  The  new  productions  were  on  the  whole  a disappointment. 
Who  wanted  "Ernanl”  and  "Le  Rol  DTs”  and  "Loreley”?  Where 
were  “Le  Coq  D’Or,”  "The  Girl  of  the  -Golden  West,”  "Otello,”  "La 
Gioconda,”  “The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  ‘‘Pelleas,"  "Falstaff”?  There 
was  an  excuse  for  the  lack  of  Wagner,  as  the  war  had  cost  the  com- 
pany most  of  Its  German  singers.  That  omission  will  probably  be 
repaired  next  season.  But  why  not  some  ballet  once  in  a while — "The 
Birthday  of  the  Infanta,"  "Petrushka, ’*  "The  Fire-Bird"  and  "The 
Dance  In  the  Place  Congo,"  for  example? 

* * • 

THE  Metropolitan’s  weakest  link  Is  Its  staging,  This  is  gen- 
erally erude  and  unimaginative,  and  there  are  frequent  Inex- 
cusable blunders  in  the  handling  of  properties  and  lights  and 
neeae??:  It  eeems  almost  beyond  the  po  wer  of  the  Metropolitan  stage 
erew  t a bans*  eyeleraraa  drop  without  wrinkling  It,  end  the  lighting 

has  sometimes  been  such  as  to  ruin  all  illusion.  The  Metropolitan 
could  learn  much  from  the  Chicago  company  concerning  staging  and 
much  from  the  San  Carlo  company  regarding  Tights.  Some  of  the 
scenery  has  been  allowed  to  get  unnecessarily  shabby.  The  "Tosca  ' 
and  “Boris”  sets,  in  particular,  are  a disgrace.  Most  of  the  new 
scehery  is  very  good.  Mr.  Urban  and  Mr.  Anisfeld  have  done  fine 

In  fact,  'Why  the  management  still 


excerpt.  For  the  first  time  in  Schu- 
mann’s “Stille  Thraenen”  of  the  third 
group  she  sang  off  the  pitch,  but  this 
song  was  otherwise  given  with  admira- 
ble effect.  John  Doane  played  the  ac- 
companiments weU. 


YOUNG  MEN’S  CONCERT. 


Orchestra  Warmly  Applauded  by 
Aeolian  Hall  Andience. 

The  Young  Men's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Paul  Henncberg  conductor,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  This  organization,  formerly  led 
by  Arnold  Volpe,  and  founded  twenty 
years  ago  by  Alfred  Lincoln  Seligraan, 
offers  good  advantages  to  young  men 
for  orchestral  training.  Its  performance 
shows  the  results  of  much  rehearsing 
and  it  brings  forward  standard  com- 
positions at  its  concerts. 

Yesterday  the  program  opened  with 
Goldmark’s  “Im  Fruehling"  (“Spring- 
time’’) overture.  Beethoven’s  fifth  sym- 
phony followed  and  later  came  the 
".Meistersinger"  prelude  of  Wagner.  | 
As  a solo  number  Solomon  Ruden,  con- 
cert master  of  the  orchestra,  played  j 
Saint-Saens's  B minor  concerto.  The 
audience  gave  warm  applause. 


VOUNG  MEN’S  SYMPHONY 
ORCHE8TRA. 

Tbs  Young  Men’s  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  closed  Its  twentieth  • 
season  with  a concert  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall,  lacks  the  techni-  , 
cal  perfection  of  ensemble  and  the 
complete  unity  of  Interpretation  which 
have  been  reached  by  the  foremost  j 
professional  orchestras  here  this  sea-  1 
eon;  nevertheless,'  the  young  men 
make  up  for  their  shortcomings  by  a j 
general  sincerity  of  feeling  which | 
emerged  in  the  music  yesterday  after-  | 
noon  sufficiently  to  make  the  concert  j 
very  Interesting.  Under  Paul  Henne- 
berg  they  played  Goldmark’s  “Spring-  j 
time”  overture.  Beethoven’s  Fifth  I 
Symphony,  Saint-Saens’s  violin  con-  - 
I certo  in  B minor,  with  Solomon  Ruden 
fan  violin  soloist,  and  the  Prelude  of 
| Wagner’s  “Die  Meistersinger.” 

L ^ H.  O’C. 

The  American  Guild  of  Banjoists, 
Mandolinists  and  Guitarists 
Pleases  Music  Lovers. 

A concert  unique  and  well  worth  the 
attention  of  music  lovers  was  given  in 
i the  Town  Hal!  last  evening  by  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  Ban.ioists.  Mandolinists 
| and  Guitarists,  an  organization  now 
j holding  its  twenty-first  annual  conveu- 
! tion  in  the  Hotel  Astos. 

Artists  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
j were  represented  on  the  program,  which 
: opened  with  the  Festival  concert  orches- 
tra composed  of  sixty  pieces  and  con- 
1 ducted  by  Zarb  Myron  Bickford.  A 
> group.  Itimsky-Kor.sa-is.offs  “.Song  of 
India."  “Spring  Serenade,  by  Lacombc- 
Hildroth;  “A  Dream,”  by  Odell,  and 
“Babillage,”  by  (j illet-Hildreth.  com- 
prised this  number,  which  was  delight- 
fully presented  and  well  received  by  the 
audience.  Among  the  soloists  were 
Giuseppe  Pettine.  mandolin  export,  and 
Vahdah  Oleott-Biekford.  guitarist.  There 
were  numbers  by  mixed  quartettes,  quin- 
tettes. luaudo-cei'o  solos  by  Mr.  Bickford 
and  banjo  ensemble.  A feature  of  the, 
entertainment  was  tile  plectrum  quar-i 
tette  by  the  Piectro  String  Quartette,? 
which  presented  “Minurt,”  by  AmadeoJ 
and  “Saltarello.”  by  Filippis. 

During  the  three-day  convention  of  the 
Guild  at  the  Astor  an  exhibition  of  the 
complicated  and  valuable  instrument  < 
used  by  string  musicians  will  be  held  in 
the  hotel. 


Another  event  of  the  evening  was  the  j 
final  opera  concert  of  the  season  at  the  j 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Miss  Wini-  j 
fred  Byrd,  pianist,  was  the  assisting  j 
artist,  and  the  singers  taking  part 
were  Miss  Anne  Roselle.  Miss  Grace  j 
J | Bradley,  Mme.  Flora  Perini,  Miss  , 
Gladys  Axman,  Mme.  Augusta  Lenska.  * 
Johannes  Sembach,  Rafaelo  Diaz,  Chief 
Caupolican  and  William  Gustafson. 


work  during  the  past  few  seasons, 

persists  in  Importing  some  of  the  sets  from  Europe  is  a profound  j htjberman  gives  recital 
mvtery  Of  the  new  sets  this  season,  the  only  bad  ones  were  that  Bronislaw  Hut 

'Die  Tote  Stadt,”  which  was  painted  in  Vienna,  and  that  &r  heard 


O 


2 t> 


for 


Bronislaw  Huberomn,  violinist,  who 
here,  throughout  the 
season  in  a long  and  varied  list  of 


"Loreley,”  which  came  from  Milan.  Both  were  triumphs  of  unimagi-  j musical  entertainments,  gave  his  fourth 

rliuess.  Bv  the  way,  the  r _ 

That  was  .superlatively  good. 


-Y  R* 


By  Deems  Taylor 

.late 


Jilt __  Hall.  His  brilliant 

technic,  fine  tonal  shadings  and  dash- 
ing. spirited  style  elicited  admiration  in 


from  Bizet’s 


ave  Bach’s  "Chaconne.”  I 

■Poeme”  and  Glazounov’s  I 


The 


to 
pianist 


recent  an- | 
was  Paul 


MtlVTusltoiT  By  the  way.  the  reproach  of  had  staging  carnet 
levelled  against  "Cosi  Fan  Tutte.”  Thai 

Or  course,  uo  rwto.  « the 'estreat  season  at  tie  Metropolitan  j SfeTod’Swwm 

would  be  complete  without  eonre  exclusive  predictions  con-  Sarasate's  “Fantasie’ 
cerning  what  Is  going  to  happen  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  "Carmen.” 

House  next  year.  These  are  necessarily  little  more  than  guesses,  Chausson.g 

„ol„avlo  „ means  of  annoying  Bill  Guard,  the  official  news;  concerto.  the  last  named  work  receiving 

dipllr  Of  the  Metropolitan.  However,  even  guesses  have  a certain  « 

interest  so  here  are  a (few  ventured  by  this  department.  That  Claudia , thls  country.  accordin 

Muz lo  will  not  be  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  company  next  yeaTU0,mcement. 
and  that  Marguerite  D’Alvarez  will;  that  next  year’s  company  will | Ur  . 
also  include  a famous  German  baritone,  an  equally  famous  German 
tenor  and  another  famous  German  dramatic  soprano  besides  Marla 
Jeritza;  that  the  list  of  operatic  novelties  and  revivals  next  season 
will  include  Meyerbeer’s  "L’Afrlcaine Schrecker  s Monna  Lisa, 

Strauss’s  "Der  Rosenkavalier"  and  Wagner’*  "Die  Meistersinger 
and  that  the  season  will  open  on  Nov.  13  with  an  Urban  production  of 
"l  hais  ” with  Marla  Jeritza  In  the  title  role.  Zaza,  Carmen, 

"Louise”  and  "La  Navarraise”  will  probably  be  dropped  from  the 
repertoire — at  least,  for  a time-now  that  Miss  Farrar  is  gone  So 
Will  "Ernanl,"  "Le  Roi  D’Ys”  and— if  the  gods  be  particularly  kind 


"Loreley.” 


Fritz  Kreisler 


By  N\.  .1.  HENDERSON 


I There  was  much  mere  fiddle  music 
— i i it  but  that  is  what  a Sunday  mg 
! I audience  expects 


There  was  also  som 


Fritz  Kreisler.  the  distinguished  Aus-j  j thing  for  the  more  fastidious  amot 
•an  violinist,  gave  a recital  last  eve-,  [the  hearers, 


gave  a 

’ ning  in  Carnegie  Hall. 


The  auditorium) 


The  list  began  with  the  C minor  s 
as  followed  1 


was  packed,  and  many  persons  had  to  nata  of  Grieg,  which  w 
be  seated  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Kreisler  had  the  time  honored  G minor  concert^ 
thoughtfully  prepared  a program  which  "-,,„i,  of  course,  this 


i courted  the  favor  of  a large  assembly. 


Bruch.  Of  course 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  Mr.  Kie, 
ler  was  accompanied  .by  a piano. 


MARJORIE  SQUIRES. 

Marjorie  Squires  is  one  of  the  best 
contraltos  who  have  sung  here  in  re- 
cital this  season.  Her  voice  is  excel- 
lent throughout  its  compass-clear  anti 
free  at  the  top,  mellow  without  hus- 
klness  at  the  bottom,  large  and  reso- 
nant with  the  quality  of  intelligent 
feeling.  It  was  a great  satisfaction 
to  hear  her  sing  the  Rossi  aria,  Ah. 
Rendimi,”  yesterday  afternoon  a 
Carnegie  Hall,  with  fine  emotional 
undemanding.  Her  audience  was 
sincerely  moved.  And  in  the  recita- 
tive and  aria  of  Lia  from  Debussy  s 
“Enfant  Prodigue”  she  built  up  such 
a splendid  climax  of  feeling  that  the 
applause  mounted  slowly  when  she 
finished.  And  then  it  continued  for  a 
long  time. 


But 


mJvoXs.) 

PAVLOWA  RETURNS. 

-It  must  be  a shock,  rather,  to  the  , 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  when  the 
opera  season  ends,  for  grand  opera  is 
an  institution  that,  once  started 
maintains  a convincing  illusion  of 
perpetuity.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
its  ever  being  over.  Then,  suddenly . 
it  stops — and  who  shall  say  «.hat  the  < 
ugly,  friendly  old  building  is  bo.  - 
stricken  with  a sense  of  loneliness. 
This  year  the  Met.  has  evidently  de-  ■ 
cided  to  taper  off.  for  already  there  >3 
are  horrid  rumors  of  a brief  season 
of  Russian  opera  In  mid-May;  ( 

last  night,  just  to  keep  bus>',  it 
gathered  In  Anna  Pavlowa  and  her 
company  for  a week  of  Russian  bailee 
This  week  will  be  Mme.  Pavlowa  a 
last  appearance  here  for  l*° 
as  she  is  leaving  for  a lengthy  tour 
of  the  Orient.  Last  night  s PerfQ^* 
„ace  was  a benefit  for  the  Hope  ta»m 
Cottage  Community  for  Children,  and 
,t  must  have  profited  largely,  for  the 
house  was  crowded.  The  programme, 
made  up  largely  of  familiar  lavonlos, 
•nciuded  the  popular  Ainanlla.  the 
b-.net  “Dionysus,  with  its  see.  e 
u'insforinauon  effected  with  changing 
,ghts  and  eight  shorter  divertisse- 

' eOf 3this  latter.  Mme.  Pavlowa’a  In- 
comparable solo  dance.  “The  *>wan. 
evoked  long  and  loud  applause,  al- 
though a grotesque  ’Hopak,  ttatto 
troduced  some  astonishing  acrobatics, 
was  nearly  as  popular.  ^Laurent  No- 
vikoff  danced  and  leaped  with  satisD 
,ng  agility  m “Bow  and  Arrow  and, 
Hilda  Butsova  was  charming  in  her 
I divertissement.  The  orchestra,  under 
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of 
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Michael  Banner,  a violinist  who 
lyed  ns  a boy  prodigy  with  the  New 
rk  Symphony  Orchestra  when  Leo- 
Id  Damrosch  was  its  conductor, 
ive  a recital  last  night  at  Aeolian 
11,  playing,  among  other  things. 
Mendelssohn  Concerto,  the  Bach 
ne,  an  arrangement  of  his  own 
__  _ lopln'a  D-flat  Nosturne,  op.  27, 
No.  2,  and  Bizet’s  Adagletto. 

Barring  an  occasional  want  of  flrm- 
ness  In  bowing.  Ills  technique  was 
exceptional  and  his  tone  was  one  of 
smoothness  and  clarity.  There  Is  a 
tine  sincerity  and  simplicity  about  his 
laying  that  stamp  him  as  a serious 
..mslclan  and  make  his  work  appeal- 
ing and  Interesting. 

AT  THE  TOWN  HALL. 

William  Bachaus  gave  his  fifth  and 
last  ptano  recital  of  the  season  at  the 
Town  Hall,  playing  Salnt-Saens’s  ar- 
rangement of  the  overture  from 
Bach’s  twenty-ninth  cantata,  Schu- 
mann's F eharp  minor  sonata,  a group 
of  eight  Chopin  pieces,  the  Weber- 
Brahms  ’’Perpetuum  Mobile,"  Liszt’s 
concert  etude  in  D flat  and  the  second 
Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

The  audience  was  large  and  demon- 
strative. There*  Is  an  engaging  in- 
formality about  a Bachaus  recital.  He 
s so  free  from  mannerisms,  and  plays 
With  such  straightforward  simplicity 
and  obvious  interest  in  the  music, 
that  he  gives  the  Impression,  not  so 
nuch  of  a virtuoso  appearing  before 
his  public  as  of  a musician  playing 
or  his  familiars.  He  played  beauti- 
ully  last  night,  particularly  in  the 
mialler  Chopin  numbers,  which  had 
mlafttlng  vitality  and  were  enveloped 
a a’  golden  shimmer  ef  ' sound-  that 
was  sheer  magic. 

MISS  DE  MARE  ONDEBUSSYT- 


in  nisi  and  Lecturer  Heard  by 
Well  Pleased  Audience. 

j 'Iiss  Jeanne  de  Mare,  pianist  and  lec- 
turer. gave  a program  styled  as  an  ■•il- 
ustrated  talk  on  Claude  Debussy”  yes- 
erday  In  Rumford  Hall  before  a largfc 
ludlence.  Miss  do  Mare,  who  is  of 
- rench  and  American  parentage,  lias 
>ften  appeared  on  private  occasions  in 
Vew  York  this  season,  when  she  has 
aken  as  her  subjects  different  leading 
omposers  of  the  modern  French  school. 
,he  speaks  readily  in  English  or  French. 

, ‘fstprday  by  request  she  spoke  in 
'.jiglish.  in  an  interesting,  concise  and 
omprebenslve  manner  she  traced  the 
Debussy’s  life,  work  and 
f ' s * 'e  stated  that  the  development 
t a nation's  musical  language  keeps 
• 00  with  Us  spiritual  development.  To 
nderstand  Debussy’s  mystic  tonal  sys- 
em  a keener  sense  of  hearing  is  re- 
,u‘red,  *n  accomplished  performer. 

[ llss  tln  Mare  w°uid  frequently  illustrate 
er  remarks  at  the  piano  by  playing 
j tom  the  composer’s  music. 

She  was  assisted  in  her  program  by 
fiss  Barbara  Maurel,  who  sang  songs 
. f ^lth  a lovely  voice  and 

I a®"-  '"'d  *>y  Frederick  Bristol,  who  ac- 
1 ™"pa"led  u singer  and  P,ayed  piano 
Wand°stylee  maSter  With  exccIlent 

--  ' /-f'2  , 

By  Deems  Taylor  r 


!' 


who  succeeded  generally  iu  preserving 
their  Oriental  flavor.  The  accompanl 
ment  of  the  spring  dance,  however, 
suggested  that  Haydn  must  be  a fa- 
vorite Hindu  composer. 

The  audience,  another  of  those 
dreadfully  ’’smart"  ones,  spent  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ufternoon  in 
arriving,  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
wrong  seats,  and  recognizing  friends. 
One  fashionablo  auditor  probably  es- 
tablished a new  Olympic  record  by 
arriving  at  4.09.  The  performance 
ended  at  4.12. 


things  to  1 ti'Ch fftTVsy m ph  nn y . First 
of  all,  ho  Ip  going  to  abridge  a few 
of  the  repetitions  In  the  third  and 
fourth  movements:  I hen  ho  is  going 
to  transpose  the  last  movement  Into 
the  key  of  C major.  This  will,  of 
course,  put  the  fourth  movement  into 
a key  quite  unrelated  to  the  key  of 
the  first,  and  a certain  proportion  of 
the  audience  -will  probably  leave  the 
hall  in  horror.  However,  those  who 


(remain  will  hear  the  last  movement 
of  the  ninth  symphony  an  no  one  has 
yet  heard  it.  They  will  hear  it  sun  . 
instead  of  yelled. 


By 
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Teems  lay  lor 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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THE  TV  I \ TH  SYMPHONY. 


*> 

To  celebrate  the  eightieth  anniver-  | 
Isary  of  its  foundation  the  Pbilhar-  j 
jnionie  Society  last  night  gave  tho  first 
of  two  concerts,  at  which  the  first  and 
(last  symphonies  composed  by  Bee- 


The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gave  j thoven  were  performed  under  the  di- 
Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony  its  first  I l ection  of  Mr.  Mengelberg.  By  the  first 


performance  in  America — but  not  last 
evening.  That  first  time  was  seven- 
ty-six years  ago,  in  Castle  Garden, 
May  20,  1840,  twenty-three  years  af- 
ter Beethoven  wrote  it.  The  per- 
formance was  a festival  occasion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Philharmonic  Flail 
Fund.  Last  night's  concert  in  Carne- 
gie Hall  was  a benefit  too,  for  the 
orchestra’s  pension  fund,  and  a festi- 
val as  well,  to  celebrate  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted:  the 

chorus  was  that  of  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety, and  the  soloists  were  Inez  Bar- 
bour, soprano:  Merle  Alcock,  con- 
tralto; Lambert  Murphy,  tenor, 
and  Pvoyal  Dadmun,  baritone.  Flor- 
ence Hinkie,  who  was  to  have 
sung  the  soprano  solo,  succumbed  day 
before  yesterday,  to  laryngitis,  and 
Miss  Barbour  took  the  part  on  a few 
hours’  notice. 

The  occasion  was  likewise  a con- 
densed musical  biography  of  Beet- 
hoven, for  the  ninth  was  preceded  by 
the  composer’s  young  and  promising 
first  symphony  in  C maj<*r — the  one 
in  which  the  critic  of  the  Vienna 
Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
found  ‘‘much  art,  novelty  and  wealth 
of  ideas.”  It  is  a good  phrase,  but 
then  one  must  remember  that  he  took 
six  months  to  write  his  criticism  of 
the  first  performance.  Music  critics 
had  comparative  leisure  in  those  days. 

Most  of  the  purely  instrumental 
part  of  the  ninth  Was  magnificently 
done  last  night.  The  men  played 
with  the  wonderful  precision  of  at- 
tack and  perfect  blending  of  tone- 
color  that  Mengelberg  coaxes  from  an 


I 


fS&pi'i+trrf  /rim  yesterdny'-tt  late 
editions.) 

ROSHANARA. 

It  icquires  a certain  amount  of 
'outage  to  give  a lecture  on  “Grace 
n Movement"  and  use  one's  self  as 
j1*1  example,  but  Roshanara,  the  An- 
hlo- Indian  dancer,  ventured  the  feat 
‘j viesterday  afternoon  at  the  Booth  The- 
atre with  admirable  results.  She  has 
an  extraordinary  mastery  of  gesture 
md  pantomime  and  was  able  to  dem- 
jinstrate  vividly  the  basic  principles 

|)f  walking,  sitting  and  dancing  as 
:onceived  by  the  Hindus  and  other 
| aces  of  India. 

Her  performance  was  in  two  parts, 
n the  first  she  explained  the  Hindu 
heories  of  graceful  bodily  movement 
inu  their  application  to  dramatic 
lancing  as  it  exists  in  India;  in  the 
econd  she  performed  three  of  The 
,1  lance»  to  an  accompaniment  of  -tfa- 
litional  Indian  melodies.  These  were 
i Punjabi  Kite  dance,  a classic  Hindu 
pring  dance,  "In  the  King’s  Garden,” 
md  a mythological  dance,  "Krishna 
md  the  Milkmaid." 

She  was  accompanied  in  the  dances 
>y  two  girl  drumniers,  who  sat  on  the 
stage,  and  by  an  ensemble  of  flute 
>boo  and  piano.  The  melodies  had 


Mengelberg  has  directed  a public  per- 

„„  , formance  of  the  work,  though  on  t.wen- 

_ , . , t.y-one  of  tne  occasions  the  final  move- 

j In  the  second  movement,  the  scherzo,  ment,  which  employs  the  singers,  was 
he  drew  a rough,  almost  savage,  omitted.  Of  the  performances  directed  ’ 
| strength  of  tone  from  the  violins  that  by  him  thirty-four  wero  in  Amster-  | 
!gave  it  tremendous  vitality  and  rude;  dam  and  since  1897.  Other  perform-  '■ 
■vigor.  The  cello  and  bass  recitatives  *nces  were  at  The  Hague,  Frankfort-  j 
in  the  finale  were  the  perfection  of  hrvtbe-Main,  Arnheim,  Haarlem,  Rome,  i 
| ensemble  ***  Only  hnte  , 

nchness  of  the  tone  gave  evidence  stances,  if  time  allowed  (which  it  does 

that  not  two  but  twenty  instruments  I not),  it  might  be  interesting  to  dis- 

were  playing.  euss  some  of  the  features  of  his  in- 

j The  choral  and  solo  episodes  were  terpretation.  Interesting,  hut  not  es- 

another  story.  Mr.  Dadmun  fared  to  local  history,  for  it  is  to  be 

best  among  the  soloists.  His  tone,  recorded  with  satisfaction  that  there 
suffered  at  times,  tout  his  phrasing  CertBJfly 

and  diction  were  excellent.  The  others  the  work.1  It  was’  a "aauely^und 
were  hardly  effective.  The  blame,  4!lci  reverential  interpretation,  dift'er- 
however,  rests  more  upon  the  com-  ing  chiefly  from  the  many  that  live 
poser’s  shoulders  than  upon  their,  i n our  memory  in  the  unusually  slow 
own,  for  aside  from  the  impossible!  tempo  of  the  adagio, 
tessitura  of  many  passages,  there  are|  ..  Though  the_  choral  portion  was  In 
sections,  particularly  when  the  so- 
loists are  singing  with  the  chorus 
that  are  sheer  “paper  music;’’  they 
look  well  ip  the  score,  but  no  human 
beings  could  make  them  audible 

The  chorus  work  was  generally 
poor.  The  volume  of  tone  was  dis- 
proportionately small,  considering 
the  number  of  singers  engaged  in 
the  task.  There  was  no  diction,  and 


tbs  highest  degree  creditable  to  the 
Oratorio  Society,  it  left  unimpaired  our 
conviction  that  the  moat  effective  per- 
iformanco  of  the  finals  that  New  York 
3sa®  beard  in  forty-ons  years  was  that , 
givetj  under  the  direction  of  Signor  j 
Toscsvnini  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  nine  years  ago  this  month.  j 
Miss  Barbour  Replaces  Miss  Hinkle 
The  solo  parts  were  cared  for,  also  j 
creditably,  In  spite  of  their  all  but  j 
the  attacks  were  weak  and  ragged,  insurmountable  dlfficdlty,  by  Miss  Inez 
Mr.  Mengelberg  is  not  a good  choral1  Barbour  (Mrs.  Henry  Hadley).  Miss 
conductor.  He  treats  a chorus,  ap-  1 n 5®^’  1,'V3'  ^er^r  Murphy  and 
patently,  exactly  as  he  would  treat  of  Florenee  'Hlnk^who.^afd  ‘a 

an  orchestra,  giving  them  important  „jjp  fnuerted  In  the  house  bill,  was 
cues  but  otherwise  leaving  the ; "prevented  by  illness  from  appearing.” 
parts  to  shift  more  or  less  for  them-  j At  the  memorable  performance  under 
selves.  There  were  moments  •wheij ; iSignoi?  Toscanini,  on  April  ,lfl|  and 
the  choristers  were  obviously  quite  A®*  l0*3,  solo  singers  were  Frieda 
at  sea  as  to  what  their  conductor  ex!  I jg’Sd  M8BSrS' 

pected  of  them.  As  *n  incident  of  last  night's  con- 

For  the  defective  quality  of  tone,  aj  i «srt,  which  will  be  repeated  at  the 
well  as  for  a noticeable  tendency  tj  1 Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  Sun- 
fat,  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  tb  ! &*y  evening.  It  must  also  be  mentioned 


symphony,  of  course,  is  meant  that  in 
C major,  Op.  21,  which  must  still  be  ac- 
counted such  until  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  ‘‘Jena’’  symphony  i3  estab- 
lished, and  we  greatly  doubt  if  this  will 
ever  be  done. 

According  to  a table  of  performances 
printed  on  Mr,  Gilman’s  programmatic 
pamphlet,  it  was  the  twenty-ninth  time 
that  the  society  has  performed  the 
ninth  symphony  in  public,  the  first 
performance  having  taken  place  on  May 
20, 1846,  in  Castle  Garden,  which  at  that 
time  -was  used  for  largo  concerts  (those 
of  Jenny  Lin'd,  for  instance)  and  op- 
eratic representations.  The  conductors 
have  been  George  Loder,  Theodore  Eis- 
feld  (twice),  Car!  Bergmann,  Leopold 
Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas  (three 
times),  Anton  Seidl  (three  times,  in- 
cluding one  so-called  public  rehearsal), 
Frank  van  der  Stucken,  Emil  Paur 
(four  times,  including  public  rehears- 
als), Felix  Weingartner  (twice),  Gus- 
tav Mahler  (twice),  Josef  Stransky 
(seven  times,  including  public  rehears- 
als and  a performance  in  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn). 

Last  night  was  the  first  time  in  over 
forty  years,  we  believe,  that  the  Ora-  ‘ 
torlo  Society  co-operated  in  a Philhar- 
monic performance,  and  we  have  an  im-  i 
pression  that  at  one  performance  given 
by  the  two  societies,  but  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  former;  Dr.  Damrosch  beat 
time  for  the  chorus  while  Mr.  Thomas 
did  like  duty  for  the  instrumentalists 
and  solo  singers. 

Mengelberg’s  68d  Performance 

Another  interesting  fact  recorded  by 
last  night’s  program  notes  was  that 
it  was  tho  sixty-third  time  that  Mr. 


hut  they  contented  themselves  with  tru 
patriotic  hymn  of  tho  United  States 
It  is  finally  to  he  noted  that  last  ulght’i 
concert  evoked  a great  c’.enionstratiiT 
of  enthusiasm  axer  Mr.  Mengelberg. 

n.v  w.  j.  iiuvniiHsov, 

The  Philharmonic  Society  im  Xu  years 
old.  it  celebrates  that  Important  fact  lu 
the  musical  history  of  this  city  hy  two 
■ concerts  of  Beethoven  music,  the  pro- 
; ! gram  c-oinprlrlug  the  first  and  ninth 
] j symphonies.  The  first  of  the  concerts  j 
I took  place  Iasi  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall 
1 amid  demon  t rations  of  public  Inlere  i 
I quite  in  accord  with  tho  dignity  of  ilu* 

I occasion.  Tho  second  concert,  repeating  | 
! last  evening’s  program,  will  bo  given  in 
the  Metropolitan  Orepa  House  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

The  nlutl}  symphony  of  Beethoven  has 
long  numbered  among  the  prideless  gifts  ! 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  the  mu- 
sical life  of  this  community.  It  was 
first  performed  by  the  organization  at 
a festival  concert  In  Castle  Garden  on 
May  20,  JSPi.  The  program  introduced 
It  thus:  "Symphony  In  D minor,  No.  9. 

< pus  125,  for  grand  orchestra,  closing 
with  four  solo  voices  and  grand  chorus  , 
on  Schiller’s  ode  'To  Joy,’  first  time  in  i 
j America.” 

\ That  historical  production  took  place 
rln  the  fourth  season  of  tho  Philhar-  ! 
| monic.  Now  seventy-six  years  later  1 
i tho  venerable  body,  Its  members  young,  j 
I vigorous  and  untiring  In  devotion,  comes  ; 
j forward  once  more  with  the  immortal 
I work  which  it  made  known  to  New 
| York.  Times,  manners  and  conditions 
! have  greatly  changed  since  the  Phil- 
harmonic began  to  preach  tho  gospel 
of  Beethoven. 

In  place  of  an  orchestra  subsisting 
precariously  on  the  dividends  of  its  own  i 
labors  wo  now  have  a.  splendid  body  of  1 
artists,  hacked  by  a large  fund,  insured 
by  a company  of  public  spirited  citizens  , 
headed  by  Mr.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  j 
directed  by  conductors  of  the  highest  j 
distinction  in  their  field. 

IViliem  Mengelberg  remained  in  this  I 
country  to  direct  (lie  anniversary  con- 
certs. It  was  assured  therefore  ilia*  the  i 
performances  would,  be  well  prepared, 
for  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Menge!-  ! 
| berg’s  methods  knov  that  lie  is  lndc-  ; 
fatigable  at  rehearsal.  The  results  were 
made  manifest  last  night  in  a memorable  1 
performance  of  the  difficult  final  sym-  i 
I phony  of  the  Beethoven  scries, 

Meticulouss  insistence  on  points  was  1 
not  always  to  the  benefit  of  the  per- 
formance, nor  was  (he  unusually  broad  ! 
tempo  of  the  slow  movement.  Mr.  Men- 
I gelberg’s  reading  emphasized  many  de- 
tails with  unmistakable  purpose,  but.  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  was  some-  , 
thing  lacking  in  the  greater  nobility 
[ of  utterance. 

The  grandeur  of  Beethoven’s  melodic 
sweep  was  sometime  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  a phrase,  and  this  was  most.  ! 
frequently  the  case  in  the  contrasting 
passages  given  to  the  wood  winds,  the  ( 
flutes  in  particular  often  standing  forth  ( 
with  a power  and  brilliancy  that  seem- 
ed wanting  among  the  strings.  But  on 
the  whole  it  was  a.  finely  wrought,  deep- 
ly  felt  and  remarkably  finished  per- 
formance of  the  great  symphony. 

The  chorus  was  that  of  the  Oratorio 
j Society,  a nd  the  solo  singers  were  Miss 
tnaz  Barbour,  soprano;  Mrs.  Merle  A!-! 
Jcock,  contralto.:  Lambert  Murphy,! 

tenor,  and  Royal  Dadmun.  barytone. 
The  presentation  of  tho  symphony  may 
receive  some  further  consideration  when  . 

It  is  repeated  on  Sunday  evening. 

PLAY  ORIGINAL  MUSIC. 
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vocal  score  of  the  ninth  symphon 
can  have  the  heart  to  blame  tfie.ii 
Either  concert  pitch  was  decided! 
lower  in  the  early  nineteenth  cental 
than  it  is  to-day  or  Beethoven  wt 
amazingly  indifferent  to  the  limit: 
tlons  of  the  human  voice. 

Some  day,  of  course,  some  in 
speakable  vandal  is  going  to  do  tv 


that  choir  and  orchestra  performed 
1 “Th*  Star-Spangled  Banner”  with  the 
i audience  standing.  Perhaps  the  re- 
version to  a patriotic  function  which 
has  beem  neglected  since  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  quit  killing  eacn 
other  in  Europe  was  due  to  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Mendelssohn  Choir 
of  Toronto  at  its  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall  a abort  time  ago. 

hToin  the  Canadian  singers  we  had 
expected  also  ‘‘God  Save  the  King.” 


->  ■ 


Music  School  Settlement’s  Young 
Members  Heard  in  Novelties. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  twenty-eight 
Shears,  the  Music  School  Settlement  pre- 
sented original  music  by  young  members 
of  the  classes  in  East  T.iird  Street, 
drawn  from  twenty  nationalities,  their 
annual  Spring  concert  last  evening  at 
| the  Town  Hall.  The  novelties  were  an 
"Invention”  in  D minor  by  Gertrude 
Karlan  and  two  " Sarabandes  ” by 
Gertrude  Price.  Elementary  orchestra 
jplayers  under  12  years  old  were  heard 
in  a Brahms  ” Hungarian  Dance  ” con- 
ducted by  Fannie  Levone.  Jennie  Rosan- 
off  led  a Children's  chorus  in  songs  of 
Grieg  The  senior  orchestra  under  Di- 
rector Melzar  Chaffee  closed  the  pro- 
gram with  a first  movement  from  Bee- 
t Yen’s  first  symphony,  played  else- 
where  by  .New  York’s  oldest  orchestra 
last  night.  . „ 

Patrons  of  the  Settlement,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  audience,  include 
Mine  Sembrick,  George  Barrere,  Louis 
Svccenski,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  Alma 
Gluck,  Ernest  Schelling,  Harold  Bauci. 
Pablo  Casals,  John  Drew.  Mrs.  J . B- 
Rowell,  Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight,  Mrs. 
C.  H Ditson.  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Mrs.  M.  B. 
YSchlrmer.  Mrs.  Morns  Loeb  David 
Liannes,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.. 
(George  F.  Baker.  Douglas  L.  Elllman. 
if  Mrs.  Sidney  C.  Borg.  Mrs.  M|arte"  _*?• 
Delano.  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond 
I Ci ester  H.  Aldrich.  Mrs.  Ethelbert 
jNevin  and  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield. 
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for  a popular  demonstration  in  recogn 
(ion  of  Mr.  Mengelberg’B  services,  of 
which  the  musicians  as  well  as  tne  au- 
dience, the  latter  superb  in  respect  ot 
numbers,  took  advantage.  A bouquet 
of  flowers  handed  to  the  conduc-or 


GIRI,  VIOLISIST  MAKES  DEBUT. 

f - Miss  Florence  Stern,  a 14-year-old 
| violinist,  rvho  was  bom  in  California 
and  has  studied  with  Leopold  Auer,  gave 

- _ , , . . conductor  her  debut  recital  here  last  night  In  Car- 

Ragini  Devi  Sings  a nd  Dances  of  flowers  bamied Jo  the  eon  i«or  J j She  showed  talent.  Jthougn 

Ragini  Devi,  who  in  her  repertory  re-  was  given  by  Un  to  « a],0  j her  public  appearance  was  premature, 

called  Ratan  Devi,  the  well-remembered  v ioHub,  an  en°rm  >iengeibcrE  and  1 . In  Bach’s  E major  sonata,  Mo.  6.  her  I 

[English-born  singer  of  East  Indian  lore,  bestowed  upo^ sVakimr  I I performance  had„assu.-ance,  a commend-  ! 

both  singer  and  Hindu 


W'  appeared  as  both  singer 
“ dancer  from  Kashmir,  here  to  spread 
.[••authentic  Indian  entertainments,”  at 
I She  Greenwich  Village  Theatre  yester- 
| day  afternoon.  From  Sanskrit  hymns 
to  the  songs  of  Tagore,  his  '‘.Spring 
I Festival”  dance,  a "Temple  Nauteh 
land  "The  Water  Carrier,"  who  danced 
1 to  her  own  reflection,  the  young  Ragini 
Devi  interested  a first  audience,  the 
I dancing  was  that  of  tropic  calm  arm ; 
storm,  of  pose  and  gesture,  accentuated, 
by  ankle  bells  and  by  the  assistants 
beating  tambour  and  drums. 

-^/W  ^ 0 ( iz 

A SATURDAY  RECITAL. 

There  was  a joint  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  given  by 
Maria  Samson,  a soprano  from  the 
Hungarian  Koyal  Opera  House  at 
Budapest,  and  Dexso  d’Antalffy,  or- 
ganist and  professor  at  the  Budapest 
University  of  Music.  Louis  Rozsa,  the 
Hungarian  baritone  who  sang  this 
year  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  also  had  a share  in  the  af - 
terpoon’s  events,  singing  the  "Credo’’ 
from  "Otello."  the  Toreador  song 
from  “Carmen’’  and  a song,  “Tobog- 
ganing,” by  Mr.  d’Antalffy. 

Miss  Samson  is  young  and  has  a 
voice  of  some  freshness  and  unusual 
volume.  It  is  rather  hard  in  tone, 
.however,  and  lacks  expressiveness. 
Her  part  of  the  programme  included 
Beethoven’s  “Ah,  Perfido!”  Brahms’s 
"An  eia  Veilchen”  and  “Von  ewiger 
Li'ebe,’’  Strauss’s  “Ich  trage  meine 
Minne,”  the  aria.  “Un  be!  di”  from 
“Madama  Butterfly,”  three  Hun- 
garian and  two  American  songs.  She 
sang  them  all  correctly  enough  but 
with  only  a routine  degree  of  variety 
and  interest.  Her  diction  except  in 
her  native  tongue,  was  indistinct. 

Mr.  d’Antalffy  played  two  Each; 
fugues  and  the  prelude  “In  dir  ist 
Freude;”  three  compositions  of  hisj 
own,  “Drifting  Clouds,”  "Festa  Eu-| 
cnliea"  and  “Christmas  Chimes;”  a; 
“Basso  Ostinato”  by  Max  Reger,  and 
his  own  arrangements  of  Ravel’s 
‘\etix  d’Eau,”,  and  Liszt’s  “Funer- 
ailles."  His  pedal  technique  is  ex- 
cellent, his  keyboard  skill  less  so. 
Some  of  iiis  registration  is  good,  but 
in  general  he  displayed  loo  much 
fondness  for  the  tremolo  and  the  fancy, 
solo  stops.  His  compositions  were  of 
the  “salon”  variety  with  Debussy- 
fesque  trimmings.  The  audience  was; 
consanguineous!^  cordial. 

';>7>  \ 1 1 2 * ' 

PHILHARMONIC'S  CONCERT. 


j Mr  M^nffeibcrc  and  ! ^ cviium,  amj,  o#  oer 

..  Ved  congratulatory  shaking  ■ Performance  Jiad  assurance,  a connnend- 

there  was  much  congratulatory  snaai.  b | ab,0  tone  good  }ntonat|(to  and  ft  fac{lo 

of  ffllldP.  . I I Tm.llflilfft.lel,..’,  . 


— atlon  and  a faeflo 

Tschaikovsky’s  concerto  was 

beyond  her  powers. 


By  Deems  Taylor 

2 


Re printed  from  yeite 


That  Mr.  Mengeloerg  and  Mr.  btran-  | 
sky  would  retain  their  connection  with  | , 
the  eoc-ioty  next  season  and  that  the, 
directors  contemplated  an  extension  ot  j j 
the  activities  of  the  orchestra  on  edu-  f 
catioual  lines  were  set  fortn  jester-  , 
dav.  Last  night’s  program  contained  f 
an  aopaa!  for  contributions  to  this  | 
end  which  imparted  the  information  j 
that  Mr.  Hadley  would  be  retained  for 
this  purpose  and  would  make  it  his  \ 
special  duty  to  promote  the  interests 
of  American  composers.  I he  appeal  | 
held  this  language  on  the  subject:  J 

“In  the  course  of  the  season  it  I 
planned  to  perform  a number  of  the  j 
best  compositions  selected.  In  other  , 
words,  special  attention  is  to  be  gi'.en  J 
to  the  presentation  of  new  American  il 
works  under  Mr.  Hadleys  direction,, 
arid  the  plan  might  be  described  as  H 
the  Greater  Americanization  of  the  ,1 
Philharmonic,  so  far  as  that  proves  to  ; j , tej.  developed  into  rheumatism. 

ib%%andanrdsWof  mnJcTZoeUeL:,  )|  Rather  than  disappoint  his  audience, 
since  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  howeVer,  he  pluckily  refused  to  cancel 

i «.  ,«H.,  «- 

well  as  American  music.’’  | j platform  last  night  with  both  hands 

‘““UJl  ..  .1  t_:_  nnrl  lone 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday  s tale 
editions.) 

GIGLI  IN  RECITAL 

Beniamino  Gigli,  the  young  tenoi  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 
gave  his  first  New  York  song  recital 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  under  con- 
siderable difficulties.  On  the  way  up 
from  Atlanta,  where  the  Metropolitan 
1 finished  a week's  engagement  last  Sat- 
urday night,  Mr.  Gigli  caught  a chill 


Orchestra  Makes  Final  Appearance 
in  Anniversary  Celebration. 


Krchbicl 


(Tti 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

A new  chamber  music  organization, 
called  the  Alexander  Kudlsch  Ensemble, 
gave  its  first  concert  last  evening  in 
Town  Hall.  The  members  of  the  body 
are  Alexander  Kudisch,  first  violin ; M. 
Anik,  second  violin ; R.  Simonowitz, 
cello,  and  P.  IT.  Warner,  piano.  These 
musicians  had  the  assistance  last  even-  j 
ing  of  Joachim  Chassman,  viola.  The 
program  consisted  of  Henry  Hadley  s 
piano  quintet,  John  Alden  Carpenters  1 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  and  several 
arrangements  and  transcriptions,  chiefly 
of  folk  music,  by  Mr.  Kudiscli. 

The  playing  of  the  new  organization  J 
was  characterized  by  good  quality  off. 
tone  and  vigor  of  style.  There  were 
incisiveness  in  the  rhythm  and  some; 
commendable  treatment  of  phrasing  anal 
dynamics.  The  shortcoming  was  in  the 
department  of  intonation.  There  was  no 
gveat  discrepancy,  but  just  enough  want 
of  agreement  in  pitch  to  impart  an  acid 
quality  to  the  playing. 

Mr.  Hadley’s  quintet  is  not  a new 
composition.  It  was  written  about  five, 
years  ago  and  has  ail  its  composers 
facility  of  style  and  clarity  of  form. 
Mr.  Carpenter's  sonata  is  also  not  _un-r 
known.  Both  compositions  were  received  1 
last  evening  with  generous  applause.  1 

'i  ae  program  opened  with  a pian, ' M""" 
tettc  by  Henry  Hadley,  .which  offered 
wide  opp  irtunity  for  artistic  ensemble.  A 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  by  John  . Al- 
den  Carpenter  was  played  bj  Messr. . 
Kudisch  and  Warner,  with  a group  com- 
prising "Orientale,”  for  piano  quintette 
"Russian  Folk  Song"  and  "Dance  of 
Delilah,"  all  by  Mr.  Kudisch,  complet- 
ing the  listed  numbers.  . 

Mr.  Kudisch,  Who  particularly  consid 
ers  himself  a pupil  of  Auer,  has  appeare' 
in  this  country  with  the  National  Nym- 
plionv  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia  Ui- 
1 ehest'ra  and  abroad  with  the  \ ienna 

cnesira  NlklSCh, 


•^7^  of  the  two%"uwlemenUry|  Symphony  -^Mahler, 

concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  Strauss  

given  to  commemorate  the  eightieth  ORCHESTRA’S  CONCER 

- " organization  took,  


anniversary  of  the  organic—  j — „ . . 

' ,.lac»  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Yontuful  Players  Show  Cer  a 
last  night.  It  marked  the  end  of  the | . — — 

season  of  symphony  concerts,  on  which 
a retrospective  glance  was  cast  in  th 
music  section  of  this  newspaper  y«-j 
terday.  and  its  program  was  a repeti- 
tion of  that  of  last  Wcdnecday-th 
I flrst  and  ninth  symphonies  of  Pee-, 


thThe 'change  from  Carnegie  Hall  tej 


Evidence  of  Beethoven’s  Ideas. 

Louis  J.  Cornu’s  Junior  Orchestra  gav. 
its  seventh  concert  yesterday  afternoo. 

In  Aeolian  Hall.  This  organization 
composed  largely  of  youthful  players  of 
both  sexes — some  fifty  in  number- 'S® 
wont  to  give  a concert  in  the  spring  of.  , 


vneEle  hau  rui  the  jear  and  always  on  a Sundaj, 
i T " theater  while  it  worked  some  that  tlie  business  men  among  its  pa  rons 
tlio  large  theater,  ■ a!  L of  mav  be  able  to  attend.  > . 

harm,  especially  to  th  , concerts  show-  admirable  vesuh.-f.! 

the  symphony  in  D minor,  was  . . far  as  determination  of  purpose.  | 

void  of  beneficent  effects.  The  cavern  "rsffng  and  musical  ^ 1 

.wallowed  up  the  excess  oi  m thc  training  thus  received  manj|« 

SKi, ; 

. g«-sti8stsr  ass«  = 

■homogeneity  of  tone.  , i,  J who  played  it  (some  of  the  boys  wer- ■ 

Thc  so’.o  quartet,  being  placed  in  the  f gUu  £ knlckerbockers)  the  performam 

I f-ent  row  of  the  choristers,  were  ravnv  i itetJ  warm  praise. 

, V.-Crely  handicapped.  Inasmuch  . The  orchestra  as  a whole  evidence^  . , , 

HrMengelberg  obeyed  the  plain  wial  tain  appreciation  of  Beethoven  side- 

e3  of  Befthoven  in  making  a close  con-  dPe)lvery  went  with  a spirit  suen  I 

section  between  the  slow  movement  ^ showed  thc  different ^ members 


virtually  useless  and  his  back  and  legs 
so  crippled  that  he  had  difficulty  in 
walking. 

There  were  no  signs  of  liis  ailment 
perceptible  in  his  voice,  for  he  seng 
beautifully,  and  he  could  evidently 
lie  a recital  singer  of  exceptional  dis- 
tinction if  he  cared  to  be.  The  most, 
ambitious  numbers  on  his  programme 
were  operatic  airs,  and  the  more  he 
did  them  operatic  justice  the  less 
they  seemed  appropriate  in  Carnegie 
Hall  They  included  “M’Appari, 
from  “Marta:”  Salve  Dimora,"  from 
"Faust;”  “Vainement,  ma  ibien- 
aimee,”  from  “Le  Roi  d’Ys,’  and 
"Una  furtiva  lagrima,”  from  "LEli- 

sir  d’Amore.”  • 

He  sang  them,  of  course,  with  the 
excellent  vocalism  and  style  that  dis- 
tinguish his  work  at  the  Metropolitan.  , 

It  was  in  some  of  his  shorter  songs,  j 
however,  that  he  was  of  particular  in- 
terest as  a concert  singer.  His  third 
group  consisted  of  three  of  Stefano 
Donaudy's  “Airs  in  the  Antique 
Style”  and  he  did  them  superbly.  "O 
de  mlo  amato  ben”  and  “Vaghissima 
Sembianzia”  were  as  perfect  examples 
of  phrasing,  diction,  tonal  beauty  and 
classic  repose  as  have  been  heard  any  - 
where  this  season.  They  were  Ital- 
ian vocal  art.  the  true  be)  canto 
at  its  flawless  best.  “Quand  il  tuo 
diavol  naque”  was  done  with  a gos- 
samer delicacy  and  sly  humor  that 
were  irresistible.  John  McCormack 
himself  could  not  have  done  it  better. 
Mr.  Gigh  could  well  afford  to  venture 
a whole  non-operatic  programme. 

For  no  very  obvious  reason  the 
tenor’s  programme  was  scared  by 
Bessye  Rosenthal,  a young  colora- 
ture  soprano,  who  attempted  Caro 
tiome,”  Paradise’s  "Quel  Ruscellet- 
to"  and  a group  of  shorter  airs  with 
meagre  success.  Vito  Carnevali 
played  Mr.  Gigli's  accompaniments 
and  Charles  Gilbert  Spross  performed 
a like  service  for  Mis6  Rosenthal.  An 
air  of  pleasing  informality  was  given 
the  occasion  by  the  audience  which, 
composed  largely  of  friends,  Romans 
and  Neapolitans,  had  very  evidently 
come  to  hear  Mr.  Gigli,  and  refused 
to  lend  their  ears  to  any  other.  When- 
ever he  left  the  stage  a large  propor- 
tion of  his  auditors  marched  with 
simple  frankness  into  the  lobby,  there 
to  remain  until  be  reappeared. 


lance  in  the  more  hfeavily  

passages,  and  the  violins  are  some- 
times wiry  in  quality. 

Technically,  however,  the  perform- 
ance is  good.  The  first  horn,  though 
a trifle  hard  in  quality,  played  the 
difficult  solo  passages  without  a slip, 
and  the  E-flat  clarinet  did  admirable 
work.  The  general  instrumental  tone, 
is  bright  and  true,  and  the  men  play 
with  a surety  of  attack  that  argues 
good  training.  To  play  "Til  Eulen- 
spiegel”  four  times  a day  is  no  emalL 
feat  for  any  orchestra. 

n>  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Beriammo  Gigli,  the  popular  tenoi  o.  [ 

! the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  made  hisW 
j first  iccal  appearance  in  concert  lastjff 
I livening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  made  i 
j under  difficulties.  For  two  days  before  j 
; the  entertainment  he  had  been  suffering 
' from  an  attack  of  rheumatism  which 
affected  his  pedestrian  apparatus  to 
such  an  extent  that  be  could  hardly 
walk.  He  had  to  be  carried  into  the  hall 
from  his  automobile. 

It  seemed  quite  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  to  see  William  J.  Guards  of 
the  celebrity  department  of  the  opera 
appear  on  the  stage  to  prepare  the  audi- 
ence in  a few  perfectly  intelligible  re- 
marks for  the  spectacle  of  a rheumatic 
romantic  tenor.  After  Mr.  Quart’s  pre- 
lude Mr.  Gigli  limped  into  the  pie-encu 
of  his  audience  and  b<egan  h‘f„e"*^ 
tainment  by  singing  ' M Appan.  from 
"Marta.”  It  quickly  becaw  clear  that 


his  offliction  had  not  ,ou^^  h'autv 
for  he  sang  with  his  cusfbmary  beauty 
of  tone  and  skill  in  dynamic; gradat; ion 
Other  operatic  airs  on  his  hst  wete 
"Salve  dimora”  from  "t  aus.,  k ame- 
ment  ma  bien  aime  ’ from  La  Rc_ 
d’Ys"  and  "Una  furtiva  lagrima  from 
"L'Elisir  d'Amoie."  He  sang  also  a 
number  of  songs. 

Mr.  IGigli  "-as  assisted  more  ot  lc-s 
bv  Miss  Bass  ye  Rosenthal,  soprano,  who 
es«ay  d "Qel  rusceletto.’’  Caio  Nome 
and  other  selections  with  tones  usually 
unsteady  and  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  pitch.  The  aud.ence  expended  it-, 
enthusiasm  in  large  quantities  oil  Mr. 
Gigli,  who  received  not  only  applause 
, but  also  many  flower*. 

RUSSIAN  TENOR  IN  RECITAL.  ; 

I ! EUenhetmer  Anion*  Composer*  | 
j Represented  In  Skrobisch  Program. 

I Jean  Skrobisch.  a Russian  tenOr  and 
pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke.  gave  a recital 
of  songs,  sung  in  German,  by  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Kisem 
! heimer,  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Cham- 
■ ber  Music  Hall.  His  program  also  con- 
! tained  a reading  of  Tennyson  s poem. 

■A  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  illumined 
bv  living  pictures,  with  incidental  music 
by  Elsenheimer  for  string  quartet,  narp.  j 
piano  and  soprano  solo. 

Mr  Skrobisch  proved  to  be  an  inter- 
esting  singer.  His  voice— more  bary- , 
tone  tr.  quality  than  tenor— is  a service- 
able one,  and  he  knows  how  to  interpret 
the  moods  ot  various  songs  with  clear 
diction,  good  phrasing  and  admirable, 
dramatic  ability.  His  performance  was) 
warmly  applauded.  ; 

Dr.  Elsenheimer.  an  American,  who 
is  well  known  here  as  a fine  musician  . 
and  one  whose  cantata  for  mixed  voices 
was  awarded  a *1.000  prize  by  Edward 
Mac  Dowell,  who  was  one  of  the  ■ 

assisted  the  singer  by  playing  artlsticJ 
accompaniments,  and  he  was  at  tne< 
piano  in  his  own  music  for  the  P°em- 
Some  of  those  in  the  pictures  "crel 
Miss  Dorothy  Pyle  as  Helen  of  Troj.| 
Mrs.  Melvin  Henry  as  Iphigenia,  •«- 
Anna  Batton  as  Cleopatra  and  » 
ErsiK  Caire  as  oJan  of  Are.  Alb  -I 
Farrington  read  the  poems  of  the  songsj 
in  English  before  each  group  and  he  wa  | 

also  heard  in  the  Tennyson  P°'Un 
large  audience  greatly  enjoyed  t 
; cital. 


nrclion  between  me  : , . , as  showed  me  . 

end  the  finale  this  wae  unavoidable  un*  knew  ^hat  they  were  a^ut.  A ■ 

m,,  Mijo  Barbour,  Miso  Alcock  and  the  other  selections  was  Webers 
Messrs.  Murphy  and  Dadraun  were  to  he  ryanthe."  overture. 

“ - vidence  during  tns  , ■ — 


cri«“  : 

^atorTelement.  Both  symphonies  were  , 
played  with  finer  precision  and  *pii • 
than  on  the  earlier  occasion.  This  wa- 
especially  true  of  the  first.  , 

The  occasion  offered  an  opportum 


MISS  burkhardt  s debut. 

Miss  Emma  Burkhardt,  a young  Amer-  | 
ican  contralto,  gave  her  first .song  red  ai 
vesterdav  afternoon  in  the  prlnc®“*. 

I Theater.  She  disclosed  vocal  la.eut,  biu 
vet  immature,  in  a well  arranged  pro- 
I grain  of  airs  and  songs.  A friendly 
1 audienen  applauded  her  singing. 


AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

In  honor  of  Music  Week  the  larger 
motion  picture  houses  are  offering 
(unusually  ambitious  musical  pro- 
grammes. The  bill  at  the  Capitol  in- 
cludes Strauss’s  "Til  Eulenspiegel, 
by  the  orchestra;  Kreisler's  "LieBes- 
freud”  and  Drdla’s  "Souvenir, 
played  by  Frederic  Fradkin,  the  con- 
cert master,  and  the  “Dance  of  the 
Hours”  from  "La  Gioconda,’’  by  the 
ballet.  The  Strauss  symphonic  poem 
is  rather  a formidable  work  for  any 
body  of  players,  and  has  never  before 
been  attempted  by  a motion  picture 
orchestra.  Considering  Its  inevitable 
limitations,  the  Capitol  orchestra 
plays  "Til”  amazingly  well.  Erno 
Rapee  conducts  It  with  crispness  and 
vigor  and  gives  a reading  that  Is  well 
worth  hearing.  The  enormous  size  of 
the  house  thins  the  tone  of  the  strings 
somewhat,  with  a resultant  lack  of 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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unteniav'*  late 

GODOWSKI  AT  CARNEGIE. 

It  is  a specialized  audience  that  as 
sembles  whenever  Leopold  Godowsk 
plays.  At  least  a third  of  it  is  mad 
up  of  students,  with  an  almost  squall 
large  proportion  of  teachers, 
come  to  hear  this  astounding  ^ 
man  do  with  ease  the  thing. Wj 

spent  months  ^.^heriScom 
trying  to  approximate.  The  res 

to  hear  the  music.  nrnlg 

Last  night’s  audience  at  Care  ; 
heard  him  play  a long,  difflcu  • 

variegated  progianime.  Beethoven 
thirtv-two  variations  in  C major  - 
gan  the  evening,  and  for  those  who 
variations  do  not  drive (insane^ 
it  very  well,  with  Brahms  s s»eat 
flat  rhapsody  to  follow  after' 

The  second  group  comprised 
the  pianist’s  own  transcriptions 

chaic  Riana  pieces  and  five  sele 


Is  ' “iTH&kontamcron 

sorce.i  fme.  The  best  of  these  was  Rameau  a 
Tambourin,"  which  kept  Its  originat 
ivor,  and  the  worst  was  Rameau's 
Rondeau  en  Musette,”  which  had 
mie  barber-shop  harmonies  that 
ould  have  made  Its  composer  stare, 
ho  “Triakontameron"  pieces  were 
lensant,  and  of  course  pianistic. 

The  rest  of  the  programme  com- 
I -is  pel  Chopin's  13  minor  sonata, 
eces  by  Ravel  and  Skryabin,  an 
aborate  symphonic  t ran smogri flea  - 
on  of  Johann  Strauss's  "Artists' 
Mfe”  waltzes,  and  Mr.  GodowsUy's 
ew  contrapuntal  paraphrase  of 
Veber’s  "Invitation  to  the  Dance 
>r  three  pianos.  Guy  Maicr  and  Dee 
’attison  played  the  first  and  second 
iano  parts  of  this,  with  the  para- 
■hraser  third.  It  is  a complicated 
iece,  containing  an  enormous  quan- 
ity  of  counterpoint  and  a negligible 
esidue  of  Weber.  It  was  well  played. 
Mr.  Godoxx  sky’s  playing  has  been  a 
amlllar  wonder  for  years,  there  is 
robably  no  pianist  on  earth  who  pos- 
esses  his  absolute  mastery  of  the 
r clmlque  of  the  instrument.  Every- 
liing  he  played  last  night  was  a mir- 
cle  of  crisp  enunciation,  perfect  ped- 
lling,  dazzling  bravura  and  correct 
vnamics.  But  surely  there  is  more 
o great  piano  playing  tlian  that. 

M A-f  c 

There  were  song  recitals  yesterday  ny 
nima  Burkhardt.  contralto,  at  the 
rlncess  Theatre : George  Reimherr, 

■nor,  at  the  National,  apd  Vernon  d'Ar- 
alle,  baritone,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore. 
Twelve-vear-old  Florence  Stern,  whose 
rst  public  appearance  on  the  concert 
tage  was  five  yeafs  ago  In  San  Fran- 
Isco,  made  her  first  New  York  ap- 
earance  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
here  her  offerings  on  the  violin  were 
ell  received.  Her  selections  included 
ic  Sonata  in  E Major.  No.  6,  by  Bach, 
schaikowsky’s  Concerto  in  three  parts, 
nd  numbers  by  Brahms,  Schubert, 
endelssohn,  and  Wieniawski.  Little 
is  Stem,  a student  of  Auer  and 
Uzdd.  was  acocmpanied  by  Emanuel 
alaban  on  the  piano. 

'"/w  --  - - ? J Z i A.  tV 

v,  1 1HE  listener  with  a feeling  for  Walt 
Whitman’s  verse  and  vision  cannot 
but  be  moved  by  the  heightened  ef- 
f t of  musical  and  scenic  accompani- 
[II  Tnt  Vs  second  esiniplg  of  it  that 
t:C  season  has  offered,  in  a production 
urn  jj  v current,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
!t„!!®Pt3  on,y.  at  the  h>ighborUood  Play- 
ase  in  Grand  Street.  Poets  rarely 
ve  their  lines  so  simply  and  sincerely 
ated  as  in  this  posthumous  work  by 
arles  T.  Griffes,  which  follows  close 
the  Toronto  Choir's  single  prodpetion 
e of  Whitman  stanzas  in  Vaughan 
i lliams’s  " Sea  Symphony." 
here  was  a thrill  of  the  crystal-  i 
:er’3  magic  in  “ Salut  au  Monde  ” I 
h as  Mascagni  sought  in  his  hymn  to  j 
sun  in  the  Oriental  “ Iris,”  with  its  | 
gers  and  instruments  by  the  hundred, 
a effect  in  the  tiny  theatre  last  Sun-  I 
’ night  was  wrought  instead  by  few 
jjjsons.  but  they  worked  like  artists. 
p|3  actor  of  Whitman  alone  spoke  from 
« raped  and  dimly  lighted  stage, 
irequently  the  poet  turned  and,  with 
audience,  viewed  as  in  the  crystal 
five  episodes  enacted  within  a great 
;1°  of  sky  at  the  back.  Here,  in 
t II.,  Hebrew  pr(esfs  chanted,  a soli- 
r Hindu  worshipped,  six  Greeks 
lj  ced  to  an  ode  adapted  by  Jean  Beck 
■h®lt  tongue.  A Mohammedan  group 
owed,  culminating  in  a dervish 
ce,  and  Edmund  Rickett  supplied  or 
gested  Gregorian  chants  sung  in 
,n  by  a Christian  processional, 
r.  Griffes’s  own  music  is  most  ef- 
lve  In  an  overture  to  Part  III.  from 
Whitman  text:  " I see  ranks,  colors, 
bai.srn.  civilization.  I go  among 
m’  SE^ute  aIl  the  Inhabitants  of 

earth.  A crescendo  of  voices  ac- 
ipames  the  latter  lines:  "My  spirit 
■ passed  in  compassion  and  determi- 
lon  round  the  whole  earth.  I have 
ted  for  equals  and  lovers  and  found 
ra  ready  for  me  in  all  lands  ” 
mong  those  embodying  these  vision- 
Gr^ek3"  Sawyer,  jwho  sings 


George  Ilarrero,  who1  conducts 
jehestra  of  only  s.  dozen  men.  declared 
[that  the  musical  setting  of  "Salut  au 
! Monde'"  gave  an  Idea  of  what  dramatic 
power  Griffin  would  have  been  able  to 
'put  into  his  compositions  If  he  boil 
lived.  In  this  modest  work  the  director 
found  a keen  understanding  of  the 
theatre. 

" Musically,  it  is  astonishing  to  realize 
the  effect  he  obtained  with  such  a small 
group  of  players  and  singers,"  Mr.  Bar- 
rere  added.  "‘  There  Is  nothing  of  the 
eo-called  ultra-modern  In  the  music. 
Griffes  la  always  modern,  from  inner 
conviction  and  with  sincerity,  not  as  a 
fad. 

" The  sombre  introduction  and  the  de- 
spair of  the  Chaos  scene,  the  heavy 
rhythm  ' of  the  working  masses  in-'  the 
Constructive  scene,  are  striking  realiza- 
tions of  the  pictures  suggested  by  the 
visions  of  Whitman  in  the  first  part. 
The  finale  gives  Griffes  an  opportunity 
to  compose  an  enthusiastic  hymn  of 
hope  and  optimism,  which  brings  the 
work  to  an  end  in  an  impressive  apo- 
theosis." 

During  Mr.  Griffes's  lifetime.  Barren. 
was  the  first  to  perform  many  of  his 
works,  most  notably  a " Poem  ” for 
flute  and  orchestra,  in  which  he  played 
Nov'.  10,  1919,  at  its  production  by  the 
New  York  Symphony  Society. 
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By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

| Mme.  Emma  Calve  made  her  farewell 
Jappearance  for  the  season  last  evening 
jin  Carnegie  Hall,  singing  a program  of 
songs  and  operatic  airs  for  the  benefit 
of  St.  Johnland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  St.  Johnland  Auxiliary  of  Women. 

The  famous  prima  donna  gave  an  ex- 
hibition not  only  of  her  vocal  art,  but 
of  her  physical  energy.  When  she  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  the  piano  was  not 
placed  to  her  liking  and  she  sent  her 
accompanist,  Mile.  Yvonne  Dienne,  to 
summon  an  attendant  to  move  the  in- 
strument. 

The  pianist  returned  with  a coun- 
tenance expressive  of  Me  suis  desolee.” 
She  could  not  find  a man.  Mine.  Calve 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  briskly 
turning  to  the  piano,  bowed  lierself  af- 
ter the  manner  of  Samson  at  Gaza,  and  I 
that  piano  retired  up  the  stage  suddenly,  j 
swiftly  and  silently.  The  audience  ap-  I 
plauded  vigorously,  and  the  singer  ac-  | 
knowledge*  the  acclamations  gracefully, 
bhe  had  made  a hit  without  singing  a 
note.  ° 

After  that  she  delivered  an  air  by 
Bach  in  an  exquisitely  French  manner. 
Her  program  was  generous  and  diversi- 
fied. and  It  contained  some  of  the  op- 
eratic airs  which  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  audiences  had  rapturously  ap- 
plauded  in  the  historic  age  when  Mme. 
Calve,  the  de  Reszkes,  Melba,  Sembrich 
Nordica,  Eames,  Plancon,  Maurel  and  a 
few  others  sang  together. 

The  singer’s  voice  was  in  remarkably 
■ good  condition  after  a busy  season  in 
tins  country,  and  she  sang  with  ex/el- 
lent  effect.  The  audience,  which  lis- 
tened to  her  with  every  evidence  of 
pleasure,  was  large  enough  to  show  that 
a worthy  cause  had  been  substantially 
aided  by  her  efforts. 
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(Gatti  Outlines 
Plans  for  Next 
Season’s  Op  era 

General  Manager  Giullo  Gatti-caa- 
jizza.  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, who  will  leave  for  Italy  next 
Wednesday  on  the  ateamship  France, 

I yesterday  made  a brief  statement  re- 
garding his  plans  for  the  coming 
season. 

“First  of  all,”  he  said,  “I  desire  to 
thank  the  public  for  its  extraordinary 
patronage  during  the  season  just  closed 
— a patronage  that  surpassed  all  rec- 
ords of  previous  seasons.  I also  desire 
to  thank  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  his  col- 
leagues for  the  new  proof  of  confidence 
recently  given  me.  I also  take  this 
occasion  to  thank  my  co-workers  for 
the  zeal  and  good  will  they  have  shown 
in  co-operating  with  me.” 

Novelties  for  Season 
During  the  coming  season  Mr.  Gatti 
will  present  the  following  novelties: 
“Anima  Allegra,”  libretto  by  Giu- 
I seppe  Adami,  bused  on  the  comedy  by 
I the  Brothers  Quintero;  music  by 
Franco  Vittadini. 

“Mona  Lisa,”  libretto  by  Beatrice 
iDowsky;  music  by  Max  Schillings. 

In  addition  there  will  be  the  follow 
ing  revivals: 

j “Romeo  et  Juliette,”  by  Gounod. 

1 “Thais,”  by  Massenet. 

“L’Africaine,”  by  Meyerbeer. 

“William  Tell,’  by  Rossini. 
“Rosenkavalier,”  by  Richard  Strauss, 
j “Tannhaeuser,”  by  Wagner. 

New  Artists  Engaged 

I The  following  artists,  all  with  Euro- 
pean reputations,  have  been  engaged: 
Sopranos  — Mmes.  Barbara  Kemp, 
Delia  Reinhard  and  Elizabeth  Rethberg. 
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Grace  and  Frances  Hoyt  enter-  i 
talnad  a good-sized  friendly  audi-  j 
ence  at  the  Morosco  Theatre  yes-  I 
teerday  afternoon.  The  pro-  I 
gramme  was  diverse  and  interest-  j 
ing  and  its  performance  revealed  i 
the  ability  and  artistry  of  the  j 
popular  and  experienced  must-  I 
clans. 

K*  C]  l f Z T- 

Dargomijsky’s  Work  Prod 
Here  for  First  Time 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

A company  of  Russians  began  at  the  j 
New  Amsterdam  Theater  last  evening  . 
a.  season  of  opera  in  Russian.  Four  j 
years  ago  this  organization  left  its 
native  land  to  give  performances  in  the  j 
Orient.  Traveling  eastward  against  the  J 
sun,  it  arrived  last  December  on  the  j 
western  shores  of  the  United  States,  j 
Still  facing  the  rising  sun  it  has  at  j 
length  come  to  this  metropolis,  where 
it  offers  Russian  operas  in  the  orig- 
inal language  and  interpreted  by  singers 
fro  m Russian  opera  houses. 

Tlie  season  opened  last  evening  with 
Alexander  Sergeivieh  Dargomijsky’s 
“Russalka,”  first  hear  in  Petrograd  on 
May  4,  1S56.  It  belongs  therefore  to 
the  old  Russian  era.  It  was  not  till 
after  this  work  had  been  produced  that 
Dargomijsky  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  nationalistic  gospel  preached  by 
the  famous  “Five"  of  Russia.  Becom- 
ing an  enthusiastic  convert  to  that  ar- 
tistic faith  he  wrote  his  “Stone  Guest," 
which  deals  with  a legend  familiar  to 
all  music  lovers  through  its  teratment 
in  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni.” 

But  when  he  composed  “Russalka" 
the  musician  xvas  still  a folloxver  of 
Glinka.  He  rejoiced  in  the  possession 
of  Russian  poetry  as  material  for 
; opera,  tout  he  clung  to*  methods  xvhich 
\ had  hcen , developed  on  the  gTeat  south- 
| ern  peninsula  which  produced  Scarlatti 

... ! and  Verdi.  The  poem  of  Pouslikin 

U Mezzo-Sopranos  — Mmes.  Ina  Bour-  which  the  composer  utilized  tells  the 

skaya  and  Sigrid  Onegin.  . story  at  a northern  Loreley.  a sprite 

Tenors — Messrs.  Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi 


J 


jand  Kurt  Taueher. 

Bassos  and  Barytones — Messrs.  Paul 
Bender,  Michael  Bohnen  and  Gustav 
Schutzendorf. 

Mr.  Gatti  also  has  engaged  Miss 
Queena  Mario,  soprano;  Edward  John- 
son, tenor,  and  Edmund  Burke,  bass 
barytone,  three  artists  already  favor- 
ably known  in  America. 

) Mmes.  Laura  Robertson,  Selma  Segall 
and  Lucille  Taylor,  three  American  so- 
pranos, and  Mr.  Italo  Picchi,  basso, 


‘ST.  MATTHEW’S  PASSION’  SUNG: 

| . J?u?io  Week’s  events  yesterday  in- 
£'uded  .the  Oratorio  Society's  “St. 

Matthew  s Passion”  in  the  evening  and 
of  '''^‘>‘0041  Jewish  music 
by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Temple  Sisterhoods  and  the  presenta- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  New  York  of 
the  musical  film  “Immortalized"  in  Car- 
■ negie  Hail,  both  in  the  afternoon.  I 

The  Oratorio  Society  gax'e  “St  I 
Matthew’s  Passion,”  with  its  full  chorus  j 
j of  ilj  voices,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  City 
College  before  a large  audience.  Albert  ' 

| Stoesse!  conducted.  with  Frederick 
Shat  tuck  at  the  piano  and  Philip  James 

at  the  Organ.  There  were  five  soloists 

Miss  Caryl  Bensel,  soprano ; Miss  Mary 
Allene,  contralto;  Harvey  Hindermyer, 
tenor;  Edgar  Fowlston,  barytone,  and 

John  Boschen.  bass.  mr  — ; — - . — ...  • 

The  old  Hebrew  music  was  presented  W Ztataeio  Diaz,  Beniamino  Gigli,  Orville 
. w-  , . pitsenieci  tt„ ij  lftneecfnn  riinvanm 


also  have  been  engaged. 

I The  artists  who  have  been  re-engaged 
j are  as  follows: 

j Sopranos— Frances  Alda,  Grace  An- 

I thony,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Cora  Chase,  Ellen 
! Dalossy,  Yvonne  D’Arle,  Florence  Eas- 
f < on,  Minnie  Egener,  Rita  Fornia,  Ame- 
f lita  Galli-Curci,  Marie  Jeritza,  Susanne 
Keener,  Mary  Mellish,  Alice  Miriam, 
Nina  Morgana,  Angeles  Ottein,  Frances 
Peralta,  May  Peterson,  Rosa  Ponselle, 
Margaret  Romaine,  Lenora  Sparkes, 
Marie  Sundelius  and  Marie  Tiffany. 

Mezzo  - Sopranos  and  Contraltos — 
Cecil  Arden,  Grace  Bradley,  Julia 
Claussen,  Raymonde  Delaunois,  Jeanne 
Gordon,  Kathleen  Howard,  Marie  Matt- 
[ feld,  Margaret  Matzenauer,  Flora 
| Perini,  Myrtle  Schaaf,  Mario  Telva  and 
| Henriette  Wakefield. 

! Tenors — Paul  Althouse,  Pietro  Au- 

disio,  Angelo  Bada,  Mario  Chamlee, 
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' Hymn  to  Apollo  " Is  a. 
sir  from  North  Carolina,  studying  in 
j v York,  and  this  is  , his  first  profes- 
[o  * un n.eriA: . So1  Friedman,  who 
H.m1!6  v,  K$.  NlS’re  ” ln  the  Hebrew 
many  years  with 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  playing 
most  of  its  productions  as  an 
iteur.  and  now  making  his  way  sing- 
i churches  and  synag’os^ues 
aHinf1^0r!?ari  ^°y*  Who  Performs 

omiSlst  f h ls  Bast  Indian 
onalist  from  Bengal  and  writer  of 

-ared°?n  IJy?  a"  Mo3t  of  these  hax  c 
-ared  in  the  magazine  Asia. 

l6Rakbt^lnfdan  £ItuaI  Performer, 
Bakhtiar,  is  a Persian  and  xvas 
:ated  as  a sheik.  He  is  now  takin- 
■ost-graduate  course  at  Columbia'’ 
re  he  hopes  to  study  medicine  and 
'\°n  £erS‘a  and  work  for  his 
le.  In  the  presentation  of  all  these 
ntai  scenes.  Professor  V.  H.  Kalen- 
an.  of  the  Oriental  Department  of 
mbia,  gave  assistance  and  Idvice 
dancing  is  done  by  the  Festival 
Cifrs,Tjn.os,t,  °f  whom  xvere  'originallx- 
.he  Neighborhood  company,  while 
y are  now  entering  the  dancinl 
professionally.  The  Junior  FesU- 
dancers  are  all  children  of  the 
dtv  of  Grand  Street  lnt 


in  Mount  Nabob  Synagogue,  150tli  street 
jand  Broadway. 

More  than  5,000  children  of  the  New 
York  Public  Schools  are  to  enjoy  to- 
morrow’s program  of  the  Music  Week 
celebration.  In  the  Capitol  Theater, 
which  has  been  donated  by  the  man- 
agement, and  xvith  S.  A.  Rothafel  per- 
sonally planning  a program  of  music 
and  moving  pictures,  the  children  will  i 

outstanding  fent.ertainme"t  of  which  the 
fation  dr  S feature  is  to  be  the  presen- 

etsax  wrbe  ZCS  t0  the  best  hl&h  «'hool 
essay  wi  iters  on  music,  to  the  best 

girls’ Soreh*  archestras— boys’  orchestra, 
n ir,  Hhr  ? ancl  mixed  orchestra. 
Musie  ah”,’i  honorary  chairman  of 

1US1C  Week,  will  award  the  prizes  A 

girl  the  W°n  thf  flrSt  essay  prize  a«d  a 
Siri  the  second.  The -subject  of  the 

essay  competition  has  been  “Musical 

U,ePrH?ghUsn,  fr,°'"  the  standpoint  of 
tne  High  School  Student.” 

George  H.  Gartlan,  musical  director 
of  the  Department  of  Education  to 

Will  nof  he  >,S  morninff-  There 

(gin  ftU103S0The  Cntertainment  "'ill  be- 
After  tlie  awarding  of  the  .wav 
| prizes  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
. feature  of  the  bill  will  be  Vshorttlk 
t|le  Relation  of  Light  to  Music  ” 

! nical'afal!12'?1!  Which  wil1  not  be  tech- 
what  l mainly  illustrative  of 

xvnat  can  be  done  m the  wav  of  ar 

j S HSht  effeCtS  t0  ai"P>tfy  musical 


Harrold,  Morgan  Kingston,  Giovanni 
Martinelli,  George  Meader,  Giordano 
Paltrinieri  and  Manuel  Salazar. 

Barytones— Thomas  Chalmers,  Louis 
D’Angelo,  Giuseppe  Danise,  Giuseppe 
De  Luca,  Robert  Leonhardt,  Millo 
Picco,  Vincenzo  Reschilian,  Louis  Rosza, 
Titta  Ruffo,  Carl  Schlegel,  Antonio 
Scotti,  Clarence  Whitehill  and  Renato 
Zanelli. 

Bassos  — Paolo  Ananian,  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  Adamo  Didur,  William  Gus- 
tafson, Pompilio  Malatesta,  Jose  Mar- , 
dones,  Giox'anni  Martino  and  Leon 
Rothier. 

Conductors  — Giuseppe  Bamboschek, 
Artur  Bodanzky,  Louis  Hasselmans, 
Roberto  Moranzoni  and  Gennaro  Papi. 

Assistant  Conductors — Fausto  Cleva, 
Riccardo  Dellera,  Carlo  Edwards,  Paul  ■ 
Eisler,  Wilfrid  Pelletier  and  Alessan- 
dro Scuri. 

Chorus  Master — Giulio  Setti. 

Technical  Director — Edward  Siedle. 

Stage  Director — Samuel  Thewman. 

Stage  Manager — Armando  Agnini. 

Premier  Danseuse  and  Ballet  Mis- 
tress— Rosina  Galli. 

Ballet  Master — Ottokar  Bartik, 

Premier  Danseur — Giuseppe  Bonfig- 
lio. 

Solo  Danseuses  — Florence  Rudolph 
and  Lilian  Ogden. 


whose 'seductive  powers,  like  those  of 
her  Rhineland  sister,  were  exercised  for 
no  good. 

Suited  to  Operatic  Treatemnt. 

The  poem  is  particularly  well  suited 
to  operatic  treatment.  The  dialogue  was 
almost  ready  to  hand.  The  introduction 
of  operatic^  features  long  deemed  es- 
sential, the  choruses  and  dances,  the 
concerted  pieces  and  ensemble  xvas  not 
difficult.  BQt  Dargamijsky  xvas  not. 
permitted  to  escape  the  customary  con- 
flict of  critical  opinion.  Cesar  Cul.  one 
of  the  “Five,"  lamented  his  use  of  the 
old,  fashioned  set  numbers,  the  aria, 
duet,  trio  and  ensemble.  He  confessed  [ 
that  the  composer  had  attained  force  of 
expression,  hut  xvished  he  had  done  it 
some  other  way.  The  music,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  perfectly  in  keeping  xvith 
the  spirit  of  the  text. 

However  it  xvas  in  the  construction 
of  his  recitatives  that  Dargomijsky 
reached  his  highest  artistic  level.  The 
melodic  recitative,  breathing  with  ap- 
parent spontaneity  the  genius  of  the  . 
Russian  tongue  and  discarding  all  the 
shopworn  phrases  and  antiquated 
formulas  of  Italy  for  a new  and  char- 
acteristic melodic  character  quite  orig- 
inal, was  a priceless  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Russian  opera. 

It  is  not  possible  after  a first  hear- 
ing of  this  old  work  to  give  a correct 
report  of  its  quality.  Only  a shadowy  , 
impression  can  be  recorded.  Nor  can 

a favorable  estimate  of  the  worth  of  | 
tlie  performance  be  given.  The  abilities  j, 
of  the  company  may  possibly  better  be 
understood  when  they  are  exhibited  in 
more  familiar  operas. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  “Russalka" 
bears  the  marks  of  its  period.  Us 
j series  of  set  numbers,  its  long  vocal 
1 utterances,  with  incessant  reiterations! 
jof  flimsy  melodic  ideas;  its  choruses., 
interjected  into  the  action  because  it  is jj 
time  for  a choral  number;  its  dances, 
introduced  apparently  for  the  reason 
that  a dance  is  needed  to  give  some 
variety  to  a scene,  and  its  poverty  of 
action,  resultant,  of  course,  from  the 
necessity  of  permitting  the  prolonged 
numbers  to  proceed  xvithout  interrup- 
tion, all  belong  to  the  opera  of  the  dav:  j, 
antecedent  to  Verdi’s  reformation  of 
Italian  opera  and  Wargner’s  conquest 
of  Europe  with  " his  endless  melody. 
Only  in  the  melodic  types  does  one  ^ 
find,  the  influence  of  Russia,  and  this 
as  usual,  proclaims  itself  most  cjeai to- 
rn the  choruses. 

Old  Fashioned  Contrasts. 

The  old  fashioned  contrast  between 
rustics  and  courtiers  is  provided  by  the 
Prince’s  wooing  of  the  miller’s  daughter 
in  the  first  act  and  his  wedding  to  a 
lady  in  the  second.  Tlie  plunge  of  the  v 
miller's  daughter  into  the  watOFS  sug-  J 
scats  “Loreley”  forcibly  and  her  myste- 
rious singing  from  “off  stage”  in  the  " 
wedding  scene  ought  to  have  a thrill 


■ fra.',  . 





knew  the  Russian  water  sprites  in  •-e 

4fc)  ’ shape  e f.  their  cousins  the  Mclusir.es, 

Undines  and  Loreleis  ot  a more 

__  _1k , — familiar  literature.  The  folklore  o. 

i which  wa?  entirely  missing  last  evening.  r>ousaikas  is  infinitely  richer  than 
> ju  fact,  pretty  nearly  everything  in  ...  ...  ...  .hia.. « anil  in- 


fes  that  bear  - the  Tinmls 
..print  of  Russian  folksong.  The 
„ilcceeding  acts  go  much  better,  with 
the  musical  honors  generally,  going 
to  the  chorus  and  dance  music. 


In  fact,  pretty  nearly  everything  in  Western  sisters,  and  in-  i|  to  the  chorus  ana  aance  music 

I Dargomijsky’s  opera  missed  fire  because  that  of  th  fa3cinatirg  But  of  this  Dargomijsky  rather  lacks  drama  and 

there  was  not  any  fire  anywhere  about.  1 V in  the  operatic  version  has  limited  powers  of  Characteriza- 

least  were  good.  ™ B ® ? ' , poem  which  early  critics  tion,  but  when  be  is  not  imitating  th 


The  costumes  at  least  were  good.  ushtin’s  p0em,  which  early  critics 
’ They  were  Russian  even  as  the  test  was,  « hk  p 4 mach  from  the  use 
and  in  the  wedding  scene  there  was  g s^had  »«“  pushkin.s  text.  Of  that 
considerable  show  of  brave  apparel.  But  competent  to  speak.  Bur 

on  the  whole  the  mounting  of  the  work  are  n £ m6rn  modern  com- 

! was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a perhaps  also  a more  modern 

wandering  band  of  expatriates  circum-  1’  ^ waujd  have  made  a less 
i navigating  the  globe  under  discouraging  glory  around  a super- 

circumstances.  natural  bein'"  whom  the  popular  im- 

If  the  musical  quality  of  the  perform-  natural  b de  lhe  subjeet  of  so 

anee  had  been  good  something  more  agination  ,n  . 


; c - - . 

i hopeful  might  be  said  this  morning,  but 
| it  was  thin  and  generally  cold.  The 
i orchestra  was  not  of  the  kind  that  even 
1 theatre  audiences  are  accustomed  to  in 
this  city,  where  moving  picture  houses 
1 vie  with  symphonic  bodies  in  presenting 
| famous  compositions.  As  for  the  con- 
ductor, he  had  enough  to  do  to  keep 
j things  going  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  indulge  in  the  finer  details  of 
j his  art. 

Nicholas  Karlash  as  the  Miller  sang 
I with  something  more  like  style  than 
I any  one  else  in  the  cast,  but  he  acted 
so  much  that  he  seemed  overworked. 

I M;ss  Marie  Mashier  as  Natasha,  the 
| miller  s daughter,  and  Miss  Valentina 
I Valentinova  as  the  Princess  were  the 
principal  women,  and  the  tenor  w'as 
j Nicholas  Busanovsky,  who  had  a hard 
j time  of  it  with  his  two  able  bodied  loves, 
j the  princess  and  the  siren  of  the  mill 
I stream.  None  of  these  displayed  im- 
portant voice  or  vocal  skill.  The  audi- 
ence was  generous  in  its  applause. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


^ in  I I rr " f — > 

Though  it  must  be  said  in  a kindly 
spirit,  yet  it  must  be  said  in  the  *nter 
est  of  truth  that  the  first  performance 
of  the  Russian  Grand  Opera  t-ompani 


many  beliefs.  , 

In  different  parts  of  Russia  tne  peo-J 
pie  'find  rings  like  the  fairy  nns? 
Ireland,  where  the  Rousalkas  have 
danced.  They  throw'  garlands  into  the 
woods  and  upon  the  running  streams 
in  the  hope  that  the  sprites  may  send 
them  rich  husbands;  they  do  not  bathe 
on  Whitsunday  Without  first  uttering  a 
prayer,  lest  the  sprites  draw  them  into 
their  subaqueous  anodes.  Children 
who  are  stillborn  , or  die  without  bap- 
tism arc  fated  to  become  Rousalkas  un- 
less somebody  meets  them  and  pro- 
nounces the  baptismal  formula  over 
them  before  seven  years  have  passed. 
Will-o’-the-wisps  are  the  vagrant  souls 
of  such  unchristened  babes. 

Tf  you  meet  a Rousalka  without  hav- 
ing a sprig  of  wormwood  in  your  hand 
vou  will  be  ouestioned.  If  you  reply 
voluim  the  spirit  will  rhyme  it  with 
tain,  tell  you  to  hide  and  you  arc  safe, 
if  petrushka,  they  will  reply  dush ,ka . 
and  tickle  you  to  the  point  of  death. 
Tickling  is  their  method  of  torment 
when  they  do  not  draw  you  into  tne 
water.  Rousalkas  find  the  same  pleas- 
ure' in  riding  on  millwheels  as  children 
of  a large. or  small  growth  do  on  Ferris 
wheels.  Any  romantic  dramatist  oug.it 
to  be  able  to  make  a better  play  with 
such  creatures  at  his  command  Gian 
Pushkin  and  Dargomijsky  did— or  seem  , 
to  have  done— for  we  really  cannot,  sav  | 


tion,  but  when  he  is  not  imitating  the 
operatic  Italy  of  the  thirties  he  can 
write  with  considerable  effectiveness 
and  melodic  charm. 

The  performance  last  night  was  not 
inspiring.  The  orchestra  numbered 
only  twenty-seven  players  and  its 
Woeful  lack  of  strings  (there  were 
only  four  first  violins,  and  uncertain 
pitch  made  the  music  sound  much 
thinner  and  worse  scored  than  it  ac- 
tually w'as.  Even  allowing  for  the 
strain  of  much  travelling  and  worry- 
ing, the  cast  seemed  generally  inferior 


Altogether  the  plot  Is  quite  as  melo 
dramatic  and  horrible  as  any  old  time 
operagoer  could  desire.  Miss  Rosa  New- 
march  in  her  book  on  Russian  operas 
discredits  the  theory  that  this  opera  j 
should  be  regarded  as  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s  recantation  of  hie  earlier  accept- 
ance of  Wagnerian  ideas.  She  holds  | 
that  his  lyrical  style  is  the  natural  j, 
application  by  the  composer  of  methods 
suited  to  the  play.  The  rationalism 
which  is  found  in  much  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  music  is  noticeable  also  In 
this  score,  though  the  melodies  are  hie 
own  and  not  borrowed. 

There  is  much  more  dialogue  in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s  opera  than  in  that 
of  Dargomljsky  heard  on  the  previous 
evening,  but  there  is  about  the  same 
number  of  inconsequential  choruses.  ;) 
haphazard  entrances  and  ex'its,  and  pro- 
longed vocal  numbers.  One  of  the  best 
tunee  in  the  opera  Is  that  made  famous  j.  • 


in° vocal  quality  and  dramatic  equip-  *»’-  * Beethoven  quartet  sod  heard  mj  ] 

, T.  «vonin»  Boris  Bodunov”  and  another  is  the  ex-  j [ 

ment.  It  was  a stentorian  evening  unaccompanied  solo  of  Lubasha  [, 

by  and  large.  The  chorus  sang  lustily  . ^ 

in  its  peasant  choruses,  and  with 


Ot  tHG  xvuoamn  tiiuou  r ~~  , “ , , , IQ 

at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater  last  , anyt.hing  about  lest  nights  opera  from  . 
night  was  a disappointment  in  every  . BUell  a performance  as  it  received.  -Hi, 
respect  to  lovers  of  the  art.  Nothing  was  musicaUy  and  histrionically  crude.  , 
that  had  become  known  of  the  company  Tn  fact>  it  suggested  Dr.  Johnson  s . nut- 

had  led  to  great  expectations . so  far  as  tp<1 , which  was  “iH-fcd,  i’!‘kl'led„  l11;  . ,dience'  was  tne  rnnee, 

» ^ToZZ  | jvadeiitbnova  was  the  Princess  and 

?ed  to  *ook  forward  to  with  interest  * — Ernestina  'Daen  and  Gregory  ArdatolT 

was  the  opportunity  to  become  ac-  . hr  T , ||'were  respectively  “ 

quainted  with  unfamiliar  works  which  ,,  1 By  Deems  laylor 

- /•  .i  i : „ liovr  httfll  1 


good  effect,  but  the  chorus  of  rous- 
salka  in  the  moonlit  third  act  sang 
just  as  lustily,  suggesting  the  wrong 
sort  of  sirens  entirely.  Everybody 
else  went  through  the  evening  at  a 
general  level  of  forte,  w'ith  occasional 
excursions  into  pure  shouting,  and 
the  welkin  on  the  ceiling  of  the  New 
Amsterdam  was  heard  to  ring  four 
distinct  times. 

Nearly  every  principal  showed  a 
bad  tremolo  as  a result  of  such  per- 
sistent forcing.  The  best  natural, 
voice  seemed  to  be  that  of  Nikolas] 
Karlash,  who  sang  the  role  of  the  old 
miller.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
tendency  to  clowning  and  his  con- 
1 sistent  shouting  he  would  have  given 
an  effective  performance.  The  part1 
is  said  to  be  one  of  Chaliapin  s 
favorites  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
B a tremendous  thing  the  great  basso  | 
' could  make  of  it. 

Marie  Mashir  was  Natasha,  Niko- 
las Busanovsky  (very  attentive  to  the 
audience)  was  the  Prince,  Valentina 


students  of  the  lyric  drama  have  been 
taught  to  believe  are  conspicuous  land-  , ^ 
marks,  in  musical  nationalism.  : 

The  operas  of  Borodin,  Tschaikon- 
skv,  Moussorgsky  and  Bimsky-Korsa-  , 
koff,  which  have  been  heard  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan  Opera  House,  had  aroused  a 
keen  curiosity  in  Russian  music,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  created  a 
desire  for  a larger  acquaintance  with 
the  products  of  other  composers  and 
also  a better  acquaintance  which  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  would  be  of- 
fered by  performers  who  were  to  the 
Russian  manner  born.  It  seemed  hket;. 
that  something  more  might  be  learned 
of  the  spirit  of  the  works,  not  neces- 
sarily if  they  were  sung  in  the  lan- 
guage  in  which  they  were  created,  but  j 
certainly  if  they  presented  more  faith-. 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday  s late 
editions.) 

“ROUSSALKA”  IN  RUSSIAN. 

The  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company, 
-which  fled  romantically  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  the  Orient  and  flnallly 
worked  its  wav  across  the  American 
Continent,  opened  a brief  New  York 
season  last  night  at  the  New  Amster-  ( 
dam  Theatre,  presenting  DargonnJ- 
sky’s  “Roussalka”  (’’The  Mermaid”). 

will  be  changed  nightly 


certainly  if  they  presented  more  taiin-  i The  k and  will  present 

fully  the  customs  and  the  style  of  a throughout  the  week,  ana 

. .1  -i?  hern  so  pro-  , v,  nr»<*ra.s  unknown  to 


schoVof  art  which  has  been' bo  pro-  jl  Beveral  Russian  operas  -unknown  to 
foundly  influential  in  other  fields.  Y.  e 
have  long  known  the  symphonic  idiom  . 
of- the  Russians:  we  wanted  to  know  1 
more  of  the  operatic. 

“Rousalka”  Is  the  Bill 


Dargomijsky’s  “Rousalka  did  not 
promise  much  in  that  respect,  for  it  is 
not  markedly  characteristic  m its  < 
musical  style.  When  it  was  ■ 

Russia  was  just  beginning,  to  discoiei 
herself  musically.  Glinkas  Life  fo 
the  Czar”  offers  but  a glimpse  into 
the  region  with  which  wc  have  been 
made  familiar,  but  even  that  was  with- 
held from  us,  until  now  v.c  can  neser 
expect  to  hear  it.  Dargomijaky  »>- 
onlv  a follower  of  Glinka,  and  though 
he  lived  long  enough  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  men  who  set  about  the 
task  of  creating  a truly  charactei- 
school— Balakireff.  Moussorgsky, 
Borodin  and  Cui— he  had  not  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  influences 
which  had  held  sway  in  Russia  from 
nhe  latter  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth' Hence  it  was  that  last  night 
we  heard  little  else  than  echoes  of  the 
composers  who  fixed  the  sty  - - 

vgn  opera  and  dominated  it  until  ine 
ifushka— that  is,  the  young  school 
had  learned  how  to  appropriate  al’d 
nte  the  idiom  which  they  found  in  , 

PlVstnnigW  we®' heard  only  poor  Bel-  I 
liA  DonUetti  and  Auber  for  as  long  i 
- time  as  duty  permitted  us  to  sit  it 
aut  And  poor  Bellini,  Donizetti  ana 
Tuber  arc  not  imoroved  by  poor  sing- 
■ 4g  and  atrocious9  orchestral  playing  ' 
>:mply  because  the  singers  and  the 
Sige  chanced  to  be  Russian  Com- 
•nanies^of  better  native  artists  have  : 
ravished  what  some  persona  call  our  i, 

provinces  for  years  *lth  - .^“it  was  '! 
?rjre  in  our  Metropolitan  list.  It  was 
r.ot  until  some  folk  mus'c  and  dance 
interpreted  the  action  of  the  first  act 
and  some  pretty  choral  music  accom- 
' Y:rf v o marriage  ceremony  enli\ened 

pulsation  in  our  blood  and  the  breath  , 
of  a fresh  and  unconventional  br^ez  , 

fanned  our  cheeks. 

Opera  Based  on  Folklore 
The  title  of  the  opera  had  invited 
us  . to  pleasant  experiences,  though  ve 


America. 

Alexander  Sergeivich  Dargomljsky 
founded  the  text  of  “Roussalka” 
upon  Pushkin’s  dramatic  poem  of 
the  same  name;  the  opera  was  first 
performed  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre, 
St.  Petersburg,  in  May,  1856.  The 
story,  briefly,  runs  as  follows; 


(Were  respectively  the  Princess’s 
maid  and  a hunter.  David  Tulchinoff. 
as  a comic  marriage  broker,  did  the 
best  acting  of  the  evening. 

The  scenery  was  a disappointment. 
It  might  have  been  naive  but  was 
merely  bad.  Michael  Feveiskv  con- 
ducted and  at  least  got  a fair  degree 
of  rhythmic  precision  out  of  his  over- 
balanced orchestra.  The  audience 
was  large,  Russian,  and  enthusiastic. 

htU~T  ^ / j ? Z- 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  THElTRF.-mm£- 
Korsakoff.,  -Tsar's  Bride.  ™'n”b*rs 

of  the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Lompanr- 

Tbe  Cast. 

e w lain  ■ • .Nicholas  Karlash 

01  sa  KdLSJLnsfcara 

E{s^^'v.v:.v 

gr 

Mfl  Skuratof  

e'r° Conductor'. .... . . ..Michael  Be»el»ky 


r By  XV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  second  evening  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Russian  Opera  Company  a 
ory  briefly,  runs  as  — . i the  New  Amstercam  Theatre,  wl 

Natasha,  the  daughter  of  a miller,  last  evening,  opera', 

is  beloved  by  a young  Prince,  w^oj  “°"ie°Tsa r™BHde- This  work  was  first 
deserts  her  to  marry  a Princess.  formed  in  the  Solodornikov  Theater  a 

unhappy  heroine,  unable  to  endure  pr_vate  ,nstitution.  in  Moscow  in  1899^ 
her  betrayal,  drowns  herself  in  the  j politov.iivanov  conducting.  _ded 

m^lraceTnd'  is  turned  into  a water  ^great  success,  ^he 
smite  or  “Roussalka,”  a sort  of  Rus-  on  a play  by  U®° mTme-ieff 
Sian  “Lorelei.”  Her  vome  is  heard  at  meMary  matter  ne  ^ 

^Ls^forThe'princeM^nd  her  un-  1 cu®t°'|n’  frTm ^he fairest  o’f'his^ubjects.  the  use  of  academic  formulas  a..u  v. 
woiHiy  ^spouse,  and  the  lapse  of  years  i 

proves  the  prediction  true.  the  1 daushter  ° ^ ^nd**  a’lTeadv  betrothed  to  t ^BotN  cfodounoff  a-  j -‘Snegourotcl' 

The  Prince,  unable  to  stand  th®|0f  Novgorod,  an  • who  has  i - • ’“”rV'5,t  f 

pangs  of  his  guilty  conscience  still  I y,*ofr,< » ,0^eya^th  vowed  that 

haunts  the  mill,  now  rmned  and  de-  [ Mlen  m 1^^^  marry  another  obtains 
serted.  At  last  the  Roussalka  sends  l^he]o^a  ‘ ortion  from  a physician,  but- 
her  little  daughter,  -who  is  the  Pnnca _s  | ’asnotj’s  discarded  mistress.Lubashd,  | 
child,  to  'beg  her  father  to  J0in  th  de  becoming  acqualnted  wU  *Tith  he,'- 
in  their  watery  kingdom.  As  the  bribes  the  same  Ph^SK:^  t0  destroy 
Prince  is  pondering  the  invitation,  tihe  favors  to  give  her  a po 
miller,  now  demented  by  grief,  recog-  her  rival's  beauty, 
nizes  his  daughter’s  betrayer  and  Plot  of  the  Opera, 

pushes  him  into  the  waters.  A flnm  choice  falls  on  Martha, 

tableau  shows  the  Prince  and  bho  L^e  she  learns  of  it 

Roussalka  once  more  united  iSters  the  love  potion  to  the  gfrl.  Then 


In  the  first  act.  which  was  passably 
sung  by  Mme.  Zenia  Ershova. 

Action  Is  Disjointed. 

i But  it  would  be  profitless  to  enter  into 
i any  searching  examination  of  the  music^ 
i The  performance  was  better  than  that  of 
the  previous  night,  but  it  was  clear  that 
j it  fell  far  short  of  the  possibilities  or 
| the  work.  Whether  “The  Tsar's  Bride 
would  be  ar.  interesting  opera  if  present- 
i ed  as  op-rss  are  at  the  Metropolitan  may 
| be  regarded  as  doubtful.  Its  action  is 
| disjointed.  Its  musical  expressiveness  is 
generally  thing  and  inadequate  to  the 
' emotions  of  the  scene  and  its  few  flights 
i of  dramatic  utterance  are  too  far  sep- 
arated and  too  sluggish  in  character  to 
keep  pace  with  the  swift  receptivities  of 
a New  York  audience. 

Two  Fingers  of  last  evening  not  heard 
on  Monday  were  Mme.  Ershova,  already 
mentidned.  and  Jacob  Lukin  as  Grias- 
noy.  The  former  is  evidently  a stnger 
o t some  training  and  experience,  but 
almost  devoid  of  ability  to  make  dra- 
matic points,  while  Mr.  Lukin  proved 
himself  an  ardent  disciple  cf  Mr.  Cha- 
liapin, whom  he  followed  enthusiasti- 
cally and  at  a respectful  distance.  Mr 
Karlasch  as  Sobakin  was  the  miller  of 
the  previous  evening  without  n *l°ur’ 
and  a young  woman  called  Mtss  Olga 
Kasanskaya  as  the  unfortunate  ch0'®® 
of  the  monarch  exhibited  a remarkable 
soprano  of  the  highest  and  most  picrchng  _ 
type  Some  very  curious  qualities  or  I 
tone  were  produced  by  the  chorus,  and  J 
on  the  whole  it  was  an  evening  of  1 
strange  vocal  doings. 

By  H.  L.  Krehbie! 

^>werr<TT^!‘T».t7t.UrrJ  TIIJIL  J 

The  most  obvious  lesson  imparted  DjH 
the  performance  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
fej  “The  Tsar’s  Bride”  by  the  Russian  com* 
panv  at  the  New  Amsterdam  TheateB 
),  last  night  was  that  appreciation  of  t-.<« 
opera  was  largely  conditioned  upon 
I!  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language* 
The  audience,  not  large  at  the  begin* 
ii  nins  0f  the  evening,  thinned  out  rap* 
' X after  the  first  act.  and  the  reaso  ■ 
seemed  to  be  that  these  to  v.-hom  th* 
! language  was  unfamiliar  were  unabl* 
to  find6  enough  entertainment  m th  ■ 
music  to  induce  them  to  observe  th* 

| drama  to  its  conclusion.  Small  blam* 
I to  them  if  they  continued  to  leaiejh* 
!j  theater  in  shoals  as  the  * 

\\  wore  on. 

Story  Hard  to  Follow 

The  plot,  which  deals  with  a caang* 
of  Philters,  is  not  easy  to  understan* 
at  best  There  is  little  action,  muc* 

dialogue  and  comparatively  little  of  thB 

kind  of  music  heard  in  Itahan,  Fre»c| 
or  German  operas,  w-hich  exerts  ■ 
charm  even  for  those  to  whom  a 1 ar* 
fo-eie-n  texts.  To  make  matters  sti* 
“o‘r,f  there  was  no  book  of  words  xU 
be  had.  the  only  guide  to  the  lingunj 
rally  illiterate  was  a pamphlet/whic* 
told'  the  story  of  the  opera.  ■ 

In  style  the  opera  is  of  a type  ■ 
which  the  musically  instructed  con ^1 
discover  a kind  of  compromise  betweel 
the  use  of  academic  formulas  and  tri 


Houssaitvu,  uiv.v  - i iBtera  tne  love  ~ rear's 

This  story  is  strikingly  like  that  oil  ^ the  announcement  of  the 

operatic  pomposities.  Musically.  Dar-  Ma^joe,  ^ she  ddresses  loving 


gomijsky’s  work  is  incomparably 
belter  than  Catalam’s.  Not  that  the 
score  of  “Roussalka”  is  a masterpiece, 
by  any  means.  It  is  a curious  mix- 
ture of  imitation  early  Verdi  and 
authentic  Slavic  music.  The  first 
act  with  a succession  of  cavatinas 
and  duets  and  trios,  drags  horribly , 
except  for  some  rousing  choruses  and  , 


rZtoffto  whom  she  addresses  loving 
,-a*  n'rr,ia~nov  finding  his  plan  a 
7^.  if .f-ehlm^uPto 


ka”  has  made  the  pub^c  somewhat  f 
miliar.  But  none  of  tnesc  °PeJa5 
sents  such  long  stretches  of  dialog^ 
and  such  a paucity  of  set.  for 
sensuous  melody  as  does  T T] 

Bride.”  The  musical  structure  of  t. 
dialogue  was  no  doubt  interesting 
the  serious-minded  listeners  who  u 
derstood  the  words;  to  the  rest  it  w- 
a riddle  in  the  solution  of  which  tt 
plot  and  its  development  gave  but  M 
tie  help. 

Some  Refreshment  for  the  Ear  i 

There  was  refreshment  for  the  e. 
in  the  stirring  “Glory"  tune  . S.avai 
which  recalled  the  finale  of  the  secoi 
scene  of  “Boris  Godounoff  to  me 
operagoer?  and  a theme  from  or,e 
Beethoven’s  Rasoumoffski  Quart 
(that  in  E minor)  to  tne  lovers 
chamber  music.  Also  in  an  unaccoi 


* 


failure,  is  ready  to  give  n.n.se  chamber  music.  Also  m an  ui 

iustice  but  now  discovers  that  Lubashe  j ie(J  song  in  tbe  first  act. 
has  tricked  him  and  that  Martha  re-  | p ted  at  once  a melody  in  Bad  j 
. . aPBtTovlng  potion,  ne  ] „g”'  Matthew  Passion  and  some,  of  t» 


XelThTbeXy  destroying  potion  He 

stabs  Lubasha  and  rushes  awaj  while 

Xfnrtha  still  believing  him  to  be  ner 
Lvkott  Cries  wildly  for  him  to  return 


1,'l.arnclermie*  of  Russian  folksong, 
■(fotli  of  those  pieces  provided  recur-. 
- j (CnF  typical  themes  in  the  progress  of 
r,!i‘  e opera,  but  what  these,  and  other' 
JlBi rases  similarly  used,  signified  could 
knowledge 
t thus 
there 
_ tangible 

:epl  the  barbaric  glitter  of  some  of 
e costumes,  the  singing  and  acting 
I two  men.  Karlash  and  Lukin,  both 
ep-voiced.  and  the  singing  of  the 
amatic  soprano,  Krshova.  The  ill- 
lanced  and  incompetent  orchestra 
nply  made  mock  of  the  colorful 
arm  usually  found  in  Rimsky-Kor- 
koff’s  scores. 

By  Deems  Taylor 

/ t*  . J 

(IiepnmdTiytom  yrsteiiturrs  late 
cUi  teems.) 

"THE  TSAR'S  BRIDE.” 

At  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 
Sht  the  Russian  Grand  Opera 
ny  offered  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  | 
bera  ''The  Tsai's  Bride”  as  the  §ec-  f 
id  bin  of  its  first  week.  The  won-  J 
jT  is  that  Rimsky’s  opera  was  not  | 
osen  to  open  the  run,  as  it  is  far 
perior  to  Dargomijsky's  “Rous- 
lka,"  Monday  night’s  offering,  and 
Us  better  sung  in  the  bargain, 
j ‘The-  TsaiJs  Bride,”  with  a text 
rnded  on  a play  by  Mey,  had  its 
|st  performance  in  Moscow  in  1S99. 
e subject  had  been  considered  by 
irodine  twenty  years  earlier,  but  was 
rejiv-p  ally  abandoned  by  him.  The  period  j 
that  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  about  I 
•5.  Griasnoy,  a member  of  the' 
richniki,  the  Tsar's  dreaded  body-  I 
£ 3rd,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Marpha, 
IRoakin  s daughter,  who  is  bethrothed 
a young  noble  named  Lykoff. 
asnoy,  desiring  the  girl,  procures 
m Bomely,  the  Tsar’s  physician,  a 
e philtre  which  he  plans  to  give 
:ri* lj  by  stealth,  but  is  overheard  by  his 
altlcjitoff  mistress,  Lubasha. 
rrjmbasha  then  goes  to  Bomely,  and, 

: ';aj  the  price  of  her  love,  buys  from 
n a second  philtre,  guaranteed  to 
he  wits  and  beauty  of  the  one 


some  gbod  singing.  Tlio  best  _ 
formance  was  given  by  Zenia  Krshova 
as  Lubaehu.  She  is  a mezzo-sopran 
I with  a voice  of  considerable  beauty 
and  really  knows  how  to  sing.  Her 
first  song,  the  unaccompanied  air 
! mentioned  above,  was  the  best  lilt  of 
singing  that  tho  Russian  season  has 
} yet  disclosed  and  was  a thoroughly 
delightful  example  of  lyric  art.  Her 
I voice  lacks  power  In  lower  regis- 
I ter,  but-  Bile  used  it  so  well  that 
she  was  always  audible  even  when 
j the  orchestra  was  at  its  brassiest.  Ac- 
cording to  several  well-informed  audi- 
tors, she  is  not  one  or  the  original 
company  at  all,  but  a guest  artist, 
borrowed  from  Balieff’s  ‘’Chauve 
Souris”  company. 

Jacob  Lukin,  as  Griasnoy,  had  a 
good  make-up  and  acted  effectively, 
and  although  he  was  rather  consist- 
ently stentorian,  managed  to  give  a 
convincing  performance.  Nikolas 
Karlash,  as  Sobakin,  and  Nikolas 
Busanovsky,  as  Likoff,  made  them- 
selves heard  in  emphatic  fashion,  and 
O',  ft  a Kasanskaya  was  a beatulfu! 
Marpha  to  look  at.  albeit  painfully 
shrill  to  hear. 

The  chorus  singing  was  raucous 
but  had  confidence  and  spirit.  The 
scenery  looked  familiar.  To-night’s 
performance  will  be  Chaikovsky’s 
“Pique  Dame,"  with  Nina  Koshetz  t.:s 
guest  soprano.  She  ought  to  make 
things  interesting. 


ka-7  " 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  T H E A T R E—  "Pique 
Dame,”  by  members  of  the  Russian  Grand 
Opera  Company. 

Tlie  Cast. 

The  Countess  Mrs.  Popova 

sa  Nina  Ivoshetz 

Pauline  Valentina  Valentinova 

Governess  Barbara  Doseiva 

Hermann  Vladimir  Danlloff 

Tom  sky  Max  Panteleeff 

Prince  Jel’etski Vladimir  Radeef 

SuriTi  Gregory  Ardatoff 

Cheka  llnski  

N'arumoff  Anatole  Grosneff 

Chaplinsky  Nicholas  Kosloff 

INTERMEZZO. 

Priliapa  Olga  Kasanskaya 

Zlatognr  Max  Panteleeff 

Milovzor  Valentina  Valentinova 

Conductor  Eugene  Feurst. 
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drinks  it.  Then,  Brangaene- 
J1J?,  she'  steals  Griasnoy’s  love  potion 
Jl  substitutes  her  own,  which ' he 
' i es  to  Marpha.  Just  as  Marpha  has 
®;fen  the  fatal  draught  the  chief  of 
Oprichniki  enters  to  announce 
ntoi'jt  the  Tsar  Ivan  has  chosen  Marpha 
lint  I his  bride.  She  swoons,  poor  girl, 
tt'fc  Ve  next  see  Marpha,  now  the 
1(i:i|i|iritsa,  alternately  mad  and  6ane. 
asnoy,  still  infatuated  with  her, 
i had  her  ex-fiance,  Lykoff,  exe- 
mpted in  the  purely  operatic  hope  of 
WiNtning  her  love.  This  device  prov- 
b»!  ineffective,  Griasnoy  publicly  con- 
‘“Sg5es  that,  be  gave  Marpha  a love 
. « j,on*  anci  avvaits  judgment.  At  this 
^umont  Lubasha  comes  forward  to 
villi  .'ounce  that  it  was  her  drink,  not 
vMstasnoy’s,  that  unbalanced  Marpha’s 
id.  So  Griasnoy  stabs  Lubasha 
I 13  ,ed  away  to  judgment  while 
..jjfjlrpha  raves. 

irtj  ome  of  this  is  rather  silly  and 
complicated,  but  it  does  offer 
rues  to  a composer,  and  Rimsky- 
made  the  most  of  them, 
be  score  is  always  charming  and 
:h  of  it  is  eloquent,  and  not  even 
rdtiH  Perfunctory  playing  of  list  night’s 
pis; Deviated  orchestra  could  quite  ob- 
l*wf-ate  the  color  and  telling  qualities 
llie  instrumentation.  As  in  nearly 
^Russian  operas,  the  composer  has 
A16  liberal  use  of  folksongs  and 
lilies  and  has  used  them  well.  The 
ous'  ‘‘Gloria’’  tune,  the  one  that 
issoi  gsky  uses  in  the  coronation 
le  of  “Boris,”  here  appears,  first 
i.  Chorus  sung  by  Griasnoy’s  re- 
ers  and  later  as  a leitmotiv  for  the 
r.  A folk  dance,  “Pliasovaya,”  is 
mingiy  employed  in  the  first’ act, 
i the  lovely  unaccompanied  air  sung 
ubasna  at  her  first  appearance  is 
er  a folksong-  or  a wonderful  imi- 
>n  of  one. 

msky’s  own  music  is  just  as  ef- 
and  exhibits  the  romantic 
ism  and  melting  chromatic  har- 
ies  that  characterize  his  best 
Despite  its  rather  conven- 
illy  operatic  book,  “The  Tsar’s 
e’  measures  up  well  with 
egurochka.”  and  if  the  -Metro- 
an  Opera  Company  is  really  de- 

Ii s of  producing  interesting  Rus- 
works  it  could  do  much  worse 
give  New  York  a chance  to  hear 
Tsar’s  Bride.” 

st  night  s performance  was 
sr  better  than  Monday’s,  at  least 

liTr!.aios  f°.r  there  waa  much  Jess 
[tms  und,  in  on©  or 


“PIQUE  DAME.” 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
revived  Chaikovsky’s  opera,  “Pique 
b Dame,”  during  the  season  of  1909- 
1910,  without  any’  great  success.  Last 
night’s  performance  of  It  by  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Opera  Company  at  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre  did  much 
to  explain  the  failure.  Even  dis- 
counting the  defects  of  the  produc- 
tion, “Pique  Dame”  is  not  of  the  stuff 
that  makes  enduring  operatic  works. 

The  libretto  is 'founded  on  a tale  by 
Pushkin,  and  was  written  by  Modeste 
Chaikovsky’,  the  composer’s  brother, 
for  another  musician,  who  promptly 
rejected  it.  Piotr  Ilich,  with  com- 
mendable fraternal  loyalty,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  enchanted  with  it,  and, 
taking  it  -with  him  during  a trip  to 
Italy,  wrote  the  entire  score  in  six 
weeks.  It  was  first  performed  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  1890. 

The  story,  for  those  whose  operatic 
memories  postdate  1910,  is  here  ap- 
pended : 

The  hero,  Herman,  is  an  inveterate 
gambler.  Meeting  Liea  in  the  sum- 
mer garden  in  St.  Petersburg  he  falls 
violently  in  love  with  her.  He  learns 
that  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  an 
old  Countess  who  is  bo  lucky  at  cards 
that  she  has  been  nicknamed  "Pique 
I Dame”  (“the  Queens  of  Spades”). 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  old  lady’s  suc- 
cess at  card  playing  is  founded  upon 
a secret  combination  of  three  cards 
which  she  alone  knows.  Lisa,  by  the 
way,  is  affianced  to  Prince  Jeletsky; 
she  returns  Herman's  love,  however. 

Herman,  bent  on  discovering  the 
card  secret  at  all  costs,  hides  in  the 
Countess’s  bedroom  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  her  to  tell.  The"  shock  of 
finding  the  young  gambler  in  her 
room  kills  the  old  Countess,  so  that  [ 
Herman  learns  nothing.  Tormented; 
by  remorse,  he  is  haunted  by  the 1 
Countess’s  ghost,  who  finally’  shows 
him  the  mystic  three-card  combina- 
tion. 

The  night  following  liter  funeral 
Herman  goes  to  the  Countess's  house 
and  plays  cards  with  Jeletsky.  Twice 
he  plays  the  combination  revealed  to 
him  by  the  ghost  and  twice  he  wins. 
Confident  of.  success,  he  stakes  every- 
thing on  the  third  and  last  play’,  but 
Instead  of  the.  card  he  expected  turns 
up  the  queen  of  spades.  In  despair 
and  haunted  by  the  sneering  appari- 
tion , of  the  dead  Countess,  Herman 
kills  himself. 


I*  rtttnnTrTMin  Talc  tb  iJJTteflu 

ree  acts  arid  soven  scenes — or 
so  Chaikovsky  makes  It  seem.  The 
score  has  brief  moments  of  beauty  and 
compelling  Interest-  but  In  general  is 
singularly  wanting  In  dramatic  power 
or  coliesiveness.  The  composer  electa 
to  • eke  out  his  action  with  a good 
many  extraneous  numbers,  including 
u singnlurly  fatuous  ballet,  none  of  j 
which  has  more  than  a drawing  room, 
ballad  interest.  The  ballet,  in  fact,  | 
Is  the  composer  at  his  worst — Chai- 
kovsky hoping  to  write  like  Mozart 
and  sounding  like  Catalani. 

The  performance  had  a few  points 
of  interest.  Nina  Koslietz,  the  guest 
soprano,  as  Lisa,  bravely  attacked 
one  of  the  most  ineffective  prima 
donna  roles  ever  written  and  by 
sheer  virtue  of  good  acting  and  some 
superb  dramatic  singing,  managed  to 
galvanize  It  into  life.  Max  Panteleef, 
who  had  the  rather  unimportant  role 
of  Tomsky,  has  an  excellent  baritone 
voice  which  he  uses  effectively  and 
discreetly.  He  acted  very  well,  in  the 
bargain,  and  revealed  himself  as  the 
best  male  singer  the  company  has 
yet  produced.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  he  has  not  been  used 
In  the  more  important  parts. 

Vladimir  Danlloff,  as  Paul,  dis- 
played an  inoffensive  tenor  voice 
and  acted  gracefully.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  cast  and  chorus  were 
about  as  usual.  Eugene  Fuerst  con- 
ducted the  orchestra,  which  made 
hash  of  Chaikovsky’s  symphonic 
scoring. 

The  company  seemed  strangely  un- 
familiar with  the  score.  Every  one, 
Mme.  Koshetz  and  Mr.  Danlloff  hon- 
orable excepted,  kept  both  eyes  glued 
to  the  conductor,  while  the  prompter, 
perfectly  audible  in  the  right  lower 
entrance,  read  the  libretto  aloud  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  whole  per- 
formance was  more  like  a first  or- 
chestra rehearsal  than  the  close  of 
a cross-country  tour. 

The  real  star  of  the  evening,  by  tho 
way,  was  not  on  the  programme 
This  was  the  Cupid  of  the  ballet 
scene,  impersonated  by  a young 
woman  of  four  years  or  so,  who  had 
obviously  come  straight  off  a wedding 
I cake,  and  who,  balanced  precariously 
but  triumphantly  on  one  microscopic 
jeg,  received  the  ecstatic  cheers  of 
,the  audience  with  a smile  that  was 
none  the  less  winning  for  being 
slightly  toothless. 


Q 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Tschaikowsky’s  opera,  “Pique  Dame, 

] was, given  by  the  Russian  Opera  Com- 
panj^  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater  j 
last  evening.  This  work  is  not  unknown  j 
here.  It  was  produced  at  the  Metropoli-  ! 
tan  Opera  House  on  March  6,  1910.  Mmig.  1 
Emmy  Destinn  and  the  giant  Czech,  Leo  1 
Sle-zak,  were  the  principal  singers,  sur- 
rounded by  Mme.  Anna.  Kleitsehik,  Mr. 
Did u r,  John  Forsel,  the  Scandinavian  i 
barytone,  who  enjoyed  his  brief  hour  on 
the  local  stage,  and  some  of  the  other 
l p'der  members  of  the  company,  inclufi- 
[ ‘n-g  Miss  Mattfeld  and  Miss  Sparkes. 

Mme.  Alma  Gluck  appeared  in  the  inter- 
j-  mezzo.  Gustave  Manlcr  conducted: 

||  . Respite  the  charm  of  the  pure  Mozart 
in  the  intermezzo  and  the  genuinely 
j dramatic  music  which  expressed  the 
emotions  of  JJertuan  and  Lisa,  the  I 
opera  had  no  success  with  the  patrons  ; 
| °f  the  Metropolitan.  Discussion  of  the  ■ 
score  would  be  fruitless  at  this  time. 

- It  is  only  essential  to  note  that  it  dif-  ; 
fers  radically  from  those  of  the  two 
operas  heard  betore  it  in  the  present 
Russian  season.  The  web  of  the  music 
is  a dramatic  recitative  of  melodic 
character.  There  are  a few  set  num- 
bers and  there  are  none  of  that  pro- 
tracted kind  found  in  the  "Russalka” 
of  Dargomi.isky  and  the  “Tsar's  Bride" 
of  Rimsky-Korsakov. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  Russians’  season 
did  not  begin  with  this  opera,  which 
offers  so  much  more . really  dramatic 
music  than  the  other  two  and  which 
has  a greater  variety  ttnd  a swifter 
method  of  impression.  Even  the  per- 
formance assumed  a.  livelier  aspect  than 
its  predecessors.  The  recitatives,  tou 
frequently  delivered  violently  and  with- 
out musical  quality,  nevertheless  had 
■some  theatrical  effects,  and  in  the  lyric 
passages  the  singers  sometimes  almost 
sang.  But  on  the  whole  the  musical 
presentation . of  the  opera  was  not  of  a 
high  order. 

Mme.  Nina  Koshetz  as  Lisa  ap- ' . 
j proae  ied  more  nearly  to  artistic 
achievement  than  most  of  her  associates,  f 
I among  whom  Vladimir  Danlloff  as - 
j Herman,  the  hero  of  the  story,  distin-  i 
| guished  himself  by  stentorian  delivery  I 
j which  betokened  much  physical  force.  I 
Jt  is  unnecessary  to  catalogue  the  other 


singers.  This  evening  "Boris  Godunov" 
will  be  given. 


Rimsky  - Korsakoff's  “Tho  Czar’s 
Bride,”  a four-act  opera  falling  about 
midway  between  the  Metropolitan'*  re- 
iscrit  novelty,  ” The  Snow  Maid,"  and 
the  posthumous  " Coq  d'Or,”  which  the 
Russian  censors  barred,  but  which  is  the 
favorite  In  New  York,  was  produced  for 
what  was  doubtless  its  first  local  hear- 
ing at  the  Russian  Opera  Company's 
second  performance  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam last  night.  A»  at  Monday's  open-  | 
ing,  there  was  a large  audience,  includ- 
ing many  Russian  cpmpatrlots,  who 
welcomed  the  singers  from  their  wan- 
derings around  the  world. 

Americans  have  a special  Interest  In 
the  composer,  whose  first  orchestral 
work— the  first  symphony  produced  in 
Petrograd  by  a Russian— was  written  by 
him  as  a young  naval  cadet  with  the 
Russian  squadron  that  lay  In  New  York 
Harbor  during  a critical  time  of  our 
Civil  War.  His  first  opera,  now  called 

Ivan  the  Terrible.”  came  a few  years 
later  In  Russia,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  sea. 

"The  Czar’s  Bride”  concerns  the 
same  Czar,  without,  however,  involving 
the  earlier  heroine  of  “ The  Maid  of 
Pskov.”  It  is  the  eighth  among  Rim- 
sky’s dozen  or  fifteen  works  for  the 
Stage.  The  story,  by  Mey  and  Tumeneff. 
follows  the  former  Czar's  custom  of 
choosing  their  own  mates. 

Ivan’s  eye  had  lighted  on  the  merchant 
Sobakin’s  daughter  Martha,  betrothed 
already  to  Lykoff  and  sought  also  by 
Griasnoy,  who  begs  a love  potion  from 
the  court  doctor.  The  man’s  mistress 
substitutes  another  drug,  by  which 
Martha  falls  ill.  Her  fiance,  falsely 
charged  with  poisoning  her.  is  ordered 
to  execution  by  the  Czar.  The  girl  at 
last  goes  mad.  The  Emperor  appears 
only  in  the  background  of  the  opera,  but 
the  chorus  of  Boyars,  who  come  to  an- 
nounce his  choice  of  Martha  a3  bride,  is 
among  the  effective- episodes. 

Three  of  Mr.  Fedoroff’s  singers  reap- 
peared last  night,  Mr.  Karlash  again  as  | 
a father,  Sobakin;  Mr.  Busanovsky  as  I 
the  bridegroom,  Lkkoff,  and  Mr.  Tulchi-  1 
noff  as  the  Czar's  messenger.  Mr. 
Feveisky  again  conducted.  With  Olga  ! 
Kasanskaya  in  the  name  r8Ic,  other  j 
newcomers  were  Claudia  Ivanova,  Zenia  : 
Ershova,  Sophie  Fiher  and  Barbara  [ 
Lesreva  among  the  women,  and  among  | 
the  men,  Jacob  Lukin  as  Griasndv,  who  l 
had  an  ovation  as  the  finest  of  villains,  : 
and  Nicholas  Kosloff  as  physician  to  the 
Czar. 

Modest  Miss  Ershova,  as  a lady  vll-  i 
lain,  did  one  of  the  best  bits  of  sing-  | 
ing  yet  heard  from  this  company.  Her  I 
air  in  the  first  act,  sung  unaccom-  j 
panied,  in  Oriental  scale,  was  as  strik-  I 
ing  to  Western  ears  as  the  composer's 
famous  song  of  the  Shepherd  Lehl  or 
his  Hindood  love  song  of  the  Queen  of  | 
Shemakan  in  other  operas.  This  curi- 
ous air,  ” As  a mother  loves  her  daugh- 
ter,” was  like  the  gentle  croon  of  an 
orphan  girl. 

A Russian  wedding  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Moscow  looked  not  unlike  a pre- 
vious mythical  marriage  in  “ The  Mer- 
maid.” Yet  the  stage  picture  pleased 
unaccustomed  spectators:  it  had  bar- 
baric curves  of  the  original  “ Boris  ” 
sets  on  Broadway:  it  was  racy  with 
exotic  color,  like  a ^wildflower,  and  it 
carried  double  measure  of  Slavic  per- 
spective when  shown,  as  Joseph  'Conrad 
would  say.  under  Western  eyes. 

For  its  second  week  here  the  Russian 
company  last  night  announced  repeti- 
tions next  Monday  of  “ Eifgene  Onegin," 
Tuesday  “ The  Demon,”  Wednesday 
" The  Czar's  Bride,”  Thursday  “ The 
Snow  Maid,”  Friday  ” Boris  Godunov," 
Saturday  matinee  ” Onegin  ” for  the 
third  time,  and  Saturday  night.  May  20, 
“ Pique  Dame.” 


/■St  Sty  ' '*?*'*— 

SING  “ BORIS  ” IN  RUSSIAN. 

Fedoroff  Artists  Get  New  Princess 
From  the  “ Chauve  Souris.” 

Russia's  tragic  masterpiece,  ” Boris 
Godunoff  ” was  sung  for  tho  forty-sixth 
time  in  New  York,  but  the  first  by 
Russian  singers  in  their  own  tongue, 
before  a large  audience  last  night  at 
the  New  Amsterdam.  Four  evenings  of 
Mr.  Fedoroff’s  world-circling  company' 
had  brought  works  by  four  composers, 
hal  fof  them  new,  to  the  local  stage.'1 
Moussorgsky’s  opera,  however,  recalled 
the  most  recent  triumphs  of  Chaliapin 
in  the  otherwise  Italian  ensemble  at  tlie 
Metropolitan. 

Mr.  Karlash.  one  of  three  in  the  Rus- 
sian troupe  who  had  sung  the  role  of 
Czar  Boris  on  tour,  gave  a good  ac- 
count of  the  character  last  evening. 
(Miss  Ivanova  was  the  Czarevitch  and 
Mr.  Danlloff  the  Pretender,  Dmitri, 
while  the  Polish  princess,  Marina,  wasj 
I sung  by  Miss  Ershova,  contralto,  bor- 
rowed once  before  this  week  from  Mr." 
Gest  s company  of  the  ” Chauve  Sou- 
ris.” 

Mr.  Tulchinoff  acted  the  drunken 
monk.  Varlgam,  and  Max  Panteleeff 
the  monk  Ptmer.n.  Others  in  unaf- 
fected native  guise  gave  verisimilitude 
to  minor  roles.  Among  these  were  Olga 
Mlchaelovskaya,  Mrs.  Popova,  Miss 
Valentinova,  Messrs.  Vladimir  Svetloff. 
Nicholas  Kosloff  and  Leonid  Gorlenko, 
and  Mr.  Feveisky  conducted. 

Seven  scenes  from  the  five-act  score 
were  used,  beginning  with  that  after 
the  coronation.  The  later  episode  of  the 
Russian  people  wandering  in  the  snow 
was  omitted,  and  the  opera  ended  in 
the  manner  familiar  here  with  the 
death  scene  of  Boris  Godunov'. 


opera's  scenes 
diet  f. 


‘THE  D1 


were  staged  by  Medre- 

ii 

,/  OPERA 


THE  DEMON,  fantastic  opera  In  three  acts, 
comprising  six  scenes,  with  prolocuc  and 
epilogue.  Book  in  Russian  by  Wiskow^- 
tov,  from  the  poem  of  Mikhail  Yurevttch 
Lermontov.  Music  by  Anton  Grigorie- 
vich Rubinstein.  At  the  New  Amsterdam 

Prince® Guda I Nicholas  Kartash 

Tamara,  his  daughter  ...Nina  Koshetz 

Prince  Sinodal Vladimir 

Vieesenger"! ! ! '.  / ! ’. ! I*. ! ! 

The  Old  Nurse Barbara 

Demon,  the  evil  spirit . Jacob  Lukir i 

Angel  \ Emma  Mlrovich 

Conductor,  Michael  Feveisky. 


the  Frenchman,  and  Ardatoff  as  Zaret- 
I { ” ' aky.  Mr.  Fuerst  conducted  a competent 

I \ ensemble,  effective  in  moments  of  choral 

1 JC  singing  like  a volley  of  guns.  Tne  prin- 

By  MAX  SMITH.  clpals.  without  world-famous  voices. 

' „ were  yet  letter  perfect  as  actors  to  the 

THE  Russian  Opera  Company  manner  born,  neither  needing  a 

unrnne-  a Riirnriqp  last  nielit prompter— the  bane  of  Italian  companies  j 

Sprang  a surprise  last  nigiu  _nor  missing  fire  in  a true  Slavic  cli-  l j 

unfortunately  upon  the  smallest  max  which  is  among  the  few  pistol  duels 

audience  Of  the  week — -by  giving  0 L.ocal^hlstory  of  the  work,  aside  from 

a performance  of  “Boris  Godunoff"  a Metropolitan  production  In  recent-  sea- 
a penormance  or  Dons  uouuuou  BQns  ha^  conslsted  0f  a concert  version 

that  without  exaggeration  might  given  by  Damroscb.  when  Mr.  de  Go- 
be  recommended  to  the  Metro-  m * 9J4  a^the' StaA  Casin  * 

politan  Opera  Company  as  a model  an_east 
to  study  and  emulate- 

Not  that  it  was  a finished  per- 
formance. Nor  did  the  inclusion 
of  the  first  tableau  of  the  third 
act,  never  before  exhibited  in  New 
York,  make  up  for  the  omission 
of  the  first  part  of  the  prologue 
and  the  Wintry  march  of  the  re- 
volting hordes.  The  episode  in 
Marina’s  boudoir,  indeed,  though 
not  entirely  without  musical  value, 
is  probably  the  least  consequential 
section  of  the  score. 

But  some  of  the  members  of  the 
cast,  notably  Panteleef  as  Pimenn, 

David  Tulchinoff,  as  the  bibulous 
Varlaam,  Nicholas  Kosloff,  as  the 
sottish  Missail,  Vladimir  Svet- 
loff  as  Prince  Sruisky  and  Valen- 
tina Valentinova  as  the  Innkeeper 
accomplished  such  excellent  re- 
sults that  their  individual  achieve- 
ments compensated  for  other 
shortcomings  and  lent  unexpected 

effectiveness  to  several  scenes. 

Strangely  enough,  too,  Moussorg- 
sky’s  score  suffered  much  less  in 
the  hands  of  an  orchestra  hardly 
equal  to  the  task  imposed  on  a 
than  one  had  anticipated.  And 
surely  this  was  a triumph  for  the 
genius  of  the  composer  as  weli  as 
for  the  valiant  men  (and  one 
woman)  who  gave  their  best  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Feveisky 
to  carry  home  Moussargsky’s 
message. 

The  scene  in  Pimenn’s  cell  was 
surprisingly  well  done,  thanks  to 
the  singing  of  Max  Panteleef,  who 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  artists  Feodoroff  thus 
far  has  introduced  to  his  patrons, 
and  to  the  support  he  received 
from  Daniloff,  who  impersonated 
the  false  Dimitri.  The  comic  ac- 
tions of  Messrs.  Tulchinoff  and 
Kosloff,  moreover,  complied  with 
Mine.  Valentinova’s  picturesque 
portrayal  of  the  hostess  made  the 
Inn  scene  a delight  from  beginning 
to  end.  At  no  time  has  this  scene 

t\eep  acted  in  the  Metropolitan 
with  so  much  humoromT D^uay. 

Nor  has  the  song  of  Varlaam  been 
sung  in  the  Broadway  theatre  one 
bit  better  than  it  was  last  night 
by  Tulchinoff. 

The  great  scene  in  the  Czar’s 
domicile,  on  the  other  hand,  left 
something  to  be  desired.  For  while 
Svetloff’s  portrayal  of  Shuisky 
’ was  masterly  as  in  the  final  act, 

Nicholas  Karlash  showed  all  too 
j clearly  that  his  histrionic  gifts  are 
not  equal  to  his  vocal  accomplish- 
ments. 

More  cannot  be  said  at  this  time. 

But  no  devotees  of  Moussorgsky 
should  miss  hearing  the  repetition 
of  “Boris”  next  week. 


' assassin  or  nor  rroec.  ...  - 

poet  would  be  given  her,  was  Itself 
intimation  that  a poet  had  come 
alreadv." 

The  Czar  of  those  days  seems  to  have 
found  more  impertinence  than  inspira- 
tion in  the  address,  for  Lermontov  was 
forthwith  sent  off  to  the  Caucasus  in 
charge  of  dragoons.  He  had  been  there 
with,  his  grandmother  as  a boy  of  1U. 
and  he  found  himself  at  home 


ana  ne  iuuuu  »«uowi 

deeper  sympathies  than  those  of  childish 
recollection.  ‘ "" 


‘Eugene  Onegin.’ 

4 1 **  

Tchaikovsky's  ••  Eugene  Onegin."  in 
! Russia  esteemed  the  greatest  milestone 
along  the  path  of  national  operatic  art 
from  its  original  landmark  of  Glinka  s 
A Life  for  the  Czar,”  was  performed 
j by  Fedoroff's  Russian  singers  to  one  of 
their  largest  audiences  of  the  week  at 
1 the  New  Amsterdam  last  evening. 

, A burning  silk  paper  candle  shade, 

' idway  in  Act  I.,  stirred  the  crowded 
‘ house  to  sudden  murmurs  and  hand- 
claps. in  excited  efforts  to  warn  the  , 
heroine,  who  with  head  bowed  peril- j 
ously  near  it  was  writing  her  love  to 
Onegin  as  she  sang  in  her^boudoii. 
Miss  Mashir.  in  private  life  Mrs.  Kar- 
lash.  sang  on  unawares.  When  at  last 
si.;,  saw  the  tiny  blaze  she  plucked 
the  shade  of  and  stamped  it  underfoot,  - 
while  Mrs  Popova,  as  the  nurse,  i an  l 
in  and  "brushed  the  sparks  away  fhere 
was  no  instant's  pause.  1 he  i 

in  fact,  throughout  the  °peta>  v°.d  1 

largely  the  lyric  charm  of  Tschaikovsky , i 
( j,nd  the  orchestra  has  at  no  t,n,f  ; j 

[ week  played  more  smoothly  than  in  the  ] 

• Uncial  Cremin,  Kosloi  • as  ir.quct. 


Musically,  a crescendo  of  interest 
marked  the  Russian  Opera  Company's 
first  week  of  native  works  in  their  own  j 
language,  at  least  half  of  them  un-  ; 
known,  which  reached  a climax  yester-  ] 
day  afternoon  when  one  of  two  packed 
houses  for  the  day  heard  Anton  Rubin- 
stein’s opera  “The  Demon.”  It  was 
sung  for  possibly  the  first  time  here, 
certainly  the  first  of  anything  like  equal 
adequacy.  Local  records  and  guides  to 
operatic  Broadway  supplied  no  previous 
such  occurrence. 

/Rubinstein  In  1872.  as  a visitor  to 
America,  had  opened  a cycle  of  fifty 
years’  growing  acquaitance  with  Rus- 
sia’s music,  as  already  mentioned  in 
The  Times,  1 He  was  also  then  the  first 
of  all  the  great  European  virtuosi  and 
composers  to  appear  here,  followed  a 
generation  later  by  Tschalkovsky,  by  the 
French  Saint-Saens  and  the  German 
Strauss.  Remarkable,  indeed,  would  be 
the  absence,  if  true,  of  any  of  his  twen- 
ty stage  works  from  our  theatres  dur- 
ing a half  century. 

A “ sacred  opera.”  however,  ' The 
Tower  of  Babel,”  was  given  as  an  ora- 
torio in  1881  by  Leopold  Damroseh.  and 
actual  scenes  from  it  subsequently,  at 
the  composer’s  suggestion.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  gave  the  first  scene  with  the 
Symphony  and  Oratorio  Societies  Jan. 

18  and  19  1889.  Reinhoid  Kerman  and 
the  Llederkranz  added  the  third  on  Jan 
27  of  that  year,  while  both  the  third  and 

previously  appeared 

a famous,  OhaUapm  r6  c-in  Ri.nsMa 

A ladimir  o v , , Moussorgrsky  s 

"acted  r the  young  hero.  Prince 

8?aou!:amye<ihi"  rather 

• ' « 
old  servant,  and  Barbara  fiosieva  as  the 
iiifT  nurse.  It  was  a pleasure 
Efim  Vitls,  an  active  chorus  man  all 

week,  in  a modestly  named  W FeJ  . 

•=uns  part  as  messenger.  Lspeciairi  Ji 
was8  aP  pleasure  to  see  km™a  Miro' vi£^ 
sister  of  the  Russian  pianist,  as  tne 
Miltonic  good  angel  of  supernatural 

SC-nThe  Demon  ” . has  its,  demoniac 
choral  prologue,  like  Boito  s Metis 
tofele  ” ' and  its  finish  like  Gounods 
“Faust’  ’ in  angelic  tableau.  Rubin- 
stein’s music  throughout  enthralls  the 
musicianlv  hearer,  his  Caucasian  dance 
of  the  bride  awaiting  her  slain  lover 
recalling  some  of  the  most  exotic  of  the 
Russian  ballets,  while  yesterday  s au- 
dience gave  its  biggest  ovation  to  his 
Cossack  soldiers  chorus,  of  churcnij, 
harmony  and-  basso  profundity,  sung  at 
a shrine  under  the  night  stars  of  the 
Caucasus  mountams.  , 

The  mountain  princess  s hail  vas 
staged  in  Asiatic  simplicity  as  an  open 
court  amid  the  same  snow-capped  vista, 
its  stone  walls  hung  with  Oriental  rugs 
and  shawls.  Old-fashioned  as  is  the 
opera,  produced  in  1875  at  Petrogmd  and 
In  1881  as  “ II  Demonio  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. London.  the  Russians  attempted  no 
illusion  of  " fade  out  ” views  of  the 
amorous  Devil  himself;  he  popped  In 
pursued  by  red  light,  lurking  - ever  in 
the  wings  of  the  stage  as  the  devil 
is  supposed  to  do.  despite  all  the  press 
agents  of  Hollywood  these  days. 

8 .ertnontov's  poetic  devil  is  the  poet- 
librettlst  himself  thinking  aloud,  suffer- 
ing from  boredom,  seeking  happiness  in 
a woman's  love.  Seeing  1 Tamara,  a 
beautiful  Caucasian,  betrothed  to  feino- 
dal,  he  has  the  soldier  shot  by  Tartars 
in  the  mountain  pass  to  her  home. 
Tamara  gets  her  to  a nunnery.  The 
Devil  follows,  though  the  Angel  would 
bar  the  door.  When  the  girl  would  wed 
the  Devil  to  reform  him.  she  dies  at 
celestial  voices’  call. 

The  poet  (1814-41).  was  a Petrograd 
cadet  and  officer  of  the  Guards.  To  his 
own  and  the  nation’s  anger  at  the  loss 
of  Pushkin  in  1837,  says  the  Britannica, 
the  young  soldier  gave  vent  ina  pas- 
sionate poem  addressed  to  the  czar, 


The  stem  and  rocky 
virtues  of  the  mountaineers  against 
whom  he  had  to  fight,  no  less  than  the 
scenery  of  the  rocks  and  mountains 
themselves,  proved  akin  to  his  neart. 
the  Emperor  had  exiled  him  to  his 

BackeinanPetrograd  in  1839  he  wrote 
the  novel.  “ A Hero  of  Our  Own  Time, 
that  caused  a duel  in  which  lie  lost  his 
life  two  years  later.  In  this  contest,  he 
nurposelv  selected  the  edge  of  a preci- 
pice, so  that  if  either  of  the  con- , 
batants  was  wounded  so  as  to  fall,  nis 
fate  would  be  sealed.  Posthumous 
poems,  mutilated  by  the  censor,  were 
published,  and  a German  translation 
gained  European  appeal-  Among  Ler- 
montov’s works  were  ’Ismail  Bey. 
“Hadji  Abrek.”  “Valerik  The 

Novice,”  and,  in  remarkable  imitation 
of  old  Russian  ballad  style,  ‘The  Song 
of  the  Czar  Ivan,  His  Young  Bodyguard  , 
and  the  Bold  Merchant  Kalashnikoff.  „ 
Last  evening  “ The  Snow  Maiden, 
this  season's  Metropolitan  novelty  in  | 
French,  was  presented  in  Russian  by  ( 
the  visiting  singers  as  the  seventh  of 
their  operas,  all  of  which  except  the 
“ Russalka  ” of  Dargofijsky  will  be  re- 
peated in  the  coming  week.  In  Rlmsky- 
’Korsakoff’s  fairy  tale  appeared  Miss  | 
Kasaiyskaya  as  the  Snow  Maid.  Mass 
Valentinova  as  the  Shepherd  Lehl,  Miss  | 
Osipova  as  Koupava,  Daniloff  as  the 
Czar,  Radceff  as  Mizgulr.  Others  were  ■ 
Miss  Losieva,  Messrs.  Kosloff,  Tulch-  l 
inoff.  Vitls  and  Ardatoff,  and  Mr.  | 
Fuerst  conducted. 


Lubovska,  Dancer,  Wins  Plaudits. 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 
BUENOS  AIRES,  May  13.— Mme  Lu- 
bov6ka,  the  dancer,  opened  her  ballet 
performances  here  with  popular  success  - 
and  much  critical  laudation.  The  Argen- 
tine papers  acclaim  her  one  of  the 
great  dancers  ” seen  in  South  America 
in  recent  years. 

Desiree  Lubovsko,  an  American,  born 
in  Minnesota,  despite  her  Russian  name, 
appeared  at  the  Hippodrome -three  years 
ago.  Seh  lived  as  a child  in  Mexico, 
and  turned  to  the  stage  after  a tragic 
South  American  trip.  In  which  her 
brother  died  in  Ecuador.  She  made  hei 
4£but  in  Canada  and  appeared  ^itn 
Ruth  St.  Denis  in  California.  The 
dancer  sailed  March  13  last  on  the  Uu- 
ban  with  a company  from  her  National 
American  Ballet,  Inc,,  of  Hlgttstown, 
N.  1 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

, | , - - 1 i ,ion>  ' 
Until  vesterday  afternoon,  we  be- 
lieve, the  New  York  public  had  never 
listened  to  a single  Russian  opera  com- 
posed by  Rubinstein,  and  to  only  one 
of  his  secular  operas.  The  latter  w • 
“Nero,”  which  was  given  at  the  Metr  - 
politan  Opera  House  long  ago,  m 1886, 
C the  National  Opera  Company. 
Whether  an  opera  by  a Russian  com- 
poser  had  ever  before  been  heard  in 
the  United  States  may  have  been  a 

ces  of  the  representation^ 

i 

Stepp-.  bPt  re\h*etwcr  there  is  a be- 
] At  before  he  became^  recorder 
of  musical  things  in  M beaded  bv 


schooTTln  aTT  excrpU  rburefi  music 

only  Russian  school  which  lives  in  pop- 
ular apprehension)  is  comnaratively  a 
recent  thing.  Music  patrons  who  have 

been  such  for  a little  more  tha  a gcr- 
cration  can  compass  it  with  their  mem- 
ories. Significant  of  itr,  growth  ;s  the 
fact  that  it  was  directly  promoted  by 
the  governments  of  the  last  two  or 
three  Czars.  Its  culture  was  aristo- , 
cratic,  though  the  idiom,  rhythmical  and 
melodic,  used  by  the  composers  we, 
taken  straight  from  the  hearts  and  - 
lips  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  Rubin-  j 
etein,  though  one  of  the  mosf  popular 
composers  fifty  years  ago,  did  little  to! 
promote  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  he 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young 
chicks  who.  as  Borodin  said,  had  been  ! 
hatched  out  of  the  eggs  laid  by  Baia-j, 

‘ kireff.  Fie  said,  not  altogether  incor- ? 
rectly,  that  the  school  derived  from^l 
Berlioz  and  Liszt  and  its  disregard  of 
conventional  form  annoyed  him.  But 
he  confessed  that  its  use  of  the  ele- 
ments of  folk-music  might  result  in  a 
fructification  of  music  generally.  He 
felt  himself  outlawed  by  the  fact  that 
his  tastes  and  training  prevented  him 
from  being  as  strongly  nationalistic  as 
his  young  contemporaries.  He  put  big  | 
case  humorously  yet  pathetically  when  ' 
he  said  that  Christians  said  he  was  a 
Jew,  Jews  that  he  was  a Christian,. 
Germans  said  he  was  a Russian,  Rus-j 
glans  that  he  was  a German,  the  Ro- 
manticists that  he  was  a Classicist,  the 
Classicists  that  he  was  a Romanticist. 

The  late  Dudley  P ck,  replying  to 
one  of  the  remarkrm  f this  reviewer  I 
and  comparing  it  v.,^  a dia^ metrically  | 
opposite  opinion  by  a uBoslon, 
was  more  sententious  than  Rubinstein. 

“It  seems,”  he  wrote,  good-naturedly, 
i “that  I am  like  Issachar— a strong  ass 
I crouching  down  between  two  burdens. 

Rubinstein’s  Ambitions 
What  this  means  in  respect  of  Rubin- 
stein may  have  been  obvious  to  some 
persons  who  saw  and  heard  The 
Demon”  yesterday.  Rubinstein  like 
nearlv  every  composer  (we  are  not 
sure  that  Brahms  was  an  exception  in 
his  inmost  heart,  though  he  gave 
no  sign)  — longed  for  success  in 
■ the  theater.  He  wrote  twenty  works 
for  stage  performance,  including  six 
ballets,  and  of  these  three  Prac.^’ 
ones  were  on  Biblical  subjects  The 
Maccabees,”  "Sulamith  and  CJmstus 

But  he  dreamed  much,  Plan,?ed 
longed  greatly  for  what  he  cal  ea 
“sacred  opera,”  and  in  this  £U.se  wh.ch 
was  neither  oratorio,  fer  which^e.,y?d 
contempt,  nor  opera,  he  composed  T 
! Tower  of  Babel,”  “Paradise  Lost  and 
“Mo'cs” — with  which  works  we  are 
I more  or  less  familiar.  They  arc  amor- 
phous things,  too  epical  to  be  operas 
too  operatic  to  be  oratorios.  j_„ma 
I So  his  “Demon.”  It  is  iym  drama 
indeed,  but  not  Russian  > other 

! prolo^ue^rwhSch  the  -^£Sb\.btehtg'eoe"| 

kVa-tnra  SdiTSS*  <^| 

an  open  scene  between  the  I I 


&&  a,roperaG  Sh 
awakened  a 

■S  more^than  - leaded  ^rom 

a discovery  of  a libreu  • first 

believe,  in  in  the  char- 

awakened  our  in  Russian  peo- 

acteristic  mustc  of  thef  *|lMiBns^y.s 

pie  was  we  beard  in  London, 

choir,  and  that  we  turned  from  an 
The  choir  ^as  J.^E^  the  phrase  rc- 
fa\“eedrl<torl  SoPtb  America  not  the 

srs  sssbs  n”bi”- 


and  the  Angel  of  Light-  Between  them | 

| the  issue  is  joined  and  tne  stnigg  ■ 

! for  a human  soul.  But  it  » dot  w.ckcd-| 
ness  which  actuates  tne  Demon  but  lo\e« 
of  the  human  sort.  The  demon  becomes 
before  our  eyes  a lovesick  devil. 

(have  seen  Mcpbistopbeles  promote  the 
amours  of  one  of  whom  he  is  tr\ing 
|fo  make  a victim:  but  he  is  a pandarj 
L scducer.  onlv  by  proxy.  « e haaem 
seen  the6  singular  devil  of  Massenet 
: “Gviselidis,”  who  is  a henpecked  bus-« 
band  Rubinstein’s  opera  presents  u-B 
for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  occurs  tc| 
us  just  now.  with  the  spectacle  0i  a| 
dev  1 who  is  filled  with  pesMOnatl 
ardor  who  pleads  for  a womans  lote| 
Tike  any  mortal  wooer,  who  wins  J 
kiss  apparently  of  requital,  and  lose.* 
his  bride  by  death  in  the  moment  o| 
his  success.  Good  triumphs  o\er  LvilB 
but  a pure  maiden  is  the  victim  an* 

|»0rta  »rdnocsft^| 

which  is  to  him  the  same  thing) > an  1 

trXP«dn«yofthe  operl 
rnii  need  not  repeat  it.  As  it  suggest! 
Boito’s  “Mefia tofele”  at  the  beginnin | 
| for  would  if  it  were  adequately  jepre! 
sentcdl  and  Gounod  s Faust  »t  t | 
end  (or  would  if  the  devil  were  nci 
making  love  on  his  own  account  » -I 
t wavers  between  the  commonplaJ 
and  the  admirable  in  its  dramatic  mt| 
sic  and  becomes  downright  fascinatinl 
only  when  the  homeless,  or  countr  I 
less,  composer  cursorily  adopt  s ] 

ments  which  are  the  pith  and  ma.roi 
of  his  younger  contemporaries. 

Some  Beautiful  Music 
The  scene  of  Tamara  and  the  maidcl 
at  the  spring  is  full  of  fresh  and  spar| 
ling  beauty:  the  tenor  song  of  Pnn-| 
Sinodal  in  the  second  is  charming, 


onate  poem  auunioacu  7 — v;  1 

and  the  very  voice  which  proclaimed- 
that,,  if  Russia_  took  no  vengeance  on  | 


■_  “The  Demon,  ny  i"1"  ' , ginoda!  tn  the  secona  w ; J-  u,.| 

an  air  from  . Gcrster  at  the  chorus  of  the  Prince  s followers  bul 

Ste  1’  festival  given  by  j dens  the  night  air  with  the  magnihcc  I 

VA  nrtr  Kew  Amsterdam 

ThC*UGrowth  of  Rosslsn  Music_ 

We  are  not  retailing  history  for  the 
*ake  of  b^rsy’ofTtheC' world  by  the. 

composers  of  the  jmunger 


canucies  u>i  wic  . 

ic.o  (one  might  expect  the  forcst1^ 
io  quiver  responsively  *o  those  d 
: basses');  the  ballet  music  'ia%1"  Par 
\ ti-,o  ingratiating  loveliness  of  ■ > 
“Feramors.”  and  it  was  a pleasure 
observe  the  note  of  sincerity  and  v- 
similitude  injected  into  th« > merr. 
making  by  Miss  Koshetz  dancing 
• slf  instead  of  leaving  that  duty 
one  of  live  ballet  Finally  there 


ding  duet  with  which  Miss  Koehrtz 
'l,t  i Jncob  Lukin  redeem  much  of  the 
1 "SI  'driness  of  tlie  representation  in 
" J ne  and  inefficarv  in  music.  Given 
per  scenic  equipment,  pood  singers 
I the  orchestra  demanded  by  Rubin 
in’s  score,  and  "The  D,smon"  would 
a welcome  addition  to  the  Metropol- 
|i  repertoire. 


by  Bali 
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Young  Italian  Tenor  Pleases. 

luseppe  Argentine,  a young  Italian 
h a tenor  voice  of  natural  power, 
•overe.l  singing  at  his  work  in  a 
ulry,  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
■ 'an  audience  at  the  Town  Hall  last 
it.  in  airs  from,  "T’Africaine." 
r iv  a tore  " -uni  “ Pagllacci.”  His 
lest  singing  gave  pleasure,  in  spite 
a handicap  in  being  announced  as 
he  new  Caruso.’  Jascha  and  Mar- 
Bourg,  his  sponsors,  also  sang 
for  baritone  and  soprano. 


By  De$mi  l ay  lor 
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iTf'.i  HI  ’Tir  'iiiii  liinfr-tfr"1-  late 
editions.) 

A NEW  TENOR. 

Giuseppe  Argentino  was  a shirt- 
>ner  in  a Brooklyn  laundry  for  seven - 
tn  years.  Besides  ironing,  he  sang  to  1 
e delight  and  partial  demoralizations 
hts  fellow  workers.  One  day  Jascha 
>urg,  a baritone,  who  has  sung  in 
ncert  here  for  some  time,  happened 

I-  the  laundry — why  the  record  does 
't  state.  Perhaps  he  came  to  cont- 
ain about  a shirt.  At  any  rate,  he 

I 

ard  the  shirt-ironer  singing,  de- 
fied that  he  had  a phenomenal  voice, 
ok  him  out  of  the  laundry  and  gave 
ini  singing  lessons.  Last  night  Mr. 
gentino  made  his  first  appearance 
professional  singer  at  the  Town 
ill  as  assisting  artist  to  Jascha  and 
fargaret  Bourg. 

His  audience  was  a large  one,  and 
dglng  by  the  reception  they  gave 
m,  included  a large  number  of  hiis 
! friends.  Indeed,  when  he  first 


power  of  Ills  voice  are  astonishing, 
ami  no  note  seemed  high  enough  to* 
causes  him  the  slightest  distress. 

It  ia  difficult  to  predict  his  future. 
Ho  has  absolutely  no  experience  in 
singing,  only  a rudimentary  musical 
background,  and  he  is  twenty-seven 
years  old.  That  is  a late  age  for  a 
singer  to  begin. 

However,  if  he  could  have  several 
years  of  training,  and  if  his  musical 
I’H-lligence  is  great  enough  to  over- 
come the  age  handicap,  he  might 
very  possibly  make  an  opera  singer 
vhom  thousands  would  flock  to  hear. 

h\  ' j 2 2- 

Russians  Sing  “ Eugene  Onegin.” 

Tschaikovsky’s  “ Eugene  Onegin,”  in 
which  the  Russian  Opera  Company  had 
won  the  largest  audience  of  its  opening 
week  at  the  New'  Amsterdam,  was /heard 
there  for  the  second  time  In  native  Rus- 
sian guise  last  night.  There  are  also 
to  be  repetitions  of  Rubinstein's  “ The 
Demon  ” tills  evening,  and  tomorrow 
Rimsky- Korsakoff’s  ” The  Czar's 
Bride,”  both  works  of  musical  interest 
with  which  New  York  owes  its  first  ac- 
quaintance to  the  b’eodoroff  troupe.  The 
second  week  of  their  engagement  opened 
with  evident  gain  in  the  handling  of  the 
stage,  While  the  performance  was  agiu'n 
noteworthy  for  the  enthusiasm  shown 
both  by  the  singers  and  their  com- 
patriots here. 

yyt-cuy  ,'j  / y z z_~ 

RUSSIAN  OPERA  NOVELTY. 


spirit  of  the  drama  and  music. 

It  was  more  enjoyable  because 
Eugene  Feursf,  who  had  to  make 
shift,  with  a small  band  of  musi- 
cians, understands  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  better  than  Artur  Bodanzky 
and  has  some  conception  of  the 
tempi  the  composer  desired.  It 
was  more  enjoyable  because  tho 
members  of  the  cast,  big  and  small, 
sang  and  enacted  their  respective 
parts  With  gusto. 

Signor  Gatti-Casazza.  Edward 
Ziegler,  Bodanzky  couid  have 
learned  a lesson  from  these  wan- 
dering Russian  players.  Orville 
Marrold  should  have  been  oil  hand 
to  hear  how  Vladimir  Daniloff, 
adopting  the  thin  voice  of  an  oc- 
togenarian, delivered  the  Czars 
touching  little  air  to  the  Snow 
Maiden  in  the  second  act — how 
tenderly,  how  appealingly,  over 
the  reiterative  figure  of  'he  accom- 
paniment. 

The  comedy  of  Nicholas  Kosloff 
as  Bobyl  was  side-splitting.  In 
Barbara  Loseiva  he  had  an  amus- 
ing partner  as  Bobylicka.  Some 
of  those  Russians  can  sing.  All, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  know 
how  to  act  with  refreshing  spon- 
taneity and  zest. 
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; j.me  upon  the  platform  it  was  plain 
be  seen  from  the  thunder  of  ap- 
draiijause  that  greeted  him  that  the 
, othrjfeniog  was  not  going  to  be  a placid 
ircMHse. 

•ort  i!  |He  sang  three  times,  first  the  “O 
"we  Iradtso”  from  “L’Africana,”  then 
'llfesti  la  giubba”  from  “Pagliacci,” 
;“rJid  last  "Di  quella  pira”  from  "II 
I/O  vatore.”  He  could  have  sung 
- iiiuntless  times  without  tiring  his 
larers.  but  he  knew  no  more  except 
i me  Italian  popular  songs.  His  dis- 
iat  ;Tj verer  Imd  not  time  to  teach  him 
j:':Vylore.  The.  torrent  of  applause  that 
0j(i],|j.rst  when  he  had  finished  “O  Para- 
tryiilT0”  "as  80  instantaneous  and  so 
pirtatiafening  that  the  singer,  obviously 
e isijuused  to  platform  ways,  looked  al- 
isW-'ifost  as  startled -as  he  was  pleased. 


!(!  lit 


was  applause  of  the  expressionistic 


, . J.  Some  of  the  audience  merely 

, ,| i (imped  and  clapped;  others  stood  up 
get  more  elbow  room;  still  others, 

; iding  no  relief  in  such  mechanital 
■■■■>  Media  of  expression,  shouted  and' 
: ’listled.  II  was  safe  to  say  that  they 

i:ed  him. 

if  t*!j  I 

j iSlnce  bow  ing  was  of  no  avail  to 
(ti  fjhell  the  tumult,  Mr.  Argentino  finally 
e me  out  and  dashed  off  “O  Paradiso” 
ofkjl  over  again,  and  when  even  that 
' is  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  ad- 
i irers  he  sang  a Neapolitan  street  , 

. ng.  Ilis  other  appearances  were 
; eeted  just  as  noisily;  in  fact,  aft.er 
had  sung  “Di  quella  pira”  pande- 
Lnuun  broke  loose  entirely  and  up 
l a late  hour  last  night  still  was 
■ ''?j|  large. 

‘ It  was  a silly  and  unfair  thing  to 
,'■1  Mr.  Argentino  as  “the  new  Ca- 
iti  so,”  for  the  comparison  will  not 
n-flind  for  a moment.  Caruso  was  an 
?:  pert  vocalist  and  a finished  artist 
d tho  newcomer,  naturally,  if 
ither.  Nor  has  his  voice  the  velve 
ality  that  made  Caruso’s  voice  sue! 
marvel  at  its  best. 

He  has,  however,  dn  extraordinary 
ice,  very  brassy  in  its  lower  and 
“fiddle  registers  and  blear  and  bril- 
nt  on  its  top  notes.  His  natural 
1/  seems  to  be  excellent,  as  he  sang 
ROlutely  on  the  pitch  throughout 
evening.  His  vocal  production 
interpretation  are  absolutely  art- 
s.  "Chest”  an9  "head”  register 
xn  little  to  him,  and  he  does  every  - 
ng  as  yet  by  main  strength, 
it  strength,  however,  seems  to  be 
ilimited.  He  is  tall  and  pow- 
, j fully  built,  with  a tremendous 
ck  and  chest.  The  range  and 


Tchaikovsky’s  “Christmas  Eve”  to 
Have  Its  Premiere  Here  May  26. 

Tchaikovsky's  opera,  “ Christmas 
Eve,”  from  a story  of  robust  and  racy 
wit  by  Gogol,  adapted  in  a charming 
libretto  by  Polonsky,  is  announced  for 
its  first  performance  here  by  the  Rus- 
sian Opera  Company  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam on  Friday  and  Saturday  eve- 
nings of  next  week.  This  unfamiliar 
work,  which  preceded  tbe  composer  s 
more'  famous  operas,  bears  a musical 
kinship  with  the  whimsical  humor  of 
his  orchestral  ” Nutcracker  suite.  It 
is  variously  known  in  Russian  as 
” (there vichek  ” or  “ Cherevicky,  anci 
was  even  produced  abroad  in  light  opera 
form  as  ” Oxana's  Caprice.  The  com- 
pany’s third  week  hei-C will  also  include 
repetitions  on  Monday  next  of  1 
Czar’s  Bride”;  Tuesday,  The  Snow 
Maid”;  Wednesday,  "The  Demon  . 
Thursday  evening,  " Eugene  Onegin 
and  Saturday  matinge.  May  Pique 

DAnTon  Rubinstein’s  fine  opera,  ’’  The 
Demon,”  a sort  of  Russian  raust 
and  ” Mefistofeie  ” oombmed  was 
heard  for  the  second  time  n New  York 
by  a large  audience  at  the  Federoff 
company’s  performance  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  last  evening.  Marie  Mashir 
succeeded  Miss  Koshetz  as  the  Cau-  | 
casian  prince’s  daughter,  while  Mr  Kar- 
lash  was  again  the  father,  not  Mr.  Tul  , 
chlnoff,  named  in  the  bill.  A ne*™‘ner  ; 
In  the  title  role  of  the  Demon,  however, 
was  Max  Panteleeff,  whose  vigorous  , 
bass-baritone  had  given  distinction  to 
the  monk  Pimenn  in  Boris  last 

WThe  mazingly  deep-voiced  Russian 
basses  of  the  chorus  were  applauded  in 
the  soldiers’  night  song  of  Act  I.,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Feveisky  like  a chant  in 
a cathedral,  and  the  house  again  showed 
Its  delight  in  Rubinstein’s  dance  music 
of  the  Caucasus  mountaineers. 
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ANOTHER  OPERA  NOVELTY. 

Russian  Singers  to  Give  Mous- 
sorgsky’s  "Khovantchina.” 

•'  The  Snow  Maiden  ” was  sunn  to.  j 
the  second  time  by  the  Russian  Opera 
Company  last  evening  at  the  New 
Amsterdam,  a performance  complete  ir  j 
modern  scenic  detail  by  Russian  artists, 
and  carrying  a new  wealth  of  nativ  e j 
cortiedv  by  these  singing  actors  from  , 
Russia  also.  A change  of  order  for  the  i 
re=t  of  the  week  brings  ” Pique  Dame  , 
this  evening,  ” Eugen  Onegin  ” tomor- 
row afternoon  and  ’*  Boris  Godunov 
tomorrow  night.  j 

Seven  different  operas  staged  in  a 
fortnight  by  the  visitjng  troupe  are 
already  one  more  than  the  total  of  six 
Russian  productions,  only  four  being 
duplicates  known  hitherto  on  operatic 
"roadway  Mr  Fedoroff  now  promises 
to  add  two  more.  ’1  cha  kovsky  s ; 

Christmas  Eve”  in  the  coming  third 
week,  and  during  a fourth. , week  Mous- 
sorgsky's  v Khovantchina. 



By  MAX  SMITH. 

I N spite  of  its  obvious  shortcom- 
* ings,  ’‘Snegourochka,”  as  given 
in  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 
last  night  by  Feodoroff’s  company 
was  far  more  enjoyable  than  tbe 
wholly  inadequate,  if  pretentious, 
production  submitted  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  It  was  more 
enjoyable,  because  truer  to  type, 
more  characteristic,  more  naive, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  folklore 


| “TscfoerewilscMd'’ 

By  H.  E.  Krehbie) 

| A fourth  Russian  opera,  which  has 
i never  been  heard  in  New  York,  will  be 
j produced  by  the  Russian  Opera  Com- 
| pany  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater 
! on  Friday  night  of  this  week  and  re- 
! peated  on  Saturday  night,  it,  is  Tschai- 
! kofi’sky’s  (that  is.  we  suppose  it  is 
Tscharkofisky’s)  “Tscherewitschi” — oth- 
erwise “Christinas  Eve.”  However,  it 
may  he  Rimsky- Korsakoff's  .opera,  for 
the  announcement  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
touching  the  authorship.  It.  is  likely 

It  to  be  an,  interesting  work,  for.  whether 
composed  by  Rimsky-Kcrsakoff  or 
Tschaikoft'sky,  it  has  an  amusing  plot. 
Opera  Based  on  Fantastic  Tale 
The  opera  is  based  cn  a fantastic 
I tale  by  Gogol  which  has  served  two 
( other  Russian  ’ composers  besides 
Tschaikoffsky  ar.d  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
namely,  Solovioff  and  Lissenko.  Though 
j announced  by  the  Russian  company  as 
j “Cherewitschki,”  it  has  three  other 
| titles,  the  most  familiar  being  “Smith 
Wakoula,”  under  which  name  vve  bc- 
ilieve  some  of  its  music  has  been  heard 
in  our  concert  rooms.  It  is  also  called 
“Oxana’s  Whims.”  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
wrote  the  libretto  for  his  opera,  but 
Tschaikoffsky  called  in  the  help  of  a 
poet.  Nevertheless  the  operas  are 
very  like  each  other.  In  brief,  Gogol’s 
story  tells  the  adventures  of  a hand- 
some young  herculean  blacksmith 
named  Wakula  in  the  effort  to  win  the 
hand  of  a willful  and  capricious  damsei 
named  Oxana.  This  young  woman  com- 
mands him  to  bring  her  the  tschere- 
witschki  ( embroidered  slippers  or  little 
hoes)  of  the  Empress  Catherine  the 
Great. 

To  understand  how  h®.  achieved  this 
feat  it  is  necessary  to  relate  that  his 
mother  is  a mistress  of  the  magic  arts 
and  also  a buxom  dame  of  amored  pro- 
clivities, who  counts  among  her  four 
lovers,  not  only  the  father  of  the  whim- 
sical Osama  but  the  Dent  himself.  One 
day  (’twos  the  day  before  Christmas) 
her  lour  levers  appear  at  her  house  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  she  is 
obliged  to  hide  hem  in  sacks,  one  after 
another,  to  prevent  discovery  of  tho 
numerous  rivalry.  She  has  just  dis- 
posed of  the  last  when  Wakoula  comes 
home  and  to  him  she  gives  the  sack' 
(as  containing  so  much  coal)  to  carrj 
away  to  various  destinations.  Wak 
oula  shoulders  the  three  sacks  (for  ir 
his  haste  the  dame  has  put  two  of  hei 
lovers  in  one)  and  is  off. 

Interesting  Scene  With  Devil 
Two  sacks  Wakonla  drops  in  the 
street  and  the  third  he  carries  to  the 
edge  of  the  river,  where  he  stops  to 
ponder  the  question  cf  suicide  because 
of  the  impossible  demand  made  by  his 
capricious  sweetheart  within  the  ap- 
■pointed  time.  Then  the  Devil  discovers 
himself  and  leaps  upon  his  shoulders. 
But  the  strength,  dexterity  and  cun- 
ning of  the  voung  blacksmith  enable 
him  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  his  Sa- 
tanic Majesty,  whom  he  threatens  to 
baptize  unless  he  consent  instanter  to 
(transport  him  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
help  him  get  the  Emperor’s  slippers. 
(The  music  accompanying  the  scenic 
pictures  of  the  journey  through  space, 
as  composed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was 
played  at  a Philharmonic  concert  in 
December.  iSOP.)  The  adventure  is  suc- 
cessful. Wakonla  returns  with  the 
shoes  to  his  native  village  in  time  for 
early  Christmas  mass. 

The  other  operas  for  the  week  are 
“The  Tsar's  Bride”  to-night.  "Snegour- 
j otchka"  on  Tuesday,  “The  Demon”  on 
i Wednesday.  “F.ngen  Onyegin’  on  Thurs- 
day and  “Pique  Dann"  on  Saturday  af- 
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Mme.  Koshetz  Sings  | 
With  Russians  in 
‘ The  Tsar's  Bride' \ 

By  W.  J.  HUMlKRSOy. 

The  third  neck  of  the  Russian  Opera 
Company  nl  the  New  Amsterdam  Thea- 
ter was  ushered  in  last  evening  with  a. 
repetition  of  Rlnisli y-Korsakov's  opera 
"The  Tsar's  Bride,”  a work  made  known 
here  in  the  first  week  of  the  company’s  ! 
season.  A considerable  improvement 
was  made  in  the  representation  by  the 
appearance  of  Mme.  Nina  Koshetz  as 
Lubasha,  the  unfortunate  favorite  of  the 
false  Griasnoy.  Mme,  Koshetz  sang  her 
music  with  a commendable  degree  of 
skill  and  gave  excellent  color  to  the  un- 
accompanied solo  of  the  first  act. 

•Jacob  Lukirt  as  Griasnoy.  Mme.  Olga 
Basanskaya  as  Marpha  and  Nicolas  Bu- 
sanovsky  as  Lilcoff  did  not  deviate  from 
the  hard  and  slow  lines  which  they  laid 
down  at  the  first  performance.  The 
chorus  sang  better,  perhaps  or  at  any 
rate  its  singing  sounded  better.  There 
was  a certain  sincerity  which  made  the 
whole  presentation  of  the  opera  interest- 
ing. 

I hose  Russians,  indeed,  have  been 
interesting  alj  the  time  to  those  who  ! 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
offerings  of  the  musical  world.  ThCir 
art  is  not  of  a high  order,  but  it  fur- 
nishes food  for  thought.  Perhaps  it 
performs  no  more  satisfactory  office 
than  that  of  demonstrating  to  New 
Yorkers  that  such  revelations  of  Rus- 
sian opera  as  they  have  had  at  the 
Metropolitan  were  not  so  far  from  the 
native  article  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  these  Rus- 
sians do  the  things  that  only  Russians 
have  done  for  centuries  within  the 
borders  of  that  marvelous  composite 
land  of  the  North,  where  Creek  and 
Tartar  and  Slav  and  Teuton  strains 
have  mingled  in  the  strange  stream  of 
national  blood,  they  do  them  with  a. 
certain  “savior  faire”  which  no  out- 
lander  can  acquire.  Jf  one  has  read 
Turgeniev  and  Tolstoi  he  can  grasp 
something  of  the  meaning  of  their 
doings,  but  in  the  end  the  foreigner 
feels  that  he.  is  only  a spectator  of 
remote  moving  pictures  for  which  he 
lacks  the  titles.  The  music  is  another 
matter.  All  music  lovers  arc  tolerably 
familiar  with  Rus-ian  melody  and  har- 
mony. and  when  a ".we  is  as  char- 
acteristic as  that  of  ”1’  ‘ Tsar's  Bride” 
they  must  find  much  to  s,!  n’late  their 
imaginations.  The  audienqe  which  at- 
tended last  evening's  performance  was 
not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been, 
but  it  was  generously  demonstrative. 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON, 

Rubinstein's  opera,  “The  Demon,”  was 
repeated  by  the  Russian  Opera  Company 
at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theater  last 
evening.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
that  despite  its  want  of  strong  national 
characteristics  this  work  had  found 
more  favor  with  local  Russians  than 
Rlmsky-Korsakov's  "The  Tsar's  Bride.” 

At  any  ratet  the  audience  which  listened 
to  the  famous  pianist's  work  last  eve- 
ning was  considerably  larger  than  that 
which  heard  the  distinguished  engineer’s 
on  Monday  and  its  applause  betokened 
lively  pleasure. 

The  peerformance  was  in  almost  every 
respect  a replica  of  the  first  one.  The 
women  of  the  chorus,  however,  with 
some  exceptions,  showed  something  re- 
sembling a faint  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings, but  the  general  stoicism  of  the  | 
choristers  in  dramatic  situations  is  prob-  | 
ably  due  to  the  absence  of  a stimulating  j 
stage  management.  The  orchestra  played  ; 
the  notes  of  the  instrumental  staves, 
but  made  no  vigorous  search  for  any- 
thing under  the  surface. 

Mme.  Nina  Koshstz  was  again  the  j 
Tamara,  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
upon  whom  the  Demon  exercised  his 
baleful  arts.  It  can  be  said  of  Mme.  | 
Koshetz  that  throughout  her  im person-  I 
ation  she  disclosed  the  accomplishments 
of  an  experienced  operatic  routinere.  She  ; 
sang  her  music  with  knowledge  of  its 
lyric  and  dramatic  points  and  published 
some  feeling  through  her  facial  ev- 
pression.  Her  voice  is  not  one  of  large  I 
importance,  but  she  employs  it  with  a j 
knowledge  of  effect. 

Jacob  Lukin's  Demon  was  quite  as  1 
demoniac  as  before.  This  singer,  too.  ( 
has  had  useful  operatic  experience,  hut  I 
his  vocal  art  is  somewhat  elementary.  [ 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  had 
nothing  of  great  significance  to  do.  The  | 
opera  is  nc-t  a great  work,  but  again  it  I 
piqued  curiosity  as  to  what  it  might,  j 
achieve  if  preesented  with  adequate  ; 
scenery  and  stage  illusions.  iSome  of  ; 
the  appearances  of  the  Demon,  if  man-  I 
aged  after  the  manner  of  those  of  I 
Peter  Grimm,  might  be  made  almost*-/ 
thrilling.  On  the  other  hand  the  music  , 
lover  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a I 
great  score  should  be  great  without  the 
factitious  aid  of  “all  the  arts  tributary 
to  the  drama.”’ 
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MANHATTAN  OPERA  HOUSE  — "Chere- 

vlchly."  by  Tsehalkowsky.  By  members 
o[  the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Company. 

The  Cast.  „ „ 

Wakula  Vladimir  Svetlolt 

^hub  David  Tulehinolf 

The  Mayor  ' Gregory  Ardatoff 

The  DevU  . .. Leonid  Gorlenku 

Eeoloeka  . ' Valentina  Valentinova 

r,  Mane  Masntr 

The  Schoolmaster  NMh0l%S 

The  Minister  Ma*  Pa.  tj,!^f,! 

:\\vG:e£0.ryE(Am  v,°t" 

A Za por oga  M.  Grosheft 

Villagers,  Cossacks,  Court  Officials  and 
Nymphs. 
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By  RUTH  CROSBY  DIMM3CK. 

We  are  indebted,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  say  we  may  sive^ 
credit  to,  the  Russian  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany  for  the  introduction  to  America  of 1 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Cherevichky,”  which! 
was  presented  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre  last  evening,  preceding,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  the  departure  of  the 
visiting  artists  for  other  conquests  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

‘“Cherevichky,-’  which  means  Christ- 
mas Eve,-’  or,  at  least,  has  a strong  bear- 
ing upon  the  night  before  Christmas,  is 
somewhat  tangled  as  to  thread,  mystify- 
ing as  to  construction  and  worked  out 
along  fantastic  lines.  The  work  boasts  a 
history  that  should  justify  the  result, 
but  after  viewing  it  last  night  one  can- 
not but  think  the  effort  spent  upon  work- 
ing the  opera  into  its  present  shape 
might  have  been  expended  better  in  pre- 
paring a new  one.  It  has  traveled  Eu- 
rope under  the  titles  of  "Oxana  s Ca- 
price.-’ "Vakoula  the  Smith-'  and  "Little 
Shoes.-’ 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena  Tavlovna  commissioned  Seroff  to 
write  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Gogol’s 
tale  of  Christmas  Eve  Revels.  At  this 
date  the  inception  of  the  idea  took  root, 
and  later  the  Imperial  Musical  Society 
offered  a prize  for  the  best  setting  of  the 
story;  the  poet  Polonsky  was  engaged  to 
write  the  text,  for  which  Tschaikowsky 
composed  the  score,  and  the  prize  was 
carried  off  'by  the  two. 

The  plot  deals  with  the  scheming  of 
a witch  named  Scolocka,  her  son  Wakula, 
a blacksmith;  Tschub,  an  old  Cossack; 
his  daughter  Oxana  and  the  Devil. 

The  part  of  Oxana  was  carried  by 
Marie  Mashir,  Wakula  was  impersonated 
by  Vladimir  Svetloff,  Tschub  by  David 
Tulchinoff.  the  witch  by  Valentina  Val- 
entinova and  the  Devil  by  Leonid  Gor- 
lenko. 

The  score  was  typical  of  Tschaikowsky 
at  his  best,  the  singers  were  in  good 
form,  and  with  a heavier  orchestra  and 
more  elaborate  scenery  the  work  would 
make  a fair  showing  in  a fair  repertoire 
of  Russian  compositions. 
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Wins  $1,000  Prize 
of  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art 

William  Kroll  Gets  Chief 
Award — Others  Honored 
at  Commencement. 


A.  E.  F.  CONCERT 

By  RUTH  CROSBY  DIMMICK. 

An  entertainment  to  which  many  lumi- 
naries of  the  opera  and  concert  field  con- 
tributed u as  given  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  under  the  auspices  of  the  A. 
E.  F.  Association  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  of  the  W orld  War.  Ihe 
event  also  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
American  victory  at  Chateau  Thierry. 

Among  artists,  who  appeared  on  the 
program,  were  Amia  Fitziu,  soprano, 
Giuseppe  Dauise,  baritone;  Cecil  Arden, 
mezzo-soprano;  Dorothy  Jardon,  soprano; 
Raoul  Vidas,  violinist;  Max  Gegna,  cell- 
ist; Rhea  Silbcrta,  pianist;  Doncll 
O'Brien,  tenor;  Berta  Reviere,  Lawrence 
Leonard,  Gennaro  Curci  and  Edoardo 
Ailbano. 

Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a very  warm  evening  the  audience  was 
not  as  large  as  the  management  had 
anticipated,  but  those  who  attended  "eic 
enthusiastic  and  the  artists  gave  their 
best; 

Dorohy  Jardon  might  be  said  to  have 
topped  the  bill  with  her  singing  of  Puc- 
cini’s “O  Mio  Babbino  Caro”  and  "Yah- 
reit,”  by  Silberta.  Amia  Fritziu  made  a 
little  speech  in  lien  of  a song.  Max 
Gegna,  ’cellist,  played  several  numbers 
delightfully  with  Miss  Rhea  Silberta  as 
accompanist.  Donnell  O Brien  presented 
an  aria  from  “L’Elixir  d Amore.  Berta 
Reviere  sang  two  listed  numbers  and 
an  “extra. ” romcnico  Paonessa,  tenor, 
Maud  Morgan,  harpist,  Gennaro  Curci, 
pianist,  Magdcliene  Erbland,  soprano, 
Lawrence  Leonard  and  others  contrib- 
uted favorite  songs  and  instrumental 
numbers  by  favorite  iomposers. 
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SUMMERTIME  OPERA. 

HalSvy's  “La  Juive.”  sung  in  Russian, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  Fedoroff  company’s 
repertory  at  the  Second  Avenue  Theatre 
on  next  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Sunday 
evenings,  provided  the  visiting  -troupe  ( 
can  enlist  the  aid  of  additional  chorus ! 
singers  who  have  appeared  in  the  opera 
on  Broadway.  Of  non-Russian  works, 
there  are  also  announced  repetitions  of 
“Faust”  on  Saturday  night  and  of 
“ Rigoletto  ” next  Sunday  afternoon.  , 
while  on  Thursday  of  this  week  “ Casual- ; 
leria  ” and  “ Pagliacci  “ will  be  sung 
1 at  a benefit  for  feilow-artlsts  in  Russia, 
i “ Eugene  Onegin”  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning and  “Boris  Godunov”  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  are  retained  as  repre- 
sentatives of  this  company's  best  work 
•in  its  own  field  of  native  Russian  opera. 
The  present  week  is  the  third  at  the  big 
east  side  resort,  where  a fortnight 
hitherto  has  drawn  more  people  than 
heard  the  three  weeks  of  performances 
previously  uptown.  If  to  eight  Russian 
and  four  “ international  ” operas  given! 
here  there  are  added  “ Carmen,”  a sen- 
sational success  in  the  Far  West,  andj 
Navratil’s  “ Dubrosky,”  sung  in  ChiJ 
cago,  these  travelers  will  have  sung 
fourteen  operas  in  their  American  tour. 

They  are  said  to  have  twenty-five 
operas  at  command.  Including  other 
products  of  their  native  art.  That  fac; 
lends  interest  today  to  what  is  as  yet 
hardly  more  than  rumor— namely,  that 
the  Russian  Opera  Company  is  to  con-, 
tinue  in  this  country  and  Canada  foi 
another  season  at  least. 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AFIELD. 

When  John  Powell  plays  his  “ Negro  I 
Rhapsody”  at  a festival  In  Asheville.  | 
N.  C.,  this  August,  It  will  mark  the  | 
thirty-fourth  performance  by  the  com- 
poser of  ” this  extraordinary  lnterpreta-  I 
tlon  of  negro  psychology  with  Its  almost  j 
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William  Kroll.  510  West  176th  street, 
has  won  the  Maurice  Loeb  prize  ot 
SI, 000  given  each  year  to  the  student 
doing  the  best  work  in  every  course  at 
1 the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  The  an- 
’'Youncement  was  made  by  Frank  Dam- 
J-osch.  the  director,  at  the  commence- 
lament  exercises  of  the  Institute  held  in 
'Aeolian  Hall,  last  evening. 

Miss  Bianca  de  Vacchio  was  awarded 
S300,  the  first  of  the  Isaac  Newton 
Seligman  prizes  for  work  in  original 
composition;  Miss  Ida  Deck,  the  second 
prize.  $2.00;  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamil- 
ton, who  received  the  highest  grades  in 
the' Artists'  course.  The  Faculty  Schol- 
arship was  won  by  Jeanette  Glass.  All 
of  the  awards  are  given  for  the  purpose) 
ot  assisting  the  students  In  continuing), 

their  work.  . • 

A musical  program  was  given  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Institute,  Franz  Kneisel 
■ conducting  and  William  Kroll,  Nora) 
Fauchald  and  Margaret  Hamilton  asi 
c soloists. 
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Rigoletto”  Proves 
Entertaining  as 
Sung  in  Russian 

! Undaunted  by  warm  weather,  Leo 
Feodoroff’s  brave  little  company  of 
Russian  opera  singers  still  continues 
its  season  of  opera  in  Russian  at  the 
Second  Avenue  Theater.  Having  hither- 
to  oresented  only  works  by  Muscovite 
I composers,  the  company  sang  for  the] 

! first  time  here  last  evening  an  opera 
! by  a composer  of  another  nationality, 

| “Rigoletto,”  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  Gou- 
• nod’s  “Faust”  had  been  originally  an- 
nounced, but  this  performance  has  been 
postponed  until  next  Sunday  afternoon. 

Last  evening  was  probably  the  first 
time  that  a New  York  audience  heard 
such  thrice  familiar  airs  as  “Questa  I 
o Quella,”  “Caro  Nome”  and  “La  Donna 
Mobile”  sung  in  the  Russian  language, 
and  it  proved  far  from  a detriment  to 
the  music.  In  the  performance  of  Ital- 
ian opera  the  same  spirit  of  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  which  has  stamped 
the  company’s  work  in  operas  by  their 
compatriots  was  an  ingratiating  fea- 
ture. The  principal  roles  were  un- 

usually  well  taken.  Mr.  ChruzanowskiV 
Rigoletto  was  commendable  in  song 
and  action.  Mr.  Dnieproff,  a serviceable 
tenor,  lately  added  to  the  company, 
was  pleasing  as  the  Duke,  and  Miss 
Kazanskaya’s  winome  personality 
found  congenial  expression  as  Gilda, 
while  her  singing  made  a favorable 
impression.  , 

As  there  are  no  stars  in  the  company, 
a singer  who  has  appeared  in  a lead- 
ing role  the  week  before  is  apt  to  be 
cast  for  a minor  role  on  a following  T 
occasion.  So  it  was  that  Mr.  Panta- 
leeff,  who  has  alternated  with  Mr. 
Lukin  in  the  title  role  of  Rubinstein  a 
“Demon,”  was  the  Monterone  last  eve- 
ning. He  made  much  of  the  role  , as  did 
Mr.  Tulchinoff  of  another  minor  char- 
acter, Sparafucile.  Generally  speaking,  I 
there  has  been  steady  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  performances,  of 
which  “Rigoletto”  was  a noteworthy 
example.  4* 


barbaric  emotionalism  and  gripping  i 
hints  of  atavistic  strains.”  First  pro-  ! 
duced  by  the  Russian  Symphony  in  1918,  i 
it  was  heard  in  turn  at  subscription  I 
i pairs  of  concerts  by  the  New  York  Phil-  | 
harmonic,  New  York  Symphony,  Cin- I 
cinnati,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  orches- 
1 tra?.  The  Detroit  Orchestra  and  the 
"Worcester  Festival  gave  four  perform- 
ances each,  while  it  has  appeared  on  1 
single  programs  at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  and  l1 
Newark,  as  well  as  at  the  New  York  [ 
Stadium. 

On  the  European  tour  of  the  New  York 
, Symphony  Orchestra  in  1920,  Powell 
played  his  work  to  audiences  in  Paris, 

I Fontainebleau,  Marseilles,  Rome,  Par- 
ma, Milan,  Strasburg,  Ghent.  Antwerp,  I 
Amsterdam  and  London.  This  coming 
season  he  will  appear  as  soloist  In  two 
performances,  each  with  the  Minne- 
apolis, Boston  and  Philadelphia  orches-  : 
tras,  bringing  the  total  of  its  public 
hearings  to  forty  11 
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Improved  Acoust 
Delight  First  ( 

Adolph  Lewisohn  Brings  Big 
Party  of  Dinner  Guests 
to  Hear  Orchestra. 
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The  in°gveand  ?£j|  next'  Sunday . after- 1 
noon 
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Halevy’s  La  Juive, 
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Improved  acoustics  due  to  a rebuilt  | 
orchestra  stand,  with  a roof  and  | 
sounding-board  of  changed  construc- 
tion, delighted  the  huge  audience  that 
heard  the  opening  last  night  of  the 
fifth  season's  outdoor  concerts  In  the 
City  College  Stadium,  138th  Street  and 
Amsterdam  Avenue.  Adolph  Lew- 
isohn, chief  sponsor  of  the  stadium 
concerts  and  donor  of  the  structure, 
made  a short  speech,  after  which 
Henry  Hadley  conducted  a programme 
chiefly  Wagnerian.  The  orchestra 
- Comprised  eighty-five  members  of  the 
Philharmonic.  Programme  notes  were 
written  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the 

music  critic.  . . 

The  huge  stone  amphitheatre  whi  -h 
vas  dedicated  in  1915  with  Margaret 
Anglin's  performance  of  “The  Trojar 
Women,’’  has  for  five  years  given  e 
summer  population  of  the  city  a 
chance  to  hear  the  best  orchestral 

music.  . , 

“I  only  hope.”  said  Mr.  Lewisohn. 
that  these  concerts  can  continue  to 
give  pleasure,  recreation  and  educa- 
tion to  large  and  Intelligent  audiences 
who  appreciate  the  best  quality  ot 
music.” 

The  overture  to  “Tannhaeuser.  ^ 
the  ’’Love  Death”  from  “Tristan,” 
Forest  Murmurs”  from  “Siegfried, 
'Wotan's  Farewell,”  the  “Fire  Mu- 
sic," Siegfried’s  “Funeral  March," 
and  the  preludes  to  “Parsifal”  and 
“Die  Melsterslnger”  made  a pro- 
gramme which  was  without  soloist. 

A march,  “The  Stadium,”  com 
posed  by  Henry  Hadle  and  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Lewisohn,  led  the  central  posi- 
i tlon  of  the  programme. 


IT  Is  something  of  a prob; 
tell  where  one  theatrical 
leaves  off  and  another  begin  - 

presumably  it  winds  up  soei 
time  in  June  and  starts  agii 
I with  August.  This  arrangeme  , 
j however,  leaves  the  intervening  t 
■ weeks  or  so  nowhere  at  all,  and  is  o 
| that  extent  unsatisfactory.  So,  for  -j 
j reason  in  the  world  except  that  St  Is 
j to  have  a beginning  and  an  end,  t s 
| record  of  the  season  starts  with  1* 

' production  of  the  Ziegfeld  “ Follie:1’ 

1 last  June,  and  stops  just  before  te 
presentation  of  the  current  one. 

It  is  designed  purely  to  affords 
statistical  survey  of  the  theatri  J 
j year,  and  those  whose  interest  in  s - 
tlstics  is  nil  are  hereby  encouraged  p 
pass  on  to  succeeding  articles,  I 
j should  be  noted  that  it  deliberate 
j omits  three  productions  now  current 
i " The  Bat,”  “ The  First  Year  ” at 
I “ Shuffle  Along  ” — for  the  reasl 
| that  they  antedate  the  season.  Oth'l 
i wise  it  presents  the  Figures  on  all  I 
; the  season’s  productions  on  the  ErL 
Ush-speaking  stage. 

That  it  has  been  a disastrous  seas! 

! is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  £f 
1 196  plays  in  the  list,  about  40  mil 
I than  usual.  Of  these,  19  were  :■ 
vivals  and  40  were  of  a musical  r j 
j ture.  No  less  than  27  of  the  196  w«l 
I of  English  extraction,  although  if 
eluded  in  this  number  are  about  I. 

[ revivals.  The  French  plays  totaled  ll< 

I A glimpse  at  the  list  stirs  memorf 
I of  some  pretty  terrible  evenings  ■ 
j the  theatre.  There  are  listed,  for  el 
ample,  no  less  than  twelve  plays  ttj 
did  not  go  beyond  their  initial  weel 
The  shortest  run  of  the  season  w 
j scored  by  “ Suzette  ” which  came 
| the  Princess  Theatre  on  a Thursdj 
night  and  departed  on  Saturday,  ev 
j though  it  had  the  Thanksgiving  he 
I days  to  help  it  along.  The  ruj 
accordingly,  was  of  four  perfonl 
ances.  “ Lady  Bug,”  at  the  Apol| 
ran  one  performance  longer,  but 
record  was  even  more  reraarkabl 
) The  opening  took  place  on  a Mond;  jj 
J but  ” Lady  Bug,”  waiting  not  evl 
; for  Saturday  night,  departed  after  tB 
1 performance  on  Thursday,  with  tl 
j illness  of  the  principal  player  nalvtli 
\ given  credit  for  the  closing.  Certain® 
he  had  plenty  to  be  ill  about. 

The  remaining  plays  that  endurl) 

[ for  a week  only  were  “ The  Maskn 
! ” Personality,”  ” The'  Children® 
j Tragedy,”  ” The  Skirt,”  ”^The  ^rel| 
Way,”  ” A Bachelor’s  Night,”  " T.ll 
[Right  to  Strike,”  “ The  Fair  Circalj 
sian,”  “Rose  Machree  ” and  ‘1Sl| 
j lome.” 

The  longest  run  among  the  pla  H 
of  the  past  season — still  excluding  till 
[ longevity  trio  of  the  year  before® 
goes  to  “ Six-Cylinder  Love,”  w nic  ■ 
i came  to  the  Sam  H.  Harris  Theat  It 
on  Aug.  29,  and  is  still  there.  Tl  I 
j performance  tomorrow  night  will  1 B 
the  three  hundred  and  fortieth.  ” Tai  jj 
igerine,”  opening  Aug.  S,  reached  3c  I 
| performances  before  it  departed. 

In  the  list  that  follows  a parenthe  i 
j leal  C indicates  the  pieces  that  sti,| 
j continue;  R fs  for  the  revivals,  an  j 
an  M marks  those  that  were  presenter 
| only  at  matinees.  The  figures  are  in  f 
elusive  of  last  night’s  performances;  f 

i Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1921 H f 

George  White’s  Scandals ® r 

i Friars'  All  Star  Jamboree J - 

. The  Skylark  ” ; 

] ! Snapshots  of  1921  (2d  eng.) - 

I The  Teaser  

| Getting  Gertie’s  Garter Jr  £ 

j Tangei  ine  t 

Honors  Are  Even ‘ 

March  Hares  *-••••„? 

The  Night ' Cap ! I ll.l * 

Sonya 

Sonny  Boy  " 

Nobody’s  Money  

The  Mimic  World  of  1921 - 

The  Scarlet  Man J 

The  Mask  , 

Put  and  Take * j 

The  Triumph  of  X 

Six-Cylinder  Love  (C) F® 

Personality  

The  Poppy  God J S 

The  1. 1 

Two  Blocks  Away iff 

Back  Pay  - E 

Greenwich  N illage  Follies > 

Daddy’s  Gone  A^uming -lr;| 

Get  Together  

Tire  Hero  

The  Silver  Fox xhf 

The  Merry  Widow  FI 

The  Easiest  Way  (R) 

Tarzan  of 
Don  Juan 


I l 

...  11 

Apes . . 

14. 

”,  3: 

'■Slit  f 
B5i4  ' 


‘ildcat  ...... 

fo  with  A Smile... 

Salary  Man 

i (C)  

Hand  of  the  Potter. . . 

Varying  Shore. 

Fair  Circassian 

and  Paid  For  (R).. 

is  Jimmy  Valentine  (R) 46 

Chocolate  Soldier  (R) ,..  83 

Mountain  Mari 165 

Idle  Inn  '. 25 

lger  . . . * "0 

Iby  (R)  12 

Dover  Road  (C) 399 

ldog  Drummond 162 

u i White  Peacock 102 

: Squaw  Man  (R) 50 

s Married  Woman 51 

e Value  41 

, itain  Applejack  (C) ' 100 

't|  vful  Larceny  (O) 185 

ftlng 63 

( Steamship  Tenacity ‘. . . 67 

in  the  Clouds 89 

Who  Gets  Slapped  (C) 177 

:a  Machree  8 

Blue  Kitten 140 

le  Janis  and  Her  Gang 56 

National  Anthem 114 

rjolaine  136 

Deluge  (R) 45 

Faust  15 

) Voice  from  the  Minaret 13 

Czarina  136 

and  Needles 46 

Nest 161 

Pigeon  (R) t . 92 

tuve-Souris  (first  program) 155 

ink  Fay's  Fables 32 

Blushing  Bride 144 

>sts  (R) 21 

Law  Breaker 90 

3 Cat  and  the  Canary  (C) 143 

lora  (U) 12 

ert  Sands 16 

ntmartre  112 

dame  Pierre  (R) 37 

the  Ladies! 128 

French  Doll 120 

Rubicon  (C) 127 

Goodness  Sake 103 

Warren’s  Profession  (R) 25 

'U  25 

k to  Methuselah 25 

.ir  Woman  and  Mine...., .....  48 

First  Man 27 

>ken  Branches  16 

the  Ladder  (C) 112 

deleine  and  the  Movies 80 

Rose  of  Stamboul  (C) ...Ill 

Hairy  Ape  (C) 103 

First  Fifty  Yqars 48 

Hotel  Mouse S8 

Truth  About  Blayds  (C) 103 

Itaire  .- 16 

lorn  (2d  eng.) 16 

Hindu  71 

Because  46 

ndlda  (R) 43 

oo  (M) , 3 

Green  Ring 30 

Idiot  (M) 3 

ty  Pepper  - 2. 32 

ke  It  Snappy  (C) 72 

ne  Party  17 

Goldfish  (C) 65 

dy  Bug  5 

Charlatan  (C) 56 

Shadow 10 

■>nx  Express  (C) 53 

Night  Call 29 

ains  of  Dew 16 

ditors  7 

lat  the  Public  lVants 24 

rtners  Again  (C) 4.8 

Red  Geranium 16 

Easy  Mabel 16 

Advertising  of  ICate 24 

leted  (R) 23 

my  Hawthorn  (R) 36 

mpy  (C) 33 

™ Morn  to  Midnight  (C) 6 

* Rotters 16 

ame  (R) 8 

ie’s  Irish  Rose  (C) 23 

kers  of  Light 21 

Drums  of  Jeopardy 8 

Pepper  (C) 17 

Pinch  Hitter  (C) 12 
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STADIUM  ORCHESTRA. 

Audiences  close  to  the  Stadium’s  10,000 
capacity  have  continued  to  greet  the 
Philharmonic's  nightly  open-air  concerts, 
conducted  by  Henry  Hadley  for  another 
week  or  more  before  he  yields  the  baton 
to  Van  Hoogstfaten.  A roofed  orchestra 
stand  contributes  to  make  the  music 
audible  to  the  last  blocks  of  listeners  in 
lowest  priced  seats  of  the^.  vast  _seml- 
amphitheatre.  / 

This  week's  prograi 

T6NIGHT. 

March  from  " Tannhauser  Wagner 

Overture,  **  Horn  am  Carnival  .Berlloa 

Air  from  “ Tannhauser  " Wagnor 

Inez  Barbour. 

Seven  dancos,  “Nutcracker  Suite".. 

Tchaikovsky 

Egyptian  Sketches  (first  time),  the 
Muzzin,  the  Hour!,  the  Chawazoe.  the 

Sheik  Breil 

Ave  Maria,  “Cross  of  Fire  "...  .Max  Bruch 
Inez  Barbour. 

LaTgo  and  finale,  “ New  World,"  sym- 
phony   Dvorak 

MONDAY. 

Overturn  to  " Rlenzl  " Wagner 

" Scenes  Pittoresques  " Massenet 

Concerto  in  B flat Liszt 

Harry  Kaufman,  pianist. 

Excerpts  from  “ Symphony  Pathetique 

Tchaikovsky 

Five  " Indian  Sketches  Prelude,  In- 
vocation, Camp  Dance,  Nocturne,  Snake 

Dance II.  F.  Gilbert 

Carnival  in  Paris Svendsen 

TUESDAY. 

March,  "Pomp  and  Circumstance  "...  .Elgar 

Overture,  " Eur^anfhe  " Weber 

Entr’actes  from  “ Rosamunde  " Schubert 

Love  scene  from  " Feuerenot  " Strauss 

Polonaise  Liszt 

Tone  poem,  " The  Siren  Song  " .Deems  Taylor 

Love’s  Dream Liszt 

Farandole,  from  " L’Arlesienno  " Bizet 

WEDNESDAY. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C minor,  Op.  67.Beethoven 
Suite  in  A minor.  Op.  42:  " In  a Haunt- 
ed Forest,"  " In  October,".  " Forest 

Spirits"  ..MacDowell 

" The  Afternoon  of  a Faun  " Debussy 

Military  Polonaise Chopin 

THURSDAY. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E minor.  Op.  *>4.. 

Tchaikovsky 

Overture,  " Flying  Dutchman  " Wagner 

Flower  scene  from  " Fa,rslfal  " Wagner 

“ Traume  " Wagner 

Excerpts  from  " The  Ring  " cycle Wagner 

FRIDAY.  i 

Ballet  from  " Prince  Igor  " Borodin 

Violin  concerto,  in  G minor.  Op.  26. Max  Bruch 
Andre  Polah. 

Overture,  "The  Bartered  Bride  .Smetana 
" Autumn  Twilight,"  " Wrood  Pixies  " 

(new)  and  " Night  in  Old  Grenada.  ".Hadlev 

Andante  Cantahile  Tchaikovsky 

" Blue  Danube  " waltz Straus's 

SATURDAY. 

Overture,  " Raymond  " Thomas 

Egyptian  Suite Luigini 

Clair  de  la  Lune MacDowell 

March  of  the  Janizaries Hosmer 

Siegfried’s  Rhine  Journey Wagner 

Ovetrure  on  Negro  Themes Dunn 

March,  " Ruins  of  Athens  ; . . , . . Beethoven 

"Molly  on  the  Shore"..- Grainger 

Dance  of  the  Hours Ponchelli 
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36 
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j^xit  Hadley,  replete  of  honors;  enter 
Van  Hoogstraten  of  Holland,  abound- 
i‘s' in  promise.  At  midnight  Wednes- 
day, this  week,  the  Stadium  Concerts 
and  their  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  eighty-five  change  con- 
ductors. Henry  Hadley  is  to  say  good- 
by,  with  a splendid  programme  Wed- 
nesday night,  having  filled  his  task 
of  three  weeks  with  the  greatest  skill 
he  has  yet  shown  with  the  baton 
Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  with  a 
distinguished  European  reputation  and 
agreeable  memories  of  his  brilliant 
pair  of  Philharmonic  concerts  last 
Iwmter,  starts  the  second  half  of  the 
S-adium  concerts  Thursday  evening 
fm.  n-a«trt0  0f  strikin§'  programmes 
"li118  firSt  three  ni"hts-  His  opening 
programme  will  be  a Tschaikowsky! 
wagner  night.  : 

Henry  Hadley’s  farewell  will  be  I 
Tschaikowsky ’s  Symphony  No.  4 in  F I 
M'noJ”  kis  bwn,  tone  poem  “Lucifer  ” 
and  Tschaikowsky ’s  “1812."  Mr.  Van 
Hoogstraten  will  present  for  his  open- 
ing night  the  Tschaikowsky  “Pathe 
tique”  Symphony,  and  these  Wagner 
^numbers:  The  introduction  to  Act  IH 
, Lohengrin;”  the  Siegfried  Idyl,  the 

prelude  and  “Love  Death”  from  Tris-  — - 

and  Islodc,  and  the  overture  to ' q.f  k Sheric,am  Pianist  anotho . , 
Tannhaeuser.”  The  first  two  of  these  ontv'oMnh  audition  soloists  ” ana 
Wagner  numbers  are  new  to  the  Sto  i J Y who  received  the  iuriU*?  d 1 
dium  concerts  this  year.  ^ aPPear  with  the  ph^1' 

wilfbe' fa6r'  ' fhe  flna'  Hadley  ni~ht-  G°UeSre  Fiel<l  thlseevinfngS  °Twthe  Cky 
wil]  be  a great  feature.  One  of  Mr  Metropolitan  sinc-er.  , . Two  young 
Hadleys  recent  works,  it  lias"se!-  Suzanne  Keene/Jn-f6^1,"  thr-  ^cel 
doin  been  heard  in  New  York,  and  I — -Van  H°oE:“r'iLf:n<LH!:,iena  Marsh, 
therefore  will  come  with  much  fresh - 
ness  to  a Stadium  audience.  it  is 


a striking  and  dramatic  composition 
and  based  on  d.  poetic  tragedy  by 
the  old  Dutch  poet  Vendel.  Its 

orchestration  is  improving.  For  it 
ai\'  e^tra  choir  of  brass  instruments 
will  be  required  in  the  finale.  “18.12.’’ 
.the  real  adieu  number,  wil  be  given 
with  an  additional  brass  band  and 
a cannon  effect,  in  the  same  splen- 
did fashion  it  wa 
Stadium. 

Van  Hoogstraten  has  been  in  New 
York  for  ten  days  and  is  actively  enT 
paged  at  Stadium  programme  mak- 
ing. He  is  a new  flgiure  in  the 
musical  world  of  America.  His  re- 
clame in  Europe  is,  however,  very 
great.  He  has  additional  interest 
from  being  the  husband  of  Elly  Nov 
the;  pianist.  His  appointment  as 
Stadium  conductor  is  due  to  the  toril- 
i'ifnt„In;lPression  h6  made  directing 
the  Philharmonic  in  two  concerts 
durmg  last  winter.  The  feats  that 
biought.  him  into  wide  notice 
his  conducting  of  Brahms’s 
tions  on  a Theme 
Brahms  piano  concertos  (for  which 
Mme.  Ney  was  soloist)  and  the  Fourth 
Tschaikowsky  Symphony.' 

Hadley  and  Van  Hoogstraten  will 
not  be  the  sole  features  of  interest-and 
importance  of  the  Stadium’s  fourth 
.week.  John  Barclay,  baritone,  who 
|came  over  from  England  and  has 
made  a number  -of  notable  appear- 
ances here,  among  them  with  the 
famous  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  To- 
ronto in  Carnegie  Hall  last  winter,  is 
to  sing  on  Monday  and  Judson 
House,  tenor,  will  be  the  soloist  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten’s  first  three 
e\  enings.  it  should  be  .noted,  will  be 
entirely  orchestral. 

Mr.  Barclay  will  sing  Valentine's* 
aria  from  Gounod’s  “Faust”  and  an 
aria  from  Massenet’s  “Heroiade,” 
“Vision  Fugitive";  while  Mr.  House’s 
numbers  will  be  “Una  furtiva  !a- 
grima”  from  Donizetti’s  “Elisir 
d'amore”  and  the  “Prize  Song”  from 
Wagner’s  “Meistersinger.” 

Stadium  official  statements  show 
for  the  first  week  of  1922  an  atten- 
dance over  50  per  cent,  larger  than 
that  of  last  year. 

For  the  emergency  of  rainy  nights  1 
-there  has  been  built  for  the  Great  | 
Hall  of  the  City  College,  where  the 
concerts  are  held  . in  case  of  bad 
weather,  a new  orchestra  platform,  | 
three  feet  high,  that  the  eight- five 
men  of  the  Philharmonic,  when 
necessity  comes  to  play  indoors,  may 
be  better  seen  and  heard. 
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VanHoogstraten  Succeeds  Hadley 
in  (Direction  of  Philharmonic 
Last  Night. 

Willem  Van  Hoogstraten  made  his 
debut  at  the  opening  of  the  second  three 
weeks  of  the  Stadium  Concerts,  succeed- 
ing Henry  Hadley.  He  gave  the  first 
of  the  twenty-one  programmes  he  will 
be  responsible  for,  last  night  being 
Tchaikovsky -Wagner.  He  led  the  Phil- 
harmonic through  Tchaikovsky’s  Pa- 
thetic Symphony,  and  four  numbers  of 
Wagner,  the  Introduction  to  the  third 
act  of  “Lohengrin,”  the  Siegfried  Idyl 
the  Prelude  and  Love  Death  from 
Tristan  and  Isolde”  and  the  Overture 
to  "Tannhauser.” 

Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten’s  first  three 
programmes  will  be  entirely  orchestral 
To-night  the  Philharmonic,  under  his 
conductor-ship,  will  play  Beethoven. 
Charpentier,  Richard  Strauss  and  Liszt 
Saturday’s  progamme  wil!  comprise 
numbers  from  Weber,  Sibelius.  Liszt 
Wagner.  Johann  Strauss  and  Berlioz, 
latter  number  being-  excerpts  from 
The  Damnation  of  Faust”  and  the 
^r_a-frfL".umber’  the  Prelude  to  "Meis- 
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Slavic  Pance.s  Dvorak 

Two  Elegiac  Melodies Grieg 

Flnalo  from  Symphony  No.  4 ....... . Brahms 

MONDAY. 

Cappriclo  Itallen Tschalkovsky 

" l/os  Preludes  " Liszt 

Sympony  In  D minor Cesar  Franck 

TUESDAY. 

(Overture,  “ Benvenuto  Cellini  " Berlioz 

" Caro  Nome,"  " Rigoletto  " Verdi 

(Suzanne  Keener,  soprano.) 

Suite.  Op.  0 Encsco 

Overture,  "Marriage  of  Figaro  " Mozart 

I " Ah,  Fora  e Lul,"  "La  Travlatai  .Verdi 
(Miss  Keener.) 

Symphonic  poem,  " Tasso  ” Liszt 

WEDNESDAY. 

Overture,  "Magic  Flute" Mozart 

Symphony  No.  1,  In  C minor Brahms 

Second  Suite,  " L’Arlesienne  " Biz*»t 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 Liszt 

THURSDAY. 

" Eroica  " Symphony  Beethoven 

Venusfcerg  scene,  " Tannhauser  "...  .Wagner 
" Traume  " (Dreams),  " P.*lze  Song  " 

from  "Meistersinger" Wagner 

" Ride  of  the  Valkyries  " Wagner 

FRIDAY. 

Overture,  " Carnival  " Dvorak 

"Divinities  du  Styx,"  " Alceste  "...  .Gluck 
(Helena  Marsh,  soprano.) 

Excerpts  from  " Scheherazade  " 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Symphonic  poem,  " Phaeton  .Saint-Saens 

" Che  Faro,"  from  " Orfeo  " Gluck 

(Miss  Marsh.) 

Hungarian  Dances Brahms 

SATURDAY. 

March,  from  " Aida  " Verdi 

Three  movements,  " Rustic  Wedding  " 

symphony  Goldmark 

Dream  music,  "Hansel  and  Gretel".. 

Humperdinck 

Waltz,  "Artist’s  Life  "...  .Johann  Strauss 
Trumpet  solo. 

(Gustav  F.  Heim.) 

Hymn  to  the  Sun,  from  " Iris  "....Mascagni 


M-uch  interest  centres  around  Frank 
Sheridan’s  appearance  tills  evening. 
Though  young  and  little  heard  of  as 
yet  in  New  York,  he  is  regarded  as  a 
pianist  of  most  extraordinary  prom- 
ise. He  is  to  play  MacDowell’s  Con- 
certo for  piano.  No.  2 in  D minor. 
The  judges  in  the  Auditions  voted  for 
him  without  a dissenting  voice,  a 
compliment,  it  is  understood,  not  paid 
to  any  other  candidate.  Not  only  is 
his  technique  brilliant,  but  he  plays 
with  a vast  understanding  and  inner 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the 
composers.  By  blood  he  is  admirably 
equipped  to  take  a place  in  the  ar- 
tistic world.  His  great-great-grand- 
mother was  a Russian  opera  singer, 
his  father  is  a New  York  City  Irish- 
man and  his  mother  a German  Jew- 
ess. Harold  Bauer  has  coached  him 
considerably.  t 


tersjaser.” 


- The  Stadium  Concerts  for  i922  were 

Velra  of  tbUreSSfU'  861-163  the  «ve 

Years  of  their  history  |n  receipts  at_ 
tendance  and  in  artistic  presenUtjon 

Of  the  series.  f the  completion 

tote"  h,:  "r 

if°r  a fortnight  Ten’ f if  ^ Stadium 
voted.  ’ ren  tbousand  people 

tlQue”alk°VSky'S  ®ymphony  “Pathe 

Mque  won  overwhelmingly 

Tchaikovskv  miU  iv  ' 

In  detail  the  votes  were  “Sn"- 
SYMPHONIES. 

Tchaikovsky— «‘pathetinn.-  Votes. 

• 1,800 


°ethoven.  rFifth?tJlCtique'' 


1. 100 
1,000 
SO  0 
600 
oOO 


M°RE  STADIUM  SVMpH0N[Es 


feli^h'ert'<V^y  n f i n isliod  • 

toyorak--NW- World”  "i! 

JchaiKovsky — Fifth 

OVERTURES 

Warner-’ ’Tannhauser”.  ..7  , „nn 

, Tchaikovsky — “181°”  1,200 

Wagner — "Meistersinger” 

Rossini — "William  Tell"  25S 

In  “miscellaneous  numbers”  the 
noting  was  widely  scattered,  more 
' ‘“?e  hundred  compositions  foeln- 
named  Among  the  marked  favorites 
were  Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes”  and 

Tbif  uPriZe  and  “Traume  ” 

day  night  ® pr0srramme  for  Wednes- 

: 

S.  <a  ) Wagner’s  Traume.  Tannhau^-” 

4 f Pl  ize  Song. 

Liszt  s Les  Preludes.” 

Other  Feature*. 

Other  features  will  make  these  last 


-Vir-  Van  Hoogstraten  ™ , Marsh 

evenings  condfinta  ren  on  three  of  th< 
that  of  C?si?Ct|nrteu«  symphon^ 

Brahms  and  thA  • ,e  flrst  oi 

thoven  whilA  Broica  of  Bee 

taken  ’for  a ballot  has  been 

when  the  entiref  serie^^0ny  Pro&ram 
Following  are 

Overture.  “ CaJs™, 

Voyage”  Sea  and  Prosperous 


Concerto  No.  2,  Vn 


(Frank  She?d^, "penial •)MacDo"e“ 


Mendelssohn 


\VH  ,n  ^ StS  bnUianf-  — v, 

Will  am  sinimons,  baritone,  wifi  sing 
tffin  V,  * aSt  °f  the  Stadium  AudL 

and  thp^  °f  the  year  'be  heard.  i 

Judges h^steemedVh the  |- 

wh^thf  thlS  PhraS®  aUer  ilisMmf  i 

“A  T) erfeot  announced  'his  winning,  i 
A pei  feet  representative  of  the  art 
' sinking.”  His  nunibbrs  will  fee  an  ■ 
ftrla  f-  °m  “The  Masked  Ball”  and  the 

prologue  tp  ’-Pagliacci.”  the  | 


i.r±_  \ ^ ..  __T'  v*4 

The  chorus  showed  signs  of  good 


Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  cellist,  will  be 
soloist  to-night.  He  will  play,  with 
the  orchestra,  Servais's  "Le  Desir.” 
Monday  is  a Dvorak-Strauss  night, 
with  four  movements  from  the  “New 
World”  beginning  the  programme 
and  these  Strauss  numbers — the  Tone 
Foern  “Don  Juan,”  the  Concerto  for 
Horn  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11,  and 
“Till  Eulenspiegel’s  Merry  Pranks." 
A special  feature  will  be  a horn  so- 
loist, B.  Jaenicke,  the  first  horn  of 
the  orchestra. 

The  Week's  Programmes. 

The  four  programmes  follow: 
SUNDAY  EVENING.  AUG.  13. 

~J~  Soloist — Cornelius  Van  Vliet,  ’Cello. 

Carnival  tie  Paris” Sendsen 


~ — .....  v.v,  oo  VI  guuu 

training  and  sang  with  commendable 
ntonation  and  precision.  The  orches- 
tra too  sounded  well,  much  better 
>alanced  than  last  year.  Carlo  Pcroni, 
whp  conducted,  let  his  men  drown  the 
singers  occasionally,  but.  kept  them 
welt  together  and  maintained  a vigor- 
ous pace.  The  audience  was  large  and 
friendly. 


1. 


1.  Ayarnivti*  uv  x nua  oenasen 

2.  “Siegfried  Idyl” Wagner 

fi.  ’Cello  Solo,  “Le  Desir,”  for  ’cello  and  or- 


1.  cum,  ajc  j-zcoii,  iui  cttiio  tuia  or- 
chestra   Servais 

Mr.  Van  Vliet. 

4.  Overture  to  “Phedre” Massenet 

Intermission. 

5.  “Nutcracker”  Suite Tchaikovsky 

6.  Entrance  of  the  Gods  Into  Valhalla, 

Wagner 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUG.  14. 
(DVORAK-STRAUSS) . 

Soloist — B.  Jaenicke,  Horn. 
Symphony  No.  5 in  E minor  (from  the 

“New  World”),  op.  95 Dvorak 

r.  Adagio;  allegro  molto.  II.  Largo. 

III.  Scherzo.  IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Intermission. 

2.  Tone-Poem,  “Don  Juan,”  op.  20, 

Richard  Strauss 

8.  Concerto  for  Horn  and  Orchestra,  op.  11, 
Richard  Strauss 
Mr.  Jaenicke. 

4.  “Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,” 

Richard  Strauss 


TUESDAY  EVENING.  AUG.  15. 

Soloist — William  Simmons,  Baritone. 

1.  Overture,  “In  Old  Virginia”.  .John  Powell 

2.  Aria  from  “Masked  Ball” Verdi 

Mr.  Simmons. 

8.  Piano  Concerto  A minor  op.  10 Grieg 

Played  by  the  Duo-Art  Reproducing 
Piano  as  recorded  by  Percy  Grainger. 
Intermission. 

4.  Suite  No.  11  from  “L'Arlesienne” Bizet 

I.  Pastorale.  II.  Minuetto.  III.  Far- 
andole.  _ 

5.  Prologue  to  Pagliacci Leoncavallo 

0.  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUG.  18. 

Last  Night. 

REQUEST  PROGRAMME 
as  chosen  by  the  votes  o£  Stadium  audiences^ 

1,  Symphony  No.  6,  “Pathetlque  in  B 

inlnor,  op.  74 .Tcha^ovaky 

2,  Overture  to  "Tannhauser  Wagner 

3.  r*)  Traume  (Dreams)  ........... -Wagner 

lb)  Prize  song  from  “Die  Meistersinger, 

v Wagner 

4.  Symphonic  Poem  “Les  Preludes’. . .'..Liszt 


By  w.  J.  HENDERSON. 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “Pagii- 
accl”  came  together  once  moro  last 
evening  when  the  , San  Carlo  Grand 
Opera  Company  began  the  second  week 
ol’  its  season  at  the  Century  Theater 
with  them.  The  principal  interest  of 
of  the  evening  was  in  the  “guest  ap- 
pearance of  Mine.  Maria  Escobar,  a 
Spanish  soprano,  who  is  or  1 as  been  a 
favorite  in  Mexico,  where  she  sang  one 
reason  with  Mr.  Caruso.  She  Yas  heard 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  louse  on 
May  C,  1321,  when  she  sang  Aida  in  a 
performance  given  for  charity  by  the 
Masonic  Club.  On  that  occasion  she 
was  an  eleventh  hour  substitute  for  Miss 
Muzio,  suddenly . indisposed. 

Mme.  Escobar  added  some  distinction 
lo  the  performance  of  Mascagni's  opera 
last  evening.  Her  Hantuzza  had  dra- 
niatic  earnestness  and  some  moments  ot 
real  intensity.  Her  voice  was  good  to 
hear,  well  suited  lo  the  music,  and  pos- 
sessed of  some  passionate  accents.  fc>he 
was  warmly  applauded  by  a large  aii- 
dieuce.  Her  associates  were  Miss  Stella 
do  Motto  as  Lo  la  Mr.  Barra  as  Tunddtu 
and  Alberto  Terrassi  as  Alfio 

“Pagliacci”  gave  opportunity  fen  the 
display  of  the  abilities  of  Miss  Sofia 
Cli arlebois  as  Nedda,  Amador  1‘amai.as 
as  Canio,  Mario  Valle  as  otuo  and 
Guiseppc  Intcvrarite  as  ilvw.  W 
chorus  sang  very  vigorously  m both 
operas  and  on  several  occasions  was 

ou  the  pitch.  The  orchestra  played  us 

if  somewhat  tired,  but  Carlo  Peroni  con- 
ducted as  if  weariness  were  im known  to 
him  and  enthusiasm  dwelt- eternal  m 
iiis  spirit.  ~ 


vas  excellent.  To  say  that 
ietropolitan  Opera  Company  has 
-iveh  many  worse  performances  ol 
“Cavalleria”  Is  almost  too  left-hande' 
compliment. 

' In  “Pagliacci,’’  Sofia  Charlebofi 
made  her  second  appearance  of  the 
season,  singing  Nedda  with  engaging! 
charm.  Amador  Famadas  made  ai 
rather  rough-hewn  Canio,  but  re-  j 
ceived  a noisy  welcome.  Mario  Valle 
was  Tonio.  Tradition  has  it  that  no 
one  has  ever  failed  yet  in  the  Pro- 
logue, and  last  night  Mr.  Valle  kept 
tradition  inviolate,  with  a trifle  to 
spare.  Mr.  Peroni  conducted.  The 
mdience  was  of  dimensions  that  re- 
called the  title  of  the  new  Hippo- 
drome show, 

MME.  MIURA  AS  BUTTERFLY,  jj 


grams  v 
Town  halls 
will  be  $1.25.  , . !' 

The  soloists  engaged  Include  miss 
Elena  Gerhardt,  Mme.  Mar^eritc  Na- 
mara.  Miss  Erika  Morin!.  Rudolph  Ganz. 
Miss  Sophie  Braslau  and  Emilio  ae 
Gogorza.  - .... 


72-^'  '‘y'ZZ 

Coolidze.  at  her  little 


| ^temple  » of  musl'cTn'  South  Mountain 
at  Pittsfield,  Mess.  Concerts  will  be 
held  there  next  Thursday.  Friday 
Saturday,  one  on  the  afternoon  of  eac 
day,  two  more  on  the  mornings  of  Erl 
and  Saturday.  The  first  and  t. 


sft-ssaS 

for  Quartet  of  strings  and  wind  or  for 
wind ffistruments  alone  d.v.de  thd 

SfcssW?  J*«sa  » i-£sj» 

SSErSi  pjiy 

1 ten  bv  Brescia  and  dedicated  to  Mr* 
Coolidge  herself.  For  the  first  time  ir 
this  country,  Reger’s  ,<>u^fnt„aln,n 
I major  nr  clarinet  and  string.  , an 
picrnAs  trio  for  piano  violin  and  Celle 
t will  be  heard,  while  the  program  fron 
Brahms  abounds  in  u"f[^Ui^h"U3 
v’or  pi  avers,  according  to  The  Bostoi 
Transcript's  latest  report  of  therm  Mrt 
Coolidge  has  summoned  the  Mendlin 
Siring  Quartet  from  Stuttgart,  Ger® 
' man;.  , and  tlie  string  Quartet  of 


%&£jl  'V 

By  Deems  Taylor 


/ 


(I^rmt<sd~frvmr-y-e$fei day's  late 
ceHtnmr) 

THE  SEASON  BEGINS. 

Sounds  of  tooting  that  Issued  fron 
;he  Century  Theatre  about  9.30  Iasi 
light  started  a rumor  among  the  un 
nitiated  in  Columbus  Circle  that  Bail- 
iffs “Chauve  Souris”  company  wa; 
seeing  In  the  Pvussian  New  Year  or 
Jie  Century  Roof.  But  the  uniniti- 
ated were  wrong.  It  was  the  stage 
y*and  of  Fortune  Gallo’s  San  Carle 
5rand  Opera  Company  doing  justice 
:o  the  grand  march  in  the  second  acti 
y£  “Aida.”  and  incidentally  ushering 
,n  the  new  musical  season  on  Man-1 
iiattan  Island  with  appropriate  fan-1 
fares. 

Mr.  Gallo  did  well  to  begin  his  tour 
weeks’  stay  with  “Aida.”  It  is  the 
ideal  curtain  raiser  for  a season,  with 
irias  and  duets  and  choruses  galore, 
ind  paraders  and  dancers  and  stage 
hands  and  real  animals  and  every- 
thing else  that  makes  for  the  grandest 
sort  of  grand  opera.  “Pelleas”  is  all 
i-erv  well  for  the  mid-season  ear;  it 
takes  an  “Aida”  to  announce  that  va- 
cation is  over. 

i Healthy  is  perhaps  the  hest  ad- 
yctive  for  last  night’s  performance. 

: was  a bustling,  well-nourished  af- 
air,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  with  no 
opeless  defects  and  no^great  polish. 
Aida”  is  not  an  esoteric  work,  out 
• }iag  had  subtler  treatment  than  it 
eceived  last  night.  Several  of  the 
in  vers  adopted  President  Wilson’s 
,ar  motto  of  “force  to  the  utmost.” 
,ith  results  that  grew  a trifle  mo- 
otonous.  Marie  Rappcld  was  an 
onorable  exception,  giving  a per- 
ormance  ot  the  title  role  that  had 
onsiderable  variety  and  vocal  finish. 

, mad  or  Famadas,  a newcomer  in  the  ! 
ernpany,  was  Radames,  displaying 
ome  good  top  notes,  some  wear: 
ewer  ones,  and  a tendency  to  force 
lie  mice  from  the  pitch.  Stella  de 
.iette,  who  sang  Amneris,  gave  a 
;ood  routine  performance,  but  seemed 
o lack  vocal  power.  The  Amonaero 
as  Joseph  Royer,  and  the  Priestess, 


nito  Klinova. 


Little  Japanese  Prima  Donna  Is 
Warmly  Welcomed  at  the  Century. 

Mme.  Tamaki  Miura,  one  of  the  first 
of  her  nation  to  master  the  Western 
manner  of  opera,  and  herself  mistress 
of  exotic  traits  that  others  envy  in  her 
characterizations  of  Japan,  was  surely 
and  speedily  made  aware  of  New  York's 
welcome  last  night  when  she  returned  to 
sing  “ Madame  Butterfly  ” to  a sold-out 
house,  the  largest  this  week,  'at  the 
Century.  like  Miss  Jardon  in  the 
previous  night's  “ Carmen,”  as  well  as 
Miss  Fitziu,  Mme.  Rappold  and  otheis 
earlier,  this  doll-like  prima  donna,  who 
received  hunches  of  flowers  as  big  as 
herself,  held  the  great  audience  far  past 

1 Messrs.  Barra  and  Valle,  seen  in  nat- 
ural guise  as  the  navy  lieutenant  and 
American  consul,  gave  her  good  support, 
and  Mr.  Perone  conducted,  buch  pel- 
formances  by  Mr.  Gallo's  company! 
might  persuade  New  Workers  aftei  a - 
these  years  that  the  Century  Is  an  opera  : 
house.  Just  as  Mr.  Gest  3 ?\u^ang  over  j 
head  persuade  them  that  the  Chauve 
Souris  ’’  has  perched  on  the  gieatest 
roof  garden  In  the  w 

/inn  -niwn  nPCPA  QltiftFRS. 
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Chamber  Music  Society  'of  San  Fran 
cisco  Carl  Wendling.  concert  to 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra  in  Mr.  Fiealer 
and  Dr.  Muck's  day,  leads  the  Germans 
Bouis  IVrsingcr.  sometime  heard  a 
virtuoso  in  the  East,  o«ptains  the  Call 
fomlans.  The  New  York  Trio,  recall^ 
from  concert  hereabout,  will  Play  t 
Pieces  for  violin,  violoncello  and  Plane 
Tliej  other  assembled  artists  Include  M 
Grisez.  the  clarinetist;  Mr. 
the  pianist;  Mr.  Salmond.  an  Bngus 
'cellist  who  tame  first  from  Bondon 
New  York  last  Spring.  The  singers, 
be  heard  only  in  music  or  Brahms.  1 
Mines.  Bennett  and  Beddoe  and  MeSsi 
Hamlin  and  Saslavsky. 


By  D^ems  laylor 
Z & f J 2 Z-- 


Du  Pont  Heads 


By  Deems  Taylor 


kt.  1 itTlv’S  UtO 

ed-itiox*.) 

MR.  GALLO  GUESSES  RIGHT. 

The  San  Carlo  Oipera  Company  be 
an  its  second  week  at  the  Centur: 
heatre  last  night  with  the  perennia 
Cavalleria” -“Pagliacci”  combination 
ill,  and  incidentally  gave  the  best  all 
iround  performance  it  has  yet  offered 
’he  evening  served  to  Introduce  a 
ew  guest  artist  in  the  person  of  Ma 
la  Luisa  Escobar,  a dramatic  sopran. 
rom  Mexico  City,  who  sang  Santuzz; 
n "Cavalleria.”  Mme.  Escobar  san; 
he  title  role  in  a performance  ol 
Aida”  that  the  Masons  gave  at  th. 
Ietropolitan  Opera  House  m th 
spring  of  1921  and  had  upon  occa- 
ion,  according  to  the  San  Carlo  pre.y 
.epartment,  sung  opposite  Caruso  i 
Iexico. 

A.fter  hearing  her  last  night  one  us 
nclined  to  believe  that  Caruso  mus 
>ave  be«i  well  satisfied  vwth  the  woik 
a his  vis-a-vis,  for  Mme.  Escobar 
s an  operatic  singer  of  exceptional 
ibility.  She  has  a voice  of  rare 
eauty,  with  the  rich,  creamy  qual- 
ty  of  the  true  dramatic  soprano.  an< 
he  knows  how  to  use  it.  Her  vocal 
sm  is  not  perfect— her  lower  tone 
ome  too  much  from  the  throat  to  bi 
ltogether  comfortable  for  either  s ng 
r or  hearer;  but  if  it  were,  she  nrghl 
ot  be  so  good  a singer.  For  she  v 
ne  of  those  rare  finds,  a singer  Wh 
cts  with  her  voice.  She  uses  it  firs 
o express  what  the  character  ts  sup 
losed  to  feel,  and  second,  to  produo 
greeablo  tones,  tn  addition  she  is 
ikilful  and  persuasive  actress.  Alto- 
ether,  her  performance  of  Santuzz;' 
ist  night  was  a superb  piece  of  work 
j Gennaro  Barra,  who  sang  Turiddu 
ose  nobly  to  the  occasion  and  gave  a 
■otable  performance.  Turiddu,  kke 
’inkerton.  is  a character  that  take 
skilful  handling  to  make  endurable, 
r.d  Mr.  Barra  deserves  a great  deal 
if  credit  for  his  good  singing  and 
Cting  last  night. 

Alfio  was  acceptably  impersonated 
by  Alberto  Terrasi.  Mama  Lucia  was 
•ell  sung  by  Anita  Klinova.  and  Lola 
vas  fairly  well  done  by  SteHe 
Demette.  The  chorus  sang  lustily 
and  well,  except  during  the  prayer  in 
he  first  scene,  when  the  tenors  voted 
or  a drastic  revision,  downward,  of 
•he  p-'tch.  Mr.  Peroni  conducted  with 
-ommendable  vigor,  tm  occasional! 
let  the  "brasses  wax  overenthuslastlo 
\s  a whole,  however,  the  performance 


New  Orchestra's 
M List  of  Founders 


City  Symphony  to  Give  42 
Concerts  With  Dirk  Focli 
Conducting’. 


“LA  BOHEME"  AT  THE  CENTURY 
■^ijmiTnrmi  i/iia/m  link'd  Nie 


Anna  1 


Another  big  symphony  orchestra  has 
been  formed  and  will  give  forty-two 
symphonic  concerts  in  New  York  this 
winter,  supplementing  those  of  the 
Philharmonic,  tlie  Symphony  Society,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia  orchestras.  Hardly 
a word  about  the  new  organisation  | 
found  its  way  into  print  until  yesterday, 
when  formal  announcement  was  made  I 
by  Arthur  J.  Gaines,  the  manager,  that 
the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
founded  by  Senator  T.  Coleman  du  Pont. 
Messrs.  Bartlett  Arkell,  Minton  B. 
Metcalf,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Lewis  L.  Clarke 
and  other  leading  New  York  business 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  of  admission  or- 
chestral music  of  the  highest  standard 
The  concerts  of  the  new  orchestra  will 
be  given  in  Carnegie  Hall,  opening  No- 
vember IS,  the  Town  Hall,  Manhattan 
O-era  House  and  other  enne^rt  halls. 

The  City  Symphony  Orchestra  is  op- 
erated by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  of  which  Senator  du 
Pont  is  the  piesident,  Mr.  Henry  Mc- 
Donald vice-president,  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Clark 
treasurer  and  Mr.  George  H.  Benjamin 
trust  officer.  Mrs.  Louise  Ryais  de  Cravi- 
; oto  is  chairman  of  the  music  committee. 

1 Mr.  Dirk  Foch  will  be  the  musical  di- 
rector, and  ' he  business  manager  is  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Gaines,  who  for  ten  years  was 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Gaines’s  engagement 
was  announced  several  months  ago,  but 
at  that  time  little  information  could  be 
obtained  about  the  new  organization. 

The  orchestra  will  have  eighty-three 
players.  The  first  concert  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  four  weeks  of  daily  rehearsals 


edJjMns.)  / z ~z. 
itziu  must  have  wofktd  hart 
this  summer.  She  sang  Mimi  las 
nijfht  in  the  San  Carlo  company’ 
production  of  “La  Boheme,”  offerini 
a slimmer,  more  graceful  and  alto 
gether  more  convincing  Mlral  thaj 
file  presented  last  year.  Also,  sh 
sang  it  better  than  anything  tht 
reviewer  has  heard  her  do.  Mis] 
Fitziu  Is  still,  however,  a bit  over 
conscientious  on  the  vocal  side.  Ther 
I were  times,  particularly  In  her  firs 
j act  scene,  w Uh  Rodolfe,  when  the  sac 
rifice  of  a few  notes  would  have  help 
' the  drama  immeasurably. 

Romeo  Boscaccl  sang  and  acte 
i Rodolfo  carefully  but  satisfactorily 
Mario  Valle  merely  sang  Marce 
Louis  d'Angelo,  familiar  to  Metro 
politan  subscribers,  replaced  Giusepp 


to  develop  the  esprit  de  corps  essential  to 
ensemble  playing. 

Mr  Foch,  the  conductor,  a composer 
as  well,  is  a native  of  Holland,  whi^ 
studied  with  Nikisch  and  Busoni,  am- 
has  conducted  symphony  concerts  ant. 
opera  in  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague® 
Hyland ; Stockholm  and  Gothenburg 
Sweden,  and  various  cities  of  Germany® 
He  conducted  several  of  the  Stadiun-' 
concerts  here  in  1919,  a special  Carnegie 
Hall  concert  in  1920,  and  was  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  March,  1921. 

There  will  be  twelve  evening  concerts 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  twelve  afternoon  con- 
certs at  Town  Hall,  thirteen  Sunday 
afternoon  popular  concerts  at  the  Man- 
hattan and  five  Thursday  evening  con- 
certs'at  Cooper  Union.  The  same  pro- 


lnterrante  as  Schaunard,  and  inci 
dentally  gave  the  best  performance  c 
the  role  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Th 
Musetta  of  the  evening.  Mary  Fabyr 
was  a newcomer.  She  lias  a lighi 
agreeable  voice,  well  handled,  an 
acted  with  an  ease  and  effectivenes 
that  make  her  Juture  look  promising 
Natale  Cervi  doubled  successfully  a 
Benoit  and  Alcindoro. 

Mr.  Peroni  conducted  with  consider 
able  success,  although  for  some  rea 
son— lack  of  rehearsals,  probably 
the  balance  of  the  orchestra  leane 
I rather  too  heavily  to  the  brass  sid« 
The  famous  Century  Theatre  ech! 
may  have  had  something  to  do  wit 
the  case.  It  was  obt  in  full  regali 
last  night,  returning  the  singert 
voices  with  such  devastating  prompt 
j itude  that  most  of  those  who  hear  | 
"Che  gelida  manina”  from  the  or 
I chestra  rear  seats  got  two  arias  fc 
the  price  of  one. 


New  Quartet  by  Leo  Weiner 
of  Budapest  Qlven  at  Mrs. 
Coolldge’s  Temple. 


/ 

»v  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Special  to  The  .Yen'  York  Time*. 
PITTSFIELD,  Mass.,  Sept.  SO.  T. 
larf  day  of  the  Berkshire  Chamber  Mus. 
Festival  brought  forth  the  new  quartet • 
|by  Beo  M-emer  of  Budapest,  that^ 


/-'^lMirn'n'  r>rlze  of 
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Ho  del 
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varying  fortunes  that  have  always  art 
tcnded  prise  offering  and  prise  graining. 
hn<Xn  i'enr  8110  does  not  offer  a prl-r 
belaw^-diJ«n0fUnc9<1  thttt  ln  1924  one  wuf 
to  inT^hf^0*1  tor  a fhamber  competition 
'’Jr*1?*  o»e  or  more  vocal  parts  In 
clemn  "!?*  r"  with  Instruments.  Tho  de 
MDerian;  ^ SeveraI  "awns.  wise,  and 
especially  because  it  will  alve  time  in 

fo|,1Sm<nri  Wil°  1,ltend  roaliy  to  write 
work*8  ,hi5a  a,nd  "ot  s,mply  to  exhume 
gather  them  roa2y  havB  on  hand,  to 
Utloa  worth  whnftS  "nd  Pr°dUCe  SOme- 

rl?s£BV“^c='  Ar: 

Euir^Te  rteh  ber  compositions,  one  to 

aaysta&flsS 

Wt  i^maVns  toheheCOmn  sei0,Ja  wil>  tur“ 
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: plant 
Me  lit 
iilcte* 
Englk 
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ntersjii 
f.IilF,  a- 
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n "<•>  oeneve 

bmner  ,han  priEfl  String. 

fhI  conccrta"ode^  ^*r!h°f  *°™rn- 
up*  «^/ctet,nmaSe 

H V&Sk 

ti 

a^bera^r^n?embIe'  '"tonatlon,  beiuty 
,h»  «*'-• 

w J flrst  "nl'Ite?  . a*£  wken  this  music 
noUdls  *,UtS8nt  flnil  0iwiuletOr,'TierCe‘UwM 

SiSZX’!'^S,Vl^ $sS 

suit!9  nrHi,ot!Pn^esi?"  wit0  Ihe  second 

ofe?*Li£?«r,t’  8howin*  Httle  originality 
orglnicaliv"  rt  P°^r  °f  buildlng  up 
rtructure  with^'r  frafrmentary  in  its 

m.SSS^JSX.'&.'SSS^V: 


I M EARFUL  tlF  ^OTEtU) 

p'on..  ludlcee  ... 

kookivn  SutwthLy  nlffbt  nt  the 

Lima T °"ly  °f  Wusic  by  A 1 Credo 
Las  ",  , 1 °°ltlyn  Opera  Company, 

say  whether  there  w„T  Tt  ,S  h(lrd  *° 

the  ftS5 

0,1  ear- 

the  occasion  tvas  t j,0  , 

E^r  \TZ  T’^rolZ, 

piece  had  been  scheduled10 1 r' I Anolhor 
(be  box  office  (or  St  for  V,0«  at 
Performance  of  “Otrlin’’  r the  first 
turn  rendition  10  forced  * ™ 

rwfin  the  middfe  Tone'  ™sonnTlt  nnd 

spl  ISI 

^as  a pleasant  relief  from  tho  hirwn0r 

SS^JW 
v»e'T„tBsbs„zs  t s.o,c,'.r 

A welkin-ringing-  time  was  had  by  ail. 

By  Deems  Tayl  or 

V _t_Z  ? ? 


( Reprinted  -from 

c&itionsT) 

“LA  TRAVIATA”  AT  THE  CEN- 
TURY. 

f The  San  Carlo  Opera  Company’s 
performance  last  night  was  "La  Tra- 
viata,”  the  first  of  the  season.  It  was 
a%ood,  average  performance,  not  by 
ainy  means  the  best  thing  the  San 
Carlovinglans  have  done,  but  ade 
quate  and  obviously  satisfying  to  a 

iS.rS’A  ATlfl  ovi  i k«*»o  v.  t _ _ i ■ 


Performance  he  and' not  i,i„  , , 
n’"St  b0  ,IBkl  ‘teem, ntable  for  them^ 
r*-0  groups  or  Ukrainian  m 
omprlsed  the  choral  offerings  of  the 
oho  n?'n°n0  nt  beginning  aid 
Mou,  wc,ce  f nd  °f  th,i  P«W’ttmme 
£ m ir"?  ""116,  'no- chorus 

;r 

Ct’°  U,°  ‘^tallic- 

voices  riux  qUalUy  of  mo8t  °t  the. 
ces’  1 bey  seemed  (o  be  untrained 

r,X.r  PTl°U,a,'ly  ^roeaSe  md 

inarvenm  aps'  bul  "ley  blended 
power  and  y'  ' ' Cnorniou-s  carrying 

"as  more*  m ,a"?°  °f  cx,jress|on  that 

mtfsic  th:ytS.a,1,Ple  f°r  th0  folk- 

asTtoU  vohcaiUSco^rS  S^lewha-t  limited 
thing  with  mSrihe^^a^ 

assAsas = ~ * 

Pianissimo  that  was  to  be  felt  Tat heT 

caned  a local  orchestra,”  and  the 
teirn  is  a happy  one;  but  "organ”  is 
tie  better  word— an  organ  perfectly 
Played  and  with  a perfect  swe  -box 
but  not  quite  enough  stops.  Po  ished 
of  .ts  work  was.  one  misL  the  T 
' ly  ‘b-  and  quality  that  is  a't 
OltrTTTf 0f  SOch  choruses  as  St 

plrt  of  T Srlat  Toro,lto  Choir 
f’ait  of  its  effectiveness  of  the 
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....  ,,AV,,,i„  ‘,  uoe3  the  composer  show 

heroes  or°fo?  f°1  stopPin&  when  ““"wuMy  sansiyi: 

has  he  shown  skill  ‘nPPwriting07oV  ?.?"  and  RXUberant  audience 

brndd  7^  Mi-  ' ' 

ivina— all  six  movements,  with  manv  S 
rhus'p^yeTl  ,?  0,p^ientl°usl>'  observed. 

S ^SutMeha0vUe^-! 

* lavT  some^chancr  would  H - —so  one.  ana1 

:fl  Ini  shed  anatomical  skifPwo^  c^v  l SinSer  Seemed  to  hav®  been 

olirtB,  brougrh  the  operation  of  cutting^  t.  ThT  forfln?t  lt  in  a mistaken  attempt  to  I 
|!l:o-  hoTmru^^%i;nP,^t  b,,i  lt  did  not  make  it  sound  bigger. 

* tmoet  finish,  and  in  the  l^r  Gennam 


7 — ttuuiciiue. 

Josephine  Lucchese  was  Violetta 
and  a very  charming  and  appealingly 
pathetic  one.  Her  singing  was  not  as 
good  as  her  acting,  however.  Violetta 
is  a,  colorature  role,  but  takes  some 
eo“d  dramatic  singing  to  be  effective, 
and  Miss  Lucchese’s  voice  showed  un- 
mistakable  signs  of  strain  before  the 
end  of  the  performance.  -Jt,  is  a beau- 
i ul  voice,  but  not  a large  one,  and 


how  the  utmost  finish  and  in  rtd  ,n0t 
"M^nd1  Tfp?cially  ‘bere  were  rough- 
onation.  tlmes  “"certainty  of  1n- 

nd  a PleTstiT®  toUmeeiisrenerSa  Ttrprise 
?e  lide8tWiS°TL^^  SSSSin  “to^ 
ositlona  of  thehfesti\-aP,Cr9Wned  com' 
Feinor.  a Hun/arT^n^  wifh^a 

h°  iy  modern  feeling,  but  ■”  sTnelv  ” 
:lonarv  2!*!?  the  jnost 


Gennaro  Barra  was  excellent  as 
A’fred°'  aotmg  and  singing  with  un- 
affected ease  and  considerable  variety. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  was  capable  if 
not  particularly  distinguished.  Gia- 
como Spadoni  conducted,  and  got 
into  occasional  difficulties.  The  ballet 
danced  with  determined  cheerfulness 
-iutiona^  “!f‘ "VI  lwhU% tbe  chorus,  quaintly  costumed 

lrlan$  ||  "ST'lusUest1'  “ the  PnnClpaIs’ 


m 


en  a icodalk  ■ Th„,T  Hartok  a"d  no 
^nctlvf  tt  foaS‘form  "that  “gives 

something,  to  say,  musical  ideas  of 
TtUwillCnninKy  ?ind  expressiveness. 

Knot  be  ‘bought  from  this  that 

ork  orhrtfatV'iriUiCn  3u  epoch  maki'ifi 
° o r?r  u9"}  • ie  ias  shown  himself  t( 

todPavPhert„T  vthe  .muslcaI  "IWernes: 
today.  But  he  is  an  individualiti 
ilh  something  of  his  own  to  say  thtf’l 
‘ilUy  to  say  it.  and  has  made  a’con- 
i button  to  modern  musical  literature 
...t  i a‘  by  no  means  negligible.  The 
artet  is  rather  melancholy  even 
lomy  m its  moods,  as  is  perhkps  nTt 
natural,  coming  whence  it  does  Tome1 
.UrfstalneT  deflnlteIy  defl"cd  and  “well 
. 'b?  first  movement  fixes  the  gloomy 

■ or.  dUtlncfiy  mTdlr^in^s 
i.dows  the  quality6 of  the  who"e  work 

- TcS:iiJh?ntSeCtrd  m°vement 
scherzo-like  ntention,  has  some- 


un«f 


ng  more  of  geniality,  and’in  The^tJw 

rXcerttT erTha:6  a ,pIan^"‘  n5wi«J 

‘IcTTrith^  the  ^CodlfTTTatiring3^ 1 semt 
'rp=S  h11'  seemed  somewhat  less  / 
!ktTlfistllnhner,ehe  °ther  movements 

r—  ^ 5“  ~ arsssss 

who  in  this  concert  raised  them' 

• es  several  cubits  in  the  estimation^ 

nTtSThe^ 

thtewas6  fauTtrrJ-»Mi 
ormance  of  Cesar  y • lr 

^tlvaT^a  CXorhth6 

•1  Mr  'rI,AP  b performance,  in 

™ith  rea!  "ragnlfBcenTe  Tf  TtyleP  The 

T^wifn  especially  over  Franck’s 
■et  which  seems  to  loom  larger  and 

recede°dern  °hamber  Z "the 


m 


^THE  RUSSIAN  CHORUS. 
(SepffipKtfj'i  am  yt^?$m)*g'  late  ~ 
0(4“  L adiUeus.)  iC,-^ 

Last  night,  with  its  most  uncalled- 
for  balminess,  Was  hardly  one  for  in- 
door music,  particularly  in  airtight 
Carnegie  Hall.  But  the  Russian  sing- 
ers—or,  to  use  their  official  title,  the 
Ukranian  National  Chorus— were 

good  enough  to  survive  any  weather 
jihey  are  a small  mixed  chorus  of 
i sixty- odd  voices  under  the  leadership 
,of  Alexander  Koshetz,  and  they  have 
jbeen  brought  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
(gree  of  perfection. 

Last  night’s  concert  was  their  first 
appearance.  In  New  York,  and  their 
countrymen  had  turned  out  by  th 
hundreds  to  welcome  them.  The  hall 

CeMrkedMWith  Russians  -ho 

sterjed  raptly  and  clapped  and 

prmTf  and.shouted  enthusiastic  a;p- 
s,  . n thfa  native  tongue  and 
c I ’e  platform  charmingly  and 
Towers  7 W5th  SmaU  bouquets  of 
The  singers  appeared  in  the  peas- 

■ ‘ C°T,UmeS,°f  Litt)e  R«^ia-a  flam- 
ns  and  ex°tic  swirl  of  scarlet  ca- 

oran°-e  Tf  r'  bl3CK'  ‘ui’quoise, 

wnT:®’  I 'A6  and  r,eacotk  sreen:  t 


women  with  dazling  floral  head- 
J esses,  the  men  in  solid  green  and 
blue  and  brown  kaftans,  and  every - 
body  wearing  bright  red  or  yellow 

tTTe  BlU  they  had-  something  for 
the  eat  as  w-ell  as  the  eye,  as  their 

first  numbers  proved.  For  they  sang 
with  a precision  and  finish,  a perfec- 
tion of  diction  and  command  of  dyn- 

i TTof3  WoT  ? are  S€,dom  beard  here. 
t • K°shetz  has  his  singers  under 
about  as  absolute  control  as  it  is 
given  to  any  choral  conductor  to  pos- 
sess, and  if  there  were  flaws  in  their 


performance  was  undoubtely  due  to 
the  skilful  arrangements  of  the  va-  I 
rious  folk-songs.  These  had  been  I 
made  by  several  Russian  musicians, 
including  Leontovich,  Stetzenko  and 
Lyssenko.  A large  proportion  of 
them,  and  some  of  the  best,  were  ! 
made  by  Prof.  Koshetz  himself.  They 
are  all  well  written  for  tho  voices, 
harmonized  with  dignified  simplicity, 
and  have  the  massivexiese  and  telling 
quality  that  are  born  only  of  master- 
ly part-writing.  There  were  seven- 
teen choral  numbers,  all  sung  in  Rus- 
sian, all  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  hard  to 
make  individual  selections  from  such 
a galaxy.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  were 
kahili  s Daughter,”  transcribed  by 
Prof.  Koshetz,  a powerful  bit  pf 
modal  harmony  in  triple  time,  and 
‘‘Cuckoo,  Grey  Cuckoo,”  a mezzo- 
soprano  solo  against  a marvellously 
spun  background  of  humming  voices. 
Ihe  humming  in  this  number  wras  a 
triumph  of  perfect  intonation  and 
subtle  phrasing. 

It  v'as  a long  concert,  beginning  *at 
8.15  o’clock  and  finishing  around  11 
P.  M.  Besides  the  choral  numbers 
there  were  not  one  but  two  soprano 
soloists.  The  first,  Mme.  Oda  Slobods- 
kaya, late  of  the  Petrograd  Opera, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
York,  singing  a long  and  difficult 
group  that  included  an  aria  from 
Glinka  s “Russian  and  Ludmila,”  two 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Lisa’s  aria 
from  “Pique  Dame,”  and  Rachmani- 
noff’s lovely  “The  Songs  of  Grusia.” 
She  is  tall,  dark  and  slender  with  an 
impressive  stage  presence  and  consid- 
erable powers  as  an  interpretative 
artist.  She  w-as  particularly  good  in 
the  dramatic  numbers.  Her  voice  is 
pure  and  clear  in  its  upper  register, 
but  last  night  the  lower  tones  seemed 
veiled.  However,  she  was  obviously- 
struggling  with  a cold  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  attempt  any  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  her  powers  without  a sec- 
ond hearing. 

Nina  Koshetz,  who  sang  a second 
group  of  eight,  including  “Death  the 
Commander,”  is  more  familiar  to 
New  York.  This  reviewer  praised  her 
singing  extravagantly  last  season,  and 
il  he  had  the  space  would  do  so  again. 

She  still  seems  to  him  a great  singer. 


jtui-nad  to  normalcy.  Hia  voice  had  all  of 
Us  familiar  beauty,  which  la  (tram,  anc) 
bis  singing  its  accustom'd  ardor. 

Those  who  cherish  the  kindest  feclinss 
toward  Mr.  Gigli  will  wish  that  Ills  ardor 
r°uW  not  tempt  him  to  try  lo  make  his 
tones  bigger  than  nature  Intended  them 
to  be.  That  way  lies  destruction,  and 
operatic  history,  even  that  of  this  town, 
rontains  scores  of  warning  pages.  But 
the  temptation  to  evoke  excited  demon- 
Htrationa  .by  the  rude  process  of  produc- 
ing loud  sounds  seems  usually  beyond 
the  power  of  singers  to  resist. 

Miss  Dee  its  is  the  fortunate  possessor  I 
jOf  a voice  of  rare  beauty  and  a technic 
much  more  finished  than  that  usually 
exhibited  by  new  aspirants  for  lyric 
honors.  Possibly  in  the  course  of  time  I 
.she  will  learn  how  to  impart  more  1 
vitality  to  her  singing,  which  is  now 
somewhat  cold. 

GERMAN  SINGERS  IN  CONCERT.! 

Snddeirtscher  Maennerchor  From 
Baden  Heard  Here. 

I lie  Studdeutscher  Maennechor  from 
, Baden,  Germany,  made  its  first  Ameri- 
can appearance  last  evening  in  what  was 
called  a "Gala  Reception  Concert"  in 
•varnegie  Hall.  The  reception  portion 
of  the  entertainment  consisted  of  sing- 
ing by  the  United  Singers  of  New  York, 
aul  Engelskirochen,  conductor,  and  ihe 
Badische  Harmonie,  also  of  thin  ciiv 
; directed  by  Gustave  T.  Hell,  playing  by 
| the  Eiso  f ischer  String  Quartet  and  an  | 
j nouress  ot  welcome  by  Theodor-  Irtn 

ThfTs ,president  of  the  United  Singers, 
e gala  part  was  the  singing  or  the* 

as^ Sr  °f  ”'h0m  werfc  hcard  al- 

ssniV6  e,venin6  manifestly  brought  great 

twelve  TnT  T™6  «e™°mers“numbefed 

carried1  ’of/ pr’izes  'al  ?nd  havc 

festivals.  bome  °‘  lhu  shwHl 

atoSSaTS,,1' , *■»•««*,  <• 
emCwhoPeri0r  T th0Sft  oft-Ie  mcalHif 

who  p/receded  thpm  r,^  - 

s.'.n'rfc.rv' '» rfr. 

.r,L"*r,V“ 


elmak  at  THE  hippodrome 

Sunday  Program. 

fierT^aner'T"  gaV°  his  seco"d  rut-:  ul 
•eveningTTthe  H°innoT'S’  absenc«  <«« 

I?st  beg°mPa",St  'vasTosefa|oTimela  HH 
V valdf’sG  mm  N3Chez's  «*-ra„«meeBtHo? 
further  ^io’,  «QC0nC?rt0  and  contai»«l 
j and  several  shorterTfecTs.'6  EspaS,lole" 

I space/Tf®  the  auditmT  that  thc  vast 
StTnelreTaK  th6  his 

.wnssuTa; 


GIGLI  STIRS  ITALIANS. 


C? 


Out 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON, 


/tj’ 


Ln^6? Jam'n°  Gigli-  one  °f  the  principal 
WrZ  faV°r:ic  tenors  or  the  Metropolitan 
_pera  House,  gave  a concert  yesterday 
plternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  He  had 
tlic  assistance  of  Miss  Clara  Deeks,  sc- 
■Lra"0’.. "'vko  had  already  been  heard  here 
jin  recital  and  had  made  a pleasing  im- 

ter-  Gis,i  sa»*  a"-s  t™™ 

Clleas  Ariesianna,”  "De  R0|  d’Ys”  and 

Ltr°nndat;”  aS  'VeU  aa  some  songs. 

8 Was  heard  in  an  air  from 
fphigenie  en  Tauride”  arid  songs 

Icoiinrtv  rhe  disUnS“islted  teaor  left  this 
for  a much  needed  rest  in  Eu- 
(rope  he  was  not  well.  At  his  last  an 

lfaesatrMav~h  in  the  same  hall 

last  Ma>— he  was  suffering  from  rhett- 
matism  so  that  he  had  to  be  carried 

'unrcmaerU!,dinS:'  A°  ap0,°^  Sr 
fa  thftd "w-i  ocorn°tion  "’as  made  by  the 
IweH  V '?ll'3m  G’fWd,  but  be  sang 
L . :t  T'"aa  evident  that  the 

Nenot  a pedestrian  apparatus  bad  re- 


^°ung  Tenor  Uproariously  Ap- 
P auded  at  Recital  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Greeted  uproariously  by  his  rt-.it 

rnmm 

-ay  in  the  afternoon  He 

cZTsZT  ^rami,br  sl  t™ 

Ipreceded  by  Slx  via'  ^ WhlCh  had 

"Adriano”  l the  comPOsers 

co  torts  of  admirers  wanted  Thcr 

after  atiempt 0^\  hls  hearers 
fish,  " That  Night  ” hv  w so,nfi"  ,r>  Lng- 
was  at  his  best  iV,  b>  ''anderpool.  He 
” Clavelitos  ” of  Vaiverrle411*^  bR' 
close  he  and  his'  a„™  ' — hlle  at  the 
vai*.  supplied  at  lelstTne  m'1,  ,Carne' 
core  from  memory  £ massing  en- 
I gained  repose  in  hit  te,Ior  has 

( m stage  presence  for  In®un^’  but  n°t 
lirtiperl  wlth  a rheumltio  ^ ,he  had 
he  last  sang  here  he  now  attack  when 
the  stage  like  a hapnv  hm,  aPwed  about 
Deeks.  soprano?  assJSn^Tn  .^,lss  Cla>’a  I 
of  songs  and  airs  was  i„i  ° foups  | 
the  piano  by  NVaiter  Gollle  Panied  at  ■ 
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Bounding  out  from  the  curtainsi 
which  backed  the  stage  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  Beniamino 
F Gigli  offered  his  first  recital  of  the 
season  to  an  audience  which  had 
stood  for  two  hours  awaiting  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  The  initial 
greeting  he  received,  despite  the 
sweltering  heat,  was  only  surpassed 
when  later  he  was  forced  to  add  to 
his  programme  several  well-known 
operatic  airs  as  encores. 

Mr.  Gigli  began  with  the  ‘‘Shep- 
I herd  Boy”  aria  from  Cilea’s  "Arle- 
siana,”  a study  In  pure  restraint  and 
delicate  high  pianiateimos.  He  could 
hardly  have  selected  a happier  num- 
ber  as  a beginning.  Hater  in  the  af- 
ternoon he  delivered  three  songs,  ob- 
viously selected  to  display  his  varied 
art  to  best  advantage;  one  of 
these,  “O  del  mio  dolce  ardor,”  by 
Gluck,  appeared  to  be  the  favorite  of 
the  list — always  excepting  the  en-i 
cores.  “Danza,  danza,”  by  Durante,  j 
a lilting  number  of  abrupt  contrasts 
in  tone,  was  a particularly  successful 
offering. 

The  well-known  “Puisqu’on  ne  peut 
fiecher”  aria  from  “Le  Hoi  d’Ys” 
was  followed  by  a thundering  dem- 
onstration, so  that  the  tenor  was 
forced  to  encore  with  “E  lucevan  le 
stelle”  from  “Tosca,”  and  again  with 
! "M'Appari”  from  “Marta.”  At  the 
first  chords  of  this  last,  pandemo- 
nium broke  loose  in  the  galleries,  so 
that  the  accompanist,  Cav.  Vito  Car- 
nlvaie,  had  to  play  the  introduction 
through  twice. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  pro- 
i gramme  Mr.  Gigli  was  less  happy. 
The  humidity  and  the  profusion  of 
added  encorgs  seemed  to  be  telling 
on  his  enthusiasm  and  his  work 
seemed  slightly  less  careful  than  pre- 
viously. Nevertheless,  he  did  close 
with  “Cielo  e mar”  from  “Gioconda, 
singing  that  barcarolle  with  finesse 
and  authority,  and  adding  two  more 
encores  for  the  insistent  mob  which 
rushed  down  the  aisles  and  stood 
shouting  at  the  footlights.  Had  the 
I audience  had  its  way  he  might  have 
remained  there  until  forced  to  make 
way  for  the  evening  occupants  of  the 
stage. 

• Mr.  Gigli  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Clara  Deeks,  a slim,  white  soprano 
with  a voice  which  seemed  at  times 
to  match.  Her  light,  flexible  tones 
betrayed  a moderate  richness  in  the 
middle  register,  with  a suggestion 
of  some  dramatic  color,  but  were 
rather  thin  at  the  top.  Her  best 
number  was  Bach's  light-  staccato 
“Patron,  das  macbt  der  Wind, 
although,  despite  its  weak  conclusion, 
an  arrangement  of  Chabrier’s  Es- 
pagne”  was  also  notable. 

IT 

' Miss  Ethel  Py he, 


By  W.  J.  HENDBKSOS.' 

The  long  series  of  recitals  which  Will 
invite  music  lovers  to  Aeolian  Hhil  was 
begun  last  evening.  The  beginning  was 
made  not  by  one  of  the  artists  w ho 
lu \ e already  forced  their  way  across  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  music  and 
perhaps  some  distance  toward  its  high 
alter,  but  by  a newcomer,  asking  the 
suffrages  of  an  audience  kind  in  . its 
attitude,  as  all  X?w  York  concert  audi- 
ences are,  and  ready  to  bestow  its  ap- 
plause on  sincere  effort  even  when  that 
did  not  lead  to  convincing  achievement. 

The  beginner  of  the  recital  season 
was  a singer,  a soprano,  Miss . Tthel 
Pvne.  who  had  some  valuable  assets. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  precious  was 
the  youthful  fres'hnc-ss  of  the  pretty 
soprano  voice.  It  Is  alwat  s pleasant  to 
hear  a voice  in  the  light  of  its  own 
sunrise  before,  the  years  have  clouded  it 
and -hard  usage  dulled  its  natural  quali- 
ties. Miss  Pync  . also  showed  that  she 
bad  feeling  and  in  some  of  her  singing 
there  was  an  ardor  that  communicated 
1 itself  to  her  hearers.  - 

i But  this  singer  might  have  has 
wiser  had  she  postponed  her  New  York 
defeat  till  her  vocal  technic  had  reached 
a further  state  of  development.  Natur- 
. ally  she  had  prepared  a programme  ex 
acting  in  its  range  of  Styles  and  e^Pres 
, s on.  Only  singers  of  the  first  rank  can 
dp  justice  to  Brahms’s  “Wie  Melodien 
zieVit  es  ” or  Puccini's  shopworn  aria, 

•v!4i  dwrfe  " Miss  Pyne  was  eertamly 
i in  earnest,  but  her  tones  were  not 
! always  under  her  cpntrol  and  she  com- 

i manded  . sympathy, at.  times  rather  than 

1 jgdrnt ration.  . ...  -»s 


:hel  Pyne  Opens  Season’s  Recitals; 

Ethel  P>  ne  sang  Puccini's  “ Vissl 
d’Arte,”  from  “ Tosca,”  in  fresh,  light 
voice  of  bright  quality,  unforced  and  no! 
always  sustained,  at  the  season's  fir.- 1 
recital  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.j 
When  a young  woman  starts  right  of< 
with  Italian  love  songs  by  Wolf-Fen  ari 
and  the  sugary  “ Mattinata  ” of  Leon- 
cavallo, adding  French  bergerettes  of 
Weckerlin  and  Bizet's  air  of  Micaela 
from  “ Carmen.”  critical  ice  cannot  butj 
melt  before  her.  Though  the  first  criti- 
cal audience  had  come  prepared  to  hear 
singers  endlessly  for  six  months  to 
come.  Miss  Pyne's  debut  thus  became 
an  informal,  personal  and  pleasant  o;*<. 
and  she  later  showed  what  she  coulu 
do  witli  such  lyrics  as  Schubert's  “ Un- 
geduld,”  Schumann’s  “ Widmung  ” anil; 
Brahms’s  ” Wie  Melodien,”  Chadwick's 
" Danza,”  Horsman’s  “ Bird  of  the  Wil-I 
derness  ” and  C-dman’s  “ Love  Like  the! 
Daw*-*”  a newcomer  at  the  piano  yeas 
-■*-;essanciro  Henri. 


Miss  Lucy 


/ / 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Miss  Lucy  Gates,  soprano,  gave  aj 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Her  program  was  one  planned  to 
exhibit  all  the  powers  of  a singer  with 
a light  voice,  extended  scale,  facility  in 
florid  passages,  and  exquisite  finish  in  ^ 
lyrics  demanding  delicacy  of  style  and, 
deep  tenderness  of  feeling-  It  began 
with  Handel’s  "Come,  my  beloved,”  an 
old  folk  song  of  Devon  harmonized  by! 
Deems  Taylor,  and  Brown’s  “Shepherd,  j 
thy  demeanor  vary."  Thi3  one  group 
called  for  resourceful  art;  but  it  was 
followed  by  another  still  more  exacting,  j 
a group  of  five  Schumann  numbers  in- 
eluding  “Mondnacht”  and  “Auftraege. 

After  embarking  with  calm  confidence 
and  sailing  with  unruffled  demeanor 
over  these  fathomless  seas  Miss  Gates 
drifted  into  the  elusive  atmosphere  of 
Debussy,  Tschaikowsky  and  even  the 
exceedingly  precious  Bemberg.  She 
reached  port  in  the  company  of  Richard 
Hageman.  Walter  Kramer  and  Kurt 
Schindler,  and  finally  moored  her  frail 
vocal  craft  to  that  venerable  buoy,! 
“eorge  Henschel. 

Miss  Gates  has  not  been  heard  In 
recital  recently.  She  earned  her  largest 
favor  here  when  she  sang  some  years 
ago  in  the  modern  version  of  Mozart’s 
''Impresario.”  She  possesses  a voice  ofi 
unusually  good  natural  quality,  a high,  I 
clear,  silver  soprano,  flexible  and  agile,  1 
and  seemingly  easy  to  utilize  in  just 
such  a program  as  that  above  outlined. 

But  Miss  Gate’s  art  has  not  mape  the 
progress  which  it'  promised.  S'n%  sang 
last  evening  with  bad  attack,  with  un- 
certainties of  intonation,  with  tone  too 
often  hard  and  almost  always  cold  and< 
without  the  variety  needed  for  such; 
numbers  as  those  of  Schumann.  She 
showed  intelligence,  but  the  vocal  in- 
strument was  not  equal  to  it?  task.j 
Walter  Golde  played  the  accompani-j 
ments. 


> »»erc  both  lmffWiHHIy'fTclfled  'with  the 
1 conviction  that  their  pose  had  been  ac- 
1 cepted  by  a little  company  of  presum- 
! ing  “intelligentsia”  as  the  genuine 
* thing  in  art  appreciation.  That  was  a 
| long  time  ago,  but  the  writers  of  > 

I "Mademoiselle  New  York”  have  a lot  ol 
imitators  to-day  who  are  more  bump-1 
tious  than  they  were. 

It  is  easier  for  old  men  to  exercise! 
leniency  when  it  comes  to  listening  to 
chamber  music  than  for  those  who] 
were  miraculously  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  before  they  were  born.  Wei 
hear  so  little  of  it  that  we  are  amiably 
disposed  toward  it,  even  when  it  falls 
short  in  character  or  performance  of  | 
the  ideals  justified  by  experience. 
Therefore  it  was  pleasant  to  greet  the 
Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  s.  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  playing  of  the 
five  gentlemen  (four  string  players 
and  a flautist)  aroused  no  particularly 
new  or  pleasurable  sensation,  for  it 
was  far  from  comparable  with  the  best 
playing  of  the  kind  to  which  we  are  | 
accustomed,  either  in  quality  of  tone, 1 
precision  or  in  eloquence  of  interpre- 
tation, but  much  of  the  disappoint-  j 
ment  in  these  respects  was  fairly  at- 
tributable to  the  maleficent  influence 
of  the  weather,  made  palpable  to 
everybody  by  the  breaking  of  a string 
of  the  violoncello  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  movement  of  one  of  Beethoven’s 
Rasoumoffsky  quartets  (No.  1 in  F ma- 
jor, not  “No.  2 in  F minor,”  as  the  pro- 
gram had  it).  The  visit  of  the  artists 
(who  were  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
the  East  at  the  Berkshire  festival, 
week  before  last)  was  welcome  as  an 


earnest  of  the  growth  of  musical  cul- 
ture on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  it 
shall  have  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
appreciative  clientele  there  we  shall 
know  that  the  activities  of  some  New 
York  organizations  are  as  unnecessary 
in  San  Francisco  as  this  organization 
was  in  New  York  yesterday. 

Besides  the  Beethoven  quartet  the 
visitors  played  Dohnanyi’s  string  quar- 
tet in  D and  between  the  two  works 
a theme  and  variations  for  strings  ana 
flute  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach.  This  — 
composition  owes  its  existence,  prob-  I each  attaining 
ably  (at  least  it  owed  its  presence  on  > movement  in  It. 
yesterday’s  program),  to  the  fact  that 
the  founder  of  the  organization  is  its 
flute  player,  Mr.  Elias  Hecht.  Though 
the  theme  of  the  work,  when  first  an- 
nounced and  developed  by  the  string 
quartet,  challenged  attention  and  re- 
warded it  quite  generously,  the  varia- 
tions as  they  progressed  seemed  to  be- 
come less  and  less  spontaneous,  until 
nothing  but  unfruitful  technical  labor 
presented  itself  to  notice  toward  the 
close.  

Bv  Deem;  Taylor 


a NEW  ENSEMBLE. 
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Give  Welcome  Evidence  ol 
San  Francisco  Culture; 

A Note  on  Plenary  In- 
spiration in  Criticism 
— ’ 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  ] * 

1 Complaint  about  the  superabundance 
of  all  kinds  of  music  except  one  is 
■ justifiable  procedure.  No  diBcnminat- 
ing  music-lover  but  knows  tnat  we  have 
too  much  opera,  too  much #or.f ^ 
music,  too  many  recitals,  of  all  kind^ 

[ Too  much,  because  the  evidence  is  plain 
; that  the  best  music  is  not  ablated 

actionary,  and  tharcl.r.  £ 

i a'pvec’occious  | 

has  never  been  heard  or  reao^  y i 

™b.,: lopii  st. Xw. 

i i 


tf  some  oue  had  tried  to  devise  an 
atmosphere  combination  of  dampness 
and  sticky  heat  that  would  be  as  bad 
as  possible  for  stringed  Instruments, 
he  could  not  hav*  concocted  any- 
thing worse  than  the  weather  yester- 
day afternoon  when  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  Mus'to  Society  of  San 
Francisco  came  up  the  platform^  o. 
Aeolian  Hall  to  give  their  f\,rst  New 
York  recfital.  All  that  was  needed  to 
cap  the  climax  was  for  somebody  to 
breakVa  string;  so  somebody  did. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Beethoven  h 
minor,  quartet  a cello  string  snapped, 
so  that  the  players  had  to  retire  Cor 
five  minutes  to  make  repairs,  make  a 
second  entrance  and  begin  all  over 
again.  Nor  was  this  the  end,  for  the 
sheets  of  music,  wilted  by  the  All - 
pervadlng  dampness,  become  eo  limp 
and  dejected  that  a page  of  the  first 
violin  part  fell  to  the  floor  at  a criti- 
cal moment  and  almost  caused  a ca- 
tastrophe before  It  c$uld  be  retrieved. 

The  requirements  of  fiction  make 
it  Imperative  that  from  this  point 
right  should  triumph;  that  this 
chronicle  should  go  on  to  relate  how 
the  players  surmounted  with  ease  all 
die  handicaps  of  chance  and  proved 
tlielr  sterling  worth.  For  once  fiction 
coincides  with  fact,  for  that  is  exact- 
ly what  happened.  The  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  San  Francisco  Is  an 
exceptionally  well  schooled  and  well 
practised  body  of  Instrumentalists 


At  the  end  Miss  St.  Deals  acknowl- 
edged her  welcome,  saying; 

“I  think  we  appreciate  the  dances 
of  all  nations  a3  much  as  eny  dan- 
cers, but  we  are  working  towards 
something  which  can  he  known  as  a 
kind  of  American  ballet.  And  it  is 
your  encouragement  hich  will  go  far 
to  help  make  that  dream  come  true.” 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  of  San  j 
I Francisco  was  heard  for  the  first  tinje  j I 

the  true  Boston  school.  Their  program  J I 
yesterday  consisted  of  Beethoven’s  quar-  j I 
tel  in  F minor,  opus  59,  No.  2 ; Mrs.  H.  I 1 
H A’  Beach's  theme  and  variations,  J I 
opus  80,  for  flute  and  string  quartet,  j 
and  Dohnanyi’s  quarteFln  D flat.  | 

Neither  the  first  nor  the  last  compost-  1 
tlon  is  a stranger  to  local  audiences.  I 
Beethoven  was  almost  Inevitable  when  , I 
a new  chamber  music  body  was  inviting  j I 
consideration  and  this  endless  certainty  , I 
of  Beethoven  might  easily  lead  to  | 
muslngs  upon  the  reasons  why  th® 
venerable  quartets  continue  to  be  per 
formed  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  course  I 
of  /renovation  to  which  the  art  ofrausl-  I I 
cal  writing  has  been  subjected  and  the  I 
brilliant  demonstrations  of  the  vastly  , 
superior  value  of  impressionistic 
methods.  But  this  temptation  must  be  I 
resisted  In  order  that  the  news  of  the 
day  be  recorded.  ' | 

Mrs.  Beach's  variations  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  here.  It  might  be  re-  III 
garded  as'  a rudeness  to  call  Mrs.  Beach  | I 
the  dean  of  America’s  women  com-  ^ ■ 

posers,  but  it  is  comphmentary  to  de-  , 

scribe  her  as  one  of  the  «J°st  brilliant 
lights  of  the  Boston  coterie.  She  hasj 
written  much  and  she  has  °ften  wr^^j  | 
well,  and  it  can  be  said  of  the  work  j I 
I heard  yesterday  that  it  commands  both  , I 
| respect  and  admiration  as  the  creation  i . 

of  a musician  of  profound  sincerity  and  , I 
! sound  mastery  of  methods  ' I 

It  falls  spontaneously  into  five  con  I 
nected  sections,  each  a variation  and  II 
each  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a ,|| 
movement  in  its  development  and  style.  II 
There  is  a good  deal  of  chromatic  writ- j|| 
ing  and  there  are  some  touches  of  jll 
Orientalism.  Sometimes  the  familiar  ■ 
flute  of  the  afternoon  faun  breaks  ■ 
through  the  web  of  Mrs.  Beach  s har-  1 
monies,  but  all  should  rejoice  in  such  Ml 
proof  that  Great  Pan  is  not  dead.  As  ; ■ 
a whole,  the  composition  is  somber  tn  | 
spite  of  two  parts  marked  presto  leg-  , 
gjero  and  one  allegro  giocoso.  Sunlight 
does  not  play  through  much  of  it,  but 
rather  the  soft  reflective  glow  of  twi-1 
light.  It  was  well  performed.  | 

It  was  not  a favorable  afternoon  fori 
quartet  playing.  Mr.  Ferner  had  the  ] 

I misfortune  tb  break  a string  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  Beethoven  quartet 
and  it  gave  him  trouble  after  he  had 
repaired  the  damage.  All  the  players  had 
' difficulty  in  keeping  their  instruments 
correctlv  turted  in  the  warm,  moist  at- 
mosphere. Perhaps  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  lack  of  purity  of  tune  throughout 
the  afternoon.  In  rhythnv  balance,  and 
phrasing  the  organisation  showed  com- 
mendable merits;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  reading  of  the  Beethoven  music 
to  demand  special  comment. 


FRANCIS  MOORE’S  RECITAL. 

Pianist  Give*  Pleasure  to  Large  i 
Audience. 

Francis  Moore  gave  a piano  recital  ! 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This 
player  has  long  been  known  as  an  ex- 
cellent accompanist  Last  season  he  I 
gave  a piano  recital  here  and  won  | 
favor.  He  presented  a difficult  and  I 
varied  program,  last  evening.  It  be- 1 
gan  with  two  dances  in  G Major  andi 
C Major,  respectively,  by  Beethoven  andi 
I comprised  further  D' Albert’s 'arrange- 1 
I ment  of  Bach’s  chromatic  fantasy-  and! 

! fugue,  Mozart's  Sonata  in  F Major,  ^a.t 
group  of  shorter  pieces  including  the , 
"Arabesque”  of  Debussy  and  Chopin's 
i Carearolle  and  in  closing  the  ' Sym- 
phonic Etudes”  of  Schuman. 

Mr.  Moore's  performance  gave  very ' 

I much  pleasure  to  a large  audience.  He  | 

' played  with  a good  piano  tone,  technics 
finish  and  elegance  of  style.  He  wa; 
at  his  best,  perhaps,  in  the  Moz 
Sonata.  This  music  he  read  with  r 
taste  and  musical  sensibility. 
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RUTH  ST.  DENIS  DANCES. 

Chinese, ^ rd.^>‘P,-;Pa  ”'7^ 

•speech,  an  American  ^ 


cref* 

Anna  Fitziu  Sings 
In  Jewels  ol  the 
Madonna  at  CentuH 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


(} 


• ) 


as  the  day 


Noteworthy  in  the 


pleased  audience^  — noon  ^as  the 
beginning  of  the  an  „„  " * 

dancing  of  ^^oTVlrefy  equailed 

thnsiastically.  A . l 


The  dear,  delightful  public  that  o- 
been  taught  to  believe  that  opera* 
a vast  educational  value,  imbibing 
i instance,  so  significant  a histo 
I fact  as  that  there  once  was  a Kin 
i Germany  named  Henry  the  Fo| 

| (vide  Wagners  "Lohengrin”)  end 
a lesson  In  the  psychology  of  wcl 
i ss  that  a bride  ought  not  to  ask 
! tions  of  her  husband  which  she« 

] promised  not  to  ask  (in  th« 


that  dear  delightful  p 
on  last  night  to  quarrel  with  Mis* 
Fitziu  or  her  press  agent. 

Ten  days  or  a fortnight  ago  we  were 
(iddon  by  her.  or  him.  to  prepare  for 
ome  profound  revelations  as  a result 
if  Miss  Fitziu’*  study  of  the  character 
if  Salome.  Richard  Strauss's  opera, 
t was  said,  was  to  be  given  this  week 
>y  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  with 


Mar- 
l's a 


f the  moods  of  the  musiWto  the  ap- 
plause of  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

I Site  made  a brief  speech  after  the 
| “Goetterdacinmerung”  Funeral  March. 
There  was  much  applause,  and  Miss  , 
Duncan,  coming  forward,  beckoned 
Mr.  FranRo  to  her,  took  his  hands  In 
her  own  and  waited  for  the  audience  | 
to  quiet  down. 

| “Ladies  and  gentlemen.”  she  said, 
"will  you  pardon  me  if  I tell  you  what 


ho  lady  as  the  heroine;  and  then  we  | ljs  nly  iioa rt 7 I have  not  heard  Ihe 


-pos- 
til of 


be  fforkf 
ill  both 
creation  I 
Ttty  and  i 

ire  con- 


ihould  see  what  we  should  see 
iibly  an  analysis  of  the  veal  sou 
he  woman  who  danced  the  head  off  of 
he  shoulders  of  John  the  Baptist. 
But  tho  week  is  half  over  and  the  cruel 
Mr.  Gallo  gives  no  indication  of  any 
such  purpose. 

Miss  Fitziu  appeared  at  the  On- 
ury  Theater  last  night,  indeed,  but  it 
was  in  Wolf-FeTrari’s  "Jewels  of  the 
Madonna.”  There  may  have  been  some 
disappointed  students  of  psychology  in 
the  house,  but  if  so  they  gave  no  sign, 
instead  they  got  all  the  entertainment 
which  they  could  out  of  the.  story  of 
the  rape  of  the,  jewels  which  adorned 
revered  statue.  This  story  Mr. 
Wolf-Ferrari  has  decked  oat  with  a 
deal  ot'  highly  seasoned  music,  most 
f which,  when  the  opera  was  new, 
ame  like  a shock  of  disappointment 
to  the  host  of  music-lovers  which  the 
•om poser  had  made  with  his  “Donne 
iose,"  "II  Segreto  di  Susanna”  and 
ta  nuova.”  “The  Jewels”  is  not 
the  repertoire  of  the  Metropolitan 
°pe  ra  Company  and  therefore  is  no 
irritant,  to  its  patrons,  but  it  has  pev- 
iisted  in  one  or  two  other  companies, 
deluding  Mr.  Gallos,  and  audiences 
ontinue  to  forgive  those  portions  of 
he  score  which  are  ear-torturing  and 
delight  in  its  melodramatic  story  and 
hot-Dlooded  tunes. 

A finished  performance,  especially 
one  with  a clarified  orchestral  element, 
and  with  greater  rhythmical  precision, 
might  make  the  opera  tolerable  to  a 
larger  number  of  our  opera-goera  than 
heard  it  last  night;  hut  this  requires 
more  capable  and  refined  factors  than 
seem  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gallo. 


"Siegfried"  Funeral  March  directed 
like  that  sipce  .1  had  the  honor  of 
dancing  with  the  great  Arthur  Nikisch. 
This,"  she  nodded  at  Mr.  Franko,  "is 
a great  arlist.  He  has  rhythm.”  She 
turned  and  beckoned  to  the  orchestra. 
"Please  rise  to  the  memory  of  Arthur 
Nikisch  (applause)  and  Richard  Wag- 
ner!” (Great  applause.) 

And  truly  Mr.  Franko  did  conduct 
well  in  the  face  of  considerable  qflds. 
Placing  the  orchestra  on  tho  floor 
level  of  Carnegie  Hall  seemed  to  upset 
Us  balance  completely,  so  that  several 
of  the  numbers,  particularly  the 
"Rheingold"  scene,  were  all  brass  and 
percussion.  Nor  was  the  instrumen- 
tation complete.  There  was  no  Eng- 
lish horn  or  third  bassoon,  and  several 
of  the  familiar  passages  had  a sus- 
piciously “cued-in”  sound. 

There  had  obviously  been  too  few 
rehearsals,  for  the  players  did  not 
always  seem  certain  of  their  entrances, 
and  the  attacks  were  often  ragged. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Franko's  abilities 
managed  to  shine  through  the  murk. 
His  tempi  were  vigorous  and  still  un- 
hurried, his  interpretations  had 
breadth  and  dignity,  and  his  handling 
of  color  and  dynamics  were,  when  the 
players  would  allow  it,  interesting  and 
effective.  

i z is 


Oc/.'l  l 


Wolf-Ferrari’s  hot-blooded  melo- 
ama  of  passion  and  sacrilege  had  its 
st  and  only  hearing  of  the  season 
st  night  at  the  Century  Theatre  as 
irt  of  the  San  Carlo  Company's 
rewell  week.  Miss  Fitziu  essayed  a 
!I3w  role  as  Maliella  and,  in  the  Iasi 
- at  least,  rose  to  a pitch  of  emo- 
'.>nu!  singing-  and  acting  that  was  in 
wa\  a revelation  to  those  who  had 
en  her  o|her  ‘mperso  nations. 

Make",  is  not  one  of  her  best  roles.  , 

Kn  U fe  f0r  rather  more  ele- 

her'I,!olne  than  is  her  forte.  In 
he  La  o Scene  of  Act  II,.  however, 

* ,vith  Val|e  as  Raffaele  stirred 
which  had  sued 


the 


in  voi . 

Knoch, 


i Ural 


audience 
ouse 

Boscacei,  in  that  prince  of  actin  ’- 
‘'o.es,  Gennaro.  was  less  happv 
the  f|nale’  when  he  made  up 
stiiomcally  what  he  lacked 
ne  and  quality  of  voice. 

■rv  mu.-h  at  home  in  the  Wagncr- 

a.  n,e°n,0S  °fthe  scoie-  bought 
,se^  ' U,e  sur°inS  richness  it  p0S- 

The  minor  roles.  i„  the  ,lanffs  Qf 
-ledte,  Miss  .Morosn'ni,  Miss 
"*®r  and  Cure!  and  Peres  w I 
ndled  with  enthusiasm  if  not  vqtl?  I 

ICh  “ior>  - But  after  all,  -fe  'na  i 
■on  were  the  thing,  and  there 

nty  Of  b0th 


was 


By  Deems  l ay  lor 


ffi  i t ioit-ft. ) 

Isadora  Duncan  gave  her  second 
nee  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
■ -’  ?ht,  offering  an  all- Wagner  pro- 


Naha  n Franko  and 
|chestra  both 

silt  i» 


iced 

u 


symphony 
for  accompaniments 
d separate  numbers.  The  purely 
chest  ra!  part  of  the  evening  era. 

the  Prelude  from  “Lolien- 
in.”  the  Entrance  of  the  Gods  Into 
ilhalla,  from  "Das  Rheingold,”  and 
e Prelude  to  “Tristan  und  Isolde." 
Miss  Duncan  danced  the  Ride  of 

6 Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkuere,” 
i gfried’s  F uneral  March,  from 

7 oetterdaemmerung,  ’ ’ the  Love- 

‘ath  from  "Tristan,”  and  the  over- 
re  and  Bacchanale  from  “Tann- 
euser.”  She  is  announced  to  give 

Chaikovsky -Wagner  programme 
xt  Friday  evening  and  a concluding 
xcd  programme  on  Saturday  after - 
•on. 

The  platform  of  Carnegie  Hall  had 
en  turned  into  a temporary  stage 
immense  proportions  by  hanging  it 
da  long  curtains,  over  which  played 
rhts  of  deep  blue  and  pale  green, 
gainst  this  • background  Miss  Dun- 
,n.  tawny-haired  and  draped  m 
!my  Greek  robes,  leaped  and 
need  .attfl  nflBBdLier.  iatPrnr,t,tim, 


s!  KONEVSKY  PLAYS 

I 

Abracha  K.onevsky  was  aurtid  yesler- 1 
day  to  the  large  company  of  violinists 
who  have  had  a hearing  in  New  York. 

In  the  afternoon  he  gave  a recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  aided  by  Boris  Givoff, 
pianoforte  accompanist.  Of  course  he 
comes  from  Russia,  and  his  first  name 
adds  to  the  picturesque  list  of  .Jaschas, 
Mischas  and  Saschas  which  have 
adorned  our  concert  lists  during  a 
decade  past.  His  managers  have  told 
us  some  more  or  less  interesting  things 
about  him — for  instance,  that  his 
father,  who  gave  him  his  first  violin 
lessons,  was  a boyhood  chum  of  Efrem 
Zimbalist’s  farther.  Obviously,  there- 
I fore,  he  was  born  to  the  musical 
j purple.  Also  that  as  a lad  he  heard  an 
i orchestra  conducted  by  a hand  that 
' I had  shaken  the  hand  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
1 sakoff;  that  may  be  assumed  at  least 
! from  the  fact  that  the  conductor  had 
studied  under  the  admired  composer, 
ill  Ho  had  prepared  himself  for  public 
performances  when  the  first  Russian 
revolution  broke  out  and  impelled  his 
father's  family  to  go  to  Germany, 
where,  and  also  in  Belgium,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies.  Thereafter  he  went 
to  South  America  on  a concert  tour 
and  had  ‘ great  success  intervening  be-  ; 
tween  earthquakes.”  He  also  "ap-  ! 
peared  before  the  heads  of  various  re-  j 
publics,  remained  for  weeks  where  he  [ 
was  to  appear  in  a single  concert,  lived  : 
in  hotels  that  were  largely  ruins,  but  j 
succeeded  withal  in  winning  the  praise; 
of  -the  critics  and  the  regard  of  the 
public."  Panoplied  wit  hsuch  expen-  j 
ences  he  eventually  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  purposes  to  stay.  \ 
AU  this  has  not  prevented.  Mr.  p 
Konevsky  from  being  as  well  equipped  j 
a violinist  as  some  others  who  have 
come  out  of  Russia.  This  he  demon-  j 
strated  yesterday  by  playing  Handel’s1 
j Sonata  in  E,  Bach’s  Chaconne,  Vieux- g1 
temp’s  Concerto  in  F sharp  minor  and 
J a group  of  shorter  pieces — playing 
them  so  acoeptably  as  to  deserve  com-, 

' mendation  and  respect. 

Wales’s  Prize -Choir  to  Sing. 

| Wales's  prize  choir,  established  under 
t | the  presidency  of  YUtcounters  Rhondda 
| ! and  conducted  by  Thomas  Morgan,  )>e- 
| ' feins  an  American  tour  this  evening  at  a 
i concert  in  Chelsea  M.  E.  Church  at 
, ; Broadway  and  Until  Street,  as  guests  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  F.  Keisner.  'Die 
fifteen  men  composing-  the  Rhondda 
Welsh  Glee  Singers  are  tlie  first  to  visit 
this  country,  it  was  said,  since  members 
|!  of  another  such  club,  that  sang  for  Dr. 

. Reisner  in  1914,  were  lost  on  the  Lusi- 
tania. 


“Butterfly"  and  “Trovatore”  Sung. 

" Madame  Butterfly  ’’  by  day  and 
“ Trovatore  ” at  night  packed  the  Cen- 
tury yesterday  with  the  San  Carlo  Opera, 
singers's  compatriots  in  gala  mood  for 
the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day.  The 
casts  in  the  two  opera-  were  headed,  re- 
spectively, by  the  company’s  guest  ar- 
tists, Tainaki  MiuVa  and  Marie  Rappoki. 
Mr.  Gallo's  popular  season  of  four  weeks 
here  before  going  on  tour  closes  with 
three  more  pciformances.  including 
" Carmen,"  to  be  repeated  tonight,  fol- 
lowed tomorrow  by  the  only  presenta- 
tions of  “ Faust  " and  “ Otello.” 


Celso  Urtado  Plays  the  “Celsolln." 

Tropical  Americans  trooped  Into 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  for  a novel  con- 
cert by  Celso  Urtado,  a young  Guate- 
malan, whose  namesake  instrument,  tho 
” celsolln,”  oroved  to  be  of  the  tribe 
of  xylophone,  hammorklavler  or  ma- 
rimba. He  plays  skll Cully  his  versions 
I of  musical  classics,  whether  from  piano 
j works  of  Beethoven,,  Mendelssohn,  Liszt 
and  Saint-Satins,  or  violin  melodies  of 
| Paganini.  Sarasate,  Rlea  and  Hubay. 

He  was  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Raoul 
[ Paninagua.  _ 

Courboin  Recital 

£ second  of  the  free  reoitals 
rlea  M.  Courboin,  the  distin- 
Belgjan  organist,  was  given 
iy  afternoon  in  Wanamaker's 
Auditorium  and  a large  audience 
revelled  in  the  beautiful  playing  of 
the  eminent  virtuoso,  his  closing  num- 
ber, Pietro  Yon’s  "American  Fan- 
itasie,”  being  vociferously  applauded. 

It  was  a gTeat  musical  afternoon.  The 
next  concert  will  be  given  October  19 
and  the  programme  will  include  Caesar 
Franck’s  “Piece  Herolque,”  Bach's 
I “Toccato  and  Fugue,”  in  D minor  and 
;D  major,  the  latter  on  piano  stop: 
Russell’s  "Song  of  the  Basket  Weaver,” 
1 and  other  numbers, 
j!  — ; " 

ERMINIA  LIGOTTI  gavu  a 
capable  exhibition  of  her  mu- 
sical gifts  at  the  Town  HaU  iast 
night.  She  is  a young  soprano, 
who  possesses  a sympathetic 
voice  and  a well  developed  sense 
of  the  dramatic.  In  fact,  a little 
more  restraint  In  this  latter 
sense  would  have  added  to  the  j 
finish  and  attractiveness  of  her 
Interpretations.  * 

Her  opening  number  was  "Un 
bel  di,”  from  “Madame  Butter- 
fly.” She  disclosed  a voice  of 

remarkable  volume  and  richness, 

hut  stressed  too  much  the  ex- 
tremes in  expression. 


C?LS-  / ~ 

Who's  Who  In  Clly  FyJnpnony. 

In  selecting  musicians  for  New  York’s 
newest  orchestra,  to  be  heard  in  Novem- 
ber and  known  as  the  City  Symphony, 
care  has  been  taken  by  the  founders, 
i Including  Senator  du  Pont  and  others, 
to  secure  only  men  of  experience"  in 
symphonic  work.  From  the  Boston  Or- 
chestra. it  is  announced,  fifteen  men 
have  been  drawn,  together  with  eighteen 
from  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
twenty-five  from  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony and  nineteen  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House. 

Eleven  members  of  the  string  section 
have  each  held  the  post  of  concert  mas- 
ter in  European  or  American  orchestras. 
Among  these  are  Leo  Altman,  who  was 
first  violin  of  the  Chicago  Opera  and 
under  Pauer  at  Pittsburgh;  Alexander 
Leventon,  Constantinople  and  Warsaw; 
jLadlslas  Turnai,  in  several  capitals; 
’-■eon  Trebacz,  Vienna  and  Minneapolis, 
land  L.  Manso.  Naples. 

! From  Russia  are  Jascha  Fishberg, 
concert  master  under  Mengelberg,  Gla- 
nounoff  and  Safonoff  in  Petrograd.  1 
and  Leonide  Bolitine,  und*r  Glazounoff  I 
jin  Riga  and  Moscow.  A native  Austra- 
lian, William  Coad,  first  violin  with  ‘ 
Verbrugghen  at  Sidney,  heads  the  sec- 
ond violins,  S.  Stillman,  first  viola,  was 
a concert  master  at  Kiev.  H.  TIorlick, 
second  violin,  was  a " first  ” in  Vienna, 
and  so  was  Joseph  Karr  in  Budapest. 
Of  the  'cellists,  William  Durieux  was 
recently  sought  by  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, and  Gdal  Salesski  was,  for  sev- 
eral seasons,  with  Nikisch. 

Young  American  musicians  in  the 
City  Symphony  are  Arthur  Lora,  first 
[flute,  and  Edwin  Kivlan,  first  clarinet. 

I With  Lora  will  be  Fred  J.  See,  who  was 
first  flute  of  both  the  Philharmonic  and 
Metropolitan.  The  first  oboe,  Rene 
Corne,  had  that  post  in  the  Lamoureux 
Orchestra,  Paris,  while  the  second  oboe,) 
Paul  Gerhardt,  was  first  at  Covent 
Garden,  London.  The  bassoons  are  S. 
Koyarsky,  Riga,  and  Oskar  Modess  of 
the  Metropolitan;  the  horns,  Arthur 
Geithe  of  "he  Cleveland  Orchestra,  am: 

V.  Nava  of  the  old  Boston  Opera.  Th - 
first  trumpet,  David  I Glic.kstein,  has 
been  with  the  Philharmonic,  St.  Louis 
and  Cleveland  Orchestras,  and  the  first 
trombone,  Umberto  Con-ado,  with  the 
Chicago  Opera.  Sepp  Morscher  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  will  to  first  harp. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  personnel  is 
-i.mil  Mix. 

* .* 
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Compatriots  Praise 
Ukrainian  Choir  in 
Second  Recital  Here 

By^LEKrehb^l 

How  many  Russians  there  are  in  j 
New  York  City  we  do  not  know.  Look-  ! 
irtg  at  the  audience  in  the  Hippodrome  j-y 
yesterday  afternoon  when  the  Ukrain- 
ian Choir  gave  its  second  concert,  we 
are  tempted  to  follow  the  example  set  | 
by  Mark  Twain  when  he  denied  the  j 
statistics  touching  the  number  of  Jews 
in  Vienna  and  said  he  knew  there  were  | 
several  millions  because  he  had 
counted  them.  The  colossal  room 
seemed  to  be  full,  And  they  must  be 
a prosperous  folk,  for  they  must  have 


j paid  something  like  5,000,000,000  rubles 
! (current  value)  for  their  tickets.  Be- 
I sides  that,  a good  many  of  them  (por- 
fhaps  not  all  of  them  Russian’ i bought 
| an  intelligently  prepared  hook  of 
words,  which  was  also  a thematic  cata- 
logue, paying  for  each,  let  us  Bay, 

| 500,000  rubles. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 

Itistic  vaiun  of  the  concert,  touching 
which  wo  life  better  informed  than 
I about  Russian  finances.  We  never  j 
Ij  owned  any  Russian  money  except  a nil  - 1 
I ver  50-Uopeck  piece  which  Lieutenant, 

, Dannenhower,  who  had  been  rescued 
] almost  blind  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben 
nett’s  expedition,  gavu  us  as  a.  souve- 
nir because  wc  escorted  him  to  the  Ful- 
ton Ferry.  If  we  had  not  lost  that 
pocket  piece  we  should  now  be  able  to 
count  ourself  among  the  semi-million- 
j nires.  Yesterday’s  concert,  however, 
was  worth  all  the  money  that  the  audi- 
I once  paid  for  -it  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
I which  they  lavished  upon  it.  To  ordi- 
; nary  music  lovers,  indeed,  it  seeme  ! 
that  the  generosity  of  the  public  had 
I been  a bit  too  liberally  recompensed  by 
the  singers.  Seventeen  set  numbers  by 
(the  choir  were  supplemented  by  two 
groups  of  operatic  airs  and  songs  by 
Mines.  Koshetz  and  Slobodskaja,  and 
to  choruses  and  solos  there  were  added 
[what  in  newspaper  English  arc  called 
“encores” — several  of  them.  But  no 
matter.  After  listening  for  two  hours 
and  a quarter  conscience  gave  permis- 
sion for  one  to  go  home  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  program  on  one’s  plate  for 
the  lean  gentleman  pictured  by  Charles 
Leland  in  that  delightful  book  (for- 
gotten, we  fear)  entitled  "Johnnykins 
and  the  Goblins.”  Had  it  not  been  for 
! the  solos  it  would  have  been  both 
agreeable  and  profitable  to"  remain  to 
| the  end  of  the  concert.  It  is. a deplor- 
able fact,  however,  that  we  have  been 
disappointed  in  all  the  Russian  women 
| singers  whom  we  have  heard.  No 
i doubt  Mines.  Koshetz  and  Slobodskaja 
appeal  to  the  Russian  heart  and  ear. 
It  must  be  that  they  stand  as  good  ex- 
emplars of  Russian  operatic  song,  for 
they  are  obviously  versed  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Russian  composers  as  well 
as  self-sacrificingly  sincere  in  then- 
publication  of  that  manner.  If  they 
fail  to  meet  a cosmopolitan  standard 
it  is,  perhaps,  because  that  standard 
expects  more  sensuous  sham  than  then- 
voices  possess  and  a better  command 
of  what  is  considered  beautiful  vocal- 
ization the  world  over.  Dramatic  ex- 
pression may  be  overdone  even  in  the 
music  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Tsehaikoff- 
sky,  Monssorgsky  and  their  compa- 
triots, which  would  not  be  marred  by 
a smooth,  sustained  style  and  a sen- 
suously beautiful  quality  of  tone.  In 
music,  even  dramatic  music  melody,  as 
such,  has  its  rights  which  must  be  re- 
spected. 

The  quality  of  the  sopranos  has  lit- 
tle to  commend  it  on  the  score  of 
euphony,  but  they  emit  and  sustain 
their  tones  in  a manner  that  is  ravish- 
ing to  ears  attuned  to  the  essentials  of 
good  singing.  Witness  the  exquisite 
effect  of  the  solo  voice  in  the  song 
entitled  “Shtchedryk,”  which  in  per- 
formance was  one  of  the  gems  of  yes-’ 
terday’s  concert,  as  it  was  of  the  first 
concert  of  the  choir  ten  days  ago.  In 
the  management  by  Leontovitch  we 
also  recognized  the  characteristic  style 
which  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  Russian  folksong— the  imitative 
[polyphony  of  the  harmorty  voices. 

[ It  was  comforting,  too,  that  in  yes- 
j terday’s  pieces,  so  far  as  we  heard 
I them,  there  was  less  of  the  humming 
| than  on  the  occasion  of  the  choir’s 
l debut.  What  there  was  of  it  was  con- 
| fined  to  giving  a harr-onic  accompani- 
I ment  to  an  occasional  solo.  There  is 
nothing  novel  in  the  device  of  singing 
a touche  fermee.  It  has  been  a fea- 
ture of  part-songs  for  men’s  voices 
ever  since  the  Liedertafel  was  estab- 
lished in  Germany.  But  the  pld  com- 
I posers  generally  used  it  for  humorous 
purposes,  only  occasionally  for  senti- 
mental, when  it  was  desired  to  lift  a 
solo  melody  into  prominence.  To  hum 
a song  which  has  words  is  ail  abomina- 
tion. By  denying  articulation  to  a 
chorale  by  Bach,  as  it  has  done,  the 
Bethlehem  Choir  stained  its  soul  with 
a sin  from  which  it  can  only  be 
cleansed  by  confession,  contrition  and 
penance.  It  is  a different  matter  when 
there  are  no  words  which  call  for  ut- 
terance. When  Berlioz  (in  “Lcs 
Troyens”)  sends  mythical  creatures 
through  an  African  jungle  shrieking 
“Oh  ah!  oh  ah!”  he  finds  easy  justifi- 
cation. There  is  nothing  for  them  to 
say.  So  in  a degree  does  Debussy 
when  he  imitates  the  sounds  of  ocean- 
ida»  in  "La  Mer,’  When  Percy  Grain- 
ger, however,  writes  a “Marching  Song 
of  the  Democracy,”  in  which  he  com- 
bines an  organ,  a big-  orchestra  and  a 
bigger  chorus,  and  asks  hundreds  of 
singers  to  interpret  half  a dozen  pages 
of  excerpts  culled  from  Walt  Whit-, 
man’s  poetns,  by  uttering-  whatever 
vowel  sounds  they  please,  he  profanes 
the  temples  of  all  the  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Muemosyne  at  once.  Sorig 
should  have  words.  Even  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff's “\ocalise”  (which  Mme. 
Koshetz  did  not  sing  yesterday  because 
the  accompanitsts  pianoforte  was  out 
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0 folder)  will  demand  words  before  it! 
ran,  without  hyperbole,  be  called  “The 
Cry  of  the  Russian  Soul.” 

There  is  something  akin  to  the 
miraculous  in  the  perfection  of  pre- 
cision* which  Mr.  Koshez  has  im- 
parted to  his  choir,  and  something 
thrilling  n its  responsiveness  to  his1 
wishes.  It  follows  the  vagaries  of  his) 
tempi  and  rhythms  with  the  apparent 
spontaneity  of  some  gypsy  fiddlers' we 
[ have  h ud,  whose  wild  synchronism! 
was  explicable  only  on  the  ground  that 

1 they'  were  completely  at  one  in  feel- 
[ ing  and  gave  no  heed  to  anything  but 
i their  emotions.  Most  of  the  folksongs 
j sung  byT  the  choir  yesterday  were 
j Christmas  (Kolyada)  and  New  Year’s 

I songs.  A patriotic  song,  “Hey!  Nearlj 
I Boryshpol,”  admirably  set  as  tenor , 
j solo  and  chorus,  was  an  echo  off 
I Polish  oppression  in  Little  Russia. 


I McCormack  in  His 


By  \Y.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Every  one  knows  that  John  McCor- 
: mack,  the  famous  tenor,  is  a big,  good 
natured  Irish  la4.  But  he  has  got  his 
fmad  up.  They  sfticl  his  voice  was  gone 
nd  lie  heard  alyout  that  only  a week  or 
(two  ago.  He  was  coming  back  to  this 
I country  to-  make  a few  more  phono- 
graphic records,  because  lie  had  a cOn- 
tract  to  do  so.  Then  he  said,  “Why  not 
•sing  a concert  or  two?”  'So  his  man- 
ager. Charles  Wagner,  announced  that 
he  would  give  just  three  of  his  familiar 


_„flgs.  Moussdrgsky’s  “La  Pricre  du) 
Soir.  two  lyrics  cune  without,  accom- 
paniment. Herbert  Bedford's  “Ships 
That  Pass  in  the  Night”  anil  Frederic 
Austin’s  A Song  of  Soldiers"  and  Eng- 
lish and  American  songs. 1 Mr.  Thomas 
was  obliged  > change  the’  order  of  his 
list  because  the  notes  for  the  old  airs] 
were  not  at  hand  at  the  start. 

The  singer  made  several  remarks 
about  the  cliuhge  of  the  groups  from 
the  stage.  He; said: 

"I  was  so  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
facing  you  all  that  I left  my  music  at 
home.” 

In  his  delivery  his  style  showed: 
growth.  His  scale  liaS  acquired  an 
even,  freer  and  smoother  tone  produc- 
tion. Strauss’s  "Caecilie”  he  delivered.; 
with  Insufficient  abandon,  but  on  the  l 
whole  the  German  songs,  including 
Brahms’s  “Treue  Liebe.”  he  rendered  | 
with  poetic  taste.  His  unaccompanied 1 
numbers  wnrs  beautifully  sung  and  his 
French  soncs  excelled  in  elegantv style. 
The  old  airs  he  gave  with  taste,  though 
the  classic  spirit  at  times  ga.ve  way 
to  one  more  modern  in  sentiment. 

William  .Tanaushek  played  the  piano 
accompaniments.  The  recital  appar- 
ently was  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 


theirfeompositions  devotedly  and  play 
theni  in  a manner  to  command  genuine  | 
praisie.  . ..  . 

Tho  tone  of  the  quartet  is  good,  it  .s 
homogenous,  it  Is  well  balanced  and  it 
is  clear.  The  intonation,  which  was 
severely  tested  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Reger  work,  is  generally  accurate. 
The  style  of  the  organization  is  dis- 
tinguished by  intelligence,  clarity  and 
careful  attention  to  detail  rather  than  f 
by  compelling  warmth.  There  seemed 
in  the  playing  to  be  every  manifestation 
of  good  workmanship,  but  little  of  the 
arousing  spell  of  imagination.  The  au- 
dience was  not  so  large  as- the  entertain- 
ment deserved,  but  the  applause  was  of 
the  kind  that  betokens  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  music  lovers. 


s the  first  clarinet  desk— a 
J acquisition.  The  other  first  players 
|!  remain  the  same,  and  the  orchestra 
I as  a whole  is,  as  it  was,  a magnifi- 
cent and  sensitive  instrument. 

DEEMS  TAYLOR. 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 


MISS  STOVER  GIVES  RECITAL. 


Ohio  Singer  Makes  Local  Debut  at 
Aeolian  Hall, 


recitals  and)  only  one  in  New  York.  ) 
That  was1  that.  But  pretty  soon  word  I 


went  back  to  Mrl  tM’cCormack  that  some 
people  said  he  -was  going  to  give  only 
those  three  concerts  because  his  voice 
would  not  stand  any  more.  And  that  is 
why  he  sent  a radio  to  Mr.  Wagner 
saying  in  effect,  “I'll  show*  env.  I 11  i 
stay  till  Christmas  and  sing  twenty-five 
concert?.'  And  he  gave  the  first  of  them  f 
in  the  Hippodrome  last  night.  It  was  i 
the  same  oid  story.  House  packed.  Stage! 
jammed.  Enthusiasm  immense.  John — | 
every  one  calls ,himi  John — all  l ight.  jj- 
Tliosc  thousands  of  people  received  j 
him  with  a roar.; When  it  died  down  a 
man  in  the  gallery  shouted.  “Welcome 
home  John  ’’  And  .then  it  was  on  again. 
Mr.  .McCormack  said  something,  which 
onl\  a quarter  of  the  audience  could! 

! hear,  but  he  smiled  when  he  said  it? 
That  set  the  applause  going  again.  It 
is  almost  as  good  to  see  Air.  McCormackl 
. smile  as  it  is  to  hear  him  sing. 

Anyhow,  there  has  been  some  confu-.  . 


MME.  RADI XA  AT  TOWN  HALL. 

Mine.  Sonia  Eadina,  a soprano,  who  j 
had  been  heard,  here  with  the  Russian  j 
opera  company1,  gave  what  she  an-  | 
nounced  as  a unique  Russian  and 
'Ukrainian  concert  last  night  in  Town 
Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  Saul  Baroff. 
violinist.  Her  accompanist  wa?  Victor 
Franskt.  and  for  the  violin  solos  Robert 
O'Connor  was  at  the  piano.  The  singer's 
numbers  included  operatic  selections  and  I 
Ukrainian  folksongs.  The  violinist  began 
the  program  with  Corelli's  “La  Folia." 
Commendable  zeal  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  two  soloists,  and  t.hev  were 
warmly  app!sud.-.1. 

oc7-~  . ,v  ! *}  r i.t 

MAENNERCHOR  OPENS  luun, 


South  German 
corned  in 


Chorus  Wei- 
Hall. 


Male 
Carnegie 

Ceremonies  of  welcome  to  the  leader, 
Heinz  Froehlich,  and  twelve  singing 
members  of  the  South  German  Male 
Chorus,  occupied  much  qf  the  stage  and 
of  the  program  last  evening  at  Carnegie 


Miss  Helen  Stover,  soprano,'  gave  her 
debut  recital  in  New  York  last  evening 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  This  young  singer  is 
from  Ohio  and  was  awarded  a gold  medal 
at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  She 
has  sung  with  several  leading  orchestras 
of  the  country  and  ehe  has  appeared 
here  at  a Hippodrome  concert  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Orchestra. 
She  presented  a progam  of  variety  and 
interest.  The  numbers  included  Lully's 
"Bois  Epais,”  German  lieder,  modern 
French  lyrics  and  Walter  Kramer's  "In- 
vocation,” which  was  new. 

Miss  Stover  was  much  liked.  She  is 
handsome  and  has  a commanding  stage 
presence.  Her  singing  was  of  uneven 
merit.  Her  voice  is  a beautiful  one  of 
mezzo  quality  and  with  power,  but  it  is 
not  always  well  produced-.  A throaty, 
tendency  frequently  marred  her  tonal 
purity  and  there  was  often  coolness 
where  color  was  needed.  She  showed 
knowledge  of  interpretation  and  she 
sang  with  a delightful  ease  of  manner. 
Her  diction  and  style  are  not  yet  pol- 
ished. She  is  a singer  of  gifts  and  ought 
to  have  a future. 

Walter  Golde  furnished  excellent  piano 
accompaniments. 
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ADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

:r  thrilling  to  hear  a sym- 


or  tne  program  last  evening  ai  cai  negie  jS  ratner  tnrlUing  tu  ueai  ojuv 

Hall,  where  the  foreign  prize-winning  pllony  orchestra  after  months  of  si- 
Maennerchor  oDened  its  first  American  rn,~,P  ia  nothing  Quite  like 


Maennerchor  opened  its  first  American  jence  There  is  nothing  quite  like 
The  United  Singers  of  those  flret  waves  of  smooth,  powerful 


A1IVI1UVV,  Ultir  lic.o  ww*  - 

sion  about  his  absence.  It  has  been  said! 


that  he  was  away  for  a year.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  he  was  singing  in  this  town  in 


the  suring.  Back  in  the  winter  he  caught 
a®  c 


a baf  cold  when  in  the  West  and  had  to 
cancel  some  engagements,  hut  after  that*1 
be  gave  a recital  in  the  Hippodrome  on) 
F-  binary  12.  On  March  IS  he  was  the 
soloist  at  a concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-: 

- phony  Orchestra,  singing  two  airs  of! 

1 Bach  as  only  he  could  sing  them,  and 

■ Loeffler's  “Irish  Fantasias  for  Voice  and 
Orchestra."  On  March  f.O  he  gave  an- 

;i  other  recital  in  the  Hippodrome.  J-lo 
was  to  have  sung  there  again  on  April 
9,  but  the  concert  was  postponed  to 
April'  30. 

Mr.  McCormack  had  developed  quinsy) 
and  went  to  Atlantic  City  to  get  well. I 
The  postponed  concert  never  took  place 
and  the  tenor  went  to  Europe.  That  is 
why  people  whispered  that  something- 
serious  was  the  matter  with  him  and 
that  he  would  never  be  himself  again. 
That  is  Why  some -said  he  did  not  dare:, 
give  more  than  three  concerts  here. 

Those  who  heard  hjrtt  deliver  the  long 
7 sustained  phrases  bl>  “Sleep,  why  dost , 
% thou  leave  me?”  his  first  number  last 
1 evening,  knew  that  both  his  lungs  and 
| r. is  vocal  chords  were  in  excellent  eondi-. 

; tion,  Ho  sang  just  like  himself — the  old 
John  McCormack  with  the  irresistible 
j personal  charm,  the  strongly  individual 
1 voice#  the  fin  - technical  skill,  the  de- , 

■ ! lightful  enunciation  of  text  and  the  thor- 

; uughly  musical  style  that  have  won  him  j 
j ; the  admiration,  of  music  lovers. 

The  faithful  Dfiwin  Schneider  played 
> the  piano  accompaniments  with  taste  j 
|t  and  finish.  Rudolph  Bochko,  violinist, 
furnished  some  solos  without  robbing 
iMr.  McCormack  of  any  of  the.  honors  of 
he  evening. 


concert  tour  „„  

New  York  and  the  Badischc  Harmonie  gypej-hugian  sound,  so  mysterious  and 
sang  greetings  in  German,  and  there  ^ movlng  jn  their  wordless  eloquence, 
were  addressed  in  that  language  by  of-  may  have  been  one  reason  why 

ficers  of  both  local  organizations.  The  ^ Philadelphia  Orchestra  seemed  to 
I Elsa  Fischer  String  Quartet  added  in-  so  masniflcently  last  night. 

strumental  numbers,  including  a move-  waa  the  first  concelt  of  their  Car- 

; ment  from  an  unfamiliar  quartet  by  HaJ]  eerlcj.  and  New  York’s 

Rauchenecker.  flrst  orchestral  concert  of  the  season. 

The  SUddeutscher  choristers  gave  se\-  “ ‘ *vPre-  that  is  the 

eral  groups  of  their  folksongs,  poems  of  Everybody  was  there,  tnat  is, 
sentiment  explosively  surcharged  with  part  of  this  City  s music  public  that 
emotion,  not  always  tunefully  harmoni-  llbernate3  until  the  orchestras  begin 

Sphere,  ears  cocked  well  forward 
and  more  than  well  disposed.  Among'  0RC  eye  on  Leopold  Stokowski  and 
the  voices,  the  most  vigorous  were  those  Lawrence  Gilman’s  pro- 

of second  tenor  and  first  bass,  while  out  “ 
the  higher  tenors  vanished  in  falsetto  gramme  notes. 

and  the  deep  basses  were  but  little  j,jr  Stokowski  elected  to  place  no 

—•»*•  r «•  rosr*m,r; 

Wagner’s  “ Flying  Dutchman'  and  the  The  least  familiar  piece  of  music  that 
hunting  song  from  Weber's  “ Frei- tie  p]ayocj  last  night  was  Beethoven’s 
schuetz. ” fourth  symphony,  the  other  numbers 

0 e/f~  l ‘ 7 . ' a;  1 


Even  that  Beethoven  worshipper,. 
Richard  Wagner,  had  no  special  praise 
for  it  while  Berlioz’s  analysis  of  it  is  | 
on  the  whole  noncommittal,  except 
when  he  speaks  of  the  adagio,  of  which 
he  says  that  “from  the  very  first  bars, 
we  are  overtaken  by  our  emotion,  ^ 
which,  towards  the-  close,  becomes  so  . 
overpowering  in  its  intensity  that  only  1 
among  the  giants  of  poetic  art  can  we 
find  anything  to  compare  with  this  , 
sublime  page  of  the  giant  of  music. 

To  most  of  those  who  heard  the  j 
fourth  last  night  such  superlatives  _ 
would  never  have  occurred.  This  I 
symphony  is  the  least  frequently  I 
heard  of  the  nine,  and  for  this  neg-  | 
lect  the  music  itself  furnishes  the 
best  explanation.  The  audience,! 
which  had  burst  out  into  big  applause  I - 
after  the  “Moistersinger”  Prelude,  had  j I 
scant  approval  foi  tne  symphonic  fj 
numbers.  Air.  Stokowsky,  knowing,  | 
no  doubt,  from  experience  that  this  j 
was  likely  to  be  the  case,  tried  to  per-  Id 
form  the  whole  work  without  inter- id 
ruption  by  hand-clappers,  but  his  good  II 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  a few  j 
applauders.  if 

It  was  in  the  opening  number  tnat  M 
‘Mr.  Stokowsky  and  his  orchestra,  j 
which  seemed  better  than  last  year, , 
were  heard  to  best  advantage.  The, 
opening  was  too  hurried  to  be  as  .( 
jompous  os  it  should  be — oh.  thatlJ 
iresent-day  conductors  might  hear  | 
•Jeidl.  who  could  be  pompous  and  ex- 
iting at  the  same  time — hut  the) , 
working  out  of  interwoven  themes— 
he  tonal  perspective  one  might  sayii 
—was  the  best  thing  Wagnerian  Mi  .11 
Stokowskv  has  over  done  here,  «And|i 
his  modifications  of  tempo  were  in-« 
spired  by  a true  dramatic  instinct.  , 
i The  fact  that  one  of  Richard  • 
Strauss’s  dismal  and  excruciatingly  i 
artificial  and  uninspired  tone  poems) 
had  a place  on  the  programme  was  I, 
rather  discouraging.  It  was  hoped) 
that  after  the  overdose  of  Strauss  wej- 
got  last  vear  from  Strauss  lnmselF 
and  Stranskv  and  Mengeiberg,  wd 
might  be  spared  this  season,  but  evu 
I d<  ntly  we  are  not  through  this  pur 
gatory  of  boredom  yet. 


r 
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Wendling  Quartet  s | 

Air  T TTIT-.TVnERSOlV. 


JOHN  CHARLES  TH05IAS  SUMua. 


John  Charles  Thomas,  barytone,  - » '”1 
a song  recital  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Halil 
V,-.  11  known  in  New  York  as  a leadin'- 
singer  in  such  popular  light  operas  as'. 
"Maytime"  and  “Apple  Blossoms,"  Mr 
• Tboma  had  only  twice  previously  been! 
heard  in  a song  recital.  Each  time,  h 


had  app-  ared  in  this  field,  however,  be- 
ad won  favor  by  the  skillful  use  oft 


his  beautiful  voice  and  the  instincts  or 
a good  style,  • combined  with  musical 
feeling. 

Abandoning  light  opera.  Air.  Thomas! 
(hay  within  the  last  vear  been  studying, 
tht  art  of  song  with  Jean  de  Reszke) 
in  Paris.  He  was  heard  in  three  re-j 
era  Is  in  London  recently.  Two  weeks 
ago  in  Albert  Hal!  he  sang  to  an  audi-', 
er.ee  of  11,000.  He  also  will  appear  in 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Hippodrome. 

Mr.  Thomas's  program  comprised  in 
the  printed  order  old  Italian  airs.  Ger- 
man lieder,  modern  and  old  French: 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

The  Wendling  String  Quartet  gave  its 
only  New  York  concert  in  Town  Hall  last 
evening.  This  organization  hails  from 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  was  broug 

over  expressly  for  the  Berkshire  chan^er 

mtisic  festival  at  Pittsfield  last  montln 
The  members  are  Carl  ^end  i R 
violin;  Hans  uMichaelis  second  Phi  >P 
Xeeter,  viola,  and  Alfred  Saal.  cello. 

Mr.  Wendling  was  in  this  c0"nt£y  t 
season  some  years  ago 

of  The  %£  ir  i 

?09  ■: hS&.*  o mm  or  quartet^and  ; 
liie  BrfmsInPi^e°  ^ composition  the, 
quarte't  'had  the  aid^f  1 

hardt  of  Boston.  it^asR^oedruced  herel 
by'thcKneisel  Quartet  on  November  14  , 

Floid  CnsnwaTeto  t’S!" 

t on.C  It  is  mostly  of  the 

■eerebral"  iTis  W fought,  most 

'he 'toiml^ architecture  is'masterly^  ^te- 

quently  it  -t^The°La^  as 
but  usually  t gt 

rntC7aTe?  than  M°ay  man  of  quick 

,mT^nqu°arter  has  a perp^  «rst 

m°;Tfin.aS!  and  a lankly  folk 

musical  finale.  It  is  ^^yV^best 

qualithTs  *of  ’!hettuttgaH  players  The 
qua-Xitie  ia  an  organization  of 

mhlit  rrT'yV‘‘na-  whn  haJ,e  StU<lie"rJ ' 


who  have  studied] 


being  the  “.Mcistersinger”  prelude 
and  Strauss’s  “Ein  Heldenleben.” 

The  prelude  made  a most  auspicious 
curtain  raiser  for  the  season.  If  , 
everything  orchestral  is  played  this 
year  with  the  flexibility,  gorgeous 
coicring  and  buoyant  energy  that  it 
received,  nil  will  be  well.  | 

Mr.  Stokowski’s  reading  was  hardly  j 
traditional;  it  was  more  capricious,) 
more  Latin,  if  you  will,  than  Wag-  j 
nei^s  musical  play.  But  one  did  not! 
think  of  that  until  it  was  over.  Right 
or  wrong,  it  was  a superb  feat  of 
conducting  and  playing  and  the  audl-j 
ence  acknowledged  the  fact  by  calling 
tho  whole  band  to  its  feet. 

The  Beethoven  fourth-  is  seldom 
played,  and  all  the  programme  an- 
notators seem  puzzled  and  a little 
hurt  by  the  neglect.  The  answer 
seemed  reasonably  clear  last  night. 
The  opening  of  the  flrst  movement 
has  a lovely  mysticism,  and  there  are 
fine  moments  in  the  adagio;  but  as  a 
whole  the  work  sounded  just  the 
least  little  bit  tedious.  Beethoven, 
we  are  told,  was  infatuated  with 
Theresa  von  Brunswick  when  he 
wrote  it,  and  one  is  inclined  to  for- 
give Theresa  for  Jilting  him.  He 
could  not  have  been  a very  exciting 
lover. 

“Ein  Heldenleben”  wears  well.  With 
all  its  terrific  complications  its  out- 
lines are  clean  and  firm  and  it  is  al- 
most entirely  free  from  Strauss's  be- 
setting sin  of  commonplace.  Mr. 
Stokowski  played  It  much  better,  inci- 
dentally, than  did  Dr.  Strauss  when 
he  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra last  season.  He  had  more  Are 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  control. 

There  are  no  important  changes  in 
the  personnel  in  the  orchestra  this 
year,  except  that  George  Grisez  occu- 


LYELL  BARBER,  PIANIST. 

I.yell  Barber,  pianist,  whose  ap-' 
pearance  here  last  year  brought  him) 
a sheaf  of  encomiums  from  those  who 
heard  him,  played  again  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Aeolian  to  an  equally! 
enthusiastic  audience.  Mr.  Barber 
verifies  most  of  the  prophecies  tnadel 
about  lum  last  year,  but  he  has  still 
something  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
broad,  telling  chord  work  and  stage 
manner.  He  has  certain*  mannerisms 
of  wrist  and  shoulder  and  a tendency 
to  sway  on  the  bench  when  deep  in 
his  rhythms  which  is  confusing  and 
detrimental  to  an  otherwise  fine  im- 
pression. 

IHaendel’s  chaconne  in  G major,] 
which  began  the  programme,  was  | 
played  with  deftness  and  surety,  save 
in  a few  places  where,  from  rather 
' careless  pedalling,  the  resonant  bass 
became  muddy  and  confused.  The 
Beethoven  sonata  Op.  81  began  with 
a rather  precieux  sentimentality  and 
ended  much  better,  with  a y-ubtful 
verve  and  buoyancy  which  weie  good 
for  several  bows.  Mr.  Barnet  was 
much  more  at  home  in  the  romantic 
raptures  of  Schumann’s  “baschings-: 
schwank  aus  Wien,”  with  Its  dash  of. 
French  melody  and  floods  of  polite 
parlor-passion,  but  in  "La  Caleta, 
by  Joaquin  Turina,  he  attained  a high) 
point  of  imagination  and  technique 
from  the  very  first  smooth  gUssandos, 
which  came  in  like  a light,  breaking 

SUTwo  Cyril  Scott  numbsrs,  with- 
Chaikovsky’s  ’“Meditation."  and 
“Lesghlnka,"  by  Liapounoff  closed  an 
interesting  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme. A’ 


C0URB0IN  RECITAL  ENJOYED. 


Great  Organ  Employed  tYith  Fine 
Effect  l>y  French  Artist. 

The  second  free  recital  by  Charles^  M. 
Courboin,  French  organist,  on  the  net. 
jewel  concert  organ  in  the  Wanamaker 
auditorium  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  program,  headed  'pr<^ 
the  gospel  of  good  music— such  is  -he 
mission  of  this  great  organ,  conta  j 
a varied  and  excellent  l*st .o-.  d 

Tho  numbers  comprised  tl.e  


The  numbers  comprised 

Choeur  Dialogue”  by  . E “^'for'-strinel 
Bach’s  aria  from  his  suite  in  - I 

orchestra,  an  AlegreUo  b>  U 

gian.  Auguste  1 ^ 

-Piece  Heroique.  ^ ^ 

fugue  in  D minor.  The  gong  W 


* by  Alexander  Russell : 

l’s  prel 

tempered  clavichord.  which  happy 
a work  Air.  Courboln  played  en- 
n the  riano  stop.  nnd.  In  clqsing, 
irehe  Heroique”  of  Salnt-Saens. 
r.  Courboin’s  performance  was  fol- 
iti  with  rapt,  attention  on  the  part 
ils  hearers  and  he  cob!d  easily  have 
ited  several  of  his  selections.  Fol- 
ding the  famous  Bach  air  lie  was  re- 
led  several  times. 


Jt  ’ 2-  0 / 1 7 


I iss  Anita  Atwater  Gives  Pro-/ 
gram  of  Wide  Range  in 
Recital. 


H>  W . J.  IIHVPERSOA. 


ira 


Mis  Anita  Atwater,  soprano,  was 
ard  for  the  first  time  here  in  a song 
■ciia!  given  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
ail.  Her  program  was  one  of  wide 
nge.  as  is  eften  the  case  with  the 
ogranis  of  singers  whose  ambition 
itruns  discretion.  It  takes  confidence 
challenge  an  audience  at  the  outset 
ith  Beethoven's  broadly  ph rafted  "Die 
immel  rnhmen"  and  to  follow  it  with 
Abbe  Liszt's  descriptive  ‘Die 
weld."  Tills  not  sufficing,  Miss  At- 
ater  completed  her  first  group  with 
ugo  Wolff's  ''Elfenlied.” 

The  cavatina  from  Bizet's  “Les 
feheurs  des  Peries”  figured  in  the  sec- 
id  group,  and  ^the  third  contained  an 
gllsh  folk  song  harmonized  by 
?ems  Taylor  and  furnished  with  some 
nmonic  additions  by  the  singer.  The 
St  group^was  Spanish  and  included 
o Chilean  folk  songs.  Miss  Atwater 
as  heard  by  a large  audience. 

This  singer  has  a voice  which  ought 
sound  beautiful  all  the  time,  instead 
only  some  of  the  time.  Bpt  there 
peaked  again  that  bugaboo  of  vocal 
t.  a tight  throat.  It*  is  quite  possible 
at  *when  Miss  Atwater  sings  at  home 
i her  friends  her  tores  are  free  and 
uld;  but  there  was  no  question  that 
? conditions  of  a public  recital  im- 
sed  upon  her  delivery  artificial  re- 
•aints  wholly  inimical  to  the  best  es- 
* of  her  voice. 

To  sing  with  a perfectly  free  tone  is 
e of  the  first  essentials  of  progress 
ward  success.  Miss  Atwater  may  in 
ae  rid  herelf  of  all  consciousness  of 
; vocal  mechanism  and  deliver  her 
les  like  a bird;  but  she  did  not  do  so 
t evening.  Conrad  Bos  at  th?  piano 
•formed  some  remarkable  feats  of  ex- 
'ratioa  and  discovery. 


nlquo,  a faff 
of  rhythm,  and  a command  of  cor- 
rect phrasing.  She  does  not,  how- 
ever, contrive  fo  be  particularly  In- 
teresting. Her  tone  was  email  and 
rather  dry,  with  little  variety  in  color, 
and  her  Interpretative  powers  ueemetl 
to  atop  at  an  ability  to  play  the  notes 
in  time  and  tune.  ''Temperament''  Is 
a difficult  tiling  to  define,  but  an  eaa 
one  to  recognize.  Mies  Beclter  dis- 
played very  IHtlo. 

DEEMS  TAYLOR. 


slclanshlp ; Imaginative,  Intellectual, 

technical.  At  his  concert  In  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday  he  showed  again  how  ho 
has  continued  to  grow.  Ills  playing  was 
that  of  a matured  and  discerning  mas- 
iter;  sincere,  dignified  nnd  warmly  sym- 
i pathetic  with  the  diverse  moods  of  the 
I music  ho  played.  ’ 

I Mr.  Spalding  began  with  a really  fine 
I sonata  i In  the  pre-odasslcnl  stylo  by 
Vivaldi,  an  Italian  whose  works  were 


Jt/ 


53 


Simeonova  Recital 


of  the  greatest  popularity  In  his  life 
time,  and  so  appealed  to  Bach  that  hi 


Anltn  Atwater  at  Aeolian  Halt 

If  Anita  Atwater,  soprano,  who 
made  her  debut  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
night,  had  delivered  her  entire  pro- 
gramtne  with  the  same  sympathetic 
ond  careful  art  she  employed  In  alng- 
•ii  * anon  Luna,”  a Chilian 
folksong  she  gave  from  manuscript, 
hers  might  have  been  written  a thor- 
oughly pleasing  debut. 

Her  programme,  full  of  interesting 
numbers,  was,  however,  much  too  am- 
bitious for  a newcomer,  making  de- 
mands upon  breath  and  finished  tech- 
nique which  Miss  Atwater  has  not  yet 
achieved. 

Her  voice  has  some  moving,  dark, 
iramatlc  tones  In  the  middle  register, 
but  above  that  her  production  is 
throaty  and  Inclined  to  shrillness. 
Her  German  and  Spanish  diction  is 
good,  but  her  Italian  sadly  “Amer 
lean.”  Beethoven,  Wolff.  Donaudy, 
Bizet  and  old  English  folksong  con- 
tributed to  a comprehensive  pro 
gramme,  and  there  v/ere  two  Spanish 
I -lumbers  well  known  from  the  reper 
tolres  of  Caruso  and  Galli-Curei. 

But  the  gems  of  the  evening  were 
two  Chilian  folksongs,  the  one  men- 
•ioned  above,  and  “Pues  sera  lo  me- 
|or,”  full  of  character  and  opportunity 
to  show  what  AIlss  Atwater  can  really 

Ido  with  study  and  Insight — and  a song 
lying  well  within  the  middle  range. 

A.  C. 


O t /~  Z / ' z-  z- 

sluw  Muenz  Shows  Un- 
usual Talent  in  Program 
in  Aeolian  Hall. 


GIRL  VIOLINIST  HEARD. 


'■**  Ro8e  Becker  Gives  First  Re- 
cital Here. 


Rose  Becker,  violinist,  gave  her 
' t(  il  here  last  evening  in  Town 
• !us  player  has  received  her 
in  this  city.  She  has  toured 


“0.8  tuumi 

" . n b taxes  and,  it  is  said,  with 
to  cess.  Her  most  important 


iiiiponam 

were  theN  sonata  of  Cesar 
. in  which  she  had  the  assistance 
!r’ ' Kaufman  at  the  piano,  and 
ymphonie  Espagmole,”  in  which 
stored  the  scherzando.  which  is 
omitted.  Miss  Beeper’s  per- 

:pT.ehmemsWed  £°me  admirable  - 

rTerh.T  ^ bUt  14  is  ™SiCal, 

r technic  is  well  schooled  and  her  in- 

ntions  goon.  Her  general  style  was 
-'dve  rattier  than  broad  and  vigor - 

"a  V?e  s<?nata  the  piano  over- 
sowed the  violin  at  times,  but  on 

tWP  «**»  save  the  work 
h no  .ittle  understanding  and  finish 
■ss  Becker  performer  the  Lalo  work 

irh  m-rfS  tnd  repose  of  manner, 
c marked  her  delivery  generally 
re  elegance,  dash  and  brlfliance  hmv- 
would  not  have  been  amis.  The 

audhnee'1'  mUCh  en^ed  1 by 


ROSE  BECKER  IN  RECITAL. 

(£tej»int44  fnm.  jujUi  dwy's'TalG 


V 


editions.) 

- is  80  bard  to  tell.  Generally 
■aklng,  performers  arc  about  as 
-od  as  their  programmes.  The 
iger  or  player  who  offers  a con- 
ntional  and  hackneyed  list  of  num- 
~b  is  usually  commonplace;  and  the 
).(  nvers«  is  Just  as  likely  to  be  true, 
was  with  high  hopes,  therefore, 
it  one  read  the  programme  of  vio- 
muslc  offered  by  Rose  Becker  last 
rbt  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  Cesar  Franck  sonata,  Lalo’s 
ymphonie  Espagnol,”  Saint-  Saens's 
’®  DeIuSe,”  a Kreisler  recitative 
" scherzo  for  unaccompanied  violin 
Perpetuum  Mobile,”- by  Novacek 
a ttnal  group  that  Included 
isler  a transcription  of  the  ballet 
.°  from  "Uosamunde” — here  was 
interesting  and  well  planned  ar- 
of  Pieces,  several  of  which  had 
been  played  to  death. 

t t!l6  player  did  not  live  up  to! 
nrnma,nm«  MISS  geckeJ.  I 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

MIeczyslaw  Muenz,  a Polish  pianist, 
gave  his  first  recital  in  this  country  in 
Aeciian  Hall  last  evening.  On  his  pro- 
gram were  the  Liszt  variations  on 
Bach’s  "Weinen  Klagen,”  a minuet  by 
Bach  (said  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  here),  Cesar  Franck’s  "Prel- 
ude Aria  and  Finale,"  a group  of 
Chopin  numbers  and  some  other  pieces. 
Mr.  Muenz  Is  young.  He  was  born  in 
1900,  and  his  later  studies  were  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  eminent  Feruccio 
.Busoni. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to  a youth- 
ful pianist  with  so  much  to  offer.  Nega- 
tive qualities  should  not  enjoy  the  first 
esteem,  yet  there  was  much  significance 
in  the  repose,  the  continence  and  the 
respect  of  the  young  player  for  his 
music.  Interpretation  rather  than  per- 
sonal revelation  interested  him,  and  he 
compelled  a brilliant  and  fluent  tech- 
nic to  serve  his  artistic  purposes. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  his  judg- 
ment is  already  ripe  or  that  he  dis- 
played that  perfect  command  of  him- 
self which  should  be  his  In  the  course 
of  time.  In  the  finale  of  the  Franck 
! composition  he  accelerated  his  tempo 
indiscreetly  and  lost  something  of  the 
| well  defined  rhythm  which  had  marked 
j his  performance  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
| the  work.  But  only  in  this  did  the 
eagerness  of  youth  betray  itself. 

Most  of  his  playing  was  mature  In 
style,  reflective  and  searching,  and 
above  all,  beautifully  musical  in  tone. 
He  revealed  a fine  feeling  for  the  lyric 
qualities  of  his  music  and  showed  that 
he  possessed  In  no  small  measure  the 
power  to  make  the  plhno  sing.  Without 
doubt,  when  this  pianist  has  widened 
his  vision  through  the  experiences  of  a 
few  more  years,  he  will  play  with  more 
incisive  style,  with  a more  boldly  drawn 
I outline  and  with  less  hesitation  -in  the 
| use  of  the  more  brilliant  tints  of  the 
J Piano.  At  present  he  impresses  the 
j hearer  as  a young  man  of  unusual 
talent,  of  definite  musical  bent,  of  in- 
telligence and  feeling,  all  curbed  by 
training  of  a severely  intellectual  cast 
! and  by  a fear  of  overstepping  the  limits 
jOf  artistic  repose.  The  restraint  is  far 
j better  than  the  familiar  recklessness  of 
| impetdous  youngsters.  Mr.  Muenz  will 
doubtless  be  heard  again.  He  deserves 
to  be. 


made  several  transcriptions  of  thorn. 
This  sonata  has  been  edited  for  modern 
players  by  Ottorino  Respighi,  the  Italian 
composer.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know  Just  how  far  ho  has  gone  In  his 
editing,  for  there  were  certain  passages 
that  hardly  seemed  characteristic  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  In  which  Vi- 
valdi wrote.  The  work  was  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Spalding  with  great  energy,  with  a 
certain  fervor  in  the  largo,  with  fantasy 
in  the  last  movement. 

With  Mr.  Andrd  Bcnolst,  who  played 
also  the  accompaniments  of  the  othor 
numbers,  Mr.  Spalding  gave  a sympa- 
thetic performance  of  Beethoven’s  sonata 
in  C minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  conceived  in 
the  true  chamber  music  style,  though 
the  piece  itself  is  hardly  adapted  for 
the  spaciousness  of  Carnegie  Hall.  To 
Wienlawski’s  second  concerto  in  D minor 
Mr.  Spalding  gave  the  brilliancy  that  is 
its  reason  for  being,  and  that  alone 
i i makes  a performance  of  it  tolerable. 

1 Among  his  last  group  of  shorter  pieces 
were  his  own  " Alabama  ” and  his  ar- 
rangement of  Paganini's  Seventeenth 
Caprice. 


Myra  Sokolskaja  in  Folk  Songs. 

Myra  Sokolskaja,  recently  from 
Vienna,  made  her  ddbut  at  the  Town 
Hall  last  evennig  in  a recital  of  Rus- 
sian and  Jewish  folksongs,  to  which  her 
animated  delivery  gave  more  than  slight 
suggestion  of  the  artist’s  training  not 
only  as  singer,  but  also  at  the  Petro- 
grad  Ballet  School.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a rabbi  In  Russia  and  early 
schooled  in  ritual  music.  Since  the 
revolution  she  has  sunk  in  Constanti- 
nople, Budapest  and  Vienna,  some  200 
times  in  Austria  alone.  Her  recital  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  an  audience  of 
compatriots  last  evening. 


Z l i*l  1 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Ty 
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A top-heavy  house  welcomed  Alberi 
Spalding  back  to  Carnegie  Hall  yes 
terday  afternoon,  when  the  violinist 
appeared  for  his  first  recital  of  the 
season.  His  programme,  consisting 
of  not  particularly  radical  numbers 
was  marked  by  a good  deal  of  virile, 
buoyant  tone-work,  and  some  lament- 
ably careless  bowing. 

Mr.  Spalding,  at  this  stage  of  his 
career,  ought  not  to  “screech”  his 
high  notes  from  overpressure,  nor  re- 
peatedly knock  the  instrument  with 
the  nut  of  the  bow.  The  joys  of  his 
rendition  of  his  own  "Plantation 
Melody  and  Dance”  and  Bach’s  famil- 
iar "Air  for  the  G String,”  however, 
compensated  for  much,  as  did  his 
vibrant,  ebullient  playing  of  Schu- 
mann’s “At  the  Fountain.”  This  lat- 
ter work  is  best  suited  to  his  temper- 
ament, for  it  calls  for  what  might 
paradoxically  be  called  "cool  fire.” 
Mr.  Spalding  achieves  fire  and  rich- 
ness too  seldom. 

His  programme  began  with  the 
Vivaldi  "Sonata  in  D major,”  follow- 
ed by  Beethoven's  "Sonata  in  C 
minor.  Op.  30,”  which  he  played  with 
considerable  variety  of  mood  and 
surety  of  attack.  The  scherzo,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  been  executed, 
so  to  speak,  dutifully,  Wieniawsky’s 
"Concerto  No.  2 in  D minor”  came 
third,  and  the  afternoon  closed  with 
a group  of  five  numbers,  three  of 
which  are  noted  above.  Andre 
Benolst  was  at  the  piano. 

While  Mr.  Spalding  was  holding 
forth  at  Carnegie,  a few  blocks  down- 
town Frederick  Dixon,  pianist,  ran 
through  what  was  probably  the  short- 
est recital  of  this  young  season.  It 
lasted  just  an  hour  and  a quarter 
and  was  in  most  places  as  loud  as  it 
was  swift.  Mr.  Dixon's  programme 
consisted  of  Schumann's  Sonata  Op. 
12.  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  Aria 
and  Final  and  three  briefer  works' 
Prelude  Op.  8,  No.  6,  by  Fannie 
Dillon;  Griffes’s  "Lake  at  Evening” 
and  a Fantasle-Ballade,  by  Rhea 
Silberta,  played  for  the  first  time 
here.  This  last  work  made  very  ex  - 
acting technical  demands  and  was 
sufficiently  replete  with  brilliant 
fortissimos  to  require  another  hear- 
ing for  better  acquaintance  The 
audience,  however,  which  was  »i  able 
thought  It  good  for  several  encores. 

A.  C. 


| Half-ripe  virtuosi,  artists  in  tne  ouu, 

; will  be  three-fourths  of  the  new  “re-  ' 
citalists”  In  the,  season  Just  opened,  j 
Such  has  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  I 
foreign  invasion  began  in  1916.  Such  ; 
will  bo  the  rui»  until  European  con-  ! 
ditions  return  to  normality.  Small 
wonder  if  ,as  was  to  be  observed  at  a 
violin  recital  in  Town  Hall  last  week, ! 
American  fledglings  also  essay  flights  1 
j bct’°r«  they  ought.  The  cases  are  all 
aliko  in  presenting  instances  which,  as  [ 
T)r.  Burney  observed  of  the  youthful 
VIozart,  the  talent  displayed  is  more 
remarkable  than  excellent. 

Dr.  Burney  proved  to  be  egregiously 
mistaken,  of  course,  but  his  dictium  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  He  carried  a 
staid  mind  with  him  on  his  tours  of: 
the  Continent  and  too  many  prodigies  ! 
were  forced  upon  his  attention.  Even  , 
Mozart  was  outdistanced  at  this  time 
by  a youngster  whose  name  it  would  , 
be  hard  to  dig  out  of  the  historical 
records  now;  and  no  one  has  lived  in 
this  critical  world  a generation  but 
has  been  amazed  at  the  skill  of  some 
child  who  gave  him  no  occasion  to 
recall  even  its  name  two  years  after- 
ward. As  a pianist  the  little  Swiss  boy 
Hcgner  who  came  to  us  a year  after 
Josepf  Hofmann  seemed  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  two.  But  a wise  music- 
lover  overcame  the  cupidity  of  Hof- 
mann’s father  and  saved  for  U3  the 
(present  artist. 

I Just  now  it  is  this  young  violinists 
who  are  having  their  innings  and  they  1 
'are  coming  to  us  chiefly  out  of  Rus- , 

• ssa.  Why  violinists  and  why  Russia  I 
are  questions  it  will  perhaps  be  eas-  ! 
ier  to  answer  in  five  or  ten  years 
tfom  now  than  it  is  at  present.  Miss  : 
Mdelka  Someonova,  who  gave  a re-  ! 
cital  in  Town  Hall  yesterday  after-  - 
noon  is  not  a Russian  but  is  of  the  1 
chosen  people  and  hails  from  the 
Near  East.  Like  many  who  have  pre- i 
ceded  her,  like  many  who  will  come 
after,  she  plays  the  violin  delightfully, 
plays  it  well,  displays  a gift  for  the 
instrument,  gives  a charming  enter- 
tainment. Will  she  some  day  rank 
among  the! great  ones?  That,  as  even 
Henry  Ford  could  say  when  not  under- 
going a literary  examination,  is  “on 
the  knees  of  the  Gods.” 


John  Powell’s  Recital 

To  hear  a finished  artist  of  the 
piano  like  John  Powell  is  a treat  these 
days,  indeed.  Our  concert  halls  have 
been  overrun  the  last  few  seasons 
with  would-be  artists  who  have  given 
us  their  own  interpretations  of  'he 
masters.  Yesterday  afternoon  a large 
and  delighted' audience  at  Aeolian  Hall 
had  the  joy  of  hearing  John  Powell 
in  a well-arranged  programme  of 
Beethoven’s,  Schumann’s,  Chopin's, 
andjLiszt’s  compositions.  His  technical 
proficiency,  coupled  with  a brilliant 
and  subtle  command  of  nuance  and 
tone  coloring,  brought  out  all  the 
beauty  and  poetic  meaning  of  the 
composer. 

In  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  81  (a) 
he  displayed  a glorious  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  tone,  finishing  the  third  move- 
ment (The  Return)  with  exquisite 
tenderness.  Beethoven  is  the  supreme 
master  of  rythym  and  tempo.  Too 
often  our  pianists  take  liberties  and 
try  to  improve  a passage  here  or 
there.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Powell.  His 
grasp  and  understanding  of  Beethoven 
as  he  gave  it  were  a refreshing  joy 
and  delight. 

His  second  group  was  Schumann’s 
Sonata  in  F sharp  minor,  Opus  11. 
Then  came  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  C 
sharp  minor,  Opus  27,  No.  l neaamg 
a group  which  included  also  the  Im- 
promptu in  G fiat  and  the  Fantaisie 
in  F minor,  Opus  47.  The  sentimental 
slush  that  so  many  of  our  pianists  like 
to  work  into  Chopin  was,  happily, 
missing,  and  the  delicately  finished, 
poetically  inspired  interpretations  as 
Mr.  Powell  achieved  them  were  truly 
of  surpassing  and  exquisite  grace. 

The  final  number,  Liszt’s  Fantasia 
"Don  Giovanni,"  was  brillianty  ren- 
dered. and  in  spite  of  its  many  dif- 
ficult passages  Mr.  Powell  maintained 
the  same  smooth  ease  and  dignity  of 
manner,  bringing  out  volumes  of  tone 
with  a minimum  of  apparent  effort. 
He  is  truly  an  artist.  E.  T.  S. 


programme. 


Albert  Spalding’a  Recital. 

In  the  years  since  Mr.  Albert  Spalding 
first  made  his  appearance  In  New  York 
as  a violin  player,  he  has  shown  the 
stuff  that  is  in  him  by  a steady  gain  In 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  rau* 


New  Philharmonic  Series 

The  Philharmonic  Society  announces 
an  extensive  educational  plan  and  a 
definite  • policy  for  the  advancement 
of  American  music  during  the  coming 
eighty-first  season  which  begins  on 
Thursday  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  [ 
It  ig  planned  to  give  five  concerts  i 
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each  in  the  gTeat  hall  of  the  college  \ 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Carnegie 
Hal),  and  Cooper  Union:  four  at  the 
Commercial  High  School  in  Brooklyn 
and  one  each  at  Princeton,  Yale,  Vas- 
sal-. Smith.  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Con- j 
necticut  Colleges,  those  at  the  City! 
College  to  be  broadcast  for  listenersl 
within  a radius  of  1,500  miles. 

“In  establishing  a definite  educa-  j 
tional  programme,”  says  Clarence 
Mackay,  chairman  of  the  board,  "the  I 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  have 
felt  that  as  trustees  of  the  public  for 
the  oldest  orchestral  organization  in 
America  the  society  should  enter  upon 
a definite  course  of  service  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a new  public.” 

Mr.  Mackay  then  announces  the. 
Concerts  as  given  above — -twenty- five 
ln  ai; — and  continues:  "The  directors 

have  felt  that  the  development  of] 
music  in  America  has  reached  the 
point  where  an  organization  such  as, 
the  Philharmonic  should  offer  definite 
encouragement  to  the  native  American  i 
composer  of  orchestral  music.  With  j 
this  idea  in  mind  they  have  engaged) 
Henry  Hadley  as  associate  conductor, 
with  instructions  to  examine  the 

scores  of  compositions  submitted  bi- 
American  composers  and  to  perform 
at  certain  conceits  of  the  year  those 
scores  which  in  his  judgment  seem  to 
merit  presentation. 

"Pursuant  to  its  policy  of  enabling 
the  orchestra  to  give  its  concerts  un- 
der the  best  possible  conditions,  the 
directors  have  enlarged  the  personnel 
from  ninety-eight  to  102  players.” 

Sunday  Concerts  f 

Reinald  Werrenrath  gave  his  first  j 
i recital  of  the  season  yesterday  after-  j 
i noon  in  Carnegie  Hal)  before  a very 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  s 
! programme  was  well  chosen,  begm* 
ning  with  a group  of  German  son0s 
and  following  with  four  Danish  songs 
in  the  original  text,  which  were  sung 
with  good  effect.  He  was  at  his  best, 
in  the  “Sea  Water  Ballads,”  set  to 
music  by  Frederick  Keel  to  poems  by 
John  Masefield,  which  he  sang  with 
color,  humor,  dramatic  power,  and 
flawless  diction. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci  gave  her  first  re- 
cital of  the  season  last  night  in  the 
Hippodrome,  with  a programme  along 
familiar  lines.  It  included  the  once 
popular  "Robert  toi  que  J’Aune  from 
Robert  He  Diable,”  Ophtelias  mad 
scene  in  ‘Hamlet,”  and  songs  by  a 
number  of  composers  of  different 
styles.  She  sang  in  her  accustomed 
manner,  which  has  already  been  suf- 
ficiently noted,  and  had  a large  and 
very  cordial  audience.  _ ^ 

Bv  MAX  SMITH. 

Reprinted  fr'om  yesterday  a late  editions 

RIENDS  of  John  Powell  turned 

rout  iu  large  numbers  yester- 
day afternoon  to  give  the  , 
gifted  American  the  season’s  wel- 
come  in  Aeolian  Hali. 

So  numerous  indeed  wen  the 
admirers  that  attended  his  I5rst 
recital  that  the  stags  had  t)  be  1 
requisitioned  to  accommodate  all.  1 
Mr.  Powell,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  a composer  as  well  as  a pianist. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
modestly  refrained  from  putting 
works  of  his  own  on  >.he  pro 
gramme.  Only  at  the  conclusion, 
to  satisfy  a natural  demand  on 
the  part  of  his  listeners,  did  he 
play  two  numbers  from  his  charm- 
ing “Merry-go-round”  suite  m a 
group  of  supplementary  contnbu- 

* As  an  interpreter  Mr.  Powell  is 
distinctly  romantic  in  his  ten- 
dencies. He  has  a particular 
fondness  for  Schumann,  to  whose 
F sharp  minor  sonata  he  brought 
genuine  fervor,  achieving  more 
impressive  results  than  m 
Beethoven’s  sonata,  opus  ol  a. 
which  opened  tho  afternoon. 

There  was  much  to  admire,  too, 
in  his  performance  of  the  Chopm 
group.  Yet  at  times  Mr.  Powell 
allowed  his  fancy  to  roam  rather 
freely,  somewhat  to  the  detri- 
ment of  rhythmical  symmetry 
and  proportion. 

Liszt’s  ‘‘Don  Juan’  fantasia, 
once  considered  the  most  duf  - 
cult  piano  piece  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully, he  performed  surpris- 
ingly well  as  a climax  to  the 
afternoon. 


piano,  and  Manuel  Borenguer  to 
flute  occasional  obbligati,  she 
warbled  for  the  delectation  of  a 
huge  audience. 

She  did  not  confine  herself  to 
coloratura  flights,  however,  al- 
though that  kind  of  vocal  display 
evidently  pleased  her  listeners 
greatly.  She  also  ravished  the 
ekr  with  deliciously  sustained 
cantilena.  And  she  even  sang  in 
German— as  an  encore,  to  be 
sure — Schumann  s Du  hist  wie 
^eine  Blume.” 

What  was  written  about  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  last  year,  could  lie 
reiterated  now.  She  has  the 
same  excellences,  the  same  faults. 

At  least  Mme.  Galli-Curci  might 
enlarge  and  improve  her  reper-  I 
tory  instead  of  harping  alwaysjm  J 

the  sairie  iort  of  music.  Such  a I 
programme  as  she  offered  last 
night  puts  a 
tax  on  the  pa-  1 
tience.  It  em-  [ 
traced  Donau- j 
dy’s  “Amorosi 
miei  giorni”;  j 
Storace’s  “The 
Pretty  Crea-  j.; 
ture”;  the  aria,  j 
“Roberto,  t u j 
che  adoro”; 
Meyerbee  r’s  ! 
‘Roberto  il  dia- 
volo” ; dell’  I 
Acqua’s  “Villa- 
n e 1 1 e”;  De-- 
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Aelita QAiueim  bussy.s  ..c.est 

l’extase”;  d’Erlanger’s  “Chanson 
legere”;  Bizet's  “Pastorale”: 
Massanet’s  “Seviiana”;  Hage- 
man’s  “Charity”;  Samuel’s  “Pier- 
rot”; Dobson’s  “Dry  be  that 
tear”,  and  the  Mad  Scene  from 
“Hamlet”. 

( o tj-  ^ V ' \ x l 

liss  Eva  Gauthier 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Miss  Eva  Gauthier  gave  a song  recital 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  When 
Miss  Gauthier  sings  there  Is  always 
something  of  interest.  Illumined  by 
footlights,  she  stands  and  one  enjoys 
the  wide  prospect  of  her  beauty.  She  is 
original  in  costume  as  she  is  in  pro-; 
gram  making,  but  her  robes  are  not. 
the  concern  of  chroniclers  of  musical^ 
doings. 

As  on  many  other  occasions,  the  so-J 
prano  prefaced  several  of  her  songs 
with  brief  remarks.  For  instance,  she' 
told  the  audience  that  she  could  not) 
give  a translation  of  the  texts  of  the 
“Trois  Bijoux  Indiscrete,”  with  which 
she  began  her  entertainment,  because 
they  were  somewhat  too  highly  spiced. 

Despite  this  lntribuing  introduction 
these  songs  seemed  to  delight  her  hearers  , 
less  than  the  second  group,  consisting  of 
three  Spanish  popular  songs  arranged 
by  Manuel  Falla.  These  were  indeed) 
characteristic  and  gave  Miss  Gauthier 
opportunity  to  display  the  best  quali- 
ties of  her  delicate  artg  In  the  third 
group  she  played  an  air  from  a new ' 
German  opera,  “Der  Schatzgraeber,  by 
Frank  Schreker.  It  did  not  arouse  im-  I 
passioned  eagerness  to  hear  the  rest  of  ^ 
the  work.  *'  „ , . 1 

An  item  of  the  program  was  Roslnas 
entrance  air,  “Una  voce  poco  fa,”  from 
“II  Barbiere  di  SivlgUa,”  which  was  to  i 
be  given  in  the  original  key  and  with  a | 
cadenza  written  for  Marietta  Alboni,  the  j 
famous  contralto.  The  original  key  and  ■ 
Mme.  Alboni’s  cadenza  may  be  important 
to  operatic  historians,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  a recital  audience  of  this  time 
could  be  Interested  in  them.  There  were 
other  more  unfamiliar  numbers  on  the 
list  and  Miss  Gauthier  must  be  praised 
for  her  unflagging  industry  in  unearth- 
ing novelties  in  song. 

BULGARIAN  VIOLINIST  PLATS. 

Miss  Nedelka  SImeonova,  a yqung  | 
Bulgarian  violinist,  who,  following  they 
I advice  of  Fritz  Kreisler,  studied  with ]. 
Leopold  Auer,  was  heard  here  for  the  jj 
first  time  in  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon  at  Town  Hall.  This  player  is  ap- 
rjarently  not  more  tnan  sixteen  years  I 
old.  She  played  first  Vitali’s  G minor  | 
chaconne  ami  then  followed  it  with,' 
Mendelssohn’s  concerto.  In  these  works], 
she  disclosed  musical  gifts  and  an  ex- 
cellent schooling.  Her  tone  was  good, 
l her  bowing  free  and  elastic  and  her 
pitch  admirable.  She  threw  off  technical 
difficulties  with  facility  and  dash  and 
she  had  a feeling  for  delicate  nuance, 
nn  aesoluta,  maae  aer  “i-  iHer  assurance  and  repose  of  manner 

of  the  season  last  night  [were  attractive.  Her  interpretations 
Pea[  Hinnodrome  With  her  might  have  had  more  individuality  and 
ia  the  Hlpp°”™  <,  ■ at  the  warmth,  but  experience  ought,  to  help 

husband,  Homer  Samuel,  t !her  aionK  this  path.  Her  audience  was 

enthusiastic.  > 


MUs  Eva  Gauthier's  Recital. 

Miss  Eva  Ganthier  still  occupies  an 
Important  place  on  the  watch  towers  ob- 
serving' the  vanguard  of  those  who  pro- j 
duce  the  news  and  revolutionary  things^ 
in  music.  Yet  her  program  for  her  re-f„ 
cital  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  wasf  - 
not  so  harshly  and  painfully  revolution-, 
ary  as  some  that  she  lias  given.  Miss, 
Ganthier  Is  an  intelligent  and  well 
equipped  artist  who  can  not  only  see  ■ 
beauty  and  value  that  are  sometimes,  1 
veiled  from  others,  but  is  so  wellE 
schooled  ln  the  exactions  of  modern 
methods  of  vocal  writing  that  she  can 
maintain  the  pitch  against  the  fiercest] 
assaults  of  piano  accompaniments.  She, 
was  not  called  on  last  evening  for  qu.td 
so  much  fortitude  in  this  way  as  shd 

sometimes  is.  . I 

Carl  Engel  has  harmonized  three  ini 
discreet  jewels  of  the  eighteenth  cenj 
tury  ’’  in  a manner  that  is  in  itself  quite 
indiscreet  and  that  is  sometimes  qulH 
unsympathetic  with  eighteenth  century 
ideas.  They  are  charming  tunes  that 
Miss  Ganthier  sang  charmingly,  after, 
declining  to  translate  their  indiscretions' 
into  English.  'Manuel  de  Falk  is  one  of} 
the  most  advanced  of  modern  Spaniards., 
but  his  three  “ popular  “ sons  that  Miss  j 
Ganthier  sang  offered  few  difficulties  to  , 
the  listener:  the  last  two  show  the  last-  I 
ing  Oriental  influence  of  the  Moors  on  , 
Spanish  folk  song.  j 

There  seemed  to  be  a feeling  for 
beauty  in  Norman  Peterkin’s  “ Beata  I 
Solitudo  ” that  is  vaguely  groped  for. 
very  little  in  Arthur  Bliss’s  " The  j 
Buckle.”  Franz  Schreker’s  “ Cradle 
Song  ” is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant numbers  from,  his  most  ^ im- 
portant opera,  “Der  Schhtzgra.be! . It 
has  a certain  plaintive  charm,  but  as 
presented  l^st  night  no  great  mov  ing 
power  nor  yet.  revolutionary  impulse. 
There  was  perhaps  more  effect  in  the 
“ Valse  de  Chopin  ” from  Joseph  Marx  s 
opera  of  “ Pierrot  Lunaire.  Of  foui 
songs  bv  Debussy  the  first  two  seemed 
as  desultory  as  any  of  their  kind  ana 
the  last  two  of  much  more  emotional 

C°Miss>  Ganthier  sang  another  group  of 
the  modern  French  and  a group  or 
American  songs;  and,  before  them,  the 
only  product  of  an  effete  past  that  ap- 
peared on  her  program—”  Una  . v oce 
Poco  Fa,”  announced  as  in  the  original 
key  with  the  cadenza  as  written  for 
Mme.  Albapi,  Miss  Ganthier  sang  it  in 
the  key  of  E:  and  though  Mme.  Albani 
was  a contralto,  the  cadenza  went  as 
high  as  B.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Miss 
Ganthier’s  style  and  quality  of  voice 
made  her  so  successful  in  this  aire  as  m 
things  of  another  part. 


By  TV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Harold  Berkley,  violinist,  gave  a re- 
cital last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr-_J 
Berkley  is  an  Englishman  and  was  first  | 
heard  here  in  the  same  hall  on  Ootober  J 
24  of  last  year.  After  precisely  a year  , 
of  absence  he  returned  to  the  local 
cert  platform  with  a program  which, 
like  that  of  his  previous  recital,  showed 
that  he  had  a sincere  regard  for  the 
best  music  written  for  his  instrument. 

Those  who  go  to  many  violin  recitals 
could  perhaps  have  dispensed  with  the 
sempiternal  "Devil’s  Thrill”  of  the  ven- 
dable Tartini.  though  it  -ust  always 
be  a pleasure  to  those  who  do  not  listen 
to  It  too  often  to  hear  it  played  as 
smoothly  and  unaffectedly  as  Mr. 
j Berkley  played  it  last  evening. 

> The  second  number  on  his  list  was 
major  concerto,  also  - 


named  Colin  O’^b* 

tenor  voice,  used  to  sing  therein.  Un- 
less two  tenors  are  using  the  same 
name,  it  was  this  same  young  man 

who  gave  a song  recital  last  evening 

in  Carnegie  Hall,  before  a large  and 
admiring  audience. 

His  programme  was,  for  the  most 
patt,  excellent.  Beginning  with 

Glueck’s  “Bannis  la  Crainte”  from 
“Alceste,”  it  included  airs  tty  Fal- 
conieri  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a 
seventeenth  century  “Musette”  and  ■ 
“Chanson  a Danserr”  a fine  group  of  ■ 
Brahms:  Debussy’s  “Green”  and  oth-  ■ 
ers  by  Faure,  Hue  and  Messager.  His  ■ 
final  group,  upon  a somewhat  lower  ■ 
level,  included  son- i and  ballads  by* 
Frank  Grey,  Frank  Lambert  and  ■ 

I Frank  Bridge,  and  the  equally  frank  ■ 

1 old  Irish  air,  “The  Ninepenny  Fidil.’  I 
Mr.  O’More  has  been  extensively* 
advertised  as  the  singer  who  was* 
made  famous  by  his  talking  machine* 
records.  Tf  this  be  true,  his  recital* 
was  an  excellent- illustration  of  some  I | 
fundamental  differences  between  plat- 
form and  phonograph  singing.  Hew  a* 
at  his  best  in  just  the  qualities  that 
are  indispensable  for  good  recording, 
a voice  of  agflreeable  quality  with  a 
wide  upper  register,  excellent  diction 
in  Italian,  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish. flexibility  in  the  use  of  Ins  voice, 

’ and  a good  command  of  several  vocal 
effects,  particularly  of  a mezza  voice 
that  just  missed  slipping  into  falsetto-P 
On  the  other  hand,  he  lacked  sevj 
eral  of  the  qualifications  of  a first 
v class  concert  singer,  variety  and  volj 
iimc  among  them.  His  voice  lackij 
the  power  to  be  really  effective  m t 
hall  as  big  as  Carnegie,  and  its i lowe« 

■ register  often  sounded  forced  las, 
niriit  Also,  his  singing  sufferet 
from  monotony.  His  voice  retained 
the  same  color  from  first  to  last,  and 
his  interpretative  skill  was  unequal 
to  the  demands  of  his  programme.  Hi,- 
best  group  was  the  French;  he  mad 
little  of  the  Brahms,  with  the  possibb 
exception  of  “Der  Gang  zum  Lteb 

chen.”  "I 

Stage  presence  counts  for  itt.e  Ji 
phonograph  work,  which  perhaps  ac 
counts  for  a certain  surplus  of  self 
confidence  in  Mr.  O’More’s  bearmf 
last  r.ight.  It  is  only  fair  to  aod,  b: 
the  way,  that  the  audience  gave  cop 
vincing  evidence  of  sharing  his  ap 
proval  of  his  efforts.  Walter  Golds 
at  the  piano,  managed  to  extract  lull 
liant  accompaniments  fro  in  a sou|e 
what  diffident  instrument. 

DEEMS  TAYLOR. 

Ernest  De  Wald,  barytone,  who  made  ] 
his  first  appearance  in  the  afternoon  , 
at  Aeolian  Ball,  had  a voice  which 
seemed,  at  first,  severely  limited ; his 
tone  was  smooth  in  his  middle  register 
and  in  softer  notes,  but  higher  and 
louder  flights  produced  a somewhat  me- 
tallic timbre  and  impression  of  strain, 
without  very  much  expression.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  Priests  ana  from 
“The  Magic  Flute”  and  his  Italian  and 
French  numbers,  loss  so  in  his  Ameri- 
can ones;  but  his  closing  group  of 
German  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann q 
Brahms  and  Strauss  showed  a no table 
improvement,  possibly  due  to  a Her  in 
training.  Here  his  voice  was  fuller 
and*  more  flexible,  and  his  expression 
more  varied.  Walter  Golde  served  as 
accompanist  for  both  recitals. 
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Mozart’s  D . . ^ \ 

familiar  composition,  but  one  which  ca  l . , f\rr 

Philharmonic  Off 

to  remind  us  that  Mozart  had  an  ex-  ; - - - - , 

cc-ptionally  good  training  in  the  t^hmc  Rr  y\  , j,  HENDERSON. 

lIo'pow" Mozart 'ffin^viXist^nd  the  : The  Phi]harmonlc  Society  began  its! 

author  of  an  excellent  treatise^  on  the  (ighty^TSt  season  last  evening  <n  Car- 
art  of  playing  the  instrument.  A g ' „ The  concert  wa a the  l,67<th 

performance  of  a Mozart  concert  l 'n.S<h  ' famous  old  organization,  the 
much  like  the  good  delivery  of  a ort.he«tral  body  in  this  country 

opera  air.  a demonstration  of  sound  art  the  world.  It. 

a\tS  Berkley  is  a well  schooled  violinist  history  is  not  the 

whose  tone  is  light,  transparent  and  en-  and  the  Prtce  vri:  c F pro11(L  t 

i-arin'-  and  whose  intonation  is  rarely  musical  activities  of  this  ^ l 

at  "fault.  His  command  of  double  stop-,  The  audience  was  Jose  of  1 

ping  is  excellent  and  he  has  a b°w  many  ies?”C  " ; ’ letters  and  the  arts  I 

firm  and  elestic.  He  plays  in  a clean  eminence  ,n  music  le«  distingi:i8hed 
honest,  straightforward  manner,  with  au4  persons  of  the  moa 
appreciation  of  the  style  of  the  works  social  position.  COBducted  by' 

to  the  numbers  mentioned 

is  program  contained  Szymanowskis  himself  firmiy  m the  affections  of  ” , 

1 O . .11^11  nni^  Qfimft  ' Tn 


and  sorn®  harmonic  patrons-  accord^  ^ 

“Waves  at  the  custom  o{  the  organization  s later 


his  i — - ... 

“Notturno  e Tarentella 

shorter  pieces,  including  ~ the  custom  oi  — 

Flay,”  byPEdwin  Grasse,  the  blind  violin-  £ the  program  was  both  censer 
ist.  As  usual  at  such  recitals  there  was  ■ progreEsiVe”  The  first  number  was 
a large  audience,  which  liberally  ap- 
plauded the  player. 


Cs 


Amellta  Galli-Curci,  prima  don- 
na aBSOluta,  made  her  first  ap 
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IN  RECITAL. 


COLIN  O’MORI 

(Preprinted  from  yesterdays  late 

editions-)  i 

When  the  musical  comedy  “Las^®3  ’ 

I was  running  at  the  Nora  Bayes  The- I 
I atre  two  seasons  ago^  a young  »a 


I^OmveiVryc  'entb  symphony,  one  of 

ithe  most  spirited  ar.d  joyous  of  the 
master’s  creations  a fitting  prelude  to  a 
season  rich  in  pro  niso.  . 

i 

Mme.  Jeritza)  ; Debussy  s two  nectv  n«^ 
“Nuages  ’ and  “Fetes,”  and 


■M 


pera  "Sail 

overture  was  com- 1 
1819  whan  tho  musician  was  j 
old  and  waa  first  playod  un- 


tral  Te?hnuiir?  tnun  *a.n  • ITp 
clever  pupils,  ancl  a mind  ant  assurance" 
In  the  appropriation  *of  other  men's  I 
property. 

Mr.  Stransky  htfd  had  the  difficult! 


direction  in  Vienna  In  January,  1 and  complicated  score  carefully  studied, 


'The  title  la  from  the  communion 
and  in  English  Is  rLift  up  ( 
Hearts."  The  composer  lias  fur-  ■' 
In  detail  the  plan  of  His  Work,  i 
i is  fashioned  after  all  according 
vonerablo  formulae  and  is  archi- 
rally  constructed  so  as  to  com- 
land  tho  approval  of  musical  patrir 
rcha  and  even  more  youthful  conserv-  j 
tors  of  traditions. 

...  . Perhaps  only  iri  the  elaborate  treat- 
9‘  ment  of  the  orchestration  can  it  be 
dubbed  quite  "modern.”  There  are 
measures  upon  measures  which  sound 
iike  quotations  from  "Die  Tote  Stadt," 
dsbyfbut  there  ts  leas  of  the  continuity  of 
melodic  thought  than  the  music  lover 
finds  in  some  of  tho  more  excellent 
parts  of  that  opera.  It  is  a thing  of 
thematic  shreds  and  patches,  mar- 
shalled with  instrumental  pomp  and 
circumstance. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pro- 
long consideration  of  this  decrepit  young 
man's  baffled  efforts.  AVhen  Verdi  gave 
us  ••Falstaff”  we  were  .all  lost  In  wonder 
that  an  aged  man  could  write  mysic  so 
full  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  and 
ness  of  youth.  Korngold’s  music 
:ds  like  that  of  a tired  man  of  many 
disillusioned,  weary  of  the  futile 
igglo  of  life  and  vainly  seeking  to 
his  sinking  spirit  with  a turmoil  of 
shapes  and  sounds  and  an  impotent 
clanging  of  tint£. 

It  took  more  musicians  to  play  the 
overture  than  it  did  to  play  the  Bee- 
totll|lHoven  symphony,  but  it  was  the  first 
dss-  work  on  the  list  that  lifted  up  the  hearts 
i fjjj  of  Us  hearers,  not  the  second.  Mr. 

.j  Vl)]i  Stransky  led  his  men  torough  an  eager, 
i , searching,  sometimes  impetuous  perform- 
u ante  of  Beethoven’s  composition.  There 
e ,J1  was  no  dilatoriness  in  the  delivery, 
i low|  The  conductor  waited  no  time  in  try- 
ing to  gild  refined  gold,  nor  did  he  en- 
deavor to  paint  any  lilies.  He  sped 
onward.  drivijig  the  sonorous  tones  be- 
fore him  like  flying'  clouds  before  a 
northwester,  but  in  every  rift  the  sun 
of  Beethoven’s  genius  shone  brightly 
and  the  earth  grew  warm  and  glad  under 
it.  The  first  concert  of  the  Philhar-  I j 
monic  was  decidedly  interesting  and  the  j 
Ltl  audience  gave  it  plenty  of  applause.  j 
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end  It  was  ployed  seal  on  My  and  doubt- 
less with  on  ample  realisation  of  the] 
composer’s  Intentions.  There  was  also. 
In  a conscientiously  prepared  perform- 
ance which  did  not  quite  mount  to  the! 
realms  of  Inspiration.  Beethoven's  sev-j 
enth  symphony,  Debus-y's  two  noc-I 
turtles  for  on  lu  stra  <"  Niujiges  ” nndfl 

“ FC-tes  ”>  nmt  SaiOmaMj 
Revsn  Veils  from  St  ran  v 

Frances  Hall,  Pianist,  Makes  Debut,  j 

Frances  Hall,  in  her  first  piano  recital  j 
at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  , 
showed  mature  vigor  of  youthful  arms 
and  mental  grasp  of  her  music,  which  j 
was  distinctly  out  of  tho  common.  | 
From  MacDowrell's  'Sonata  Trairlca  ' 
to  the  massed  octaves  of  Leachotizky  s 
Etude  Heroiqiie.”  It  was  piano  playing 
of  the  more  vital  sort,  varied  with  a 
Chopin  polonaise,  a rhapsody  by  Dohn- 
nnyt,  two  trifles  by  Korn  gold  and  a 
'■  Caprice  ” and  new  ” Idyll  ” by  Ernest 
Hutcheson,  who  from  a box  'applauded 
Miss  Hall's  performance  of  his  work. 
An  audience  of  like  cordiality  enjoyed 
the  unconventional  matinee  of  a new- 
comer with  ” something  to  say  "ion  the 
piano. 

New  York  String  Quartet  Piays. 

The  New  York  String  Quartet,  founded 
three  years  since  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  entered  on  its  first 
series  of  public  concerts  last  evening  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  playing  Haydn's  classic  in 
I C,  Op.  54,  No.  2 and  that  of  Beethoven, 
Op.  50,  No.  2,  In  E minor.  Between  the 
pair  was  a quartet  in  D,  Op.  35.  by 
I vlteslav  Novak,  born  In  1870  at  Kame- 
nice,  Bohemia, a devotee  of  Czechoslovak 
| folk  melodies  and  early  student  With 
I Dvorak. 

Novak's  friend,  to  whom  was  due  the 
Introduction  of  his  music,  Is  Ludvik 
Bchwab,  viola  player  of  the  new  ensem- 
I kle,  the  others  being  Ottokar  Cadek  and 
I Jaroslav  Siskovsky.  violins,  and  Bedrich 
i Vaska,  'cello.  Their  two  later  concerts, 
on  Nov.  23,  and  again  on  March  1,  will 
afford  opportunity  for  more  critical  con- 
sideration. In  the  audience  that  heard 
them  last  night  were,  not  only  their 
hitherto  private  patrons,  but  also  Louis 
Bvecenski,  Sam  Franko  and  others  long 
associated  with  chamber  music  in  New 
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The  Plillhormonio  Society. 

The  venerable  Philharmonic  Society 
began.  Its  eightx-first  season  last  even- 
ing In  Carnegie'  Hall,  being  the  first  of 
the  New  York 'orchestras  to  be  heard. 
Ml  All  seats  were  sold,  as  the.  sign  in  the 
lobby  announced,  so  there  was  a large 
audience,  and  Mr.  Stransky  received  a 
cordial  greeting  when  he  uppeared,  the 
orchestral  players  dutifully  rising. 

The  program  included  a new  composi- 
tion, as  many  of  Mr.  Stransky’s  pro- 
iooi  grams  this  season  are  expected  to ; it 
was  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngotd’s  sym- 
phonic overture,  ’’  Sursunv  Corda.”  Op. 
13.  Young  Korngold,  now  25  years  old, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  no- 
table musical  talents  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. He  is  Dest  known  in  New  York  by 
his  opera  ’Die  Tote  btadt,  produced  at 
the  eietropolitan  Opera  House  last  sea- 
son, thougn  several  otner  ot  n.s  orenes- 
tral  compilations  nave  been  hoard  here, 
as  well  as  his  piano  tnird  Op.  1,  and 
some  pieces  tor  p.ano  solo.  -vir.  Korn-  - 
gold  does  not  seem  to  have  made  quite 
so  deep  an  impression  on  this  side  of  tho 
Atlantic  as  on  tne  other,  and,  indeed, 
there  are  rumors  that  his  name  and 
fame  have  been  advanced  there  almost 
as  muon  by  the  enterprising  activities  of 
a journalistic  father— as  by  his  own 
achievements. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a precocious 
youngster.  But  now,  being  25  years  old, 
he  Is  at  an  age  at  widen  some  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors  In  musical  com- 
position had  accomplished  even  more 
than  he,  without  the  aid  of  a press 
agent.  Indeed.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  " Suraum  Corda  ” will  do. 
nuen  toward  fixing  him  in  the  distin- 
guished line  of  which  Vienna  has  reason 
to  be  proud. 

The  title  Is  derived  from  an  exhorta- 
tion of  the  communion  service,  the  be- 

S inning  of  the  thanksgiving  prayer  In 
le  liturgy.  The  composer  has  stated 
that  he  intended  by  the  title  to  suggest 
•ht  general  character  of  the  work,”  a 
mood  of  struggle  and  aspiration,  a joy- 
our  deliverance  out  of  storm  and  stress.” 
There  is  a brilliant  brass  fanfare  as  an 
opening  theme  that  haunts  dangerously 
the  confines  of  the  commonplace ; there  ■ 
Is  melodic  material  of  agreeable  lyric 
quality  that  rarely  rises  to  the  level  of 
distinction.  And  there  is  a running 
out  Into  desultory  tedium,  long  and  dis- 
jointed, making  a thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  in  which  the  uplifted  heart 
Beams  to  fall  Into  dolefulness  and  to 
luxuriate  In  crass  and  apparently  un- 
called for  discord. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  score  Is, 
as  Mr.  Gilman  points  out,  Its  heavy 
leaning  upon  Strauss.  Mr.  Korngold’s 
melodic  invention  is  strongly  Straussian : 
eo  Is  his  ” sonorous  polyphony,”  his 
” swelling  ardors,”  and  Ills  fashion  of 
contrasting  the  easily  melodious  and  the 
laboriously-  harsh.  Quite  as  much  so  is 
his  instrumentation ; there  Is  earlier 
Strauss,  as  in  the  opening  fanfare,  and 
later,  as  in  the  reminiscence  of  the 
*’  rose  ” theme  in  ” Der  Rosenkaverer,” 
arid  much  between.  It  is  all  undoubt- 
edly clever;  but,  undoubtedly  also,  it 
•hows  little  originality,  little  feeling  for 
®rgsnlc  structure  and  cogent  develop- 
ment, a great  deal  of  the  clever  orches- 


r'lHi-iieiKiviONio  drivniio  i do. 

(H en r 1 1 *d.  tn)au~  mdadarri UMi.fr'l ate 

When  an  adult  wants  to  express  the 
joy  of  living;  he  sings  in  his  bath,  or 
reads  a good  book,  or  plays  golf  or 
timiis,  or  wo i ks  out  tin  or  isswOrd  j 
puzzle  in  the  Sunday  World  magazine  | 
—in  otner  woros.  he  nnus  some  fl 
definite,  formulated  physical  or 
emotional  outlet  for  his  high  spirits. 
The  very  young  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  ftoid  no  better  way  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  than  to  roll  in  tho 
glass,  or  run  uuout  and  yell. 

Erich  Korngold’s  symphonic  over- 
ture ’’Sursum  Corda!’’  in  which 
Josef  Stransky  conducted  the  Phil- 
harmonic urenestra  at  Carnegie  flail 
last  night,  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
second  _ school  of  expression.  It  Is 
• ery  loud,  and  very  jubilant,  with 
heaps  of  trumpet  calls  and  wood- 
wind trills  and  various  more  or  less 
Straussian  orchestral  acrobatics,  bu* 
after  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
have  died  one  ie  rather  uncertain  as 
to  what  it  was  all  about. 

Korngold  wrote  the  overture  ia 
1919,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  It  is  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment— if  only  for  its  clever  scoring— 
for  a.  hoy  of  twenty- one,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  general  form  and 
thematic  treatment  are  so  strongly 
reminiscent  of  Strauss  as  to  make 
the  composer’s  dedication  quite  super- 
fluous. Only,  Strauss  at  his  most 
orgiastic  manages  to  preservo  clarity 
of  outline  and  a sense  of  continuity. 

The  talented  Erich  does  not.  One 
feels  that  he  wanted  very  much  to 
express  the  spirit  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, and,  to  the  extent  of  making 
the  orchestra  players  work  hard,  did 
But  the  piece  is  too  scrappy,  too  an- 
ecdotal, too  much  concerned  with 
fury  and  not  enough  with  sound  to 
carry  conviction.  The  programme 
note  translated  “Suraum  Corda"  as 
’Lift  Up  Your  Hearts.”  Mr.  Korn- 
gold  seems  to  have  thought  it  meant 
"Kick  Up  Y’our  Heels." 

It  was  interesting  to  see  what 
Debussy  had  done  with  somewhat  tho 
same  idea  in  "Fetes,”  which,  with 
“Nuagefi,”  followed  immediately  after 
Here  was  the  spirit  of  festival  and  the 
dance,  revealed  with  the  utmost  econ-  j 
nomy  of  material,  a thing  of  hushed 
ecstacy  and  small  cries,  or  a claritv 
more  vivid  and  penetrating  than  all 
of  Korngold’s  ephemeral  shoutings 

The  Debussy  pieces  were  excellently 
played.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Stransky 
gave  the  "Nuages”  rather  too  blurred 
a reading,  one  that  at  times  reduced 
its  already  vague  outlines  almost  to 
unintelllglbllity.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
a Philharmonic  opening  concert — a 


crowded  Eouee,  •itFIKH'nri • - 

ward  performance  of  Beethoven's  | 
Seventh  to  begin  with,  plenty  of  en-  i 
thuslasm,  applause  and  u wrouth  for 
Mr.  Strnr.aky,  and  Salome's  Dance, 
from  Strauss's  ''Salome,”  at  the  end. 

| The  programme  will  bo  ropeatod  this 
afternoon. 

ANOTHER  NEW  QUARTET. 

A now  chamber  mueia  organization, 
the  fourth  to  be  heard  since  Oct.  11, 
played  its  flrdt  concert  at  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night.  This  newcomer  la 
tho  New  York  String  Quartet,  founded! 
three  years  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.' 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  and  making  its  first! 
public  appearances  this  season.  Thai 
members — OttaUar  Cadek  and  Jaroslav 1 
Siskovsky,  violins;  Ludvik  Schwab, 
viola;  Bedrich  Vaska,  cello— aro  all 
Csecho- Slovakian,  and  their  pro- 
gramme last  night  included  a new 
quartet  by  a Czeoho- Slovak  composer, 
Vitezslav  Novak. 

The  Novak  work,  in  D major,  marked 
Opus  35,  is  called  a quartet,  ulthough 
its  form  might  horrify  the  pundit.. 
There  are  only  two  movements,  a 
fugue  and  a fantasia,  the  latter  being 
divided  into  four  sections.  It  Is  a: 
fascinating  piece  of  music,  written 
with  consummate  skill  for  the  lustru-j- 
ments  in  an  idiom  that  has  sufficient 
Individuality  to  be  interesting. 

The  general  mood  is  romantic — the  Jj 
composer  seems  to  have  had  little  lm  , 
pulse  toward  modernist  delvings  Itico 
cacaphony— but  it  is  anything  but  old- 
fashioned  music.  The  fugue  is  a slow 
one,  marked  "largo  misterloso,”  .nd 
offers  some  melodic  and  harmonic 
episodes  of  melting  beauty.  The 
fantasia,  while  it  droops  occasionally, 
has  fine  moments  with  a lovely  j 
piordsgimo  finale. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  editions) 

Mr.  Stransky,  who  conducted  the  first; 
of  the  eighty-first  annual  series  of 
concerts  by  the  Philharmonic  Society 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  and  re- 
ceived a cordial  welcome  from  a splen- 
did audience,  introduced  a composition 
new  to  our  concert-rooms  and  repeated 
three  modern  works  that  have  enjoyed 
popularity  for  several  years. 

First  of  all,  however,  he  made  obei- 
sance to  the  greatest  of  all  syrnpho- 
nists  by  playing  Beethoven’s  Seventh 
Symphony,  probably  with  a distinct 
purpose.  Toward  the  close  of  last  sea- 
son the  work  was  played  here  within  a 
short  period  by  every  one  of  the  or- 
chestras whose  mission  it  is  to  perform 
music  of  this  character.  The  perform- 
ances followed  each  other  in  such  close 
sequence  that  it  seemed  as  if  Mr. 
Stransky,  Mr.  Damrosch,  Mr.  Monteux 
and  Mr.  Stokowski  were  challenging 
critical  judgment  on  their  respective 
“leadings”  of  the  work.  At  any  rate, 
we  took  that  view  of  the  matter  and, 
with  the  modesty  which  we  think  is  the 
only  becoming  attitude  toward  a re- 
viewer in  the  presence  of  the  great 
men  of  the  baton,  we  attempted  a study 
of  some  of  the  features,  of  the  various 
interpretations.  Our  conclusion  was 
like  that  illustrated  in  an  old  story 
which  may  bear  repetition. 

Preference  Purely  Personal 
Two  men  were  in  disagreement  about 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word 
“either,”  one  maintaining  that  it  was  1 
j as  if  spelled  “eether,”  the  other  as 
| if  it  were  written  “eyether."  They  ap-  j 
; pealed  to  an  Irishman,  who  promptly  i 
j replied  "nayther.” 

| One  thing  pleased  us  in  Mr.  Stran-  | 

( sky's  performance,  and  that  was  that  i 
he’  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  j 
dacty'lic  figure  which  is  the  charac-  i 
teristic  rhythmical  element  of  the  en- 
tire symphony  (that  which  Beethoven 
I employed  to  create  a bdthd  of  unity 
.between  the  movements)  in  the  pizzi- 
cato accompaniment  of  the  basses  in 
the  second  section  of  the  allegretto. 
;He  did  it  again,  measurably,  last  night,  j 
Also  he  made  a laudable  effort  to 
make  the  violins  enunciate  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  Finale,  which  ia 
jalways  obscured  by  the  desire  of  con- 
: ductors  to  make  the  piece  sound  like 
ia  wild,  bacchanalian  orgy. 

I Ever  since  we  first  heard  the  sym- 
phony we  have  strained  our  ears  (we 
shall  let  the  conductors  say  they  are 
like  those  described  by  Midas  when  he 
whispered  the  secret  to  the  sedges)  to  , 
hear  the  second  and  last  notes  of  the 
seren  in  the  first  measure;  but  in  vain. 
Only  when  the  theme  appears  lightly  1 
clad  in  the  solo  flute  have  we  ever  ■ 
heard  the  theme  as  Beethoven  wrote  I 
it  and,  we  assume,  wished  it  to  sound,  j 
Last  night  we  caught  the  missing  sec-  j 
ond  note,  but  for  the  last  of  the  whirl-  | 
ing  figure  the  Philharmonic  players  j 
arc  still  indebted  to  us.  However,  the  [ 
symphony  received  a spirited  perform-  ; 
a’nce,  and  one  that  brought  out  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  band  quite  as  j 
j emphatically  as  the  garish  and  intri-  j 
cate  music  which  followed  it. 


i)  t'fi 

Vienna  composer  imrooticcfl 

This  wan  the  novelty  of  the  program  ] 
— a symphonic  overturn  by  Erich  Wolf  ( 
gang  Korngold  called  “Suraum  corda.”  ; 

A singular  title  this,  prompted  pos-  1 
sibly  by  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  1 
world,  particularly  the  people  of  tho  } 
once  gay  Austrian  capital,  in  which  it  • 
had  its  birth.  Possibly,  also,  it  was 
borrowed  from  Reger,  into  whoso  mu- 
sical vocabulary  we  can  fit  it  more 
easily  than  into  young  Korngold’s— for  | 
Reger  is  at  home  in  tho  mUsic  of  the 
Church,  nnd  the  liturgical  phrase,  with 
its  response,  “We  have  lifted  our 
hearts,’’  is  an  ancient  clement  in  tho  I 
masB. 

The  composition  by  Korngold  is  not  j 
particularly  uplifting.  It  is  dedicated  | 
to  Richard  Strauss,  between  whom  and  ; 
the  composer  (or,  more  particularly,  the 
composer’s  father,  who  is  the  musical 
critic  of  Vienna’s  leading  newspaper,  ; 
the  “Neue  Freie  Presse”)  a merry  war 
has  been  in  progress  for  several 
months.  There  were  moments  last 
night  when  we  yielded  to  the  wicked  i 
wish  that  the  quarrel  might  be  Car- 
Tied  into  the  courts — that  Dr.  Strauss  ' 

, would  sue  the  brilliant  young  com-  { 
; poser  of  “Die  tote  Stadt”  and  “Suraum  i 
f corda”  for  larceny.  Korngold  is  a I 
1 liberal  borrower,  to  say  the  least,  of  the 
1 older  man’s  instrumental  idioms. 

In  one  of  the  climaxes  of  the  new 
1 composition  he  juggled  with  our 
senses  as  Strauss  does  in  “Der  Rosen- 
I kavalier,”  when  he  makes  our  cars  see 
' the  glitter  of  the  silver  rose  in  the 
hands  of  Octavian.  But  Korngold  has 
not  yet  resorted  to  Strauss’s  device  of 
first  saying  that  his  music  has  no  pro- 
grammatic purpose  and  afterward  re- 
ferring us  for  information  as  to  its 
contents  to  his  official  expounders, 
Mauke  and  company.  That  plan  might 
well  be  followed  with  “Sursum  corda.” 
Much  of  it  may  pass  for  fascinating 
music.  As  for  its  stretches  of  tonal 
desert,  we  feel  that  the  fancy  of 
most  listeners  last  night  felt  the  need 
of  a programmatic  crutch. 
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Tunda  Brajjer  Fluent  Though 
Not  Always  Clear  in 
Interpretations. 


By  XV.  J.  HENDERSON. 


The 


fact  that  a young  Hungarian, 
Miss  Tunda  Brajjer,  gave  her  first  local 
piano  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall  directs  the  mind  to  Mark  Hara- 
. bourg's  recently  published  book  entitled 
'How  to  Play  the  Piano.” 

It  begins  with  what  Homer  would  call 
“these  winged  word”  : "Let  us  consider 
|a  little  what  possibilities  and  difficulties 
..wait  the  youth  who  desires  nowadays 
te  take  up  the  piano  professionally  and 
carve  out  a career  for  himself  with  its 
aid.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  bear 
: In  mind  that  the  present  day  public  de- 
! nands  greater  attainment  than  ever 
before  from  executant  artists” 

Mr.  Hambourg  continues  by  qualifying 
this  statement  with  the  observation  that 
eyerything  is  harder  than  It  used  to  be 
because  life  is  so  much  more  strenuous. 

Listening  to  many  of  the  yovfng  pian- 
ists  who  emerge  from  the  little  door 
! or.  the  left  side  of  the  Aeolian  platform 
i the  music  lover  wonders  why  they  hop' 

I m attain  distinction  in  a calling  which 
j brings  glory  and  a competance  to  only 
j a very  few.  Miss  Brajjer  played  the 
! piano  last  evening  very  creditably.  She 
I showed  that  she  had  been  carefully 
! u alned  in  the  school  of  modern  technic 
: by  Morita  Rosenthal  and  she  performed 
Liszt's  “Weinen  Klagen”  In  a manner 

I resembling  in  miniature  that  of  the  emi- 
renf  German-Italian,  Busoni. 

She  also  played  fluently,  though  not 
always  quite  clearly,  Beethoven's  A flat) 
sonata,  opus  26,  with  the  dear  old' 
i funeral  march  in  C fiat  minor  amt 

I showed  that  at  least  she  knew  how  to 
keep  a once  established  tempo.  But  her' 
musicianship  seemed  to  be  that  of  an 
immature  mind.  Perhaps  she  may  de- 
velop with  years.  She  is  yet  young  and 
j unformed. 


ZIMBAIIST’S  AID  HEARD. 


Harry  Kaufman  Gives  First  Piano 
Recital. 

I Harry  Kaufman,  who  has  been  known 
\ as  accompanist  for  Zimbalist  and  other 
(artists,  gave  his  first  piano  recital  last 
evening  at  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Kaufman 
, was  one  of  the  soloists  selected  by  the  •; 
Stadium  concerts’  auditions  last  sum-, 
mer.  His  recital  last  evening  attracted  a 
large  audience,  and  his  performance  ap-  j 
parentiy  afforded  genuine  pleasure. 

His  program  had  variety,  and  was  not 
hackneyed.  He  played  with  dignify  and 
technical  finish.  In  one  of  bis  principal, 
numbers,  Busoni's  transcription  of . 
Bach's  Chasonne,  his  tone  in  forte  pas-  ji.j 
sages  lacked  sqnority,  but  his  clarity  of  hi 
enunciation  and  good  phrasing  were,  k 
here  as  elsewhere,  among  his  featured  !. 
accomplishments. 

Some  arrangements  in  his  first  group  S, 
by  Godowsky  of  old  French  music  were  l \ 
delightfully  done,  and  his  interpretation  , 
of  Chopin’s  C minor  nocturne  was 
praiseworthy.  In  his  list  were  further 
included  Szymanowski's  “In  Modo  d’una 
Canzone”  and  Godowsky's  transcription 
of  Strauss's  "Die  Fledermaus.” 


Heifetz  Recital 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


will  suns.  And  for  most'  of  the 
afternoon  it  heard  what  Jt  Had  come 
to  hear. 

There  is  a solidity,  a.  satisfying 
quality  about  a Werrenrath  recital 
that  makes  this  singer’s  popularity 
easily  understandable.  For,  hearing 
him  sing,  one  has  the  ^ense  of  wel  - 
being,  of  satisfaction  with  tlV  wor  d 

In  general,  that  comes  of  being  in, 
in  , ftas  mas- 

th<?  presenco  of  & man  >vuu  , 

,eSlw”-4»«'vry  <MT 

,o  meM,  ana  a c«»P»rt.o«  !>«"'“ 
master-craftsmen  in  two  arts  is  ®en 
e rally  futile.  except  as  a means  o 
annoying  both;  yet  one  nalghtgi^Q 
Werrenrath  a much  poorer  compl  - 
ment  than  calling  him  the  Christy 
Mathew  son  of  song.  Both  men  ac- 
complish the  task  they  undertake, 
both  have  mastered  the  tochnique  of 
their  callings  so  completely  that  t 
never  obtrudes;  both  arc  at  the  r 
worst,  always  competent,  and  at  their 
best  a little  inspired,  both  have 

*». 


hss^ar-. « 


Jascha  Ileifetz  has  played  so  often  j 
lin  the  cities  of  America  since  he  first 
■came  to  us  five  years  ago  that  he  has 
(about  exhausted  the  laudatory  vocabu- 
lary of  all  reviewers  except  those  en- 
I viable  ones  whose  command  of  the 
I purple  phrase  is  inexhaustible.  They, 
land  they  only,  can  continue  out  of 
[words,  words,  words  to  “weave  pat- n 
I terns’’  (a  pretty  metaphor  which  we  || 
j think  we  noted  fifteen  or  twenty  times  ij 
j recently  in  one  book  of  criticisms)  j 
almost  as  ingeniously  as  Mr.  Heifetz  1 
can  apply  his  fingers  or  draw  hi3  bow  ; 

I across  the  strings.  A description  of  j 
! the  incidents  attendant  oil  his  first 
J recital  for  this  season  in  Carnegie  Hall 
f last  night,  if  attempted,  would  be  a 
mere  duplication  of  what  has  gone  be-  8?met™  ^blth  V^vV  at  their  disposal 

fore  a dozen  times  or  more.  It  would  f T of  variety  and 

tell  of  an  audience  which  filled  all  the  (the  precious  gut 

j practicable  spaces  of  the  hall — includ- 
ing the  stage,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  for 
listeners  on  the  stage  are  a disturbing 
element  even  when,  like  those  of  yes- 
terday, they  are  well  behaved — of  great 
enthusiasm  justified  by  noble  playing, 
but  also  of  an  exhibition  of  a taste 
which  craved  a display  of  the  least 
admirable,  though  not  the  least  strik- 
ing, of  Mr. '•Heifetz’s  qualities  as  an 
artist— his  technical  equipment.  To 
dispose  of  this  at  once,  let  us  say,  as. 
every  educated  musical  reviewer  has 
■ said  scores  of  times  since  our  country 
: was  inundated  by  concert-givers,  local 
as  well  as  foreign,  that  this  is  the 
I'  period  of  technique;  that  is,  of  highly 
'developed  technical  skill  m all  they 
arts;  and  that,  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason,  it  is  a period  in  which  creation  j 
(re-creation  in  the  case  of  mterpreta-  j 
tive  artists)  is  at  a low  ebb.  We  know  | 
so  well  how  to  copy  that  we  have  for- 
' gotten  how  to  invent.  , 

To  come  to  the  ease  in  point,  Mr. 

Heifetz  began  his  concert  with  a con- 
certo (in  E minor)  by  Nardini.  His 
playing  of  it  recalled  the  enthusiasm! 
with  which  we  greeted  him  at  his  first] 
recital  in  1917  and  led  us  to  hail  him) 

, as  a successor  of  the  great  violinists; 

(k  who  have  come  into  our  ken— Vieux- 
1 temps,  Wieniawski,  Wilhelmj,  Sarasate,; 
f Ysaye,  Kreisler — every  one  a distinct; 

| individuality,  but  each  bearing  the; 

■stamp  of  the  truly  creative  interpret-, 
f!  er.  It  was  not  the  sensuous  beauty 
1 ! of'  tone,  the  flawless  intonation,  the 
'•  absence  of  effort  in  the  overcoming  o, 
f ! technical  difficulties,  the  preservation 
! of  symmetry  of  phrase  and  period 
I alone,  but  the  feeling  of  repose 
El  awakened  by  all  these  things  which 
compelled  our  admiration.  He  had 
| much  of  the  classic  style  in  the  music 
which  exacted  that  quality.  It  was  no, 

! present  in  the  large  degree  possessed 

I r . • J 1-  eru  But  if.  was 


by  his  great  predecessors,  but  it  was 
I unmistakable  in  his  playing.  So  wc 


acclaimed  the  musician  as  much  as  we 
did  the  virtuoso. 

There  came  a moment  ol  o'53!* 
pointment,  when,  in  October,  1918,  h 
played  a Mozart  concerto  (in  D) 
urettily  that  it  was  not  beautiful.  ies-t 
ierduy  ho  made  atonement  by  play-) 
ing  another  concerto  by  the  same  conn 
poser — the  one  in  A.  He  plaj-cd  i A 
with  the  purity  of  line,  the  mgfenuous 
grace,  the  unaffected  directness,  the! 


Werrenrath,  like  Matty,  has  the  knack 
of  inspiring  confidence  No  one  who  . 
has  not  sat  at  recital  after  recital,  | 
muscles  taut  and  throat  aching, 
enduring  the  vocal  struggles  of  a I 
Ignore  singer,  can  possibly  know 
the  deep  sense  of  security  with  which 
one  hears  Werrenrath  attack  a Phra®®’ 
the  tessitura  difficult?  You  may  be  | 
sure  that  he  knows  that  too,  and  is 
armed  against  It.  Is  the  phrase  a 
long  one  and  is  there  an  incidental 
high  note  lurking  midway?  Never 
mind.  The  singer  lias  breath  enough 
and  the  high  note  will  be  taken  east  y 
surely,  in  perfect  intonation  and  with 
no  sense  either  of  too  much  effort  or 

n°HenisUnoht  invariably  successful,  any 
more  than  Matly  was.  But  however 

far  short  of  success  he  may  fall  upon 
occasion,  he  too  can  point  to  his 
average  as  his  vindication. 

His  programme  yesterday  was 
largely  made  up  of  familiar  favorites. 
The  firs^group,  nobly  and  beauW 
sung  comprised  lieder  by  Brahms 
| Franz  and  Wolf.  A second  E‘°“, 
introduced  four  less  familiar  Danish 
| songs  by  Hakon,  Borresen,  Lange- 

Mucller  and  Carl  Neilsen. 

Rose,”  a ballad  setting  of  some  vocal 
difficulty  by  Nielsen,  gave  the  singer 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  lovely 
mezza-voce  singing.  He  repeated  l j 
as  an  encore  to  the  group. 

Reverting  to  baseball,  one  might 
remark  that  he  was  in  difficulties  m 
the  third  inning.  This  was  Massenet  s 
“Vision  Fugitive.”  from  “Herodiaoe. 
His  throat  seemed  to  trouble  lum, 
and  his  singing  of  the  ana,  while 
good  in  spots,  suffered  from  hurried 
phrasing  and  an  unwonted  impression 
of  vocal  discomfort. 

He  came  back  beautifully  in  the 
next  group.  “Salt  Water  Ballads  ” 
set  by  Frederick  Keel  to  poems  by 
Masefield.  He  sang  these  superbly, 
with  color  and  humor,  vivid  dramatic 
power,  and  flawless  diction.  As  an, 
encore  to  the  group  lie  gave  Arthur 
Penn's  "Sun  and  Moon,”  a new  bal- 
lad of  the  Ford  school— all  standard 
parts  and  a little  cheap.  The  final! 
group,  before  the  encores  began. 


Into  the  variations  by  Mozart  he  pnt  a 

fine-spun  delicacy  and  clarity. 

Scarlatti  s A major  allegro  it*  bri.liant 
spirit  and  61an.  But  how  admirable  it 
would  be  if  pianists  would  venture  upon 
some  of  the  six  hundred  and  odd  other 
pieces  by  Scarlatti  that  exist,  instead  of 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  four  or  five 

that  somebody  picked  out  Vhewa/ev” 
ago  and  that  have  blocked  the  way  ever 

Slperhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  poetic 
of  his  achievements  in  this  recital  was 
hiB  performance  of  the  Sonata  quasi 

una  Fantasia  ” in  C sharp  JJ):?01)  nick-  1 
27  No.  2,  usually  tagged  with  a nick  j 
name  that  did  not  appear  upon  Mr 
Gabrilovv'tsch’s  program.  H:s  t ar.siu 
cent  beauty  of  tone,  the  cl®a™e8ah°5thm  1 
articulation,  the  beauty  of  his  rhythm 
and  phrasing  were  transporting  uniRa  j 

^Besides  the  Impromptu,  Opus  38,  °f  ! 
Chopin  and  three  of  his  waltzes.  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  played  Henselt  s aerial 
study  “ If  I ‘Were  a Bird,  more  a 
favorite  of  pianists  a generation  ago 
than  it  is  now ; and  Paderewski  s theme 
ami1  variations.  Opus  16  full  of  charm- 
ing ideas  and  of  pianistic  ingenuities. 

I Louis  Graveare’s  Song  Recital. 

There  were  many  of  the  qualities  in 
Eouls  Graveur’s  singing  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Town  Hall  that  have 
heretofore  made  hi3  recitals  a joy  to  the 
lovers  of  good  song  singing.  There  were 
the  admirable  treatment  of  the  long 
phrase,  the  finely  chiselled  enunciation, 
above  all  the  penetration  Into  the  spirit 
and  significance  of  the  music  and  their 
reproduction  in  the  performance  with 
subtle  skill  and  shadowing  of  nuance. 

Only  one  thing  there  was  to  give  his 
admirers  pause ; and  that  was  the  PrO" 
duction  of  his  upper  tones  in  forte  , 
passages  in  a manner  that  hardened  the  | 
voice  and  lost  it  much  of  the  rounded,  , 
rich  and  velvety  quality  it  has  only  late-  , 
ly  still  possessed.  It  is  a dismaying  In-  , 
trusion  upon  Mr.  Graveure’s  art  that  \ 
now  first  puts  itself  in  evidence;  and 
that  his  admirers  will  hope  Is  but  a 
transitory  one.  Yet  Mr.  Graveure  s vocal 
production  in  mezzo  forte  and  lesser 
gradations  was  as  beautiful  as  It  has 

b Hia  singing,  for  instance,  of  the  old 
English  air.  ” Westron  Wynde.  was  en- 
trancing in  its*  sustained  mezzo  voce 
and  there  were  other  such  passages. 
There  was  also  much  beauty  in  his  sing  , 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  century  Thomas  i 
cfpion’s  ” What  If  a Day  great  ] 
sDirit  and  verve  in  Brahms  s O L*ieb  j 
iliche  Wangen,”  and  Arnold’s  bo  sterous- 
I iy  vigorous  "Flow,  Thou  Regal  BurP{® 
(Stream  ’’—but  again  the  hardness  ,1“  the  . 

I upper  ranges— and  in  _ Frank  s Ao 
turne  ” and  Duparc  s La  Vague  et  ia 
Cloche,”  both  superb  songs  that  made 
more  conspicuous  the  triviality  of 
of  the  other  French  songs  of  this  srouP- 
His  Gemian  songs  included  Liszt  a ' 
Drei  Zigeuner,”  dramatically  set 
forth  ; two  of  the  less  famiUar  songs  of 
Strauss,  and  Jensen  s fechlaf  * 

Ein  but  the  voice  was  showing  some 
trace  of  fatigue  when  he  had  reached 
these,  and  the  following  American  group 
: (with  Moussorgsky  added)  including  A- 
! Walter  Kramer's  ' I Have  Seen  Dawn. 
But  conjecture  fails  to  sunimon  up  anj 
plausible  reason  why  Mr.  Graveure 
should  include  in  his  group  of__  Old 
English  Songs  ” as  a solo  p ece  Suin 
mer  Is  A-Comlng  In.  It  is  reality 
n.  cajion  In  four  parts,  with  a free  bass 
in  two  parts  added ; consequently,  a 
choS  piece  in  six  parts.  It  is  gene^Uy 
attributed  to  the  middie  of  the  Tnir 
teenth  Century,  and  quit®  aa  ] 

and  important  as  its  fresh  and  delight  | 
ful  melody  is  the  highly  developed  coun-  | 
terpoirt  in  which  the  six  voices  are 
written-a  point  of  development  other- 
wise reached  only  "jus]®  of  a much 
later  date.  Being  what  it  is.  there  is 
no  reason  for  singing  piece  as  ) 

s&  sasawg^HIsc  i 

r,  ssantss. 

many  other  recalls  and  was  called  ^ on 
for  so  many  encores  that  he  might  hav 
foregone  this. 


grace,  the  unaffected  directness,  tue  giuup,  , 

genial  warmth  which  are  Mozart.  It  l | comprised  Loomis  s In  the  ^ = 8; 
“ .._u  ti,»  orHat-musician.  of  offrev  O Hara  s Tl.e. 


eemai  wanmu  — -- . - 

was  enough.  The  artist-musician,  of 
whose  playing  we  had  been  privileged 
to  hear  little  in  the  interim  (being  as 
unable  as  the  Viennese  banker  to  be 
in  two  places  at  the  same  tune),  was 
returned.  I4  or  the  rest,  after  enjoj 
ing  Beethoven’s  Romance  in  F,  we 
could  revel  with  the  multitude  in  the 
r scintillant  display  pieces  — Auer  s 
transcription  of  the  chorus  of 
Dervishes  from  Beethoven  s Ruins  0- 
Athens”— a thing  without  meaning  as 
a violin  solo;  the  ingenious  bit  of  de- 
I scriptivo  music  called  “Waves  at 
t play.”  written  by  the  blind  young  man 
[ Grasse  (a  son  of  New  York),  two  oi 
Paganini’s  (not  Wieniawski  s)  Caprices, 
rnd  whatever  followed  them,  till  the 
avid  audience  granted  him  respite  for 
the  day. 

WERRENRATH’S  FIRST.-  I 
There  was  a big  audience  at- Car-  ! 
1 oegie  Half  yesterday  to  hear  Reinald 
Werrenrath  give  his  first  song  recital 
of  the  season.  Nor  was  it  the  con- 
i vcntional  recital  audience— one-sixth 
{time-killers,  one-third  free  tickets, 
:t  and  one-half  friends  of  the  per- 
i former.  This  was  a real  audience, 
{composed  for  the  most  parV  of  (people 
{who  had  come  to  hear  good  music 


Dew,”  Geoffrey  O'Hara’s  “The 
Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante,”  Oley 
Speaks's  “Mandalay,’  and  the  per 
ennial  “Duna.” 

DEEMS  TAYLOR. 


L 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Ossip  Gafiarilowitsch’s  Piano  Recital. 
Mr.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  can  fortunately 
spare  a few  days  each  season  from  his 
duties  in  conducting  the  Detroit  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  remind  New  York 
and  other  music  lovers  that  he  is  still 
a pianist  and  that  the  passage  of  years 
only  refines  and  clarifies  his  art.  This 
was  the  upshot  of  the  recital  that  he  _ 
gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  j 
lall.  His  program  had  some  unfamil.ar 
and  unexpected  items,  as  well  as  better 
known  ones,  that  brought  into 
nence  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  delightful  qualities  of  Mr.  Gabril- 
owitsch’s  playing. 

He  began  with  Tausig  s arrangement 
of  Bach’s  toccata,  an  organ  fugue  in  u 
minor.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  is  alive  to 
the  bigger  and  broader  th.ngs  as  well 
as  to  the  more  delicate,  and  this  trans^ 
ferred  organ  piece  he  Played  with  a 
stately  sonority,  with  breadth,  with  a 
feeling  for  the  structure  and  climax  or 
the  music. 


Soprano  and  Baritone  In  Recital.  | 

Francesca  Catalina,  a coloratura  so- 
nrano  who  has  before  appeared  here, 
give  a joint  recital  with  E.  B anco  1 
Vffiente,  baritone,  last  evening  at  the 
Town  Hall.  Besides  opera  airs  from 
..  puritani  ” and  “ Ernani."  their  pro- 
gram included  interesting  Wcaue°s 

line  sra  » 

1 Carmencita  Fernandez. 

/ /-  j J- 

f piays  Saint-Saens 
Animal  Fantasy 


By  XV.  J.  HEXDEBSO.V. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  was  a wag.  He 
composed  away  back  in  1886  or  1SS7  a 
piece  for  instruments  called  “Lo  Carni- 
val des  Anlmaux : Grande  Fantaisic  Zoo- 
iegique."  He  made  a secret  of  tho  work. 
Soon  after  its  composition  it  was  given 
in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  violinist, 
Lebouc.  Subsequently  it  was  don®  only  j 
in  private  till  after  the  composer’s  death, 
when  tt  was  found  that  his  will  per- 
mitted unrestricted  performance.  Ga- 
briel Pierne  produced  it  at  a Colonne 
concert  in  Paris  on  February  25  of  this 
year.  It  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
here  at  the  opening  concert  of  the  Sym- 
phony Society,  Walter  Damrosch  con- 
ductor, in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 


Ttie  composition  is  written  for  two 
pianos,  which  are  the  chief  agents  in 
publishing  the  musician’s  ideas,  and  for 
two  violins,  viola,  cello,  bass,  flute,  pic- 
colo, clarinet,  harmonica  and  xylophone.. 
Yesterday  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra- 
were  used.  Rene  Pollain.  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra,  directed  the  per- 
formance, while  Walter  Damroech  fwha, 
long,  long  ago  did  not  dare  to  become  a! 
pupil  of  Liszt)  and  Leopold  Manner,  his) 
nephew,  played  the  pianos. 

The  composition  is  just  a running) 
series  of  sketches  of  animals,  which  are 
musically  characterized  by  rhythmic  and 
• instrumental  imitations  of  their  move- 
ments or  their  utterances.  The  list  se- 
lected by  the  distinguished  master  ii 
delicious  in  itself.  ThB  Is  it:  “Introduc- 
tion and  royal  march  of  the  Hons,  tieni  | 
and  roosters,  wild  asses,  turtles,  ele 
■phants,  kangaroos,  aquarium,  gentleroer 
with  long  eatv,  the  cuckoo  in  the  woods! 
the  bird  house,  pianists,  fossils,  ttW 
swan ; finale,  a general  powwow  in  whicl 
the  long  eared  gentlemen  as  usual  gel  - 
the  last  word.  For  obviously  they  are  , 
the  critical  asses.” 

The  pianist  in  the  musical  menagericr 
is  quite  at  home.  Put  him  in  a cagrei  i 
stir  him  up  with  a long  pole  and  heat? 
him  pound  Czerny  on  the  iron  bars.  The 
ancient  villain  ! He  was  a pianist  him-j  ' 
self.  Fossils?  Old  tunes  that  made! 
Saint-Saens  tired — his  own  “Danse  Ma-j 
cabre,”  some  antiquated  French  songs,* 
“Partant  pour  la  Syrie”  among  them,, 
and  Rosina's  “Cna  Voce."  The  recorder) 
of  musical  doings  so  seldom  meets  a real  i 
outburst  of  riotous  humor,  unafraid  of 
unbuttoning  the  severe  waistcoat  (or, 
straitjacket),  in  which  the  tonal  art! 
usually  parades,  that  he  feels  a wild  de-  i 
[ | sire  to  prance  gleefully  through  a col-  r. 

■ | ran  or  two  emitting  collegiate  cheers  j 
j for  this 'merry  old  grig 

But  it  i.s  necessary  to  be  moderate,  j 
' Saint-Saons's  devices  of  presenting  ele- 1 
j phants  by  playing  Berlioz's  "Dance  of 
| the  Sylphs"  ponderously  on  double  || 

| basses,  and  turtles  by  presenting  Often- 11 
j bach's  “can-can”  liked  a slowed  up  movie  j) 
are  pure  burlesque  but  delicious  fun. » 
The  sweet  swan  song  every  one  knows.  I 
The  fiddlers  and  the  cellists  have  played  j| 

' it — rarely  so  beautifully  as  Lucien  j: 
Bchmit  played  it  yesterday — and  Pav- 
lova has  danced  it.  There  wrs  musics!  I 
beauty  In  this,  ia  the  cuckoo  episode  and 
in  the  scintillating  aquarium.  The  audi-  ! 
i ence  had  a good  time.  So  did  Uncle  1 
I Walter  Damrosch  at  the  first  piano  ar.d 
' Nephew  Leopold  Mannes  at  the  second. 

I This  piece  of  musical  fooling  ought  to  J 
be  heard  again. 

Tile  other  numbers  on  the  r -r.gr err.  j 
ware  the  second  symphony  of  Brsv  ms. j 
Vivaldi’s  A minor  concerto  for  igs,  j 
I arranged  with  the  taste  and  Judgment] 
of  Sam  Frank©,  and  Liszt’s  first  Hun-  | 
garian  rhapsody. 

Miss  Isa  Kremer,  officially  described 
as  an  •international  bal'adlst,”  made 
her  debut  at  Carnegie  Kali  yesterday  [, 
afternoon.  She  i.s  Russian,  has  arbused  ij 
emotions  in  numerous  cities  east  of  the  s 
Atlantic  and  has  swept  across  central  ] 
Europe  like  an  airplane,  dropping  as- 
sorted lyrics  ns  s*-e  flew.  Her  perform- 
ance. for  such  it  is,  can  be  presented 
to  the  reader  in  a few  words.  She  is 
not  primariy  a singer,  bfrt  is  rather  a 
lyric  elocutionist  who  usa  folk  songs 
as  her  medium. 

She  appeared  on  a small  elevated 
platform  set  in  the  center  of  the  Car-,, 
negie  Hail  stage.  She  was  illuminated] 
not  only  by  the  footlights  but  also  by; 
a brilliant  spotlight.  She  sang,  de-j 
claimed,  and  sometimes  shouted'  ben 
verses,  employing  gesture,  facial  playj 
and  action  to  help  in  her  art  The! 
songs  were  of  various  ty-ea?  ranging 
from  Russian  through  French  and 
ian  to  Yiddish.  The  singer  seemed  to) 
be  confident  in  all  her  languages  and  I 
she  disclosed  a large  amount  of  skill 
in  sultinc  her  treatment  of  text  ana 
the  use  of  her  voice  to  the  character! 
of  her  songs. 

The  entertainment  cannot  be  sub-« 
Jected  to  the  familiar  standards  by’, 
which  song  r gffta's  are  judged.  Miss 
Kremer  is  jot  what  is  awkwardly 
called,  for  want  of  a better  name,  a 
“recitalist. ’’  She  is  an  Impersonator 

and  an  interpreter.  She  must  be  ac- 
cepted from  her  own  point  of  view. 
Her  art  must  be  received  as  it  is  de- 
signed and  not  commanded  to  be  some- 
thing else. 

Her  cleverness  is  great.  Her  power 
to  Interest  an  audience  is  large.  Her 
material,  however,  was.  so  far  as  ves- 
' terday's  program  showed,  n it  of  the. 
best.  ' Many  of  the  songs  .cere  very- 
weak  and  did  not  we  ’.  endure  the  length 
imposed  upon  ihem  by  their  own  texts. 
But  perhaps  the  numerous  Russians  in 
the  audience  found  them  entirely  satis- 
fying. Mlr-s  Kremer  was  very  skillfully 
accompanied  fcy  Kuit  .letzei  Josef 
Chernipvskv,  cellist,  contributed  some 
solos  which  did  not.  add  largely  to  the 
interest  of  the  concert. 


MISS  LENORA  SPAHKES  SINGS.  ’ 


Nursery  Rhymes 


Win  Favor  of 


Town  Hall  Audience. 

Miss  Ler.ora  Sparkes,  a soprano  ©C  j 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  gave  l*er:  | 
annual  song  recital  yesterday  at  Towny 
Hall.  With  Miss  Louise  Lindner  pity- 
ing good  piano  accompaniments.  Miss 
Sparkes  sang  a,  nrogram  containing  ■ 
much  novelty  with  fine  vocal  skill  anu  1 
excellent  dramatic  characterization.) 


ce  was  not  In 
ct  condition  at  all  times,,  put  she 
it  always  to  bom  advantage. 

She  wave  among  other  numbers 
ng  songs  by  Wolf-Fervarl  and 
mtollquido,  Ravel's  "Lo  Clump.” 


man  tongue.  ...  lllv  h(,  le.  r 

oven  If  aho  can  not  truthfu  y 
scribed  na  absolutely  unique.  What  I 
will  Russia  send  us  next. 
i oncortlnft  player  in  whom  ^ j 

•scognize  the  artist  as  wo  recognize 


Tltta  ItnITo  nn-1  ' ' 

\ benefit  for  the  building  Hind  of  'h* 
Bronx  Lloapitnl  brought  Titta  Huffo  l» 
1 lippodrotiie  lest  pvoninc 


qmao,  ttavei  s u«  lwho.  a recognize  me  ■>«»"  ; - .u„  i , , , i.<Kt  evening  in  'shut  bus 

up  by  Brahms.  Hook's  old  English  Wm  in  Mr.  Kurt  Hetzel,  who  plays  the  h U.ppod.x.tbo  lest  eu  ^ ^ 

Mary  Grey"  and  new  lyrics,  one  by  pianoforte  accompaniments  ' boon  nniunnn  oil  «>  i 

.•art  ond  two  by  Clam  Ed-  | lngcr  of  yesterday,  /s  if  there  wae  v Yorh  this  season  oiits.ulo  ...  -r.  ml 
1 nn  adequacy  of  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  Vvonno  D’Arle.  also  of  (ho 

- — — 1 * I “rv  °"e)  h‘  th°  ‘ Lg;";tl(,S  Upon.  Company.  >.PP  "-  > 


lU'li. 

feat 

mi; 


M.  Stew 
aids. 

Her  clear  diction,  always  ono  of 
her  strong  points,  did  her  good  ser- 
vice in  four  parody  songs  from  Rupert. 
Hughes’s  Nursery  Rhymes,  for  voice 
and  piano.  Those  songs.  Including  one. 
’Sing  a Song  of  Sixpence,"  straight- 
way brought  down  the  house.  For  an 
encore  Miss  Spark  es  gave  another 
American  song.  "At  the  Well,"  by  Hage-  j 
man.  The  numerous  nudienco  seomed 
delighted  with  the  recital. 

I»a  Kremer  Sings  Polyglot 
0 By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

H a vi^g^grown^vmiry*i^th?^ d story 
of  tha  Viennese  banker  who  said  that 
he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once 
"because  he  was  not  a bird  (though 
wo  made  an  abortive  allusion  to  it  as  j 
late  as  yesterday),  wc  tried  some  days 
ago  to  say  that  had  we  been  an  annelid 
we  might  have  heard  two  concerts 
which  took  place  in  different  halls  at 
the  same  hour.  The  copyreadcr,  com- 
positor or  proofreader,  evidently  not  j 
approving  of  our  willingness  to  liken 
ourselves  to  an  earthworm,  or  less  ex- 
perienced than  we  in  baiting  fishhooks, 
would  not  have  it  so.  A similar 
dilemma  confronting  us  we  confess 
that  in  undivided  person  we  attended 
two  concerts  yesterday  afternoon;  but 
in  succession  and  with  a singular  en- 
richment  of  experience.  Both  con- 
certs were  under  distinguished  aus- 
pices, but,  as  jt  turned  out,  both  came 
pretty  close  to  being  of  the  vaudeville 
order-that  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Aeolian  Hall  no  less  than 
that  of  Isa  Kremer  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

For  the  sake  of  the  latter  a per-  | 
formance  of  Brahms’s  Symphony  in  D, 
had  to  be  sacrificed;  for  the  sake  ot  . 
the  former  half  a dozen  or  more  songs 
of  a kind  unusual  in  the  dignified  cor.-  j 
cert  rooms  of  New  York.  Neither  was 


nn  adequacy  u.  - 

clement  (a  very  large  one)^-  . 

dienco  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Joseph 


cKiavsky  ’ play ed  a fantasia  ™ w{t , A be, -to  SeiaretH.  both 

«n  Jewish  folktunos  and  "The *?}{bed  " sl  nml  ul  t ie  P'j‘ 

Dream,”  which  the  program  TUta  Buffo  with  ml  -I  1 s “•<  F ' ■ 

p.  a.  “little  Jewish  mus.cal  picture.  ml ..  the  ears  «nd  .eni 

Music  and  a Menagerie  !,' " L. onoru”  from 


Music  and  a Menagerie 

Of  course,  it  was ■ *ol ; the > Brahm* 


I, a 

F-n  ovitu’1  and  me  n.n  t 

fevmphonv  at’  the  Symphony  Orchestra’s  j i'Mi,,.nHteiii.  as  the  evening  „c 
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midiencR  with  the 
milling  "Vious,  Leonora 

" and  the  "I'M  ‘’Itemon. 


continuing  a vaudeville  experience 
when  we  went  from  Carnegie  to  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  The  symphony  had  been 
played  and  Mr.  Damrosch  had  har- 
vested the  plaudits  ot  his  hearers  by 

the  time  that’  Isa  Kremer  had  finished 
her  first  group  of  songs.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  composition  worthy  of 
the  place  and  occasion  This  was  a 
concerto  grosso  for  strings,  by  Vivaldi, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Sam  Franko,  to  whom, 
he  being  in  the  audience,  Mr.  Dam-  | 
rosch,  by  a gesture,  assigned  a share  of  I 
the  applause  with  which  the  perform-  i 
unce  was  rewarded.  Thereafter  came  | 
a half  hour  of  what  was  for  the  j 
greater  part  musical  tomfootry.  For  I 
the  first  time  in  America  (for  the  last  i 
time  in  a serious  concert,  we  hope)  a i 
performance  was  given  to  “Lc  Carna-  , 
val  des  Animaux,”  a “grande  fantasie 
zoologique,”  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
A description  of  the  piece  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune’s  Musical  Annual 
yesterday.  The  story  goes  that  Saint- 
Saens,  the  most  learned  and  serious- 
minded  French  musician  of  the  last 
seventy-five  years  at  lteast,  wrote  the 
piece  in  1886  and  permitted  it  to  be 
played  at  a Mardi  Gras  concert  given 
for  the  benefit  of  a violoncellist 
Lebouc  (one  of  its  worthy  features 
is  a solo  for  the  violoncello),,  and 
afterward  at  a private  meeting  of  the 
Soeiete  do  la  Trompetti  for  which  he 
composed  an  admirable  septet.  At  af- 
fairs like  these  its  performance  was 
justifiable,  for  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
give  amusement  to  musicians  bent  on 
diversion  and  disposed  to 


,:„ht  hoarseness  in  his  first  number 
ami  in  abounding  spirits  and  pla.vtul  Un- 
usual. . 

D' Aide's  fine  soprano  x oicr  < n 
with  an  anu  from 


m or  as 
Miss 

riehed  the  program  Wotcnenne; 

a nocturne  bj  \x  ot,,"1  • 

" by  Bamtoek, 

and  “In vocation.”  by  Kramer.  She  was 
heard'  to  equal  advantage 


'L'Oraeolo, 

‘Feast  ot'  the  Lanterns. 


id 


careless  _ 

laugh  at  childish  caricature.  That  the 

. m,  oxrmnhmiv  I composer  took  such  a view  of  it  is  evi- 

» serious  deprivation,  the  sjmpnonj  dencc(j  ’oy  the  fact  that  it  was  kept 
has  been  played  many  times  in  r*evr  , j from  the' public  thereafter  as  long  as 
York,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  .J  h0  waj_  aIive  jn  jt  he  makes  the  lion 


beauty  received  adequate  expression 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
and  his  men,  and  appreciation  from 
Mr;  Damrosch’s  audienf’"’;  and  a pos- 


roar  in  chromatic  scales  in  the  grave 
(■*1  register  of  the  pianoforte  (or  two 
pianofortes;  Mr.  Dahirosch  surrendered 

.the  second  instrument  to  his  nephew, 

sible  hunger  for  it  by  those  who  were  Leopold  Damrosch  Mannes,  yesterday 
at  Carnegie  Hall  will  no  doubt  .be  ( , En()  cared  for  the  first  himself,  let- 
stilled  before  the  season  reaches  its  I ting  Mr.  Pollaine  do  the  little  conduct- 
end.  W’e  can  scarcely  imagine  200  j ing  that  was  necessary);  he  makes  the 
more  orchestra  concerts  without  a ; orchestra  cackle  and  crow  in  imitat.on 


repetition  of  it.  Half  a dozen  would  1 
not  awaken  surprise. 

Polyglot  Singer  and  Polyglot  Audience 
In  only  one  respect  is  Mine,  or  Miss 
Kremer  a novel  apparition  in  New 
York.  She  was  heralded  at  fust  as  a 
Russian  folksong  singer;  but  as  Rus- 
siah  folksongs,  correctly  speaking,  fare 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  her 
repertory,  she  was  described  in  the 
house  bill  as  an  international  balladist. 
That  she  is.  In  French  she  would  be  j 
called  a diseuse — a singing  actress  of  | 
songs  which  hold  the  popular  ear  in  | 
the  cabarets  or  cafes  chantants  or 
whatever  else  they  may  be . called  in 
European  countries.  The  diffoi'ence  be- 
tween her  and  so  admirable  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  art  as  Mme.  Yv.ette 
Ouilbert,  lies  chiefly  in  the  songs  which 
she  sings — the  songs  and  their  lan- 
guage— Mme.  Guilbert  was  charac- 
teristically French;  Isa  Kremer  is  cos- 
mopolitan in  the  sense  enforced  upon 
our  notice  by  the  World  W’ar.  Two 
centuries  ago  Mr.  Addison  made  merry 
over  the  fact  that  the  English  people 
cf  his  day  were  willing  to  “sit  together 
like  an  audience  o?  foreigners  in 
their  own  country  and  to  hear  who! 


a cock  and  hen;  suggests  the  run- 
ning of  asses  by  scampering  scales; 
makes  believe  that  the  sluggish  walk 
of  t^e  tortoise  can  be  suggested  by 
playing  the  gallop  from  Offenbach V 
‘Oi'phee  aux  Enfers”  in  slow  time  on  j 
the  low  strings  and  the  movement  of 
an  elephant  by  playing  the  filmy  dance 
jof  sylphs  from  Berlioz  as  a solo  on 
the  abysmal  double  basses  in  unison; 
affects  to  call  up  the  picture  of  a 
kangaroo  by  a skipping  figure  on  the 
(pianoforte;  imitates  the  braying  of 
donkeys,  by  repeating  an  ascending  fig- 
ure in  harmonies  arid  long-drawn 
tones  on  the  G-string  of  the  vio- 
lins; suggests  a cuckoo  in  the 
woods  by  a really  exquisite  noctur- 
nal idyl  on  the  pianoforte  into  which  1 
a clarinet  injects  the  familiar  call 
(of  the  bird  pianissimo;  characterizes 
'fossils  by  rattling  the  xylopohone  in 
(imitation  of  a theme  of  his  own  “Danse 
macabre,”  parodizing  “j’ai  du  bon  Ta- 
bac’  and  the  pretty  Tittle  tune  “Ah  vous  | 
'dirai-ji,  maman”  (generally  attributed, 
without  reason,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  j 
Mozart,  and  the  theme  of  some- ex-! 
1 quisite  vocal  variations  by  Adolphe  j 
Adam);  inviting  us  to  see  a swan  in  a [ 


plays  acted  before  them  in  a tongue  i J lovely,  unaffected  idyl  for , violoncello  ‘ 
which  they  did  not  understand.”  He  solo,  and  finlly  brings  the  principal  j 
referred  to  opera  sung  in  1 ( themes  together  in  a 'finale. 

Italian,  and  thought  that  the  phenom-  , It's  an  old  device  to  imitate  in  music  j 
enon  which  he  described  would  be  the  sounds  made  by  birds  and  beasts,! 

looked  upon  as  curious  by  the  descend-  and  we  do  not  recall  an  instance  in 

ants  of  the  people  of  his  day.  But  which  othe.r  composers  have  done  it  in 

Italian  opera  persists  as  an  entertain-  which  they  did  not  do  it  a hundred 

ment  for  English-speaking  audiences,  times  better  than  Saint-Saens  has  done 


and  to  it  we  in  New  York  have  added 
German  and  French.  Now  comes  Isa 
Kremer  and  sings  songs  (which  tell 
stories  which  she  illustrates  by  pose 
and  gesture)  in  French,  Italian  Rus- 
sian, Yiddish  and  English.  Moreover, 
to  judge  by  the  reception  which  she 
received  yesterday,  she  mee,ts  here 
with  an  equally  polyglot  audience. 
How  wide  her  linguistic  excursion 
may  be  before  she  is  done  with  us  or 
we  with  her  cannot  be  foretold;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  that  in 
t he  quality  of  her  art— in  the  elo-  j 
quenco  of  her  tones,  in  her  varied 
facial  expression,  in  the  plasticity  of 
her  poses  and  gestures,  the  varied 
timbres  of  her  voice — even  in  the  tech- 
nical excellence  of  her  vocalization  — 
which  awakens  understanding  in  the 
emotions  of  even  those  to  whom  not  a 
word  of  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Yid- 
dish or  even  English  is  intelligible.  She 
is  an  interpreter  who  plays  upon  the 
minds  and  emotions  of  her  audience  as 
the  pantomimist  did  whom  Nero  wished 
to  attach  to  himself  so  that  he  could 
make  his  wishes  understood  by  his  bar- 
barian subjects  who  knew  not  the  Ro-  ! 


1 it  here.  A hundred  times  better  be- 
cause a hundred  times  more  musically. 

I Witness  Daquin’s  exquisite  “Coucon,” 
j Rameau’s  delightful  “Poulc”  and  “Ra- 
(pelle  des  Oiseaux,”  the  hint  at  Berthy 
Bottom  in  Mendelssohn’s  overture  to 
“A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  Wit- 
iriess  a dozen  of,  Couperin’s  pieces. 
Saint-Saens  knew  these  pieces  ;.nd, 
knowing  them,  no  doubt  did  not  wish 
to  invite  comparison  with  his  attempt 
at  musical  joking,  which  we  feel  sure 
must  have  been  designed  for  an  occa- 
sion and  a momentary  purpose."  A 
sorry  service  was  done  his  memory  by 
giving  it  a hearing  at  a symphony  con- 
Icert.  Of  course  yesterday’s  audience 
(laughed — laughed  all  the  more  heartily 
because  Mr.  Damrosch  invited  it  to  by 
his  gestures  and  poses  at  the- piano.- 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Beethoven  Association  began  its 
ourth  season  of  six  subscription  con- 
certs last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall.  The 
(artists  who  gave  their  services  for  this 
entertainment  were  Ernest  Hutcheson 
and  Josef  Hhevlnne,  pianists;  Felix 
Salmond,  the  English  cellist ; Georges 
Grises,  clarlinet,  and  the  Wending 
String  Quartet  from  Stuttgart,  lately 
heard  in  its  own  concert.  The  program 
consisted  of  the  Brahms  clarinet  trio, 
played  by  Messrs.  Hutcheson,  Salmond 
and  Grisez,  Beethoven’s  C mdjor  son- 
ata, opus  63,  by  Mr.  Lhevtnne  and  Max 
Regler’s  quintet  for  marlnet  and  strings. 
Mr.  Grisez  and  the  Wendling  musicians. 

The  Beethoven  Association  is  unique 
in  that  its  entertainments  could  not 
be  presented  under  commercial  condi- 
tions. The  fees  of  the  associated  per- 
formers would  make  the  cost  too  great. 
The  musicians  are  volunteers  who  ap- 
pear for  the  sake  of  the  cause  which  is 
the  artistic  interpretation  of  master- 
pieces, especially  those  of  Beethoven 
and  the  aid  of  certain  artistic  enter- 
prises. 

Last  evening’s  program  was  not  one 
of  the  most  uplifting  that  the  associa- 
tion has  presented.  The  Brahms  clar- 
inet trio  is  admitted  even  by  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  one  of  his  least  inspired 
creations.  Of  course  it  is  character- 
istic. No  one  but  BraTTms  could  have 
written  it.  Not  even  one -of  his  thousand 
imitators  could  have  approached  it. 
Yet  is  misses  the  supreme  exaltation 
which  vitalizes  the  master's  greater 
chamber  compositions  and  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  clarinet  quintet  made 
also  with  Muehlfeld’s  tone  anc^  technic 
in  view. 

Beethoven's  “Waldstein”  sonata  is  one 
of  his  most  popular  works  and  in  its 
last  movement  ascends  to  celestial  re- 
gions, but  it  has  been  hammered  into 
insensibility  by  so  many  heartless 
pianists  that  its  charm  exists  now 
(chiefly  for  those  who  have  seldom  heard 
it.  The  Reger  quintet  doubtless  owed 
(its  inclusion  in  the  program  to  the 
devotion  of  the  four  musicians  from 


r “Thais””  with  “ mV:  niiffo^vS 
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the  success  of  the  evening  with  master fu 
playing  of  Debussy’s  “Minstrels  and 
Uubenstein  s Staccato  Ltudi. 

Francesca  Cnee  at  Town  Hall. 

Mile.  Francesca  Cuce,  a soprano  of 
sterling  gifts  and  training,  pleased  a 
considerable  audience  at  Town  Hall  last 
evening.  It  is  an  admirable  voice  of 
much  color  and  flexibility  with  operatic 
possibilities  that  were  strongly  disclosed 
in  her  singing  of  the  aria  from  “Manou 
Descant”  and  Cio-Cio-San’s  Farewell 
from  the  last  act  of  “Madame  Butter- 
fly.” Also  she  sang  suitable  numbers 
by  E Martin.  Delibes.  Ilespighi,  Cesar 
Franck  Gilbert  Spross  and  an  aria  from 
“Lc  Cid.”  Handel.  Beethoven,  Caldara 
and  Scarlatti  furnished  the  classical 
group,  which  Miss  Cuce  delivered  with 
many  evidences  of  thoughtful  and  ad- 
vanced scholarship  arid  authority.  Susan 
Williams  ably  assisted  at  the  piano. 


MISS  JONES  GIVES  BECITAL. 

Miss  Ethel  Jones,  mezzo  contralto 
gave  her  first  recital  here  yesterday  li 
Aeolian  Hall.  This  singer,  who  come* 
from  Chicago,  was  heard  by  a large  and 
discriminating  audience.  Hbr  singing 
was  enjoyed.  Her  program  was  not  of 
widest  range.  It  began  with  modern 
French  songs,  tho  first  one  being 
"Cloches  do  I’aques,”  by  Tburnemlre ; 
Russian  songs  figured  in  the  second 
group,  with  Stravinsky's  "Pastorale" ; 
the  third  and  fourth  groups/ contained 
English  and  American  songs,  among  the 
latter  being  “The  Sailor  Wife,”  by  Harry 
Burleigh,  and  "Go,  Lovely  Rose,”  which 
is  dedicated  to  Miss  Jones  by  Carol  Rob- 
inson. Tho  singer  was  nervous  at  the 
j outset,  but  gained  self-control  later.  Her 
voice  is  a good  one,  although  not  all  of 
her  tones  were  perfectly  free.  Her  se- 
lections had  a tendency  toward  monot- 
ony, which  her  delivery  shared  to  some 
degree.  But  on  the  whole  she  was  an 
interesting  artist,  and  in  Fourdrain's 
"L'  Isba  en  Flammes”  and  Scott’s  "The 
Huckster"  she  showed  fine  dramatic , 
ability.  Leroy  Shield  played  good  ac- 1 
companiments. 


DES  MOINES  SOPRANO  SINGS. 

Miss  Helen  Leveson,  a mezzo  soprano, 
from  Des  Moines,  who  was  heard  here 
last  season  and  showed  promise,  gave  & 
song  recital  at  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
with  Walter  Golde  at  tho  piano.  Her 
program  was  one  of  wide  range.  There 
were  old  Italian  and  French  airs,  an  aria 
from  “Mignon,”  Russian  and  classic  Ger- 
man songs  ond  American  lyrics,  with 
several  by  Samuels  Bennett,  Ahnelt  and 
Silberta  which  were  new.  Miss  Leve- 
son’s  style  has  gained  in  freedom  and 
authority,  i She  sang  with  much  under- 
standing of  different  schools  and  her 
mood  vfas  varied  with  ease  to  suit  the 
texts  she  sang.  There  was  some  short- 
ness of  breath  In  the  old  airs,  nor  was 
her  fine  voice  at  all  times,  well  focused. 
Her  recital  gave  evidently  much  pleas- 
ure. . >- 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

The  Beethoven  Aesoclation. 

The  Beethoven  Association  began  its 
(fourth  season  last  evening  with  a con- 
cert in  Aeolian  Hall  that  showed  the 
firm  place  the  association  has  gained  in 
public  esteem.  The  audience  was  ail  the 
hall  would  hold  In  numbers,  and  Is  per- 
sistent applause  indicated  its  pleasure 
in  the  performance.  The  program  and 
the  executants  were  in  part  transferred 
from  the  Berkshire  Chamber  Music.  Fes- 
tival. held  just  a month  ago  in  Pittsfield.  | 
Brsnms's  clarinet  trio  was  playfed  by  I 
Messrs.  Hutcheson,  Grisez  and  Salmond,  ! 
and  Max  Reger's  clarinet  quintet  by  the  | 
Wendling  Quartet  and  Mr.  Grisez,  as  i 
they  were  there.  Between  the  two  Mr.  j 
Josef  Lhevinne  kept  the  name  of  Beeth- 
oven to  the  fore  by  presenting  his  sonata 
in  O,  op.  53.  dedicated  to  Count  Wald- 
stein. 

The  Wendling-  Quartet  is  a German  or- 
ganization brought  over  to  this  country 
to  play  in  this  year’s  Berkshire  Cham- 
ber Music  Festival.  Its  leader.  Carl 
Wendling,  was  for  one  season  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra under  Mr.  Gerieke.  There  was  much 
beautiful  playing  in  all  numbers  ox  the 
program..  Brahms’s  trio  was  beautifully 
played,  to  begin  with,  the  three  players 
having  agreed  completely  as  to  the  spirit 
of  the  music  and  producing  a most  fin- 
ished and  tonally  exquisite  performance,  j 
The  work  is  most  skillfully  set  for  the 
three  instruments ; and  in  the  hands  of 
artists  so  fine  as  these  three  it  pro-  i 
duces  ravishing  effecte.  It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, not  one  of  Brahms’s  strongest 
works ; it  is  intimate  in  its  character, 
and,  indeed,  rather  fragile  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  sounds  better  In  more  Inti- 
mate surroundings  than  Aeolian  Hall 
can  offer. 

Messrs.  Hutcheson,  Grisez  and  Sal- 
mon were  rapturously  applauded  for  , 
a performance  that  had  consummate 
qualities  of  grace,  delicacy  and  finish. 

Tho  quintet  by  Max  Kegor  gives  a 
somewhat  unexpected  view  of  the  com- 1 
poser  in  its  meiliflous,  not  to  say 


honey  accents.  It  is  written  with 
iliSL  keen  sense  of  tonal  beauty  and  mingles 

. Germany,  "where  Reger’s  efficiency  In  ! | «£  clarinet  with 

composition  building  is  accepted  as  evi- 


dence of  true  greatness.  Occasionally 
(he  is  an  artist,  but  usually  he  is  an 
accomplished  artisan. 

However  the  achievements  of  the 
excellent  musicians  who  volunteered  for 
last  evening's  concert  were  such  as 
to  give  much  pleasure  to  a large  au- 
dience of  confirmed  music  lovers. 
Nothing  could  have  afforded  more  satis- 
faction than  the  performance  of  the 
trio. 


that  of  the  strings.  Reger  writes  with  i 
1 a fluent  and  independent  treatment  of 
i the  voices,  and  his  ideas  of  harmony  . 
involve  few  of  the  harsh  and  bitter  ef- 
fects that  are  characteristic  of  the  I 
modern  idioms.  But  the  composer  had  j 
few  outstanding  ideas  to  express  In 
this  agreeable  medium,  and  his  music 
i pi  ogresses  amiably  but  to  comparatively 
(unimportant  issues. 

I The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wend- 
ling and  he  end  his  companions  played  I 
it  with  evidently  sincere  devotion  and  I 


forte. 


)with  a full  mastery  of  It.  They  were| 
most  efficiently  assisted  by  Mr.  Grisez. 

, Mr.  Grisez  may  or  may  not  he  the  whose  playing  was  that  of  a master  ini 
equal  of  Muelhfeld.  He  is  in  no  need^  °f  t0ne  ^ 

of  comparisons.  He  can  stand  for  him-  M r.  Dhevinne's  performance  of  Bcetho- 

self,  a clarinetist  who  has  an  exquisite  yen’s  sonata  was  admirable  in  it; 

| tone,  a supreme  mastery  of  gradation,  straightforwardness,  its  unaffected  dis  J 
and  a beautiful  finish  of  style.  lie  (closure  of  the  composer’s  intentions  nnr 
! was  well  joined  with  such  a fine  cellist  Hs  ri-.h  and  translucent  tone. 

(as  Mr.  Salmond  and  such  an  accom-, 
plished  chamber  music  player  as  Mr. ! 

Hutcheson.  It  would  be  difficult  to  . . 

obtain  a nicer  balance  of  tone  or  clarity!  ''-le  ’ . . , , 

of  ensemble  than  those  three  artists  ob-(  flrs-  recital  at  the  Town  L •’ 
tained.  by  singing,  with  communicative  sympa- 

thy, if  less  communicative  diction 
color  of  emotion,  a score  of  grou 


ETHEL  JONES  APPEARS. 


smies  by  French,  RussTTn,  English  and 
American  composers.  Her  voice,  never 
opulent— whether  “ nerves  " or  purposed 
restraint  so  dimmed  it  after,  a free  start 
carried  most  of  intimate  charm  in  the 

French  tongue ; the  tone.  top.  brightened 
,n  , ? chi„ia-«  livelier  piano  in 


with  i erov  Shield's  'livelier  piano  in 
sli  idowed  dance  rhythms  of  Fourdraln  s 

. “ Pastor^^^'ithout  words  or 

' harmonv  all  wandering:  notes  like  lost 
sheep  by  Stravinsky,  proved  the  singer  s 
tour-de-force  among  varied  Ru aria  ns, 
\vh  le  a sheer  excess  of  gentleness  was 
vr  ieiouslv  employed  in  Rachmaninoff  s 

I S.^onby'  AS 

I Homer. 


At  Aeolian  Hall,  Di'cie  Howell,  so- 
prano, presented  several  groups  of 
songs,  beginning  with  those  of  Classi- 
cal persuasion,  running  through  the 
inevitable  Lieder  and  chansons  to  the 
usual  group  of  American  origin.J 


m"  anv  piTge  reach  a~m?h  of  I 

'individuality.  But  the  composer 
movement  is  fairly  °DhodoX 
seta  forth  its  contrasted  themes  U<v tHy. 
makes  some  ingenious  and  pleasing  a- 
velopmcnts  and  comes  to  a wcll  pUnned 
finish.  The  second  movement 


usual  group  of  American  origin.  £inish.  The  second  movement  .3^, 
Miss  Howell  has  a light,  rather  tight  sch erzo  quite 1 fmnk : m but 

n-iih  little  or  no  dramatic  qual-  of  well  establ.snea  }n 


.Vliss  raawd  a.  

voice,  with  little  or  no  dramatic  qual-| 
ity.  She  is  agreeable  to  listen  to  in: 
numbers  such  as  Chabrier's  Villa- 
nelle  des  petits  canards,”'  whos  hu- 
morous triviality  suits  the  calibre  of 
her  voice  as  well  as-. it  did  the  audi- 
ence. It  had  to.  toe  repeated. 

Somehow  an  audience  can  often  toe 
trusted  to  judge  an  artist’s  best  work 


of  . well  established  formulate,  but 
spirited,  musical,  and  Interesting  m 
harmonjc  character.  . H -j: 

The  slow  movement,  *WA  lea  3 


jTio  v emt.11 1,  *»**,v“  . 

rectly  into  the  finale.  i3  without Joubt 


limits,  11  not  ot  uti  intelligence  --- 

^ , .presentation,  at  least  of  her  vocal 

Dieie  Howell’s  Recital.  gifts.  Liszt’.s  “Lioreli”  and  Franck  S 

' , „ r “Les  rioches  du  Soir”  were  well  done, 

Dixie  Howell,  favorite  soprano  of  eon-  ^ ^rever  thev  called  for  the  up- 
cert  and  recital,  .sang  her  first  New  \0rk0u1  wneievo.  tv,  - 

urogram  of  the  season  at  Aeolian  Tlallper  register  one  heard  a- small  treble 
in  die  afternoon.  As  usual  she  was  hap  much  like  that  of  Tamalu  Mimas, 
iiiest  ar.d  safest  in  the  pianissimo  aiUMiss  Howell  has  skill  and  presence; 

1 i/s  rJointiftr  m nr* 


■>  til 6 llUaivi 

the  one  Which  most  clearly  defines  and 
communicates  an  emotional  mood.  He. v 
perhaps  one  mar  pride  himself  on  de- 
tecting the  crushing  e“ect  °r  j^ia  not 
trusted  to  judge  an  artist’s  best  work.  1 even  bitter. , It  speaks  of 

but  much  of  her  music  lay  beyond  the  j ,jP£0W  £hat  arouses  helpless  rage. 
limits,  if  not  of  her  intelligence  in  js  strong  music  and  '*■  is  welt 


ill  cut;  aiie*  nuv... 

piest  ar.d  safest  in  the  pianissimo  amMlss  nuwcu  ^ 

mezzo  voce  passages,  but  occasional!  she  should  keep  to  the  daintier,  more 
“shv”  of  a lower  note  and  with  a top  fragile  sort  of  thing Afv' / A-  c- 
dency  to  harden  in  altissimo.  blic  wai 
most  successful  in  her  Cermun  groups.] 
especially  with  Schumann’s  ‘’Memo 
Rose”  and  Liszt’s  “Die  Lorelei.  She 
gave  beautiful  singing  also  to  Chabriers 

0 ■ _ 1 1 „ J.*.-.  .tn  I ’enai*ilc 


tat  aiouucD 

is  strong  music  and  it  is  well  wntte  ,. 
but  it  is  not  pleasant. 

The  finale,-  after  the  manner  of  the 
-early  fathers,  seeks  to  bring  relief  after 
the  gloom,  and  only  partly  succeeds  be- 
cause it  is  perhaps  the  weakest  part 
of  the  composition.  £*\ere  !s  ^ 
reed  of  entering  into-Tfchnical  details 
One  might  Wish  that  the  composer  had 
Wd”h13  mind  of  the  “Waldw*beq’ » m 
Wafer’s  "Siegfried  and  that  he  hal 
I riuelosed  so  keen  a liking  toi 
scales  and  arpeggios.  But  the^  *®  " 

, .mall  amount  df  good  meat  in. this  co™ 

, With  V<  p°Kition  and  for  once  the  — — - --■ 

Swedish  Contralto,  W itn  v not  at  the  ^ 


XvV / 
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gave  bcauntui  singing  arso  iu  v ^weauil  v.umi 

French  ‘ Villanelle  des  petite  Canards  w , «r;.i j 

and  to  Cesar  Franck's  beguiling  Les,  * arffe  Style,  Heard  Will 
Cloches  du  Soir.”  The  ease  and  con-  J 1 

fi/lonre  that  signalized  her  singing  of  six\ 


Cloches  du  Soir.”  The  ease  and  con- 
fidence that  signalized  her  singing  of  six 
songs  iu  English  won  with  lief  audience 
and  they  were  well  chosen  from  the  most 
Frank  La  Fargo,  A.  Walter  Kramer, 
admirable  lyrics  by  Francis  Moore, 
Charles  T.  Grilles  and  Joseph  XV.  Uokey 
with  an  added  number,  “Sundown.”  by 
R Huntington  Woodman,  who  dedicates 
• it"  to  Miss  Howell.  Frederic  Peterson 
was  at  the  piano.  /ItH'  < ‘j  1 L 
Norma  Drury’s  Plano  Recital. 


In  the  evening  Miss  Norma  Drury,  a 
pianist  of  fine  attainments  and  engag- 
ing stage  presence,  played  an  interesting 
rental  at  Aeolian  Hall.  MacDowell  s; 
“Sonata  Hroica”  disclosed  the  young  ar- 
tist at  her  best  and  her  brief  hut  well 
chosen  program  included  numbers  by] 
Brahms,  Franck,  Rachmaninoff,  GnEfes 
Debussy,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  / 


The  Wendling  Quartet — which,  by^ 
the  way,  makes  its  farewell  appear-! 
ance  to-night— joined  forces  with  Mr .( 
Grisez  in  the  last  number,  a quintet 
by  Max  Reger.  It  was  excellently 
played,  but,  like  so  much  Reger,  man- 
aged to  sound  endless.  He  seems  tq 
have  had  creative  talents  but  none  of 
the  instincts  of  a composer.  So  much 
of  his  music  sounds  as  though  it  were 
written  In  a panic.  Ho  must  have 
been  haunted  by  a subconscious  feai 
of  being  found  out,  for  he  never  quite 
dared  to  round  out  a phrase,  hurrying 
on  to  the  next  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son except  to  prove  that  he  could! 
think  of  a next.  Q £/»  \f  / 

The  quintet  leaves  the  impression 
of  a general  lack  of  punctuation. 
There  are  no  ground  rhythms,  no 
breathing  places,  so  that  the  mind  of 
the  listener  has  no  rest,  to  time  to 
grasp  what  it  has  heard.  Further- 
more, Reger  never  6eemed  to  realize 
when  he  had  hit  upon  something 
good.  There  were  moments  of  arrest- 
ing beauty  in  the  work  that  was 
played  last  night,  melodic  and  har- 
monic glints  that  sounded  like  por- 
tents of  greatness.  One  thought, 
“now  he  is  going  to  say  it”— but  no. 
The  moment  passed;  the  phrase  de- 
liquesced into  Uapellmeisterish  ban- 
alities. It.  was  no  prophet,  after  all; 
only  Reger. 


By  TV.  J.  HENDERSON 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  its! 
second  concert  last  evening Jn  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  program  consisted  of  bchu- 
bert's  “Rosamund’s,”  overture  “Andro-  I 
mache’s  Lament,”  from  Bruchs 
“Achilles;”  Schumann’s  C major  sym- 
phony, two,  songs  of  Richard  Strauss, 

demand  'enw' from  Mo^sorgsky"s 
“ Khb  wan  tch  i n a , ” and  Stravinsky’s 

“Fireworks.”  The  singer  was  Mme. 
Sisrid  Onegin,  contralto,  one  of  the 
new  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company.c  . a 

Since  this  Swedlsn  art,ist  is  to  b. 
heard  often  in  opera  it  is  not  nccessaiy 

to  fxhaust  comment  on  her  singing 
to  exnausL  ^ f sketch,  however, 

this  morning.  A bi  ief  swei.cn,  i » 

would  have  to  contain  certain  Items, 
namelv  tlic  development  of  a lootisi. 
art  on  the  foundation  of  a truly  noble 
voice  of  grand  Proportions  commandtog 
nower  knd 'dramatic  quality,  the  arl- 
wilh  Wb  ch  this  great  organ  was  used 
last  evening  acemed  t«  procl^m  that 
Mme.  Onegin  belonged  to  tho 
race  of  so-called  “Wagner  singeis  that 
peopled  the  lyric  stage  forty  years  ago 
P Her  method  of  tonal  production  seemed 
;o  be  directed  toward  the  delivery  of 
big  far  reaching  tone  rather  tran  the 

emission  of  tender  or  searching  accents. 


winning  work 

applauded  handsomely 


SINGER  AND  PIANIST  HEARD. 


Griffes’s  Music  at  Miss  Howell’s  and 
Miss  Drury’s  Recitals. 


The  name  of 


the  late  Charles  T. 


jl  ue  v*-  , \ 

Griffes  was  twice  honored  in  yesterday  s 
Aeolian  Hall  recitals,  his  song.  “ Time  1 
Was  When  I in  Anguish  Lay,”  being  1 
.introduced  in  Dieie  Howell's  soprano  J 
program  in  the  afternoon,  while  last 
night  Norma  Drury  played  his  piano  im- 
pression of  “The  Fountain  of  Aqua 
Paola.” 

Miss  Drury,  a last  season  debutante, 
who  is  now  16  and  wears  her  hair  down 
her  back  plaved  one  other  American 
composer  's  work,  the  “ Sonata  Broica 
r\f  MnoDowsll.  She  is  matun  o 
strength  judgment  and  imagination. 
ouaUties  that  marked  her  playing  of 
Soweirs4  lovely  -ch^o,  a 
heavy-handed  scherzo  of  Brahms  anu 
the  B-minor  prelude  of  Fachmaninoff- 

Mi?s  Howell,  absent  a year  since  she 
sang  for  two  seasons  here,  gave  not 
on?v  Grifte’s  air  but  also  a novelty. 
“Sundown.”  dedicated  to  her ^ by  R. 
Huntington  Goodman  and  apr  Mexica  _ 

Ferge  She  sang  Dassic  and  modern 
pieces'  in  Italian.  English.  .Gef™ £nt<f"<,d 
French,  wdth  no  great  variety  and  gooc 


1 res-  ■ 

straint,  lit  by  occasional  flashes  — 
terrific  dramatic  force,  and  with  an 
evident  pure  joy  in  singing  that  was 
good  to  see  and  better  to  hear. 

The  Bruch  aria  went  better  than  1 
the  Strauss  songs,  although  she  did 
the  "Muttertaendelei"  charmingly 
I But  they  were  too  high  for  her  (her  j 
j upper  voice  shows  signs  of  having  1 
j been  made  by  hard  practice),  and  she) 
is  too  completely  a dramatic  singer  to  | 

I be  thoroughly  at  home  In  lieder.  All  J _ 

I through  the  Lament  one  could  see  I j 
that  she  was  dying  to  gesture.  And  j 
it  seemed  rather  a shame  to  forbid  p 
her. 

Mr.  Stokowski  seems  to  be  anxious 
to  do  what  he  can  for  the  oppressed 
minorities  among  the  works  of  the 
masters,  for  last  week  he  played 
.Beethovens  Fourth  Symphony,  and 
j last  night  he  gave  a hearing  to 
J Schumann's  Second — the  one  In  C 
I major  that  was  written  after  the 
I Third.  If  one  investigates  the  woes 
I of  oppressed  minorities  one  generally 
discovers  why  they  are  oppressed, 
and  It  must  be  admitted  that  one 
1 hearing  of  a neglected  work  is  gen- 
erally enough  to  explain  the  neglect 
Certainly  the  Schumann  Second 
sounds  like  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

It  has  a beautiful  adagio,  beautiful 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  lyric, 
and  Schumann  could  write  love  y 
lyric  movements  with  his  ears  closed. 

I But  the  rest  is  not  Impressive 

The  scherzo  begins  delightfully,  but 
stays  to  outlast  Its  welcome.  Tne 
other  two  movements  seem  structur- 
ally weak.  The  themes  are  good — 
Schumann  always  states  his  case 
well-  but  they  are  reiterated  rather 
than  developed,  like  the  prances 
of  a poor  debater  who  has  but  one 
argument  and  must  Perforce  cume 
back  to  it  again  and  again.  Cle  er 
scorir  : might  rescuS  *uch  ^ *ln| 

from  tediousness,  but  the  ■coring ; 1 
onlv  fair.  The  f?.ult  was  all  t>chu  ■ 
too.  tor  Mr.  SWMJ.U  W«| 

1 the  symphony  . r.r.ly  »*«••  ^ 


-PS  bo  raised  abo  uther  smgf ag  there  iltaste. 


The  first  offering  of  tRe  Wendlings  \ 

. was  Leo  Weiner’s  quartet  in  F sharp 
j minor,  which  won  the  Berkshire  Fes-  1 
I tival  prize.  /| rcnS  / 

This  work,  in  three  movements, 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  most  j 
interesting  opus  that  has  been  played 
by  this  group  of  players.  It  lacks  a 
variety  of  mood  which  is  always  wel- 
come, and  Is  rather  obvious  in  its  the- 
matic development.  There  was  a 
sameness  about  this  latter  in  all  three 
parts,  which  may  be  according  to  rule 
but  is  conducive  to  dulness  if  the  rule 
is  too  zealously  carried  out. 

There  was  a strong  flavor  of  De- 


can 

nd; 


Bill 


■ ir  the  opening  lento,  which  a P_*  I 
.«]  largely  repeated,  in  the  closing 
nte  Tie  second  movement.  moUol 
r-c  r-nreh;  the  most  applause  for 
EL,V  SC  >HWS  affil  tnsn- sparkle, 
'some'  of  - t'e  ruarkic  was  the 
Jly  clxlen  -litt'-T.ol' .thd  ol,l  tami- 
lia  1 “Klielngohi.' 

Flier,  Wolf’s  Italian  Serenata  was 
jCcd  Tm  a kind  of  Jn terra ezzoj  betNVeen 
the  Weiner,  work  M<i  Schubert .s  pos- 
thumous quartet  in  IJ  Thc'  playere 
closed  the  afternoon.  The 
mode  the  best  of'theii'  material,  play- 
' as  before,,  with  that 
panic  incisiveness  vf  attrcch  and 
Trr#>ci«  on. 


.mns  be  raised  auu 

wilt  be  no  dispute  about  its  splepdi 
interpretative  force,  its  tragic  intensity 
I.nrt  Its  large  style.  A woman  0$  heroic 
stature,  she  is  a singer  of  the''  heroic 
mold.  Her  publication  °£  the 
Andromache  was  thorouglily  a q 
and  it  aroused  Uie  audiene-  to  real  en. 
thusiasm.  It  might  be  added  for  toe 
further  enlightenment  of  olde  W6*1 
goers  that  her  style  recalled  that  of 
Mme.  Maria  Broma.  . 

Mr  Stokowski’s  program  was  plainly 
made  with  a view  to  illustrating  the 
progress  of  dramatic  expression  m mu- 
sic of  modern  character.  Saored  sim- 
plicity characterizes  the  charming  b 
unnicturesquo  overture  of  Schubert. 
SS  air  showed  a gallant  German 
battling  with  the  unholy ■nf  uence  of 

Wagner  in  the  "Rienzt” 
mann’s  C major  symphony,  which  1 a 
not  often  performed  (it  had  not  been 
beard  since  Mr.  Stransky  conducted  it 
on  December  3,  1916),  led  to  the j c^ar 
embodiment  of  feeling  in  absomte  rhu- 
s,c.  The  Moussorskv  , 

flavor  to  cave  man  opera  to  the  lease 
and  Stravinsky’s  Fourth  of  July  exhl- 

| bition  completed  the  entertainment  with 

j a brilliant  display  of  instrumental  sky 

1 ‘“rim  playing  of  tho  rohestrl! 

most  serious  business  of  til 
though  its  virtuosity  was  exhibited  bet 
ter  in  the  later  numbers.  . . 

to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  off  with 
the  old  loves  just  because  they  are  on 
t»-,e  new  it  gives  rrr6ch  joy  to  near 

and  l fine  nvusicianly  perspicuity.  Mr 
Stkowski  made-  r,o  attempt  whatever  a 

refurblshing^Schumann.  He  was  con  j 
tent  to  have  him  interpreted  according 
to  the  letter  of  his  text.  It  was  a dc 
llghtiul  performance. 


fYendlinR  String  Quartet. 

The  Wendling  String  Quartet,  though 
it  had  been  announced  for  only  one  con- 
cert of  its  own  in  New  Tork.  gave  a, 
second  one  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 

^Ualian  Sera^de  ” and^  Schubert’s, 
posthumous  D minor  duar-et.  ^ 

The  new  quartet  b>  /\f"earin°eq  at  the 

the  good  iomression  of  it  gained  n« 

rrsie?eriris  a gloomy  composition  : and 

tions  of  the  newer  age,  it  speaKS  in 
CO^enrepdUn°rand0Ms  colleagues  gave 

S 

Pittsfield.  


St  po.'.ibirirop  of  Interest,  llfcl 

Koreskv’s  opera.  ‘‘Kovanchtchlna, 
Introduction  to  the  second  scene  of  thj 

| fourth  act.  It  Is  a brief.  d‘rKe-lik« 

I passage,  of  dark,  passionate  lo vel  j 
ness  great,  troubling  music,  simple 
(and  profound,  like  all  true  things.  I 
’held  the  audience  breathless,  and 
[Sen  it  was  over  they  tried  to  re, 

^Luckily  for  art.  Mr.  Stokowski  rei  I 
fU,ed  but  he  did  make  the  player  I 
a9e  in  acknowledgement  of  the  ap  [ 
plause,  and  had  to  do  so  twice.  H 
should  have  risen  alone  at  le^onc 
for  besides  conducting  . 
had  scored  It  for  the  orchestr^  sm 
plifying  and  "Moussorgsky-  zmg  l 
from  Rimsky-Korsakoff  s orchesir| 

Vepertaps  it  was  an  anticlimactic  dll 
advantage  of  tiavmg ^ Je  aftl 

Moussorgsky  that  robbed  StmvlnMc* 
••Fireworks”  of  some  ofthelreRc, 

But  whatever  jmportaii 

cud  not  sound  particular 
Tt  m a brief  tone  - poem— tone-st  ana 
rather — designed,  as  one  mlgM jjgi 
from  the  title,  to  convey  the  Imp _ » 

nice  red  and  blue  rockets  by  the 


\ in 


The  Wendling  Quartet  of  Stuttgart. 
Germany,  gave  its  farewell  concert 
yesterday  nftiwnoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 
The  program  composed  Leo'  A Griers 
quartet  in  F, sharp  minor,  Hugo  woils 
“Italian  Serenade”  and  Schuberts  Dj 
minor  quartet.  The  Werner  composi-, 

lion  was  first  performed  at  the  icccr^ 

chamber  music  festival  at  I itts  • 1 

was  the  wniner  of  the  prize  of  V.W  o . 
fered  for  the  best  new  work,  and  was  j 
lieard  yesterday  for  the  first  time  h - 
Mr.  Weiner  is  a Hungarian  and 
In  Budapest.  His  fi'-artet  is  a „ood 
piece  of  chamber  music,  albeit  it  doc- 


Leopold  Stokowski  brought  his1 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  some  new 
music  and  a new  singer  to  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night.  All  three  were  suc- 
cessful. The  singer  is  Slgrid  Onegin. 
the  mezzo-soprano  from  Munic  , " 
will  be  heard  later  this  fall  at  the 
Metropolitan.  She  appeared  twice  last 
evening,  once  in  Andromache  s La- 
ment from  Bruch’s  "Achilles,  an 
ater  to  sing  Strauss’s  rather  sugary  , 
“Hymnus"  and  “Muttertaendelei. 

After  hearing  Madame  Onegin  ring  I 
her  three  numbers  it  Is  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  she  will  do  great  | 
things  at  the  Metropolitan,  for  ehe 
has  looks,  personality,  voice  and  an 
unerring  dramatic  Instinct.  The  voice 
is  remarkable,  rich  and  dark  in  Its 
lower  register*  a little  metallic, 
still  beautiful  In  the  upper  toneB,  and 
enormous  in  volume.  It  rolled  through  | 
Carnegie  Hall  with  such  huge,  effort-  I1 
less  power  that  one  could  almost  see 


by  the  brass.  But  it  was  too  cievj. 


and  not  good  enough.  One  felt  k 
need  of  motion  pictures  or 
make  « coherent  The  sounds  wfc 
there  but  the  themes  were 
Stravinsky  used  his  eyes  too  mf 
and  forgot  his  listeners  ears. 


Sigrid  Onegin  is  a big  woman  fc 
the  northern,  Valkyr  type,  -‘Plendl 
formed,  and  her.  voice  is  as  he, 
and  resplendent  as  her  physique.  » 
pours  from  her  throat  witn  as  l# 
effort  as  a Norwegian  waterfall,  x 
is  as  agreeable  in  its  quality  as  :r.i 
spontaneity,  and  it  has  dram# 
warmth  to  burn. 

A great  mezzo-soprano  is  ms  - 
dish  prima  donna,  with  a leaiaingW- 
wards  the  contralto.  She  re'R 
Marianne  Brandt  and  Schumif 
Heink  in  their  best  days.  Iff  her  ^ 
number  last  night,  l’ 

Bruch’s  “Lament  of  AndiomacE 
she  seemed  for  a moment  to  lose  * 
trol  of  her  breathing  ,P°^f  * jKt- 
bly  owing  to  the  cruninally  overt J 
ed  house,  which  always ^ ^ » 


power  that  one  count  — 1 eu  nouse.  7be'"’“Hvmnus”  k 

it.  Madame  Onegin  herself  | ’e^^dSssiL 

weakling — she  looks  like  a c^yatid-  ^ as  perfect  DaUying.,  was  Ilot  t 
but  impressive  as  she  was  her  vole  I - * she  should  have  sung  a ■ 

dwarfed  her.  She  sang  beautifully.  I ^osen. 


for  the  most  part  with  a fine 


Hat 


■ally 


t’s  “Loi-eleji 

's  "Monte  PtRclo."  Her  reception 
8 audience  was  extremely  enth’U- 
c,  and  she  was  reca  led  many 
She  mav  safely  cao.o  home, 
le  was  heard,  and  conquered- 
armegle  Hall  was  crowded ’ tu*  K 
vays  is  when  Stokowsky  brings  over 
■ well  trained  and  obedient  Hn*la- 
iphia  musicians,  who  are  certain  v 
lying  better  this  year  than  they 
er  did  before.  It  was  a real  pleas- 
e to  hear  Schumann’s  neglected  sec- 
d symphony  again,  as  well  as  the 
o Russian  numbers  which  closed 
concert — an  entr’acte  from  Mous- 
; rgsky's  “Khowantschina”  and  Igor 
I ravinsky's  orchestral  fantasy,  “Fire- 

trks.”  , , 

The  audience  was  wildly  enthusias- 
1,  over  the  entr'acte,  for  no  obvious 
ason;  It  is  pleasing  music,  but  not 
anv  way  original.  It  would  have 
ien  less  pleasing  had  not  the  revis- 
g-  completing,  tind  orchestrating  of 
,e  opera  been  done  by  Rinasky-Koi- 
kov.  As  for  the  Stravinsky,  baw- 
nce  Gilman  marvels  at  its  conserva- 
ve  character  as  compared  With  his 
ter.  revolutionary,  works.  But  there 
•e  plenty  of  sour  notes  in  this,  too. 

is  brilliant,  With  few  traces  of  its 
imposer’s  striking  genius  as  subse- 
uently  revealed^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* • j I*  / 


\ I Ethel  Frank 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


/hum.  fjeyLetdat/'s  tore  editions)  1 1 
There  were  many  delightful  things  | ! 
the  song  recital  which  Miss  Ethel 
ank  gave  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night, 
it  the  feature  which  marked  their 
ilmination  was  the  performance  by  ( 
le  singer,  the  String  Quartet  from  the 
hiladelphia  ' Orchestra,  headed  by 
haddeus  Rich,  and  Mary  Shaw  Swain  ! 
i Vliss  Frank’s  excellent  accompanist) 

! l!l?  a pastorale,  “Le  Bergere  Fided^,”  by  i 
ameau.  It  was  a graceful  bit  of  ar-  [ 
laism,  an  echo  from  the  court  of  the 
rand  Monarch,  full  of  musical  “nods 
nd  . becks  and  wreathed  smiles,”  i 
larming  in  sentiment,  in  melody  and  j 
racious  in  its  instrumental  setting.  j 
he  four  viols  were  supplemented  by  a 
*'  arpsichord  (or  a pianoforte  made  to  j 
ound  like  that  instrument)  and  the 
ar  was  wooed  and  won  by  the  ingra- 
(( iating  consonance  in  color  (if  the 
I.  hrase  may  be  permitted)  between  the 
owed  instruments  and  the  “noisy  con- 
11  ord”  which  Shakespeare  says  con- 
ij  ounded  his  ears  when  she  who  is 
poken  of  as  the  dark  lady  played  for 
“ im.  The  jocund  little  solo  cantata, 
or  it  may  be  described  as  such,  fell 
harmingly  into  the  ears  of  the  listen- 
ers, and  must  have  awakened  a wish 
n many  of  them  that  'excursions  like 
,,t  into  the  music  of  teie  past  might 
^ ftener  be  made  by  concert  givers. 

A number  in  Miss  Frzink’s  list  which 
n a manner  prepared  us\for  the  pretty 
urprise  was  Ravel’s  song  “D’Anne  Jou- 
int  de  TEspinette,”  an  echo  of  long  ago 
ecreated  by  a modern  composer,  and 
;lso  accompanied  on  the  harpsichord 
n lieu  of  the  more  intimate  spinet. 

Miss  Frank  is  a soprano.  She  made 
some  ambitious  flights  into  florid 
ealnis  and  disclosed  a voice  of  great 
iexibility,  and  some  evidences  o£‘ tech- 
nical skill  only  to  have  been  expected 
irom  a finished  mistress  of  the  art  of 
/ocalization.  There  was  a bit  of  phras- 
ng  in  the  air  from  Mozart’s  “Entfuhr- 
ing”  (or  rather  “Seraglio,”  since  she 
;ang  it  in  Italian)  which  was  a veri- 
table tour  de  force.  But  we  had  to  ac- 
cept (it  was,  on  the  whole,  not  difficult 
;o  do  so)  some  indications  of  imma- 
turity, or  artistic  unripeness.  In  the 
inaccompanied  song  from  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  “Czar’s  Bride”  voice,  style 
and  diction  were  equally  admirable. 
There  and  in  other  songs  she  sang 
with  r.  lovely  legato  and  command  of 
enunciation.  Her  English  was  flawless 
(no  book  ot  words  necessary  when  she 
used  the  vernacular),  but  sliei  seemed 
less  at  home  in  the  German  of  two 
songs  by  Hugo  Wolf., 

By  Deems  Taylor 
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Ethel  Frank  is  an  interesting  singer 
n the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

»is  die  holds  attention  well,  and  she  in- 
1 pires  respect  and  at  times  even  ad- 
M diration.  But  she  does  not  reach  the 
J®  motions,  somehow.  It  is  too  bad. 

Everything  that  brains,  singing  in- 
is*1 tlnct  and  hard  work  can  accomplish 
J he  does,  and  yet  there  are  singers 
"‘*h  not  half  her  Intelligence  and  skill 
can  hold  an  audience  spellbound 
vich  a few  notes. 

,g » Music  is  an  emotional  business  after 
ill.  One  forgets  that  pacing  the 
tly  beat  of  the  concert,  halls,  ap-j, 


praising  this  singe^,i', phrasing  and 
breath  control,  testing  the  sureness  of  j 
this  violinist’s  bowing  arm  or  tho 
strength  of  that  pianist's  left  hand.  I 
Once  In  a while,  as  happenod  last  night  I 
in  Carnegie.  Hall,  one  finds  a por- 
former  who'  satisfies  every  possible 
intellectual’  want,  meusurcs  up  to 
every  critical  standard  but  one.  And 
the  result  Is  disappointment. 

Perhaps  Rossini  was  right.  Perhaps 
It  is  ‘‘voice,  voice  and  more  voice.” 
Miss  Frank  had  everything  else;  she 
had  excellent  diction,  volume,  intelli- 
gent phrasing,  obviously  good  mu- 
sicianship, a nne  sense  of  rhythm  and 
an  appreciation  of  style;  and  lacking 
the  voice  she  did  not  have  enough.  It 
is  a soprano  voice,  rather  pleasing  in 
the  middle  register,  rather  hard  and 
not  entirely  under  control  above;  and 
it  has  not  the  moving  quality  that 
makes  a first-class  singer.  We  are 
probably  utterly  wrong,  but  it  sounds 
as  if  she  had  developed  it  from  noth- 
ing out  of  a sheer  determination  to 
sing. 

It  is  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  a re- 
view like  this  should  sound  much  more 
damning  than  it  is  meant  to  be.  Such 
harping  on  the  singer’s  fundamental 
lack  must  not  he  taken  to  mean  that 
she  is  without  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. She  is,  as  we  said  before,  an 
interesting  singer.  Her  program  last 
night  was  unhackneyed  and  well  J 
selected.  She  began  with  ah  eigh- 
teenth century  group  that  included  the 
“Allelujah”  from  Bach’s  51st  cantata, 
Buononcini’s  ‘‘Per  ia  gloria  d’ador- 
arvi”  and  the  ‘‘Che  pur  asquo”  from 
Mozart’s  ’’Seraglio.”  She  sang  these 
with  breadth  and  classic  feeling  and 
handled  the  florid  passages  in  the  lat- 
ter two  with  skill. 

The,  best  song  she  did  was  the  first 
of  the  next  group,  the  lovely  unac- 
companied ‘‘Song  of  the  Bride,”  from 
Rimsky's  “The  Tsar's  Bride.”  It  lay 
just  in  the  best  part  of  her  voice,  the 
lower  and  middle  registers,  and  she 
sang  it  with  moving  simplicity  and 
pathos.  It  was  a flawless  bit  of  genre 
singing.  The  group  also  included  two 
of  Hugo  Wolf’s  “Weltliche  Lieder” 
and  a charming  thing  by  I.enor- 
mand,  “Le  Gardeur  de  Chevres.  ’ 

In  Rameau’s  long  and  none  too  va- 
ried "Le  Berger  Fidele,”  as  in 
Ravel's  "D'Anne  Jouant  L’Espin- 
ette,”  she  had  a harpsichord  accom- 
paniment. The  Rameau  number  also 
enlisted  the  services  of  the  Rich  Quar- 
tet from  Philadelphia,  with  Thad- 
deus  Rich  as  first  violin  and  Hans 
Kindler  as  the  cellist.  They  played 
delightfully,  but  there  did  seem  a bit 
of  affectation  in  the  use  of  tho  harp- 
sichord. It  sounded  like  a ukulele 
after  the  rich  tone  of  a modern  piano, 
and  one  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Rameau  would  have  much  -preferred  1 
the  latter  if  he  could  have  had  his  I 
choice. 

Mary  Shaw  Swain  played  the  ac- 
companiments uncommonly  well.  The  ' 
audience  was  rather  latfge,  but  in- 
clined to  straggle,  the  last  arrivals 
coming  in  at  9.30.  They  recalled 
Reinald  Werrenra  th’s  historic  re- 
mark: “If  I should  give  a song  re- 
cital at  midnight  some  fool  would 
come  in  at  1 o’clock.” 

HAMBOURG  AT  TOWN  HALL. 

At  the  Town  Hall  last  night,  Boris 
Hambourg  appeared  in  a “cello  re-  ; 
cital”  with  Reginald  Stewart  at  the 
piano.  The  accompanist’s  name  is 
brought  in  early  in  this' review  be- 
cause from  the  beginning  he  sue-  • 
ceeded  in  drowning  Mr.  Hambourg’s 
-best  efforts  at  a Bach  Sonata  (G  (j 
major.  No.  1)  and  persisted  in  so  do-  ij 
ing  through  the  remaining  numbers,  j 
All  this  regardless  of  the ! fact  that; 
after  the  second  number,  Vivaldi’s  jj 
sonata  in  F major,  Mr.  Stewart  had  | 
the  stage  alone  for  two  Debussy 
works  and  a Rubinstein  Etude.  Per- 
haps the  billing  was  wrong;  it  may 
have  been  a piano  recital,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Hambourg. 

Mr.  Hambourg’s  tone  in  the  Bach  | 
number,  when  you  could  hear ‘it,  was  ] 
dry  and  uneven,  but  he  picked  up  ! 
towards  the  closing  allegro  moderato,  j 
which  he  also  played  with  consider-  | 
able  precision.  The  tuneful  Vivaldi 
received  some  really  good  playing,  ] 
at  times  a luscious  tone,  full  of  ( 
warmth  and  tenderness.  Faure’s 
Elegie  and  Popper’s  Elfintanz  brought 
the  program  to  a spirited  close. 

A.  C. 


fvf'rmait  Song*  oh  Anaft 
Doob-Kopelzky  Program 

Voice  Improvcri  an  Lighter  Group 
I*  ({cached ; Borin  llam- 
hourg’n  Hceilal  Pleases 

Germn  songs — Beethoven's  • “Adc- 

lindo”  and  works  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Bruhrns  and  Hugo  Wolf  — bulked 
largo  on  the  program  of  Auah  Doob- 
l)opclzky,’  Sopraifb,  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall,  supported  by 
Walter  troll  In  as  accompanist. 

ltor  voico  at  fir;  t seemed  unpromis-  , 
ing,  cloudy  in  tone  and  of  a limited 
volume,  hardly  adequate  for  the  cx- ! 
pression  of  “Adelaide.”  This  handicap 
eoniinuen  to  some  extent  up  to  tho 
Wolf  songs,  but  hero  the  singer  was 
moro  at  home,  giving  tho  due  playful 
lightness  to  “Mausfalh  n Spruchlcin,” 
while  her  lone  also  was  improving,  liy 
the  time  that  Haydn’s  air  “My  Mother 
Bids  Mo  Bind  My  Hair”  had  been 
reached,  after  three  Debussy  songs, 
and  the  ensuing  American  group,  her 
voice  had  become  clear  and  generally 
agreeable,  while  she  showed  expressive 
ability,  especially  in  pianissikuos. 

In  the  evening  a variation  in  a week 
largely  devoted  to  song  was  furnished 
by  the  violoncello  of  Boris  Hamburg, 
who  seemed,  on  this  occasion,  a thor- 
oughly accomplished  technician.  But 
as  for  tone,  the  opening  Bach  sonata 
(G  major.  No.  1)  gave  a marked  im- 
pression of  drouth,  resemblipg,  as  it 
were,  an  exercise.  This  aridity  was 
lessened  in  a Vivaldi  sonata,  and  fur- 
j ther  mitigated  in  Saint-Saene's  1) 
minor  concerto  and  other  modern  num- 
bers; here  his  tone,  especially  in  his 
j highest  notes,  became  clear  and  smooth, 
j if  not  particularly  warm,  with  Popper’s 
! “Elfentanz”  as  a technically  flamboyant 
conclusion.  Reginald  Stewart,  the  ac- 
compani^t,  showed  agility  and  dash  in 
a gioup  of  his  own,  Debussy  and  Ku- 
| binstein,  and  shaped' the  applause. 

Boris  Hambourg,  Cellist 

During  the  war  a London  newspa- 
per was  sued  by  Mark  Hambourg,  un- 
less memory  proves  false,  for  referring 
to  him  as  a German.  To-day  it  would 
be  more  insulting  to  call  him  a mark. 
His  value  has  not  depreciated  and 
lately  he  has  brought  forth  a useful 
little  book  entitled,  "How  to  Play  the 
Piano.”  His  brother,  Boris  Ham- 
bourg, betrays  his 'Russian  parentage 
by  his  first  name.  While  Mark  has 
become  a British  subject,  Boris  has 
founded  a large  music  school  in  To- 
ronto with  his  father  and  another 
brother,  Jan. 

Once  a year  Boris  Hambourg  honors 
New  York  with  his  presence.  Possi-  j 
bly,  if  there  were  more  interest  ini 
cello  recitals,  he  would  do  here  what ) 
ho  once  did  in  London,  where,  in  3 906,  j 
he  illustrated  the  evolution  of  violon- ! 
cello  music  in  a series  of  five  historical 
recitals.  I*ast  night  he  played  to  an 
audience  of  moderate  size  in  the  Town 
Hall,  beginning  with  a G major  sonata 
by  Bach  which  served  to  evince  his 
sound  musicianship.  That  technical 
difficulties  do  not  exist  for  him.  he  had 
a chance  to,  show  in  the  second  con- 
certo of  Saint-Saens,  which  ought  to  be 
given  here  some  time  with  orchestra. ’ 
Mr.  Hambourg’s  final  group  included 
numbers  by  Debussy  and  Rubinstein, 
whose  cello  - pieces  are  too  little 
known. 
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Glazounoff’s  B Flat 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  Car- 
i negie  Hall  concerts  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  an  invigora*’ng  start  yes- 
| terday  afternoon  when  tw  gave  a per- 
formance of  Glazounoff’s  Symphony  j 
in  B flat.  The  work,  which  i:  not  new 
to  local  halls,  presents  the  Muscovite 
genius  in  a peculiarly  amiable  mood. 
It  sailed  out  upon  our  musical  waters 
yesterday,  as  on  at  least  two  previous 
occasions,  with  all  sails  set,  a fresh 
breeze  blowing,  bearing  a cargo  of 
ivory,  apes  and  peacocks,  a large  por- 
tion of  which  had  been  brought  to 
our  shores  by  other  ships  commanded 
by  such  widely  different  mariners  as 
Wagner,  Verdi  and  Mendelssohn.  No 
harm  in  that.  Musical  themes  have 
always  been  common  property.  It  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
which  counts,  and  one  of  tho  most 
foolish  ways  in  which  a reviewer  can 
waste  his  time  is  to  spend  it  in  trac- 
ing reminiscences. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  diverting  yes- 
terday, was  the  memory-cudgeling 
which  tho  symphony  caused.  The  con-  j 
sciousncss  that  wr«  were  listening  to 


I aomething  which  wo  had  heard  before, 
cumo  before  a dozen  measures  hud  been  I 
Played.  Not  because  Wotan  brandished 
his  sword  In  the  principal  theme,  fori 
there  is  no  proprietary  right  in  the  ! 
i intervals  of  the  common  chord  even  in 
Wagners  sequential  arrangement  of 
them.  But  later  camo  a phraso  from 
rerrando’s  narrative  in  tho  first  scene! 
?/**,  I1J  Trovatorc.”  That  unlocked  a 
Uttlo  druwer  in  the  cupboard  of  mem- 1 
cry,  and  we  recalled  the  first  perfoim- 
I rnco  of  the  symphony  by  the  Philhar-i 
monic  Society,  under  the  direction  of  I 
, Anton  Heidi,  over  twenty-four  years  j 
ago.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the: 
name  of  Glazounoff  appeared  on  a Phil-i 
harmonic  program,  and  it  brought 
something  like  a startling  surprise; 
Tor,  though  Glazounoff  was  not  wholly  | 
a newcomer  (no  Russian  escaped  Mr. 
Altschuler  in  those  days),  we  had 
heard  so  much  of  Borodin  and  other! 
wild  men  of  the  Steppes  that  it  was  ' 
almost  a novel  sensation  to  meet  one  , 
of  the  race  who  was  willing  to  win  at-  1 
tention  by  methods  of  gentle  persua- 1 
sion  instead  of  arresting  it  “vi  et 
I arS?'s’”  as  they  say  in  the  law  courts. 

Then  the  gentlemen  from  Boston,  as 
they  used  to  be  called  in  perhaps  in- 
vidious compliment,  let  us  hear  the 
symphony  again  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  first  perform- 
ance had  evoked  was  repeated.  Per- 
haps it  has  had  a repetition  since;  we 
do  not  know.  It  was  welcome  yester- 
day— seemed  particularly  welcome,  in- 
, deed,  because  it  disclosed  so  much  re- 
spect for  traditional  forms  of  expres- 
sion, because  the  composer  said  what  j 
[ he  had  to  say  and  what  was  worth  say-  [ 
mg  In  such  a frank,  honest,  uncon- 
strained way,  with  such  fine  and  varied  < 
instrumental  sonority,  with  so  obvious! 
a purpose  to  give  delight  to  the  ear,  • 

; awaken  the  imagination  and  warm  the  ] 
emotions.  It  is  not  a great  page  in  the  | 
book  of  symphonies,  but  it  is  clearly 
i writ  and  worth  hearing  at  intervals  to 
j keep  ears  in  tunc,  refresh  jaded  minds 
and  preserve  good  taste.  It  was  finely 
played,  and  we  doubt  if  it  suffered 
much,  if  at  all,  from  comparison  with 
the  excellently  imaginative  modernism, 
of  Respighi’s  "Fountains  of  Rome,” 
i which  brought  the  concert  to  an  end. 
f Between  the  two  purely  orchestral 
numbers  came  Brahms’s  violin  con- 
I certo,  the  solo  part  played  by  Mr.  Al- 
| bert  Spalding.  It  was  not  an  inspired 
or  inspiring  performance,  for  which, 
we  take  it,  insufficient  rehearsals  were  , 
largely  to  blame.  It  is  not  enough  ; 
that  solo  instrument  and  band  be  kept 
in  step  in  music  like  this.  There  must 
be  a meeting  of  minds  and  of  feelings  1 
between  solo  player  and  the  conductor. ) 
and  harmonious,  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion between  all  the  factors  enlisted 
in  tho  proclamation. 


Florence  Easton’s  song  recital  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  was,  in  the  , 
current  phrase  of  the  day,  an  “out-  ; 
standing”  artistic  occasion,  an  affair 
over  which  chaste  and  dignified  beauty 
presided.  Miss  Easton  is  admired,  rt  , 
spected,  honored,  as  a strong  prop  of 
oirr  operatic  institution.  She  might  be  J 
that  if  her  artistic  activities  did  not  j 
extend  beyond  the  opera  house;  but: 
they  reach  farther,  because  her  fine  gifts  j 
and  abilities  are  paired  with  ana  in 
mired  by  affectionate  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  lofty  and  good  in  music. 
She  was  a noble  interpreter  of  Gluck 
in  the  splendid  air  “O  tol,  qul 
prolongeas  mes  jours,”  from  the 
Tauridian  “Iphigenia”;  a poetic  inter- 
preter also  of  the  German  Lied,  as  il- 
lustrated in  groups  of  songs  by  Schu- 
mann and  Wolf,  and  an  exemplar  of 
dear  diction  and  vocalization  in  the 
varied  German,  French,  English  and 
other  songs  which  made  up  her  in- 
teresting program.  Her  hearers  in  I 
numbers  and  character  paid  her  a lovely  ! 
tribute  and  honored  themselves  by  op- ! 
predating  her  art  as  intelligently  and  j 
cordially  as  they  did. 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  first  of  the  Symphony  Society’s 
Carnegie  Hall  series  of  concerts  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Glazounov’s  fifth 
symphony,  the  Brahms  violin  concerto 
and  Respighi’s  “Fountains  of  Rome.” 
The  violinist  was  Albert  Spalding,  who, 
it  should  be  recalled,  accompanied  the 
orchestra  on  its  now  historic  tour  of 
Europe.  The  concert  of  yesterday  was 
heard  by  a typical  Symphony  Society 
audience  and  might  be  dismissed  with- 
out comment. 

But  hearing  music  and  rehearing  it 
will  always  suggest  something  to  the 
attentive  listener.  Every  repetition  of 
the  Glazounov  symphony,  which  was 
composed  in  1895.  evokes  wonder  as  to  i _ 
whether  the  musician  had  not  yet  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Wagner’s  young  i 
Siegfried  and  the  sword  Nothung.  Of 
course  he  must  have  heard  “II  Trova- 
tore”  and  “Aida”  and  dwelt  in  the  fairy 
land  of  Mendelssohn  But  why  parade 
so  many  pleasant  recollections?  In 
music  it  does  not  pay  to  put  old  wine  in 
new  bottles,  no  matter  how  good  the 
wine  may  be. 

Listening  again  to  Respighi's  foun- 
tain babbling  at  dawn,  high  noon  and 
j sunset,  one  wonders  why  he  selected 
1 the  Triton  fountain  for  his  scheme.  He 
j should  have  known,  that  if  a Triton 
i blew  his  horn  mermaids  would  respond 
t and  that  the  best  ones  came  from  the 
I neighborhood  of  the  Lpreleiberg.  What 
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: ancient  Roman  aqueduct  carries  water 
I from  the  Rhine?  History  tells  us  not 
I Hovrever,  there  is  ono  near  Metz,  ana 
! that  Is  in  the  debatable  country  not  far 
' from  the  Mosel.  , 

Mr.  DamroscU  and  his  orchestra  ne- 
llvered  the  precious  drops  fromResp- 
erhi’s  cup  with  loving  hands.  The  au- 
dience drank  and  was  refreshed 
l Spalding  played  the  concerto  well,  but 
h^has  Played  it  in  the  past^ith  more  , 
mellowness  of  tone  and  warmth  of  style. 

Mine.  Flornece  Easton  of  the  opera 
gave  a song  recital  last  evening  m Car- 
■ negi  Hall.  Her  program  was  admirable^ 
It  began  with  the  customary  group  of 
...  „! i., the  familiar  one  of 


friendly  audience. 

In  lieder  by  Beethoven,  Schu- 


old  airs,  including  the  familial  ,, 

Gluck  from  "Iphigenie  en  launde  and 
a less  known  one  by  the  s,anJ5,  ma ^7 
from  "XI  Trionfo  di  Clelia.  Then  fol- 
lowed Schumann’s  bride  songs 
three  others,  a group 

selected  manifestly  to  make  acontrast  , 

with  the  deeply  felt  lyrics  of  Schu  //'W 

1 mann.  French  songs  by  Ravel  and  Dal-  , 

' croze.  Spanish  songs  arranged  by  Fran*  AND  DE  LUCA 

Da  Forge,  the  accompanist  of  the  e'en  , 


Anah  Doob-Kopetzky , wife  of  T’adeW'K-ski  in  her  usual  exceflenc 
Dr  KoJietzky,  distinguished  - lar-  style;  Jean  Johnson,  mezzo-soprano,  sang 
yngologist,  gave  a song  recital  a group  comprising  selections  from 
vesterdav  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Scarlatti  Handel  Gnffes  and  l a forge. 

ami  Albert  llappaport,  tenor,  sang  the  difh- 
Hall  before  a good-sized  and  cu,t  arjn  „Ef,‘.o  ridentc»  from  “Barber] 

e-  of  Seville”  with  fine,  tone  and  phrasing. 

and  Ernesto  Berumen  played  Mae- 
bert,  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Dowell’s  “Prelude,”  “The  Fauns”  by 
Wolf  she  showed  understanding  Chaminade  and  “Intermezzo-Schorzando” 
for  the  words  and  for  the  expres-  by  Leschetizky  with  a second  piano  part 
sive  significance  of  the  music,  reproduced  by  the  Duo-Art  piano, 
adapting  herself  readily  to  the 

mood  of  each  composition,  _ 

whether  mournful  or  gh. y.  But 
her  vocal  equipment  and  her  com- 
mand of  the  technique  of  tone- 
production  were  not  commen- 
surate with  her  purely  interpreta- 
tive accomplishments. 

She  was  accompanied  sympa- 
thetically on  the  piano  by  Walter 
Golde. 


u 


I m>r  Fand  American  songs  by  Rothwell, 

I Gri'ffes  and  La  Forge.  nrH,ttg 

Much  might  he  said  - 

skill  which  planned  the  list  with  its 
i progress  from  the  state  y - 

i Through  the  intensely  romantic  to  the 
delicate  humor  of  Wolf  and  the.  late 
styles  found  toward  the  end-  ®u7^,er 
important  was  the  art  of  thc  sin,er 
This  was  a song  recital  of  beauty  and 
, poetic  eloquence.  Mme.  Easton's  voice 
was  fresh  and  resonant  and  her  Re- 
nunciation of  text  as  usual  clear  and 
<?cholarlv.  * 

This  soprano,  who  has  won  her  w3*? 
to  a proud  position  at  the  Metropolitan 


AT  BILTMORE  MUSIC  ALE 

/ 

Miss  Suzanne  Keener  Also  on 
Opening  Program. 

For  tho  first  of  the  Biltmore  Friday . 
morning  lriusiealcg  the  ^bgjlroom  was 
crowded  yesterday  and  most  of  the  bal- 
cony chairs  were  taken.  The  soloists 
were  Beniamino  Gigli,  tenor,  and  Giu- 
seppi  do  Luca,  barytone,  of  tho  Metro- 
politan, and  Miss  Suzanne  Keener,  so- 


„y  icifMAKO  ALDRICH. 


to  a prouu  — - - 

without  swerving  once  from  her  honor-  [ j)tano.  Emilio  Roxas  accompanied  Mr. 
able  devotion  to  artistic  principle,  show-  Gigli  and  Vita  Carncvali  accompanied 
ed  herself  to  he  quite  at  home  on  the  i Mr.  dc  Luca  and  Miss  Keener, 
recital  held.  There,  too,  great  dlstinc-  [ Mr.  Gigli  sang  an  aria  from  "Rigo- 

“ lotto"  and  four  Gluck  and  Donaudyr 


tion  is  hers.  Her  art  is  above  all  thing 
arlstorcativ.  It  is  for  auditors  to  whom 
a gracious  womanhood,  coupled  with  ex- 
quisite sensibility  to  postic  mood  and 
musical  symmetry  are  more  t0  be  de- 
sired than  antonishing  feats  of  vocal 
virtuosity  or  bursts  of  tonal  povrer. 

Only  a singer  of  high  rank  could  de- 
liver the  message  of  Schumann’s  second 
bride  song  with  the  emotional  warm 


snmr  with  tne  emotional  - --a  ..a-  ...  ..  ...... 

which  Mme  Easton  imparted  to  it.  Only  pohtan  Opera  since  last  year, 

Wtncn  i XI  . .....  The  ft- let  fr/siv,  “T  a T.’ap-q  fl< 


songs  and  was  enthusiastically  encored. 

Mr.  de  Luca  opened  the  program  with ! 
an  aria  from  "Dinorah”  and  sang  three; 
short  songs  and  “The  Supreme  Day” 
from  "Don, Carlos.” 

Miss  Keener  proved  her  eoloratural 
abilities,  singing  OonizetU'3  "Silence 
Over  All"  from  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor.” 
Sko  is  an  American  and  was  trained  in 
America  and  has  been  with  the  Metro-' 


a finished  artist  of  delicate  and  playfu 
fancy  could  have  captivatod  an  audienc 
as  she  did  with  the  dainty  Maustallei 
Spiuechlain”  of  Wolf.  She  had  to  re 
peat  It  But  a catalogue  of  tire  songs 
and  the  manner  of  their  singing  is  not 
imperative.  Mme.  Easton  gave  a large 
audience  an  evening  of  rare  pleasure 
Mr.  La  Forge  was  of  courso  an  able 
assistant,  

MISS  HARVARD  IN  SONGS. 

Soprano,  Formerly  AVith  Metropol- 
itan,  in  Ilecital* 

Miss  Sue  Harvard,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  This  singer  has  been  heard  here 
in  recital  before  and  for  one  season  she 
was  with  the  Metropolitan,  where  the 
sang  small  parts.  She  had  a large  and 
friendly  audience  last  evening  ana  ie- 
ceived  many  flowers.  Her  singing 
varied  in  merit.  She  was  suffering  from 
a cold,  which  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of 
certain  veiled  tones. 

Her  program  was  as  a whole  not  up 
to  the  standards  set  by  her  vecola  pow- 
I ers.  She  did  some  finely  sustained  work 
Tn  airs  by  Bach  and  Mozart,  and  she 
I was  delightfully  at  home,  as  was  to  be 
; expected  since  she  is  of  Welsh  origin, 
in  two  old  Welsh  folk  songs.  In  an. air 
of  the  same  people,  “Gwlad  y Delyn,  by 
! John  Henry,  she  showed  to  advantage 
I her  fine  voice  and  a good  dramatic  abil- 
ity There  was  a tendency  to  shrillness 
I in  some  of  her  high  notes,  as  has  been 
i noted  when  she  has  sung  hefe  before.  ; 
i However,  in  spite  of  any  obstacles,  sli  - 
i made  a most  agreeable  impression. 

COURBOIN  IN  ORGAN  RECITAL. 

Fourth  in  the  series  of  recitals  on  the 
mew  concert  organ  in  the  Wanamaker 
auditorium  was  given  yesterday  after 
noon  by  Charles  M.  pourbohi  before  a 
targe  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Tilt 
program  comprised  Bach’s  D major  pre- 
lude and  fugue;  the  Largo  fro 
Saint-Saens’s  third  symphony,  Rach- 
maninov’s “Serenade.’;  Wagner’s  pre- 
lude to  “Die  Meistersinger,  the  An- 
dante” from  Maillys  first  so  . La 
Flleuse.’’  by  Raff,  and  Cesar  Funks  B 
flat  “Finale." 

Mr  Courboln  played  with  his  accus- 
tomed mastery  of  mar.uels,  pedals  and 
style,  but  his  performance  seemed  to 
reach  its  climax  tn  the 
prelude,  which  was  given  with  thrilling 

I tonal  effect.  _ « .u. 

Coincident  with  the  centenary  of  the 
i “Belgian  Bach.”  Cesar  Franck,  which 
! occurs  In  December  (1822-1880),  all  th  - 
| organ  compositions  of  this  master  "i 
be  performed  in  the  winter  senes  of 
| these  recitals. 


VJ/uiui  oiutc  lacf,  j vn  l , 

The  duet  from  “La  Forza  del  Destlno,” 
once  sung  by  Caruso  and  Seotti,  finished  I 
the  program,  bringing  the  voices  of  Gigli  I 
and  Do  Luca  together. 


Rudolph  Larsen  Plays  at  Town 
Hall,  Lynwood  Farnum  at 
Aeolian. 

Rudolph  Larsen,  violinist  of  consider- 
able native  skill  and  added  scholarship, 
gave  an  interesting  recital  at  Town  Hall 
last  evening.  He  played  Bruch's  second 
Concerto  in  D minor  and  rounded  out  a 
somewhat  pretentious  program  with  some 
very  exacting  pieces  by  Tartini-Krcislcr, 
Chopin-Auer,  Kersakow-Kreisler,  Bcc- 
thoven-Auer,  Popper-Auer,  Schumann- 
Auer,  Sarasate.  Wicniawski  and  Brahms. 
Robert  O'Connor  was  at  the  piano. 

Lynwood  Farnum.  distinguished  or- 
ganist, played  a weil-chosen  organ  pro- 
gram at  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon. 

A diversified  list  included  works  of 
Edward  Shippen  Barne,  Philip  ..James, 
H.  B.  Jepson,  Rheinberger.  Pietro  Yon, 
Roger  Dueasse,  Georges  Jacob,  R.  S. 
Stoughton,  Henselt,  Kreigcr,  a choral 
prelude  and  Passacaglia  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Society,  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  evening,  repeated 
its  matinee  program  of  Thursday  with 
Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  as  the  soloist. 

WALTON  PYRE  RECITAL. 

Well-Known  Dramatic  Interpreter 
Gives  “Francesca  da  Rimini.” 

At  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  Walton. 
Pvre,  well-known  dramatic  interpreter, 
actor'  and  reader,  gave  a dramatic  recital 
which  involved  the  personation  of  the 
eight  male  characters  of  George  Henry 
linker’s  tragedy,  “Francesca  da  Rinum, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  text 
from  memory.  An  audience  composed  of 
students  and  followers  of  poetic  drama 
and  tragic  histrionism  attended. 

GIVE  SECOND  NOON  CONCERT 


Ca  pat* I i : 


at 


Forge- 


A adienc6 
Oerunien  Musical. 

The  second  of  the  UH2-23  series  of 
noonday  mnaicales  under  the  direction  of  | 
the  La  Forge-Bcrumen  Studios  was 
given  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hail  with  a 
capacity  a ulinm-  present. 

The  program  opqnod  with  Sterniierg  s 
“Etude  de  Concert"  (Op.  101!)  played  by, 
the  Duo-Art  piano,  reproducing  JoseD 
Hoff  mail's  interpretation.  I‘,a'v.r<!”<le 
Tihhctt  a voung  California  baritone, 
sang  the  prologue  from  ”1  ngliaeeu 
showing  a finely-tempered  voitc  nliif 
he  handled  with  ease.  Erin  Bal.ard,  pi- 
anist. played  ’.’Theme  and  \ anations _ 

xiii  .aft  . 




Felix  Salmond’s  ’Cello  Recital. 

Felix  Salmond,  the  English  violon- 
cellist, who  made  his  first  appearance 
and  a very  favorable  Impression  as  an 
artist  in  New  York  last  Spring,  and 
who  also  appeared  with  the  Beethoven 
Association  a few  days  ago,  gave  a re- 
cital of  his  own  yesterday  afternoon  In 
the  Town  Hall.  He  had  an  audience 
that  comprised  numerous  musicians,  who 
found  much  in  his  playing  to  admire. 

He  gave  a large  proportion  of  pre- 
classical  pieces,  namely,  by  Henry  Ec- 
cles,  VivaJdi,  Sammartlni  and  Veraclni, 
the  latter’s  ’ being  a sonata  in  three 
movements.  These  were  played  with  a 
piano  accompaniment  written  out  from 
the  ” continuo  ” or  figured  bass  by 
Joseph  Salmon  of  Paris,  a task  that  re- 
quires not  only  taste  but  a musicianship 
steeped  in  the  styles  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  and  in  its  tech- 
nical essentials.  His  modern  pieces  in- 
cluded a sonata  in  F sharp  minor  by 
Jean  HurC,  Henry  Hadley’s  ” Autumn  || 
Twilight,”  dedicated  to  Mr.  Salmond, 
and  Glazunoff’s  “ serenade  Espagnole.”  ! 

Mr.  Salmond’s  high  technical  accom- 
plishments, his  Impeccable  intonation.  } 

, ills  freedom  of  bowing  and  of  phrasing  , 
and  fine  tone  are  put  at  the  service  of  < 
a real  musicianship  that  sees  In  the  | 
violoncello  an  Instrument  for  musical  j 
expressiveness  that  steadfastly  keeps  it  I 
devoted  to  the  real  task  and  its  char-  I 
acterlstic  style  and  that  will  have  j 
naught  to  do  with  exploiting  It  as  a 
medium  for  technical  bravura. 

Veraclni  s sonata  is  a fine  specimen 
of  its  period,  belonging  to  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Salmond’s 
appreciation  of  its  style  and  his  eym-  1 
pathy  with  It  were  embodied  In  his  per- 
formance. 

Hurd  s sonata  has  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  modern,  but  not  the 
most  modern,  French  style.  Its  date, 
1903,  explains  that.  It  is  in  one  move- 
ment,. in  which  at  least  three  of  tho 
usual’  sonata  movements  are  discernible 
without  much  difficulty.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  sonata  made  a deep  im- 
pression of  either  individuality  or  orig- 
inality or  of  profound  Interest.  Tho 
opening  movement  lacks  pregnancy  of 
theme  and  importance  of  development. 

A movement  that  follows,  in  a rhythm 
suggestive  of  the  waltz,  is  graceful  and 
event  piquant,  and  there  is  a more  pas- 
sionate and  eloquent  quality  in  the  pas- 
sage that  follows  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  composition.  Mr.  Salmond  played 
it  with  zeal  and  conviction,  and  so  dl« 
Mr.  Walter  Golde.  who  had  a serious 
task  allotted  him  in  the  piano  part. 

Benno  Moiselwitsch’*  Recital. 

Benno  Moiselwitsch,  pianist,  who  has 
•come  to  New  York  from  England  In  the 
last  two  seasons,  has  come  again,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall,  where  there 
was  a large  audience.  He  established 
himself  among  New  York  music  lovers 
as  a pianist  of  admirable  Powers, 
musically  as  well  as  technically,  of  high 
rank  and  as  a musician  of  individuality 
and  frequently  of  remarkable  personal 

ChHts"program  yesterday  began  with  two 
of  the  most  substantial  and  best  tried 
numbers  of  the  virtuoso  s repertory . 
Beethoven's  sonata  in  C,  dedicated  to 
Count  Waldstein,  and  Schumann  | 

“ Etudes  Symphoniques.  He  follower; 

■with  Ravel's  ” Toccata,  ana  iayi 

ibv  Medtner,  a Russian  composer,  who~e 
music  Mr.  Moiselwitsch  has  several 
times  brought  forward  before.  Chopin  s 
“ Barcarole.”  Debussy’s  prelude.  The 
Wind  in  the  Desert.”  and  Busoni  s ar 
mneement  of  Liszt  s Mephtsto  waltz. 

Mr  Moiselwitsch' s tone  is  finely  mod- 
ulated in  color,  and  in  delicate  grada- 
Hnrm-  there  is  crispness  and  clear  ar 

r‘”“rv.“Hrs'i a&i 

pllclty  that  io  both  the  com- 

interpret  the  .p  were  frequently 

?0S7n=tln?  effects  Beethoven’S  sonata 

certain 

KsesWtem At  inthe  spirit  of 

he,nocfavWgliassandnoesV?n 
phrase., eloquent  and 

Pnf  technique.  But 


and  Beethoven's  “Waldstein’*  so 
for  the  first  time.  Those  two  sta 
having  been  got  out  of  the.  way, 
there  remained  a third  group  of 
shorter  numbers  with  a strong  ten- 
dency to  the  modern.  They  were 
mostly  technique  bits,  murderous  on 
the  wrist,  but  Mr.  Molseiwltsch  stood  ij 
the  test  admirably  and  garnered  con- 
siderable applause. 

In  Ravel’s  “Toccata,”  with  its 
lood  of  staccati,  his  .work  was  like 
:liat  of  a painter.  He  created  an  at- 
nosphere  like  a broad,  flat  back-j 
ground  against  which  a simple  themei 
itood  out  like  a.  slender  thread  of 
jrilllant  color.  The  eye  gets  similar 
jffects  in  Japanese  prints. 

He  played.  Medtneris  ’’Idyll”  with 

fine  feeling  for  the  plastic  quality 
>f  this  delicate  work,  and  hrous-hii 


_ delicate  work,  and  brought) 

onsiderable  intellect  and  delicacy  td 
'ear  upon  the  verbose  Chopin  “Bar-j 
arolle.”  He  gave  a scholarly  read-i 
xg  to  Bebussy’s  “Wind  in  theTiesert.’ 

.nd  a nervous,  incisive  rendition  ti 
chat  confirmed  "show-piece,”  Liszt's 
“Mephisto  Waltz.” 

There  is  something  warm  and  round 
and  solid  and  sound  about  Mr.  Moisell 
witsch's  touch  that  is  a relief  in  thesd 
days  of  either  languishing  softness  of 
hard-as-nails  brittleness.  He  can 
mould  his  tone  to  the  widest  variety 
of  mood.  And  that  is  enough,  almost 
on  which  to  build  any  reputation. 

RECITAL  BY  SALMOND. 

It  may  be  a trusim  that  the  closest 
man-made  approach  Jo  the  human 
voice  is  the  cello.  But  few  make  the 
saying  so  clear  as  did  Felix  Salmond 
yesterday  afternoon  at  his  Town  Hall 
recital.  Here  is  a man  who,  like  the 
heroes  of  popular  songs,  can  make  the 
Instrument  "talk.”  He  had  as  many 
gradations  and  modulations  as  the 
_ human  voice  itself,  and  they  were  a 

Kal  more  pleasant  to  hear  than  many 
| have  heard  from  platforms  this 
rumn.  A tone  of  velvety  softness 
l masculine  firmness,  full  of  warmth 
but  without  sentimentality — this  t 
what  his  public  heard  In  Vivaldi’ 
"Sicilienne,”  fqr  instance. 

And  how  different  the  boisterous  at 
tack  in  the  "Vivace”  (Sammartini) 
which  followed  immediately!  Thie 
number  was  played  throughout  with 
finesse  and  strength.  -Then  he  gave  i 
fine  reading  to  Veracln’s  sonata  in  I 
minor.  There  was  a virile  "bite’’  tej 
bis  bowing  in  the  allegro,  yet  he  ad- 
justed it  to  a microscopic  nicety  in  th< 
pianissimos.  It  was  a fine  poetic  in- 
terpretation as  a unity,  with  the  poist 
and  balance  of  an  Ionic  colonnade. 

Hure's  F sharp  minor  sonata  anc 
three  numbers  by  Hadley,  Cui  and  the 

ubiquitous  Glazouniff  closed  the  lidJ 
Small  wonder  his  audience  demanded  S 
bows  and  bows! 

EOY  PIANIST  PLAYS. 

Jascha  Silberman,  boy  pianist,  ap- 1 
peared  in  the  evening  at  Aeolian  HaU.I 
The  program  was  somewhat  oldej 
than  the  boy,  for  there  'vas  Bach^ 
Italian  Concerto,  some  Searlatt  .1 
Schumann,  Chopin-,  Rubinstein  a J 
Mendelssohn— and  some  others.  JuslI 
the  things  they  used  to  play  oack  i I 
•95  What  would  be  preferable  is 
pianist  who  had  “debuted”  in  the  .• 
and  some  music  which  was  youpg  n 
1922  But  maybe  the  young  pianls 
will'  grow  up  to  these  and  w?  shal 
hear  them  under  his  ^ngers  in  194- 

I v,W  .ifji'i' 

Chaliapin,  Mme.  Calve  an 
McCormack  Make  Big' 
Musical  Day. 


phrase,  eloquent  a ^gP-«7hn!qiie.  Bui  | 
expression,  a~es  of  uncertain 

' mWE rTbe”  XulTf  !y m Ph  ont q u e s ” 

rhythm.  The  ,,  ,,  conception  and 

SS.28* 

tatlon.  _ 

Mn  ^Segie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Benno  Moiseiwitsch’s  piano 
recital  the  Schumann  symphonic 
etudes  were  heard  for  perhaps  thd 
’steenth  time  thus  far  in  the  season.) 


Hy  W.  J.  HENDERSO-V. 

Feodor  Chaliapin,  the  dlstinguisi 
Russian  bass,  reappeared  before  a lo> 
.M.dlencc  in  a concert  in  Carnegie  H 
last  evening.  At  7 o’clock  the  hall  v 
besieged  by-  eager  throngs  waiting 
snap  up  any  tickets  that  might  be,*' 
although  it  had  been  published  that 
house  was  already  sold  out.  1 1"  of 
waiting  ones  gained  admission.  Wi 
ihc  standing  room  had  become 
c rowded  that  late  arrivals  cou 
iheir  seats  only  by-  football  tactics 
sale  of  tickets  was  stopped. 

At  9 o’clock  it  became  necessary 
< lear  tho  lobby  of  the  solidly  jami 
ihrong  still  clamoring  t«r  admiasi'j 
The  clamorers  were  sent  Into  the'  t’u 
;mj  guards  were  stationed  at  the  , 

1 ranee  doors.  Even  then  abou. 
versons  remained  on  the  sidewalk.  < 

. Icntly  hoping  that  in  some  magWflBfi 
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list!.  | 


Was  such  nSt  those 
Chaliapin’s  entertain- 
n.  The  program  was 
_ . . _ _ .birtowitz  played  u piano 

r.  after  which  the  basso  appeared 
<J  was  welcomed  with  lone  continued 
nplatisa.  According  to  his  custom  he 
nnounced  each  song  by  the  number 
lontlfying  it  in  the  little  book  of  texts, 
aufig  a group  beginning  inappro- 
tcly  enough  with  Rimsky-Korsakov's 
The  Gloomy  Day  Is  Ended."  As  there 
ere  nine  concerts,  all  crowded,  yester- 
iy  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as 
oomy  from  the  artists'  or  the  mon- 
gers’ point  of  view. 

Nicolas  Levicnne  played  'cello  solos, 
ax  Rabinowltz  performed  again,  Mr. 
hallapin  sang  another  group  of  songs 
i d the  concert  was  over.  Tl  remains 
ily  to  note  that  the  eminent  singer 
as  in  tho  best  of  voice  and  that  Ills 
rt  once  more  chained  tiie  attention  of 
,*ery  listener. 

There  was  nothing  very  exciting  about 
Symphony  Society  concert  in  Aeo- 
an  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  in  spite 
tho  fact  that  Mme.  Emma  Calve  was 
te  soloist.  The  famous  old  singer  de- 
vered  herself  of  the  air  of  Sapho  from 
ounod’s  opera  of  that  name,  and  later 
the  program  of  a group  of  songs. 
>me  French,  some  Russian  sung  in  ; 
ngllsh  and  others  in  Spanish.  She  was 
it  in  her  best  vocal  condition.  The 
lice  was  constricted,  the  tones  often 
ridont  and  sometimes  above  the  pitch, 
ut  a great  artist  is  always  a great 
rtiat,  and  doubtless  many  auditors  who 
id  never  heard  Mme.  Calve  before  rec- 
irnized  the  presence  of  an  eloquent,  in- 
rpreter  of  the  old  school  which  educed 
amatle  power  from  mastery  of  vocal 
•lor,  accent  and  shading. 

Mme.  Cairo  was  happiest  yesterday 
i her  singing  of  the  Gounod  music.  It 
,v  better  for  the  voice  and  it  was,  as 
always  has  been,  immediately  suited 
' tfle  singer's  temperament  and  imagi- 
itlon.  She  was  less  comfortable  in 
mbs  of  her  songs,  but  the  audience 
MWred  great  joy  over  alt  she  did  and 
impelled  an  addition  to  the  program 
at. 

1 The  orchestral  numbers  conducted  by 
I 'alter  Damrosch  were  Beethoven’s 
I giitli  symphony,  Liadov’s  “From  the 
pocalypse”  and  Aifvejn's  "Mldsom- 
iarraka.”  The  presentation  of  these 
,ree  compositions  created  in  the  audi- 
hrium  an  atmosphere  of  ropose  en- 
rely  consonant  with  the  natural  pan- 
ri eolation  of  an  unseasonably  warm 
[rihbatli  afternoon.  The  senses  were 
piled,  the  mind  gently  floated  into  a 
[’Sion  of- calms.  And  this  rnood  perse-  ' 
'red,  too.  in  the  face  of  Liadov’s  vio- 
! nt  efforts  to  delineate  the  angel  with  , 
he  rainbow  bn  his*head,  the  little  book 
i his  right  hand  and  the  utterance  of 
he  thunders  when  he  had  spoken. 

The  bass  drum  inevitably  attended  to 
ie  thunder  business,  but  the  days  when 
incert  audiences  thought  seriously  of 
iss  drum  doings  have  gone.  As  for  ! 
Ifveri,  his  music  was  at  any  rate  can-  I 
id  in  its  confession  cf  simplicity.  It  ! 
mde  no  attempt  at  picturing  unspeak-  ' 
Me  tilings,  but  sang  the  merry  songs  i 
f a midsummer  festival  in  Sweden,  ! 
here,  there  are  hundreds  pf  good  .folk  i 
mes  to  Imitate  and  a musical  people  ! 

• 'enjoy  them.  The  unfamiliar  compo-  I 
t.lons  were  well  played  by  the  excel- 
■nt  musiefans  of  the  Symphony  Society 
rchestra. 

John  McCormack’s  concert  in  the  Hip- 
I ’drome  yesterday  afternoon  reproduced 
| ‘ones  long  familiar  at'  his  entertain- 
[■ents.  The  theater  was  oacked.  The  ! 
1'Oor  was  in  good  voice.  The  audience  ! 
Ij'grilfled  its  pleasure  in  terms  unmis-  I 
likable  after  every  number.  There  were 
lumerous  encores.  Rudolf  Bochko  per- 
I’Tmcd  some  violin  solos  to  fill  in  the 
I ’aces  between  Mr.  McCormack's  groups 
|f  songs.  The  audience  was  kind  to 
|lm. 

The  program  was  characteristic.  Mr- 
BjeCormack  always  begins  with  old  airs,  j 
I'hlch  he  sings  as  few  others  can.  A ‘ 
l-eond  group  yesterday  contained  lyrics 
ly  Franck,  Party.  Arthur  Foote  fa  new 
liie  called  "Song  of  the  Mill”)  and 
B "chard  Strauss  > "Allersaelen”  mas- 
uerading  as  “All  Souls’  Day").  Some  | 
id  Irish  airs  preceded  the  final  group, 

! h Jch  included  a.  new  song,  "The  Little 
: i-ees,’’  by  Harry  Osgood.  It  was  an  I 
rreeable  concert.  Mr.  McCormack  will 
|ive  another  November  28. 


’irst  rrrtLDHBV’f*  musicale. 

The  first  or  three  Sunday  afternoon 
"miniature  musIcaleS”  for  children  was 
given  yesterday  at  the  Punch  and  Judy 
Theater,  Charles  N.  Drake  Is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  concerts,  llo  says  his  pur- 
pose in  giving'  tho  series  is  not  only  to 
help  develo-'  iho  appreciation  ami  stim- 
ulate the  Interest  ol’  young  folk  In  good 
music,  but  to  impress  them  with  tin*: 
idea  that  going  to  a conceit  means  a 
really  good  time.  The  program  had, 
among  other  selections,  Kreislor’s  ar- 
rangement of  a Each  gavotuy  and  his 
own  "Tambourin  Chinois.”  with  Her- 
bert Dlttler,  violinist,  and  the  songs 
"Snow  Fairies’’  by  Forsyth,  and  Leh- 
mann's "Rebecca  Who  Slammed  Doors 
for  Fun  and  Perished  Miserably,”  with 
"Miss  Bobby"  Besler  as  the  singer.  The 
program  was  much  enjoyed  by  tho  audi- 
ence, which  included  not  a few  adults. 

I [ By  Deems  Taylor  J 


Tha$  largeBt  and  most  demo- 
cratic of  all  fraternal  orders, 

John  McCormack  Association,  he)' 
successful  meeting  at  the  Hippt/ \ • ' 
yesterday  afternoon.  Inasmuch,  as 
every  Beat  was  occupied,  with  four  or 
five  hundred  associate  members  seated 
on  catnip  chairs  in  front  of  the  elegant 
folding  landscape  that  graces  the 
Hippodrome  stage  on  Sunday  after- 
noons^lt  is  safe  to  aasumo  that  a 
quorum  was  present. 

John  McCormack  is  a difficult  per-  [ 
son  to  review.  In  the  first  place,  his  [ 
voice  is  exactly  what  It  was  before 
his  spring  attack  of  tonsillitis,  thus 
eliminating  one  fruitful  topic  of  dis-  j 
cuaslon.  In  the  second  place,  he  is 
singing  with  such  magnificent  artls-  ‘ 
try,  so  ?nuch  better,  in  fact,  than 
most  of  the  singers  whose  appeal  is 
supposed  to  be  only  to  the  cultured 
few,  that  one  cannot  reasonably  com- 
plain about  hia  popularity.  It  iB  a 
popularity  that  forces  one  to  believe, 
however  reluctantly,  that  the  public 
does  rise  to  great  art  when  it  has  a 
chance. 

One  can  only  hunt  zealously  for 
j minor  flaws.  And  after  patient  lis- 
tening we  did  manage  to  detect  a 
trace  of  shrillness  in  his  delivery  of 
| a phrase  that  occurred  about  balf- 
jway  through  Lotti’s  “Pur  dicesti.” 
j That  is  not  much  of  a flaw,  but  it 
| was  the  best  we  could  do.  Other  - 
jwlse,  he  sang  his  openings  group  of 
Italian  classics,  which  also  included 
Perl’s  ‘‘Gioite  aj,  canto  mio„  and  the 
faithful  “Caro  mio  ben,”  with  abso- 
lute perfection  of  style,  diction, 
phrasing  and  vocalism. 

How  many  living  singers  could 
make  an  audience  of  five  thousand 
people  sit  and  applaud  wtdly  while  he 
J sang  Italian  arias  of  the  seventeenth, 
'eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries? 
Not  only  did  they  listen  to  that  group, 
but  they  heard  with  obvious  pleas- 
ure a second  group  that  Included 
Cesar  Franck’s  “La  Procession”  and 
Strauss's  “Allerseelen.”  Then  came  the 
Irish  folksongs,  for  which  alone  they 
thought  they  had  come.  Afourth  group 
comprised  Winter  Watt’s  “The  Poet 
Sings,”  Stanford's  “Johneen,”  Schnei- 
der's "Flower  Rain”  and  an  alluring 
"first  time,”  Harry  Osgood’s  “The  Lit- 
tle Trees.”  Rudolph  Bochko,  violin- 
ist, was  the  assisting  artist,  playing 
two  agreeable  groups.  The  accom- 
panist was  the  familiar  and  capable 
Edwin  Schneider. 


P“'f?chrh  q nctmrrah va  .•ez’«  ”Chan«otit; 
Espagnolea,”  rffc  which  tho  lower 
register  of  her  great  voice  was  at  Its 
sombre  best.  Not  oven  she  could 
make  Berlioz’s  "La  Captive”  any- 
thing but  rather  amorphous  and 
dreary,  but  she  did  Gretchanlnoff’s 
"Cradle  Song”  delightfully. 

The  orchestra  played  Beethoven's 
eighth  symphony  and  two  novelties 
Lladoff’s  “F’rom  the  Apocalypse"  and 
Alfven’s  Swedish  rhapsody,  "Midsotn 
morvaka.”  Liadoff  was  exactly  Mme 
Calvo’s  present  age,  fifty-eight,  when 
ho  wrote  his  tone  poem,  which  proves 
merely  that  Mme.  Calve  has  pro-' 
grossed  further  in  her  art  that  Lia- 
doff had  in  his.  The  work  is  supposed 
to  be  a "symphonic  picture”  of  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Revelation,  but  it  might  just 

as  well  have  been  called  "A  Week  atl 
Bayreuth." 

Wagner  must  have  made  a terrific! 
impression  on  the  young  Russians  of  | 
the  seventies.  Glazdnoff  exhibited  I 
the  stigmata  of.the  immortal  Richard  j 
last  Thursday  in  his  fifth  symphony,  j 
and  Liadoff  yesterday  made  no  secret  J 
of  his  own  leanings.  Toward  tho  end  i 
of  the  piece  he  drops  into  the  Russian  | 
liturgical  mode  and  manages  an  in- 
dividual and  impressive  finish,  but 
otherwise  his  Apocalypse  is  nothing 
but  a series  of  recollections  of  the 
themes  and  scoring  of  “Tristan’’  and 
the  Ring,  rather  loosely  put  together 
with  Russia  cement. 

The  Alfven  rhapsody  is  far  less 
pretentious  and  far  more  diverting. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  frank  dance 
music,  a few  folk-like  tunes  cleverly 
developed  and  scored  with  piquancy 
and  humor.  It  contains  some  delec- 
table remarks  for  the  English  horns, 
based  on  a theme  that  is  for  all  the 
world  like  that  childhood  classic,  "Go 
Tell  Aunt  Sally  the  Old  Gray  Goose 
Is  Dead,"  some  enchanting  Slapstick 
comedy  for  the  bassoon,  and  a pret- 
tily sentimental  interlude  for  muted 
strings.  The  finish  is  rather  conven- 
tionally boisterous,  but  the  piece  as  a 
whole  is  unpretentious  and  charming 
of  its  kind.  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
it J to  say  that  it  ou#ht  to  be  enor- 
mously successful  at  the  hands  o”  the 
Rialto  or  Capitol  orchestras. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 
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Mme,  Calvfi'n  volco  bo c 
not  In  bo  srood  condition 
Boaaon.  There  wore  nom 
tones,  and  occasionally 


ned  yesterday 
fih  it  was  lost 
fine  rich  low 
jm«  fine  hl^h 


The  New  York  Symphony. 

The  appearance  of  Mme.  Calvd  for  the 
nrst  time  this  season  and  the  first  per- 
formance of  two  orchestral  composi- 
tions added  to  Beethoven’s  eighth 
symphony,  did/  not  succeed  in  making 
the  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society,  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
wall  an  Interesting  or  inspiring  one. 

^the 

rte’  ;*  Mid^mmtrfVl^e.’’SWedi3h 

veraes°of  etnde,2  L°  illustrate  three 
of  Revelatlon»  en  K c.haDter  of  the  Book 
clothld  with  a th°  mlghty  angel 

his  head  and  a rainbow  on 

a lion  roarefR  °!d  volce • as  when 

S The  XTsu*  Ut‘fred  Ws  -I-"  Cried> 

something  vew  brims nf  thil  passage  ,s 

Liadoff  fucceedeu  l ,and  verV  1°^' 
occasions  very  loud  i?„n  ?®Y?,ra! 

freely  the  kind  of 
known  as  brilliant, 
what  he  a’ 


> ones.  Tho  mlddlo  volco  has  less  beauty 
i of  quality,  and  there  was  occasional  un- 
certainty of  Intonation  and  loss  of  con- 
trol. But  there  was  the  Innate  dramatic 
power,  the  force  of  expression,  to 
heighten  which  she  could  no  more  avoid 
gesture,  posture,  facial  expression  and 
expression  of  tho  hendH  and  arms  than 
Bhe  could  avoid  breathing.  There  was 
frequently  the  artist’s  Inevitable  beauty 
of  phrase,  the  technical  resource  that 
made  many  dangerous  things  possible 
for  her.  Thore  was  warm  applause  for 
ail  that  Mme.  Caivft  did,  and  Indulgence 
for  what  she  did  not  do. 

Mr.  Chaliapin's  Hong  Recital. 

Fyodor  Chaliapin’s  return  to  this  coun- 
try makes  for  the  satisfaction  of  a largo 
number  of  music  lovers  among  his  own  . 
compatriots  In  New  York  and  of  many 
others  besides,  as  was  shown  by  the  size 
and  temper  of  the  audience  that  greeted 
him  at  his  first  “song  recital  —If  it 
can  be  called  such— last  evening  In  Car-  I 
negle  Hall.  It  was  presumably  duo  to  I 
yesterday’s  pressure  upon  the  various  | 
places  where  music  Is  made  In  New  York 
that  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  allowed  to  be 
heard  In  Carnegie  Hall  rather  than  In 
some  other  auditorium  much  less  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  And  for  this  those 
to  whom  musical  results  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  auditors  were  duly  thankful.  It 
Is  needless  to  say  that,  the  hall  was 
crowded  to  Its  utmost  capacity  and  that  ' 
many  would-be  listeners  were  kept  on 
the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Chaliapin's  singing  offered  noth- 
ing new  to  the  admirers  of  his  art.  As 
he  always  has  done,  he  Issued  no  prog- 
ram, but  announced  by  Its  number -in 
his  little  book  of  words  the  song  he 
was  about  to  sing.  They  Included  tne 
great  variety  that  he  has  always  of- 
fered. a large  number  of  Russian  songs, 
together  with  German  Lieder  and  others. 
Of  each  one  he  made  a drama  in  mini- 
ature, filled  with  emotion,  charged  with 
the  greatest  variety  and  Intensity  of 
dramatic  expression  not  only  In  his 
vocalization  and  his  declamation,  but 
also  In  his  facial  play,  his  posture,  his 
gestures.  This  is  not  for  everybody  to 
attempt;  hut  as  he  sings  It  is  highly 
effective,  especially  when  he  knows  the 
song  so  well  that  he  does  not  have  to 
hold  his  gold  lorgnettes  to  his  eyes 
to  fix  them  upon  the  page  of  music.  The 
use  of  lorgnettes  Is  a serious  interfer- 
ence with  Mr.  Chaliapin’s  methods  of 
vocal  expression.  Fortunately,  It  is  sel- 
dom' necessary. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  was  In  good  voice  last 
evening.  The  voice  is  a noble  organ,  of 
great  sonority  and  capable  of  Infinite 
modulation  of  power,  of  emotional  po- 
tency, of  dramatic  suggestion.  There 
were  moments  when  its  intonation 
was  not  absolutely  correct,  when  the 
beautv  of  Its  quality  was  for  a passing 
instant  dulled.  But  these  were  in- 
significant in  the  sum  of  Mr.  Chaliapin’s 
achievement.  Granting  the  validity  of 
his  methods  of  interpreting  certain 
songs,  whose  composers  unquestionably 
conceived  them  in  a different  vein,  his 
singing  is  profoundly  affecting.  'But  in 
his  song  recitals  there  is  always  in 
evidence  the  great  dramatic  impersona- 
tor straining  at  the  leash. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  was  assisted  by  Max 
Rablnowltch.  pianist,  and  Nicholas  Le- 
vienne,  'cellist,  both  brilliant  and  com-  ! 
petent  players,  whose  performances  were  I 
listened  to  with  all  the  patience  that 
could  be  expected  In  the  intervals  of 
the  singer’s  appearances. 


FRANCIS  ROGERS  IN  RECITAL. 


and  he  applied 
Instrumentation 
But  If  it  were  asked 


be  diffieuft*"V^t 11  to’,  th,e  answer  would 
PieC.e.Jn  yhlch  sound 


“ot;°  or  less  fury  signify  little 

agreeable* * 3 *  small^11  <as  th#  comP°ser  of 
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Knnff ._yesterday  as  If  musical 


MISS  KREMER  IN  FOLK  SONGS. 

I : — 

j rogrsm  Given  in  3Iany  Moods  and 
Languages. 

Miss  Isa  Kremer,  the  ballad  singer  of 
uropean  renown,  who  was  first  heard 

I I this  country  a week  ago,  gave  her 
Itcond  program  of  folk  songs  yester- 
[ay  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Her 
I ltertaimnent  resembled  the  one  she 
[ive  here  before. 

On  a small,  elevated  platform  at  the 
inter  of  the  stage,  illuminated  both  by  ! 
)fe  footlights  and  a spot  light.,  she  ap-  ; 
ared,  garbed  in  a costume  of  gold  and  j 
ver  design,  and  by  means  of, a large; 
'iety  of  voice  coloring,  facial  play  j 
i gesture,  interpreted  folk  songs  in  ! 
. 811 M moods  and  languages.  She  was 
J’illiant  to  see,  as  her  performance- was 
illlant,  and  she  deeply  stirred  a largo 
idience.  Yasha  Bunchuk  added  to  the 
I rograin  by  giving  some  cello  solos 


j At  Aeolian  Hall  another  fairly  well 
known  singer,  Emma  Calve  by  name, 
held  forth  as  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  was 
Mme.  Calve’s  first  appearance  this 
year,  and  she  had  a riotous  welcome. 
She  sang  twice.  After  last  year’s  re- 
appearance, when  ,she  came  back  to 
astonish  every  one  with  the  beauty  of 
her  ageless  voice,  her  singing  of 
Gounod’s  “Stances  de  Sapho”  was  a 
little  disappointing.  The  slow  tempo 
and  long-drawn  phrasing  seemed  to 
trouble  her  considerably,  for  she  tired 
perceptibly  b'efore  the  end,  display- 
ing an  unwonted  tremolo  and  lapsing 
occasionally  from  the  pitch. 

She  came  triumphantly  into  her 
own  in  a group  of  songs  with  piano 
accompaniment.  Here  her  strength 
was  less  severely  taxed,  and  she  rose 
at  times  to  heights  that  thrilled  and 
delighted  her  auditors.  She  sung 
GretchantnofFs  "My  Native  Land,” 
in  English,  and  very  perceptible  Eng- 
lish it  was.  Particularly  fine  was  her 
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of  dLloS-uin^dfideal.of  an  obvl°us  sort  I 
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ness  o ,h  j crescendo  In  boisterous- 
thlt  rhM  ®£d’  11  ls  SW  enough  music 
tend  tdn  P,°i  g0  v,eT.y  def'P.  nor  pre- 
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miration  v,warmth  and  ardor  of  ad- 
miration as  she  was  on  her  return  to 

ih  greeting  Ptha»t°rm  'aSi  sfason-  It  was 
a greeting  that  seemed  to  touch  her. 

Her  mood  was  of  Autumnal  sombi  eness ; 

8Ucb  was  the  mood  of  the  music 
she  sang. 

might  further  be  said  that  this 
music  was  mostly  of  the  extreme  of  dull- 
aU  measured  In  tempo,  and  calling 
,e  °r..none  of  the  well-remembered 
characteristics  of  other  ^years.  Such  were 
especially  the  Intolerably  tedious  ’ s tan- SO £/SA  AND  BAND  PLAY 
?.  I ,,m  Gounod’s  extinct  opera  of 
Sapho.  Mme.  Calvd  could  not  make 
them  endurable.  There  was  much  same- 
and  monotony  of  mood  In  the  songs 
with  piano  accompaniment  that  she 
sang  later  (one  of  them  In  English)  and 
only  when  she  gave  a Spanish  song  In 
Spanish  as  an  encore  was  there  a flash 
of  the  old  brilliancy,  the  old  gayety  and 
bravura. 


Barytone  Gives  Varied  Program 
in  Excellent  Style. 

EVanc-is  Rogers,  distinguished  Ameri- 
can barytone,  gave  his  annual  New 
York  recital,  with  Isidore  Luokstone  at 
the  piano,  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town 
Hall.  He  had  a large  audience  of  dis- 
criminating music  lovers.  His  program 
was  made  up  of  a good  variety  of  classic 
and  modern  gems  of  lyric  art.  Some  of 
the  numbers  were  the  "Tuita  Rea”  air 
from  Handel's  opera,  "Scipione  Eotte- 
g&ri's  air,  “Mi  Parto the  “Elle  m’a 
prodigue”  air  from  Sacclilnl’s  "Oedipe 
a Colonne Mozart's  "Das  Veilchen 
tho  “Adelaide”  of  Beethoven,  and,  in 
the  closing  group,  a fifteenth  century 
“Chrlstmas  Carol”  by  Arnold  Bax,  the 
"Clown’s  Serenade”  of  Luckstone,  Vic-  - 
tor  Harris's  "Silver”  and  Edward  Ger-  j 
man’s  "My  Song  Is  of  the  Sturdy  North.” 
Mr.  Rogers’s  art  was  evidently  much 
enjoyed,  and  such  songs  as  Franz’s  ”Es 
hat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt”  and  the  “Eln 
Ton”  of  Cornelius,  where  his  polished 
stylo  and  beautiful  diction  appeared  in 
a strong-  light,  he  had  to  sing  twice.  Mr. 
Luckstone’s  accompaniments.  played 
from  memory,  were  admirable. 


ITALIAN  VIOLINIST  HEARD. 

Illuminato  Miserendino,  an  Italian 
violinist  who  was  first  heard  hero  in 
J915,  gave  a recital  last  evening  at 
Town  Hall.  His  good  program  included 
Wieniawski’s  cencerto  in  D minor,  the 
"Piemontese”  rhapsody  of  Sinigaglia 
and  for  the  first  number  Grieg’s  violin 
and  piano  sonata  in  C minor.  Frederic 
Kalin  was  the  pianist.  The  audience 
seemed  to  enjoy  greatly  the  music  pre- 
sented. 


j Lieutenant-Commander  John  Philip 
; Sousa  and  his  band,  assisted  by  the  Sev- 
j enth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.  Band  and  | 
Trumpet  Corps,  Lieut.  Francis  W.  Suth-  i 
Ci'land,  bandmaster,  gave  their  annual  j 
concert  in  this  city  at  the  Hippodrome 
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Plait  night  before  a great  audience.  It 
I was  tlie  eve  of  'lie  famous  bandmaster's 
r birthday  and.  within  a short  time,  at  the 
! enu  of  his  thirtieth  annual  tour  as  the 
I head  of  the  organization  which  bears 
’ his  name.  The  auditorium  took  on  a 
gala  appearance  through  the  decorations 
1 of  national  ll3gs  and  the  hags  of  the 
j navy  and  army.  Col.  Wade  Hays  ot 
;1  the  seventh  Regiment  and  his  staff  oc- 
cupied the  lower  box  to  the  left  of  the 

stage.  ,, 

A feature  of  the  • program  was  the 
presentation  by  Sousa,  during  the  inter 
issiou,  of  the  score  of  1 
march  entitled  "The  Gallant  Seventh 
to  the  regiment  through  Col.  Hays.  The 
march  was  written  m- honor  of  Francis 
' Sutherland,  th.e  first  man  of  his  regi- 
ment to  enlist  in  the  great  war,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
I Seventh  Regiment. 

Xear  the  end  of  the  program  the  regi- 
mental band  of  eighty  Pieces  joined 
Sousa's  band  of  100  pieces  in  the  first 
New  York  presentation  of  the  spirited 
work  In  the  list  was  also  Sousa’s  "A 
Bouquet  of  Beloved  Inspirations,”  of 
which  a note  stated  that  the  “compiler 
believes  the  theme*  embodied  in  this 
number  are  universally  admired  by 
music  lovers. 


exhort.ng  the  people  to  repentanceVpR 
He  has  also  a record  in  America  which  — — - - - , 

might  profitably  be  made  the  subject  who  has  been  more  active  of  late  than 
of  investigation  by  some  musical  anti-  ,ie  was  fo  scveraI  seasons,  and  whose 
quary.  Next  came  a Si»llfenne  by  admirable  accompaniments  always  pro- 
Vivaldi,  of  whom  we  know  more  be-  v>de  a rich  background  for  the  art  of 
cause  he  provided  Bach  with  a large  any  singer, 
mass  of  material  for  harpsichord  and 
orcan  deces.  Th*»r»  « u..  o 


Mao  r^] 

lie  be  | 


greatest  of  Europe’s  violinists. 

Archaic  music,  all  of  it  (and  probably 

mission,  of  the  score  r ^ Jewy  freshness  and  grace;  and  the  final 

™or.vh  entitled  The  Valiant  oeven  movement  of  the  sonata  surprisingly  in 

id vancc  of  its  day  to  modern  ears.  All 
>t  if  played,  too,  as  such  music  ought 

I to  be  played,  with  the 


XIK?  Oflllf,  V*  . u,.  j ...0  ..  ■ 

and  styles  with  Intelligence  and  with  a 
finish  which  proved  that  he  had  studied 
each  lyric  carefully.  His  phrasing  and 
shading  were  good.  His  tone  production  I 
was  generally  free,  and  in  the  deliverdy 
of  head  tones  he  showed  the  kind  of  | 
skill  that  many  singers  seek  but  fail  to  j 
find.  ! 

Mr.  .Johnston’s  vonce  is  one  of  small 
, , . ...  ,,  . .power  and  limited  color.  His  best  ef- 

liw  P’i‘yed’  wlth  }he  symmetry  offort8  could  not  overcome  its  tendency  to 
phrase,  the  puie  and  noble  tone,  thec]oth  it3elf  in  sombreness,  and  this  de- ; 
1 strong  grace  and  graceful  strength,  the  feated  the  singer-s  attempts  at  com-; 
repose  winch  we  feel  to  be  the  essential  munlcatlon  of  feeling  in  many  instances,  j 
quality  of  everything  in  art  entitled  toThe  aCCOmpanimenU5  were  well  played  by 
be  called  classic,  from  a bit  ot  verse  or  charIes  A.  Bakor. 

prose  to  a Grecian  temple.  , 1 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time,[ 

Mr.  Salinond,  with  the  fine  collabora-  ; 

tion  of  Walter  Golde,  played  a sonata. 


llsh  songs.  Miss 
Beethoven’s  “ Ich  _ 
Debussy  songs  was  eha 
she  had  to  repeat  his 
and  there  was  some  me 
the  higher  ranges  of 
Strauss's  ” Heimkehr.” 
But  she  needed  a little 
tion  besides  the  grace  thz 
Handel  s ” Come  and  Tr 
fuller  throated  and  more 
terance  in  ” Die  Tromn 
from  Beethoven's  “ Egt 
and  more  warmth,  in  B 
Sonntag  Morgen.”  This, 
the  lack  that  keeps  Miss 
tng  from  reaching  a higl 
it  does — something  that 
called  “ temperament,”  t 
be  learned  and  of  whic 
presentment  is  worse  tha 
it  is  a thing  that  sometir 
there  is  plenty  of  opportu 
In  Miss  Maurel’s  art.  Ti 
that  there  is  an  admirabl- 
grow  on. 
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in  F sharp  minor  for  pianoforte  and 1 
violoncello  by  Jean  Hure,  a beautiful! 
uslc  lovers.  | Piece  of  modern  romanticism,  in  which  [ 

Sousa  marches  figured  in  the  encores.  I both  instruments  spoke  in  their  purest; 
John  Emerson,  president  of  the  Actors’  idiom  and  sang  music  on  which  a mys- ! 
Equity  made  a speech  of  congratula-  tical  melancholy  threw  a gentle  gloom 
tion  in  the  name  of  actorh  and  gave  and  a jocund  fancy  played  in  eerie  iri- ! 
holloa  in  their  name  a splendid  lloral  descence.  Finally  there  were  short! 
piece  bearing  the  Inscription  "Birthday  pieces,  ''Autumn  Twilight,”  • by  Mr. 
Greetings”  Another  work  played  was  Henry  Hadley  (dedicated  to  the  per-; 

-The  Campfire  Girls,”  and  in  former),  a berceuse  by  Cesar  Cui  and 
recognition  of  this  number  Mrs.  Oliver  a Spanish  serenade  by  Glazounoff.  It 
Harriman  who  bad  been  occupying  a was  the  concert  of  a refined  musician, 
“ x presinted  the  bandmaster  with  al  a master  of  his  art. 
floral  piece  bearing  the  inscription  The  | 

Gallant  Seventh.”  Others  taking  parti 
in  the  program  by  giving  solos  weie 
Miss  Marjorfe  Moody,  soprano ; John 
Dolan,  cornetist,  and  George  Carey , 
xylophone  soloist.  ,t 


i'l'l'Z' 


JULIA  CLAUSSEN  SINGS. 


1 Rosa  Raisa  Gets  Warm  Welcome. 

, Rosa  Raisa,  whose  Chicago  Opera  en- 

appear  and  giving  her  n aCarlet 

! ve'lvet'  aml  tSrban  to  match',  sang  ex 


Displays  Sympathetic  Feeling  and 
Fine  Artistry  in  “ Field  Solitude.” 

Julia  Claussen,  who  has  won  by  wait- 
ing. and  for  brief  terms  even,  a con- 
spicuous place  in  some  major  produc- 
tions of  recent  metropolitan  seasons, 
gave  a recital  last  evening  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  which  was  filled  with  listeners  in 
spite  of  rain,  and  which  she  herself 
filled  with  singing  of  much  beauty  and 
power,  although  the  usually  warm  and 
luscious  qualities  of  her  voice  at  its 
| best  were  on  this  occasion  veiled  by  a 
cold,  for  which  she  made  apology. 

The  lower  mezzo-soprano  range  was 
less  affected,  and  there  were  both  sym- 
pathetic feeling  and  fine  artistry  in  her 
delivery  of  the  poetic  *'  Field  Solitude,’ 

among  a group  of  Brahms,  as  well  as 

Like  Chaliapin,  who  gave  a concert  I Merikanto's  "Dying  Embers.”  one  of 
r _ rfoii  in  the  evpnine  Mme  several  Northern  pieces  announced  for 

in  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  even«ig,  Mme.  thg  flrst  timp  in  America."  Later  she 

Calve  is  primarily  a dramatic  si  g • ^ave  manuscript  songs  dedicated  to  her- 
But  she  can  and  does  sing  lyrics  self,  one  by  Hadley  and  no  fewer  than 
as  if  they  were  lyrics,  which  Mr.  three  by  Florabel  Blackwell.  There 

Chaliapin  does  not  If  he  can.  Both  were  also  an  air  from  Rossi's  Mi-  j 

artists  seem  “cabin’d,  cribb’d,  con-  trane.”  lyrics  of  Strauss,  Bruneau,  | 
fined”  unless  they  can  walk  about  a bit  Chausson.  Gretchamnov  and  LaForge, 

while  singing  and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  last  named  assisting  at  the  piano, 

gesture  to  emphasize  the  emotions 
which  poet  and  composer  put  into  the  r 
song.  Mme.  Calve  respects  the 
melodic  line  and  intonition  even  when 


Chaliapin  Dramatizes  Lyrics 


.Velvet  and' turban  to  match,  sang  ex.-;  me[odic  line  and  intonation  even  when 
tremeiy  well  when  the  demonstiati  giving  expression  to  the  most  poignant 
of  impatient  welcome  ^5tr0eTOs’ounded  emotions;  Mr.  Chaliapin  cares  as  little 
voice  in  the  golden ^ theatre  sou  f musica,  hrase  a6  he  does  for 

with  ua^°^fff^°and  mor^  of  an  In-  justn.-ss  of  inUnat  on. 

bie,etOIltvle  as  in  Strauss’s  “Sere-  He  was  listened  to  by  a rapturous 
n^de  ” with 'which  she  encored an  airj  erowd  inside  the  hall,  while  several 

from’  Debussy's  "^LJSnfaffi^Prodlg^^J  hund  d who  could  not  get  into  the 

room  bemoaned  their  misfortune  in  the 
corridor  and  on  the  sidewalk  outside 
of  the  building.  It  was  evident  that  a 
great  many  in  the  audience  understood 


She*1! Bang  afso  duets  with  Giacomo  Rjrn- 

! 

Darem  la  M-an  . airs  from  ",  La  ; great  many  in  the  audience  understood 

Tnive  ” and  " Plque  Dame.”  and  various  £he  langu/ge  of  his  RuS3ian  songs,  and 
1 vriC3  by  Mehul,  Flotow,  Donaudy,  Ee°  ; his  vivid  declamation  doubtless  justi- 
cavallo,  Padilla,  Kramer  and  H S „ C fled  their  fervid  demonstrations  of  de- 
Miss  Carol  Per^enoLJJ!.fanltno  Gigli  of  j light.  Why  they  were  equally  enthu- 
for  both  singers. B ^ |n  a box.  Mastic  in  their  approval  of  Schubert’s 


(hi  Metropolitan  was  guest  in  a box. 

ill 


Alfi  4 '• 

Liar  a Lie  mens 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Election  day  music  is  usually  of  no 
great  importance.  Concert  managers  do; 

! not  care  to  combat  the  state  of  public 
mind  which  exists  at  such  a time.  How- 
ever such  a large  number  of  concerts 
are  scheduled  for  the  current  season  in 
this  city  that  some  had  to  be  set  for 
yesterday.  Without  doubt  the  singers 
who  appealed  to  audiences  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  so  a little  later.  The' 
only  one  of  them  long  known  to  the 
local  stage  was  Mme.  Clara  Clemens,  1 
mezzo-soprano,  whose  recital  took  place  j 
in  the  evening  in  Town  Hall. 

The  father  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  J 
wont  to  bewail  his  unfortunate  situation  i 
between  his  own  father  and  his  own  j 
son.  “When  I was  young,”  he  said,  "I 
was  always  mentioned  as  the  son  of  the] 
famous  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  my  later  I 
life  I was  known  as  the  father  of  the 
famous  Felix  Mendelssohn.”  Mme.  j 
Clara  Clemens  is  the  daughter  of  Mark  . 
Twain,  and  this  is  habitually  recorded. 
She  is  also  the  wife  of  Ossip  Gabrllo- 
witsch,  and  this  likewise  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

But  she  is  a public  singer  on  her  own 
account,  and  last  summer  she  sang  in 
Germany  with  much  success.  Her  re- 
cital last  evening  revealed  some  quali- 
ties which  would  undoubtedly  endear 
her  to  Munich  or  Berlin  audiences.  Her  ( 
program  had  some  representative  Ger- 
man songs,  not  alway  wisely  chosen. 
For  example,  she  sang  Loewe’s  “Ed-^ 
ward,”  which  is  assuredly  a man's; 
song.  But  in  thia-ghe  disclosed  the  best 
traits  of  her  art,  something  resembling 
dramatic  declamation.  Her  voice  was 
not  easily  controlled  at  any  time,  and  ! 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

r iiiiiiiwlhfri  /rnm,  yesterday’ 3 late  editions 

' ItwastfeSS^  ill14  was  Pitiful- 

that  more  than  half  of  the  music  which  j 
Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  an  English  violon- 
cellist, played  at  a recital  in  Town  j 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  was  the  pro-  | 
duction  -of  ^proposers  who,  though,  l 
foreigners,  were  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, largely  through  their  activities 
in  London  as  performers  or  the  publi- 
cation of  their  works,  ultimately  asso- ; 
dated  with  English  musical  culture.  It 
was  all  along  of  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  years  ago  that  this  was 
the  case,  but  it  was  a pleasant  thought 
while  listening  to  it  that  in  Mr.  oal- 
mond’s  playing  there  was  preserved 
some  sound  and  beautiful  traditions 
which  reflected  credit  upon  the  artist  ; 

• and  the  country  from  which  he  hails. 

I The  traditions  are  not  as  well  known 
nor  as  highly  respected  as  they  ought 
1 to  be.  England,  herself,  long  ago  set ; 
the  bad  example  to  the  world  of  not 
appreciating  her  artistic  past  (or  pres- 
j ent  either  for  that  matter)  . a3  it  de- 
' serves  to  be  appreciated.  We  are  not 
! speaking  carelessly  or  in  idle  flattery, 
j but  in  sober  earnest,  when  we  say  that 
as  in  the  Elizabethan  period  England  j 
led  the  world  in  composition  so  in  a 
later  she  has  preserved  an  under- 
standing  of  some  kinds  of  music  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  countries  which 
have  outstripped  her  in  creativeness 
| Our  fondest  memories  of  oratorio  sing- 

■ ing  are  associated  with  English  artiste, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  because  Mr.  Sal- 
mond aroused  recollections  of  the  pure 
and  dignified  style  of  their  perform- 
ances that  we  experienced  the  first 
shock  of  delight  v/hich  his  playing  gave 

■ us. 

As  to  the  music  to  which  we  are  now 
referring,  first  there  was  a slow  raovo- 
! ment,  simply  called  “Grave”  on  the 
program,  written  by  Henry  Eccle3,  a 
grandson  of  that  Solomon  Ecclcs  who 
at  the  time  of  the  Great.  Plague  ran 
through  the  streets  of  London  with  a 
brazier  of  glowing  coals  upon  his  head. 


‘Doppelgfinger,"  Schumann’s  “Gren-  x 

diere”  and  Beethoven’s  “In  Questa  Tremisot’« 
Tomba”  is  a question  which  they  must 
answer  for  and  to  themselves.  There 
is  certainly  no  other  song  singer  be 
I fore  the  public  who  would  ever  drear 
I pf  distorting  their  melody,  rivyt’r.hi  s.:: 
llabrase  as  Mr.  Chaliapin  distorted  thc.n 


Norman  Johnston,  Baritone,  Sings. 

Norman  Johnston,  baritone,  who  gave 
his  first  New  York  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  brought  to: 
the  usual  four-square  program  of  old 
Italian  and  German,  modern  French  and 
English  songs  an  uncommon  degree  ofi 
animation  and  often  communicative! 
fervor.  His  voice  was  manly  but  thin,; 
lapsing  to  dry  and  brittle  tone;  the  easny  couuouea  at  any 

words  of  his  lighter  ballads  did  not  i showed  a tendency  to  the  tremolo,  bhe 
carry  to  the  back  rows.  But  in  such  had  a well  disposed  audience. 

a lyric  outburst  as  “ The  Last  Song,”  — — 

by  Rogers,  there  was  genuine  enjoy- 
ment, not  a little  aided  by  Charles  A. 

Baker’s  supporting  sweep  of  piano 
harmony.  Mr.  Johnston's  airs  ranged 
from  Handel's  " Semele,”  some  Schu- 
mann and  Grieg,  to  John  Ireland’s 
" Sea  Fever,”  Franco  Leoni's  ” Tally-j 
Ho,"  Puget’s  ” Chanson  de  Route  ” and| 

i ent'q  4 1 V'*” *•  ” 


By  Deems  Taylor 


MISS  MAUREL  IN  RECITAL. 


Contral  to 


Back  From  London, 
Where  She  Won  Much  Success. 

Miss  Barbara  Maurel,  contralto,  gav 


song  recital  last  evening  gt  Town 
Hall.  Not  heard  here  jn  some  time, 
Miss  Maurel  lias  recently  retumej  from 
-London,  where  she  won  much  success 
^ . by  her  singing.  In  fact  the  press  there 
11’  r'ltilieepn  Slffs  quoted  Ap  saying  “if  America  has  any] 
JUllO.  more  like  her  they  ought  to  be  sent 

i>ver.’’ 


jYvm  7 ' / Hl- 


By  W-  J.  HENDERSON. 

Mme.  Julia  Claussen,  a mezzosoprano 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  Doubtless  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  give  it  some  otVier  nigbt,  foi  she 
was  laboring  under  the  difficulties  raised 
by  a cold.  Concert  goers  perhaps  do  not 


Gov.  Smith  will  have  to  provide 
better  election  night  recitals  hereafter 
if  he  hopes  for  our  continued  support,  j 
There  were  two,  and  the  recitalists 
must  have  been  Republicans.  At  tl>e 
Town  Hall  Mme.  Clara  Clemens  sang 
a program  that  included  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Reger,  Pfltzner,  Respighi 
and  Grieg.  Her  interpretations  had 
the  virtue  of  obvious  sincerity,  but 
she  seemed  ill-equipped  in  any  other 
. respect  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  task  she  had  set  herself., 

Elsie  Raymond  sang  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  her  program  including  arias 
1 from  “Aida,”  “Tosca”  and  “Samson, 
j Teresa  del  Riego’s  ’iOh,  Dry  Thos 
Tears,”  with  organ  accompaniment. 


Her  program,  of  conventional  design,; 

contained  old  airs.  German  iieder,  mod 
ern  French  lyrics  and  a last  group  in 
eluding  Ban  tock’s  “The  Feast  of  Lan 

terns”  and  "The  Shepherdess,”  by  Hors-  l|  i ea rs,  w.t,.  <=-~  --  _ - „ 

Miss  Maurel’s  singing  was  good  ’ and  the  Lullaby  from  J : ‘ ’ 

, t. ...  . , . i *„  «h<»  Aisnlavca  no 


in  style  and  taste.  Her  voice,  when  not 
forced  beyond  its  range,  was  generally 
rich  and  smooth  and  had  a delightfully 
sensuous  warmth.  Her  range  of  color- 


uy  » tum.  . vjj  ing  and  expression,  while  good,  might  Jje 

realize  that  recitals  cannot  always  ’ j greater,  jjer  audience  was  well  pleased. 

the  matter  | coeuraad  Bos  gave  excellent  accom- 


postponed.  Aside  from  — . 

•he  expense,  which  is  not  inconsiderable, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  another 
date  when  the  singer,  especially  if  she 
be-  engaged  at  the  opera,  is  at  liberty. 

Consequently  the  recital  usually  haB 
to  take  place  on  the  originally  chosen 
date  cold  or  no  cold,  and  the  singer 
must  get  through  the  ordeal  as  well  as 
possible.  Not  infrequently,  however,  a 
cold  is  bv  no  means  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  necessity  of  exercising  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  tone  production  nad 
the  control  of  the  breath  in  phrasing 
operates,  to  the  benefit  of  the  singer  s art. 

Mme.  Clausscn’s  voice  last  evening 
was  wanting  in  smoothness  and  clarity 
of  tint  and  occasionally  the  hoarseness 
was  obstrusive.  But  seldom  has  sh 
sung  with  more  repose  and  ctoser  ap 
proach  to  taht  dignity  of  styie  wffich 
belongs  10  the  interpretation  of  such 
those  of  Brahms.  The  four 
Iieder  of  this  master,  which  constituted 


paniments. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Miss  Barbara  Maurel’s  Recital. 

Miss  Babara  Maurel,  who  has  sung 
before  in  New  York  and  who  last  sea- 
son sang  in  London  with,  at  any  rate, 
a " good  press,”  reappeared  on  the  lo- 
cal concert  platform  last  evening  In  a 
recital  at  the  Town  Hall.  Miss  Maurel 
Is  equipped  with  a voice  of  beautiful 
quality  which  she.  uses  with  taste  and 
Intelligence.  It  is  rich  in  its  lower 
tones,  but  not  quite  so  serviceable  in  its 
upper  ones,  which  sometimes  occasion 
her  a little  difficulty  or  at  all  events 


are  not  so  freely  produced. 

iieder  ot  tms  masiv,  »-— ■ - Her  program  was  somewhat  out  of  the 

the  second  group  on  the  program,  evoked.  usuaj  course.  It  began  with  the  In- 
the  best  resources  of  the  singer.  Mme  


Claussen  at  her  best  is  not  an  ideal 
interpreter  of  these  extremely  introspec- 
tive songs,  but  last  evening  she  delivered 
them  with  much  sincerity.  She  had  tli- 
capable  assistance  of  Frank  La  Forge. 


evitable  old  Italian  Lungi  dal  caro  by 
Secchi,  followed  by  Handel's  “ Come 
and  Trip  It.”  Beethoven,  Strauss, 
Brahms,  D''*”ssy,  and  a group  of  Eng- 


violin  obbligato.  She  displayed  no 
qualifications  for  public  singing. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Therese  Prochazka.  the  soprano 
who  made  her  debut  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Aeolian  Hall,  has  a voice 
which  might  be  said  to  be  a mixed 
blessing.”  m its  middle  register  there 
is  much  good  coloring,  but  aloft  it 
becomes  strangled  and  thin. 

To  borrow  a metaphor  from  litera- 
ture, she  has  middle  notes  that  might 
belong  to  Medea,  but  her  top  ones 
are  those  of  Betsy  Trotwood  Her 
vocalizing  of  some  vowels,  particular- 
ly the  difficult  ee’s  is  better  spoken  of 
than  heard,  and  it  was  noticeal- 
that  many  of  her  tones  do  not  stay 
placed;  they,  slip  off  somewhere  e se 
where  they  surely  do  not  bemng.  fre- 
quently she  strayed  from  Pitch  But 
perhaps  aU  these  are  common  faults 
in  a debutante,  and  experience  w,i 
erase  many  of  them  Sho  was  mos, 
successful  in  the  Czech  numbers. 

Her  program  .follows:  d ^,r.  SR 

Freudvofl'  ulSi  ^ Ee.dWli- 

Die  Ehre  C»<>ttes  aus  der  ^tur. . ugejnov* 

Erster  Verlust  

Die  Sterne  

Die  Kraenze  ; 

An  elne  AeolsUarf 
Botecliaft  ...... 

v 


1 *nu  8,0v*,i  *ongs. 
f"  h/ur'ju  »’'• Rttchm.,,  Inofr 

A.  C. 


1'vVl  1 :~L  t2 ; 

nj  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Miscba  Levitzki's  Plano  Recital, 
isiha  Levitzki,  pianist,  hns  steadily 
auced  in  his  own  way  as  an  artist  in 
years  since  ho  first  appeared  in  New 
•k,  and  in  his  favor  with  the  public. 
>rc  was  a large  audience  at  hia  con- 
li»  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  in 
:ch  there  were  many  musicians.  Mr. 
lUki  is  a musician  of  fine  intimacies, 
loach's  and  reserves?  His  style  is  in- 
ludally  Ids  own.  as  is  his  technique, 
cedingly  finished,  unfailing  in  its 
rule  gradations.  His  tone  Is  of  an  ex- 
e "purity  and  pearly  opalescence; 
ver  permits  the  piano  to  utter  a 
-shness  or  a tone  that  is  out  of  the 
ture  as  he  conceives  It. 
lr.  Lentzki’s  way  of  looking  upon 
is  thus  something  of  a miniature 
it  is  entrancing,  it  is  inimitable; 
s he  plays,  his  playing  almost  car- 
hls  listeners  captive,  in  many 
_ * it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  many 
Iters  it  charms,  but  cannot  carry  con- 
I tion. 

lr.  Levitzki's  playing  of  Schumann's 
Etude  Syntphoniques."  for  instance,  is 
diant  with  endless  beauties  of  tone,  ot 
arsing,  of  pointed  and  graciously 
etlc  expression.  But  there  are  othe, 
pects  of  this  music  that  are  not  re 
aled  to  him : its  soaring  imagination 
impulsive,  romantic  fueling,  its  mag 
flcence.  Mr.  Levitzki,  like  Mr.  Moi 
rwitsch.  the  other  day,  did  not  mak> 
e " Etudes  Symphoniques  " big 
tough.  So,  likewise,  nothing  could 
ive  shown  greater  finesse  or  glowing 
•licacv  than  the  " Chromatic  Fanta- 
cs  " of  Bach,  under  his  fingers;  no 
•cater  clearness  in  the  enunciation  of 
e voices  than  the  fugue  that  follows, 
ut  the.  deeper  romantic  warmth  of  the 
ic  and  the  larger  architectonic  struc- 
ire  of  the  other  were  not  expressed  by 
in. 

On  the  other  hand  there  could  be  ncth- 
tg  more  absolutely  -~ht  than  the  pure 
ne  and  passionless  Expression  of  -the 
cne  in  the  Elysian  Fields  from  luck's 
Orphte  ” as  arranged  by  Sgambati, 
nd  as  played  by  Mr.  Levitzki.  His  per- 
irmance  of  Ravel's  *'  Jeux  , d’Eau. 
owadays  a common  enough  recital 
Iece,  was  an  almost  Incredible  done  de 
orce  in  the  liquidness  of  the  tone,  the 
mpidity  of  the  phrasing,  by  which  the 
om  poser's  suggestion  was  conveyed, 
'he  delicate  and  reticent  beauty  of  De- 
mise's •'  La  Fille  aux  Chevaux  de  Lin  " 
ould  not  have  been  expressed  with 
renter  directness  and  apparent  sim- 
1 lefty  -of  means. 

In  playing  Chopin  Mr.  Lentzki’s  num- 
bers were  shrewdly  chosen,  and  were 
xquisitely  played,  the  sixths  in  the  L 
lat  etude  being  raised  to  the  hlghesl 
loinl  of  dainty  and  delicacy.  The  A flat 
lolunalse  was  brilliant;  that  had  th< 
veight  and  power  that  belong  to  it.  HB 
Inal  numbers  Included  an  etude  and  s 
caltz  of  his  own  and  Liszt’s  Twelfth 
lungarian  Rhapsody. 

There  was  much  applause  from  late- 
omlng  audience,  and  demands  for  sev- 
ral  encores. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


tRcp:  iiiifcii  fT^mr^csteirtnv''9-  late 


edit  res.) 

Mtsclm  Levitzki,  who  flashed  like  a 
3teor  across  the  pianistic  heavens  a 
w seasons  ago,  returned  to  Carnegie 
ill  last  night  and  proved  that  the 
eteor  was  no  rocket  by  playing  a 
ried  and  difficult  program  with  a 
st  and  brilliance  that  won  enchusi- 
tic  approval  from  a large  audience. 
I-Ie  began  with  £he  Bach  chromatic 
ntasia  and  fugue,  which  he  read 
ith  great  power  and  a dazzling  com- 
and  of  its  technical  difficulties,  fol- 
wing  it  with  a charming  contrast  in 
arrangement  by  Sgambatti  of  a 
elody  from  Gluck’s  “Orpheus.” 
e grave  this  a beautiful  performance 
one  of  the  best  of  the  evening — 
acing  its  graceful  outlines  in  a ove- 
singing  tone  that  glowed  against  a 
ickground  of  velvety  softness. 

He  ended  his  first  group  with  the 
humann  symphonic  studies  (they 
em  almost  vulgarly  popular  among 
e pianists  this  season).  Xa  the  main 
played  them  well,  with  a wealth 
color,  a good  sense  of  proportion 
id  stirring  energy.  But  he  did  seem 
lose  his  * way  somewhat  in  the 
iddle  section.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
teresting,  for  it  comprises  three  var- 
tions  that  are  simlliar  both  in  con- 
ruction  and  dynamics,  and  if  he  did 
it  altogether  save  thorn  from  monot- 
ly,  it  was  not  entirely  his  fault.  Ap* 
irently  he  decided  to  reach  the  open 
f pedalling  hard,  but  this  only  made 
atters  worse  foy  blurring  what  few 
ndmarka  remained. 

He  finally  did  “merge  safely  and 
ayed  the  end  superbly.  The  sym- 
honio  studies  have  some  glorious 
msic  in  them,  hut  they  are  by  no 
leans  a perfect  work.  After  hear- 
g much  Schumann,  one  begins  to 
lieve  that  hia  structural  sense  was 


not  air  that'  it  have  been.  The 

studies  are  not  really  "symphonic  at 
all.  They  aro  a set  of  variations.  . 
some  food,  some  loss  so.  that  reltor- 
ate  main  themo  and  decorate  tt 
but  Cj  not  particularly  develop  It. 
One  might  almost  play  them  in  re- 
verse order  without  much  fear  that 
the  auditor  wouWI  know  that  tnere 
was  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Levitzki’s  great  fault  at  P>cf>- 
ent  seems  to  be  what  might  be  ca  led 
ia  restricted  field  of  emotional  vision. 
Hie  interpretations  suffer  from  same- 
ness. The  second  half  of  his  program 
I wasn’t  so  interesting  os  the  first,  not 
because  he  did  not  play  It  «o 
but  because  he  seemed  to  run  out  of 
things  to  say.  His  playing  of  Bevel’s 
“Jeux  d’Eau, ” for  Instance,  was  a 
marvel  of  deft  technique,  but  it  was 
1 planned  and  executed  along  nl- 
imost  the  same  lines  as  the  Scnu- 
Imann  work— its  pianiswimi  no  more 
delicate,  its  climaxes  no  less  crashing 
1 and  brassy.  If  by  “Jeux  d’Eau"  you 
mean  Niagara  Falls,  yes:  but  Ravel 
could  hardly  have  meant  Just  that. 

I He  played  Debussy’s  "La  Fille  aux 
Cheveux  de  Lirf’  charmingly— but  it 
was  the  charm  of  the  Gluck  air.  In 
five  Chopin  pieces,  however,  he  took  , 
on  a new  lease  of  artistic  life,  read- 
ing  them  with  a truly  Chopinesque , 
grace  and  poetry.  At  the  end  camel 
two  of  his  own  compositions,  a Mb 
etude  in  C share  minor  and  a waltz! 
in  A major,  and  Liszt’s  Twelfth  rhap- 
sody. 

“COSI  FAN  TUTTE”  SUNG. 

American  Singers  Give  a "Rress  Re- 
hearsal” of  Mozart’s  Artistic  Opera. 

Mozart’s  ” Cosi  Fan  Tutte,”  the  most 
popular  surprise  and  artistic  success  of 
the  Metropolitan  last  season,  was  pri- 
vately sung  at  the  Princess  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  a.  company  from 
the  Society  of  American  Singers  that 
William  Hinshaw  will  send  on  tour  with 
tiiis  opera,  as  lie  has  previously  with 
Mozart’s  " The  Impresario.”  Again  an 
English  text  of  witty  dialogue  has  been 
prepared  by  H.  E.,  ICrehblel,  who  shared 
with  the  singers  a hearty  recall  at  the 
close  of  the  matinee  “ dress  rehearsal.” 
The  lyric  airs  were  translated  by  Rev. 
Marmaduke  E.  Browne. 

While  it  is  proposed  ultimately  to  add 
a third  opera,  ” The  Seraglio,”  in  a 
season  of  Mozart  with  full  orchestral 
I accompaniment  in  New'  York,  the  pres- 
ent production  was  sung  -wlth'piano,  as 
it  will  be  on  tour,  the  instrument  being 
not  only  heard  but  seen  plainly  through 
an  opening  in  the  cloth -of-sil ver  draper- 
ies at  one  side  of  the  Princess  stage, 
while,  the  pianist  appeared  in  cqstume 
as  Mozart  himself. 

With  Irene  Williams  and  Kathleen 
iBibb  as  the  tw'o  heroines  of  the  comedy 
(called  in  English  “The  School  for  Lov- 
ers." there  appeared  Judson  House  and 
Leo  de  Mierapolis  as  the  suitors.  Lil- 
: lian  Palmer  as  the  maid  . and  Pierre 
Remington  as  the  friend  who  lays  a 
.wager  on  the  ladies’  loyalty.  The  piano, 
played  by  Stuart  Ross,  gave  abundant 
I support  to  the  voices. 

SINGER  OF  16  A PRODIGY. 


yv  r 

By  lUCHAftD  ALDRICH. 


Tho  Philharmonic)  Society. 


! Marion  Talley  Heard  at  a Private 
Recital  at  the  Metropolitan. 


For  the  second  time  in  less  than  two 
weeks  Brahms’s  second  symphony  has 
been  played  In  New  York,  namely,  last 
evening  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
ThlH  Is  probably  only  one  of  many  such 
duplications,  triplications  and  more  that 
will  probably  take  place  before  the  soar- 
son  is  half  through.  It  Is  doubtless  a 
result  of  the  largo  number  of  Pro- 
grams that  have  to  be  made  up  from 
the  active  repertory  of  orchestral  works, 
or  what  the  conductors  consider  the  ac- 
tive repertory. 

It  was  played  last  evening  on  the 
whole  very  well,  and  fared  better  than 
It  has  sometimes  fared  In  the  Philhar- 
monic concerts  of  the  recent  past,  ex- 
cept for  some  of  Mr.  Stransky’s  Ideas 
in  the  matter  of  tempo,  at  least  one  of 
which  is  in  direct  contravention  of  what 
Brahms  prescribed. 

One  of  the  new  compositions  that  Mr. 
Stransky  has  provided  so  abundantly 
for  this  season  s concerts  was  played 
and  was  found  interesting,  Lkio  Weiner  8 
” Introduction  and  Scherzo,  entitle,  , 

• • prince  Csongor  and  the  Gnome®,  t 
On  10  Weiner,  a comparatively  youVg 
Hungarian  composer,  has  recently  come 
tn  trip  attention  of  American  mus 

lovers  through  the  s?rin^cl^^.tr\?v.3tTval  • 
which  he  won  the  Berkshire  ^ 

prize  thl3  year  and  which  has  recently 

b^isPSinra?pTecYe°U  intended  to  d^ 

cPide'  a dispute  among  the  gnomes  o^r 

w h ipf^* HeClpropos^Sth at^th^  di  8P ^way 
fnr  them,  and  as  they  dasn 

he  makes  of?  with  all  the  gear  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  travel  where  hewllh 

SS2?  ti!“  ««p»«  •-.■'IS;: 

recently  heard,  takes  n g^a  m£derng 
He  h\frar\VndividualaUtterance^«ahe 
material!  if  ^^'Strikingly  original.  to 
not  without  Profjurf't  • t wear 

SiSrtSs'Ss’s?- 

stance  will  warrant.  ....  + well- 

The  piece  had  a brilliant  ana 

studied  performance.  Ttollman  a 

Sffi  wiS.  £ 

twrntv-f ive  years  ago.  He  Piay.e 
Senses  first  ’ cello  concerto  in  A minor 

0fPlayev1  rtros^sTechnique 

pique  as  concm-to7  but  his  intonation 
ance  of  this  c°nP?2\,’ ptchv  and  he  has 
Is  s()mettmesabitRkctch^  t ent0 
a greater  fondness  for  tne  p admlred 

^Tthe  v^™y  wafmuchy  applauded 

f0Th^hconcertUclosed  with  Liszt’s  sym- 
phonic poem  on  Tasso. 


matlneos  stmrt  with  Beethoven’s 
” Bussliod,”  “ Ieh  Llebe  Dlch  ” and  ” In 
Questa  Tomba,"  ills  voice  fulfilling  the 
music’s  exacting  demand  like  new  win*' 
in  old  bottles,  already  rich  In  flavor  yet 
ripening  with  lime,  lie  ventured  In  an- 
other field  tho  operatic  airs  from  1 
I ” Zaza,”  IgDon  Canos  ” and  tho  " Erl 
Tu  " from  ” Masked  Bali.”  VVilllarn 
Janaushck  accompanied  him  also  in 
I August^  Holmes’s  “ Au  Pays,”  Pes- 
sard’s  requested  ” Requiem  du  Coeur,” 
Sidney  Homer’s  ” The  Pauper’s  Drivo  ” 
and  a new  ” Nocturne  ” dedicated  to 
Mr.  Thomas  by  Pearl  Curran. 


Mnrgrll  Werlc’s  Recltnnl. 

A comely  and  consummate  young  ‘cel- 
list, Miss  Margrit  Werle,  gave  a very 
commendable  recital  before  a considerable 
audience  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 
Of  fine  presence  and  commanding  poise, 
she  also  scored  a distinct  artistic  suc- 
cess with  an  attentive  and  knowing  audi- 
ence. A brief  but  well-chosen  program 
showed  her  at  her  best  in  Volkmann’s 
Concerto  in  A-minor,  and  also  the  gor- 
geous Adagio  from  a Haydn  Sonata.  She 
played  the  “Tempo  de  Minuetto”  from 
the  same  composition,  two  numbers  by 
Glazounow,  Fa u re’s  "Elegie,”  and  “The 
Danqp  of  the  Elves”  with  great  dexterity, 
much  feeling  and  a fine  sense  of  rhythm. 
Louis  Robert  was  at  the  piano. 

Margrit  Werle’s  ’Cello  Recital. 

The  ingredients  of  the  violoncello  re- 
cital played  by  Margrit  Werld  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall  last  evening  were  chosen  from 
the  composition  of  Haydn,  Volkmann, 
Bruch,  Glazounoff,  FaurO  and  Popper. 
Miss  Werld  played  the  passages  of  Volk- 
mann's Concerto  in  A minor  Op.  33  re- 
quiring highly  developed  technical  skill 
with  brilliance  and  verve.  There  were 
depth  and  color  of  tone  in  the  fervent 
i playing  of  Bruch's  ” Kol  Nidrel,”  which 
incited  the  most  applause  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


Evidently  Margrit  Wcrie,  last  night's 
debutante  ’cellist  at  Aeolian  Hall,  does 
not  believe  in  letting  her  right  Iianc 
know  what  her  left  is  doing,  for  the 
former  member  has  been  left  far  be- 
hind In  Improvement  as  compared 
with  the  latter.  Her  work  last  night 
was  marked  chiefly  by  good  fingering, 
but  greatly  inferior  use  of  the  bow. 
As  a result,  her  tone  was  generally 
dry  and  uncertain,  and  one  heard 
many  notes  that  had  not  been  written 
into  the  compositions. 

Two  movements  from  a Haydn 
sonata  began  the  offering  and  MFs 
Werle  proved  herself  better  in  tt.e 
second  one,  a minuet,  since  the  tempo 
did  not  call  for  sustained  and  legrlo 
bowing. 

Volwmann’s  A minor  concerto  was 
agreeable  in  the  agitato  passages,  but 
the  harmonics  would  creep  _ In  most 
unwelcomely,  Bruch  s Kol  Nidrei  a.'d 
a group  by  Giazounov,  Faure  and  the 
inevitable  Popper  closed  the  bill.  Miss 
Werle  needs  more  technical  training 
before  she  can  command  the  most 
serious  attention.  A.  C. 


Marion  Talley,  a 10-year-old  girl  from 
Kansas  City,  sang  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  yesterday  in  a private  au-  ! 
dition  at  which  were  present  not  only 
Messrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Gatti-Casazza. 
Bodanzky,  Moranzoni  and  others  of 
New  York’s  opera  company,  but  also 
Andreas  Dippel,  Nahan  Franko  and  mu- 
sicians of  both  this  city  and  the  young 
singer’s  home  city.  She  was  heard  in 
Thomas's  “ Knowest  Thou  the  Land.” 
from  “ Mignon,”  and  In  two  old  florid 
airs,  Benedict’s  “ The  Wren  ” and  Ar- 
dltl’s  ” Kiss  ” waltz.  Her  parents  were 
urged  to  continue  quietly  her  education 
for  some  years  yet,  although  her  voice 
was  pronounced  to  be  that  of  a woman 
grown,  a complete,  ” ripe  ” voice,  such 
as  the  opera  house  has  perhaps  not 
heard  from  any  young  aspirant  in  recent 
years.  Her  music  is  not  confined  to 
Binging,  as  she  also  plays  the  violin. 

Miss  Talley's  fellow  townsmen  pro- 
posed to  raise  a fund  for  her,  but  she 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  earn  it  herself, 
and  gave  a concert  at  which  $10,000 
was  received.  Her  father,  who  is  a 
telegrapher,  and  her  mother  accompa- 
nied her  to  New  York,  their  departure 
being  attended  by  a great  crowd  at  the 
Kansas  City  Union  Station.  The  P.ev. 
Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner,  who  was  re- 
turning on  the  same  train,  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  demonstration,  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who  attended  the  local  au- 
dition yesterday. 


I May  Korb,  Soprano,  Applauded. 

May  Korb,  coloratura  soprano,  found  a 
; responsive  audience  awaiting  her  initial 
appearance  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
1 afternoon.  Persistent  applause  followed 
each  of  her  songs.  Her  hearers  would 
i not  let  her  go  on.  with  the  program  until 
1 she  had  repeated  Decreus  s ” L Ombre 
des  Arbres,”  and  she  was  also  obliged 
to  sing  ” To  a Messenger.”  by  La  Forge 
again.  Miss  Korb,  aided  by  her  personal 
charm,  sang  a group  of  songs  by  Bee- 
I thoven.  Paradies.  Haydn  and  Mozart  and 
successive  groups  of  songs  in  German, 

' French  and  English  with  spontaneity 
and  delicacy.  She  proceeded  through  the 
challenging  passages  of  Mozarts  aria 
from  ” II  Seraglio  ” with  ease  and  sang 
khe  words  of  Haydn’s  ” Mermaid  Song  " 
(with  a clearness  that  made  tne  book  of 
j words  unnecessary. 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  PLAYS 

Damrosch  Gives  Beethoven’s  ‘Erolca’ 
and  Wagner’s  ‘Siegfried.’ 

i As  the  New  York  Symphony  Society 
conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch,  played 
i Beethoven’s  ” Eroica  ” symphony^  yes- 
i terday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Ha 
| received  a picture  of  a rather  mild, 
i well-mannered  hero.  The  "Funeral 
i March  ” missed  grandeur  by  an  inch. 
The  “ Scherzo  ” missed  nts  calling  by  a 
! foot  The  ” Funeral  March  ” gives  the 
oboist  an  opportunity  to  glorify  his  in- 
strument. The  performer  of  yesterday 
played  with  much  feeling,  but  he  ha 

to  Strain  his  tone  at,  tto dement 

Bemhoven  s idea  of  a 
Conductor  of  Walter  D&mroc V s sure 

• < m^e-fried  ” on  a conceit  program. 
Possibly  it  was  a struggle  between  the 
aesthetic  ideal  and  expediency, 

Dedeincy  won.  Brtlnnhilde  s part  was 
suns  by  Mme.  Elsa  Stralia  and  Sieg- 
frle§'s  by  Richard  Crooks,  lime.  Stralia 
is  a thoroughly  orthodox 
with  a voice  of  adequate  expres 
power  ni  the  middle  “oduePerr^sTcrs 
but  of  uncertain  - qualitj  in  the  low  t 
register.  Except  for  an  occasional  ten 
dency  to  tighten  her  throat  and  force 
her  ascending  notes,  sue  sang  well.  M1- 
Crooks’s  v^e  is  fresh  and  clastic,  but 
scarcely  has  the  power  expected  in . a 
heroic  tenor.  Several  times  he  had  dif- 
ficulty In  making  himself  heard  above 

R 4notah  st ge?st0weVe°n  e“ell£? 

Considering  that  they  sang  without^the 

^??hePatmosphere  Pncldentairfo^|^ffi 
a setting,  their  performance  was  credit- 
able The  orchestra  played  the  oieb 
fried  excerpt  with  verve  and  EOPd^tone. 
The  listeners  were  especially  pleased  Dy 
the  Wagner  item. 

John  Charles  Thomas  Sings  Again. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  in  his  second 
recital  of  baritone  songs  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday,  gave  serious  toru^^B^ 


Syrian  Benefit  Concert. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Orphan  Re- 
lief for  Syria,  a concert  was  given  at 
Town  Hall  last  evening  to  raise  funds, 
for  2,000  orphan,  blind  and  crippled  chil-( 
dren  of  Syria.  Miss  Jewel  Bethany  and  • 
Edwin  Hughes  played  Arensky  suite  for 
two  pianos;  Miss  Greta  Torpadie  sang 
songs  by  Schubert  and  Schumann ; Miss 
Anna  Fried,  violinist,  played  Paganini’s 
D-major  Concerto ; Miss  Marion  Telva 
sang  an  operatic  aria ; Max  Bloch  sang 
a group  of  songs,  and  there  were  other 
numbers  by  each  of  the  artists  named. 

RECITAL  AT  W. AN AMAKER  S.  ] 

Courbnin  Tlays  «"  Nevr  Gr*’nl  ! 

Organ. 

A richly  subdued  glow  from  rod 1 and,  1 
ii/xTx-  fell  over  tho  stage  in  tn  , J 

r 

saw 

recital  with  a large  audience  in  a theat  ■ - 

°Trrw?V"a"erformed  were  ’Bach's  j j 
G minor  fantasy  and  fugue;  Dreams  , j 
from  Guilmant's  seventh  sonata,  an  In  I 
termezzo”  from  Wider,  “the  dean  of  ; 
French  organists”;  the  variations  and  I 
fu-Mie  by  William  Berwald,  who  is  pro- 
I r.-.Lor  of  music  at  . Syracuse  Umveistty , U 
I a -'Wherzo  Can  labile”  by  Lefebrt-Wely.  | 
I 1S17-1869,  and  known  as  a brilliant  un- | 
provdsateur;  Wagner's  “Liebestod”  from  | 

1 "Tristan  and  Isolde”  and  W idor  sb.nl-  , 
HaaVt  toccata  from  his  fifth  symphony  ! 
which  employs  the  full  tone-resources 
of  the  organ. 
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Blind  Violinist  Plays. 

Led  onto  the  stage  of  the  Town  Hall 
last  evening.  Abraham  Haitowltsch,  who 
has  been  blind  since  childhood,  played  a 
violin  recital  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  Paganini.  Chopin.  Rimsky - 
Korsakow.  Valdez.  Ries  and  Burleigh. 
In  Bach’s  " Chaconne,”  unaccompanied, 
the  violinist  played  with  fervor  and 
brightness  of  tone.  His  ease  in  Playing 
the  double  stops  and  octaves  and  other 
’ „ reouiring  advanced  technical 

pa^f,v,1»nd  of  the  instrument  were  enthu- 
ScaUv  applauded.  David  Sapiro 
plaved  the  accompaniments  with  com- 
mendable assurance. 

/ V 1 ■ 7 


common  musical  speech  about  gv 
and  sprites  and  princes.  It  is 
sound,  healthy  music,  quite  un 
la...,  .i  true,  j.  litre  was  more  real 

interest  in  thy  reappearance  of  Che 
cellist,  Mr.  Hollman,  long  absent  from 
the  concert  platforms  Of  this  town.  Mr-. 
Hollman'vs  hair  is  white,  but  lus  art,  as, 
displayed  in  Saint-Saens's  A minor  con-j 
eerto,  remains  sturdy.  Perhaps  the 
shadow  of  the  years  has  begun  to  fall 
on  the  bravura,  but  the  glow  cf  the 
sunset  shines  through  the  cantilena 
The  artist  was  cordially  received  and 
warmly  appiaudedf 

The  orchestra  numbers  were  the  sec- 
ond symphony  of  Brahms  and  Liszt's 
“Tasso."  It  was  a good  night  for 
Brahms.  The  Philharmonic  musicians 
played  the  symphony  beautifully,  very 
beautifully  indeed,  and  for  this  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel  of  orchestral  com- 
,,  position  they  received  this  loudly 
pressed  approval  of  the  entire 
sernbly. 


Mr.^Damrosch  conducted  with  fine 
energy  and  evident  enjoyment,  and 
an  enthusiastic  audience  remained  to 
applaud  long  after  he  had  finished.  | 
The  performance  will  be  repeated  | 
to-night.  * 


ex- 

as- 


Symphony  Society  J f By  Deems  Taylor  j 


By  AV.  J.  HEXPEKSOA. 

The  orchestral  activities  of  yesterday 
-which  were  r.ot  light,  began  with  the 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Society  in  Car- 
negie Hall  in  the  afternoon.  Conductor 
Walter  Damrosch  had  prepared  a pro- 
gram of  unusual  character.  It  com- 
prised the  "Eroica”  symphdpy  of  Bee  tho- 
ven and  the  second  scene  of  the  third 
act  of  Wagner’s  ‘'Siegfried,"  given,  of 
course,  in  concert  form.  The  singeis 
■were  Mine.  Elsa  Stralia,  soprano,  and 
[Richard  Crooks,  tenor. 

To  descant  on  a performance  of  t.ie 
E flat  symphony  is  inessential.  But  a 
word  or  two  can,  and  indeed  must,  be 
said  about  the  “Siegfried”  excerpt.  Mr. 
Damrosch  has  always  enjoyed  present- 
ing Wagnerian  drama  in  tabloid  form. 
He  easily  evades  censure  for  ignoring 
the  theories  of  the  great  master  because 
to  a hungry  public  half  a loaf  is  better 
than/ no  bread. 

Tile  delivery  of  the  scene  heard  yes- 
terday was  far  from  idea).  Not  only 
■was  it  enfeebled  by  the  presence  of  a 
Siegfried  in  a /cutaway  coat  and  a 
Brunnehilde  in  an  afternoon  frock,  stand- 
ing like  statues  on  either  side  of  a cen- 
> ductor’s  desk  and  conversing  openly 
i with  the  audience  instead  of  one  anothei, 

; but  it  was  unbalanced  in  that  the  vocal- 
j*  ists  were  at  no  moment  able  to  lift  their 
i utterances  to  the  level  attained  by  the 
J orchestra.  . 

Mine.  Stralia  brought  to  her  task  a 
, sufficient  volume  and  a suitable  quality 
l\  of  voice,  but  she  was  not  \ighly  success-  , 
■ ful  in  publishing  the  emotions  ot  the 
i awakened  goddess  or  the  wakening 
i -woman.  Mr.  Crooks  showed  .intelligence 
5 and  made  his  text  clear:  but  he  was  not 
s’,  ofilhe  tenor  type- nc.  ded  for  a realization 
I of  the  “highest  hero  of  worlds ! 

This  is  perhaps  not  the  most  appro- 
= priate  time  for  celebrating  the  return  of 
Wagner’s  immortal  drama  of  the  juven- 
rt  tus  mundi  and  lovNe  insatiable.  That  op- 
B.portunity  will  be  afforded  later  in.  Hi, 
f winter.  But  doubtless  some  of  laosc 
E who  listened  intently  yesterday  at.« 

■r  noon  to  the  magnificent  fragment  of  a 
S mutilated  drama  could  not  avoid  the 
i thought  that  even  when  shorn  of  u. 
I scenic  and  histrionic  values  this  piece  a 
E art  remained  someth  mg  immense,  su 
■ preinc,  irresistible.  Thus,  indeed,  spake 
c tlie  antique  gods  and  d mi-S-Ms. 

K The  customary  exodus  of  auditors  be- 
I fore  the  close  of  an  entertainment  did 
P not  take  place.  A jew  scattered  d| 
pai’ture 


tlie  whole 
grandiose 
rose  ih  tl 
and  crie. 


still  til 
dramas 


-observed,  but  practically 
s embly  remained  till  the  last 
ones  were  sounded  and  then 
s»atK  with  \ igorous  applause 
if  “bravo  1”  Tlie  enthusiasm 
for  Wagner’s  genius.  He  i? 
reatest  composer  of  musical 


The  riillhiirmoiiic^Eonceri. 


The  second  Thursday  evening  concert 
Philharmonic  Society  last  evening 


m Carn-  gC  Hall  offered  two  themes  for 
thc  frcPev,,e:,u  of  the  critical  faculties 
One  was  the  return  of  the  veteran  celli^ 
c losttjrj  Ho  Urn  an,  and  the  other  the  fiiv 
performance  here  of  Leo  Weiner’s  intro- 
0 notion  and  scherzo,  opus  10. 

Oilman  who  c scintillating  progian. 
notes  Ire  frequently  more  interesting 
' than  the  concert,  informs  the  musical 
world  that  Weiner's  opus  10  was  oiig- 
inally  the  score  of  musical  setting  - 
Michael  Voeroeerr  arty  s poetic  dram. 
“Csongor  vs  Tuende”  or  “Prince  Csongo- 
and  the  Gnomes.”  What  was  heard  iV 
ev<  p.ing  is  all  that  has  been  pubhsacd. 

Mr.  Weiner  recently  carried  oil  tn<- 
$1?000  prize  of  the  PittsOeW  Chamte 
Music  Festival  and  the  quartet  which 
won  has  been  performed  hero  and  found 
worthy  of  praise.  Mr.  oilman ^ reminds 
,us  that  AVeiner  is  no  polytonal  f.re  eatu 
* «T.(i  L rhapsodically  complimentary  o 
Mich  gcniles.ien,  who  ought  rather  to - b ■ 
called  polytonal  dust  swallowers.  But 
let  that  pass.  One  having  read  the  p.o- 
gr*m  notes  prepares  himself  for  a 
reproduction  of  the  shopworn  pattern-- 
of  Debussy,  Ravel  and  other  Gallic 
ancients,  or  at  any  rate  tor  mufcical 
m -lo  ’s  lagging  far  behind  the  tnum 
phal  advances  of  Eric  Satie,  the  teal 
Stravinsky  or  the  true  Sehoenbeig. 

Having  been  properly  P™  pateu  onc 
re^ts  easily  in  mild  astonishment  while 
Mr.  Weiner  discourses  , agieeab 


Tl  ijyr~fg"3tO:  JuffTT? u t e 

edjJAowi-) 

The  program  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes-^ 
terday  afternoon  did  not  take  long  t 
read,  but  one  of  the  two  numbers  it 
contained  was  enough  to  make  the 
day  memorable;  for  in  addition  to 
Beethoven's  "Eroica,”  the  New  York 
Symphony  offered  the  end  of  the  third 
act  of  "Siegfried”  in  concert  form, 
with  Richard  Crooks  und  Elsa  Stralia 
to  sing  Siegfried  and  Bruennhllde.  j 
It  has  been  a long  time — much  too 
long— since  “Siegfried”  or  any  por- 
tions of  it  havp  been  audible  in  New 
York.  For  that  reason,  perhaps,  one 
paid  less  than  the  proper  amount  of 
attention  to  Mr.  Damrosch’s  reading 
of  the  "Eroica”  symphony.  It  was  a 
good  reading,  solid  and  well  balanced, 
but  It  was  not  what  a good  many  of1 
1 us  had  come  mainly  to  hear.  How: 
would  the  “Siegfried”  muBic  sound? 

Was  its  spell  as  potent  as  ever? 

Was  it  really  as  stupendous  as  mem- 
ory insisted  that  it  was? 

It  was 'played  and  sung.  And  nowj 
this  winter  will  be  the  one  of  our  dls-l 
content.  It  will  be  bard  to  tortgivel 
the  Metropolitan  Its  "L’Afrlcana  and1 
"Gugllelmo  Tell.”  Pause,  friend,  and 
consider  an  opera  company,  tuo  rich- 
est opera  company  in  the  world,  that 
revives  “Loreley”  and  “Ernani”  and 
"L’Africana"  and  "William  Tell”— 
and  cannot  give  a performance  of 
"Siegfried”  1 

For  "Siegfried”  is  the  real  Wagner 
-or  a part  of  him.  "Lohengrin”  and 
“Tannhaeuser”  are  great  works;  so 
is  “Parsifal.”  But  they  are  not 
“Meisterslnger”  and  the  Rins,  par- 
ticularly the  last  two  dramas  of  the 
Ring  Even  on  the  bare,  ugly  stage 
of  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday,  with  tne 
orchestra  sawing  and  tooting  away  m 
plain  sight,  with  Siegfried  and  Bruenn- 
hilde  in  afternoon  clothes,  seated  on 
cane-bokomed  chairs,  the  magic  was 
there.  It  took  only  a few  bars— -the 
crackle  and  flicker  of  the  flames  lick 
ing  through  the  strings,  the  exultant 
blare  of  the  Young  Siegfried's  horn- 
to  sweep  all  that  away.  There  re- 
mained only  a rockj,  wind-blown 
: mountain  peak,  ringed  by  the  dying 
smoke  of  Wotan's  enchanted  Are,  with 
the  hero  standing  triumphant  and 
timid  before  bis  sleeping  Breunnhilde. 
Surely  this  is  deathless  music,  if  there 
to©  any. 

The  performance  owed  much  bo  Mr. 
Crooks.  His  voice,  while  good  in 
Duality,  is  not  large,  and  its  lower 
register  was  hardly  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  the  demands  of  the  role, 
but  be  gave  a performance  that  far 
transcended  his  vocal  limitations, 
singing  in  flawless  German  with  a 
vigor,  authority  and  real  dramatic 
force  that  were  astonishing.  He  must 
have  sung  the  role  in  Germany  at 
’ some  time,  for  it  seemMmpossto  f. 
any  one  to  have  familiarized  himself 
so  completely  with  the  Wagnerian 
style  without  considerable  practical 
- experience.  If  Mr.  Crooks's  vo.ee  were 


The  Philharmonic  concert  in  the 
evening  was  less  exciting,  but  offered 
a varied  assortment  of  music,  some 
great,  some  new,  some  respectable 
and  some  popular.  For  greatness, 
there  was  the  Brahms  Second  Sym- 
phony. Strange  that  Brahms  never 
sounds  merry.  The  Second  Symphony 
has  one  of  the  liveliest,  quaintest 
scherzos  ever  written,  and  there  is 
mellowness  and  humanity  in  all  three 
of  the  other  movements.  Yet  an  im- 
mense, fundamental  gTavlty  seems  to 
emanate  from  the  entire  work;  even 
the  scherzo  manages  to  sound  wistful. 
He  smiles,  but  he  seldom  laughs. 

This  we  hasten  to  add,  's  a purely 
personal  reaction.  Some  of  the 
earlier  commentators  found  the  Sec- 
ond  Symphony  “pretty,”  and  even 
Hansllck  found  in  it  "a  vernal  earth 
Ithat  laughs  and  blossoms.”  Yet  It  f 
i persists  In  sounding  not  sad  but  jj 
grave.  If  a mountain  could  sing,  we  j 
fancy  it  would  sing  Brahms.  . I 

The  new  music  was  Leo  Weiner's 
introduction  and  scherzo,  subtilled  | 
"Csonger  and  the  Gnomes,"  from  a 1 
poetic  drama  by  Michael  Vorosmarty.  f 
Tt  is  good  music.  Weiner  (he  wrote 
the  prize-winning  quartet  for  the  | 
Berkshire  Festival  this  year)  is  if  not 
an  inspired  composer  still  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  he  is  an  excellent 
craftsman.  The  work  has  good  them- 
atic material,  and  Is  well  structured, 
working  to  its  climaxes  with  a satis- 
fying smoothness  and  directness. 
The  Introduction,  short  and  brooding, 
has;  fes.1  emotional  power,  and  the 
scherzo,  obviously  concerned  with  the 
gnomes,  is  generally  diverting. 

They  are  not  very  malignant 
gnomes — they  come  out  of  the  pages 
of  the  Brothers  Grimm  rather  than 
Xiebelhelm — and  their  description  in- 
volves much  giggling  among  the 

strings  and  chuckling  among  the 

i woodwind,  with  an  occasional  snor 
from  the  brass.  The  second  part  was 
a trifle  too  long,  and  dragged  thej 

trumpets  In  once  or  twice  to  little! 
purpose  except  to  keep  the  players/ 
working;  as  a whole,  though,  the 

piece  was  well  worth  hearing;  once 
and  perhaps  twice. 

The  respectable  part  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  Saint-Saens’s  first 


day,  tlie  harpslcboid  a*  well  as 
clavichord),  the  Italian  conca.rto. 
Inventions  and  the  "Chromatic 
tasia  and  Fugue.” 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it 
that  concerts  at  which  all  of  the  iu« 
is  by  one  composer  are  tiresome  1 
cause  of  their  monotony.  Mr.  Hu1** 
son’s  audience  plainly  was  of  a d.. 
<*nt  opinion.  After  he  had  finished 
printed  program  he  was  called  to 
stage  again  and  again  and  oblige., 
add  to  the  already  generous  liat 
pieces.  Now  he  departed  from  the  n 
of  eschewing  transcriptions  and  :> 
rangements,  and  played  two  cho:[ 
preludes  written  for  the  organ  and 
ranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Busoni  - 
“In  Dir  ist  Freude”  and  “Nun  fre: 
euc'n  liebe  Christen  all”;  two  orgt 
fugues  in  D and  G minor,  transcribt 
by  D'Albert  and  Liszt,  and  the  Gavoia 
and  Musette  from  the  English  Suite  i 
D minor. 

In  the  music  originally  written  !• 
the  clavier  Mr.  Hutcheson  adapted  li 
manner  of  playing  to  the  style  of  t» 
compositions  and  permitted  them  I 
retain  their  eighteenth  century  spii. 
Had  he  used  the  old  instruments  ;# 
stead  of  the  modern  pianoforte  j 
fancy  the  music  would  have  soundj 
as  it  did  to  the  mortal  ear  of  the  i| 
mortal  composer.  There  was  no  dj 
play  of  virtuosity  or  sensational  “pis* 
ism,”  Alternately  we  heard,  the  si- 
tained  tone,  the  expressive  cantab I 
which  was  possible  on  the  c avicho  j 
and  the  clear,  crisp  staccato  character# 
tic  of  the  harpsichord — the  two  S 
struments  which  were  the  progenitcl 
of  the  pianoforte.  Always  we  hadj 
delightfully  lucid  and  sweet,  sound  a l 
sane  exposition  of  the  music,  the  sig 
of  a scholarship  which  was  profou 
but  never  pedantic  or  professorial 


Over  at  the  Town  Hall,  Erfkj 
Morini,  who  has  been  billed,  posslb! 
with  some  justice,  as  "the  world' 
greatest  woman  violinist,”  was  hold 
ing  forth.  She  played  Bruch's 
minor  concerto,  Bach's  E major  sc 
nata  for  violin  alone,  Sarasate's  Car 
men  Fantasie,  Schumann's  “Four 
tain”  and  Kreisler’s  transcriptions  ( 
the  famous  Beethoven  rondino  an 
of  a siciliana  and  rigaudon  by  Fral^ 
coeur. 

Miss  Morini  has  tone  and  fire, 
the  bourree  of  the  Bach  number  h< 
gradations  of  tone  were  amazini 
and  in  the  double-stop  work  whlc 
followed  it  was  as  if  she  were  plarfr 
her  own  accompaniment,  an  effe 
gained  from  the  use  of  a sustain! 
note  and  a running  obbligato.  Hers 
an  admirable  example  of  clean-eu 
incisive  bowing  and  beautifully  dev 
fingers.  Her  hearers  got  a high 
vitalized  interpretation  of  a too  oftc 


nun  — ■“  vitalized  lnierDretttLivu  ui  a 

cello  concerto,  conscientiously  played!  j^-nber. 

tiv  Tnsenh  Hollman.  Liszt’s  ‘ Tasso* T*  jn  fi-ancoeur  work  the  simp 


by  Joseph  Hollman.  yszt's 
provided  a popular  flnl&h. 


//  / J 


Miss  Taglione,  Pianist  of  16,  Plays. 

Evelione  Taglione.  the  sixteen-year- 
old  pianist  who  appeared  in  recital  at 
Town  Hall  last  evening,  fittingly  chose  | 
Schumann's  "Scenes  of  Childhood"  as 
tne  opening  group  of  her  program.  She  , 
also  played.  In  an  immature  style  but  ] 
with  a certain  brightness,  compositions  j 
of  Chopin,  Debussy,  Leglnska,  Beetho- 
ven and  Ravel.  Leginska  s “ Cradle 
■ Song  " was  heard  for  the  first  time  In 
a New  York  concert  hall  last  evening. 
It  is  distracting  and  meaningless  in  its 
constant  changing  of  moods  and  keys. 
Miss  Taglione  proved  equal  to  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  Beethoven  s A 
flat  sonata  and  played  the  enthusias- 
tically applauded  Debussy  group  with, 
facility. 


opening  strophes  were  executed 
that  restraint  which  is  the  halima 
of  the  artist,  and  the  fodQf' >ng  tare 
telle  ran  like  water  from  under 
bow.  sparklin,  liquid  and  alive, 
familiar  rondino  As  rich  as  ros 

and  wine,  neither  of  them  sugart 
One  did  not  mind  having  neard 
10.000  times  before.  One  thing;  M 
Morini  could  improve  her  recitat 
tones;  yesterday  they  were  not 
to  the  standard  she  set  in  tae  r* 
of  her  work. 

At  Carnegie  the  brothers  Dararo- 


were  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  f 
ni versa  ry  _of  the  Young  Peopl 
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Hntclieson  Flays 


By  H.  E.  Krekbiel 

f Reprinted  from  Vesterdav‘» 

‘he  «»»»•••**•*££ 
and  other  great  pianists,  Mr. 
Hutcheson  has  planned  a sene 
torical  recitals  for  this  season.  The 
recital 


""iV  . imi.  arw^oMMKjJWjl; 


first  recital 

yesterday  afternoon  and  was  devoted  to 
Tehann  Sebastian  Bach.  In 


tin  a little  smaller,  he 
nn  excellent  Siegfried  for  that  ins.i- 

tUM°me.  Stralia  was  less  successful. 
Her  voice  is  enormous  in  voiume,  a 
its  range  is  such  that  she  had  no 
perceptible  difficulties  with a»e  vocnl 

requirements  of  Bruennhllde,  but  she 

brought  little  to  the  p*t 
voice.  It  was  a good  oratorio  per 
formance,  but  nothing  mory. 
German  that  had  a strong  An,lo 
Saxon  tinge.  She  handicapped  her- 
self, moreover,  by  readlng  thc  notes 
i f!™,  a score  whereas  Mr.  Crooks  had 
| taken  the  trouble  to  commit  his  part 
: to  memory.  . 


music  by  Johann  .8^“^  the 

compositions  will  be  by 
Schumann,  Chopin  and  Liszt.  So  far  « 
the  printed  list  went-that  is  to  say, 
down  to  the  time  when  he  found  it  ne 
essary  to  give  a supplemental  rental  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  for  more  created  by 


Unrisai  j _ , , 

Symphony  with  a'program  includ 
Beethoven's  eighth, Saint-Saens  s ci 
eerto  in  C minor  (Alfred  Cortot  sc 
. ist)  and  the  by  now  famous  hum 
esque  "Carnival  des  Animaux.  T 
last  is  a continued  delight,  and  J 
terday  the  "stars.”  Frank  Damroi 
i who  conducted,  and  -Alfred  Cortot 
Walter  Damrosch,  who  toot  the  pi 
parts,  enjoyed  It  sis  much  as 
youthful  audience.  Walter  Dt 
rosch's  piano  roared  lnagniflcently 
the  lions  went  parading,  the  plf 
looking  about  the  hall  in  triumph 
ter  each  glorious  arpeggio.  It 
amusing  to  see  .a  fine  artist  like  • 
Cortot  do  yoeman  duty  tearing  V 
cadenzas  up  and  down  the  kejbtB 
to  represent  the  wild  asses  °an  f 
ing  on  their  native  plain,  or  pla;*f 
lentissimo  the  celebrated  carls 
from  Offenbach's  "Orfee  a*x  Fn^|f 
travestied  in  the  "Turtle  March.  I 
Before  this  suite,  AV  alter  DamroJ 
accepting  a bouquet  of  roses  preset 
to  him  ‘by  some  mothers  (and  grsB 
mothers)  who  were  young  peopl* 
tlie  first  concerts,  made  a delig* 


catislV  tne  nuu^ci  * me  . _ , , r » 

his  admirable  playing-Mr.  Hutcheson  |spceeh  in  eulogy  of  his  older  brof 
□ resented  Bach's  music  as  nearly  as  FranU,  under  whoso  tutelage 
,,  , tve  original  package,  to  use  caries  had  their  beginning.  I 
possible  i*  the  ongma  p d tQ  juvenHc  day  at  which  every 

a mercantile  phrase,  an  ^ n,  R ^onderfu,  time, 

the  ongmai  text  ^ G mfnorf.  Last  night  in  the  same  1 all 

the  English  S from  „The  Phliharmpnic  played  Chadw 


played  the  English  Suite 
five  Preludes  and  Fugues 


Syrnpl 


five  Preludes  and  r ” vjubHee,”  from  the  Symp 

Well-tempered  Clavichord  (or  * Sketches  in  memory  of  Armistice. 

x rovers  DOtn  . .1 oimii ns  s 


to  use  a term  which  covers 
the  keyboard  instruments  ,of  Bachs 


and  with  Arthur  Shattuck  as 


a 

A, 


jf.r  m,  . • 


l*s  T . 

to.  No.  5.  A To  Dcum  by  Sgam-’ 
and  Rimaky- Korsakoff's  "Sclie- 
” suite  completed  a program 
was  prefaced  by  ”Tho  .Star- 
Banner.’’  A.  C. 


1 V * , , 

Seal  cross  Musical  Experimcn 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  exercises  of 
in  Symphony  Society  in'  Aeolian  Hall 
j esterduy  served  to  introduce  to  a 
untie  audience  a suite  for  string  quar- 
•t  and  string  orchestra  composed  by 
'.osarto  Scalero.  professor  of  composl- 
on  in  the  Mamies  school  of  nruslc  in 
city.  Mr.  Scalero  was  born  in 
, and  as  a violinist  studied  with 
, the  only  pupil  of  Paganini.  He 
Itten  a considerable  quantity  of 
and  also  a historical  work  cn- 
‘•The  Italian  Art  of  the  Violin.” 
instructive  program  notes  of  the 
iny  Society  inform  us  that  "The 
in  G minor,  opus  20.  is  an  ingeni- 
and  musiclanly  experiment  in  con- 
ing antlphonally  a solo  string  quar- 
,/itb  an  orchestra  of  strings.”  Dod- 
jng  ol4  men  who  haye  heard  much 
Iidel  and  Bach  will  wonder  wherein 
' ts  the  experiment  of  writing  in  a 
ed  concerto  grosso  form.  But  hls- 
facts  carry  little  weight?  In  these 
Old  masters  are  "dead  ones.”  and 
pirit  of  the  day  lays  its  Adoration 
c q*ly  "live  wiros.” 
erofore,  assuming  that  Mr.  Scalero 
made  a novel  experiment,  one  is 
riven  to  wonder  why  he  was  so  timid 
•j.  bout  It.  If  a composer  sets  out  to 
; ,jiake  a string  quartet  sing  antlphonally 
ior,: , .ith  a string  orchestra,  why  not  make 
s individuality  as  a quartet  stand  forth 
nmistakably?  In  the  work  heard  yes- 
■rday  the  quartet  operated  much  of  the 
irae  as  separate  solo  voices  and  was 
requcntly  buried  In  the  tuttl. 

However,  these  arf>  matters  to  be  de- 
ermined  by  a professor  of  composition, 
f ho  designs  the  work  in  that  shape 
hat  is  his  design  and  there  is  no  more 
o be  said.  But  possibjy  the  audience 
vhich  received  the  composition  with 
cindness  may  have  thought  that  it 
acked  pointed  musical  interest.  Even 
lie  second  movement,  a set  of  varia- 
ions  on  a theme  from  Schumann's  "Al- 
ium  for  the  Young,”  did  not  disclose 
ny  large  measure  of  invention  or  stim- 
| (dating  play  of  fancy.  It  was  all  sub- 
tantial  In  texture,  but  it  will  probably 
ot  claim  a lasting  place  in  local  con- 
ert  repertories. 

The  B flat  symphony  of  Glazunov, 


—4  ( 

It  1#  | 
pliii 


<*  Li  ajed.at  a recent  Thursday  concert  of 


Mia* 

Hal 


he  society  In  Carnegie  Hall,  had  a rep- 
titlon.  It  pleased  the  audience.  Once 
lipon  a time  a newspaper  man  went 
. ibout  interviewing  people  in  various 
calks  of  life  on  the  theme  "What  is  pop- 
ular music?”  With  one  accord  they 
Answered,  "The  fciusic  we  all  know  and 
. ove."  Glazunov’s  symphony  contains 
ia,i!|nany  old  and  long  beloved  themes  bor- 
owed  from  other  writers.  Perhaps  that 
s why  audiences  like  it. 

The  solo  number  of'  the  concert, 
■laced  at  the  end  of  the  program,  was 
he  C minor  piano  concerto  of  Saint- 
iSaens,  in  which  Alfred  Cortot  was  the 
-0I0  player.  The  concerto  is  an  old 
fiend,  and  nothing  need  be  recorded 
'eyond  the  pleasant  fact  that  Mr.  Cortot 
n-ought  to  its  interpretation'-  a wide 
angc  of  power  and  color,  used  with  the 
lice  discrimination  of  a sensitive  and 
lighly  trained  artist. 


MISS  LYON  GIVES  FIRST 
RECITAL  DESPITE  COLD 


urt  .Schindler,  accompanist,  gave  her  I 
recital  here  yesterday  after-'l 


*3  MiS3  E,sie  Ly°n.  contralto,  assisted  by 

tot  iijrst  son 

TJ°n  at  Town  Hall.  The  singer  was, 
,"Tj|  idcntTy  much  hampered  by  a cold,  but  j 
..;4)  spite  of  this  almost  constant  obstacle  j 
J(ie  was  able,  with  Mr.  Schindler's  excel-  I 
J nt  assistance  at  hie  piano,  to  sing  her  | 

■ ay  through  a difficult  program  and 1 
‘ ereby  -make  an  impression  unusually 
‘ vorablo  upon  the  many  listeners  who 

;ard  her.  She  disclosed  a fine  voice, 

■ f w of  power  and,  for  the  most  part, 
toely  produced.  The  quality  of  her 
.1,  ale  was  not  even,  and  this  was  in  part  I 
' le  to  her  temporary  vocal  condition  and 

part  to  incorrect  tone  production.  This  | 
ct,  ai.d  some  forcing,  caused  her  an  | 
ivrequent  loss  of  pitch  when  she  used  I 
r upper  tones.  Her  German  diction 
as  good,  and  so  was  her  French,  this 
nguage  being  heard  in  an  encore,  the 
miliar  air  from  "Samson  et  Dalila.’’  J 
'Ter  style  was  thoroughly  musical  and  1 
1 pabie  of  fine  dramatic  Interpretation, 
ijer  openiftg  aria  from  Gluck’s  "Alceste” 
rt  *3  not  so  well  delivered,  one  drawback 
. l ing  found  in  some  unfamiliarity  with 
^jje  words  of  the  text. 

1 Among  the  songs  she  sang  especially 
-ll  were  "Heimweg.”  by  Hugo  Kaun ; 
Huberts  "Litancy,”  Brahms’s  “O 
lesst  ich  doch  den  Weg  zurueck”  and 
nanlnov  s "In  the  Silence  of  the 
a 8T0UP  of  lyrics  by  Blair 
Kasbach  an<l  Stickles  was  one 
the  last  named  composer  en- 
th.” 


’S  FIANCEE  AT  RECITAL. 


ilia  Elmnn.  following  his  return 
after  two  years'  absence,  gave  his  third 
[recital  here  this  season  last  night  in  the 
Hippodrome.  The  auditorium  was  tilled 
|und  much  applause  and  many  enaores 
were  In  order  throughout  the  evening  1 
The  violinist’s  program  comprised  Han- 
del's sol?ata  In  E major,  Mendelssohn’s 
concerto,  five  shorter  .pieces  with  his  own 
arrangement  of  Fauro’s  “Apres  un  Revo” 
and  Inclosing  tho  “Souvenir  do  Moscow” 
iby  tVienlawski. 

Mr.  Elman  played  with  remarkable 
brilliancy  and  much  musical  feeling, 
[in  fact  I10  was  at  his  best  in  his  general 
performance.  And  usually,  as  has  been  j 
I noticed  when  on  the  concert  stage,  he  la  I 
I wont  to  wear  a somewhat  somber  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  Last  night, 
however,  he  looked  exceedingly  happy. 
The  cause  for  this  was  not  difficult  to 
find,  for  sitting  in  a'box  to  the  right  of 
[the  stage  was  Miss  Mildred  Stone,  the 
j lovely  young  American  girl  to  whom  his 
.engagement  had  been  publicly  announced 
j yesterday. 

Russian  Soprano  Is  Heard. 

> Olga  Cristoloveanu,  a soprana  recently 
■ from  Russia,  appeared  last  evening  at 
a concert  given  by  Giuseppe  Mauro  and 
'others  at  the  Town  Hall.  .She  was  heard 
[in  airs  from  " Tosca  ” and  from  Meyer- 
beer's " Robert  the  Devil.”  Mr.  Mauro 
Wave  tenor  a.rs  from  “ L/Africaine  ’ and 
r ragliaccl,”  and  with  Carmine  Lam- 
[blase,  baritone,  a duet  from  "Forza  del 
Destino.” 

I Miss  Kremer  Benders  Offerings  In 
Several  Languages. 

| Isa  Kremcr,  "international  balladist,” 
j assisted  by  Yasha  Bunchuk,  cellist,  gave 
her  third  recital  In  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Her  offerings  con- 
1 sisted  of  French,  Russian,  Italian,  Jewish 
I and  Greek  ballads. 

No  simple  standards  of  musical 'criti- 
cism can  apply  to  Miss  Kremer ; one 
would  need  the  services  of  a dramatic 
critic  and  elocutionist.  A charming  per- 
r sonality,  strong  dramatic  powers  and  a 
lack  of  all  affectation  render  her  ballads 
| most  e-ffectlve.  On  might  say  that  Miss 
Kremer's  vocal  assets  are  limited  and 
| that  her  voice  is  at  times  harsh  and 
j unmusical.  But  these  very  qualities,  or 
, lack  of  qaulitles,  only  serve, to  heighten  . 
her  dramatic  appeal. 

A Russian  ballad.  "Tarantella,”  and 
j an  Arabian  song,  "Yasmenah,”  sung  in 
1 Russian,  were  delightful.  Kurt  Hetzel 
accompanied  Miss  Kremer. 

Yasha  Bunchuk  played  two  groups  of 
songs,  a sonata  by  Akeles,  Glazounov’s 
"Spanish  Serenade,”  and  selections  by 
j Rachmaninoff,  Popper  and  Kalimukoff.  j 

Giuseppe  Mauro  Concert. 

Gieseppo  Mauro,  dramatic  tenor,  cave 
si  long  and  eventful  song  concert  at  Town 
Hall  last  evening,  which  was  largely  at- 
tended by  the  students,  patrons  and 
friends  of  his  well-known  school  of  sing- 
ing. Maestro  Maur  > was  aptly  assisted 
by  Mile.  Olga  Cristoleveami.  soprano; 
Carmine  Lnmbiase,  baritone;  M,  lo.  Des- 
demoua  Zelezzi,  soprano;  Salvatore 
Maglio,  baritone;  Mile.  Fannie  Epstein, 

[ soprano:  Gustave  Sanfeliee,  basso,  and 
Mile.  Giovannini  Alieo.  soprano,  all  of 
wh  im  are  pupils  of  Maestro  Mauro.  Pro- 
fessor Domenico  Gerardelli  and  Miss 
Teresina  Mauro  were  at  the  piano. 

German  Benefit  Concert.  ' 

At  the  Hippodrome  yesterday  after- 
noon an  aim  >st  unheralded  bt,  as  it 
proved,  splendid  concert  loomed  up  with 
Mme.  Julia  Claussen  and  Carl  Sehlegel 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as 
the  principal  soloists.  The  program  an- 
nounced it  as  a charity  concert  in  honor 
of  Dr.  A.  Hagedorn  “and  in  aid  of  the 
needy  and  destitute  of  Germany  and 
Austria.'  Mme.  Claussen  sang  an  aria 
from  “La  Gioeonda”  and  numbers  by 
Brahms.  Schubert  and  Schumann.  Mr. 
Schlegel's  fine  baritone  was  heard  in 
Schubert’s  “Ave  Maria”  and  numbers  by 
Schumann  and  Kaun,  and  Miss  Elsa 
Riefflin  samz.  three  songs  by  Schumann. 
Dr.  Karl  Riedel  was  at  the  piano.  The 
orchestra  played  selections  from  Meyer- 
beer, Mendelssohn  and  the  Pilgrim’s 
Chorus  from  "Tannhauscr.”  Oscar  Zieg- 
ler appeared  as  soloist  in  Liszt's  oou- 
berto  for  piano  with  orchestra. 

ijeritza  Scores 
t “ Tosca ” at 

| By  H.  E..  Krehbiej 

F It  has  been  a commonplace  for  more  ' 
Wthan  a generation  to  describe  the  first! 
Snight  of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  ' 
u Opera  House  as  a brilliant  affair.  Con- 
U s^er>ng  that  fashion’s  decree  says  that  1 
must  be  such,  it  does  not  matter  X 
,*mueh  what  the  artistic  character  of  1 
|the  jnaident  is.  But.  as  a matter  of  \! 

-act,  it  has  been  the  rule  of  the  man-  l 
japnent  to  meet  society,  on  the  ter- 
Ij'tory  honorable  to  both  it  ant!  to  art.  ! 
It  did  so  m tho  regime  cf  Mr.  Grau,  [{ 
Cvcn  when  the  joint  appearance 
’ sacb  favorites  (universal  as  well 


social)  as  .lean  de  Reszke  and  Mmo. 
Emma  Eames  was  an  essential  factor 
and  the  opera  had  to  be  either  "Faust” 
or  "Romeo  et  Juliette.”  It  did  yo  on 
« more,  memorable  occasion  when  the 
opera  wiis  "Triatnn  und  Isolde.” 

The  opening  lost  night  was  made 
memorable  not  because  either  tho  opera 
or  the  principal  performer  was  a fa- 
vorite established  by  the  tradition  of 
year:).  The  opera  was  “Tosca,”  which 
bus  long  been  admired,  but  the  singer 
who  doubtless  caused  it  to  be  chosen 
for  the  occasion  was  a young  artist 
with  whom  New  York’s  opera-lovers 
have  been  acquainted  for  only  one  sea- 
son. It  was  Mnu\  Jeritza,  and  to  her 
is  due  the  large  measure  of  credit  for 
having,  put  dramatic  and  musical  vi- 
tality into  the  work  that  senses  and 
•■motions  were  again  set  n-thrill  as 
they  were  when  she  first  disclosed  her) 
extraordinary  powers  as  a singing 
, tragedienne  so  potently  that  one  v/ho 
had  recorded  the  happenings  at  the 
theater  since  its  opening  night  in  1883 
was  compelled  to  state  that  he  hau  not 
I witnessed  such  a scene  of  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  as  that  called  forth  by  her 
performance  in  the  second  act  in  all 
his  experience. 

Every  Loss  Brings  Its  Gain 
That  incident,  it  will  easily  be 
| remembered,  resulted  in  what  some 
good  but  partisan  minded  people  af- 
j fected  to  believe  was  a revolution  in 
the  affairs  of  tho  institution.  Of 
i course,  it  was  not.  The  public  is  too 
■■old,  too  experienced  and  too  wise  not 
to  know,  that  neither  the  goings  nor 
•he  comings  of  individual  artists  dis- 
turb the  foundations  of  opera  in  New 
fork.  They  have  learned  that  every 
^ loss  brings  with  it  its  compensation  ■ 

,1  and  that,  as  in  this  instance,  the  law  ' 

J operates  for  the  eventual  good  of  art. 

1 But,  while  putting  down  the  record 
■ that  “Tosca”  was  performed  last  night, 
and  performed,  too,  with  artists  who 
j had  repeatedly  been  heard  in  their  parts 
I last  season,  let  it  also  be  said  that  it 
was  a delight  to  recognize  that  there 
, was  no  reversal,  but  an  emphatic  con- 
j lirmation  ot  the  enthusiastic  judgment 
I expressed  last  season;  that  there,  was 
j cordial  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
J,  Puccini’s  opera  was  represented  with 
, ir  v r,— ,-p  c v C- ry  department, 

j fixeept,  possibly,  the  decorative,  con- 
1 ct  . ...0  lovers  of  the  lyric 

drama  are  much  more  indifferent  than 
| the  management  thinks.  Nobody 
cares  to  analyze  the  architectural 
I singularities  of  the  interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrea  della  Valle,  or 
j the  conduct  of  the  worshipers  that 
j gather  in  it,  or  the  ministrants  at  its 
service.  Nobody  cares  much  about  the 
tawdry  commonplaces  of  much  of  Pu- 
ccini’s music.  But  there  can  never  be 
indifference  to  -a  scene  like  that  of 
Floria  Tosca’s  moment  of  agony,  when, 
having  agreed  to  pay  the  price  of  her 
lover's  freedom,  she  sings  her  heart 
out  prone  on  the  floor,  and  with  every 
tone  so  saturated  with  emotion  that 
her  hearers’  heartbeats  lose  their  reg- 
ularity, alternately  quickening  and  re- 
tarding their  normal  pace.  Here  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  of  aesthetic 
pleasure,  for  the  sensation  becomes 
almost  a pain. 

Audience  Is  Moved 

And  so  throughout  the  scene  till 
its  melodramatic  denouement.  Tosca’s 
physical  lassitude  after  very  exhaust- 
ng  mental  and  moral  struggle  was  re- 
flected in  the  utterance  of  her  words; 
every  recovery  also  in  the  volume  and 
timbre,  of  her  tones  and  their  varied 
gradations.  As  was  remarked  here  a 
year  ago,  the  audience  did  not  merely 
see  and  hear  a drama — it  experienced 
a tragedy  as  it  had  never  experienced 
one  when  the  opera  .was  sung  by 
Mme.  Jeritza's  predecessors  — Ter- 
nina,  Eames,  Fremstadt,  Farrar — ad- 
unirable  as  all  these  were  in  details 
Jof  the  play  and  music. 

No  more  need  be  said  here  save  a 
mention  in  accents  of  praise  for/ the 

other  performers  in  the  opera — Mr. 
Martinelli,  Mr.  Scotti,  Mr.  d’Angelo, 
Mr.  Malatesta,  Mr.  Paltrinieri,  Mr. 
Reschigiiau,  Mr.  Leonhardt,  Miss  Cecil 
rden  and,  by  no  means  least,  Mr.  Mor-  U' 
anzoni,  the  conductor. 


<T 

Philharmonic  in 
the  Metropolitan 

II>  \V.  J.  HR.\ DICKSON. 

; Tho  Philharmonic  Society  gives  a 
! series  of  concerts  in  the  Metropolitan  | 
Opera  Ilouso  Just,  to  Keep  the  place  ' 
warm  while  the  opera  company  is  in  ' 
Brooklyn  or  Philadelphia.  This  scries  : 
therefore  busies  itself  on  Tuesday 
nights,  and  ti;e  first  concert  was  that 
ij  of  last  evening. 

Tlie  program  was  comprised  of  well  j 
; tried  Philharmonic  music,  such  as  j 
j would  endure  tho  test  of  transporta- 
tion from  Carneglo  Hall  to  Broadway 
and  Fortieth  street.  , The  numbers 
were  the  Bach-Abert  prelude,  choral 
and  fugue;  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak’s 
symphony  “From  rhe  New  World,” ! 
Tschaikowsky's  fantasia,  "Francesca  j 
di  Rimini;”  Debussy’s  “Afternoon  of  > 
a Faun”  and  the  dance  from  Strausss  ! 
"Salome,’  long  banished,  from  that 
stage. 

|l  There  was  nothing  in  this  list  to  de-  j 
|i  mand  comment,  and  the  chroniclers  of! 

[ musical  doings  were  driven  to  studi- ; 

; ous  contemplation  of  the  new  concert . j 
.scene  painted  by  Joseph  Urban.  Parts 
| ef  this  .scene  were  concealed  by  tapes- 
tries, but  the  central  panel,,  which 
stood  forth  In  glory,  gave  thought. 

The  chroniclers  held  a mass  meeting 
in  tile  lobby  and  tried  vainly  to  de- 
cide whether  it  represented  Morris 
Gest’s  "Chauve  Souris”  actors  engaged 
in  a tug  of  war  cpt  a Grecian  snake 
dance  designed  spontaneously  last. 

I Saturday  afternoon  by  Big'  Bill  Ed-  ( 
1 wards  in  the  Harvard  Stadium. 

While  conducting  the  concert  Josef 
| Stransky  had  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  panel,  but  apparently  ity 
achieved  no  effect  on  his  steady 
nerves.  He  directed  the  performance  1 
of  the  five  numbers  In  precisely  the  I 
same  way  as  he  has  directed  them  ini 
Carnegie  Hall.  They  did  not  sound 
just  the  same,  but  orchestras  have 
way  of  sounding  differently  in  differ- 
ent auditoriums.  The  audience  was  of 
good  size  and  evidently  well  pleased. 


ETHEL  GROW  IN  SONGS. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— ''Tosca.” 
by  Puccini:  a tragic  opera  in  thtee  acts; 
aung  in  Italian. 

The  Cast. 

I'loria  Tosca Maria  Jeritza 

Mario  Cavaradoesi Giovanni  Martinelli 

Baron  Scarpla.. Antonio  Scottl 

Cesare  Angelotti .Louis  C Angelo 

The  Sacristan Pomplllo  Malatesta 

Spoletta  Giordano  Paltrinieri 

Sciarrone  Vincenzo  Reschiglian 

A Jailer Robert  Leonhardt 

A Shepherd Cecil  Arden 

Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzoni. 


Contralto  Gives  Enjoyable  ttceltol  j 
Here. 

bliss  Ethel  Grow,  a contralto,  who  j 
lives  in  New  York  and  was  heard  here  j 
last,  season,  gave  an  entertainment  | 
styled  a ‘‘song  recital  of  American  com-, 
■positions”  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
with  Charles  Albert  Baker,  accompanist,  j 

The  program!  containing  the  names  of 
twenty-six  American  composers,  was 
the  result,  it  was  said,  of  a year’s  ex- 
tensive research  on  the  part,  of  Miss  1 
Grow  in  the  field  of  American  lyrics. 
During  this  period  "she  has  tried  out  j 
hundreds  of  compositions”  and,  other 
than  those  given  last  night,  she  says  she 
lias  in  reserve  enough  American  songs 
to  make  up  sevcivrl  more  programs. 

Her  comprehensive  lilt  began  with  r 
Mulligan's  arrangement  of  the  ’O'er  the  f 
Hills:”  by  Francis  Hopkinsoll,  and  l'ur- [ 
tlier  included  John  Mokrejs's  "Evening  i 
bong.”  Kramer’s  "The  Crystal  Gazer,” 
Beach’s  "Twilight”  and  songs  by  Eric 
Do  Lamarter,  Jane  Cathcart  and  Sharp.  ; 
Deems  Taylor’s  "A  Song  for  Lovem”  ' 
was  given,  and  so  was  a new  song  by  i 
Horace  Johnson  called  "Fragments.”  J 
Two  Kentucky  mountain  songs  from  ' 
the  Wyman-Brockway  collection  wore  1 
listed,  ajthoug®  they  are  of  English  ; 
and  not  American  origin. 

Moss  Grow  sang  with  dignity.-  repose  '. 
and  sincerity.  Her  voice  lacked  fresh-  i 
ness  and  she  frequently  lost  the  pitch. 
These  detrimental ' features  naturally 
impaired  tho  listener’s  enjoyment  of  the  '. 
songs.  A new  aria  by  Henry  Holden  i 
Hubs  entitled,  “Cleopatra's  Death,”  with  ' 
words  from  Shakespeare’s  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,”  was  the  most  important  1! 
number  in  the  program.  The  spirit  of  • 
its  music  is  well  paired  to  tho  words, 
the  piano  acconypaniment  being  espe- 
cially fine.  ' ' ' 

Miss  Grow  sang  this  aria  with  appro- 
priate dignity  and  a good  diction.  Mf. 
■Baker  gave  the  singer  admirable  sup- 
port at  the  piano. 


of 


"Toscn’s”  American  History. 

Puccini's  ''Tosca”  was  performed  for! 
the  first  time  in  this  country  on  Feb-  i 
juary  4.  1901,  at  the  Metropolitan; 
Opera  House.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  one  Giuseppe  Verdi 
liad  died  on  the  previous  January  27. 
The  original  Floria  Tosca  was  Milka 
Ternina,  the  Cavardossi  was  Cremo- 
nini,  the  Sacristan  Mr.  Gilbert  and 
Scarpla  Antonio  Scotti..  It  was  briefly 


RUSSIAN  TENOR  SINGS. 

Dimitry  Dobkin,  Russian  tenor,  with ! 
j Guiseppc  Bamboschck  at  the  piano,  gave 
a . song  recital  in  the  Town  HaP  last 
evening.  In  addition  to  bis* offering  of 
Russian,  Swedish  and  English  songs,  .Mr.  I 
Dobkin  rendered  the  Grail  narrative  I 
from  “Lohengrin.”  Eleaxai's  aria  from 
"La  Juive”  and  Lensky's  aria  from  I 
"Eugen  Megin,”  by  Tsaikowsky. 

The  violin  obligato  for  Mana-Zucca’s ! 

I Shall  Know,”  and  a song  by  Mr 
Dobkin,  "Schlaff,  Mein  Kind  ” was  ' 
Played  by  Miss  Marie  Deutscher  Mr  i 
Dobkin’s  rendering  of  Russian  'songs  1 
was  e vidently  very  pleasing  to  a demon-! 
■strative  and ,'cnce.  ' A 
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Chaliapin  In  “ Boris  Godunoff.*' 

GODUNOFF,  opera  in  three  acts  and 
eight  scenes,  sung  in  Italian  and  Rus- 
sian, the  latter  from  the  composer’s 
text,  founded  on  the  drama  by  Pushkin. 

* Music  by  Modesto  Mousseorgsky.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Boris  Feodor  Chaliapin 

Teodoro Raymond e Delaunois 

Xenia  Ellen  Dalossy 

fltie  Nurse Flora  Perini 

Fthouisky  Angelo  Bada 

Teheikaloff  Carl  Schlegel 

Broiher  Plmenn Jose  Mardones 

Dimitri  ..Orville  Harrold 

Marina  Margaret©  Matezenauer 

Ynrlaam  Paolo  Ananian 

Mlssail  Pietro  Audislo 

The  Innkeeper Henriette  Wakefield 

The  Simpleton  Giordano  Paltrinieri 

A.  Police  Official  Louis  D’Angelo 

Levitzky  Vincenzo  Rcschlgllan 

Conductor,  Gennaro  Papi. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  editions) 
.Operas  which  have  established  them- 
selves soundly  in  the  favor  of  the 
New  York  public  have  done  so  without 
the  help  of  any  one  singer  or  the  aid 
of  stage  pictures.  In  fact,  more  operas 
which  were  brought  out  to  exploit  a 
composer,  a publisher,  a performer  or 
beautiful  mise  cn  3cene  within  the  last 
twenty  years  have  died  for  other  rea- 
sons than  those  gone  intG  the  limbo 
of  forgotten  things  because  they  were 
denied  these  adventitious  helps;  and 
most  of  the  operas  that  have  lived  have 
lived  in  spite  of  rather  than  because  of 
them. 

“Boris  Godounoff”  is  a case  in  point. 
It  was  vital  before  Mr.  Chaliapin  came, 
remained  vital  after  it3  scenery,  con- 
cerning which  much  nonsense  was  writ- 
ten because  it  was  composed  and  painted 
in  Russia,  became  the  s7iabby  show  that; 
it  now  is,  and  will  remain  vital  after 
the  great  dramatic  singer  (for  that  he 
is)  is  gone.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Mr.  Chaliapin  is  not  supreme  among 
the  representatives  of  the  operatic  Mac- 
beth. He  is  that,  but  we  think  that  the 
finest  tribute  which  New  York  has  yet 
paid  to  Moussorgsky’s  great  lyric 
drama  was  paid  last  night,  when  the 
audience  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  (barring  the  occupants  of  most 
of  the  boxes,  who  timed  their  coming 
to  be  synchronous  with  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Chaliapin  on  the  stage)  disclosed 
sincere  enjoyment  of  the  opera  for  its 
own  sake. 

No  Clamoring  Crowd 

Last  season  the  production  of  “Boria” 
was  a sensational  incident;  last  night 
it  was  accepted  as  a matter  of  course. 
There  was  no  crowd  clamoring  for  ad- 
mittance at  the  doors  and  clamoring  in 
vain.  Ail  who  came  found  room  within, 
and  some  who  came  without  tickets 
purchased  in  advance  found  that  they 
could  be  had  at  the  agencies  hard  by, 
and  at  a reduction  instead  of  a pre- 
mium. 

This  indicates  a normal  attitude 
which  makes  for  the  good  and  the  per- 
manency of  art.  It  does  not  cast  the 
least  reflection  upon  the  artist,  the 


grovelling  pitifully  before  the  unseen 
apparition  of' the  murdered  Dimitri. 
Boris,  la  the  great  hall  of  the  Duma, 
prone  in  the  midst  of  his  terrified 
councillors,  struggling  dumbly  and 
blindly  for  one  last  sight  of  his  little 
$on,  and  dying  In  great  loneliness.  As 
Chaliapin  sings  the  role,  there  is  only 
Boris. 

There  is  .something  In  the  person- 
ality of  thtn  man  that  Is  almost 
brightening-  in  Us  overwhelming 
power  of  conviction.  It  is  not  his 
huge  statiye,  not  his  expression,  not. 
his  voice.  It  is  all  of  them  combined, 
and  something  more.  He  -is  like’  a 
force  of  Nature.  He  does  more  than 
give  a great  performance  in  “Boris,” 
for  lie  strikes  deeper  than  acting  and 
singing  alone  could  strike.  For  the 
hour  at  least,  one  is  in  the  presence 
of- inspiration;  there  is  a sort  of  di- 
vinity in  the  man. 

Last  night’s  was  his  first  appear- 
ance of  the  season  and  he  . held -his 
audience  spellbound,  as  lie.  did  last 
year.  His  . voice  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Last  season  he  was  troubled 
almost  continually  with  Jarygitls, 
which  often  interfered  with  his  top 
notes.  His  voice  now  is  a marvel’  of 
tonal  beauty  and  expressiveness 
throughout.  He  received  a thunder- 
ous-greeting after  every  act,  even  the 
players  in  the  orchestra  rising  to  ap- 
plaud and  cheer  him. 

The  performance  was  otherwise  a 
familiar,  and,  with  a few  exceptions, 
an  undistinguished  one.  The  few  in- 
cluded, first  and  foremost,  Mr.  Bada, 
who  played  Shouisky  superbly;  Mr. 
Ananian,  excellent  Varlaam,  and 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  who  entered  mag- 
ically slim  and  sang  Marina  excep- 
tionally well.  Mr.  Harrold  was  like- 
wise good  as  Dimitri. 

Golovtne’s  scenery  is  as  fine  as  ever 
in  design,  but  looked  shamefully 
worn.  The  inn  scene  had  seemingly 
been  repainted,  but  the  convent  wall 
in  the  first  act  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
used  for  a tarpaulin.  The  chorus 
sang  rather  well,  but  was  inclined 
to  stand  around  aimlessly,  and  was 
much  too  obviously  attentive  to  the 
conductor.  Mr.  Papi  conducted — that 
is,  he  gave  the  orchestra  players 
their  cues  and  beat  time  with  re- 
morseless regularity. 


opera  or  the  performance.  All  were 
admirable  as  ever,  and  the  i 


impression 

made  by  the  tragic  power  of  Mr. 
Chaliapin’s  singing,  when  he  sang;  his 
elocution  when  he  left  the  region  ot 


song  and  entered  that  of  me'0 drama 
(nroperly  so-called),  as  be  did  in  hi 
two  great  scenes,  was  tremendously 
moving,  supremely  pathetic,  thrilUng 
the  extreme.  Every  woid,  every 


ione  every  pose,  every  gesture,  every 
reflection  of  his  feelings  in  his  fea- 
tures, was  something  to  quicken  the 
h;gh  faculty  of  imagination,  not  mere 
k to  charm  the  senses  or  warm  the 
fancy. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


(Kepr  lifted  from  itfSay's  late 

'--*-**  -■*  '*'  'V  I 

There  are  eight  scenes  in  Mous- 
sorgsky’s "Boris  Godunoff;”  and 
after  the  performance,  reading  o\  er 
the  program,  you  realize  with  some- 
thing of  a shock  that  Chaliapin  ap- 
peared in  only  three  of  them,  bor 
your  memories  8 re  all  of  Chaliapin 
or.  Boris;  ’it  does  not  matter.  They 
are  one'  and  the  same. 

Boris,  Jji  his  coronation  robe,  stand- 
ing on’ the  steps  of  the  Cathedial  ol 
the  Archangels,  amid  the  glitter  and 
I t inkle  of  .the  gold  pieces  showered  by 
j his  courtiers  upon  the  shouting  mass 
of  his  people.  Boris,  in  a marvellous 
black  and  gold  kaftan,  gliding  In  like 
a tall  shadow  to  startle  his  children  | 
at  play  in  the  Kremlin.  Boris,  pacing 
the  floor;  with  his  little  daughter, 
proud  and  fearful,  trying  with  all  her 
(childish  might  to  encircle  his  huge 
waist  with  her  small  arrn.  Boris, 
btalithed  with  remorse  and  horror, 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

At  the  Town  Hall  last  night,  the 
occasion  being  the  first  of  a series  of 
"American  Artists’  Concerts.”  were 
heard  a good  pianist  and  two  vocal 
soloists  who  were— -not  so  good.  The 
pianist  was  Mme.  Margaret  Nikoloric; 
the  vocalists  were  J.  Steel  Jamison, 
tenor,  and  Walter  Mills,  baritone. 

Mme.  Nikoloric  offered  Rachman- 
inoff’s prelude  in  G minor,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  transitions  that  were 
rather  too  abrupt,  she  gave  a vigor- 
ous, clear  cut  reading.  In  the  two 
succeeding  numbers,  Debussy’s  “La 
Tcrrasse  des  Audiences  du  Clair  de 
Lune”  and  Shopin’s  A minor  etude, 
she  was  plainly  beyond  her  depth. 

She  has  vitality  and  vigor,  and 
from  her  ten  dextrous  fingers  may 
come  many  a technical  victory.  But 
when  she  ventures  into  the  illusive 
and  subtle,  she  either  treats  them  too 
obviously  or,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Debussy  number  last  night,  over- 
pedals and  gets  a-  jumbled,  hazy  ef- 
fect. Heroic  — orks  should  be  her 
forte;  she  has  authority  and  tech- 
nique and  verve  for  very  notable  ac- 
complishment in  those  fields.  Two 
Brahms  waltzes  and  numbers  by 
Ornstein,  Cowell  and  Paganini  com- 
pleted her  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Jamison  is  a tenor  who  likes 
to  use  falsetto  to  save  labor.  There 
was  plenty  of  it  last  night  in  his 
opening  group — Italian  classics  w ith  a 
dash  of  Mendelssohn  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  He  also  used  the 
"larmoyante”  plentifully,  which  is 
very  easy  when  a voice  is  made,  as 
his  appears  to  be,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  tonsils.  Mr.  Jamison’s  closing 
group  was  composed  of  two  Strauss 
Lieder  and  a number  each  by  Schu- 
bert. MacDowell  and  MaeDermitl. 

Mr.  Mills,  despite  his  apparent  con- 
ception that  the  way  to  sing  Italian 
classics  is  to  be  as  mechanical  as  pos- 
sible, produces  some  excellent  middle 
tones.  But  aloft  the  voice  is  thin,  and 
far  below  decks  it  becomes  an  un- 
melodic  rumble.  His  breathing  is  good, 
and  he  posseses  a pleasing  personality, 

Isadora  Duncan,  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
danced  a temporary  farewell  program 
to  her  usual  vociferous  house.  Schu- 
bert, Wagner  and  Schumann  supplied 
tho  works,  and  as  before.  Modes! 
Altschuler’s  Russian  Symphony  Or- 
chestra assisted.  A.  C. 


‘METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE— “L’Amore 

del  tre  Re."  a tragic  opera  in  three  acta  ^ 
by  Italo  Montemezzl-  Sung  in  Italian. 


teems 


The  Cast. 

Archibaldo  * Adatno  Dldur 

Manfredo  Giuseppe  Danlae 

Avlto  Edward  Johnson 

Flarr.lnlo  Giordano  Paltrinieri 

A Youth Pietro  Audialo 

Flora  Lucrezla  Borl 

A Maid Grace  Anthony 

A Young  Woman Laura  Robertson 

An  Old  Woman Henrietta  Wakefield 

The  Shepherd’s  Voice Cecil  Arden 

Conductor,  Roberto  Moranzonl. 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted,  from  yesterday’ s late  editions) 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Gatti  intended  to 
make  the  first  week  of  this  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  notable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  repertoire  as  well  as 
the  representations.  The  first  night 
brought  us  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  of  modern  operas — 
“Boris  Godounoff” — with  an  inter- 
preter of  the  titular  hero  who,  w’e  can 
well  believe,  is  peerless  in  the  role. 
The  second  performance,  that  of  last 
night,  was  devoted  to  “L’Amore  dei  tre 
Re,”  a newer  work,  but  one  that  we 
still  believe,  as  we  said  when  it  had 
its  first  production  here,  is  the  finest 
creation  that  has  come  out  of  Italy 
since  Verdi’s  “Falstaff.”  If  Signor 
Montemezzi,  its  composer,  were  to  give 
the  world  another  opera  equal  to  it  in 
strength  and  beauty  we  would  willing- 
ly yield  up  to  silence  half  a dozen 
works  which  are  likely  to  be  heard  this 
season,  including  the  promised  German 
and  Italian  novelties,  though  we  do  not 
know  how  admirable  they  may  turn  out  | 
to  be.  \ 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  Baia| 
about  “L’Amore  dei  tre  Re”  as  a 
dramatic  and  musical  composition.  It 
has  held  its  own  in  the  Metropolitan 
list  while  a dozen  or  more  novelties 
and  “revivals”  have  been  put  upon  the 
shelf  since  Mr.  Gatti’s  local  operatic 
consulate  began.  That  fact  speaks  in 
emphatic  commendation  of  it.  But  it 
is  always  a pleasurable  duty  to  record 
a performance  commensurate  with  its 
merits.  Such  a performance  it  re- 
ceived last  night,  when  Senorita 
Lucrezia  Bori,  Giuseppe  Danise  and 
Adamo  Didur  presented  three  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  fine  and 
finished  manner  with  which  earlier 
performances  had  made  us  familiar, 
and  were  helped  in  their  interpretation 
of  Benelli’s  poetic  drama  and  Monte- 
mezzi’s  dramatic  music  by  Mr.  Mo- 
ranzoni  and  his  excellent  orchestra. 
The  new  feature  in  the  performance 
was  Mr.  Edward  Johnson’s  impersona- 
tion of  the  lover,  Avito.  In  a sense 
that  was  not  wholly  new,  for  the  singer 
had  been  seen  and  heard  in  the  opera 
at  representations  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  But,  though  we 
would  not  churlishly  apply  to  those 
representations  the  old  adage  (Biblical, 
is  it  not?)  that  “evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,”  we  may  at 
least  use  the  variant  that  good  associa- 
tions improve  them.  Mr.  Johnson’s 
fine  voice  and  manly  style  profited  by 
his  new  surroundings  and  the  delight- 
ful companionship  of  Miss  Bori  and 
her  fellows.  He  could  scarcely  have 
had  a more  gracious  introduction  to 
the  Metropolitan  company  than  he  re- 
ceived, or  a filler  welcome  from  an 
audience  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
opera. 


There  was  only  one  doubt,  a: 
not  a very  serious  one,  in  the 
of  those  who  had  heard 
Johnson  sing  with  the  Chicago 
Company,  and  that  was  wheth 
could  cope,  vocally,  with  the 
politan’s  vast  dimensions, 
doubt  lasted  not  two  minutes  af 
Mr.  Johnson  had  made  his  first  • 
trance  In  "L’Amore  del  Tre  Re”  1 
night.  Not  dnly  can  he  fill  the  ho 
but  he  can  fill  it  without  forcing 
without  sacrificing  the  subtlest 
tail  of  his’ superb  singing. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  Am 
Scan  tenor.  He  has  a beautiful  vo 
even  by  the  Metropolitan’s  diffle 
standards:  he  has  stature,  gTace  < 
looks,  and  he  has  dramatic  talc 
that  would  take  him  far  even  on 
spoken  stage.  He  gave  a mcmorai 
performance  of  Avlto  last  nigjt 
singing  with  variety  and  exqui 
flnisfi  and  acting  the  role  with  all 
fire  and  tenderness  that  it  demand 
and  so  seldom  receives. 

It  may  have  been  the  inspiration 
Mr.  Johnson's  work,  or  it  may  h 
been  a summer’s  rest;  whatever 
cause,  Miss  Bori  sang  Fiora  rivi 
ingly.  She  seemed  a little  nervous 
first,  and  her  voice  had  a suspii 
of  edge  to  it  that  was  disquieting, 
by  the  time  she  reached  her  seco 
act  scene  with-  Avlto  she  was  si 
flawlessly,  with  a brilliance  and 
sionate  warmth  of  tone  that,  coup! 
with  Johnson's  singing,  made 
scene  erhe  of  thrilling  beauty. 

She  seems  happily  to  have  return| 
to  her  old  conception  of  the  pa 
Last  year  her  Fiora  was  a little 
mature,  a little  too  sophisticated 
Benelli’s  driven  heroine.  Last  nig 
she  was  again  the  helpless,  t: 
girl,  fighting  Ijer  love,  and  dying  fj 
it — the  Fiora  that  she  was  at  fi 
the  one  we  all  remember.  ' 


A new  orchestral  composition  had  its 
first  American  performance  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Stransky,  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night.  It  was  a sym- 
phonic poem  entitled  “Golgotha,”  by 
Alexander  Savine,  a Serbian  by  birth, 
but  now  a prospective  American  citizen 
and  a resident  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  For  a space  before  the  war 
he  was  in  America  and  became  slightly 
known  in  New  York  as  a singer  and 
better  in  some  Canadian  cities  as 
teacher  and  conductor.  He  is  not  a 
novice  as  a composer,  though  we  ques- 
tion that  the  composition  heard  last 
night  will  stamp  him  as  one  of  high 
j rank.  “Golgotha”  is  a symphonic  poem 
i for  whose  poetical  impulse  Mr.  Savine 
went  to  a Serbian  poet  named  Mileta 
Jaksic,  which  tells  of  the  darkness, 
silence  and  oppressive  intimatm  is 
which  brooded  over  the  world  bei-.ro 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  burden  of 
sin  weighing  on  mankind,  the  great 


tragedy  on  the  Place  of  Skulls  and  for  | 
a conclusion  the  resurrection  and  uni- 
versa!  joy  at  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. So  much  we  gather  from  the  pro-  ! 
gram  note  supplied  by  the  composer. 
It  is  much  more  than  our  senses  and 
i fancy  permitted  us  to  hear  in  the 
music,  the  most  original  effect  of 
, which  seemed  to  us  the  dissonant  chord 
sustained  in  violin  harmonics,  as  a sort 
of  chordal  pedal  point  during  the  ex- 
position of  the  thematic  material.  This 
material  was  much  less  striking,  much 


Brilliancy  that  “cheers  but  does 
inebriate”  was  the  outstanding  fi 
tii re  of  Julia  Glass's  piano  recital 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoi 
This  young  artist  has  much  sparl 
and  glitter  at  her  fingertips,  and  wh 
the  occasion  is  a Liszt  show-piece, 
something  similar,  the  result,  if  i 
amazing,  is  clearly  heartening.  1i 
terdav,  after  a Bach  Toccata  < 
some  Raff  variations,  and  a Cho 
sonata  (the  largo  ol  which,  by 
way,  was  as  dull  and  aimless  as 
finale  was  Interesting)  she  turned 
the  fireworks  with  a group-  of  sli* 
numbers  so  that^the  hearer  forga 
her  everything. 

In  a Brahms  capriccio  she  ran  t 
gamut  of  color,  ending  with-inconte; 
able,  proof  that  sho  could  play  t 
slower  tempi  well  by  closing  with 
most  effective  cantabile.  Then  cai 
Ihe  Schubert-Liszt  “Hark,  Hark  t 
Lark.”  in  which  tiliss  Glass  overli 
the  Schubhrt-Liszt  “Hark,  Hark,  t 
Liszt  tinsel  she  could  muster.  T 
result  was  much  applauded. 
Moszkovski's  “Etincelles,"  t h ; 
bushel  of  staccati  rose  helter-skel' 
from  the  keys  with  a delicacy,  yet 
vitality  that  marked  the  pitch  of  I 
ability.  She  has  a fine  flair  for  tt 
sort  of  thing.  Everybody  liked 
Chopin's  C sharp  minor  scherzo  a 
Liszt's  Twelfth  Rhapsody  closed  t 
day. 

Tschaikovsky's  Fifth  occupied  t 
major  part  of  the  Philharmonic's  pi 
gram  last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall,  t 
it  was  the  novelty  of  the  eveni 
which  commanded  the  most  attentic 
A first  hearing  was  afforded  to  t 
symphonic  poem.  ’’Golgotha,"  by  t 
Serbian  composer.  Alexander  Savii 
This  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Savin 
works  to  be  heard  in  the  Unit 
States,  although  he  has,  at  the  age 
forty-one,  composed  two  operas,  fo 
symphonic  poems  and  a rhapsody 


less  appealing  to  the  imagination,  much 
dfu  ’ ‘ 


less  alluring  to  the  ear.  The  work  is 
finely  sonorous  in  parts,  but  sounded 
like  "a  coinpages  of  fragments  rather 
than  a logically  and  consistently  de- 
veloped poem.  With  all  its  tintinnabu- 
latory  effects  and  bell  peals  at  the  close 
it  never  became  a canticle  of  joy. 





, . Giordano  Paltrlnlfrl 

I Vendor Riffaelo  Llppartnl 

Boy Vlrulnla  Gllchall 

Conductor,  Artur  Bodaniky. 
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ijoji  .ieh'Jird  Strauss  was  restored  to  the 
-y  ol  -the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
re  last  night  when  his  comic  opera 
_ ; r Rosenkavalier"  enjoyed  a viva- 
is  revival;  It  was  an  evening  ot 
t.1'1  ill  and  even  exciting  delights, 
opera  itself,  famous  for  Its  sala- 
WiSk  story.  Its  Viennese  waltzes  and 
sporadic  (lights  into  regions  of  real 
had  disappeared  from  the' 
the  house  in  the  season 


•’4  ginati 
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liad  been  produced  on  December 
>13,'  and  had  held  its  place  partly 
>ugh  public  interest  in  the  reniark- 
impersonation  of  the  Princess  by 
da  Hempel,  partly  because  some  o( 
music  pleased  operagoers  and 
ly  because  the  distinguished  Dr. 
uss  had  a well  drawn  contract.  It 
conducted  into  outer  darkness 
as*  of  tile  blatant,  conversation 
H openly  hostile  attitude  of  certain 
» men  members  of  the  cast  whose 
Ineetion  with  the  lyric  theater  had 
:j|'e  severed. 


ostilities  ha\  ing  ceased  and  friendly 


■tic 


having  been  reestablished,  .'well. 


Of  the  newcomers  Mr,  Bender  Im- 
ncdlatelv  recommended  himself  to 
operugoers  by  his  deft  comedy  in  the 
I role  of  the  Baron.  lie  was  unctuous, 
i ho  escaped  vulgarity  and  he  treated 
j tile  dialogue  with  the  skill  of  an  ac- 
complished artist.  He  was  a vast  im- 
provement over  his  predecessor.  Mr. 
Seluietzeudorf  also  made  himself  very 
'welcome.  His  impersonation  had  real 
comic  force  and  lie  added  greatly  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  second  act. 

Mme.  Easton’s  version  of  the  dis- 
illusioned lady  was  strictly  in  accord 
I with  the  conventions,  but  it  had  an 
I individuality  clearly  marked  and  most 
captivating.  She  penetrated  the  psy- 
chology of  the  music  and  revealed  it 
; most  convincingly.  The  keynote  of 
her  impersonation  was  sounded  in  her 
I deeply  pathetic  line  addressed  to  the 
hair  dresser:  “Heut  hast  du  ein  altes 

Weib  aus  mir  gemacht.”  Around  the 
j thought  underlying  this  utterance  she 
j wove  a finely  spun  web  of  dramatic 
j delineation  In  which  vocal  art  was  the 
: chief  thread.  She  was  very  successful 
(in  an  easily  spoiled  part. 

Mme.  Jeritza  was  a fine,  upstanding 
r Octavian . not  quite  as  masculine  as 
j might  be.  but  a pleasing  figure  and  a 
temperamental  lover  of  two  women  in 
I succession.  She  will  probably  develop 
her  performance  in  repetitions  of  the 
opera.  The  music  docs  not  perfectly 
suit  her  style,  but  she  may  adapt  her- 
{self  to  it  later.  Mme.  Sundelius  sang 
jthe  troublesome  music  of  Sophie  very 


(T  mutuiil  oneness  of  their  musical  partner- 
| ship'  throughout  the  program,  und  (he 
I audience  expressed  its  enthusiastic 

( provul  frequently. 


up- 


- revival  of  last  evening  served  not 
s9!Jr'  to  provide  the  Metropolitan  with 
atdsjnur‘h  needed  refreshment  of  its 
lewiiat  worn  stock  but  also  to  in- 
iuci  some  of  the  new  German 
nbors  of  the  company.  Paul  Ben-' 
appeared  as  the  vulgar  Baron,  for- 
ty impersonated  by  the  obnoxious 
Uz,  and  Gustav  Schuetzendorf  m- 
d of  the  late  Hermann  Weil  was 
sj,  ji  Fa/ninal. 

here  was  also  ap  opportunity  to  i 
vi  -fiu'Ve  Mme.  Jeritza  as  the  ardent  j 
••  t th  Octavio, n,  replacing  the  happily  j 
<irted  Mme.  Ober,  and  Mme.  Flor- 
jVj - Easton  as  the  disillusioned  Prin- 
■f’.  Of  these  a word  later.  The  ab- 
using work  of  art  demands  first  at-  j 
Teton. 

reexamination  of  the  unblushing  j 
c edy  of  Hofmannsthal  and  Strauss  , 
ifir  the  nine  years  which  have  ! 
1 sed  since  its  production  at  the ! 
tfropolitan  and  the  six  which  have' 
It  since  it  had  its  last  previous  per- 

0 lance  does  not  materially  change  • 
h complexion  of  the  reviewer’s  i 
bights.  In  almost  every  particular  j 
h -opera  is  strikingly  characteristic  j 
f le  talented  man  who  composed  it.  ' 

1 fie  music  occasionally  rises  tc 
ic.  levels  of  psychological  subtlety: 
it  emotional  expression.  But  much  i 

■e  frequently  it  descends  to  the 
m'le  of  crass  and  shameless  realism.  | 
J delincativc  and  imitative  devices' 
f he  tone  art  are  sometimes  un-  ; 

Itatingly  employed  to  publish  mat- 
wliich  are  customarily,  among  i 
r nt  people  at  any  rate,  discussed  1 
(private  and  in  subdued  voices. 

(lie  first  act  of  the  opera  begins  in 
(i  and  ends  in  the  air.  It  is  in  qfis 
|j.  that  the  musician  has  achieved  , 
ijj.fJnest  utterances,  for  the  soliloquy  ! 
f'  ip  Princess  is  genuinely  conceived 
i»  admirably  composed.  In  the  see- 
Ip  act  the  exquisite  page  which 
the  message  of  the  silver 
! .s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
Ip  floated  into  the  turgid  mind  of 
"■  uss.  There  are  some  pleasing 
li  ages  later  in  the  same  act  but 
i(i  h of  i t is  marred  by  excruciat- 
V had  writing  for  the  voice. 

1 le  third  act  enters  the  realm,,  of 
e.ioal  comedy  except  in  the  episode 
he  duet  for  the  lovers.  But  the  I 
Ration  of  the  audience  is  held 
,i1y  by  boisterous  and  highly  sug- 
. |ivo  doings,  which  are  tempered 
he  Metropolitan  >y  careful  de-' 
ure  trom  the  stage  directions  of 
i authors.  However,  a bed  more  or  ! 
, could  hardly  be  expected  to  sig-  ’ 
greatly  in  the  minds  of  the  ex- 
meed  theatergoers  of  this  do-  ' 
- io  era. 

J ic  performance  was  good.  Mr. 

* xnzky,  who  conducted,  had  pre-  1 
V d a musical  ensemble  which  was 
sive  and  in  almost  every  respect 
irably  planned.  If  all  the  effects 
le  score  were  not  disclosed  it  was  1: 
’t  of  the  conductor  nor  of 
rxcellent  orchestra,  which  dis- 
1 its  duties  most  capably.  The 
al  impersonations  of  last  eve- 
worthy  of  more  description 
cy  can  have  this  morning. 

■ «ill  be  on  exhibition  again  am) 
a o will  be  ample  opportunity  to 
them. 


\ Among  the  singers  charged  with 
minor  r61es  Mr.  Harrold  had  his  five 
/minutes  of  success  with  the  Italian 
air  in  the  first  act.  while  Mr.  Bada  and 
Mme.  Howard  as  the  intriguers  were 
delightful.  Mr.  Meacler  was  praise- 
worthy as  the  innkeeper.  The  pro- 
gram noted  that  Wilhelm  von  Wyrne- 
tal  made  his  debut  as  stage  manager. 

| The  opera  was  handsomely  mounted 
and  costumed.  But  this  is  always  the 
case  with  operas  produced  under  the 
(management  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza. 

“=■ — — -- _? 


ISADORA  DUNCAN  BARRED. 

Boston  Mayor  Refuses  to  Permit  a 
Return  Engagement. 

BOSTON,  Nov.  17.— So  long  as  Mayor 
Curley  is  Chief  Magistrate.  Isadora 
Duncan  will  never  give  a public  per- 
formance in  this  ciyt,  the  Mayor  an- 
nounced tonight  in  vetoing  a permit  for 
a return  engagement  for  the  dancer. 

, Miss  Duncan  appeared  here  last  month 
j and  her  efforts  were  frowned  upon  by 
I critics. 

I Certain  remarks  attributed  to  Miss 
| Duncan  on  her  last  visit  to  Boston 
I aroused  ine  Mayor’s  ire.  She  is  alleged 
to  have  said  that  " all  puritanical  vul- 
parity  centres  in  Boston.”  She  was  also 
quoted  as  declaring  herself  to  be  a Red. 

” In  view  of  the  duty  which  the  city 
owes  the  decent  element  of  the  com- 
| murrity,”  the  Mayor's  ruling  ran,  ” in 
my  opinion  it  would  bo  inadvisable  to 
grant  the  permit,  and  I beg  to  say  that 
• this  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  con- 
ducting a public  exhibition,  after  the  re- 
cent disgraceful  performance  by  the  said 
performer,  will  continue  during  such 
time  as  I hold  the  office  of  Mayor." 

ERMA  RUBEN5TEIN 

Erna  Rubinstein’s  violin  recital  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  again  con- 
vinced a large  and  evidently  “violinistic"’ 
audience  that  her  crescent  fame  rises 
inevitably  and  secure  upon  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  a genuine  virtuoso 
and  that  she  has  arrived,  or  is  arriving, 
at  the  front  rank  among  the  few  great 
women  violinists  of  this  country.  East 
evening,  poised,  strong,  graceful  and 
nobly  equipped  as  to  technique,  tempera- 
ment and  intelligence,  she  essayed  noth- 
ing that  she  did  not  completely  accom- 
plish. With  beautiful  tones  beautifully 
pro.iceted.  thoughtful,  yet  alert  delivery, 
ease  in  celerity  and  power  in  reticence, 
she  gave  a fine  interpretation  to  a weil- 
c-hosen  list  of  works  by  Tartini,  Gluck, 
Tor  Au!in,  Ries  and  Bizet-Hubay,  the 
Yieuxtemp*  Concerto  in  1 >-minor  serv- 
ing as  an  adequate  omnibus  for  the  con- 
veyance of  her  undoubted  virtuosity. 
Harry  Kaufman  was  at  the  piano. 

Francis  Moore  and  Hugo  Kortschak. 

An  interested  audience  enjoyed  a 
precious  musical  evening  at  the  sonata 
recital  of  Francis  Moore,  piano,  and 
Hugo  Kortschak,  violin,  at  Aeolian  Hall, 
Bach,  Brahms  and  Faure  supplied  the 
three  memorable  sonatas  which  mane  up 
the  brief  but  delectable  list,  and  to  the 
Brahms  (opus  IS)  these  tsvo  capable  art- 
ists gave  an  interpretation  and  expres- 
sion which  crowned  their  performance 
with  notable  artistic  success.  Scholar- 
ship, artistic  sincerity  and  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  their  numbers  marked  the 
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dramatic.  W as  it  in  keeping  with  j 
Bolto’s  poetic  and  philosoph icai  scheme  ? ! 
Why  trouble  to  answer?  It  evoked  m 
hurricane  of  enthusiasm.  Therefore  it  I 
I served. 

In  the  scene  of  the  claHsic.nl  Snb- 
balh,  however,  Mr.  Chaliapin  violated 
dramatic  sense  and  propriety  in  order 
I to  hold  tho  middle  of  a seene  in  which 
Boito  did  not  intend  that  his  devil, 

, who  is  his  hero,  should  be  visible  at  I 
, nil-  He  has  promised  to  put  Helen  of  j 
J T roy  into  the  arms  of  Faust,  and  he 
J leads  him  into  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  on  ' 

* the  banks  of  the  I’ineus.  There  Helen 
and  Pantalus  sing  in  mellifluous  meter 
' or  ought  to.  Miss  Peralta  and  Miss 
Pcrini,  who  stood  for  them,  threw  in 
modern  accentual  stress  and  divided 
the  long,  smoothly  flowing  line  into 
groups  of  three  notes  each  in  spite  of 
Boito^s  text  and  his  expository  note) 
and  Choristids  dance  in  graceful  mea- 
sure. The  placid  beauty  is  intolerable  ! 
to  Mephistopheies,  whose  nose  is  for) 
the  resinous  odors  and  the  more  con-  j 
genial  companionship  to  be  found  ini 
the  Harz  Mountains.  He  and  Faust  ! 
part  company  at  his  own  suggestion,! 
and  he  goes  away  from  there- -or 
rather  says  he  will  do  so.  But  a curtain  1 
close  without  a Chaliapinc  is  most  “in- 
tolerable and  not  to  be  endured’’  in 
iiis  mind:  and  so  when  the  lovers! 

have  concluded  their  song,  which  sym-  ' 
bolizes  the  union  of  classic  and  ro- 

By  Deems  Taylor  , 
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McfUtofelc. 

MFFIBTOFraBTC.  opera  in  four  not*,  with 
prolopun  and  epi'oguo:  book  In  Italian  by 
tho  ooinpoaar  after  Boothe's  " Faust 
' tmisle  by  Arrliro  ttoito.  At  the  Motro- 
pcll'an  Oyern  House. 

Margborlta Frnncns  Alda 

IClsna Francos  Peralta 

Panto  Its Flora  Portal 

Marta,., Kathiosn  Howard 

Mofletofole ..Feodor  Ohnllant 

Faust, Ilsnlsmlno  (Jl«H 

Wagner Angelo  Dada 

Norco Giordano  Paltrinlerl 

Oonduotor,  Roberto  Moranzont. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

fftsprioGsd  JrouL~ucstcrday's~UitrP-pd-HT<ni*) 

There  was  a great  deal  more  of  the 
devil  in  Boito’s  “Mefistofelc”  as  per-  : 
formed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Houso  yesterday  afternoon  than  the 
poet-composer  and  Goethe  dreamed  of, 
and  tho  excess  was  all  Mr.  Chaliapin. 

IVe  do  not  refer  to  his  stature  partic- 
ularly, though  that,  comes  fairly  in 
for  consideration.  We  are  uninformed 
about  the  physical  dimensions  of  Mepn- 
istopheles,  and  even  if  he-  was  not 
the  prince  of  devils  but  a subordinate 
of  Beelzebub  we  are  willing  to  grant 
him  the  splendid  physical  attributes 
which  were  so  ungrudgingly  and  un- 
reservedly exhibited  to  us  at  yester- 
day’s representation — not  quite  his 
stature,  comparatively  considered  as 
we  saw  it  in  the  prologue,  however. 

This  prologue  plays  in  heaven— as  is 
done  in  Goethe's  dramatic  poem  and 
its  earliest  prototype,  the  Book  of  Job. 

Hitherto,  unless  memory  fails  us,  the 
I < peratie  stage  manager  has  exhibited 
i the  celestial  region  to  us  as  a formless 
| space  among3t  the  drifting  clouds. 

There  Mephistopheies,  as  erstwhile 
| Satan,  holds  converse  with  the  Almighty 
! and  his  ears  are  filled  at  intervals  with 
| the  canticles  of  angelic  phalanxes  and 
| little  cherubim  who  sinjj,  much  to  his 
| annoyance,  in  fugacious  dactyls. 

: "Maestro  divino”  is  not  seen  hut  heard. 

Mephistopheies  is  both  visible  and' 

\ audible.  He  stands  in  a spotlight 
j among  the  clouds.  How  lie  got  there 
we  never  knew  before  yesterday,  when 
we  saw  him  climbing  upward  over  a 
chain  of  mountains  from  Stage  R to 
Stage  E,  helping  himself  along  by  rest- 
ing his  hands  on  the  Himalayan  peaks. 

Since  he  was  immediately  behind  them 
and  touched  them  in  passing  and  they 
supposedly  were  a few  thousand  feet 
high,  he  must  have  been  many  times 
| the  stature  of  Milton’s  Satan,  whose 
j body  below  the  head 
“Prone  on  the  flood  extended  long  and 
large 

Lay  floating  many  a rood.’’ 

It  was  a puppet-show  picture,  this 
I part,  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  out 
of  mind  because  of  its  evidence  of  the 
infantile  imagination  of  the  scenes; 
painter,  who  perhaps  may  be  pardoned 
j if  he  was  bent  only  on  helping  Mr. 

Chaliapin  to  a spectacular  entrance. 

! There  were  several  other  things  in  tiie 
| performance  which  gave  pause  to 
| conceptions  based  on  the  poetic  con- 
ceits of  Boito  and  his  predecessors. 

Goethe’s  devil,  we  remember,  was  a 
I good  deal  of  a gentleman  in  appear- 
! ance.  After  he  emerges  from  a predel 
! ( a monk  in  Boito’s  book)  he  was  so 
! like  an  ordinary  cavalier  that  he  says 
of  himself:  , , 

“Not  if  he  had  them  by  the  neck 
I would  e’er  these  people  scent  the 
! devil.”  Mr.  Chaliapin,  as  we  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  has  no  regard  for  such  notions. 

Neither  does  he  think  of  him  as  Boito 
I somewhat  fantastically  did,  as  a type 
| of  man  athirst  for  knowledge,  for  whom 
prototypes  might  be  found  in  Solomon, 

Prometheus,  Manfred,  Don  Quixote, 
i Thersites,  Falstaff  and  the  Serpent 
' which  tempted  Eve.  Mr.  Chatiapine 
has  regard  for  literary  amenities. 

I When  he  throws  off  his  cowl  in  Faust’s 
study  he  is  the  fantastic  fiend  of  the' 

| picture  books.  Given  a tail,  he  vyould! 
j serve  as  a model  for  any  mediaeval 
mural  painter.  When  he  appears 
: amongst  his  kinsfolk  and  subjects,  the( 

; witches  and  warlocks  and  imps  in  the  , 

j scene  on  the  Brocken,  he  is,  despite  1 beauty,  so  subtle  and  variegated, 
('his  discourse  on  the  nothingness  of  )t]lat  one  longs  ;o  dcscii  m every 
! the  world  and  its- human  denizens,  j g-esture  of  it,  trom  the  moment  when 
merely  the  incarnation  of  bestiality.  ’ saw’  Faust,  revolving  slowly 

fnlan-  (and  hypnotically  about  tho  doomed 
guags  which  the  poet  indicated  by  | plnlospoher  and  fixing  lum  with  the 

dashes,  which  if  they  could  give  out  atnrp  a boa’ 

odor  would  make  the  pages  of  his  poem 


As  the  garden  scene  in  “Metsto- 
fele”  ended  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
orchestra,  instead  of  stopping,  swung 
into  “La  Marseillaise”  and  the  audi- 
ence rose  to  Its  feet,  applauding,  as 
Georges  Clemenceau  entered  Gatti- 
Oasazzp’s  box  and  came  forward.  And 
as  he  stood,  bowing  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  welcome,  a neighbor  re- 
marked resignedly,  “Here's  where  the 
performance  goes  to  the  devil!” 

And  so  it  did,  but  not  to  the  one  he 
meant.  For  after  the  house  had  ap- 
plauded and  cheered  a little  and  had 
sung  a verse  of  “The  Star-Spangled 
Barfner” — shirking  the  high  notes- -it 
turned  again  in  absorbed  attention  to 
the  stage.  The  Tiger  may  beat  the 
Bulldog,  but  lie  Is  no  match  for  the 
devil  If  the  devil's  other  name  hap- 
pens to  be  Chaliapin. 

It  Is  nearly  fifteen  years  since  Cha- 
liapin last  sang  the  title  role  of  “Me- 
fistofele”  in  New  York.  There  were 
those  present  Saturday  who  had  pre- 
viously heard  him  sing  it,  and  they 
declared  that  he  had  made  Immeasur- 
able strides  in  his  conception  of  the 
part.  One  thing  is  certain:  whatever 
he  made  of  M*efistofele  before,  he  gave 
a performance  on  Saturday  that  for 
magnificent  vocal  and  dramatic  artis- 
try fully  equals  his  great  portrait  of 
Boris  Godunoff. 

It  was  a performance  that  departed 
frequently  from  the  established  tradi- 
tions of  the  part  as  it  has  been  sung 
at  the  Metropolitan — and  generally 
bettered  them.  Instead  of  appearing 
among  the  clouds  in  the  great  pro- 
logue in  heaven  he  entered  from  be- 
low, huge  and  menacing,  shambling 
about  like  a great  epider,  with  his 
long  black  hair  gathered  into  a sort 
of  scalp-lock  that  gave  his  face  the 
look  of  a Japanese  devil -mask. 

At  the  end,  instead  of  descending 
luridly  into  the  pit,  he  pawed  feebly  I 
at  the  celestial  rose-leaves  that  were  I 
searing  his  flesh,  crumpled  slowly  to  I 
the  floor  and  lay  sprawling  and  mo- 
tionless. Faust  had  won.  It  was  not  | 
as  spectacular  as  the  usual  ending, 
but  it  was  truer;  and  only  a great 
artist  would  have  sacrificed  such  a 
chance  for  a spotlight  finish. 

He  gave  a .performance  throughout 
so  instinct  with  terror  and  diabolical 


ill-smelling.  But,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  keeps  on  his  clothing.  — 

When  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  here  iri 
1 1907  he  bared  his  breast  and  arms 
with  decorum  in  the  presence  of  Maes- 
| tro  divino,  but  in  the  company  of  his 
filthy  subjects  on  the  Brocken  he  cast 
off  his  cloak,  resembling  Papageno|s 
habiliment  of  feathers,  and  bared  his 
body  to  the  rump.  A superb  body,  of 
course,  like  that  of  an  ancient  gladia- 

tor.  who  would  have  challenged  wagers  | astounding  ex- 

of  thousands  of  sesterces  from  tho  to  wonder  at,  an  astounding  ex 

cnrly-Iocked  young  bloods  of  Rome. 


unwinking,  horrible  stare  of  a boa- 
constrictov,  to  his  triumph  in  the 
Brocken  scene,  where  his  right  hand, 
first  and  little  fingers  extended, 
swept  the  infernal  multitude  in  the 
very  gesture  by  which  the  credulous 
still  seek  to  avert  the  evil  eye. 

His  singing  was  as  great  as  his 
acting.  Surely  there  has  never  been 
a voice  quite  like  his.  so  beautiful  in 
texture,  so  thrilling  in  Its  range  and 
His  vocalism  was  a thing 


. Yesterday  he  went  only  half  way,  but 
•made  a splendid  spectacle  on  which  1 


lilbition  of  breath  control,  tonal  pro- 
duction and  phrasing.  Here  was 
the  opera  singing  of  one’s  dreams: 


1 the  grand  old  fighting  man  of  France  ; a great  voice,  perfectly  produced,  its 
(who  saw  him  from  Mr.  Gatti’s  b°.x)  ; phrases  delivered  with  such  crystal- 
must  have  smiled  in  admiration.  Pm-  | . enunciation  fUls  Italian  seems 
turesque,  splendidly  picturesque,  but  j • “u,v 
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5 perfect)  and  unerring  dramatic  gra&Pi 
‘that  the  most  lyric  passages  gave  a; 
^perfect  Illusion  of  the  spoken  word. 

The  performance  as  a whole  was 
K admirable.  Mr.  Gigli  sang  Fiust. 

' and  his  voice  never  sounded  lovelier. 

To  he  sure,  he  left  something  to  be! 
d desired  on  the  histrionic  side,  but 
Shis  acting  had  the  great  virtues  of 
a restraint  and  entire  sincerity. 

Mr.  Bada.  playing  his  third  role 
p of  the  week,  was  an  admirable  Wag- 
I ner.  The  other  parts  were  all 
V capably  done.  Boris  Anisfeld's  stun- 
f ning  scenery  looked  better  than  ever, 
partly  because  it  was  so  well 
lighted.  The  staging  was.  good;  the 
• Brocken  scene,  in  fact,  was  quite  the 
best  thing  the  Metropolitan  has  done 
in  a long  time,  colorful,  animated  and 
so  perfectly  synchronized  as  to  lights, 
action  and  music  as  to  make  one  won- 
der why  such  things  cannot  happen 
oftener.  Mr.  Moranzcni’s  conducting 
was  excellent. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  uses  a stentorian  voice 


Emilio  de  Gogorza 


By  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

When  Emilio  de  Gogorza  comes  to 
town  with  a program  of  songs  those 
who  go  down  to  the  houses  of  a thou-  || 
sand  concerts  to  make  known  the  do-  j 
ings  therein  rejoice  and  are  exceed-  |i 
ing  glad,  for  they  know  that  the  gods  J 
will  be  kind  to  them  and  they  will  J 
live  for  an  hour  and  a half  with  real  J 
art.  Mr.  de  Gogorza  gave  his  first  j 
recital  of  the  present  season  yqster- ] 
day  afternoon  in  Town  Hall,  and,  of 
course,  the  place  was  full.  This  singer 
never  created  a sensation.  He  would 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  He  merely] 
taught  music  lovers  to  love  him  and 
his  ways  years  ago,  and  affection  fol- 
lows him  wherever  he  walks. 

It  was  with  Handel’s  “Where  E’er 
You  Walk"  that  he  began  his  pro-j 
gram  yesterday.  Many  singers  deliver 
this  lyric,  but  too  many  of  them  make] 
oe  it  sound  as  if  the  fair  one  apostro- 
aar.  through  "the  opera.  It  phized  in  it  hopped  rather  than  walked, 

I does  iTrseemthoneSof  the  finest  of  £nd  as  if  those  poetic  trees  which 

(voices  In  quality  and  welghb  crowded  into  the  shade  were  being 

between  speech  an“  song.  He  power-  somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  the  wind, 
fully  expresses  the  significance  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  finished  his  classic 

Hon°whTther  ‘ thf  pow™/  could  not  be  group  of  two  numbers  with  the  air  of 
! equally 'gained  by  a closer  adherence  to  Thoas  fr0m  “Iphigenie  en  Tauride. 
j the  melodic  line.  ^ . . -i.  — . 1 A Kn  The  second  group  consisted  of  four  | 

songs  of  Schumann,  all  beautifully 

"The  arrival  of  M.  Clemenceau  was  sung.  “Wldmung,’’  with  which  the  j 

concluded,  had  to  he  repeaUd, 
the  opera.  It  occurred  at  the  ed  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza  did  not  put  any  Gei - 
the  garden  scene  in  the  second  act ; and  lyrics  among  his  offerings  last 

« Reason"  His  recitals  suffered  from  the 
the  grand  tier,  to  the  playing  of  the  omission.  He  needs  such  composi- 
“ Marseillaise  “ and  “ The  Star-Span-  tiQns  tQ  revea]  one  of  the  most  ad- 

MedClemenceau  Mepp^l  to*  the  front  of  mirable  sides  of  his  many  sided  art. 

He  sings  German  songs  so  that  they 
sound  German,  just  as  he  sings  French 
to  sound  French  and  Spanish  to  sound 
Spanish.  In  fact  Mr.  de  Gogorza,  in 
addition  to  being  a technician  of  the 
first  order  and  possessing  a warm  a^id 
beautiful  voice  still  as  fresh  as  it  was 
a dozen  years  ago,  is  a consummate 


dans  ,,  ., ,,  ’ . ..  . , menageide — but  I will  protect  y> 

source.  II  Penseroso  ^Jjd  Saint  i and  the  Sai’nt-Saens  circus  began. 
Francis  -Walking  on  the  Waves  all  ( Laughter  was  invited  and  gained,  es- 
l-evised  by  Mr.  Siloti.  This  music  was,  peeially  in  the  more  burlesque  rcc- 

of  course,  heard  with  deepest  attention  ! ”ion3  ^ut  

on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Siloti’s 


the  box  ar.d  bowed. 

FN  • 


reading  of  it  Is  supposed  to  be  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  master  himself. 

Siloti  gave  in  closing  an  etude  in  E 
major  of  Roger-Ducasse.  “Kaddisch” 
(Hebrew  melody),  by  Ravel;  four  Rus- 
sian folk  songs  originally  written  for 
orchestra  by  Liadov— the  “Legend 
About  the  Birds. ” “I  Danced  With  a . 
Mosquito,”  ’’Cradle  Song.”  “Dance”  and  |- 
Rubinstein’s  Caucassian  dance,  “Les-  - 
ginka.”  These  pieces,  save  the  one  by 
Ravel,  with  several  in  the  Bach  set,  !t 
were  transcribed  or  edited  by  Mr.  Siloti.  .1 

JOSEF  HOFMANN  PLAYS,  j 

Enthusiastic  Audience  Greets  Pianist 
i , in  Carnegie  Hall. 

j Before  an  audience  that  filled  every 
seat  and  all  available  standing  room 
of  Carnegie  Hall,  Josef  Hofmann  played 
piano  compositions  of  Mendelssohn,  Cho- 
pin and  Liszt  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
of  these  three  only.  The  new  season 
found  him  the  same  master  of  all  of  the 
possibilities  of  expression  of  his  Instru- 
ment as  in  previous  appearances,  and 
plavlng  with  great  warmth  of  tone. 

I Although  there  was  dazzling  brilliance, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  technical  dis- 
play in  the  performance.  Passages  re- 
quiring agile  fingers  were  delivered  li 
without  attempts  to  Impress  the  listen- 
ers with  their  fleetness.  The  climaxes 
were  effective  and  skilfully  counterbal- 
anced with  the  subordinate  passages, 
with  the  exactingness  of  a great  artist. 

High  lights  of  the  program  were  Men- 
delssohnn’s  “Variations  Sdrieuses  ” and. 
Liszt’s  “ Consolation"  in  D flat  major.  j 
In  the  compositions  in  which  forceful ; 
playing  was  requisite  there  was  nothing 
suggestive  of  pounding.  The  tones  were 
never  forced  beyond  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing musical.  The  audience  was  enthu- 
siastic and  allowed  none  of  Mr.  Hof- 
mann’s achievements  to  pass  without 
applause. 


tions,  but  Mr.  Schmit’s  ’cello  solo  in 
] “The  Swan,”  where  burlesque  yields  to 
j music,  was  deservedly  applauded.  It 
I was  a well-behaved  and  apparently 
1 pleased  audience. 


i in  tne  evening  Gita  Glaze,  a Russ  an 
soprano,  said  to  have  sung  in  opera  at 
i Petrograd  and  Moscow,  also  drew  a 
] large  audience  to  Aeolian  Hall  with  a 
program  of  German  arias  of  Beethoven 
land  Mozart  Cone  by  the  latter  in 
I Italian),  Schubert  and  Schuman  lieder, 
modern  English  and  American  pieces 


Considering  that  Mr.  Alexander  Siloti 


| is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  masters 
:  *  1 of  Contemporary  Russian  musicians,  his  stylist 

■ I - « • » . TT  „ I 1 A 


pianoforte  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  contained  features; 


After  the  Schumann  numbers  came  smgmg,  expiton-n 
„„me  indifferent  songs  by  breejM  « ^ 


MME.  CALVE  APPLAUDED.  , 

~ AH  the  arts  of  the  experienced  "prima 
donna,  with  those  cHaractenstmally , 
her  own,  were  employed  by  Mmc.  Carte, 
at  her  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  a combination  o. 
singing,  expression  Rcsture  th  t 


I I'HUUV  rtUpUIUWU  uvuw.uou  ~ ~ ~ w ' — _ _ ,, 

both  of  composition  and  performance)  which  the  “Old  Song  Resung  was  - 
I calculated  to  cause  astonishment  among  peated.  To  this  ^ , e ti 

(seasoned  concert-goers.  That  all  of  hij  encore  number  Brun°  Huhn  * ^ 
j listeners  were  not  of  this  class  was  made 
j plain  by  several  pattering  outbreaks  of 
f-  i applause  which  occurred  at  places  mis-) 
i takenly  accepted  as  the  conclusion  of 
familiar  pieces. 

Mr.  Siloti’s  scheme  was  decidedly 
mixed  in  character  and  there  was  con- 
siderable incongruity  also  in  bis  play- 
ing. A group  of  pieces  by  Bach  began 
the  program,  after  which  came  four 


an  encore  number  Bruno  ITuhn’s  stir 
ring  “Invictus,”  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  American  songs.  In  the 
French  group  “La  Complainte  de  la 
Glu,”  one  of  Mr.  de  Gogorza’s  familiar 
lyrics,  was  redemanded.  In  this  sec- 
tion were  four  more  or  less  humorous 
songs  by  Darius  Milhaud  which  were 
worth  hearing  once.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  eminent  barytone  will  per- 
manently encumber  his  artistic  bag- 
gage with  thdm.  Impressionism  is  ad- 


pie„,  by  Li,,.,  which,  despite  „,.ny  iM* 


years  of  effort  to  accept  the  great 
I virtuoso  as  also  a great  composer,  left 
f us  with  an  old  conviction  that  the 
music  was  showy  salon  stuff. 

When  a nocturne,  etude  and  fan- 
L taisie  by  Chopin  followed,  we  fell  to 
El  wondering  what  would  have  happened 
Ik  to  the  great  Hungarian  virtuoso  had 
I tho  poetically-in;«pired  Pole  been  a 
Hcourtier  like  him  and  sallied  out  into 
Edthe  world  as  a performer  of  his  own 
rahiusic.  Would  he  not  have  submerged 
1 'Liszt  as  Liszt  submerged  the  Thalberg’s 
Wr  s n d Kalkbrenner’s,  who  were  his  rivals? 

There  was  much  sobriety  and  some 
W!  technical  brilliancy  in  Mr.  Siloti’s  play- 
ing  of  the  Pole’s  music,  but  he  made 
, Rubiastein’3  Circassian  dance,  which 
_!  came  at,  the  end  of  the  recital,  more 
1 interesting:  than  any  of  the  LAszt 

■ pieces.  What  can  be  called  only  a 
| charming  little  interlude  was  formed- 
TTby  the  player’s  transcription  of  four 
1 of  the  delightfully  dainty  and  char- 
acteristic orchestral  settings  by  Biadoff 
( of  four  Russian  folksongs.  Mr.  . uoa 

I has  reproduced  the  instrumental  «c- 
r;  j vices  of  the  familiar  little  pieces  as 
[ capitally  as  Liadoff  did  the  effects  of 
a musical  snuffbox. 


Irish  Regiment  Band  Plays. 

The  Irish  Regiment  band  held  its  first 
concert  in  New  York  in  the  Hippodrome 
last  evening.  Soloists  of  the  occasion 
v-ore  Beatrice  O'Leary,  soprano,  William 
Tong  and  R.  E.  Everson  cornetists,  and 
Lieutenant  I.  Andrew  Wiggins  was  the 
Director.  The  program  was  chosen 
almost  .entirely  from  familiar  Irish 
songs.  The  band  played  the  “ Star 
Spangled  Banner  ” while  500  boy  scouts, 
arranged  on  the  stage  back  of  the 
musicians,  stood  at  salute.  Sousa 
■■  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  ” was 
played  as  an  encore  for  “ Lilly  of  KU- 
lai y,”  the  first  selection  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  procession  of  the  piper 
arounaed  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 
With  a small  Irish  flag  flying  from  the 
bagpipe,  the  piper  walked  back  and 
} forth  across  the  stage  as  he  played, 
accompanied  by  the  bass  drummer. 


The  Spanish  songs  'Mr.  de  Gogorza 
always  sings  with  great  verve.  But 
what  remains  most  clearly  in  the  mind 
of  the  daily  observer  of  musical  do- 
ings departing  from  £ De  Gogorza  re- 
cital is  the  renewed  conviction  that 
this  barytone  is  one  of  the  great  vocal 
masters  of  this  day  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  heard  oftener. 


in°each  number  without  distorting  it 
in  striving  for  dramatic  eftccv.  *-hc 
was  less  successful,  however,  from  a 
strictly  vocal  standpoint,  in  first 

numbers  than  later;  Handels  Arie 
de  Cleopatre”  and  Cesar  I ranck  s ] 

“Nocturne,”  with  their  sustained  notes, 
seemed  to  tax  her  voice  and  cause  a 
labored  effect,  while  in  the  two  uret 
chamnoff  numbers  Mmc.  Calve  did  not 
as  vet  seem  entirely  ai  home  in  the 
i English  language,  although  My  Native 
’Land”  proved  a fine  piece  of  vocal 
j declamation. 

! But  from  this  point  Mme.  Calve  was 
in  better  and  better  voice,  and  the 
1 audience  more  and  more  demonstrative. 
The  rest  of  the  program  was  largely 
in  French,  including  a Mozar.  aria, 
modern  Frenah  and  translated  Russian 
numbers;  Bizet’s  “Serenade  showed 
remartablq  freshness  of  voice  exp  - 


and Russian  songs.  She  had  a strong 
voice  with  'piercing  high  notes,  some- 
times marred  by  tremolo  and  an  occa- 
sional metallic  timbre,  but  effective, 
for  instance,  in  Balakirev’s  Georgian 
Song.  Her  lower  and  softer  notes,  how- 
ever, seemed  better.  While  they  had  a 
certain  cloudy  quality  they  were  smooth 
and  flowed  agreeably  in  the  plaintive 
Russian  numbers.  Emil  Polak  was  the 
| accompanist. 

Ot  City  Symphony 

1 New  York's  r.ew  orchestra,  the  City 
I Symphony,  made,  on  the  whole,  a 
! promising  start  at  its  first  public  con- 
! cert  yesterday  evening  in  Carnegie 
! Hall — not  the  first  concert  of  its  ex- 
istence, for  it  had  played  on  Friday. 
■ in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  but  the  first! 

for  the  ears  of  the  New  York  general  j 
! public.  Ar.d  the  cars  of  those  who  | 
were  present  were  well  filled  with 
sound,  for  sonority  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  new  orchestra’s  chief  charac- 
] teristics,  with  the  brasses  supreme. 

; There  was  no  pomp  or  speeches  to 
adorn  the  beginning.  Mr.  Foch  ap- 
peared, bowed  ar.d  began  the  Cesar 
Franck  symphony  without  further  ado. 

The  program  was  ambitious:  while 
Cesar  F’-anck's  Symphony,  played  to 
commemorate  the  composer’s  approach- 
ing centenary,  and  the  “Tannhauser” 
overture  are  familiar  enough,  Seria- 
binc’s  "Poeme  de  l’Extase”  was  a tough 
nut  to  be  cracked  by  the  City  Sym- 
phony's proposed  wider  musical  public. 
The  general  impression  was  one  of 
power  and  possibilities,  but  considera- 
ble room  for  improvement;  the  orches- 
tra could  bring  a remarkable  volume  of 
sound  for  climaxes,  but  an  unpolished 
one.  Brasses  blared,  often  harshly, 
with  full  force,  apparently  striving  and 
often  succeeding  in  ruling  the  roost, 
this  being  especially  notable  in  the 
Wagner  overture.  The  woed-winds 
were  generally  good,  while  the  string 
choir,  after  some  thickness  of  tone  at 
first,  developed  an  agreeably  singing 
quality  of  tone,  and,  apart  from  a 
“sour”  horn  note  in  the  symphony, 
there  were  no  obvious  errors — but  the 
orchestra  can  stand  quite  a little  refin- 
ing with  advantage. 

Mr.  Foch.  either  owing  to  caution 
or  to  his  own  ideas,  showed  a leaning 
toward  slow  tempos,  especially  in  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  symphony,  i 
in  which  the  allegretto  might  have  j 
been  marked  “Largo.”  while  the  finale, 
in  contrast,  was  whipped  up  to  a high 
speed. 

Anout  the  Scriabine  tone-poem  it  was 
bard  to  tell.  One  is  apt  to  be  busy  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  it  meaus,  but 


SILOTI  GIVES  RECITAL 
OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST 


Russian  Pianist, Pupil  of  Liszt , 
at  Aeolian  Hall. 


„ The  "final  outburst,  however,  was  ef- ( 

fective.  1.-_,„VPi-  an-  fective  and  duly  applauded.  The  “Tann- j 

I The  real  dcmonstrat  ’ npare(i  with  i hauser”  overture  also  became  very  de- j 
peared- when  Mme.  Cal  - PP  “ • to'  liberate,  and  in  general,  apart  from) 
i the  traditional  mantilla  « ..  . ..q€_  sonorous  climaxes,  tnere  was  an  tin- 
sing Spanish  numbers,  De  b alias  -e  - - 


\ 


Alexander  Siloti,  Russian  pianist  and 
a genuine  “pupil  of  Liszt,”  gave  a re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  This  distinguished  player  reap- 
peared here  in  various  concerts  last 
season  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four 
years.  Yesterday  he  was  heard  by  an 
audience  which  filled  the  auditorium. 
Enthusiasm  ran  high  throughout  the 
program.  Twice  a part  of  the  listeners, 
evidently  unfamiliar  with  wdll  known 
works,  sadly  marred  the  player’s  in- 
terpretations by  applauding  before  their 
close.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Siloti, 
always  a dignified  artist  of  lofty  pur- 
pose. evidently  cared  so  little  for  the 
applause  following  a number  that  he 
was  prone  to  break  Into  it  by  beginning 
the  number  next  to  follow  in  the  list. 

His  performance  was  of  unusual  in 
tercst.  His  tone  in  forte  passages  ran 
into  hardness,  as  In  Bach's  C minor 
fantasy,  and  his  phrasing  was,  seem 
ingly,  frequently  quite  his  own  in,  for 
instance,  Chopin’s  great  fantasy.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  much  beauty 
of  color  and  poetic  taste  in  the  last 
named  composition,  as  there  was  in 
the  same  master’s  C minor  nocturne] 
and  in  several  compositions  of  Bach, 
which  were  grouped  with  his  fantasy 
for  the  opening  number. 

The  important  place  in  the  list  was 
given  to  Liszt’s  “Benediction  de  Dieui-  , 

i 


nev  still  more  anl™.^e“’  , audi-i  iormance  seemed  generally  successful, 

almost  a dance.  v*hne,  \ ^ ri  extr?!  Mr.  Foch  bringing  his  men  to  their  feet 
ence  clamored  for  anu  she  could  more  (hail  orce,  while  the  audience,  if! 

I numbers.  Therewas  no  doubt  she  com  qning  every  seat,  was  of  satisfac- 

j still  interest  and  exc  „„COmnanist  torv  size  and  very  satisfactory  warmth. ; 
| Yvonne  Dienne,  -he  c P . wit>,  somo  further  po'ish— and  Uss 

| played  a group  °f  td„.,  heav'  emphasis  on  trumpets  and  trombones-  - 

] technical  ability,  bu^  a l t the  Citv  Symohony  ought  to  do  well  in) 

(hand  in  Bach,  Chopin  and  Alben.z.  _ ^ c0^;ngJ  se*ason’ 


PHILHARMONIC  IN  CONCERT. 

First  Sunday  Afternoon  Perf.  rm- 
ance  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  wa*  Mr. 
Stransky's  choice  for  the  opening  of  tn 
i first  Sunday  afternoon  concert  M toe 
! Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  at  Ca  ' 
r egie-  Hall.  Tchaikovsky  ana  sgner 
rounded  out  the  program  with  “Francesca, 
da  Rimini"  and  selection?  from  Rars1' 

] fall."  -Siegfried."  the  “Prize  Bont 
I from  “Dio  Meistersir.ger"  and  the^  K*ae 
of  the  Valkyries”  from  “Die  V-  alkuere. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  most  cele-  | 
brhted  of  Beethoven’s  symphonic  worKS. 

, ...  ; niroductorv  rouu a | a symphony  which  was  pia>  ed  at  t e j 

, :1n  C,  •W,U  TO,n  on  the  sweetness  of  first  foncert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 

with  a dubious  pun  jn  ^342.  Mr.  Stransky  brought  out  with 

I thTlfeaCbe¥ part  of  the  concert,  from  ' clarity'  and  Power.^  with  feeling  and 


Children  and  their  atterfdanr  emerx  j 
filled  everv  seat  in  the  morning  j. 

C York'  Symphony’s  first  concert  m I 
this  series  of  the  season,  the  sixth  o- 
*i,o  rhi'dren  s Concerts.  Bert 

its  third  performance  the  Carnavai 
des  Animaux,”  which  now  might  B0,00’1 


"he  best  part,  - Kpi* 

j ?he  woartdr°would  ' Be'^rth^V^eping, 

i ITS  toife  w^re  delightful.  “And  now.  - 
said  Mr.  Damrosch,  wc  will  entei  . 


I tenderness  the  noble  sen.iment  and| 
spiritual  fire  of  the  work.  His  interpre- 
tation was  all  the  more  effective  be- 
cause  of  the  violent  contras,  m subjee- 1 
I and  ipood  with  -Francesca  da  R.min  . I 
where  ixassion  and  honor  arc  loosed.  ii«l 
| Philharmonic  plp.yed  this  tone  po.^m^oij 
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thus  v ere  In  fine  fettle,  If  a trt’le 

In  the  preliminary  movements, 
ie  subdued  middle  section  of  tue  place, 
icro  >’rti» ccera  "weeps  and  telle"  he- 
ro she  and  her  lover  are  again  *eu- 
ilfed.  was  beautifully  played  by  the 
Hop. 

Wagner's  'Triae  Song”  and  the  wild 
orni  music  of  tho  "Valkyries"  will 
omlngly  nlways  fliold  their  enviable 
ace,  and  they -receive  full  justice  tinder 
e bgton  of  Mr.  Stransky. 

The  Sunday  nijlit  operatic  concert  at 
he  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  even- 
ng  took  on  a new  and  welcome  aspect 
when  the  time-worn  and  colorless  method, 
.f  detached  solos  and  fugitive  feature; 
vere  laid  aside  for  interesting  and  in 
piriting  performances  of  “Cavallerin 
tusticana”  and  "Pagliacci.”  with  some 
'f  ie  young  and  admirable  artists  of 
Mr.  Gntti’s  cast,  getting  opportunities 
vhich  seldom  come  their  way  during  the 
•eguiar  week-day  routine  of  opera.  To 
we  sure,  scenery  and  costumes  were  lack- 
ing. but  the  gloyy  of  the  vocal  and  or- 
chestral score  were  nil  there,  and  Con- 
luctor  Bambosehek  led  the-way  with  as 
much  zeal  and  accuracy  as  though  he 
were  playing  to  a banner  bouse  at  the 
premiere  of  a new  classic.  There  was 
also  a debut.  Armand  Tokatyan,  a most 
capable  and  handsome  tenor  appearing  a t 
Turiddu  in  “Cavnlleria."  Frances  Per- 
alta as  Santuzza  and  Marion  Tclva  as 
Loin  acquitted  themselves  beautifully, 
and  Milo  Picco  and  Grace  Anthony  added 
Sterling  values  to  the  unadorned  merits 
of  the  little  cast. 

Morgan  Kingston,  the  gigantic  Welsh 
tenor,  os  Canio,  covered  himself  with 
glory  and  Giuseppe  Dunise's  Tonio  was 
another  proof  of  the  free  and  scholarly 
artistry  of  this  tpo-seldom  heard  bari- 
tone. Marie  Sundelius  as  Nedda,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  gave  a capital 
singing  of  Nedda,  and  Angelo  Bada  as 
Beppe  and  Vincenzo  ResebigHau  as  Sil- 
vio sang  beautifully.  The  artistic  suc- 
cess of  these  operas  in  concert  form  was 
pronounced  and  the  audience  was  em- 
phatically approbative  for  a Sunday  night 
crowd. 


once  m&ro  overwhelming  "ltt  the  ghost 
and  death  scenes. 

There  was  one  change  in  the  cast  of 
the  opera,  Edward  Johnson  replacing 
Orville  Harrold  as  Dimitri.  Mr.  John- 
son had  already  made  a successful 
flyst  appearance  with  the  company  as 
the  lovo-strlclcen  Avifo  In  ‘‘L’Amoro 
del  Tre  Re,”  In  this  second  appear- 
ance in  a very  different  role  ho  had 
a second  success.  He  sang  his  music  | 
well  ;qul  clearly  outlined  the  character  ! 
of  the  false  claimant  for  the  throne,  ' 
rather  dimly  sketched  by  the  author.  ! 

The  other  chief  singers  Were  Mme.  : 
Matzenaucr  as  Marina  and  Mr.  Mar- 
dones  as  Brother  lHmenn,  two  capable 
artists  fully  equal  to  their  tasks.  The 
choruses  were  again  very  well  sung. 
Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


rWl  They  were 

’not  strain  for  effects,  but  to  avoid 
! what  might  be  taken  for  purposed  ef- 
fects. The  sobriety  of  mood  which 
I dominated  the  first  movement  scorned 
to  vis  not  tli«  culm  pciac  of  nobility 
( though  ho  labeled  it  nohihnentc , , but 
something  dangerously  near  a nobor- 
sidednesB  which  produced  a mood  of 
monotony — ono  as  devoid  of  exaltation 
as  It  was  of  depression. 

Tranquillity,  peaco  and  loveliness 
Of 


TWO  ARTISTS  IN  RECITAL. 


y\rcrl/' 
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In  the  evening  there  was  “Samson 
Dalila”  at  the  Metropolitan,  with 
e miraculously  slimmer  Mme. 
atzenauer  as  the  enchanting  Philis- 
ne.  and  Giovanni  Martinelli  as  her 
talwart  victim.  Mr.  de  Luca  and 
Ir.  Rothier  reappeared  in  their  cus- 
omary  roles,  and  Messrs.  Ananian, 
’altrinierl,  Reschiglian  and  Audisio 
uade  up  a capable  cast.  In  spite  of 
long  afternoon  performance  the 
irchcstra,  under  Mr.  Hasselmans, 

owed  no  signs  of  fatig  ue  through 
ie  heathen  languors,  melodic  iti- 
igue  and  impressive  denouement  oi 

e score. 


Schneider,  Tenor,  and  Hiekcrson, 
Pianist,  at  Aeolian  Hail. 

Two  artists,  George  Schneider,  tenor,  > 
and  HaroW-  Hlckerson,  pianist,  made 
their  first  appearance  in  a Joint  recital 
last  night  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Hicker- 
son  played  Cesar  Franck's  Prelude,  Cho-  j 
ral  and  Fugue,  Brahms's  G minor  rhap-  j 
sody  and  compositions  by  Schumann,  i 
Debussy  and  Chopin.  Mr.  Schneider 
j rendered  "II  nriatesorointanto"  front  "Don 
1 Giovanni,"  and  songs  by  Sarti.  Wilson- 
( Toung.  He.ndl,  Schumann  and  Wolf. 
IHard  brilliance  and  finished  technique 
/marked  Mr.  Hickerson’s  playing  rather 
(than  elesticity  and  expressive  tone. 
Franck's  Prelude,  Choral  and  (Fuvuc  were 
ibeyond  the  limits  of  Mr.  Hickerson’s  ca- 
pabilities, although  the  .Fugue  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  his  style  and  the 
pianist's  clarity  and  rhythm  were  excel- 
lent. But  this  young  artist  lacks  fire. 
Brahms’s  Rhapsody  was  without  life  or 
depth,  and  throughout  his  playing  one 
was  conscious  of  precision  and  correct- 
ness rather  than  deep  feeling  or  emo- 
tional response. 

Mr.  Schneider’s  voice  possesses  some 
excellent  qualities.  He  has  skillful  mod- 
ulation, a smooth,  agreeable  tone  and 
excellent  enunciation.  But  his  voice  is 
too  light  to  be  effective.  He  knows  how 
to  use  it  to  best  advantage,  but  his  voice 
seems  ineapable  of  force  and  depth  or 
dramatlc  expansion. 

'i— i 

i Miss  Mabel  Beddoe’s  Recital.  I 

Miss  Mabel  Bedloe,  a contralto,  whose  j 
i voice  is  not  quite  of  the  contralto  qual-  I 
,,  ilty,  but  which  has  beauty  and.  expres-  j 
I3ive  potencies  of  its  own,  gave  a song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  She  sang  music  that  is  not  com- 
monly sung,  as  an  air  from  Fadi's  Can- 
tata No.  132.  and  the  " Landamnste 
with  violin  obbligato  (played  by  Hugo 
Kartschak)  from  the  mass  in  K mino"; 
a.  gloomv  but  effective  song  by  Strune, 

I “ Heimkehr  " ; two  of  Reger  s 
“ Schli-  hte  Welsen,”  charming  in  their 

melodiousness ; others  by  Brahms,  De- 
bussy. Vuillermoz,  Plzzetti  and  a group  j 
in  English. 

Miss  Bedloe -hardly  put  all  there  is  to 
put  into  the  airs  by  Bach,  which  are  ’ 
extremely  difficult.  In  her  other  songs  | 

] slip  frequently  showed  she  has  certain  ! 
mannerisms  she  would  do  well  to  watch,  i 


spoke  out  of  tho  slow  movement,  but 
when  at  tho  close  wo  thought  wo  i 
were  about  to  be  launched  into  a | 
spirited  finale  our  mind  und  emotions 
were  left  suspended  in  air.  Porhap 
1 Ibis  was  not  the  composer's  wish,  but  , 
I Mr.  Stokowski’s  whim — a whim  like  ] 
j that  which  he  tried  to  enforce  upon 
liis  audience  at  the  first  concert  this  ! 
season,  when  the  audience  bad  to  com-  i 
! pci  pauses  between  the  movements  | 
j which  the  composer  wanted  hut  the  j 
| conductor  did  not.  it  was  compulsion  \ 
by  applause;  an  amiable  sort  of  corn;  I 
| pulsion,  but  compulsion,  nevertheless . 
i Last  night  we  felt  that  the  Adagio 
was  emotionally  and  formally  linked  I 
[ with  the  final  Allegro,  but  our  feel-  / 
I ings  were  left  hovering  in  midair  like  j 
| Mahomet's  coffin.  Then,  again,  when  | 
> wc  thought  we  were  in  for  a sym-  i 
! metrical  dance  time  theme,  which  we 
I would  gladly  have  accepted,  even  if  it 

turned  out  (as  it  threatened)  to  be 
rather  commonplace,  we  were  abashed 
and  made  ashamed  of  our  ingenuous- 
mss  at  thinking  that  a modern  com- 
poser would  bo  guilty  of  a melody 
which  might  be  a mere  tune,  or  that 
the  sugestion  of  a bit  of  fugato  which 
seemed  imminent  would  be  followed. 
Of  course  not. 

But  we  are  growing  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  after  a while  we 
snail  be  able  to  obey  Bunthorne’s  in- 
junction to  Patience  and  prepare  for 
an  assthetic  revelation  by  thinking  of 
nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Gerardy  played 
with  all  the  sobriety  which  the  music 
invited,  and  disclosed  the  dignified  and 
capable  virtuoso,  though  hi3  intonation 
was  not  wholly  flawless.  The  common- 
place fireworks  of  Liszt’s  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  in  F (No.  1 of  the  orches- 
trated series)  ended  tho  concert. 

tt.v  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


i 


the  Role  of  Boris 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  second  week  of  the  seasoij  of 
dara  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
I gan  last  evening  with  the  first  repe- 
’ ion  of  a work  already  heard.  The 
t Monday  night  audience,  which 
[fide  brilliant  the  opening  of  the  sesr- 
i n,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a per- 
-mance  of  “Tosca”  with  Mme.  Marie 
ritza  as  the  heroine.  Tho  second 
jnday  audience,  also  a brilliant  as- 
rribly.  sat  last  evening  under  • the  — 
ell  of  Feodor  Chaliapin’s  thrilling 
ipersonation  of  the  remorseful  usur- 
r in  Moussorgsky’s  “Boris  Godunov.” 
The  adjective  “thrilling”  has  almost 
3t  its  meaning  because  of  loose  em- 
oymont.  It  is  not  quite  as  fab  de- 
aded  from  its  original  dignity  as 
| at  other  adjective  “wonderful,”  but 
is,  nevertheless,  almost  impossible  to 
;e  it  with  any  hope  of  projecting 
irough  it  its-' real  significance.  But 
Mr.  Chaliapin’s  intensely  • tragic 
iris  does  not  give  us  thrills,  what 
lal!  be  called  thrilling? 

There  is  no  need  of  reiterating  de- 
ils  which  have  already  been  cata- 
ued  ia  print  many  times.  Mr;  Chalia- 
i’s  acting-T-for  he  acts  just  as  truly 
ien  he  sings  as  when  he  merely 
ives — was  again  great  tyid  moving, 
arhaps  he  was  not  in  perfect  voice, 
it  when  he  sang  the  address  in  the 
st  act,  he  was  an  opera  singer  qf 
I ie  first  rank.  For  the  rest  he  was 
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Elgar  Concerto 

By  H.  E.  KrchbTel  ' 


o'.r  Edward  Elgar's  violoncello  con- 
certo was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
concert  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  not  be- 
cause It  Is  a finer  composition  than! 
Brahms’s  fourth  symphony,  which  pre- 
ceded it,  but  because  it  was  new  to  us. 
Also  because  it  was  played  by  Mr.  Jean  I 
Gerardy,  for  whom  there  has  long  been  i 
a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  New ' 
Yorx  s music  lovers.  The  composition  I 
under  some  circumstances  (other  than  j 
tijoso  which  confront  a daily  news- ! 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

| •At  Uie  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  given  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
j H®'!  the  program  comprised  Brahm’s 
fourth  symphony,  Elgar's  concerto  for 
cello  palyed  by  Jean  Gerardy  and  the 
I orchestral  transcription  of  Iiszt’s  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  in  F,  fourteen  of  the 
set  for  piano,  numbered  the  first  of  the 
orchestral  set. 

Elgar’s  ebneerto  was  played  for  the 
fh  st  time  In  New  Fork.  It  was  written 
three  years  ago,  one  of  several  compo- 
| sitlor.s  for  strings  that  the  English  com- 
poser was  moved  to  produce  in  quick 
j succession.  It  was  played  in  London 
first  by  Felix  Salmond,  who  sat  last 
evening  in  the  audience  and  heard  it. 

| Phe  writing  of  'cello  concertos  lias 
been  a temptation  to  which  many  com- 
posers have  succumbed,  but  which  few 
have  added  permanently  to  their  laurels,  j 

I From  the  nature  of  the  instrument  and  ij 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  concerto  j| 
form,  a 'cello  concerto  is  almost  suspect.  [! 
a priori.  Few  instruments  lend  them-  | 
selves  less  amiably  to  the  purposes  of 
display  than  the  'cello;  and  most  con- 
certos,  even  of  the  finer  grain,  involve  l1 
a certain  amount  of  it. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar,  however,  has  gone 
as  far  as  inay  be  to  avoid  that  un- 
pleasantness. The  solo  instrument  is 
more  concerned  with  the  enunciation 
?£f„  deyciopment  of  melodic  material 

than  with  the  embroidery  of.  it.  In  thi-j 
concerto  he  lias  scorned  to  follow  a dif- 
ferent method  from  that  of  the  sym- 
phonies and  other  orchestral  works  and 
eve"  of  the  later  oratorios-  that  arc 

kKliw?.'  Thoy  are  crowded  with 

: olock-Uke  themes,  usually  short,  thickly 

j form  'CCd  and  eIaborate!-V  worked  inti; 

I -rhi0.?  ,le  b?an  mu°b  more  sparing-. 

I Thc  thematic  material  Is  not  rich  it  is 
fT.uu  mjt,  sometimes  pretty  thin.  It  is 


paper  reviewer)  might  furnish  forth  | j of  the  first  mov^enLntoMiwhl*t 
food  for  considerable  and  interesting  menutors*1'' or  rib,"te<1  by  the  com- 
discussion.  It  seems  to  have  done  so;  movement.'  or  the  dkncf-likl-  theme  I 

MtiWnr"  there  are  many  Per- : i ” S’ rN?.: _ G.i !rnan . ?al *?.  *•  Paa- ! 

sons  of  intelligence  who  rank  him 


among  the  greatest  of  contemporaneous 
composers.  One  critic  was  quoted,  in 
the  programmatic  notes,  as  saying  that 
blr  Edward  had  completely  realized 
he  would  not  have 
arge  an  orchestra.  Wc 


I , OJr  toward  had  completely  realized 
his  own  standpoint”  he  would  not  have 
f5Lp!oy,id  tBOLIarEro  hn  orchestra.  Wc 
tancy  that  the  composer  was  entirely 
! conscious  of  his  point  of  view,  and 
h^t,  though  lie  may  not  have  achieved 
his  ideals  fully  (few  real  geniuses  eve 
do  that),  he  knew  whence  he  set  out 
and  whither  ha  tried  to  go.  What  v-e 
hFd  not  do  was  to  create  music 
which  contained  enough  beauty  and 
variety  of  thought  to  justify  the  labor! 
spent  upon  it.  Also  that,  though  ho 
has  displayed  ample  capacity  and  will- 
! to  go  his  own  gait  regardless 

of  conventions  and  traditions,  he 
seemed  in  this  work  to  take  especial 
pama  to  avoid  things  which  wore  palpa- 
I proper— -to  avoid  them  not  because 

i they  would  not  have  been  attractive, 
i but  because  some  one  would  have 

,Ai 


I ?*s?  'n  " Pars-ifalian  dramatics  ” in  the 
la.st  movement  is  for  a moment  engag- 
i’}$n  There  is  some  of  that  commutin' 
o.  theme  between  the  four  movement's 
modern  composers  are  fond  of.  and 
“°^»e/,nfuni<w?.  privations  from  a 
mn.t.o  tiif'me  that  appears  at  the 
Very  beginning  for  the  'cello. 

altogether  the  substance  of  the 
concerto  is  rather  tenuous.,  Even  so 
nn.-  a performance  of  it  as  Mr.  Oerady 
| cf not  raise  thc  listeners'  in- 

fcicst  to  incandescence.  He  plaved  it 
‘ iSn-im11  finish  and  repose,  yet  with 
| intensive  expression  and  with  a tone 
Sf  rare,  and  searching  beautv. 

‘ fm,VHt0k°Ws^  s Performance  of  Brahm's 
I L1\  symphony  was  a brisk  one,  so 
j brisk  that  sometimes  the  deeper  sis-ni- 
) rpSnc?r,of  the  mtisic  seemed  to  elude 
1 ta  n nnW  °£,£icatlons  of  tempo  at  cer- 
! * «?.ee?2.ed  excessive— enough  to 

workf  th?  rhythmic  flow;  of  the  1 

i was  Af  ?£,  h„C  b'aying  of  the  orchestra 
1 brilliancy,  precision  and  : 

leruigenco  of  t one. 


nft 

My  W.  J.  hENDEHNON. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  guvo  Its  , 
third  concert  last  evening  lu  Carne- 
gie Hall.  The  program  consisted  of 
the  Fourth  Symphony  of  Brahms,  Hlr  j 
Edward  Elgar’s  ’ctllo  concerto  and 
the  First  Hungarian  Rhapsody  of 
Liszt.  The  ’cellist,  was  Jean  Gerardy, 
tho  Belgian  artist,  who  hail  not  been 
hoard  hero  since  February  4,  1914, 
when  he  appeared  in  a concert  with 
M.  Ysaye  and  Leopold  Godowsky. 

The  concerto  which  he  performed 
last  evening  was  new  to  tire  local  con- 
cert hall.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar  in  1919  and  published  in 
192L  The  first  performance  took 
place  at  a concert  of  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  October  27,  1919, 
when  the  composer  conducted  and  tho 
soloist  was  the  eminent  English  ’cel- 
list, Felix  Salmond,  who  waa  one  of 
the  auditors  last  night. 

A great  deal  of  store  is  set  by  this 
composition  in  Britain,  but  it  is  hardly  | 
likely  that  It.  will  receive  as  much  con-  I 
sidefation  here.  It  is  a singularly ! 
dour  work,  elegiac  and  indeed  gloomy  I 
most  of  the  time.  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  | 
uncompromising  search  after  dignity! 
of  style  and  fineness  of  texture  Is  in  ! 
evidence  fn  every  page,  and  further- 
more there  is  a noteworthy  feeling  for  ; 
fitness  in  the  character  of  the  music. ! 

The  composer  has  sought  to  make ; 
the  cello  sing,  and  in  this  he  has  been  j 
decidedly  successful.  The  clumey  ca-  ! 
pering  which  mars  so  many  cello 
works  is  entirely  absent.  The  second 
movement  is  of  a light  and  dainty 
type,  a scherzo,  marked  presto  giocoso. 
It  is  not  over  joyous,  but  it  moves 
with  celerity,  and  It  Is  written  in  the 
idiom  of  the  instrument.  But  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  movements  that 
does  assume  am  aggressive  attitude. ! 
The  others  are  reflective,  melancholy 
and  generally  depressing. 

Mr.  Gerardy’s  performance  did  not 
in  any  degree  soften  the  griefs  of 
not  in  any  degree  soften  the  griefs  of  * 
the  music.  He  played  with  deep  sin- 
cerity, with  beauty  of  tone  and  with 
appreciation  of  the  composition.  But 
he  permitted  himself  too  often  to  stray 
from  the  pitch  and  he  indulged-  in 
portamento  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
melodic  song  frequently  seemed  damp 
with  unshed  tears. 

Mr.  Stokowski  has  become  a 
preacher  of  th  egospel  of  Brahms  to 
such  an  extent  that  most  concertgoers 
regard  his  interpretations  with  pro- 
found reverence.  There  is  room  for 
doubt  that  Brahms  would  Invariably 
have  enjoyed  them.  Mr.  Stokowski 
has  his  own  ideas  about  the  music  of 
the  great  symphonist,  and  sometimes 
justification  for  them  cannot  be  found 
in  the  score.  But  when  the  concert 
begins  ten  or  a dozen  minutes  behind 
time  and  the  carriage  call  has  been 
set  for  9:30^  the  concertgoer  should  be  j 
glad  that,  the  rtlstinisailsbe^  "onductor *  1 
expeaues  ine  uiejooies  ox  amnnuju- 
he  often  did  last  evening. 

The  orchestra,  of  course,  gavo  the 
director  what  he  desired.  And  here, 
indeed,  there  need  be  no  words  but 
those  of  praise.  The  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra can  and  does  play.  It  plays 
with  exquisite  tonal  beauty,  with 
finish,  with  clarity  and  with  warmth,  j 
It  is  a splendid  instrument,  and  it  has 
been  made  so  by  the  brilliant  technical 
skill  and  unflaggig  ethusiasm  of  Mr.  | 
Stokowski. 


Quartet  Plays  Arnold  Bax’s  Work 
With  Great  Beauty  of  Tone. 

An  audience  that  filled  Aeolian  Hall 
enthusiastically  greeted  the  Flonzaleyl 
Quartet  in  their  first  appearance  of  th4H 
J season  last  evening.  They  were  the  sam^ 
masters  of  chamber  music  as  in  previ- 
ous performances,  and  another  year  of^ 
playing  together  lias  brought  an  even 
greater  unity  of  expression  of  -which  no 
similar  organization  at  the  present  time 
I is  quite  capable. 

The  program  included  besides  Schu- 
bert's quartet  in  A minor  and  Beetho-| 
ven's  in  E minor  a quartet  in  G minoij 
by  Arnold  Bax.  which  was  heard  foijj 
the  firstt  ime  here  last  evening.  Al- 
though it  adhered  to  the  conventions  otl 
form  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  thdl 
oilier  composers  of  the  evening,  the  har-| 
monies  and  chord  progressions  were  In-I 
ftuenced  by  more  modern  tendencies,  f 
This  second  movement,  “ Lento  e moltijl 
expresslvo,"  was  of  full,  rich,  sustained! 
chords.  The  third  movement  had  af 
more  elaborate  theme,  which  was  first! 
introduced  on  the  muted  first  violin, I 
With  a plucked  string  accompa .dmeritf 
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•irul  later  was  heard  on  each  of  the 

'Ao™' Quartet  played  the  com- 
position with  great  beauty  of  tone  and 
a perfection  of  ensemble  as  of  an  in 
terpretation  controlled  by  one  mind  and 
with  great  evidences  of  finality. 

Recital  of  Boris  Levenson’s  Works. 

Boris  Lcvenson,  the  Russian  composer. 

I presented  a recital  of  his  own  eomposi- 
| tions  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening,  as- 
sisted by  Sophie  Loopo.  soprano ; Alex- 
ander Bloch,  pianist;  Effim  Liversky, 
tenor,  and  Metek  Volk,  pianist.  All  of 
the  works  were  from  manuscript  ahd 
had  never  been  played  from  a conceit  j 
*ta~e  before.  The  opening  selection  was  | 
* sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  There 
t .'re  fwo  groups  of  songs  and  two  for  | 
piano  alncT  besides  the  °Fil ?.n^|e  bCau- 
frm  Mr.  Levenson  p opera,  the  f c.u  | 
casian  Captive  Warrior. 


ts  I 


Paderewski 

By  H.  E.  Krehbier  j 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  editions)  1 
There  i3  scarcely  any  use  writing  j 
about  a pianoforte  recital  by  Paderew- 
ski unless  the  personal  equation  is  per- 
mitted to  step  into  the  foreground. 
Neither  he,  his  playing  nor  his  review- 
er can  be  a mere  abstraction.  In  news- 
paper offices  (that  is,  in  a large  section 
of  them)  everything  is  measured  from 
) a point  of  view  which  is  seldom  that  of 
♦ ke  reviewer  of  the  drama  or  music. 

If  a chorus  girl  in  a musical  comedy 
appeared  on  the  stage  with  a hole  in 
' her  stocking  the  ease-hardened  re- 
viewer might  in  greatest  likelihood 
think  the  fact  did  not  sigivfy  m the 
least.  A news  editor  proHaly  would 
fake  a different  view  of  the  case,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  learned  that  many 
Johnnies  waited  every  night  at  the 
stage  entrance  for  the  young  .ady  ^ 
whose  hosiery,  by  accident  or  by  pre-  ; 
meditated  action,  had  suffered  m lesj 

’'  rTiifnot  at  all  complimentary  to  a| 
man  of  world-wide  reputation  to  draw 
him  into  such  a comparison;  least  oi.| 

•>11  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,! 
the  man  has  played  a large  and  digni- 
fied part  in  affairs  compared  with; 
which  a pianoforte  recital  is  as  noth-; 

.; yet  Mr.  Paderewski,  having  re-( 
turned  to  the  field  in  which  he  worn 
<-reat  renown  before  he  took  a part  lr 
the  political  affairs  of  the  world,  be 
comes  again  in  the  eyes  of  the  musica 
reviewers  a virtuoso  and  musician,  an' 
must  be  treated  as  such;  and  the  new 
. element  in  his  case  simmers  down  t. 
this : that  he  gave  a recital  m Carnf 
gie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  after  an 
absence  of  five  or  six  years;  that  the 
I)  hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  with 
. admirers,  though  the  price  of  tickets; 
was  doubled,  and  that  there  were  the: 
oldtime  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm; 
at  the  end  of  the  set  program,  to  sat- 
isfy which  he  had  to  give  a supple- 
mentary list  of  pieces,  though  he  had 
played  almost  continuously  for  more 
than  two  hours.  Also,  that  the  Minuet 
which  first  made  him  an  idol  of  piano- 
forte-playing misses  was  vociferously 
demanded  and  played,  and  yet  the  hun-( 
ureds  who  had  rushed  down  to  the 
stage  ‘o  be  as  near  as  possible  clam- 
ored for  more,  and,  after  the  lights 
were  turned  out,  got  yet  another  num- 
ber, which  was  a Chopin  waltz. 

Plays  Many  Extra  Numbers 
New  also,  probably,  to  many  of  those 
who,  like  Oliver  Twist,  called  for  more  j 
was  the  list  of  pieces  played  of  which 
the  titles  were  not  printed;  so  we  give 
\ it.  After  Beethoven’s  “Sonata  Appas-  j 
Bionata,”  which  was  the  third  number  j 
•in  the  printed  program,  he  played  | 
Schubert’s  Impromptu  in  A flat.  Op.  j 
' :2,  No.  2.  After  the  Liszt  Polonaise 
j,.  E flat,  which  ended  the  formal  con-; 
cert,  Liszt’s  transcription  of  Chopin’s ! 

"Mai  a piesA70*ka”  (or  “Meine 
l>euden,”  as  it  is  better  known  by  its 
tue.*..— . .i.,e ;,  Wiiopiii  s Vv  aitz  in  C 
sharp  minor,  Liszt’s  transcription  of 
“Isolden’s  Liebestod,”  from  Wagner  s 
tragedy;  the  second  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody by  Liszt,  his  Minuet  and  the 
Chopin  waltz,  unidentified  because  un- 
heard by  the  reporter.  j 

The  set  program  was  in  character  a 
duplicate  of  many  a one  played  by  Mrs 
Paderewski  in  the  many  seasons  in 
which  he  was  a familiar:  Mendels- 

sohn's “Variations  serieuses,  bchu-, 
r.iann’s  Fantasia,  Beethoven  s Sonata 
Appassionata,  ’ Chopin  s Ballade  in  G, 
minor,  Nocturne  in  G (Op.  37,  il?'2'’ 
Mazurka  in  B flat  minor  and  Scherzo 
in  C sharp  minor;  Liszts  Au  bord 
d’une  Source,”  concert  study  in  t 
minor  and  Polonaise  in  E. 

What  in  this  purely  external  aspect 
"of  the  case  made  the  popular  greeting 
or  Mr.  Paderewski  more  than  ordina- 
rily interesting  and  impressive  was  thc 
rpfference  in  the  conduct  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the  beginning  and  the  end  ol, 
• be  recital.  When  he  came  upon  the 
: tage  there  was  a momentary  silence. 


Then  the  great  gathering  rose  to  its 
feet  and  gave  him  a reception  which 
was  dignified  and  impressive.  It  showed 
him  honor,  and  in  so  doing  bore  finer 
testimony  to  the  character  of  a large 
element  in  it  and  the  value  of  its 
tribute  than  did  those  who,  after  he 
had  nobly  done  his  duty  by  them, 
rushed  pell-mell  down  the  aisles,  ob- 
structed the  view  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  ther  seats  and  noisily 
called  for  the  composition  which,  with 
all  its  dainty  beauty,  may  have  seemed 
to  him  the  most  trifling  composition) 
of  the  afternoon.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  Minuet  deserved  such  a charac- 
terization, but  only  that  an  artist  who 
has  written  many  pieces  of  much 
greater  moment  may  have  thought  so. 
file  hope  he  did,  and  that  he  wished 

his  most  demonstrative  listeners  had 
asked  something  else  of  him.  H would 
have  given  him  assurance  that  his  play 
ing  had  been  received  with  approbation 
bv^ persons  capable  of  appreciating  the 
j best  things  in  music. 

Art  Displays  Its  Old  Power 
S And  how  did  Paderewski  play?  A 
"proper  enough  question,  though  not 
one  requiring  such  an  answer  as  might 
be  demanded  were  he  not  the  familiar 
figure  that  he  has  been  for  more  than 
a score  of  years.  He  did  not  play  like 
the  Paderewski  whom  New  York  first 
knew;  nor  like  the  Paderewski  of  ten 
or  more  years  later,  who  had  unac- 
countably seemed  to  wish  to  be  classed 
among  the  sons  of  Anak, 
and  sinews  of  a Titan  and  a desire  to 
.,a,i  them  like  one  of  the  An&kim.  No 
one  conies  to  Mr.  Paderewski’s  concerts 
with  the  desire  to  pick  flaws  in  his 
technic,  or  quarTel  with  him  about  his 
conception  of  the  music  that  he  plays. 
If  anv  one  shouid  come  with  such  pui  , 
pose  he  would  soon  find  it  oozing  away 
under  an  influence  so  persuasive  that. 
ho  would  remain  only  to  wondei  at, 
and  admire  the  thing  that  .3  greater 
than  these— the  potency  of  the  mus.e, 
itself  That  is  the  charactenstic^  ol 
Paderewski’s  playing,  the  charm  o.  a 
deeply  poetical,  profoundly  musical  in-i 
.termediary  between  the  composer  and 
the  hearer.  Perhaps  his  lingers  were 
i not  so  inerrant  as  once  they  were,  io 
be  entirely  frank,  we  tmnk  they  were 
not  yesterday.  There  were  slips  and 
! inaccuracies  in  the  Chopin  ballade 
‘there  were  blurrings  of  passages  not 
wholly  hidden  by  adroit  devices  of 
concealment  in  several  pieces,  even  m 
the  Beethoven  sonata;  there  were  some 
sloven  rhythms.  But  out  of  everything 
there  spoke  the  soul  and  shone  the 
radiant  face  of  Music  itself.  »Why  dis- 
cant  upon  the  minor  things?  Beauty 
spoke  her  benediction  and  aid  but  hei- 
cself  was  forgotten. 


Mines.  Rethberg  and  Oneg  n 
Joint  Debut  With  Canadian 
Baritone  Warmly  Greeted. 


a ida.  opera  in  four  acts  am!  seven  scenes;] 
l.oo’.t  in  Italian  by  Ghislanzoni.  music  by 
' Swe  Verdi.  At  the  Metropolitan 

The°KlnB  Edmund  Burke  (debut) 

, „ 

A^Messenper ! ! ! ! ! ! perhaps"  a 'little’ more  Than  "caul 
A ^^Sfwas  not  very  „ 


enoterlc  ' ffecls— fha  n In  the  chorus  teu- 
Ing  of  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven 
vis  Ls. 

The  section  called  “ Babylon,"  Is  ell 
for  sprano  and  orchestra.  This  was 
sung  by  Mme.  Else  Staalla.  recently  1 
heard  here  in  a Wagner  concert,  with  3 
abundant  power  and  dramatic  expras-  I 
sion.  Frederick  Patton  delivered  the  I 
bass  part  of  the  Narrator  impressively,  V 
with  sometimes  an  excess  of  expresion.  I 
Mis  Dicie  riowell,  soprano,  Dalphine  S 
Mard  and  Frieda  Kllnk.  contraltos,  | 
James  Price,  tenor,  and  Swain.:,  ban-  | 
tone,  all  sang  at  high  level  of  excel- 
lence. The  chorus  was  well  schoolec, 
in  the  difficulties  of  its  score  unaer  me 
of  Albert  Stoessel ; which 

of  the  orchestra. 

The  audience  was 


but 


. >- ntv.n.u  oftri^ripo  of  appreciation. 

Three  ddbuts  of  importance  to  New  , . 

York's  future  enjoyment  of  a favorite  A $D,UUU  Uratorio 

opera  marked  last  night's  return  of  Are  American  composers  neglec 
Aida  ’’  at  the  Metropolitan,  an  occa-  and  unrewarded?  Perish  the  thought! 
i sion  already  " discounted  " lr.  advance  To  be  sure,  one  of  them  told  me  a feV 
ln  so  far  as  the  public  had  assumed  ini  years  ago  that  Lis  symphony— an  ex 
in  c-  • $ ono<f!r  cinpp  hoi*  recent  cellent  work,  by  the  way — had  so  fa 

Mme.  SigTld  Oneg.n,  snc  ^r  rec  nt  cost  him  about  $1,000.  On  the  othe 
concert  ddbut,  the  arrival  of  a first  mag-  l . ... 

nltude  star.  As  Verdi’s  Princess  of 
Egypt,  she  justified  hopes  and  predic- 
tions of  her  friends  then  made.  The  new 
Amneris  was  a woman  of  majestic  grace, 
broad  gesture,  brooding  calm,  while  ner 

voice  was  again  one  of  great  power  con-  _ __  _ 

trolled  with  smoothness  and  beauty , its . jja„  after  a final  rehearsal  in  the 
"'darker1 ' ' ^uSKith  the  true  Great  Hall  of  City  College,  on  which 
gleam  of  temperamental  fire.  the  following  estimate  of  the  work 

Mme.  Elizabeth  Rethberg.  heard  for  itself  is  based, 
the  first  time  in  America  ln  last  eve-  Paolo  Gallieo  is  a pianist  and  com- 
ning's  title  r61e,  made  her  most  favor-  poser  -who  was  born  in  Trieste  fifty- 

able  impression  at  the  start  in  Aida  s - ■ • ■ • '-•- 

lamenting  air.  " Numb  PietA,  her  high,  I 
deal*  liquid  tones  of  a singul&r  bright- 
ness  floating  above  Verdi's  orchestra- 


hand,  several  American  composers 
have  won  $10,000  prizes  with  operas, 
and  now  comes  along  Paolo  Gallieo 
with — of  all  things  in  the  world — a 
$6,000  oratorio.  “The  Apocalypse”  is 

Droau  — its  name  and  it  had  its  first  public 

voice  was  again  one  of  great  power  con- : performance  last  night  in  Carnegie 
trolled  with  smoothness  and  beauty  , it->  j after  a final  rehearsal  in  the 


tiori  with'  unforced  ease.  The  Dresden 
soprano  dommated  sufficiently  the 
noisier  ensemble  of  the  Theban  trumpet 
scene  and  she  was  dramatically  accept- 
able in  spite  of  crude  costuming  and  the 
nervousness  of  this  utmost  critical  or- 
deal. In  the  Nile  scene,  there  was  again 


four  years  ago.  but  who  has  made  his 
heme  in  New  York  ever  since  1892.  He 
had  previously  composed  an  operetta 
and  an  opera,  but  his  oratorio  is  the 
first  work  of  his  that  has  come  up  for 
discussion  here,  so  far  as  this  writer 
knows,  unless  it  be  some  of  his  songs 
and  piano  pieces. 

Oratorios  do  not  usually  try  to  be 


deal  In  the  Nile  scene,  there  was  again  • . 

opportunity  for  her.  singi ng  to  win  its  timely,  but  the  first  part  of  Galhco  s 
wmv  which,  after  all,  is  the  main  point  : work  has  the  aspect  of  having  been 

” ’ distinctly  was  | written  since  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  “wets”  by  the  recent  election. 
The  first  tenor  solo  begins  “I  sing  to 
the  grape  which  can  quench  naan’s 


way,  w mv.il,  -----  — 

a success,  in  essentials 
Mme.  Rethberg.  . , , , 

Mr.  Burke  was  a sightly  King  of 
Egypt,  and  vocally  an  old  friend  to 
many  who  had  heard  the  Canadian  barr 


many  who  had  heard  the  Canadian  Dari-  , 1 T * 1 ^ 

tone  on  concert  ttours  with  Mme.  Melba,  thirst  : there  is  a chorus  of  gluttons, 
He  sang  with  intelligence  and  acted  with  . another  of  women  singing  about  tne 
dignity,  surrounded  by  Metropolitan  vet-  > naccinn  whir>»  makes  them  “utter  the 
erans  such  as  Martinelli,  Danise,  Mar- 
dones  and  others  who  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  a crowded  house.  Mr. 

Moranzoni  conducted  the  familiar  wortv, 

Mr.  Setti’s  chorus  sang  as  of  yore,  and 
it  seemed  more  than  possible  that  the 
general  excelllence  of  performance  also 
owed  no  mean  share  to  the  new  stage  « 
manager,  Wilhelm  von  "W ymetal  oi  I 
Vienna.  f — — * 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


Player  Nervous  at  First. 

Yesterday’s  recital  proved  some  of 
this  and  proved  much  more.  In* 
program  began  with  Mendelssohns 
"Variations  Seriouses,’’  which  the 
pianist  played  rudely  and  confusedly. 

He  was  undoubtedly  very  nervous  and 
even  in  the  Schumann  C major  fan- 
tasia the  next  number,  which  used  to 
be  one  of  his  battle  horses  he  did  not 
find  himself.  There  was  too  much 
thunder,  too  much  hard  tone,  too  little 
of  the  romance  of  Schumann.  But  be- 
fore this  number  was  finished  the 
artist  was  in  control  of  himself,  and 
he  gave  a great  and  commanding  per- 
formance of  the  "Sonata  Appaslonata 
of  Beethoven.  Clarity  of  utterance, 
dignity  of  style  and  immense  breadth 
of  technical  method  characterized  a 
' delivery  which  was  marred  only  in  a 
few  spots  by  too  much  force. 

The  ensuing  Chopin  group  was 
played  in  Mr.  Paderewski’s  larger 
Chopin  style,  not  sentimental,  but 
heroic.  There  was  nobility  of  art  in 
it,  coupled  with  a bewitching  range  j 
of  color  and  dynamic  power.  Rarely  j 
has  the  music  lover  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  so  stirred  by  the  G minor 
ballads  and  the  C sharp  minor  scherzo. 
Three  Liszt  pieces  completed  the  pro- 
gram. and  in  these  Mr.  Paderewski 
demonstrated  that  his  old  time  skill 
as  a virtuoso  had  not  deserted  him. 
The  pieces  were  performed  with  rav- 
ishing color  and  gradation,  and  with 
exquisite  finger  work. 

Mr.  Paderewski  has  not  lived  thirty 
years  since  he  first  played  here  with- 
out feeling  the  burdens  of  time  and 
; experience.  He  is  perhaps  a less  deli- 
cate and  precious  artist,  but  he  is 
I certainly  a greater  man  and  a more 
1 eloquent  interpreter.  He  played  yes- 
terday with  less  of  the  exaggerated 
force  than  when  he  was  here  some 
I years  ago,  but  far  more  than  he  used 
In  his  early  period.  He  played,  too, 
with  a wider  scale  of  power  and  a. 
deeper  palette  of  color.  He  played 
even  more  emotionally;  but  the  emo- 
tion of  to-day  is  not  that  of  youth.  It 
is  the  emotion  of  one  who  has  lived 
largely,  felt  deeply  and  pondered  pro- 
foundly. 


passion  which  makes  them  “utter  the 
cries  of  wild  beasts.”  Like  a voice 
from  Battle  Creek  comes  the  admoni- 
tion; 

Some  savage  tribes 
Who  eat  but  roots 

Are  stronger  and  more  hardy  than  you 
Sober  and  virtuous 
Th  y will  one  day  be  your  masters. 

But  in  vain  are  these  men*  and 
women  admonished: 

Lo!  they  fall  to  the  earth! 

Some  of  them  in  drunken  slumber. 

Others  completing  the  orgy  I 

In  voluptuous  frenzy. 

And  this  prologue,  entitled  Belshaz-I 
zar’s  Feast,  ends  with  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall:  “Mene,  mene,  tekel, 

uvharsin.” 

The  other  parts  of  the  oratorio  are 
Armageddon,  which  tells  about  the 
seven  vials  poured  upon  the  earth  by 


Oratorio  Society  in  The  Apocalypse.  j 

The  Oratorio  Society  at  Us  first  con- 
cert this  season,  given  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  " The  Apocalypse, 
an  oratorio  by  Pavlo  Gallieo,  to  a text  | 

by  Pauline  Amoug  MacArthur  anfi  i v,«.o  — * __  - 

TYenri  Pierre  Roche  Mr.  Gallieo.  better  seven  angels;  Babylon,  a long  soprano 
Henn  Pierre  tiocne.  sol  ■<l  wie]d  the  greatest  power  o’er 

known  as  pianist  and  teacher  n | Ae  earth”;  and  Millennium,  begin- 
composer,  and  Mrs.  MacArthur  are  ■ with  boys’  voices  telling  of  “a 

residents  of  New  York;  and  the  oratorio  n£W  heaven  and  a new  earth,  for  the; 
gained  a prize  of  $5,000  offered  by  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were] 
x,/.un.ni  Tr.^pratien  of  Women  s flubs  passed  away.” 


gainuvi  “ p*  — ■ , 

National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
last  year.  It  has  been  performed  In  the 
West.. 

The  oratorio  is  in  four  parts : a pro- 
logue, “ Belthazzar’s  Feast,’’  “ Arma- 
geddon," " Babylon.”  " The  Millenium. 
There  is  a narrator,  whose  words  ar. 
Biblical.  The  solos  and  choruses  are 
selected  from  Holy  Writ,  partly  f1'0™ 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  mostly  from 
the  Book  of  Revelations.  The  connect- 
ing text  is  the  work  of  the  two  au 
thors  named.  That  they  had  an  ethical 


This  text,  selected  and  arranged  I 
mainly  from  the  book  of  Daniel  and  r 
the  Apocalypse  by  Pauline  Arnoux  I 
MacArthur  and  Henri  Pierre  Rochg,  [ 
certainly  offers  excellent  opportuni- ' 
ties  to  a composer.  It  cannot  be  said  I 
that  Mr.  Gallieo  has  made  full  use  of  I 
them.  His  score  is  that  of  an  accom-  I 
plished  musician,  who  knows  how  to  r 
write  fluently,  not  only  for  the  or-j 
chestra  but  for  the  voice,  solo  or  en- 


pXosT  m'wririnf  theoramrio"  is  indi-  semble.  There  are  only  t'races  of  real 
cated  in  the  preface,  where  it  is  said  inventi0n  and  reminiscences  abound. 

, that  an  oratorio  of  this  ch^acter  seems  Jn  the  Babylon  section  Kundry  seemsl 
especially  fitting  at  this  Gt™;’..  , , to  be  talking  to  Parsifal, 

the  world  is  beginning  t°  real  !®  u^.  xhe  music  of  Belshazzar’s  Feast  Is 
‘ w°UThlch^^4«h^|  not  orgiastic  or  even  bibulous;  it  j* 

Behind  and  above  this  entire  work  \ve  p]aci(j  an(i  pleasant.  There  is  so  little 
, must  see  anw  feel  the  hand  of  God.  characterization  and  differentiation, 

; Nevertheless,  even  in  oratorios  so  m-  ' 

I snired,  there  must  be  a consideration  of 

1.  i (I’L  . . tovt  TD  q V T*P.— 


| the  means  employed.  The  text  may  re 
I mind  some  of  the  texts  of  man)  • or 
I Bach's  2ontatas  in  which  the  difference 
between  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
•and  Picander's  verse  is  so  ubt'^'f- 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
i the  dread  subject  in  a picturesque ( w« , 

1 to  elicltate  and  develop  the  Biblical 


that  detailed  comment  is  not  calledl 
for.  The  best  tonal  effects  are  in  thel 
last  part,  wljere  the  chorus  and  or-l 
chestra.  reinforced  by  organ,  rise  to  a I 
superb  climax.  1 

Mr.  Gallieo  surely  cannot  object  tel 
being  bracketed  with  Richard  Wag- 1 
ner.  His  oratorio  reminds  me  of  whatj 


texts  Chosen  and  so  connect  them  as  to  Wagner  said  of  his  ' Philadelphia  Cen-| 

I form  a unified  whole.  tennial  March":  'The  best  thing  abou.  J 

I Mr.  Gallieo  has  written  for  the  orches-  marcb  js  the  $5,000  I got  for  it.' 

! tra  and  chorus  with  a boldness  ana  g;nce  the  "Apocalypse"  is  moreL 
freedom  that  can  sunwise  i°s ■ symphonic  than  vocal,  the  orchestral 

Siksn°nWo?  had  the  centre  of  the  stage  almost  I 

wholly  successful.  In  fact,  his  vocal  continuously.  There  was  some  excel- 1 
writing  is  often  singularly  crabbed  and  lent  wofk  by  the  chorus,  notably  inj 
difficult,  unvocal  and  hence  ineffective.  thc  number  dealing  with  the  seven! 
There  are  passages  for  the  orcliestra^^  yia,s  (and  that>  of  all.  was  most  ir | 

buth  mayb^sfid  in  general  that  these  true  oratorio  style),  which  is  a bril  ' 
are  the  ones  ln  which  he  has  'easI  liant  example  of  part-writing.  As  to 
striven  for  complications  and  the  soloists,  there  were  seven  in  all 

combinations.  His  t he  i Blsa  Stralia  and  Dicie  Howell,  so 

the  uar^o/  thi  sololMs  pranos;  Delphine  Margh  and  Fried; 

’ Mr  Galileo  has  felt  moved  toward  a Klink,  con  trait  oes;  James  Pric»f 

modern  expression  in  his  style,  and  es-|  tenor;  Edwin  Swain,  baritone,  am 
pecially  toward  that  repreawited  ^by  ...» 


Strauss  U mayr  be  said  that  he  has 
been  strongly  influenced  thereby.  He 
is  fond  of  all  sorts  of  chromatic  intei 
vals  and  chords  of  the  higher  degrees. 

a first  hearing  there  is  not  strik- 
ingly in  evidence  a vivid  stream  of  in- 
snlration  in  his  music.  It  seeins  rather 
calculated  than  spontaneous  One  who 
has  the  Apocalypse  for  nis  text  is  nec 
essarlly  confronted  with  powerful  and 
overwhelming  effects  to  be  made,  anc 
Mr  Galileo  has  not  neglected  them. 
has  done  nothing  finer=and  partiv  be- 
cause he  has  aband.u^Mfc  search  foi 


Frederick  Patton,  bass.  As  the  nev( 
work  has  no  continuity  of  theme 
the  solos  are  narrative  in  form,  the?! 
had  few  opportunities  to  distingukd| 
themselves.  Mme.  Stralia  was  an  e*l 
oeption.  however,  in  her  big  numbe' 
"Babylon,”  which  almost  monopolize  j 
Part  II.  She  displayed  a dramati 
soprano  of  fine  quality,  which  shl 
used'  with  real  intelligence,  mo*In| 


'■  A % ^ 


auditor  to 

loosn't  need  a voire;  she's 
wains!  At  the  close  of  the  per- 
I’ormance  both  the  composer  and  the 
livriter  of  the  text  came  on  the  ataso 
lind  received  their  due  -n  applause. 


NEW  VOICES  bOK  a t UM. 

(iBeprinteti  from  yesterday's  lute 
editions.} 

Glutfeppr  Verdi,  bool;  by  A- 
S->»*  I"  Kalian.  Flrut  per 


rla  d«  Pol 

Donntiz-voua? 
VU 


"r  Ra  d a ml  »to"  ar.  d e 1-  Bttob  j 

t^lcurun  [ 


IOI  IIIWVUU.1.  . ■ ' . - , . 7 I 

Iflenii.  Auroro  (Old  French). . .Arr.  t»  A H 
wageer 


Rrnhma 
...  fsrannie  I 
. . . Bralini*  I 
tSachnowaky 


AM*.”  bj 

dseani'l. 

The  debutants  had  things  their  own 
ay  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
rflm  Elizabeth  Rethberg's  first 
iitorua  vincitor”  to  tho  closing  duet 
■neath  the  temple  there  were  now 
ices,  new  tones  and  new  characteri- 
itlons  to  inject  enough  novelty  Into 
le  familiar  w,ork  to  please  th»  most 
zenstomed  regular  standee. 

The  company  has  acquired  two  ex- 
Bllent  voices  and  two  invaluable  ac- 
•esses  in  \he  new  debutantes.  They 
roved  conclusively  that  opera  is  to 
e seen  as  well  as  heard,  especially  j 
i the  triumph  scene,  where  the  con-  j 
let  of  emotions  and  impulses  stands 
ut  from  the  general  fabric  of  the 
lot  like  an  embroidered  figure.  Miss  | 
othberg,  uot  in  the  least  nervous, 
reduced  an  abundance  of  fresh,  brii- 
int  tones,  dynamic  and  full  of  mag- 
etism  clear  to  the  top,  although  once 
r twice  she  indulged  a tendency  to 
spread"  her  upper  notes  in  a man- 
er  hardly  in  keeping  with  good  sing- 
She  made  of  Aida  a volatile, 
oignant  characterization.  Mme. 
gin.  who  was  heard  a short  time 
as  soloist  with  a symphony  or- 
hestra,  fulfilled  the  prophecy  made 
t the  time  that  she  would  “do  big 
dings  in  opera.”  She  was  every  Inch 
queen  as  she  appeared  in  the  hall 
th£  Pharaoh’s  the  first  time.  Her 
unnerls  is  alluring  and  designing, 
nifty  and  undisguisedly  infatuated  by 
urns.  \ There  were  many  moments 
here  the  guile  of  an  Ortrud  showed 
h rough  the  sinister  portrait  of  the 
namored  Princess.  She  ought  to  be 
nforgettable  in  "Lohengrin.”  Her 
oice  is  opulent  and  gorgeously  col- 
red;  there  is  intensity  and  dour 
rama  in  the  turn  of  her  head  as  she 
vatches  her  slave  rival. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  new  King.  Is 
normous  in  stature  and  stentorian  in 
one.  He  sang  his  lines  rather  me- 
hanically,  it  seemed:  but  then  per- 
ps  it  is  the  divine  right  of  a King 
o be  merely  a rhetorical  figure.  Mr 
Danlse,  in  fine  voice,  brought  out  the 
iramatic  agonies  of  the  captive 
Ethiopian  Amonasro  and  his  subse- 
uent  masterfulness  toward  his 
aughter.  Mr.  Martinelli,  in  splendid 
oice.  covered  himself  with  glory  in 
he  N\e  scene  especially.  He  has 
tevex.  sung  better  than  he  did  in  that 
ict.  Mr.  Mardones  sang  Ramfis,  and 
VI  r.  Audisio  and  Miss’ Robertson  added 
eehnical  skill  to  the  minor  roles  as- 
gned  to  them. 

The  piece  has  been  recostumed 
ith  more  color  than  taste.  It  is  too 
>ad  w&  have  so  little  authentic  data 
loncerning  what  the  court  and  prole- 
:ar!at  of  ancient  Egypt  wore.  In  the 
irapcd  • garments  last  night  the 
■Igypt’ennes  looked  like  nothing  po 
nuch  as  a bevy  of  rural  matrons  who 
iad  attended  a rummage'  sale  /and 
vere  trying  to  wear  all  their  bargain.' 
ome.  And  when  will  some  energot|r 
j’rector  ifbollsh  the  pink  or  brown 
'lunsirig  wear  for  the  soldiers  and 
■borus?  Somehow  brown  pa;nt  seem® 
nfmitely  more  modest  (to  say  nothi- 
ng of  aesthetic)  than  wrinkling-  and 
umov  "heavies.” 

But  the  stage  directing  seemed  ex- 
zeptionally  good,  and  the  bal’ct  (with 
in  amazing  number  of  blond  Egyp- 
tians) danced  vigorously  and  with  i 

he  usual  grace.  Mr.  Moranzoni  gave 
the  nJece  a spegdy  reading,  sending 
the  first  act  through  like  wildfire.* 
incidentally,  in  the  Irio  of  that  act  he 
3rowneds  three  strong  voices  with  his 
urass.  * 

If  one  did  not  have  to  look . at  the 
■ostumes.  it  was  a fine,  satisfying 
evening. 


TraeUmi.  ... 

Pas  Mnedchen  eprli-ht 

Feldelnnamkfctt  

St»*ndehen  

The  Clock  (Novikoff)  ...  •••; 

The  Laka  ale  oh  InnUtree  (tv . 

vtrstn’a  Cradle  Hymn  (0.  T^^'cia.* 

The  Robin  Sin*.  

Snow  on  the  HUM  Oieonora^yer)^^  ^ 
[Norwegian  Love  8onS  (H.  K, 

» xS  -2  h'  < : r ‘2- 

METR0P0L1TAN  OPERA  HOUSE  — ‘Die  Wal- 
toUre.’*  an  opera  In  three  act:i,  by  Richard 
WagDer.  Sung  In  German. 

The  Ca«t. 

S'.egmuod  Curt  Taueber  (debut) 

Hunding  Paul  ®*“Ae.r 

Wotan  Clarence  Whltehlll 

Sieglmde  Marla  Jeritza 

Brttnnhllde  Merge  rate  Mateenamf 

FH,.ia  Jeanne  Gordon 

Helmwlge'  ■ • ..Mary  Mellleh 

Gerhllrlo  Charlotte  Ryan 

Ortllnde  Laura  Robertson 

Rosswelsse  -flora  Perlnl 

Waltraute  llenrlette  Wakefield 

Sleerur.o  Raymonde  Dolaunola 

Schyrertlel te  Kathleen  Howard 

Conductor Artur  Iiodanzky 


Oreta  Masson,  sopramy.  appeared 
st  night  in  song-  recital  in  the 
own  Hall  with  Rex  Tillson  at  the 
ano.  An  uncommon  feature  of  her 
ring  wa3  four  seventeenth  and 
teenth  century  airs,  two  being 
sica!  settings  'to  Shakesperian 
Miss  Masson's  program,  in 
11.  follows: 

Softly  Blooming  (“Azor  and  Tom |ea”) 
„ „ . _ „ Spohr  (178d-isr,9) 

He  ™Rt,vaId  ( Shakespeare) Bishop 

Willow,  Willow : (Shakespeare) .Beni.  Carr 
5 gone.  Dull  Care!  (anonymous) 

. . _ Seventee'-th  Century 

do  Ponna9a_  (’ ‘AsniDnlne  " ) HnrrtM-Rlbb 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

. "Die  Walkuerc’’  had  its  first  per- 
formance of  the  season  at  the  Metro- 
l'olltan  Opera  House  last  evening'.  One 
new  principal  singer.  Curt  Taucher,  a 
tenor,  made  liis  debut  and  was  re- 
ceived with  warm  approval  by  an 
audience  which  appeared  to  be  largely 
composed  of  persons  devoted  to  tlio 
Wagner  drama.  Paul  Benddr,  another 
cf  the  new  singers,  'was  heard  in  Ills 
second  role,  Handing.  Mme.  Jeritza 
repeated  the  tSicglinde  which  she  made 
linown  last  season.  The  others  in  the  1 
cast  were  familiar  friends. 

Perhaps  a word  should  be  said  in 
tho  beginning  for  the  stage  nianage- 
pient  of  Wilhelm  von  Wymetal,  which 
imade  the  fire  on  Hi Hiding's  hearth 
blaze  up  at  the  right  moments,  the 
sword  show  itself,  and  the  doors  fly 
open  at  the  instant  when  the  music 
ushered  spring  into  the  hearts  of  the 
lovers.  It  is  a pity  that  liis  authority 
did  not  also  govern  some  of  tho  ac- 
tions of  Bicglinde  and  Siegviund,  who 
frequently,  took  the  whole  audience 
into  their  confidence  and  addressed  j 
their  impassioned  speeches  to  the  sub- 
scribers. 

But  on,  the  whole  it  was  a good  per- 
formance. There  was  unity  of  pur- 
pose among  the  singers  and  excellent 
cooperation  between  them  and  the  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Bondanzky’s  reading  of 
the  score  raised  some  questions,  but 
these  may  readily  be  set  aside  in  view 
of  the  general  fervor  and  sincerity  of 
the  whole  presentation.  ■ It  will  per-  , 
baps  better  satisfy  general  curiosity  j 
to  say  a few  words  about  the  new  j 
Bternnund. 

Mr.  Taucher  is  a typical  German 
tenor.  His  voice  has  tho  character- 
istic quality  and  lack  of  color.  lie 
sang  all  his  music  intelligently  in  tho 
true  German  style.  He  made  the  text 
fur  the  most  part  clear,  often  sacri- 
ficing musical  tone  to  sharpness  of 
enunciation.  He  did  not  erea,to  any 
large  dramatic  illusion  either  as  a 
bunted  fugitive,  a sudden  lover  or  a 
sword  snatching  hero.  Xo  one  could 
make  illusion  with  t.Jie  sword  as  the 
act  of  drawing  it  from  the  tree  is  cus- 
iomarily  performed  in  the  opera.  A 
man  could  not  pull  a dinner  knife  out 
nt  a block  of  wood  in  that  way  let 

lone  the  long,  shining  blade  of  the 
incomparable  No  tilting. 

But  Mr.  Taucher  made  a good  itrl- 
firesslon  on  his  audience.  He  bad 
numerous  recalls.  Mme.  Jeritzals 
BiegVmde  has  not  changed  since  last 
winter.  It  is  a praiseworthy  and  sym- 
pathetic) achievement,  which  effaces 
hone  of  the  beautiful  memories  asso- 
ciated with  the  Metropolitan  stage,  hut 
nevertheless  deserves  a r-omfortable 
biche  of  its  own  in  the  affections  of 
ftperagoers. 

Mr.  Bender's  Handing  was  ; s thor- 
oughly German  as  Mr.  Taucher’s  Sien- 
i.iund,  but  it  had  more  of  the  illusion 
of  the  drama.  It  was  powerful,  sinis- 
ter, portentous  and  vocally  Sepulchral 

nd  unsteady.  For  the  rest  it  need 
only  be  said  that  Mme.  Matzenauer's 
Jlruennhilde,  Mr.  Yv’ hitch  ill's  n'otart 
, nd  Mme.  Jean,  Gordon's  FricK a were 
just  what  they  used  to  be  and  that 
i wo  of  them  at  any  rate  showed  greater 
kbility  to  preserve  the  lines  of  Wag- 
her’s  melody  than  did  some  other  ele- 
ments of  tho  cast. 


[ There  were  really  two  symphono 
on  tho  New  York  Symphony  O reins 
I tra's  program  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes 
terday  afternoon.  Mozart’s  In  C 
minor  came  first,  with  ltd  never 
falling,  wistful  charm  and  its  ever 
grateful  brevity.  Last  and  lengthlea 
■ame  the  Brahams  B-flat  piano  non 
certo,  which  Is  no  concerto  at  all 
really,  but  as  nobly  built  and  bcautilu. 
a symphony  as  one  could  wish. 

Mr.  Gabrilowltsch  played  it  mag- 
nlflcently,  with  all  the  brilliance  oi  1 
tone  and  technical  mastery  that  it 
needed,  yet  with  such  perfect  feeling 
for  the  larger  good  that  his.  part 
dovetailed  perfectly  Into  the  main 
structure  of  the  work.  One  cau  give , 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  Brahms  playing 
j no  higher  praise  than  to  point  out  i 
I that  he  plays  nke  a section  of  the  | 
b chestra  and  not  In  the  least  like  a 
soloist. 

Mr.  Damrosch  and  the  orchestra 
began  the  concerto  a bit  languidly, 
but  warmed  to  the  music  and  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s  playing,  so  that  the 
last  three  movements  went  brilliantly. 

In  between  came  some  new  music 
by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti,  one  of  the 
two  most  interesting  of  the  younger 
Italians.  The  work  played  yesterday 
was  a suite — or,  rather,  three  move- 
ments of  one — that  Pizzetti  made  out 
of  his  Incidental  music  to  d’Annun- 
[ zio’s  play,  “La  Pisanella.”  The  story, 
which  was  not  told  In  the  program 
j notes,  concerns  a painted  lady  of  the 
1 middle  ages  who  entered  a convent, 
and  after  scandalous  doings  there, 
was  smothered  to  death  with  roses. 

The  play  had  its  tirst  production 
n Paris,  in  1913,  with,  we  believe, 
Ida  Rubenste'n  as  the  lady.  The 
smothering  scene,  which  is  the  last 
movement  of  the  ’ eulte,  was  not 
olayed  yesterday.  There  was  a 
ento  which  suffered  from  it: 
divorce  from  the  stage  action,  an 
orgiastic  dance,  decidely  Russian  in 
character,  and  a final  sostenuto 
for  strings  alone,  very  lovely  in  !:no 
and  color. 

| The  rhythmic  and  thematic  mater- 
al  of  this  music  had  evidently  been 
’ ashioned  so  as  to  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  stage  action^  and  it  ac- 
cordingly lost  much  on' the  concert 
-ilatform.  Even  so.  It  Is  music  of 
strong  individuality,  compelling 
mood  and  excellent  workmanship. 
TJnhke  so  many  of  his  modern  com- 
patriots, Pizzetti  gives  no  impression 
of  being  committed  to  any  one 
melodic  or  harmonic  system. 

Dissonant  as  he  is  upon  occasion 
he  always  has  artistic  logic  on  his 
fide.  He  seems  always  certain  of  what  | 
■’e  wants  to  ray.  and  agents  also  to 
have  written  hi  music  to  convey  o 
. wood  rather  than  to  solve  a harmonic 
u-oblem.  And  that,  after  all.  is  the 
vay  good  music  manages  to  be  writ- 
ten. 

There  was  nothing  wild  or  revolu- 
tionary in  the  modern  Italian  number, 

| Ildebrando  Pizzetti’s  suite  of  incidental 
music  to  D’Annunzio’s  play  “La  Pisa- 
inella,”  offered  by  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  its  concert  yester- 
;day  afternoon.  It  was,  of  course,  not 
so  modern  after  all,  for,  while  still  un- 
published, it  was  composed  in  1913,  and 
the  Schola  Cantorum  concert  of  last 
■March  showed  Pizzetti  as  far  from  the 
imost  radical  among  contemporary  Ital- 
ian, composers.  It  gave  general  impres- 
sion of  being  distinctly  melodious,  but 
hot  very  interesting;  but  this  may  have 
been  due  to  some  extent  to  the  lack  of 
information  as  to  what  it  was  all  about. 
What  particular  scene  each  movement 
ivas  supposed  to  illustrate  nobody 
cnew;  the  only  light  cast  on  the  music 
lame  from  the  full  title  of  the  play, 
(‘The  Woman  of  Pisa,  or  the  Perfumed 
Death,”  with  “the  scene  laid  in  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  in  the  year 
of  the  Drought,  when  the  Queen  Venus 
reappeared  near  the  city  of  Amathus.” 

Three  of  the  five  movements  were 
(played;  the  first  a long,  melodious  la- 
iment;  while  the  second  brought  in  a 
brighter  mood— a lively,  rhythmic, 
flance-like  measure  which  might  have 
been  some  large  festive  gathering,  as 
jn. Berlioz’s  “Carnaval1  Romain”  over- 
ture. 

Another  grave  theme,  of  much  the 
same  character  as  the  first,  announced 
and  repeated  by  various  groups  of 
strings,  was  the  basis  of  the  fourth 
movement,  the  last  played.  An  “archaic 
and  fantastic”  atmosphere  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  music  by  the  program  an- 
notator, and,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  archaic  element  was  pro- 
. trounced,  but  the  fantasy  was  hardly  to 
be  found.  Still,  it  was  an  agreeable, 

( tuneful  composition'. 
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Tha  New  York  Symphony. 

Nut  the  now  piece  that  was  played  at  | 
tlie  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Car- 
negie Hull  by  the  New  Yorlt  Symphony  | 
Orchestra,  but  the  two  older  ones  af- 
forded the  greatest  leasurc.  The  new 
piece  was  an  orchestral  suite,  " La 
Plsandla,”  by  by  Ildebrando  Pizzetti. 
He  Is  regarded  an  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  younger  school  of  Italian 
composers  who  have  in  large  measure  : 
abjured  the  opera  and  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  forming  a school  of  orchea-  ] 
trnl  music. 

| This  suite  did  not  go  fair  to  justify  the 
Importance  that  is  attributed  to  Plggetti ; j 
but  perhaps  it  was  not  heard  in  a way  I 
to  give  the  music  all  the  value  and  the 
effect  its  composer  intended  for  It.  It  In 
Imade  up  of  incidental  music  to  a play  j 
of  d’AnnunzIo  s.  Only  three  of  the  five  i 
movements  described  In  the  program  j 
notes  wore  played ; but  they  perhaps  : 
(make  a better  showing  when  heard  In 
.their  proper  surroundings.  The  com- 
poser  has  given  them  an  " atmosphere  ’’  | 
at  once  fantastic  and  archaic,  according; 

| to  the  program  note.  The  fantastic  Is  i 
more  in  evidence  than  the  archaic.  Now, 
atmosphere  is  necessary ; hut  atmosphere 
alone  will  not  support  life.  And  there  j 
seems  to  be  perilously  little  else  In  this 
1 music. 

“La  Pisanella,'’  a suite  formed  of 
Incidental  music  to  a play  of  that  name 
i by  D’Annunzio,  and  composed  by  Plz- 
zotti,  now  director  of  tho  Instituto 
.Mu.sicale  at  Florence,  proved  a most ' 
interesting  .number.  Extremely  modorn 
in  its  fantastic  harmonics  and  daringly  ; 
j dissonant  chords,  this  suite  yet  retains  ; 
! rare  melodic  charm  and  beautiful  coi-  . 

orlng.  Tii©  score  is  imbued  with  an  at-  , 
I mosphere  of  modernity  and  archaic ; 
I melody. 

Tho  third  movement,  soi.tenuto  quasi  ; 
I grave,  possesses  a majestic  theme  an- 
I pounced  by  the  violas  and  repeated  In  , 
I canonical  form  by  cellos  and  violins, 
i which  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  melody 
and  nobility  of  treatment.  This  com- 
( hination  of  modern  harmony  with 
j themes  highly  suggestive  of  the  old 
' Greek  modes  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate and  it  Is  to  bo  regretted  that  Mr. 
Damrosch  saw  fit  to  play  only  three  of 
the  five  movements  composing  the  ; 
suite. 

QUARTET  GIVES  A NOVELTY. 


New  York  String  Plays  Sak’s  "Med- 
itation” at  Second  Concert. 

The  New  York  String  Quartet,  which 
made  its  bow  this  season  after  some 
years  of  playing  in  private,  gave  a sec- 
ond concert  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening. 
The  house  was  filled,  the  audience  at- 
tentive and  the  players  themselves, 
Messrs.  Cadek,  Siskovsky,  Schwab  and 
Vaska,  showed  an  advance  in  close  har- 
mony of  classic  ensemble,  in  this  cast 
Mozart's  quartet  in  G,  which  ended  tlu 
i evening.  If  there  could  have  been  more 
depth  of  tone  aat  the  start  iin  the  brca< 
introduction  of  Ravel's  quartet  in  1 
major,  the  four  artists  made  up  for  i 
with  their  deft  treatment  of  varie.  £ 
rhythm  in  the  lighter  movements  of  th 
Frenchman's  work. 

A novelty  here  was  Josef  Suk’s  " Med 
itation."  Op.  35.  on  an  old  Bohemia  > 
| chorale,  the  tune  of  “King  AVenceslas,'  1 
! known  to  every  schoolboy.  The  simpl  1 
song  was  intoned  by  the  instruments  i: 
turn,  then  in  combination,  as  an  anti 
i phonal  chant,  Its  hymn-like  quality  per  , 
! sisting-  through  successive  allegro,  alle- 
i gretto  and  andante,  with  plucked  ’cel!<  j 
I suggesting  the  church  bells  or  the  fou; 

1 strings  together  an  organ.  The  Czecho-i 
Slovak  composer’s  use  of  the  quaint  ma- 
terial W'as  effective  and  unassuming,  a 
genial  chamber  work  which  left  its  audtfl 
■ ence  humming. 


Wagnerian  tenor,  made  his  debut  asl 
Siegmund  and  made  an  obviously  fav- 1 
orable  impression  on  a large  audience.  1 J 
He  is  by  no  means  the  ideal  Sleg-I 
mund.  Apparently  daunted  by  the  j 
size  of  the  house,  he  pushed  his  mid- 
dle voice  to  painful  extremes.  His 
.stature  is  not  of  heroic  proportions,  M 
and  his  acting  lacks  bigness.  Never- 
theless he  is  a great  deal  better  than  ■: 
what  we  have  had  for  a long  time.  His  | 
voice  is  pleasant  in  quality,  with  a .V 
fair  degree  of  freedom  in  its  upper! 
register,  and  there  is  a reasonable  re- 
pose and  grace  in  his  acting. 

Mme.  Jeritza  made  an  uneven  Si  eg-  I 
lindc.  It  is  not  her  best  role — the  l I 
long  Wagnerian  vocai  line  does  not  | 
suit  her.  Besides,  she  had  a cold,  and 
something  happened  to  her  acting  in 
the  end  of  the  first  act.  In  the  sec- 
ond, however,  she  made  a tragic  and] 
appealing  heroine,  and  did  some  glo-  I 
rious  singing. 

The  real  surprise  of  the  evening 
was  Paul  Bender  as  Hunding.  He  is, 
as  one  suspected  from  hearing  him  ini 
Der  Rosenkavalier,”  esscentially  a I 
singer  of  serious  roles.  Not  only  did 
be  sing  Hunding  surpassingly,  but  he 
made  him  live.  What  has  too  often  j 
been  a mere  property  villain  sud-  j 
denly  came  to  life  wfith  startling 
vividness,  a masterful  portrait  of  | 
brutal  and  malignant  savagery. 
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hearsals.  Sioglin-’e,  toy  the  way,  I 
would  have  been  more  convincing  if  ] 
she  had  not  been  visibly  eating  cough 
lozenges  all  through  the  first  act. 


The  New  York  String  Quartet  at 
its  second  concert,  held  last  night  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  brought  forth  as  a nov- 
elty Josef  Suk's  "Meditation  on  an 
Old  Bohemian  Choral.”  This  number 
was  privately  heard  last  Spring,  but 
had  never  been  flayed  here  in  public 

j hitherto.  The  composer,  who  was 
| bom  in  1S74,  is  highly  regarded  ir 
I Europe  as  a composer  for  stringed 
j instruments,  and  in  this  number  has 
j shown  considerable  skill  in  the  usage 
of  the  ancient  St.  Wenceslas  choral 
commemoraating  Wenceslas,  who  was 
King  of  Bohemia  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  same  hymn  is  now  es- 
tablished as  tho  Slovakian  national 
anthem,  under  the  title  "Nad  Tatrou 


Sa  felyska.' 

? There  was  much  of  a sonorous 
mediaeval  air  to  the  work  as  played 
last  night,  a poem  moving  with 
dignity  and  color.  It  is  true  that 
musically  it  seems  to  thin  out  a little 
as  if  approaches  its  agitato  climax, 
but  the  lofty  strophes  of  its  slowly 
mounting  coda  make  up  for  other 
shortcomings  and  leave  a highly ' 
agreeable  aftertaste.  The  viola  player, 
Ludvik  Schwab,  deserves  special  men-! 
tion  for  his  excellent  work  in  tiiisj 
number. 


There  were  no  melodramaticR  in 
thT  portrait,  no  hysterics,  no  postur- 
ings. She  sang  brilliantly. . of  course 
—when  brilliant  singng  was  wanted. 
Yet  in  the  last  moments,  in  her  scene 
with  Sharpless  and  Kate  Pinkerton, 
and  her  farewell  to  the  child,  she 
sang  scarcely  at  all.  delivering  her 
lines  in  a toneless,  almost  whispered 
monotone  that  lent  them  almost  un- 
bearable poignancy. 

Most  of  the  others  in  the  cast  were 
old  friends  and  did  their  work  well. 
Scotti  was  the  familiar,  likeable 
Sharpless,  Martinelli  sang  well  as 
Pinkerton  and  Flora  Perini  made  a 
rather  good  Suzuki. 

There  was  new  scenery  by  Joseph 
Urban,  impressively  good  in  line  and 
gorgeous  in  its  warm  greys  and  lac- 
quer reds.  The  dawn  scene  in  the  last 
act  showed  the  dim  branches  of  the 
peach  trees  silhoutted  against  the  pa- 
per windows  in  a fairy  tracery  of  sil- 
ver grey  that  was  like  a Japanese 
shadow  rtrint— a lovely  touch  that  did 
1 wonders  tor  the  mood  of  the  scene. 

There  had  to  be  something  wrong, 
of  course.  Unless  our  eyesight  is  ex- 
ceptionally defective,  two  of  the  plat- 
forms in  the  last  act  were  set  wrong 


s Williams  ‘Pastoral 


side  out,  so  that  one  looked  through 
their  skeletons.  It  seems  doubtful 
that  Mr.  Urban  planned  the  effect. 

Mr.  Wymetal  had  restaged  the  pro- 
duction and  made  several  changes  in 
the  last  scene  that  helped  it  enor- 
mously. Instead  of  leaving  the  child 
to  sit  melodramatically  waving  a flag 
while  she  killed  herself.  Cho-Cho  San 
sent  him  outside  to  play.  Nor  did 
Pinkerton  rush  in,  anticlimatically,  at 
the  end.  He  was  heard  outside,  call- 
ing "Cho-Cho  San!”  as  she  crawled 
feebly  to  the  door  and  fell.  She  died 


The  Slovakian  work  was  preceded!  alone,  as  she  should.  A fine  produc 

1 l ! 3 n norffirirt^  Tlf'P 


ly  Havel’s  Quartet  in  F major, 
flittering  opalescent  composition 
hich  should  be  heard  more  often. 
It  has  appeared  on  the  average  twice 
|a  year  on  programs.  Last  night 
there  was  poetry  and  much  illusive 
beauty,  though  rather  small  tones  in 
the  first  movement;  but  the  ensemble 
picked  up  and  gave  the  second  move- 
ment a reading  of  brilliant  vitality, 
particularly  in  the  staccati,  which 
aibound  In  it.  The  response  from  the 
audience  was  richly  deserved.  The 
best  ensemble  playing,  in  so  far  as 
synchronized  and  blended  tones  were 
concerned,  came  In  the  third  move- 
ment. Mozart’s  Quartet  in  G major 
closed  the  evening’s  offering. 

A.  C. 


tion  and  a great  performance. 
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METROPOLITAN  opera  HOUSE-”Maaama 
Butterfly.”  an  opera  In  tnree  a*  vs 
two  scenes  by  Puccini.  Sung  In  Italian. 


The  Cast. 

~.n  Ca_  Florence  Easton 

Clo-Cio-San  ...Flora  Perini 

Suzuki  Cecil  Arden 

gat*F.  V.V.7dl7;annl  Mar«n.ni 

v.  s.  consul  Sbarplesa  • - -^"u.nlerl 
goro  . ...Petro  Audlsio 

Panic  Qulntina 

The  imperial  Commissary.  ^ R-chJgMan 
Conductor Roberto  Moranaonl 


We  had  no  idea  Florence  Easton 
would  be  so  good  in  “Butterfly.”  She 
She  is  always  an  artist,  always  a 
skillful  craftsman,  and  a sincere  one. 
In  comedy  she  has  been  delightful, 
and  In  tragedy  almost  magnificent. 
But  hitherto  she  has  always  been  a 
little  remote,  a little  too  smoothly 
•chiselled  in  the  marble  perfection  of 
her  tragic  queens.  There  was  some 
last  thing  which  she  did  not  give. 
One  admired  Florence  Easton,  but  one 
did  n<ft  weep  over  her. 

Yesterday  one  did  both.  She  gave 
• a fine  a performance  of  Cho-Cho  San 
as  -this  reviewer  has  ever  seen,  a per- 
formance that  for  exquisite  detail  and 
heart-breaking  pathos  harked  back  to 
the  days  of  Blanche  Bates. 

It  was  a subtle  and  genuinely  crea- 
tive union  of  beautiful  singing  and 
i acting.  Her  first  act  Madame  F. 
i Pinkerton  was  a girlish  picture  of  sin 
! and  graceful  charm,  alluring  and  pa- 
thetically merry.  And-sn  the  end  she 
' rose  to  heights  of  tragedy  that  were 
touched  something  finer  and  truer 
than  Puccini’s  opera — Cho-Cno 
facing  her  death,  a pitiful,  broken 
i figure,  so  childishly  and  tragica.  l 
| simple  in  speech  and  action  that  one 
saw  her  through  tears. 


The  performance  yesterday  was  gener- 
ally admirable.  There  was  some  new 
scenery  for  the  opera,  said  to  be  strictly 
Japanese,  and  done  by  Joseph  Urban. 

It  was  very  new  in  its  appearance,  yeti 
effective,  and  causing  some  changes  in 
the  former  routine  of  stage  business.). 
Mine.  Easton,  who  first  sang  Clo-Cio-Sari 
here  with  Savage’s  company  and  later 
once  or  twice  at  the  Metropolitan,  wasj  i 
nervous  at  the  beginning  and  missed  the( 
pitch  in  the  top  notes  of  her  entrance) 
song.  But  as  a whole  she  sang  through-! 
out  with  splendid  dramatic  eloquence.  j 

Mr.  Martinelli  and  Mr.  Scotti,  both  obli 
favorites  in  the  roles,  were  the  naval  p 
officer  and  Amerioan  Consul.  Miss  I 
Flora  Perini  was  the  Suzuki,  a part  so  \ 
frequently  taken  for  many  years  by  the 
lamented  Mme.  Rita  Fornia.  The  con- 
ductor was  Mr.  Moranzoni.  The  large 
audience  liked  the  performance  greatly 
and  yet  there  was  something  missing 
from  all  the  pleasure  shown.  It  was 
that  lively  flitting  spirit  of  delight  which 
used  to  emanate  so  freely  from  all  the 
many  Gerry  flappers,  now  passed  into 
history.  Their  occupation  is  gone. 

Boito’s  “Mefistofele”  was  repeated  in 
the  evening.  The  audience  was  quite 
as  large  as  that  which  attended  the  first 
performance,  although  it  was  somewhat 
more  reserved  in  its  demonstrations  of 
pleasure.  There  ■ were  two  changes  in 
the  cast.  Mr.  Gigli,  being  scheduled  to 
sing  Romeo  this  afternoon,  yielded  the 
role  of  Faust  to  Mr.  Charfilee,  who  made 
j his  first  appearance  of  the  season.  Miss 
i Perini.  having  sfing  Suzuki  in  the  after- 
! noon,  was  relieved  from  the  brief  duties 
J of  Pantalis  by.  Miss  Marion  Telva. 

Mr.  Chamlee’s  singing  of  the  music 
of  Faust  bore  out  the  promise  of  his 
; previous  achievements.  This  young 
American  tenor  has  made  an  enviable 
record,  and  with  his  remarkably  beauti- 
ful voice  and  delightful  style'  should  go 
far.  He  showed  a slight  tendency  to 
pinch  his  upp'er  tones  when  singing 
piano  last  evening,  but  this  may  have 
been  due  to  temporary  causes. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  was  the  Mefistofele.  He 
was  in  command  of  Uis  powerful  voice 
and  his  impersonation  had  its  full  value 
vocal  and  histrionic.  Mme.  Alda  a: 
Marguerite.  Mme.  Howard  as  Marta  am 
Miss  Peralta  as  Helen  were  the  othe 
principals.  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 


By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  it* 
fourth  matinee  concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall  yesterday.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  Vaughan  Williams’s  "Pas- 
toral” symphony,  Strauss’s  tone  poem 
"Don  Juan,”  Mozart’s  piano  concerto 
in  A and  the  prelude  and  love  death 
from  Wagner’s  "Tristan  und  Isolde.*' 
The  pianist  was  Arthur  Rubinstein 
The  symphony  heard  yesterday  was 
first  played  in  this  country  at  the 
Norfolk  festival  on  June  7 of  this 
• year.  It  is  the  third  of  Sir.  'Williams's 
compositions  In  this  form.  The  "Sea 
I Symphony”  was  given  here  last  April  | 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto 
and  the  Philharmonic.  The  “London) 
Symphony”  was  produced  by  Albert! 
Coates  and  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society  orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  j 
Mr.  Coates’s  first  appearance  In  they 
season  of  1920-21.  , 

The  “Pastoral”  symphony  has  three 
individual  elements  which  will  dis- 
tinguish It.  The  thematic  material  is, 
fashioned  in  the  style  of  the  English! 
folk  song.  The  reflective  mood,  the) 
serenity  of  the  restful  English  coun- 
tryside, is  preserved  throughout.  In) 
the  last  movement  a soprano  voice  is 
employed  not  to  interpret  text  but, 
as  a distant  instrument,  repeati  ~ ini 
A.  new  tone  quality  a melody  already! 
heard  in  the  orchestra  dn  the  stage. 

Thematic  subjects  are  beautiful  in 
themselves.  Their  medieval  constitu- 
tion, organized  from  the  antique  scales 
known  as  ecclesiastic  modes,  is  clearly 
conveyed  to  the  hearer  and  is  in  itself  I 
filled  with  the  character  of  the  thought  j 


is  often  a dangerous  experiment. 

The  glowing  tributes  bestow  'd 
by  Mr.  Gilman  in  his  notes  ere- 
ated  hopes  that  were  not  fulii’W. 
The  music  appeals  to  the  hen  ring 
at  the  cutset.  It  is  aduiirub’y 
scored.  But  the  unending  suc- 
cession of  pastoral  impressions 
becomes  intolerably  monotonous. 

The  performance  yesterday  was 
gcod  enough,  it  seemed,  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  author's  inten- 
tions. Florence  Hinckle’s  voice 
has  rarely  been  heard  to  better 
advantage  of  late  than  in  the  dis- 
tant chanting  of  the  concluding 
lento.  What  a relief,  though, 
after  the  usual  intermission,  to 
hear  Strauss's  buoyant  tone- 
poem,  "Don  Juan,”  even  if  Mr. 
Stransky  showed  more  gymnas- 
tic energy  than  imagination  at 
the  baton. 

Arthur  Rubinstein,  virtuoso 
pianist,  vouchsafed  Mozart  s 
piano  con.certo  in  A major  (K. 
48S)  instead  of  the  Lisztean  A 
major  concerto  originally  an- 
nounced. He  played  fluent.y  and 
brilliantly.  The  prelude  and 
Love-Death  from  "Tristan  und 
Isolde”  brought  the  matinee  to  a 
close. 


which  the  musician  has  sought  to  con- 


.. 


vey.  The  development  of  these  themes 
I is  enriched  by  an  orchestration  ex-  j 
j quisitely,  conceived  and  written.  In  it 
1 important  instrumental  solo  voices  are 
j employed  with  unfailing  skill  as  well 
as  fancy  and  the  general  texture  is 
opulent  in  delicate  and  expressive 
j tints. 

The  vocal  solo  in  the  last  movement 
) is  most  effective  and  fits  itself  per- 
i ffctly  into  the  general  scheme.  Its 
, tones,  ranging  from  high  to  low  and 
) given  forth  with  an  impression  of 
mystery  by  an  unseeii  singer,  make  a 
climax  to  the  deeply  felt  moods  of  the 
symphony.  For  audiences,  however, 
the  courageous  manner  in  which  Mr 
Williams  has  clung  to  his  vision  of  a 

tired  Britain  resting  in  her  loveljj 
shires  after  the  ghastly  shocks  of  the 
world  war  will  be  a stumbling  block. 

Few  will  go  affectionately  with  him 
through  his  many  pages  of  contem- 
plation. Audiences  will  undoubtedly 
ask  for  something  more  highly  spiced. 
And  surely  Englishmen  will  under- 
stand Mr.  Williams  better  than  other 
men.  If  you  have  some  British  blood 
in  your  veins  and  have  slept  in  Amble- 
side  or  drowsed  along  the  Thames  ini 
a naif  sunny  afternoon  you  will  un- 
derstand him.  But  he  is  not  fori 
Broadway  and  the  electric  lights. 

The  other  items  of  yesterday’s  con-i 
cert  do  not  demand  special  considera- 
tion. The  Philharmonic  played  Mr., 
Williams’s  work  beautifully  and  Mr. 
Strauss’s  less  well.  Mr.  Rubinstein  is  | 
perhaps  more  comfortable  with  Liszl  j 
than  with  Mozart. 


m 
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HOilcrlplc  White  Recital. 

At  Aeolian  Hall,  in  the  evening  the  j 
gif’ed  young  violinist,  Roderick . 
gave  an  interesting  recital  which  fully 
demonstrated  his  native  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments. He  played  . the  Bach-Schu 
mann  Prelude  in  E major,  Griegs  Lon 
corf,,  in  C minor  for  piano  and  riolm,, 
Frederick  Persson  at  the  piano, 
V mxt We  Serenity”  and  a generous 
list  of  Pieces  by  Haydn-Burmeister,  | 
< ’/moron  White.  Saratate.  I <>r  Auhn, 
Roger  Clnrbois,  Grnnados-Kreislcr,  no 
vacek  md  others.  Mr,  Persson  was  a 

| At  evening  the 

j New  oYrk  Symphony  Society  repeated  i.s 
Friday  matinee  concert  with  Of1? 

I Gnbrilowitsch  as  soloist.  ■ J-  *i.  ja. 


The  performance  yesterday  was  j 
Josef  Stransky.  conductro.  yester-  i 
day  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 

[ gave  what  the  programme  de- 
i scribed  as  the  first  performance 
in  New  York  of  Vaughan  Will- 
| iams’s  “Pastoral  Symphony. 

‘ in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
j the  programme  told  the  truth. 

| This  lengthy  work  as  such  had 
j not  been  submitted  until  then  to 
the  public  of  this  city.  In  another 
| sense  the  programme  was  some 
what  misleading.  Most  of  the 
music  spun  out  by  the  English- 
I man  in  four  movements  had  been 
heard  here  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent guise  and  under  different 
titles.  Mr.  Williams  is  not  orig- 
inal. Despite  the  British  folk-song 
themes  he  has  employed  to  lend 
local  color  to  his  pictures  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  landscapes  is 
French.  And  one  finds  this  out. 
too,  long  before  the  forty-five 
minutes  occupied  by  the  perform- 
ance have  expired. 


This  " Pastoral  Symphony  ” is  hi* 
third.  It  was  preceded  by  his  " Sesi 
Symphony,”  heard  here  last  Spring,  anc 
by  his  ” London  Symphony,”  brought 
hither  by  Albert  Coates  two  season, 
ago.  First  heard  in  London  last  Jana 
ary,  it  was  played  at  the  Musical  Fes- 
tival at  Norfolk,  Conn.,  in  June  of  thh 
year,  when  the  composer  was  brough 
over  to  conduct  it  himself,  after  th, 
princely  fashion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  car 
Stoeckel,  whose  gift  that  festival  Is. 

This  ” Pastoral  Symphony  ' is  mor 
expression  of  feeling  than  picturing,  t1 
a greater  extent  than  Beethoven  s sym 
phony  with  the  same  title.  There  is  no 
a brook  nor  a bird  nor  a thunderstorr 
nor  a hint  of  the  actual  presence  of  th 
country  people  in  it.  There  is  not  a 
anecdote  of  any  kind.  There  Is  not  eve 
a shepherd’s  pipe,  nor  any  other  pointe 
use  of  the  oboe  as  a pastoral  suggestior 
It  is  wholly  an  expression  of  mood,  o 
the  composer’s  feeling,  in  musloal  form 
As  had  been  pointed  out,  there  Is.  l 
fact,  nothing  in  the  “ Pastoral  Synr 
phony  ” but  music. 

It  seemed,  on  hearing  the  work  ye 
terdav,  that  It  denoted  an  advance  ove 
the  " London  Symphony  ” heard  here 
that  it  is  music  of  a somewhat  fine 
grain,  though  not  so  effective  on  a nri 
hearing.  It  is  very  true,  as  Is  empha 
sized  in  Mr.  Gilman's  annotations,  the 
here  is  the  ” contemplative  ” spirit,  in 
most  thoroughgoing  manner. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  music 
the  composer  s use  of  melodies  like  ion 
tunes,  and  especially  of  the  moues, 
in  which  most  frequently  the  - Engli. 
folktunes  are  cast:  the  Dorian,  Aeolls 
and  Moxolychian.  This  gives  a ve- 
characteristic  flavor  to  the  music. 

Another  outstanding  feature  Is  ti 
composer’s  fondness  for  passages  of  co 
secutive  fifths,  to  which  he  contnves 
give  a pungent  and  not  unpleasant  efiec 
His  skill  in  orchestration  is  one  of  t. 
means  by  which  he  does  it-  He  emplo 
a large  orchestra,  with  a quite  indnidu 
use  of  it s colors  to  carry  out  and  1 
tensity  his  moods— not  ‘ brilliant  c 
chestration.  but  one  of  low  tones  of  col 
and  subtle  contrasts. 

The  music  suffers,  undoubtedly,  tr 
a too  great  prolongation  of  a sing 
mood,  especially  In  the  first  two  mov 
mer.ts.  which  also  show  IHtle  contrd 
in  tempo : but  also  to  a certain  exte 
through  the  whole  symphony,  in  r 
first  movement  there  is  a °-ualn* 
for  the  bassoon,  put  thereafter  succ 
sivolv  upon  the  clarinet,  the  strings,  !, 
flute'  a salient  feature  in  a crowd* 
ma=s  of  material.  The  succeeding  *! 
movement  has  a haunting  charm  in 
quietness,  broken  by  that  singular 
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Komco  et  Juliette. 

ET  JULIETTE,  opera  In  flv*  ltd* 
«n  HceneH,  book  in  French  by  BarWer 
lirre.  after  SftaUespoar* ; mu*ic  by 
Gounod.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

Lucre*!*  Bori 

Rayniomio  |'»e)aunois 

Henrietta  WlAeflcld 

IJenidmlno  (wU 

Angelo  Bnda 

Giordano  raltrlnlerl 

.Glueoppo  De  Luca 

MiUo  Plcco 

•rlo Paolo  Ananlan 

tet  A do  mo  Dldur 

La 'jrejit  Leon  Rothier 

Duke  of  Verona Louis  D’Angelo 

Conductor,  Louis  Hassolinans. 

ten  there  were  De  Reszkcs,  a Plan- 
anrl  a Melba  at  the  Metropolitan 
a House,  Gounod's  opera  of  " Ro- 
ct  Juliette  " was  one  of  the  popular 
a o fthe  repertory.  Those  singers 
d It  a very  favorable  medium  for 
exploitations  of  their  finest  .singing, 
there  are  no  longer  De  Reszkcs, 
,Cons  and  Melbas  at  the  Metropol- 
and  " Romeo  et  Juliette  ” has  of 
years  seldom  emerged  from  the  Il- 
ian's back  shelves, 
w the  management  lias  taken  hope  ] 
olng  something  with  the  opera  and 
educed  It  on  the  stage  of  the  Metro- 
n at  yesterday's  matinee  perforni- 
where  it  was  heard  with  apparent 
y a large  audience.  It  brought  the' 
frig  singers  engaged'  in  it  into  parts 
hfch  most  of  them  are  r.ot  known 
for  the  opera  had  not  been  per- 
iod since  the  season  of  1910-11.  Then 
as  not  considered  worth  while  to 
tt  more  than  twice, 
t the  fact  Is  that  the  opera  can  be 
alive  only  by  fine  singing  of  the 
ol  to  which  It  belongs,  and  by  sing- 
actors  who  can  convey  some  of  the 
;ence  of  Shakespeare’s  drama  that 
iltered  through  so  sparingly  into 
libretto  which  Barbier  and  CariA 
fired  for  Gounod.  There  are,  of 
se,  worse  operatic  travesties  of.) 
tespeare  than  this-  one,  though  that 
ot  giving  It  much  praise.  There  is 
h beautiful  music  in  the  score,  beau- 
in  Gounod's  rather  saccharine  way. 
lutlon,  as  it  seems,  of  the  stronger 
r of  " Faust."  But  Gounod's  inspi- 
m in  “ Romeo  et  Juliette,"  such  as 
;as,  was  steady  and  not  intermlt- 
; and  those  who  listen  to  the  opera 
drenched  in  the  uninterrupted  flow 
ts  melody.  In  a world  where  melo- 
como  so  hard  as  they  do  today, 
is  something ; and  there  seemed  to 
i ome  signs  of  thankfulness  for  it. 
is  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
lly  brought  back  more  than  merao- 
of  the  great  old  days,  and  yet  it 
a very  good  performance,  both 
the  ear  and  for  the  eye,  in  which 
onslderable  degree  of  competence 
""It  shown  by  most  of  those  who  took 
,B.J.t  ni  it.  There  was  the  competent 
,!,j|Vliss  Lucrezia  Bori  to  present  a fig- 
isi  of  Juliet  at  least  as  'beautiful  to 
-.4 ; upon  as  any  that  has  been  heard 
,:Mj t for  a long  time;  with  an  adorable 
•Ice  and  charm— the  grace  and  charm 
i!  youth,  he  hesitant  simplicity  and 
ji  ill:  eager  self-surrender  of  instant  ado- 
it»*  on.  She  sang  the  music  admirably 
will  the  florid  passages  of  the  Waltz 
ijrtk'g  with  something  of  their  brilliancy, 
(I'lflugh  note  quite  the  ease  and  spon- 
• elty  of  those  to  the  manner  born, 
it  was  an  impersonation  that  the 
ienco  gladly  took  to  its  heart, 
ardly  so  much  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
h’s  Romeo;  yet  he  sang  the  music 
lirably  too,  and  perhaps  as  well  as 
an  be  suhg  by  any  one  today;  with] 
i-wit  beauty  of  tone  and  phrasing,  with 
• for  and  with  artistic  restraint,  not 
’"lays  seeking  to  make  his  high  tones 
' liunii,  but  realizing  the  value  of  the 
l*“]|:za  voice  an!  of  the  head  tone.  It 
’•  iot  given  to  Mr.  Gigh  to  present  a 
,£;:*vincing  figure  of  romance  and  im- 
“"■sloned  fervor,,  nor,  as  yet,  to  enun- 
‘ 8 c a perfect  French.  Yet  he  made  a 
\ 4 ant  approximation. 

Is  long  since  there  has  been  so  good 
lerlcutls  as  Mr.  De  Luca’s;  even  in 
good  old  days.  And  It  Is  not  easy 
i remember  how  the  fine  singing  of 
1 1 " Bella t of  Queen  Mab  ” In  the  first 
as  he  presented  Mr.  Bada's  Tybalt 
well  received,  at  .least  from  the  dra- 
• tic  point  of  view;  and  Mrf  Rostier  as 
lac  Laurent  had  all . the  attributes 
fh  monastic  and  artistic  that  aer 
< ded.  Capulet.  as  shown  by  Mr. 

J ur.  for  once  showed  the  qualities' of 
mraan  personality  rather  than  of  a 
figure. 


Coinmeeting  upon  Henry  James  as 
novelist,  Wells  once  brutally  spoke 
him  as  “a  hippopotamus  toying 
th  a .pea."  Hearing  Saturday’s  re- 
al ot  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  and  re- 
mbering  that  it  used  to  be  sung 
the  Metropolitan  by  Jean  de 
szke,  Pol  Plancon  and  Melba,  one 
ild  not  help  recalling  that  remark, 
r Gounod’s  is  about  as  imponder- 
e a version  of  Shakespeare’s  trag- 
y as  could  well  be  imagined.  It 
as  tuneful  as  “The  Yankee  Prin- 
and  not  much  heavier, 
ut  it  is  a likeable  little  opera, 
the  same — if  you  go  in  the  right 
* °f  mind  to  listen  to  it.  It  is 
Shakespeare  musically  (only 
et  could  have  set  the  first  act 


mssy  could  havo  done  Justice  to  the 
last) , and  if  the  listener  expects  to 
hear  a score  that  truly  beilts  the  I™-1 
mortal  lovers  of  Verona  he  is  Bound 
for  disappointment.  But  It  in- 
gratiating, variegated,  deftly  wr!Um 
music,  always  charming  and.  tn  Us 
own  miniature  way.  perfectly  sincere 
Gounod  did  not  cut  very  deep  in 
’’Romeo  et  Juliette.’’  nor  see  very 
far.  but  listening  to  his  music  one 
feels  that  be  save  the  very  best  be 
had.  And  if  his  score  is  superficial  >t 
is  somehow  honest  too.  He  had  only 
tunes  to  write,  but  he  made  them 
good  tunes,  and  did  not  pretend  that 
I they  were  anything  more.  The  first- 
act  waltz.  "Dans  ce  reve.”  everybody 
knows— the  player  pianos  and  phono- 
graphs and  pop  concerts  have  seen 
to  that.  But  there  are  others— 

Romeo’s  "O  nult  divtne’’  In  the  sec- 
ond act,  and  the  enchanting  duet. 

1 "Ah ! ne  futs  pas  encore!"  at  Juliet’s 
I balcony.  The  music  for  the  death 
scene  is  not  profound,  but  neither  Is 
it  obtrusive.  Gounod  knew  enougn 
to  keep  from  under  Shakespeare’s 
feet  when  It  came  to  tragedy.  Better 
one  ingenuous  act  of  "Romeo”  than 
all  the  pompous  futilities  of  "Ermant" 
and  “Loreley”  put  together! 

Of  the  libretto  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  it  follows  Shakespeare 
pretty  faithfully,  even  to  the  brief  j 
choral  prologue  that  explains  the  feud  ( 
between  the  Montagues  and  the  Gdp- 
ulets.  Let  us  get  on  to  the  cast  of 
■ Saturday's  performance. 

Two  Charming  Lovers. 

It  was  distinctly  Mr.  Gigli’s  after- 
noon. When  he  was  first  announced 
as  Romeo  one  wondered  rather  du- 
biously what  he  would  make  of  the 
part.  He  made  a great  deal  of  it, 
giving  the  best  all-round  perform- 
jance  that  he  has  ever  given  at  the 
i Metropolitan.  His  acting  showed  an 
J enormous  advanpe,  both  in  skill  and 
sincerity,  over  anything  else  he  has 
done,  in  the  first  act  he  had  little 
I to  do  except  fall  in  love  with  Juliet, 
.but  he  did  that  convincingly  and  with 
boyish  charm.  His  old  sin  of  con- 
] tiding  in  the  audience  was  nowhere 
i in  evidence.  He  was  properly  im- 
passioned in  the  balcony  scene,  and 
in  the  duel  with  Tybalt  he  was  amaz- 
ingly vigorous. 

It  was  a real  fight,  with  a real 
thrill  to  it,  miles  beyond  the  usual 
“one-two-three,  up,  one-two-three, 
down!’  of  stage  fencing.  The  death 
scene  he  did  with  an  economy  of  ges 
ture  and  utter  sincerity  of  mood  that 
made  it  profoundly  touching.  His 
singing  was  almost  flawless.  Tn  the 
aria  “Ah.  leve-toi,  soliel,"  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  he  forced  his  middle  voice, 

1 so  that  he  went  off  key.  but  otherwise 
! he  gave  a splendid  performance,  note- 
worthy alike  for  its  beautiful  tonal 
quality  and  admirable  restraint. 

Lucrezia  Bori’s  Juliette  was  less 
1 completely'  successful.  She  seemed 
ill  at  ease  in  the  first  act.  The  un-  l 
fortunate  operation  that  so  nearly 
cost  her  her  voice  has  left  its  traces 
in  one  respect— tt  takes  her  nearly  an 
act  to  get  her  voice  entirely  under 
control.  It  generally  lacks  warmth 
and  flexibility  at  first.  This  was  par- 
ticularly evident  on  Saturday,  for  she 
seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  with 
the  florid  strains  of  the  famous  waltz 
song. 

This  was  not  entirely  her  fault,  for 
Gounod  seems  to  have  had  a colora- 
tura soprano  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  first  act.  and  then  to  have  written 
the  rest  of  the  role  for  a lyric  soprano. 
'Certainly  Miss  Bori  improved  stead- 
lily,  once  the  coloratura  work  was  out 
of  the  way.  Her  balcony  scene  was 
,a  delight,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  she  displayed  all  the  vocal  charm 
and  dramatic  sincerity  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  her.  She  did  pos- 
sibly her  best  singing  in  the  closing 
duet  of  the  balcony  scene,  which, 
ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Gigli,  she  made 


Scene,  whether 'anybody 
to  applaud  or  not.  and  when  It  c»m; 
to  curtain  calls— they  slmidy  couldr it 
get  enough  of  them.  Lonfe  a ter  the 
rest  of  the  audience  had  Died,  their 
slow,  Steady  "whaclt.  whack,  whack 
kept  up  relentlessly.  Watch  for  them 
next  time  you  go  to  the  MetropofiU  . 

For  they  are  there  at  every  perform- 
ance—those  music  lovers. 

A Fine  C»et. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  were  excellent. 

Mr.  Do  Luca  was,  of  course,  a superb 
Mercutlo  his  singing  of  Mab.  la 
rolne  des  mensonges”  tn  the  first  act 
waii  one  of  the  day’s  finest  moments. 
Equally  good  was  the  Tybalt  of  Mr. 

Bada  He  died  so  movingly,  tn  fact, 
that  one  rather  disliked  Romeo  or 
killing  him.  Mr.  Rothler  was  in  >- 
nressive  Frier  Lawrence  and  did  some 
good  singing.  Mme.  Delaunois  was 
a most  amiable  Stephano  and  made 
much  of  her  solo  at  the  opening  of 
the  street  scene.  Mr.  Dldur  was  a 
vigorous  Capulet— surprisingly  so,  in, 
view  of  his  make-up,  which  was  that 
of  an  old  gentleman  of  J 

™ uirrShave  a “foSS-Sr-old 

daughter.  Those  were  the  gland  old. 

daThe  opera  was  sung  in  Frcnch-of 
i The  only  impeccable  ac 

&,klST  J»? >>p>,  «SS: 

tpr  Mr  Ananian  and  Mme. 
aunols.  ' Miss  Bori’s  wm  almost  pev- 

D'Ysr’’  The  others" were  so  so.  No 
° Thev  were  a better  singing 

matter.  They  in  parig,  and 

cast  than  one  ever  hears  in  » 
they  looked  convincuioly 
The  chorus,  incidentally,  sw»b  *ur 
passingly  well. 

Lrbau’s  Colorful  Scenery. 

tosenh  ueban  provided  seven  goi- 
Josepn  D 1,0  production,  the 

geous  sets  tor  ttoP  Ve,.Qna  street 

seen*  through  shadowed  ^kwya. 
Almost  ceiling,  a tri- 

rence  s ceil,  itsc„»0in  and 

Juliet's  Romanesque  balcony  over-  . 
looking  ^°c0^p[ctC,hwItf  itsntawny ' 
walls°covered  with  primitive  mosaics, 

hnt  its  design  and  colorings  w 

Sssss 

wonderful  gold  walls  hung  with  tu 

“ “ pn“>v ' 

'inst  a sombre  sky.  The  costumes 
bv  Greti  Unban  Thurlow,  were  good 
■^  i ne  and  sumptuous  in  texture  and 

C°There  were  a few  bad  sPots_  in  th“ 
direction.  The  street  fish : at  J th  cm 
tain  of  Act  Three  looked  too  muc 
Ifise  a Virginia  Reel  to  be  impressive, 

iSJ  tl..  >»  W.P  ««««  . 

: cell  was  rather  stiffly  handled  Mr. 
l Gigli’s  death  Scene  was  almost  spoi.  - 
’ by  making  him  roll  down  the  steps 
of  the  tomb  in  a manner  that,  how  - 
ever realistic,  somehow  lacked  repose- 
in  general,  however,.  Mr.  Thewman  s 
staging  was  good,  the  crowds  be 
unusually  well  handled.  Mr.  llasatl- 
mans  conducted  ki  fluent  and  beau  r- 
fully  expressive  reading  of  the  score 


Mr.  Hutcheson’s  program  foil  owe; 

Sonata  in  tt  minor,  Op.  00. 

Bagntollo  In  II  minor.  Op, 

Minue  t in  E flat  major 
Ttonrto  a caprlcclo, 
appaualonat 
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129. 


one 


minor,  Op.  111. 

it,  at.  tlic  Town  Ha.ll, 
u appearing  in  recital 


Down  the  t 

Erika  Morlnl - 

for  the  second  time  this  season.  Miss 
Morlnl  in  the  past  has  set  hersel. 
some  pretty  high  Btanadrds,  bu  yes* 
terday  her  work  vaulted  well  over 
them  all.  Her  technique  may  not 
always  be  irreproachable,  romettmes 
she  errs  in  phrasing  and  In  recita  '* 
portions:  but  she  has  a com  polling 
sense  of  tempo  and  tone — tone  that 
yesterday,  for  instance,  in  the  open- 
i ng  Spohr  concerto  was  lambent  and 
molten,  as  rich  and  heavy  bs  an 
j August  mid-afternoon.  Sho  had  a 
vast  amount  of  reserve  power  which 
, she  only  scerned  to  tap  in  this  work. 
There  was  melting  sweetness  one  mo-  . 
ment,  and  in  the  next  one  caught , 
(whimsical  lights  and  shadows  like] 
sunlight  splattering  through  green 
branches.  The  closing  rondo  was 
tense  and  compelling  through  her 
amazing  use  of  changing  staccato  ac- 
corns  and  carried  her  audience  along 
with  its  contagious  rhythm.  It  was 
not  that  she  syncopated,  but  she  came 
perilously  near  it,  with  compelling 
results. 

In  the  latbf  groups,  she  played  the 
S vend  sen  "Romance”  cadences  with 
a tone  so  influenced  that  it  was  like: 
a human  voice,  with  its  almost  im-  | 
perceptible  distension  or  contraction 
j of  the  regular  beat  of  the  tempo.  Her 
super- sensitiveness  to  rhythm  was  | 


.written  all  over  the  “Tartini  Yari- 
i tiens,"  which  although  it  appears 
511,80  many  programs,  was  in  a way 
transfigured  yesterday’.  Still  later, 
in  Chaikovsky’s  "NeapoliUn  Song" 
there  was  a cadenza,  all  harmonics, 
that  whistled  a morsel  of  a serenade 
as  if  from  a human  throat.  All  that 
she  did  was  of  the  best  quality,  and 
bore  the  hallmark  of  true  and  mem- 
orable artistry. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Stransky  led  his 
Philharmonic  through  an  all-Wagneer 
program  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
familiar  numbers,  sonorous  and  grate- 
ful to  post-war  ears,  may  be  guessed 
if  the  more  names  of  ths  dramas  are 
listed.  There  was  music  from  "Rlen- 
zi,”  "Tristan,”  "Rhetngold,”  "Mele- 
tersinger,”  "Tannhaueser,”  “Parsi- 
fal,” and  the  "Fliegende  Hollaender.” 
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j 1 SiV” J1 I' fdYfiflu n g beauty — until 
it  Was  spoiled  by  ill-timed  pplause. 

Enter  the  Vandals. 

Which  brings  03  to  the  claque — but 
soft;  we  apologize.  There  is  no  claque 
of  the  Metropolitan  Have  not  Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza  and  Mr  Otto  Kahn  re- 
assured us  on  this  point  over  and 
over  again?  They  must  have  been 
ordent  music  lovers,  then  those  five 
black-haired,  swarthy-skinned  gentle- 
men who  stood  at  the  endge  of  ihe 
gallery  by  the  right  hand  corner  of 
the  proscenium  arch  and  beat  upon 
.hands  of  horn  every  time  an  aria  or 
an  act  ended.  How  they  did  love  tt, 
those  five ! They  broke  into  every 


Jascha  Heifetz,  lyric  in  tone  anc 
impeccable  in  technique  as  always 
gave  another  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon at  Carnegie  Hall.  A Heifet; 
recital,  be  it  the  first  or  the  ^ fifteenth 
of  a season,  means  always' the  sauu 
thing:  a crowd,  a touched  and  first 
crowd,  a shouting,  responsive  crowd. 
Only  the  programs  vary.  What  comes, 
from  the  platform  and  what  Is  re- 
turned by  the  audience  are  ever  of  the 
same  calibre.  Yesterday  Mr.  Heifetz 
played  Brahms's  sonata  in  A minor, 
five  movements  from  Bach's  sixth 
sonata  And  a galaxy  of  shorter  num- 
bers by  Chaikowsky,  Glazunoff, 
Chopin,  Wieniawski  and  Paganini, 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Ernest  Hutcheson 
gave  the  second  of  his  series  of  "Mas- 
Iters  of  Music”  recitals.  la  this  case, 
there  was  an  all-Beethoven  program, 
, played  to  a largo  throng',  and  to 
Ignace  Paderewski  too,  who,  with 
I Mme.  Paderewski  and  their  adopted 
Ison,  was  sitting  in  a right  hand  box. 


K Bach  Revived 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  make 
merry  at  our  feature  of  yesterday’s 
music,  for  that  which  we  heard  was 
calculated  to  put  us  in  no  contempla-  - 
tive  mood;  that  when  a fellow  of  in- j 
finite  humor  remarked  that  “we  are  j 
getting  back  to  Bach”  we  could  only 
reply  that  it  seemed  eo  and  wish  that  | 
we  were  making  the  progress  on  lines 
somewhat  different  than  those  marked 
out  for  us  by  our  leaders.  It  was 
jvst  after  the  first  concert  of  the 
Friends  of  music  in  Town  Hall  in  the 
, afternoon  and  we  heard  two  church 
cantatas  and  a violin  concerto  by 
Johann  Sebastian,  father,  and  it  had 
been  reported  to  us  that  all  had  gone 
well  at  Aeolian  Hall  with  a concerto 
( ( we  suppose)  of  Carl  Phil  p- 

Emanuel,  son,  at  a concert  of  the 
I:  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Though  this  Bach  was  nearer  to  our 
veneration,  in  manner,  than  his  father, 
and  it  is  likely  that  his  music  was 
made  to  sound  still  more  contempora 
neous  by  the  transcription  of  it  which 
was  played  by  Mr.  Damrosch  and  his 
orchestra,  it  must  still  have  been 
archaic  enough  to  convince  the  audi- 
ence that  there  was  a large  infusion  of 
elucational  purpose  in  two  of  the  sig- 
nificant concerts  of  the  day.  This  be- 
ing so,  we  pondered  a bit  on  the  ques- 
ton  whether  the  laudable  purpose 
might  not  have  been  better  served  at 
Town  Hall  if  the  vocal  music  had  been 
of  a kind  intelligible  to  the  listeners. 

| To  all  of  them  we  mean,  those  familiar 
1 with  the  German  language  as  well  as 
l to  those  to  whom  German  is  an  ur.- 
I known  tongue.  Why  should  the  can- 
' t itas  have  been  sung  in  German?  To 
the  choir  English  is  a native  tongue. 
The  h’-mns  which  it  san>-  offer  no  ob- 
stacles to  effective  translation.  Some 
! of  them,  we  believe,  have  found  their 
-ay  into  English  hymnals.  So  far  as 
the  singing  of  the  choir  and  two  of  the 
four  solo  singers  are  concerned  the 
. sounds  which  they  uttered  might  as 
I well  have  been  Choctaw  as  German. 
Only  Mr.  Meader,  an  American,  and  Mr. 
Eender,  a German,  uttered  words  which 
j were  intelligible  to  anybody. 
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Opera  and  Con'ert  Confused 


Perhaps  there  were  reasons  for 
I choosing  the  solo  singers  from  the 
1 Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  If  so, 
they  had  no  artistic  validity.  No  ar-; 
, tistic  end  is  achieved  by  transferring 
I the  principle  alleged  to  be  dominant  at 
ti  e opera  to  the  concert  room.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rule  of  preserving 
the  original  language  of  the  opera  in 
: the  Metropolitan  is  not  strictly  obeyed. 

; Russian  operas  are  sung  in  Italian;  so, 
J are  some  French.  Some,  like  ‘‘Boris 
I Gudounoff”  are  simultaneously  sung  m| 
I both.  The  public  is  indifferent  in  the  [ 
I matter,  because  the  public  doesn’t  care 
ft  for  the  words  of  the  opera,  but  only  I 
|:  vcr  its  music  and  its  outward  integu- 
ment. 

i it  Is  different  m the  concert-room 
and  in  music  like  that  sung  yesterday. 
,trhe  cantatas  were  portions  of  church 
services — the  first,  “Der  Friedi  sei  mit  j 
Die"  for  the  1 ’east  of  the  Purification; 
t>e  second,  “Christen,  atr.el  diesen 
T-g,”  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  for 
Christmas.  Bach  wrote  scores  of  these 
-.orvices  for  the  Sundays  and  holidays 
o'  the  Church  year.  They  are  gener- 
ally short,  made  up  of  recitatives,  cho- 


'was  put  upon  the  listeners.  They 

simply  pat  back  in  their  seats  in  com-' 
for- able  ease  and  enjoyed  the  concert.1 
Felix  Salmond.  the  distinguished  Eng-1! 
i lish  cellist,  was  the  soloist.  The  open-' 
ing  number  was  a concerto  in  D by: 
iPhlllipp  Emanuel  Bach  and  arranged  by- 
: Maximiban  Steinberg  (Vilna,  1888),  in 
which  Walter  Darnrosch  conducted  and' 
played  the  piano  part.  The  pompeser  ot 
the  concerto,  who  was  the  third  son  of 
the  great  Bach,  not  only  Is  important  In  j 
musical  history  for  brir."drg  In  his  com-  j 
positions  the  influence  of  his  father  down  1 
to  Haydn's  era,  but,  a writer  of  polished 
form,  he  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
, the  sonata.  Ills  concerto  in  D was  first 
written  for  four  viols.  Steinberg  lias 
scored  it  for  flute,  two  oboes,  English 
4iom,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  Accord-  j 
ing  to  the  notes,  his  arrangement  was) 
* made  from  the  original  manuscript,  now 
in  the  Charles  Guillon  collection  at  I 
Bourg-en  -Bres.se,  France. 

The  music  was  somewhat  too  richly, 
iclad  with  modern  tonal  warmth  to  be 
in  strict  keeping  with  its  underlying) 
I classic  design,  but  it  was  beautiful  mu- 
| sic  and  well  played. 

Mr.  Salmond,  following  the  concerto, 

I gave  a beautiful  and  impressive  perform- 
! ance  of  Bruch’s  concert  piece  on  a He- 
, brew  melody,  “KOI  Nidrei,  * and  waf 
warmly  applauded.  The  orchestra  played 
tone  pbera,  “Fontane  dl 


McCORMACK  IN  GERMAN  AIR. 


Sings  “Wo  rlnd’ich  Trost’’  In  Its 
Original  Language. 

John  McCormack,  whose  “next  and 
final  ’’  concert  is  set  for  Sunday  after- 
" ^ at  the  Hippodrome,  ap- 

the  third  time  last 


Triitwi  Isolde. 


TRISTAN  HNT>  ISOLDE,  music  drama,  in 
three  acta,  book  in  German  and  music  by 
Wasner.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

I jg&tf  '.■.v.v.v.v.v.'. 

i A Shepherd  rto,,™ 


noon,  Dec.  10 

peared  there  for  the  third  time  last  i \ Thi?an»£SiSL  • George- Mender 

evening  before  an  audience  of  0.000  that,  ; a Liin£^S!L.‘ Lauia  D'Angelo 

as  usual,  overflowed  the  stage  and  that  Conductor  V’AuAd*^1c!.  Ba,Ja 


heard 


— — stage  and  that 
with  Interest  the  tepor's  first 
essay  here  of  a German  song  in  its 
original  language.  Midwav  in  his  pro- 
gram he  gave  Hugo  Wolf's  “ Wo  find' 
ich,  Trost,"  in  text  as  crisp  and  cl  ar 
as  his  English,  and  more  easy  to  foi 
low  than  most  German  tenors  In 
large  a space  would  be. 

He  sang  hi.3  German 


Conductor 


- . . . Angelo  Bads 
Arthur  Sodsozlcy 


so 


By  TV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  third  week  o'  the  season  of 
epera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
began  last  night.  The  opera  pre 


.ii3  German  in  the  same  ! ,ind  ' ‘ 

; cairn  lyric  style  as  he  did  hi3  Italian  rented  was  Wagner's  Tristan  unu  ? 
In  Handel’s  classic.  " La-cia  rh’  io  , the  eecond  of  the). 


rals  (i.  e.,  hymns),  and  more  or  *®s*i  1 Respfehi’s  to:.v  

elaborate  choruses.  How  beautituM-  y>oma.”  which  had  been  given  recently 
of  them  are  every  cultured,.  at  one  the  society’s  Carnegie  Hall 


music  lover  knows.  But  except  for  th 
hymns  the  texts  are  as  a rule  little 
better  than  doggerel.  Bach  was  not 
greatly  concerned  beyond  seeing  that 
they  were  proper  to  the  lesson  of  t h ' 


| pianga,”  while  for  the  rest  it  was  as 
always,  a delight  to  mark  his  diction 
In  actual  English  or  translated  airs.  Of 
these,  one  favorite  was  his  first  en- 
I core,  a typical  McCormack  love  song. 

" The  Heavy  Hours."  and  another,  the 
J graceful  “ Dying  Embers  ’’  of  Meri- 
I kanto,  in  a group  of  Northern  or  Bal- 
tic composers.  In  conclusion,  there  were 
j Irish,  English  and  American  ballads, 
j including  by  request  Sullivan's  “ The 
Lost  Chord." 


Opera  Selections  Sung. 

Ten  selections,  suitable  for  concert 
from  the  operas  by  Puccini  and  Verdi,  ‘ 
were  sung  in  the  second  Sunday  Night  I 
, concert  of  the  season  at  the  Metropoll- 

naimonu  ijrajcu  '-■•>=  — - tan  Onera  House  last  evening.  Grace 

poetic  feeling,  and  Mr.  Pollain  and  Mr.'  Anthony,  Suzanne  Keener,  Frances  Pe- 
Paone  the  viola  ar.d  tuba  obbligatoe.  -—l*.,  i 


'concerts.  The  list  closed  with  Richard 
Strauss’s  “Don  Quixote."  in  which  Mr 
Salmond  played  the  cello  solo  with  rare 


they  were  proper  to  the  lesson  ui  paone  the  viola  ahd  tuna  ODDiigauw.  ralta  and  Laura  Robertson  sang  the  so-  , 

dav  and  afforded  stalking  horses  fori  _hls  work  jjr.  Darnrosch  had  riven  herd  prmo  parts  end  Jeanne  Gordon  the  con- 
’---  Occasionally  ho  indulge  1 1 f b k as  December  8.  1912.  and  the^  tralto.  Mario  Chamlee,  Orville  Harrold 

- • • „ i..  " — 1 and  Morgan  Kingston  sang  tenor  rCles. 

and  Louis  D’Angelo,  baritone,  and  Josd  j 

— ! Mardones,  basso,  also  appeared.  The; 

terday  gave  the  score  a fine  performance.  accompaniments  were  played  by  the  en-  I 

— ■ . j yre  Metropolitan  Orchestra,  under  the  , 

direction  of  Giuseppe  Eamboschek.  The 
capacity  audience  was  persistent  with 
applause,  despite  the  note  on  the  pro- 


his  music.  Occasionally  no  inuuigx  >|  as  far  back  as  December  8.  i9i<s,  ana  uie 
in  delineative  effects,  but  when  he  di  J , Bofjton  Orchestra  had  introduced  it  here 
so  he  put  no  insuperable  rock  in  thoj  ^be  preceding  season.  The  orchestra  yes 
titiv  a translation.  I . — . - . , Rr-rire  a fine  performance.: 


way  of  a translation. 

Value  Chiefly  Educational 
! It  is  only  for  musical  folk  of  a studious 
mind  that  the  cantatas  are  good  concert 
material  and  they  are  likely  to  accept 
them  for  what  they  are — churc.11 
services.  Now  a query:  "Would  not  t.ic 
1 laudable  purpose  which  underlay  yes- 
! terday’s  concert  have  been  better 
'achieved  if  the  text  had  been  intelli- 
gible and  the  performance  more  like 
that  which  prevailed  in  Bach's  time  : 
ouppose  the  choir  had  been  like  that  oz 
the  Church  of  St.  Tomas  in  Leipzic—  , 
one  of  men  and  boys — and  as  a conces- 
sion to  the  occasion  (and  the  music) 
both  choir  and  orchestra  had  bee .1  j. 
nearly  double  in  number  those  that 
Bach  controlled,  say,  twenty  singers  or  | 
twenty  to  thirty  instrumentalists.  Sup- 
1 pose  that  the  concert  had  been  given 
in  a hail  (or  better,  a church),  with  an  1 
' organ  and  that  the  figured  bass  had 
been  worked  out  by  an  accomplished 
musician,  so  as  to  be  something  more 
than  a support  for  the  voices  in 
chordal  harmony.  Would  the  audience, 
which  was  a fine  one  and  one  of  seri- 
ous mood  and  inclination,^  not  have  en- 
joyed an  artistic  sensation  very  dif- 
ferent  from  that  afforded  by  yester- 
day’s concert — admirable  as  It  was  -u 
the  main?  We  think  so;  but  some  may 
think  we  are  disposed  to  think  to  a 
curiously  about  these  concerts. 

On  the  above  is  a Sunday  meditation 
in  which  and  in  the  pleasure  which 
the  concert  gave  we  could  not  have 


of  Philharmonic ! 


" ‘ applause,  despite  tne  note  on  tne  pro- 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  serene  rnedi-  gram  that  because  of  the  length  of  the 
tations  of  Brahms  to  the  dance  of  concert  positively  no  encores  would  be 

Salome  in  the  Strauss  opera  of  that  allowed.  

name.  That  was  the  distance  traveled; 


by  the  Philharmonic  at  its  concert 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Ha. I, 
with  Liszt  and  Bruch  marking  the 
milestones. 

Scipione  Guidi,  concert  master  ot 
the  orchestra,  was  the  soloist  of  the 
afternoon,  and  gave  an  admirable  per- 
formance of  Bruch’s  Scottish  Fantasy 


v4V  Z ir  / j ? ■*- 

Manor  Gliib  Chorus 


The  City  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  jj 
its  third  concert  last  night.  The  or-  || 


formance  of  Bruch's  scorn  sn  r amuav  it3  innu  ...  l! 

Mr.  Guidi  is  always  something  more  „anjzation  being  itinerant  in  naDU.  * , 
than  routine  in  the  brief  passages  that  per  to  note  that  the  concert  took  ) 

a.  . ^ _ . tt_ n Aw.  onnAimftt- 


occasionally  fall  to  him  alone  in  tne  r.rT.e„;e  Hall.  An  announce- 

various  orchestral  works  which  the  so-  place  in  Carnegie  n 

cioty  performs,  and  as  the  violinist  of  ment  distributed  with  - - - ■ j 

the  New  York  Trio  he  has  often  won  made  known  the  fact  that  the  concerts 
praise  for  the  excellence  of  his  cnani-  bad  bgen  pianned  for  the  Man- 

her  music  playing.  In  the  moie  p.e-  House  would  take  Place 

tentious  offering  yesterday  he  ac-  hattan  Opeia  House  wou  q 
quitted  himself  exceedingly  well,  play-  jp  tke  Century  Theater  instead, 
ing  with  excellent  tone  and  styie  and  enlightenment  of  the  be-  , 

with  a poetic  feeling  that  avoioed  tae|  resrions  below  Twenty-third, 

excess  of  sentiment  so  easily  read  into  mghted  regions  uem  • 

Bruch's  composition.  He  was  heartily)  street,  of  which  we  onceJ’eard,_  v 


applauded  and  won  a _ chorus  oft 
“bravas”  from  hi3  associates  in  the: 
orchestra. 

The  first  section  of  the  program  was, 
devoted  to  the  Second  Symphony  of 
Brahms,  which  thus  had  the  advantage 
players  rested  and  refreshed 


of-  IHM.VCIO  — -- 

the  concert  gave  we  couia  run  i^vc  m Whether  for  that  reason  or  not,  it  was 

indulged  had  it  not  been  for  the  5ac,^  il  .played  with  the  most  caressing  warmth 

that  the  friends  of  music  gave  a Bach  1 « tone.  Mr.  Stransky  conducted  i^ 


concert.  To  it  Mr.  Bender  gave  disi 
tinction  by  his  singing  of  the  solo  i', 
he  cantata  first  mentiened  and  Mr. 
Huberman  by  his  playing  of  the  cor,-' 
certo,  and  also  the  obbligato  which 
accompanies  the  solo  voice,  which  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  service  for 
the  Frast  of  Purification,  the  chorus 
having  little  to  do  in  the  composition. 

, in  the  second  cantata  there  was 
quartet  of  solo  voices — Mines.  Peralta  , 

• an  Tilna  and  Messrs.  Meader  an  i , 
Bender.  The  contribution  whicn  the 

• ladies  made  to  the  pleasure  ox  the 
occasion  was  rather  negative  than 

h otherwise.  Bach’s  music  must  be  rung 

• with  a steady  outflow  of  tone— -like 
*.  that  of  Mr.  Huberman’s  violin  in 

obbligato  and  concerto — as  far  as  Pos- 
sible away  from  the  style  supposes  to 
be  dramatic  at  the  Opera  House.  Mu- 
sical passages,  like  the  words,  must  be 
' lucid.  Concert  singers  trained  in  the 
English  school  of  oratorio  should  be 
employed  in  such  work. 

The  concert  began  with  an  orches- 
tral transcription  by  Mr.  Bodanzky  or 
| Bach’s  organ  choral  prelude _on  ‘Acs 
r tiefer  north  schrei  ich  zu  Dir.  M . 
Townsend’s  chorus  sang  with  precision, 
.rood  balance  of  tone  and  good  expres- 
sion. It  may  have  had  more  vitality 
of  effect  for  the  listeners  in  the  bai- 
: cony  than  for  those  on  the  mam  fioo  . 
1 Acoustical  conditions  are  a. so  lmpoi- 
I tant  in  concerts  of  such  musical  cnar- 
! acter. 


ing  seems  to  be  doing.  The  march  or  ; 
the  cultural  forces  in  music  seems  o j 
be  steadily  northward,  the  limit  m 
that  direction  already  reached  being; 
138th  Street,  unless  we  count  in  Pel-  l 
ham  Manor,  which  was  pleasantly  as- 
sociated  with  last  night’s  concert  1 
Pelham  Manor  has  a Manor  C.ub,  and  J 

„ J,  « nf  .7 «. 

merely  a tender  memory,  m spite  partments  of  arVAs^%et  this  is  com- 
,e  pwnounceme^rf  M.^-erre  choral  ^^.elyA%i%dieS;  but  in 

time  the  male  h“mab  ^einrvr”<1h0pe  he  I 
mitted  to  membership.  v>  e fi0!1  ] 

«il1  if  he  discloses  as  much  a.<*apta- 
as  the  women’s  chorus  did  las,. 

GWXS  HMIJW' C0N^ 

too  intense  to  allow  that • ^ ,ve 


of  tone.  Mr.  Stransky  conducted  if 
and  the  large  audience  listened  ic  it  as 
if  they  still  considered  it  far  more 
than 

of  the  — -- 

Lalo,  delightfully  discussed  in  Mr.  Gil- 
man’s program  note.  If  it  m facing 
sunset,  its  sunset  colors  still  ourn  with 
a steady  glow.  Perhaps  it  >s  a mid- 
night sun. 

Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poem,  Tasso,  La- 
ment and  Triumph,”  followed,  and  con- 
trast and  balance  were  further  given 
the  program  by  the  music  o*  Salome  s 
dance  before  Herod,  which  brought  it 
to  i close. 


City  Sjmjliony  FIcases 

Audience  iu  Opening  Sebie!*. 

The  first  of  an  interesting  Aeries  of 
pop”  concerts  by  the  most  rec 


too  uitcii^  0{  which  we 

i sion  of  tone  the  ,scarcK>  f and 


it  addi- 

■pop  conceiio  „.v  ...  — - 1 r-  j . , . 

tion  to  metropolitan  orchestras,  the  C'ty 
ftvmphony.  was  given  at  the 
OpajaJS*Uils<:  yesterday  afternoon.  Con - 
•net or"  Dirk  Eoch's  • urogram  include.! 
Wagner's  “Tamihaeuser"  _ cverUw. 
Grieg’s  “Peer  Gvnt”  suite  No  * io- 
overture  to  “Die  Fledermaus  ” bylohM" 
Strauss : the  "Valse  Trlste"  of  Stbclius, 
and  Liszt’s  Hungarian  Rhnnsody.  no. . 

These  concerts  are  des'gned  to  h*2 
a popular  character,  the  series  being  a - 
ranged  with  a view  to  developing  m"sical 


^At  the  symphony  orchestra’s  concert  r1  appreciation  by  leading  up  from^'Sht 
■i\en  simultaneously  in  Aeolian  Ha  i | music  to  synwhonies  1 1.  .-v  virls  dl  C*  t 1)  l 


; given  3imuuyi»ti/vi-v  •••  , 

Mr.  Felix  Salmond,  the  schorlarly 
finished  English  ’cellist,  played  Bruch  s l 
transcription  of  the  Hebrew  melody ; 
“Kol  Aidre,”  after  the  conceito  by  ; 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  and  .he  solo  j 
part  of  Strauss's  “Don  Quixot;  a-tcr 
Respighi’s  “F  'mtn’ns  of  Rome. 


smn  ot  w jeniore  more  and; 

embarrassed  by  tn  ^ 

loch’s  orchestra  could  id*  got  ^ 

get  her  for  the  AV gtavted  over  again, 

to  be  stopped  ;’  d ' f|l!owed  by  “Die 
The  romance  was  louuwt 

Allmacht.  .b_  program 

The  other  "umbc"p  ,u  f“teor.oiL 
were  Beethoven  s music  by 

No-  8,"  some  erf  %0llmunde»  and 

SchubeTt  from  y.  Balance 


hole,  the  .Brahms’s . C knd  euphony 

new'1  organization  The  bet  in  things  of  promise  rather  than 


cated  musical  forms.  On  the  whole. _the  , Brahms’s 
new  organization  did  very  well, 
strings  were  in  excellent  condition, 

OPERA 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


strings  were  in  excellent  condition  tw  — £‘ent. 
Foci.’s  conducting  was  restrained  and  at  - 

the  same  time  effective  in  makin„  t m 
most  of  the  many  oportuniaes  offered 
by  his  program  for  neb  coloring 


NEW  YORK  SYMPHONY  PLAYS. 


a;\d' 

skillful  modulation,  ifthe' 

: playing  was  at  times  a little  heavy  and 


Orchestra’s  Concert  in  Aeolian) 
Hall  Rich  in  Variety. 


The  New  York  Symphony 
program  In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  v/atl 
without  a new  work,  but  it  was  rich  in] 
varkty  and  musical  taste.  No  mental 


i a trifle  lacking  in  coordination  these ^con-- 
' ditiona  were  probably  due  to  th  • 

! temperature  of  the  house,  a ^ml^aturL 
lety.  'I  however,  which  threw  no  chill  over  the\ 

DrclieKtr-  • < warmth  of  applause  from  a large  . • f 

Ordiostrj  I enthustiaBtlc  audience.  > 


Xsolde,”  which  was  the  second  of  the  , ,1 
Wagnerian  list  to  be  brought  for- 1 I 
ward.  Xlle  performance  was  one  to  ■ 
call  for  much  praise.  Indeed  in  some  j I 
its  details  it  transcended  all  those  , 
cf  recent  seasons.  But  the  artistic  ■ 
purposes  of  Wagner  demand  first  of  j I 
all  unity  of  conception  and  perfect  co-  I 
•operation  in  interpretation  on  the  part  I 
of  all  concerned  in  one  of  his  dramas,  j I 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  to  say,  j 
first  of  all,  that  last  evening’s  presen-  . 
tation  excelled  chiefly  In  its  coherence,  j 
its  upholding  of  the  composer’s  ideals 
and  its  Sustained  dramatic  moods. 

The  musical  interpretation  was,  of  I 
course,  guided,  if  not  wholly  governed,  |, 
bv  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Bodanzky.  ■ 
whose  treatment  of  this  opera  is  well 
known  to  all  music  lovers.  It  is  in-  I 
telligent  rather,  than  emotional,  finely  ■ 
conceived,  rigorously  carried  out  ana 
generally  discreet  in  its  adjustment  of  ■ 
the  orchestra  to  the  voices.  It  was 
not  possible  for  the  conductor  to  at 
- tain  his  ends'  at  all  times  because  of 
the  individual  preferences  or  abilities 
ex  singers,  but  on  the  whole  last 
night’s  may  be  set  down  as  an  ad- 
mirable “Tristan  und  Isolde.” 

Probably  the  pictorial  problems  of 
the  first  act  wilt  never  be  solved,  but 
something  at  least  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  greater 
illusion  in  the  first  act.  A ship  op 
the  stage  is  an  obstinate  and  ill  man- 
nered beast  at  the  best  of  times,  but 
it  is  not  imperatively  necessary  that 

the  tent  in  the  waist  of  a medieval 
vessel  should  be  ’made  twenty  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  yachtsmen  in  tn* 
audience  must  have  wondered  how 
Tristan  could  be  so  essential  to  tb* 
safe  steering  of  the  ship  to  King 
'Mark’s  land  when  hfe  could  not  set 
ahead  of  the  mainmast,  even  thougt 
he  was  at  the  summit  of  a top  gal.an 

But  who  cares  about  such  matters 
Who  thought  of  them  while  Mme 
Matzenauer  as  Isolde  and  .Ira.H 
Onegin  as  Brangaene  were  carry  mi 
on  their  tempestuous  dialogue  in 
big  tent?  Here  were  Isolde  and  j 
Brangaene  well  paired,  capable  o 
filling  the  great  stage  with  splend. 
presences  and  sending  threugh  a 
the  house  waves  of  vibraf.ng  emt 
tlon.  One  might  have  wished  the 
Mme.  Matzenauer  had  left 
massive  crown  of  emeralds  and  dL 
mends  in  the  ship’s  safe.  It  cr“s£e 
her  features  and  killed  much  of  h 
facial  expression.  But  she  sang  wit 
immense  vigor  albeit  some  of  « 
upper  flights  of  this  soprano ^ ro 
force  her  voice  into  disagreeab 

duality.  .. 

Of  Mme.  Onegin's  Brangaene  it  m~ 
be  said  briefly  that  it  was  super 
vocally  and  dramatically,  rich  ■ 
shades  of  expression,  beautiful  to  s 
moving  to  hear.  The  conception  • 
the  part  was  Just  and  cear2iUc  J 

veved.  Thfs  impersonation  will  ' 
witnessed  again  and  there  may  | 
more  to  say  about  it.  . 

Curt  Taucher,  the  new  Germ-, 
tenor,  made  his  second  appearance 
the  season,  singing  Tnstan.  His 
not  a heroic  figure,  nor  has  he  a m 
bile  countenance.  His  voice, 
rarely  softens  and  its  tones  are  v lit 
out  variety  of  color.  But  his  < 

-,v:  s decidedly  good  because  o-  its 
telligence,  its  great  fervor,  tne  c a 
of  its  diction  and  its  general  oos 
vance  of  significant  c-efinl^  - 
Taucher,  as  actors  say,  reaa  i 
excellently.  He  can  sing  legato  a_ 
does  not  break  up  TYagnera  melod* 
into  bits  of  guttering 
should  prove  to  be  a serviceable  an  ; 
tion  to  the  company.  F 

Clarence  WhitehUl  as  Ku-rvenal 
JMul  Bender  as  a stalwart  ana  t 
call/'  vigorous  Sing  Mark  vwe  f* 
other  chief  singers.  Angelo  Bada. 
whom  all  languages  are  easy.  v>as 
unseen  sailor  and  George  Meaner 
Necessary  shepherd  who  sigh 
Isolde's  eli ip. 


hard  to  spoil  "Tristan,"1  for 
la  such  a marvel  of  passion  - 
Ity  that  the  music  thrusts  Us 
t all  the  imperfections  Of  per- 
'nmnce  and  has  its  say  regardless, 
jo,  judging  from  last  night's  por- 
rmance,  it  is  hard  to  do  "Tristan 
.11. 

[t  was  not  a had  performance; 
rhaps  that  was  the  worst  thing 
out  it.  If  one  could  say,  "Such  and 
oh  was  terrible,”  one  might  retain 
certain  degreo  of  hope;  there  wouid 
i something  definite  to  change.  But 
thing  was  so  comfortingly  bad,  as 
at.  The  principals  wore  not  bad, 

0 orchestra  was  not  bad,  and  the 
condory  characters  were  good.  It 
is  an  average,  Metropolitan  “Tris- 
n,”  and  there  probably  will  not  be 
better  one. 

Curt  Taueher,  in  tlio  title  role,  sang 
juately  and  gave  an  earnest,  con- 
ientlous  performance.  Mr.  Taucher's 
lortcomings  are  not  his  fault,  but 
ty  are  virtually  fatal  to  his  chances 
being  a great  Tristan.  His  voice 
agreeable  and  fairly  well  produced, 
it  It  has  noither  the  volume  nor  the 
role  ring  needed  for  a great  lover. 
Is  great  handicap  Is  hisl Unimpressive 
ature  and  his  singularly  scant  dta- 
atlc  resources.  His  gestures  lack 
gniflcance  and  breadth  and  ho  soema 
a loss  what  to  do  in  the  pauses, 
here  are  singing  actors  who  can  keep 
srfectly  still  with  enormous  impres- 
veness,  but  Mr.  Taueher,  under  sucii 
rcumBtances,  merely  seems  to  bo 
aiting  for  his  next  cue. 

Mme.  Matzenauer's  Isolde  isafamil- 
lr  one  and  has  moments  of  great 
■eauty,  even  majesty;  but  much  of 
he  role  is  sanply  beyond  her  vocally, 
ler  voice  stubbornly  refuses’ to  sound 
Ike  anything  but  a contralto,  and  her 
ligh  notes  are  produced  with  an  ob- 
-ious  effort  and  stridency  that  make 
hem  painful  to  hear.  She  was  paired 
ast  night  with  a Brangaene  who  sang 
vith  exceptional  clarity  and  lightness 
if  tone,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  first 
ict  one  would  have  said  that  Isolde 
vas  the  contralto  and  her  tirewoman 
|:he  soprano. 

The  Brangaene  was  Sigrid  Onegin, 
.vho  made  her  first  appearance  in 
;he  role.  She  gave  a superb  perform- 
ince  vocally  and  dramatically.  Her 
ictlng  has  grace  and  distinction  and 
[her  diction  is  beautiful.  She  is  like- 
wise one  of  those  too  few  contraltos 
who  sing  with  a bright  tone  without 
finding  it  necessary  to  pound  away 
on  a baritone  quality  in  order  to 
prove  they  are  contraltos. 

Paul  Bender  was  a good  King 
ible t!  Mark.  His  voice  and  his  rnaniy  pres- 


Somme’s  Kecilul  Shows 
Technique  anti  Agile  Fingers 

\ pile  lingers  and  n bright  stylo  were 
■ principal  attributes  of  tho  recital 
Vlargorethe  Somme.  ft  young  Nbr- 
terdny  afternoon  at 
as  the  host 
performance.;  she  could 
illianee  in  complicated  pas- 
pluying  them  with  unfaltering 


iiniuat,  vest 
Hall.  Technique 


and  with  ft  touch  that  pro- 
untftbile  quality  in  softer 
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id  Jit  husbands.  Clarence  WhitehlU 


his  familiar  masterly  portrait  of  tho  stated  by  C.  V.  Bos  at  the  piano;  aJl  In 
gusty,  faithful  Kurvenal.  Mr.  Bada^-.^  agreeable  evening  of  those 

. . , . . _ ....  ..  classics  of  the  more  varied  sort  to  which 

rriisis  j seemed  to  have  trouble  with  the  song;  the  association  volunteers  have  given 
i ( of  the  young  sailor — and  no  wonder.j  active  aid  and  comfort  during  four  sea- 

He  has  done  enough  work  in  the Bona- 


1C 

c!  4 

l# 
;:S* 

::9! 

fid 


It-!* 


cnee  did  as  much  as  could  be  clone 
to  mitigate  the  ennui  with  which  one 
always  hears  the  plaints  of  wronged 


smooth; 
duccd  a 
moments. 

But  she  was  inclined  to  punish  the  i 
keyboard  with  n hardness  which  gave 
a very  non-Mozartinil  air  to  Mozart's  | 
A major  sonata,  which  became  rigid  ! 
not  graceful.  There  was  less  violence  | 
and  more  shading  in  • Beethoven's 
Sonata,  Op.  110,  and  modern  numbers, 
but  on  the  whole  Miss  Somme  was  a 
technician  rutlier  than  an  interpreter.  I 


Tho  Beethoven  Association  gave  its 
second  concert  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Tho  entertainment  was  of  a choice 
and  aristocratic  order.  The  artists  who 
gavo  their  services  for  tho  concert,  all  of 
high  rank,  were  Mme.  Florence  Itinkle, 
soprano ; Arthur  Rubinstein,  pianist ; 
PaulKochanski,  violinist,  his  first  ap- 
pearance hero  this  season  since  his  re- 
turn from  Europe ; Willem  IVilloko, 
cellist,  and  Coenraad  Bos,  accompanist. 

The  program  consisted  of  Beethoven's 
violin  a,nd  piano  sonata,  in  C minor, 
opus  30,  No.  2,  played  by  Messrs. 
Koohanski  and  Rubinstein,  Brahms's  C 
major  trio,  opus  87,  for  piano,  violin 
and  cello,  by  Messrs.  Rubinstein,  Koch- 
anski  and  Willeko,  and  between  these 
two  works,  a group  of  vocal  selections. 

- The  latter  were  Handel's  two  airs, 
"Somml  Dei"  and  "Gode  1’Alma  Conso- 
lata,’’  Schumann’s  "Roesleim,  Roesletm” 
and  Schubert's  ‘Du  Bist  die  Ruh,"  "Auf 
dem  Wasser  zy  Slngen”  and  "Ungeduld,” 

1 Mme.  Hinkle.  The  weighty,  but  beauti- 
ful, instrumental  numbers,  speaking  in 
turn  for  their  great  masters,  balanced 
each  other  appropriately  in  the  list  by 
their  importance,  while  the  classic  airs 
and  romantic  songs  sheda  loveiy  ra- 
diance by  wal  of  variety. 

Messrs.  Hochanskl  and  Rubinstein 
played  the  Beethoven  sonata  with  gen- 
eral' excellence,  save  that  the  piano,  onw 
and  then,  was  two  heavy.  The  beauty 
of  Mme.  Hinkle's  voice  and  her  fine 
style  in  her  numbers  were  an  artistic 
delight.  The  Brahms  trio  for  piano. 
I violin  and  cello  gave  opportunity  for 
hearing,  with  the  other  two  players,  Mr. 
■vytllekt’s  splendid  art, a pleasure  now  all 
, too  seldom  enjoyed.  The  distinguished 
audience  was  an  enthusiastic  one. 


Beethoven  Association’s  Concert. 

Kneisel  weather  and  as  nearly  a 
Paderewski  house  as  could  be  got  within 
the  limits  of  Aeolian  Hall  marked  last 
[evening’s  second  concert  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Association.  From  the  rigors  of 
Winter,  a distinguished  assembly  of 
chamber  music  devotees  turned  to  the  | 
delights  of  Beethoven's  sonata  Op.  30, 
No.  2,  in  C minor,  for  violin  and  piano, 
played  by  Paul  Kochanski  and  Arthur 
Rubinstein,  and  later  to  Brahms’s  trio  ! 
in  C.  Op.  87.  with  the  added  'cellist  of  I 
Kneisel  days,  Willem  Willeke.  Between 
Ith 


did  ho 
How  was 


the 


'these  ensembles.  Florence  Hinkle  Wither 
i?Poon  flanf  a group  of  favorite  airs  from 
ga\  e [Mandel,  Schubert  and  Schumann 
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past  ten  days  to  have  killed  a less 
inured  singer. 

Mr.  Bodanzky’s  orchestra  dragged 
the  garden  scene,  and  seemed  occa- 
sionally unfamiliar  with  the  notes.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  "Tristan”  rehearsals  it  has  had 
since  last  Spring.  Mr.  Urban’s  scen- 
ery— such  of  it  as  had  been  let  alone 
— was  as  impressive  as  ever.  If  Mi 
Gatti-Casazza  must  omit  Urban's  fine 
green  sky  in  the  first  act,  substitut- 
ing a garish  blue  one  of  his  own 
choosing,  he  might  at  least  persuade 
•he  stage  crew  to  hang  it  without 
wrinkles. 


ti  argrethe  Somme,  Pianist,  In  UeDut 
dargrethe  Somme,  a native  of  Nor- 
; iy.  made  her  d6but  as  pianist  yester- 
1 y afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall,  playing 
‘ noteworthy  program  for  a woman 
mist  s matinee — two  sonatas,  the  A 
-jor  of  Mozart  and  the  overshadowing 
us  110  of  Beethoven,  a Chopin  group 
pieces  by  Schumann.  Reger,  Juon 
J Bohnanyi.  Miss  Somme  combines 
serious  musician  with  the  lighter 
in  music,  an  agreeable  stage  pres- 
, due  technical  equipment  in  all 

i«  a?juabte0aUtCh  Zithe  «n  her 

r,Li  if  . t-  ahe  was  heard  by 


By  Deems  Taylor. 

I When  Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  came 
upon  the  platform  of  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  his  audience  did 
an  unusual  thing.  It  applauded,  of 
course,  and  even,  cheered.  But  like- 
wise, as  If  it  had  been  trained  to  do 
so,  it  rose  and  stood  in  his  honor 
for  a full  minute.  Here  was  not 
.only  a pianist,  but  a great  patriot1 
and  a great  man.  Five  years  ago ! 
Jhe  had  played  the  piano  in  New' 
York  for  what  he  thought  might  he  I 
the  last  time  in  his  life.  For  five 
years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the; 

, fortunes  of  his  native  Poland.  And 
j now,  that  work  done,  he  had  come 
back  to  music  and  to  New  York;  and 
New  York  was  glad  to  see  him,  and 
wanted  hi  mto  know  it. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  pianists  in 
the  world  were  in  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday,  from  Ossip  Gabrilowitch, 
downstairs,  to  Josef  Hofman,  who 
sat  in  a box.  There  were  violinists, 
too,  and  ’cellists,  and  singers,  and 


students — everybody,  in  fact,  who 
had  even  a nodding  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  music,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a .thousand  or  two  who  were 
just1  plain  public.  And  they  all 
came  in  the  same  divided  mood  of 
welcome  and  doubt.  Paderewski 
| was  back,  to  be  sure;  but  was  It  the 
same  Paderewski?  How 
look,?  Had  he  changed? 

| he  playing? 

Famous  Hair  the  Same. 

Certainly  he  looked  the  same 
j There  was  the  same  magnificent,  in 
! scrutable,  leonine  head,  with 
1 thin,  fine  jaw,  the  small  moustache 
and  brief  goatee,  the  dark,  deep-set 
I eyes,  the  high,  Slavic  cheek-bones, 
foe  wore  his  hair  the  same,  sweeping 
(back  in  a short,  crisp  mane  from  his 
forehead — starting  a little  farther 
back,  perhaps,  than  in  other  years— 
a little  shorter  and  with  more  gray 
in  its  tawny  yellow,  but  still  the 
I famous  Paderewski  hair. 

His  hands  were  the  same,  Slim 
land  beautiful.  Even  his  black,  skirt- 
led  coat  and  low  collar  might  have 
-been  the  same  he  wore  five  years 
(ago.  And  he  played,  as  he  always 
Id,  in  twilight,  with  the  house  lights 
ow  and  no  light  whatever  on  the 
datform. 

Little  Yellow  Haired  Girl. 

But  his  playing?  That  was  what 
they  wanted  to  know  about.  Was  he 
Jthe  great  artist  they  remembered,  or 
wasthis  a stranger — just  the  former 
Premier  of  Poland  playing  the  piano? 
'They  soon  discovered.  It  was  the 
pame  Paderewski,  with  all  his  gifts 
and  all  his  faults,  a little  out  of  prac- 
tice, but  still  Paderewski. 

There  was  a little  girl  sitting  in 
one  of  the  lower  boxes  yesterday 
afternoon,  a little  girl  about  .twelve 
years  old,  with  yellow  bobbed  hair 
and  an  expression  terrific  calm  that 
was  no  disguise  at  all  for  the  fact 
that  she  was  fearfully  excited.  She 
must  have  been  a pianiste  in  her 
own  right,  for  at  the  opening  bars 
of  nearly  everything  Paderewski 
played  she  gave  an  ecstatic  wriggle 
of  recognition  and  beamed  so  bard 
she  had  to  stop  to  arrange  her  ex- 
pression all  over  again. 

The  first  notes  of  the  Chopin  B-fiat 
i Minor  Mazurka  wrer  almost  too 
much  for  her— she  probably  plays  it 
! herself.  At  all  events,  she  not  only 
beamed,  but  nodded  to  a demure , 
young  companion  so  vigorously  that 
the  bobbed  yellow  hair  almost  flew 
off.  She  frowned  judicially  as  the 
work  progressed,  and  ceil  shook  her 
head  disapprovingly  at  one  or  twe 
passages.  This  was  not  the  way  she 
(had  learned  that  mazurka.  But  as 
the  last  phrase  faltered  and  died 
I away,  like  a sigh,  she  sighed  too,  a 
great  sigh  of  unwilling  approval 
! Perhaps  Paderewski  was  right,  after- 
all. 
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of  these  dynamic  ft 
traced  to  the  piano,  ' 
lie  had  apparently  cm 
ened,  for  brilliance's  ; 

1 lance  was  undeniably 
tone  was  wanting. 

All  was  not  thus,  howevi-i 
Chopin  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  f 
produced  a tone  of  melting 
and  softness,  and  the.  short 
theme  of  the  Beethoven 


might  be 
ham  mors 
i be  liard- 


sionata”  sonata  had  a stern  in- 
exorability that  was  like  the  voice  of 
j Fate. 

The  thing  that  makes  him  great, 
though,  is  not  any  perfection  of  tech- 
nical skill,  no  eve*:  any  essential 
"rightness"  in  his  interpretations. 

COnrago  or  «n  trtlsi. 

I liis  program  was  taxing  (Mendels- 
sohn's "Variations  Seroieuaes,”  the 
•Sell umann  “Fantasia."  the  Beethoven, 
four  Chopin  pieces,  and  three  by 
Liszt),  and  not  all  of  it  was  played 
in  a manner  or  spirit  with  which  one 
could  agree.  Yet  he  is  a great  i 
pianist;  for  he  always  knows  what  he  ' 
wants  to  do. 

No  matter  how  wrong  Paderewski 
may  be  in  the  opinion  of  his  listener, 
one  always  has  the  sense  of  being  in 
the  presence  of  a man*  who  means 
what  he  says.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is 
his  story.  Nothing  that  he  plays, 
from  the  tiniest  morceau  to  a Bee- 
thoven sonata,  is  without  plan  and 
purpose.  It  must  begin  (bus,  and  at 
this  point  have  progressed  thus  far, 
and  it  must  end  so. 

/4<2^T/  2 Z- 

Frieda  Hempel, 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  i 

' Mme.  Frieda  Hempel,  tho  distln-  j 
•guished  soprano,  formerly  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  gave  her  first  I 
j song  recital  of  the  season  In  Car-  j 
,'negie  Hall  last  evening.  According  to  j 
i the  prevailing  custom  among  concert 
j singers  sho  presented  a program  in 
[which  operatic  airs  fell  before  groups 
j of  songs  or  after  them.  Three  operatic  . ' 

J numbers  figured  in  the  list,  namely, 

■ “Non  piu  di  fiori"  from  Mozart’s  ! 
"Titus,"  “La  fauvetto  avec  ses  petits"  j 
front  Gretry’s  “Zemlre  et  Azore"  and  | 

! the  gavotte  from  Massenet’s  "Manon.”  1 
| As  one  good  Mozart  air  deserves  an-  , 
other,  Mme.  Hempel  sang  as  an  encore 
number  after  Iho  “Titus"  selection 
Zerlina’s  “Batti  batti"  from  “Pon  Gio-  [ 
vknnl.” 

The  German  lieder  comprised  lium-  - 
bers  by  Schubert,  Brahms  and  Rubin-  t 
stein.  It  was  a most  agreeable  re-  [1 
cital,  not  so  ambitious  in  its  material  $ 
as  those  offered  by  singers  of  iess  Id 
ability  than  Mme.  Hempel,  and  per-  jj 
haps  for  this  reason  it  may  have  i3 
seemed  to  some  of  her  hearers  that  [I 
she  was  not  extending  herself.  But  p 
the  art.  of  a real  singer  must  always  fl 
give  delight,  to  those  who  know  what  M 
real  singing  is.  j 

Mme.  Hempel's  voice  always  wasjjj 
beautiful,  but  it  was  not  always  asR.i 

it  Hvl 


1.  She  was  not  the  only  one  w io  t ^0pU]ent  in  coior  or  ^ funy  charged 
ithat  way.  Since  Paderewski  left  the  ,•  yyitli  expressive  eloquence  as  now.  It! 
(concert  stage  in  1017  his  personality  /is  a voice  in  the  splendor  of  its  ma- 


turity, backed  by  a richly  endowed  I 
musical  organization.  There  may  be  jl 
questions  at  times  about  this  soprano’s  ; i 
interpretations,  but  there  are  few  jj 
raised  by  her  technical  equipment.  | 
Her  beautiful  tones  flooded  tho  audi-  j 
torium.  She  was  “in  good  voice,'’  as  j 
the  familiar  saying  has  it.  She  had  j 


[has  expanded  into  something  peril- 
ously close  to  a myth,  a figure  so  im- 
! possibly  godlike  that  no  mere  human 
being  could  hope  to  live  up  to  it.  So 
that  when  he  returned  to  Carnegie 
I Hall  yesterday  he  had  to  face  not 

only  an  audience  that  was  at  once  . ^ , 

hypercritical  and  over-expectant,  but.  lsun“  °t)  !-,:|ltiay  ;n  Boston  withaslight  1 
one  devoted  to  the  Paderewski  legend  'olc1'  blit  last  evening  her  voice  was* 
as  well.  And  if  he  did  not  entire)  v ' frec  ^ flexible.  She  sang  the  Mozart 
come  up  to  it,  he  came  perhaps  as  ?fri  WIt, 1 thf  d leSato  for  whk h 

close  as  any  man  could,  and  if  some  th6y  cf”  and  with  aa  a88U.rance  andL 
of  the  time  he  was  exasperating! v eas0  thaf:  • were  exhilarating.  Herj  J 
wrong,  some  of  the  time  he  was  isV V-  “ yS  P°i"  \ 

gloriously  right.  ~ . f,ed  ^ not  such  as  to  probe  theft 

„ ...  _ . (depths  of  all  her  selections.  But  she' 

Hands  *****  unequal.  j3  a vocal  artist  of  high  importance,! 

A.  good  many  of  his  faults  were  jand  no  audience  can  fail  to  derive! 
technical  and  familiar.  His  hands  (pleasure  from  listening  to  her.  The  I 

seemed  unequal  in  strength.  Some-  (assembly  of  last  evening  filled  the  hall  ‘ 

times  it  would  be  lus  left  hand  that  Uiua  was  enthusiastic  in  its  demonstra- 

drowned  the  right  with  too  vigorous  llions  of  approval. 

an  accompaniment,  and  sometimes  i . 

his  right  would  take  over  a phrase  PHILHARMONIC  IN  CONCERT. 

/Arthur  It  uMnstcin  and  Orchestral 
JJoili  UcehiOYeii, 


4 O 

1 Arthur  .Rubinstein,  pianist,  playing, 
[Beethoven’s  01.  major  Concerto  and  thej 
-Philharmonic  with  Beethoven’s  "Leo-, 
vi'*re’>  overture  Xo.  3 and  Tchalkowsky 
' Fifth  Symphony  shared  the  evening  in 
S yesterday's  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  | 

1 Opera  House. 

I jtr.  Rubinstein  gave  an  excellent  in-; 
.erprctatlon  of  Beethoven's  Ctfricerto.l 

Ml;,  was  not  an  inspired  reading,  but  it  I 
Tj  was  fineiy  intelligent,  flawless  in  teeh- 
G nic.  forcible,  'veil  modulated  and  ren- 
•I  deved  with  such  perfect  finish  and  bril- 
|l  liance  of  tone  that  if  called  for  high 
F I praise.  Perhaps  one  feels  at  times  that 
p|  Mr.  Kubinstein  does  not  delve  deep 
" enough  into  the  musical  treasures  of  j 
l | his  subject,  and  occasionally  thene  is  aj 
) 1 metallic  guality  to  his  playing  not  alto-  ; 
•ti  gather  in  keeping  with  the  theme  under 
treatment.  This  was  noticeable  to  some  j 
[I  extent  in  the  first  movement  of  the, 
f I concerto.  But  when  Mr.  Rubinstein  j 
embarlf'-d  upon  the  slow  movement  he 
' soared  to  new  heights.  The  majectic 
•dk'logue  between  piano  and  orchestra 
, J was  nobly  played  and  the  ensemble  was 
I delightful. 

j it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  I hil- 
I ' harmonic  played  the  "Leonore  o\  er- 

I I ture  admirably.  Tchaikowskj  s Fifth 
'■  Symphony,  with  its  piquant  waltz  move- 

y I men;  and  its  final  note  of  triumph  its  » 


hair  : Sr.  ■ s nunibc-.  - - ■ . 

was  to  secure  a 6t 

:: 

Harrison,  the  accompamst,  comp.-o 
| t!ie  program — anu  the  nay- 
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Two  Contraltos  Vie  With 
Greek  Barytone  \ Elaise 
Gagneau  atAeolian  Shows 
Elements  of  a Good  Voice 


' ccived  full  justice  from  Mr.  S transit  y. 

&.  S.  MADDEN  GIVES  RECITAL. 


(Repair  ted  from  yesterday's  last  edition) 
There  was  no  shortage  oi  song  yes- 
terday, each  concert  hall  having  its 
recital;  contraltos  scoring  two  out  of 
three,  with  the  remaining  one  fur-  j 
nished  by  a Greek  barytone.  Elaise 
Gagneau  was  the  contralto  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, singing  at  Aeolian  Hall  a pro- 
gram of  the  usual  four  languages  in 
their  usual  order  witti  indifferent  suc- 
cess, showing  at  times  the  elements 
a good  voice  . . . undeveloped, 

V '0v  wever;  while  her  voice  had  some 
.c  ength,  especially  in  high  notes,  hej 
er  ones  were  weak  and  a general 


j Songs  in  Kagllsh  From  Man, 
Banda  on  Program. 

George  S.  Madden,  Barytone  at  his 
' song  recital  in  Town  Hall  last  night, 

A sang  in  the  English  tongue  a program 
K comprising  three  groups  of  songs  and 
B|  airs  taken  from  many  lands.  Mr. 

B Madden,  in  an  announcement  note,  had 
II  stated  that  “a  song  sung- in  any  other 
8 language  than  that  understood,  may  just 
r I as  well  be  played  on  a musical  instru- 

llment.  , . _ . 

It  is  tlie  words  of  the  song  that  reach 
f the  hearts  of  the  listener,  otherwise  it 
just  pleases  the  ear.”  Mr.  Madden’s  se- 
! lections,  beginning  with  American  songs 
i included  Harry  Osgood's  "Heaven  at  the 
I End  of  the  Road"  (Down  to  Garryowen), 

1 "When  I Was  Young."  old  t\  elsch  Fos- 
t | ter-s  -My  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
i MacDowell’s  "Through  the  Meadow, 
and  among-  the  classic-  selections, 
■ft  i Handle’s  "Where  'er  You  t\alk. 
t Mr.  Madden's  serviceable  voice  in- 

B ^ telligence  and,  above  all.  ins  good  t ic 
Pf  ! tion,  served  to  enable,  him  to  raise  h 
s i performance  above  ihonotonj.  and  to 
^ : give  much  pleasure  to  bis  hearers, 
i Maurice.  La  Farge  played  the  piano  ac- 
. j companiments  and  two  groups  of  solos. 


i !1' '.  of  smoothness,  a cloudy  veil,  as 
j hre,  hampered  her  tone.  This  was 
noticeaable  in  the  opening  arias 
1 ™°S~Wdani  and  Pexgolesi,  less  so  in 
5 by  Lib-  ..  French  and  German  num- 
\ t^‘e  fotlowiiV  s mtle  expression  in 
bers.  There  V.v,  'Px  '•  _ . 1 


The  opera  Is  a strange  concoction  In 

several  ways;  and  it  was  thought- last 
season  not  to  he  wholly  certain  that  the 
public  would  find  its  subject  SJinpa/- 
thetlc  — in  curious  obsession  of  the 
rather  weak  and  unstable  hero  aa  to 
loving  his  dead  wife  in  the  Pcrson  of  a 
living  and  none  too  circumspect  ballet 
dancer;  and  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  action  is  no  reality  at  all, 
hut  only  a disturbing  vision  in  the  mind 
of  the  prologulst.  The  whole  concep- 
tion is  unreal,  fantastic,  and  meant  to 
be  so.  in  spite  of  the  modern  scene, 
the  modern  costumes,  the  mode™ 
ner  of  speech  of  the  of 

every-day  ^psychology  cannot  bp  applied 
t0Tho  only  question  is  jhether  the  dra- 
matist, the  oomposer  fantasy  so  con- 

project 

^trri^tero0fJseaih”oramal  and  vision- 
WY  exP,mLefnCSency  for  accomplishing 

qu  o't a U on  s' "from  "Die  WalkureA  But 

*g»**X? lsPPfuU8of 

Strausslan  quips  and  ^gUince^  and 
especially,  appears  to  obsess  Mr. 

*°But  Korngoid  f^  nU^^at^ls^one  who 

‘ HeTs3a  merioydist  and  not  shamed  oMt^ 


. bers.  There  ¥,v^  . V-  '•  ~ ' H"  is  a melodist  ana  nov  our8e  and 

d M133  Gagneau’s  sing  '.  which  seemed  , f,  though  ^ssaon'“ces  ^ modern  P red l - 
( to  make  little  distinction  between  Wolf  | bj  f(.ctjon.  still  he  * 8 1 nrl n sr.  a S 


* and  Strauss,  on  the  one  hand,  Faurfi,  jj 


MUSIC  YES1 

A large  audience  found  out  y« 
day  afternoon  at  the  Town  Hal':  that 
the  City  Symphony  could  play  softly 
and  well  if  properly  induced.  It 
seemed  yesterday  as  if  Mr.  Dirk  | 
Koch's  ensemble  had  taken  up  Dr 
Coue  in’ a serious  way,  for  certainly 
day  by  day  they  have  been  getting  j 
better  and  better. 

They  gave  the  Brahms  first  sym- 
phony a fine,  sustained  performance,^ 
robust  without  being  noisy,  full  on 
Strum  uncL  Drang  without  confusion.il 
There  were  only  a few  places  where  ll 
their  work  seemed  broken  and  ;n  need  F 
of  further  welding  together.  They 
owed  much  to  their  concert  master,  | 

, Jascha  Kishberg.  _ . 

They  opened  with  Schuberts 
Marche  Militaire  and  a handful  of  I 
morsels  from  Ills  Rosamund'! 
music.  Then  came  Mahler’s  five 
Songs  of  Infant  Death,”  with  Elena 
Gerhardt  as  soloist.  Mme.  Gerhard t 
was  a joy.  A rich,  golden  mezzo, 
plenty  of  reserve  and  a whole  gamut  I 
of  emotion  to  convey  made  her  work 
memorable.  r\ 

FarticUl3.rly  in  the  fosrth  of  tbel 
Lieder,  her  voice  was  full  of  tender- 1 
ness  and  disconsolate  anguish.  It  was  I 
too  bad,  however,  that  she  saw  fit  tol 
sin-  from  a book,  especially  since  shef 
has5  sung  the  "Kindcrtotenlieder”  be- 
lore,  once  at  least  with  the  Piiiln-I 
delphia  Symphony  in  191  Put  bet-1 
ter  her  singing  with  a book  than  thel 
memorized  work  of  man>  othet  s| 
heard  of  lat-e- 

/i*C/ 

By  KICHABD  ALDBICH. 


' Duparc  and  Paladilhe  on  the  other;  ^ ^rhestr^ with  "^i<'nh  giu- 

; her  modern  Italian  songs,  Pietro  Ci-  , “ oring  is  now  glowinf.  b 

mara’s  4‘Fiocca  la  neve/'  for  instance, 
proving  better  in  this  respect. 


**»  _ _ 

A warmer  and  livelier  atmosphere 

was  produced  by  the  other  contralto, 
Elsie  Reign  (dubbed  “mezzo-con- 
tralto”) in  the  evening  at  the  Town 
Hall,  singing  an  aria  from  Charles  ] 


Hall,  singing  an  aria  from  imaries . of  ,ier  New  York  doubt-  • 

Cadman’s  “Shanewis”  and  other  nutn-  t of  Marietta,  does  « ^ much ^for  K^oou^ 
bers  in  German,  French  and  English.  , lees,  as  cau . be * done.  Her  bru  gr 
it.-  VQTma  nrtil  strene^tii — , enprierlng  personamy  . Thoro 


Dera  jii  vxctxiicti*,  a *^*a^**  , 

Her  voice  had  i*ange  and  strength—-  ( 
undeveloped  strength,  it  seemed— vritn  : 
ascertain  lack  of  polish  and  a metallic  | 
edge  in  louder  passages,  but  it  seemed 
promising.  Her  diction  was  clear,  | 
aggressively  so  in  the  opening  Ger- ; 
man  numbers;  so  much  attention  was  | 
paid  to  the  words  of  Brahms’  ‘‘Verge-  j 
bliches  Staendchen”  that  its  phrases! 
were  clipped  off  with  an  abrupt, 
almost  tuneless  effect.  . In  French 
songs,  however,  both  diction  and  tone 
were  smoother,  and  expression  was 
not  neglected.  Josef  Adler  accom-  j 
panied  her,  while  Coenraad  V.  Bos  t 
was  the  pianist  at  Aeolian  Hall.  j 

Song  of  a different  type  was  heard  i 
in  the  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall  at  a ; 
recital  given  by  a Greek  barytone  \ 
named  Leonidas  Coronis,  who  enter- 
tained a limited  number  of  enthusi- 


I BEBVt  RlBlXSTEIX  l'LAX  S. 

i ! Beryl  Rubinstein  gave  a P'-an^  r^citfj 
i yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  In 
’•  T"  readings  of  his  two  prino^l  num- 
. I bers.  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  Bach  s A. 
minor  prelude  and  fugue  and  bchu- 
mann’s  "Symphonic  Etudes.”  he  played, 
generally,  with  a hard  tone,  a fondness 
for  the  damper  pedal, ^.but  with  a hne  y 

, finwr  technic,  artistic  seri-  tamea  a inmueu  uunuici 

; jaeve  op  f t j and  repose  of  j asts  with  French  and  Italian  operatic 

cusness,  clanty  or  styu.  numbers  and  Greek  songs,  a folksong 

I maTn?rV„  without  poetry,  was  and  numbers  b.  Spiro  Samara  and 

■rhat  for  instance  in  a few  passages  Xanthopoulos  which  gave  the  impres- 
shown  tor  ”sta"c®l  “‘ic  and  in  a n0c-  sion  of  a thickened  Spanish  or  Nea- 
“ f hyChopn  Ravel’s  "Alborada  politan  melody  in  a generally  minor 
l.u™®  was  given  with  excellent  key.  Mr.  Coronis’  voice  was  undoubt- 

ael  GJ'a01°‘  t briiiiancy.  Mr.  Rubin-  ediy  strong,  but  it  had  a thick  quality 
fminsh  and  1 0„res3  on  the  of  tone  which  made  his  singing  seem 

Stein  has  made  evident  progress  ^ g labored>  while>  in  general,  his 

intellectual  s‘de  of  ’ more  atten- manner,  and  performance  were  those 

r.‘ty  Vo  the6  ouaht  es  of  a good  piano  of  the  Average  Italian  barytone.  iVolfe 
tion  to  the  qualities  m b waH  the  Wolfinsohn,  violinist,  gave  a very  re- 
touch. Among  his  othe  p pectabie  performance  of  two  Neapoli- 1 

"Mazeppa’  etude  of  Lis  • dances  by  R03arj0  Scalero  and 

iMPRirtV  COMitALTO  Sixes,  part  of  the  Lalo  “Symphonic  Espa 
AWUlin-.  - gnol.” 


Miss  Minerva  Komenarsld,  American 
j Contralto,  gave  a song  recita,  Ms 
i evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  She  had  evi 
■ dently  arranged  her  program  with  care. 

It  included  an  air  by  Gluck ; a “Watteau 
I Pastoral,  My  Mormandy”  of  S^int  Saens. 

1 Whieh  is  seldom  heard : othei  not  el 

„ones  German  heder,  and  many  Amen- 
can^songs.  The  singer  was  hardly  pre- 
oared  for  a public  appearance.  Her 
voice  was,  naturally,  a good  one,  but 
with  its  scale  not  equalized,  and  a very 
limited  knowledge  of  style,  ^jvas  urn 
able  to  Impart  to  her  audiance,  in 
satisfactory  manner,  the  contest  vt  her 
various  selections. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


l>le  Tote  Stadt. 

DIE  TOTE  STADT,  opera  in  three  acts  from 
Rodenbach’s  novel,  " Le  Mirage,"  after 
his  novel,  “ Bruges  la  Morte"  ; book  In 
Herman  by  Paul  Schott,  music  by  Erich 
Komgold.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
, House. 


• Orville  Harrold 


less,  as  can  be  done.  blon(J 

tpatfc  power  in  her  representaUon  of 
the  wayward  dancing  girl.  The  return 
from  her  other  parts  to  that  or  Marietta. 

In  "Die  Tote  Stadt’’  shows  how  P® 
onliarlv  well  fitted  It  ^ for  her;  how 
apt  her  personality  1»  for  thelmpersona- 
tfon-  how  fortuniate  a d6but  at  the 
Metropolitan  It  made  for  her. 

Mr.  Harrold  again  appeared  in  the 
Y»qrt  of  Paul  the  dreamer.  This  part  is 
£fso  exacting  It  requires  much  unln- 
terrupted  singing,  much  outpouring  of 
E tones  In  full  voice.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  at  times  this  caused  ,Ir- 

Harrold  some  labor.  BuL J?  t"ask,  l 

urauitted  himself  honorably  of  this  tasK,  ^ 
Sewell  as  if  the  difficult  and  ungratev| 
fnl  tracing  of  the  dramatic  outline. 

Mrf  ScVzendorf.  Mr  Reader  and 
Mi--s  Marlon  Telva  filled  In  the  right 
2Srit  the  parts  of  Frank  (interchanged 
with  that  of  Fritz  the  Parrot).  Vlctrjn 
and  Brlgitta.  the  housekeeper.  Mr- 
danzky  kept  the  Performance 
with  spirit  and  secured  from  the  or- 
chestra a good  performance  of  a diffi- 
cult score.  ■- 

The  City  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Tire  City  Symphony  Orchestra  began 
Still  another  series  of  its  Winter  con- 
certs yesterday  afternoon,  the  series 
that  is  to  be  given  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Town  Hall.  This,  clearly,  is  not 
one  of  those  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  working  people,  for  working  people 
seldom  have  free  afternoons.  And.  in- 
deed. neither  the  laborious  nor  the  lel- 
H sured  seem  to  find  time  or  Inclination 
II  to  attend  this  concert  in  large  numbers. 
The  Town  Hall  is  not  a large  hall,  but 
It  was  .not  nearly  filled;  and  it  had 
been  made  smaller  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  front  rows  of  seats  had 

stage  accommodate  the  ^orchestra. 

- £^,f  oroWral 


Paul  

Marietta  i , , . 

tpparitlon  of  Marie  J Maria  Jentxfc 

r-v.k  Gustav  Schutzendorf 

rkdtta" Marlon  Telva 

Juliette  Raymond©  Delaunols 

Luclenne  Grace  Anthony 

Gaston  Armando  Agnini 

„ Vlotorln  George  Meader 

The  third  singer  of  the  day,  Minerva  J Count  Albert  • • ■ • Bada 

1.:  i- ..  .1  ;e  □..mcil  a nromis-  ' Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky 


IX  I1U  UU1U  DiilfcLA  " 

Komenarski,  had,  it  seemed,  a promia- 
} ing  voice,  but  one  that  could  profit 
1 from  further  training.  It  was  a true 
contralto,  but  not  particularly  full  or 
oven  in  quality.  Her  higher  notes  wore 
good,  with  a clear,  fluent  quality  of 
tone  noticeable  in  the  Gluck  aria  u 
mio  dolcc  ardor”  and  German  songs 
by  Franz,  Strauss  and  others,  though 
there  was  an  occasional  meta  lie  tinge. , 
But  her  lower  note3  were  apt  to  be  i 
cloudy  and  obscured,  still,  it  seemed, 
unformed,  while  there  was  a strange  1 
Increase  of  cloudiness  in  her  r ranch 
numbers,  a “Chanson  Bretonne  by 
Emile  Durand,  “Chanson  Normar.de  by  , 
Frederic  Berat,  and,  to  a less  degree, , 


Conductor,  Artur  Bodanzky 

Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold’s  opera  of 
■■  Die  Tote  Stadt,”  first  performed  in 
Now  Y’ork  last  season,  was  repeated  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  Mme.  Marie  Jeritza,  ■ who 
made  her  first  New  York  appearance  in 
this  opera,  again  sang  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  In  other  respects  the  cast 
was  the  same  and  the  performance, 
under  Mr.  Bodanzky’ s direction,  dupli- 
cated that  which  the  Metropolitan  audi- 
ences got  to  know  last  season  except  for 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Schiltzendorf  as 
Frank  and  the  Pierrot  In  the  place  of 
the  lamented  Laurentl. 


by  the  collocation  ot  an  orchestral 
paris  of  the  same  composer’s  “ Koag 

sssfr;  J 

JHse  Edna  Gerhardt.  and  Brahm’s  First 

S^SS?°Gerhardt  sang  the  five  songs 
wlt’i  erreat  fervor  and  great  beauty  o 
Z™  ^eyare  long  and  quite  without 
r.-'Upf  or  contrast  of  mood,  absolutely 
desolating  In  their  unescapable  sadness. 

Ill  «ve  together  make  a gloomy  spot 

h,  any  pro|?am.  The  orchestra  play- 
ing was  not  brilliantly  f co«sfuL  Mi. 

^chF0hceh  ££?* 

" *^de  tt0ri?i1ethmuMcUtain  th^s^phony 
ion.  the  conductor  and  orchestra  made 
n ambitious  attempt. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ma 
its  first  appearance  in  New  York  this 
season  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
It  was  probably  not  the  most  fortunate 
evening  of  the  year  on  which  to  begii 
a series  of  symphony  concerts:  and  th< 
audience  seemed  to  show  the  effect  0 
a counter  attraction  at  home.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  orchestn 
was  in  remarkably  fine  form  and  playe 
a program  in  which  older  and  the  mos 
recent  music  figured. 

Berlioz  s " Fantastic  Symphony  un, 
questionably  now  belongs  to  older  music 
and  shows  it  more  and  more  at  eac 
new  hearing.  It  Is  some  nmety-tw 
years  old  and  does  not  belie  It.  in 
paucit*-  of  specifically  musical  me  as  1 
the  composition  13  equalled  only  by  tn 
fullness  of  extant  biographical  and  au 
tobioaraphical  details  concerning 
The  symphony  has  been  much  ritte 
about,  and  it  is  all  interesting  readtof 
so  long  as  there  Is  no  requlrement  t! 
hear  a performance  of  it.  TheV  t“ 

interest  completely  collapses  swanowe 

up  In  musical  dullness.  As  for  the  o 
chestratlon.  that  is  of  great  Wstoricln 
nortance : but  it  no  longer  Impress* 
modern  ears  as  extraordinary  m l 

°lTheL  performance  under  Mr.  Monteux 

last  two  movements  at  least 
lively  appreciated.  followed  by  1 

mmm 

I Orchestra)"  5 k^ed  on  furg*  « 

qualntanc^  Renewed  the  ^ 
fin©  performance  that  Mr. 

use  Mr.  Williams  has  retained  co  . 
pfetelv  the  modal  characteristics  in  1 1 

U^es°UsZ  nan?e°/hroughnthe  ^ich  Pl»y 

K^^ltl^th^  t°» 
fects^of6 toni^ that  WS VStt  H 

ingenious  division  of  the  strings. 

But  the  Impression  is  now  as  it  ^ 

on  the  first  performance  of  the  A 

tasia  that  Mr.  Williams  has  carried 
too  far.  The  Modal  harrnonlepexc 
slvelv  used  produce  an  effect  of  m 
otonv  for  modern  ears  sometime  bet' 
the  end  Is  reached.  The  composer  wc 
undoubtedly  have  strengthened  his  err 
bv  greater  conciseness. 

Two  pieces  by  the  late  talented 
lean  composer.  Charles  Tomlinson  Gi 
fes  were  played:  "Clouds  and  . ' 
White  Peacock."  Bothhpf„rtd  m Ph' 

have  been,  previously  heart,  in 


Have  Deen  f i 

York.  Both  were  onglnaB}  for  . 
piano.  In  the  composer  s °p-  ‘ ; 

Roman  Sketches.  It  is  not 
whether  the  orchestration  is  o? 

ff r.q  or  not  Bv  whomever  it  is, 
exceedingly  subtle' in  its  Imaginative 
of  orchestral  color  to  enhanoe  the 
of  musical  Ideas  In  themselves  *iu* 
but  singularly  full  of  suggesrtio  - 
pieces  are  both  enchanting  an 
chantingly  played.  ,.  „oho| 

They  were  followed  b>  the  ■ P 
| poem.  " Stenka  Razin."  wnttsr.  by 

1 zunaw  in  his  y°uthbefore..e 
1 come  so  reckless  in  his  outpu 
1 tral  compositions. 

By  H.  E.  Krehbjel 

On  glancing  at  the  program  « 
concert  given  by  the  Boston  SymP  ■. 
Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  ^ j 
one  was  tempted  to  credit  1HV 


the 


atie  Symph 
been  heard  period- 


usiviy 


’»  «*] 


| v in  New  York  during  the  ’ait 
1 ;ix  years,  it  having  received  it* 

American  perfoTinanoe  at  tne 
U of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
>r  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann 
anuary  27.  1866. 

it  the  periods  seem  to  have  grown 
er  and  longer  and  the  effect  pro- 
■ d by  the  work  less  and„lcs®  “3  \ drums  nnn.-u 
, has  passed.  Yet  when  Mr.  Mon-  i 
injected  the  vitalizing  fluid  of  a 

ere  and  graphic  interpretation  into 
veins  last  night  we  were  help*d 
new  realization  of  what  the  com- 


syui 

Passions 


do  with  j 


tion  stands  for  in  symphonic  Md 
•,  especially  of  the  influence  which 
• pon  thfl  composers  of  all 
itries  since  Beethoven  back  to 
>so  day  it  almost  reaches, 
or  the  story  of  its  composition,  the 
ives  which  inspired  it.  its  auto- 
raphical  ingredients,  the 
ncidents  and  passions  which  the 
.poser  told  us  were  >t3  P°**lC^ 
tents,  wo  do  not  care  a fig.  0 '• 

y seem  like  poppycock  “ 

jnglv  tempted  to  believe  that  Ber 

. was  of  the  same  .opinion.  But  he 

tainly  did  put  a feature  which  Bee- 
.ven  had  conceived  m an  ideal  form 
o the  symphonic  form  in  ' 

lanner  that  it  was  copied  by  his  sue 


1 kt-i 


Berlioz  must  liav 
.soul . The  first  section  o 
plumy  is  marked  "Dreams: 
and  was  apparently  \yrlUnii  upon  i 
assumption  that  In  order  to  deplef 
night  of  deed  ms  you  must  write  ran 
sit:  that  lasts -all  nig  hi  So 

the  “Scene  in  Urn  Meadows,"  in  which  | 
English  horn,  oboe  (marvellously  j 
played  by  Mr.  Lomry)  and  kettle-  j 
themselves  from  spring  j 

| until  haying  time.  j 

Ttie  section  labelled  "A  Ball  is  a j 
I waltz,  not  very  good,  but  long.  wliol 
".March  to  the  Scaffold"  struck  us  as  I 
owing  its  gruesome  atmosphere  en-W 
| tirely  to  the  scoring.  It  is  a pretty  I 
good  march,  but  almost  any  clever  | 
musician  could  re-orchestrate  it  so 
that  it  would  do  equally  well  for  I 

(‘•President  Harding’s  Inaugural  j! 

March.”  . . ,,11 

Part  of  the  "Witchs’  Sabbath,  t 
particularly  the  tune  for  clarinet  andj, 
oboes,  is  authentically  macabre,  but  j 
it  too  suffers  from  the  composer’s} 
preoccupation  with  acoustics  rather  • 
than  music.  All  in  all.  we  do  not  care  | 

for  Berlioz.  j 

Mr.  Monteux  repeated  ’V  aughan , 
, , lr  , Williams’s  "Fantasia  oil  a Theme  by 

sors  and  has  endured  over  since,  i , double  string  orchestra,; 

still  in  process  of  gro^h,  th_ouj?h  , i rains  } „lflVed  here  last  win-! 

|HHH  rphony.  It, 

1 stature  in  tne  -i  j iivVi  uy  me  — "V.  , 

rap  the  influence  of  Liszt,  dwindled  | fc,,ars  second  hear  in*  impressive!- 

wti  to'  a “germ”  which  in  the  sym- 
onies  and  symphonic  poems  of  to- 
v develops  into  the  strangest  and 
fst  contradictory  entities  or  does  not 
ow  at  all,  but  contents  itsell 
th  donning  varied  and  motley  har- 
mic  and  instrumental  colors. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  un- 
rstand  why  Berlioz  chops  off  the 
ad  of  his  hero’s  sweetheart  instead 
the  head  of  the  lover  who  goes  to 
e gallows  for  the  murder  and  after- 


Carmen." 


’trot"”  nunc  " vnt  mariirae.  TQC  omis- 
sion uf  the  familiar  cadenza  at  the 
close  of  “Semper  libera’’  was  a Judi- 
cious expedient  and  worked  no  harm 
to  the  scene.  The  florid  recitations 
were  well  sung,  but  it  was  in  the 
purely  lyric  passages  that  Miss  Borl 
was  at  her  best  and  In  them  her  sing- 
ing was  beautiful. 

Mr.  Gigli  shared  tlic  honors  of  the 
evening  with  Miss  Borl  and  Mr. 
Danise.  The  tenor  was  In  vocul  con- 
dition and  sang  with  much  beauty  of 
tone  and  variety  of  expression.  Mr. 
Danise’s  Oermont  13  one  of  tho  best 
of  recent  years,  and  was  well  liked 
last  evening.  These  are  the  only  im- 
portant personages  in  the  opera,  but 
the  record  requires  mention  of  the 
debut  of  Italo  Picchi  as  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted, 

Violetta Lucrexla  Borl 

Flora  Bervolse Minnie  Ettener 

Annina Grace  Anthony 

Alfredo Beniamino  Gigli 

Giorgio  Germont Giuseppe  Danise 

Gastone Angelo  Bada  I 

Baron  Doupho! MIllo  Ptcco 

Marquis  d’Obiguy. Louis  D'Angelo 

Doctor  Grenvl! Italo  Picchi  (Debut) 

Ballet  Divertissement  by  Roeina  Gaill, 
Premiere  Danaeuse  Giuseppe  Bonflgllo, 
Florence  McNally  and  Corps  de 
Ballet.  Conductor,  Roberto 
Moranzonl. 

Mmc.  Florence  Easton  was  the  Car-  j 
men,  a part  she  has  taken  before  not  • 
infrequently  at  the  Metropolitan,  anil 
successfully,  as  she  does  most  of  the 


J from  tho 
lows  of  tho 
veral  seasons 
Itp  ow.ii.  I1.  Is  a 
i dcllnentlvo 

n If  pictures  could 
hints  In  I ho 
s they  would 
once  upon  ft 
; of  the  Ccii- 


Tschaikowsky’s 

' Marche  .Slav,’’  which  Is  a familiar 
quuliitancc  of  I’hilharmonic  audi- 
ences, and  which,  by  its  plangent  so- 
noritioa,  usually  evokes  responsive  ap- 

piausc. 

by  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 
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Tho 

final  piece 

w;is 

CARMEN,  opera  in  four  acta,  after  Me-  parts  she  attempts.  Her  Carmen  yes-  ; 
rtmee>.  9tory-:  v:°°k-,r!  .?renJi!>-lIy  At*  thaTMetl  terday  seemed  to  have  made  a slight  • 


llalevy:  music  by  Georges  Bizet 
ropolitan  Opera  H 


gain  in  rowdiness  and  vulgarity,  and 


uyumnu  vyvi  x»  x . . 

armen Florence  was  extremely  vivacious,  although  less 

PrMqiflta'. V. b&HottVn"  n (debut)  destructive  of  the  furniture  than  som  • 
Mercedes Marion  T*lva|  other  Carmens  have  been.  Mme.  Kas- 

EscamSto.'::: :::::: : ii'riltaeppo  ot  Lucaj  ton’s  voice  seemed  to  be  somewhat. con- 

Dancalre Paolo  Ananiani  gtricted  in  the  first  act;  later'She  sang 

Remendado  Sui?  "D'Angelo  with  greater  freedom  and  with  great 

Morales  ............ V.  . Vincenzo  Rjaehlgllan  brljlianefc— 

Conductor,  Louis  Hasseimans.  Ethel  Katz,  Young  Pianist,  Appears. 


irif  transforms  her  into  a hag  par- 
ripating  in  a witches  revel.  But 

.rfiin*  this  is  inquiring  a little  too  |W#...  , ... 

if  he  did  nothing  more  II  ' i Ethel  Katz,  a fifteen-year-old  pianist. 

hU  final  scene  than  suggest  to  Liszt  By  W.  J.  HENDERSON.  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  recital  in 

his  final  scene  inau  « . u Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  before  a small 

■ at  in  his  Fault  „ M At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  audience.  The  program  included  Bach, 

igbt  picture  Mephistopheles  as  the,  . . * 'Beethoven,  Chapin,  Rachmaninoff, 

>ir;‘  uf  negation  by  parodying  the  Thanksgiving  Day  was  occupied  by  ,Rrahms  and  Liszt  compositions.  In 
” “ ~~'1  ’two  performances.  In  the  afternoon  (Beethoven’s  “ Appassionata  ” sonata  she 

^ , , ..  _ , played  with  a technique  that  was  somn- 

“Carmen”  was  presented  for  the  first  what  advanced  for  her  ago.  but  without 
time  this  season.  Mme.  Florence  Eas-  the  depth  of  feeling  such  as  this  music 

'calls  for.  Bach  s gavotte  in  B minor 


nr1:  ui  uzs*'1""  r J . V.  r i 

i ernes  which  stand  for  Faust  and 
retchen  (we  think  Gretchen  is  m u 
it  we  haven’t  time  to  think  long)  he 
showed  the  adevlc" 

lat  has  been  industriously  cultivated  ton,  who  had  sung  the  name  part  be-  was  played  with  a certain  brilliance 


nee.  And  in  spite  of  all  that  is  in 
ie  music  (or  only  in  the  verbal  pro- 
ram  which  is  outside  of  it')  the 
Scene  . in  the  Fields”  remains  of  com- 
olling  beauty,  and  was  made  convinc- 
igly  so  by  the  excellence  of  last 
ight’s  performance. 

After  the  symphony  came  Vaughan 
/illiams’a  superb  fantasy  on  a theme 
y Tallis,  to  which  we  were  introduced 
j„  y Mr.  Damrosch  last  March  and 
rhich  evoked  thoughts  of  the  “con- 
orts  for  viols”  of  the  Elizabethan 
eriod;  and  then  “Clouds”  and  “The 
Zhite  Peacock”  (ingenious  bits  of  post- 
j Jebussyism),  by  the  late  Charles  T. 
'•>'*  Jriffes,  and  Glazounoff’s  “Stenka  Ra- 
' ” with  its  familiar  Russian  echoes. 

N SYMPHONY. 

in  yestnr'lfl  ijy  /<?'  ^ . 

itiows.) 

the  chief  of  those  com 
’’’ 1 j whose  devotees  always  remark. 
An,  but  you  should  hear  his  music. 
Ireally  well  played!”  They  say  it  with 
isuch  finality  that  one  never  dares  ask 
what  composers  sound  best  when 
bfidly  played 


fore  in  the  same  theater,  sang  itagain 
yesterday.  Of  her  impersonation  of  . 
the  celebrated  Seville  vamp  it  is  pleas- 1 
ant  to  speak  in  terms  of  warmest  ( 
praise.  It  is  admirable  in  conception  j 
and  execution;  the  capricious,  un- 
moral, wayward  gypsy  to  the  life,  vi- 
vacious, conscienceless,  captivating, 
rude,  but  never  vulgar,  and  vocally  an 
nceasing  delight. 

There  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
armens.  Some  belong  to  the  salon, 
lome  to  the  gutter.  This  one  belongs 
o the  cigarette  factory  and  the  moun- 
ains.  SrmVl  wonder  that  she  enjoyed 
|the  love  of  three  rather  active  men, 
two  military  and  one  a bull  fighter. 
Of  course,  It  was  the  weakest  of  the 
three  that  made  an  end  of  her,  but 
that  is  no  new  story.  Mme.  Easton’s 
Carmen , which  must  have  been  a nov-  j 
(elty  to  most  of  her  hearers,  will  surely 
become  a familiar  figure  on  the  Metro- 
politan stage. 


2-  / ? 'z'  ' 

New  Symphony 
by  D.  G.  Mason 


Miss  Queena  Mario,  who  had  been 
e a as  1 ma> . we  heard  Berlioz li  heard  here  some  seasons  back  with  an- 
^ie-r!e  other  organization,  made  her  first 
Metropolitan  appearance  as  Micaela. 
She  has  a very  pretty,  though  not  large 
voice,  sang  her  music  very  well  and 
received  abundant  applause.  Miss 
Charlotte  Ryan,  another  newcomer, 
was  observed  as  one  of  the  minor 


Monteux  elected  to  open  the  Boston 
Orchestra’s  first  New  York  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  Iris  “Fantastic" 
symphony  in  C major.  It  was  a bril- 
iant  performance,  minutely  thought 
mt  and  given  with  the  transcendent 
technical  bravura  and  tonal  limpidity 
>f  which  this  orchestra  is  capable 
v-hen  it  feels  in  the  mood. 

And  so,  having  heard  the  “Fan- 
a.stic  ' symphony  played  as  well, 
irobably,  as  it  ever  was  or  will  be  I 
hayed,  we  shall  have  to  confess  that 
vo  still  think  it  a dull,  redundant, 
hoary  business,  it  lasts  three-quar- 
ers  of  an  hour;  and  what  it  has  to 
ay  could  be  disposed  of  in  fifteen 
ninutes. 

It  is  easy  enough  t0  see  that  the 
/ork  must  have  sounded  terrifically 
modern”  and  revolutionary  in  l s :j o 
ierlioz  was  a great  master  of  ore  lies-  j 
ration,  and  some  of  the  effects  in  th:  ' 
Fantastic"  symphony  still  , sound  '. 
hophctically  Wagnerian  and  1, 
draussian.  But.  granted  that  tlx  ! 
loderns  owe  much  to  Berlioz  in  the  j 
ay  of  orchestral  effects,  they  haw 
ritten  music  as  well  as  orchestra 


gypsies,  acquitting  herself  with  credit. 

The  other  principals  were  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelli  as  Don  Jose,  Mr.  de  Luca  as 
Escamillo  and  Mr.  d’Angelo  as  Zuniga. 
Mr.  Hasseimans  conducted,  and  the  [ 
performance,  as  a whole,  went  with  ] 
spirit  and  smoothness. 

In  the  evening  “La  Traviata”  was 
given,  Miss  Lucrezia  Bori  appearing 
for  the  first  time  here  as  Violetta 
Valery.  She  had  already  sung  the  role 
in  Brooklyn  and  made  a most  favora- 
ble impression.  Before  a susceptible 
holiday  audience  last  night  she  had  a 
brilliant  success.  Miss  Bori  is  excel- 
lently suited  to  the  part.  She  has 
youth,  beauty,  vivacity,  histronic  skill 
and  a lovely  voice.  She  was  a con- 
tinual delight  last  evening  to  both  eye 
and  ear. 

She  delineated  in  the  first  act  a 
Violetta  thrilled  with  the  joy  of  living 


By  W.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

i The  Friday  afternoon  concert  of  the 
i Philharmonic  Society  at  Carnegie  Hail 
j yesterday  was  one  of  those  which  are 
not  preceded  by  a Thursday  evening 
entertainment  presenting  the  same 
program.  Mr.  Stransky  sometimes 
produces  new  'compositions  at  -these 
single  concerts  and  he  did  so  yester- 
day. The  work  was  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason's  first  symphony,  wliidli  is  in  C 
minor  and  is  marked  opus  11.  The 
symphony  was  composed  in  1913  and 
| 1914,  and  received  its  first  perform- 
ance at  the  hands  of  the  Philadelphia 
| /4'chostra  in  February,  1916.  It  was 
i revised  in  the  course,  of  the  last  sum- 

I jner  and  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
|’jn  its  new  form  yesterday. 

The  composition  exhibits  Mr.  Mason 
as  a musician  of  high  ideals  and 
logical  methods.  Three  root  motives 
appear  in  the  first  movement  and  out 
of  these  the  entire,  work  is  developed. 
This  method  sometimes  results  in 
j apparent  barrenness  and  in  monotony 
P«f  style,  but.  this  is  not  tho  case  with 
! Mr.  Mason's  music.  Tt.  has  variety  in 

I I unity,  and  as  a piece  of  structural  art 
commands  admiration. 

If  this  were  all,  the  praise  awarded 
the  composition  would  have  to  bo  re- 
I garded  as  slight.  But  while  the  first 
i movement  seems  to  lack  point  and 
| certainty  in  melodic  continuity,  the 
| second  atones  for  this  by  reaping 
| from  the  already  exposed  thematic 
j 'material  a ricii  harvest.  There  is 
j much  fine  and  dignified  music  in  this 
movement,  music  which  has  not  only 
a strong  intellectual  fiber,  but  ro- 
i mantic  feeling  well  conveyed.  It  is 
j excellently  orchestrated. 

In  the  third  movement  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  fundamental  thoughts  is 
effectively  devised.  It  is  not  mere  rep- 
i tition/  but  repainting.  The  ideas  are 
handled  with  a new  spirit  and  a'  new 


The  jPhllhnrmonlo  Society. 

Mr.  Stransky  produced  another  new 
composition  at  tho  Philharmonic.  So- 
ciety's concert  In  Carnegia  Hall,  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  was  a symphony  In 
C minor,  the  work  of  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason,  known  here  both  as  a composer 
end  as  Professor  of  Music  at  Columbia 
University.  It  is  his  first  symphony 
end  was  written  about  nine  years  ago. 
It  had  been  played  both  by  tho  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  under  Mr.  Stokowski  and 
by  the  Detroit  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
GabrilowitSch.  Mr.  Mason  then  revised 
it  last  summer. 

The  symphony  is  in  three  movements; 
like  many  modern  symphonies,  and  like 
many  of  the  Frehch  school  with  which 
Mr.  Mason  studied,  it  is  “ cyclical  ” in 
its  structure ; that  is.  its  chief  themes 
are  derived  and  developed  from  a few 
" germinal  motives  ” heard  in  the  intro- 
duction, and  a certain  amount  of  “ com- 
munity of  theme  ” follows  therefrom. 

In  the  devising  of  his  musical 
material  Mr.  Mason  has  shown  melodic 
invention,  and  his  music  is  throughout 
fertile  in  melody  and  in  the  turning  of 
the  melodic  phrase.  I-Ils  orchestration 
is  not  of  the  " brilliant  ” kind,  yet  dis- 
plays an  ample  variety  of  color  and 
..  many  ingenuities  in  the  use  of  the  wood- 
winds. He  is  not  of  the  most  “ ad- 
| vanced  ’’  school  In  harmony,  but  the 
i music  moves  in  an  atmosphere  distinctly 
(:  modern,  and  his  effects  are  not  of  the 
sort  easily  expected. 

There  is  a slow  introduction  setting 
forth  the  “'germinal  motives."  The 
first  movement  has  a fine  vigor  and 
propulsive  power,  and  interesting  and 
picturesque  treatment  of  themes  lnterest- 
lng  in  themselves.  The  melodiousness 
of  the  slow  movement  approaches  the 
quality  known  as  ” lush."  In  its  fullness  ; 
and  richness.  The  composer  seems  to  i 
have  been  so  enamored  of  it  that  he  1 
found  it  hard  work  to  end,  and  the  ! 
movement  is  too  long.  The  rhythmical 
character  of  the  last  movement  is  even 
more  distinguishing  than  its  thematic 
substance.  Its  principal  theme  is,  as  • 
the  composer  calls  it.  "unruly"  and 
the  development  brings  out  much  pun- 
gent contrast. 

Mr.  Mason's  symphony  Is  not,  perhaps, 
in  the  highest  sense  distinguished  music ; 
but  it  is  a personal  utterance,  some- 
thing  of  liis  own,  said  in  his  owsn  way. 
It  aims  high,  and  in  Its  best  moments 
reaches  a.  high  level.  Mr.  Stransky 
played  it  with  much  zeal  and  energy ; 
the  performance  showed  careful  pro  pan  - 
tion,  and  doubtless  presented  it  truly 
There  was  applause,  especially  after 
the  second  movement  and  at  the  end; 
and  Mr.  Mason  appeared  on  tho  plat- 
form “with  Air.  Stranskv  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

The  program  further  included  Rimsky 
j Korsakoff's  symphonic  suite  ''  Schehera'- 
>,'  fade  " and  . Tschailcovsky's  Slavic 
March. 


on.  This,  Berlioz  seldom  thought 

f doing.  He  seems  to  have  cared  less  - ..  

bout  what  to  say  than  about  how  to  I acta  she  indicated  well  tho  renuncia-  !|  tation  serve  to  heighten  the  contrasts. 


and  gradually  discovering  the  advent;  orchestral  dress,  in  which  a few  ro- 
ot a grand  passion.  In  subsequent!  iterations  of  the  original  instrumen- 


y it;  :lnd  with  a dozen  of  his  si 


sssovs  accomplishing-  both  very  sic-  (woman.  Those  familiar  with  the  tra- 

2S3fully,  there,  is  apparently  no  par-  i ' " * **- v” ’ 

cular  reason  why  he  should  bt  ‘ 
earth  : -j 


tion,  the  grief  and  final  despair  of  the  |i  Harmonically  the  whole  symphony  is 
■”  ” *'*v‘  *l’~  rich  and  colorful,  without  at  any  time 

making  excursions  into  the  still  ques- 
tionable ways  of  the  most  recent  im- 


| JERITZA  AGAIN  SINGS  TOSCA. 

Johnson  a Fine  Figure  In  His  First 
Appearance  a3  Cavaradossl. 

The  Metropolitan's  largest  audience 
thus  far  heard  Jeritza  In  “ Tosca  " last 
evening,  it  being  the  first  repeated  opera 
in  three  weeks,  aside  from  the  narrower 
| repertory  in  which  Chaliapin  has  ap- 
peared. With  Mme.  Jeritza  were  heard 
Mr.  Scotti  again  as  Scarpia  and  Edward  , 
| Johnson-'  for  the  first  time  as  the  ' 
[Roman  painter  "anil  revolutionist.  Ilalo 
Picchi,  a recent  Italian  new-eomer.  also 
acted  the  spy  hidden  in  the  clmich 
j.scene,  and  Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  he  began  in  un- 
stable voice,  was  a fine  figure  as  Mario 
Cavaradossl— the  Guelph  tenor  Is  a 1 
chemeleon  for  make-up— and  he  sang' 
the  later  romantic  and  patriotic  episodes 
[of  tlie  lfile  with  great  ardor.  A point 
was  made  of  giving  him  the  curtain  ; 
calls  after  the  first  act.  Air.  Scotti  van- 
ishing and  Mme.  Jeritza  refusing  to  ap- 
pear. They  were  in  at  the  death  in  1 
Act  2 for  a Joint  ovation  from  a post-  I 
holiday  crowd  of  enthusiasts. 

Mme.  Marcella  Sembrich,  who  was 
present,  went  back  to  Sfme.  Jeritza's 
dressing  room  during  the  last  entr’acte  | 
and  there  congratulated  the  opera's' 
reigning  star.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
Polish  prima  donna  had  set  foot  on  the 
Metropolitan  stage  in  fourteen  years 
since  her  own  farewell  to  this  theatre 
In  1008.  | 


Iditions  of  the  opera  may  have  noted 
borne ; 


pressionists. 

The  second  number  dh  the  list  was 
Rimsky  - Korsako v’s  “Scheherezade,” 


HARROLD  MORRIS  PLAYS. 

[Pianist  Enthuslast’cally  Received  at 
His  Recital  in  Aeolian  Hail. 

I Harrold.  Morris,  the  pianist,  and  one 


of  the  few  who  have  early  persuaded; 
audiences  of  the  enjoyable  quality  of ! 
music,  gave  a recital  out  of  the  hack-  ] 
neyed  order  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve-  j 
ning,  though  he  did  not  permit  himself  j 
one  sure  " popular  moment  in  Chopin's  j 
I sonata  containing  the  “ Funeral  March.” 
Less  usual  were  Grieg's  "Ballade”  of 
E variations  on  a Norwegian  melody,  Bu- 
soni’s  arrangement  of  Beethoven’s 
' Ecossalses."  similarly  drawn  from  the  | 


faring  ” St.  Francis  ” and  Debussy’s 
“ Gardens  In  Rain.” 

Mr.  Morris  played  vigorously  with 
alert  enthusiasm,  and  the  house  received 
him  in  like  mood. . . _ 

Ime.  Matzenauer  Cancels  Engage- 
ment Because  of  Indisposition. 
Others  All  Bo  Well. 

The  fourth  of  the  current  season's 
Noonday  Musicals,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  I.a  Forge-Berumcn  Studios,  took  j 
place  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  j 
artists’  appearing  on  the  program  were  j 
Erin  Ballard,  Rosamond  Crawford  and  j 
Dwight  Coy.  pianists,  and  Lawrence  i 
Tibbett,  baritone.  Mme.  Margaret  Mat- 
zenauer. of  the  Metropolitan  Oprea  1 
Company,  was  to  have  sung  two  nnm-  i 
hers  but  owing  to  sudden  indisposition, 
was  compelled  to  cancel  her  engagement 
at  the  last  moment.  However,  she 
promises  to  sing  for  one  of  the  Noon- 
Dav  Musieales  in  the  near  future. 

Miss  Ballard  played  two  selections  in 
her  usual  artistic  style,  which  elicited 
much  applause.  Miss  Crawford  s offer- 
ings were.  Liszt’s  "Droam  of  Love  and 
Chopin’s  “Scherzo"  (B  flat  minor),  and 
Mr  Gov  plaved  “Romance,  by  Frank 
La  Forge,  and  “Rigoletto  Paraphrase 
hv  Verdi-Liszt.  Both  artists  added  to 
their  increasing  musical  stature  in  this 
last  apeivtranee. 

Mr  Tibbett  contributed  two  group 
numbers,  one  selected  from  Schumann 
and  the  other  from  “Th?  Beggar  s 
Opera,"  proving  himself  a master  of 
diction  and  vocal  gharm.  The  Duo-Art 
Piano  also  contributed. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


bust  monarch  as  Mr.  Chaliapin  makes 
him.  He  is  both  robust  and  regel.  and™ 
his  word  of  command  is  imperious.  He 
delivered  his  monologue  In  the  fourth 
act  and  his  share  of  the  following  angry 
scene  with  the  Inquisitor  with  extraoi- 
dlnary  force  and  variety  of  expression. 

But.  alas!  the  great  dramatic  master 
Is  subject  to  the  operatic  temptations  or ; 
the  weaker  brethren  and  sisters.  At  tilt 
end  of  this  monologue  there  was  great 
applause;  and  though  nobody  else  in  the 
company,  in  obedience,  apparently,  to  a 
newly  promulgated  principle,  aeknowl-  , 
edg  applause  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Ohal’apin  . 
not  only  acknowledged  his  warmly,  but' 
also  finally  'came  forward  to  the  foot- 
lights. told  Mr.  Papi  where  to  begin  j 
again,  and  straightway  repeated  the  last 
stanza  of  his  monologue— with  what  et- 
fect  upon  the  dramatic  illusion  need  not  j 

t><He<dUJiit  differently,  as  if  to  show  that  I 
his  resources  were  not  used  up.  No 
doubt  he  could  have  done  It  a third  time 
still  differently:  and,  the  picture  having  ! 
once  been  stattered.  he  might  as  well  | 
have  Mr.  Chaliapin  was  in  excellent 
voice;  and  Verdis  very  singable  music, 
helped  him  to  fine  vocal  effect  through- 

°Mr  Martinelll  as  Don  Carlos  d>'J 
some  excellent  singing,  not  all  at  the  top 
lot  his  voice,  and  acted  with  feivoi.  and 
Mr  De  Luca  presented  a charactei  iza-  I 
tion  very  finished  in  action  and  in 
song  as  Rodrigo.  Miss  Gordon  sang 
with  credit  as  Princess  Bboli,  and 
Miss  Peralta  made  a creditable  attempt 
as  Elisabeth.  The  brief  scene  in  which 
Mr.  Rothter,  as  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
challenges  the  King  he  presented  with 
powerful  effect. 

<*  L'Oracolo  ” and  “ Fagliacci.” 

L'Oracolo  ” and  “ Pagliacci  ” were 
the  Metropolitan’s  double  bill  last  eve- 
ning, completing  eighteen  operas  in  as 
varied  a three-weeks  as  ever  opened  a 
Broadway  season.  Mr.  Scotti's  Chinese 
| rhle  of  the  cutthroat  opium  den  keeper 
has  kept  Franco  Leoni’s  Italiomzed 
'■  Cat  and  Cherub  ” before  the  public, 
not  only  here,  but  on  liis  independent 
tours.  . ,.  , , 

Scotti  has  sung  the  work  on  Its  old 
home  scene  in  San  Francisco.  In  so  far. 
it  is  American.  Bori  and  Chamlee  were 
the  Celestial  loevrs  last  night,  Dldur 
again  the  Chinese  sage;  the  others,  little 
Ada  Quintana,  Miss  Telva,  Messrs, 
d’ Angelo  and  Paltrinieri,  with  Mr.  Mor- 
anzoni  conducting.  Nor  should  mention 
be  forgot  of  the  Oriental  chorus  and 
Occidental  police.  Mr.  yon  Wymetal  had 
a new  hand  in  the  .staging. 

Mme.  Retbberg  sang  Nedda  in  “ Pag- 
liacci ” as  her  second  r61e  here,  in  light 
contrast  to  her  ddbut  in  Aida.  Mr.  King- 
ston, in  good  voice,  sustained  what  must 
long  be  called  “ the  Caruso  r61e,"  to 
the  confusion  of  many  tenors;  Mr.  Da- 
nish had  the  popular  baritone  prologue, 
while  Paltrinieri  and  Reschiglian  took 
the  lesser  idles  and  Papi  conducted. 


the  ear. 

“Horatius  Triumphant  ” the  mimed 
symphony  unloosed  for  the  first  time 
here,  as  part  of  the  program  ap-  t 
neared  to  represent  largely  the  tri- 
umph of  sound  over  sense.  It  Is  the 
work  of  Arthur  Honegger,  one  of  th  M 
“Six,”  the  very  young  French  school. 
Written  primarily  as  music  for  a 
stage-baliet,  it  is  based  on  the  tale  o. 
the  Ho  rati  u 3 who,  having  killed  hisl 
sister's  Alien-born  betrothed  in  oon"' 
bat  in  turn  runs  the  errant  gir 
through  for  loving  the  enmy  and  la- 
minting  his  death.  The  action  covers 
If  love  scene,  the  combat,  the  lamem 
and  the  punishment  of  the  disloyaij 
girl. 


ft  was  written  in  1913-14  and  wa«| 

[first  performed  by  the  Philadelphia! 
Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski 
I jn  February,  1916.  The  composer] 
| began  a revision  of  it  last  sum  me  r,  so, 
(that  yesterday’s  performance  was  its! 

! first  appearance  in  the  new  versit 
It  is  written  in  three  movements  I 
land  is  based  throughout  upon  three] 
i "germinal”  motives  _ that  appear  in  j 
1 the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 


j iiient.  The  program  notes  yesterday] 
! carried  an  elaborate  thematic  analysis 
written  by  Mr.  Mason  hirnself,  and 
after  hearing  the  symphony  one  al-  ! 
most  wonders  whether  the  analysis 
i preceded  the  music.  For  the  work 
leaves  an  impression  of  form  trl- 


rj  j Heaves  an  impression  oi  iorm  in- 

Only  in  the  actual  combat  section  j umphin?  too  completely  over  Bub- 
aid  the  music  seem  to  bear  any  e^o  , j stance.  _ 

tional  relation  to  the  plot,  and  even  t j Thp  three  germinal  themes  were  ■ 
then  the  effect  was  achieved  largely  , j'here — oae  caught  them -as  they  first  | 
by  the  cumulative  force  of  crescendo;  'urrpd  thanks  to  the  explicit  di-  I 
and  acceleration.  The  work  af  _ j jrections  contained  in  the  analysis— | 


whole  is  a series  of  deft jugJM 
tricks  with  harmonics  and  whole 
“ with  here  and  there  a aus- 
picious trace  of  the  g'*Tn  i 

Shrill  tremulous  chromatics,  harmon 
ted  Jn  whole  toned  fashion,  delineated 

the  riumnh  itself,  and  the  susequent 

lament  of  Camilla  for  herlover  to- 
eether  with  her  imprecations,  were 
Seated  out  of  alternate  'snormgs 
and  neighings  from  the  orass  and 
sical  meanderings  up  and  t 

treb’e  in  augmented  steps  on  the  part 
of  the  string,.  Thus  Camilla  wept  j 
and  cursed.  Then  Horatius  ffith  two 
out  cause,  ran  her  through  with  two 
or  three  peeping  whistles,  an  e ^ 
rattle,  a rubble  of  drums  telling  how 
if  was  done.  With  a dull  thud  of  the 

drum  »1«  <«",  *« 

(Camilla  must  have  been  a fat  g'r-> 
IndTt  was  over.  Mr.  Monteux’s  mu  - 
, •’  r effort?  were  dutifully  aPP-auded 

hv  the  house.  . 

-With  the  scenery,  costumes  and  the 


but  they  seemed  hardly  significant  H 
enough  "for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  ■ 
To  put  it  coarsely,  they  lacked  catch-  ■ 
iness;  and  this  humble  quality  is,  af- I 
ter  all,  the  thing  that  makes  music  ■ 
remembered,  whether  it  be  written  by® 
Brahms  or  Berlin. 

Mr.  Mason  seems  to  have  beer® 
satisfied  to  work  out  bis  themes® 
“plannmaessig.”  as  the  German  Ger,-® 
oral  Slaff  used  to  say.  And  like  the® 
invasion  of  Belgium,  a symphony® 
may  fail  of  its  ultimate  purpose  if  it® 
is  carried  out  with  too  little  con-H 
sideration  for  the  emotions  of  the® 
neutral  observer.  There  were  fine® 
moments  in  the  work,  passages  that® 
were  on  the  verge  of  becoming,  elo-l 
quent,  but  generally  the  composer® 
stepped  in  too  soon  and  ruthlessly® 

| cut  them  short,  merely  because  It* 
vas  time  to  begin  developing  some-i 
■ thing  else. 

The  scoring  showed  the  same® 


IVith  the  lt\vas  written  . symptoms  of  untimely  change,  for 

might  gain  in  appeal-  AsQ  the  orchestral  color  kept  shifting 


nd  ng  alone  it  was  about  as  i with  a restlessness  that  did  not  seem 
t wm.  standing (alone  it  wa  I for  by  either  the  material  o; 

to  rest  mg  as  the  gray  ^ form  w„h  thp  rcsuU  that  no  jJj  J 

strumental  combination  lasted  long| 


before  which  Isadora  Duncan  dances 

M Aeolian  Hall. 

.u  Aeolian  Hall,' just  to  prove  tha' 
the  moderns  are  not  all  dull,  Victor 


f enough  to  be  completely  effective.! 
i "Kaleidoscopic  color”  is  an  allurine] 


Don  Carlos. 

DON  CARLOS,  opera  in  Italian,  in  four  arts 
and  eight  scenes,  based  on  Schiller's 
drama;  libretto  (originally  in  French)  by 
Mery  and  Du  Lode,  music  by  Giuseppe 
Verdi.  At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Philip  II Feodor  Chaliapin 

Don  Carlos Giovanni  Martinel’i 

Rodrigo Giuseppe  De  Luca 

The  Grand  Inquisitor Leon  Rothler 

A Monk William  Gustafson 

. Elisabeth  of  Valois Frances  Peralta 

j Princess  Eboll .Jeanne  Gordon 

Tebaldo Grace  Anthony 

Countess  Aremberg Marla  Savage 

A Herald Angelo  Bada 

A Voice  Marie  Sundelius 

Count  of  Lerma Giordano  Paltrinieri 

Conductor,  Gennaro  Papi. 

Verdi's  very  grand  and  very  historical 
] opera  of  "Don  Carlos,”  revived  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
two  seasons  ago,  entered  on  its  third 
season  there  at  the  matinee  performance 
yesterday  afternoon.  “ Don  Carlos  ” 
was  not  found  very  much  alive  when  it 
was  first  restored  to  this  stage  in  De- 
cember, 1020 ; and  last  season  it  was 
given  only  three  performances.  But 
now  the  welcome  fact  is  discovered  that 
the  part  of  Philip  II.  is  in  Mr.  Chali- 
apin's repertory. 

What  more  natural  than  that  the 
opera  should  have  an  early  performance 
while  the  great  Russian  basso  is  still 
under  engagement  at  the  opera  house? 
What  more  natural  than  that  certain 
scenes  in  which  he  appears,  formerly 
omitted,  should  now  be  restored  lo  the 
performance?  The  opera  has  been  a 
good  deal  pulled  about  since  it  was 
first  produced  in  Paris  in  18C8— a proo- 
eess  in  which  the  composer  h.mselr  had 
a chief  hand.  .Some  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  book  in  the  two  seasons  in 
which  “ Don  Carlos  ” has  been  given 
at  the  Metropolitan. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


the  moderns  are  not  al  u , i phrase,  but  a dangerous  practice;  fo 

Wittgenstein  played  as  Par prIa-v)in  ja  kaleidoscope  is  not  necessaril-  at 
Piano  recital  a group  of  Seriantn  resting  as  an  etching. 


Johannes  Brahms  in  some  isle  of  the  ! to  hear.  — ; - _.re 

blest  should  have  met  his  lifetime  foes  pliclty  and  sincerity  o u ...  ’ n 

‘ nethins-  hut  quality  — n 


group  i il  interesting  as  an  etchin 

numbers  which  were  wor  g ; = • , J T)ie  performance  of  the 

Mr.  Wittgenste  n a.  ■ ^ movements  seemed  a good 


*1.  tuc  itivii  uyuiiKU!. 

Certain  others  were  made  in  the  per 
.’ormanee  yesterday.  The  chief  ones  wer< 
th  omission  of  the  entire  first  act,  and 

f V>o  roefona  H/xn  cl*  4I-.  « ; ..  u,  „ 


hi  uiiunniuu  Liit;  ifnure  ursi  aci, 
the  restoration  of  the  duet  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  third  act  between  the  King 
and  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  ballet 
was  in  the  original  version  intended  for 
Paris,  but  Verdi  left  it  out  in  the 
changes  he  made  for  Italy.  Now  it  is 
put  back  again,  a.nd  gives  pleasure  to 
lovers  of  picturesque  dancing. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  details  of  these 
cnangCB  would  rouse  more  than  languid 
Interest,  or  would  give  rise  to  any  deep 
sense  of  loss  or  gain  ; or  indeed  that  they 
I were  noticed  by  many. 

> i * £on  Carlos  ” is  full  of  historical 
details,  and  a few  historical  details  more 
or  less  are  not  of  momentous  import- 
| ance  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  opera, 
fromit  aS'ru"1°>lT.?n^  .'uay  be  obtained 


and  critics  during  yesterday's  matinee 
of  tlie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  a day  of  contrasts,  of 
prophecy'  and  remembrance.  For  Arthur 
Honegger's  ” Horace  Victorieux,”  here 
offered  as  first  fruits  of  the  Paris 
■'  Six,”  was  paired  with  the  now  accept- 
ed Strauss  " Zarathustra,”  and  botli  to- 
gether preceded  by  the  Fourth  ayni- 
phonv  of  Brahms.  How  his  old  antag- 
onists would  have  hastened  to  agree  that 
the  symphony  was  warp  and  woof  of 
the  substance  of  harmony,  the  pattern 
of  melody,  quite  as  present-century  au- 
diences long  since  came  to  regard  It. 

Honeggers  "Horace”  is  altogether  a 
horse  ol  another  color;  denial  of  har- 
mony, of  melody,  even  of  motif— an  or- 
chestral " daub,”  indeed,  but  suggesting 
new  ranges  of  delicacy  or  depth  in  tonal 
combinations  as  elusive  and  fleeting  as 
the  colors  of  molten  gold  over  a caul- 
dron of  fusing  metal.  It  is  boldly  clone. 
Irritating  or  fascinating,  according  as 
the  listener's  thought  Is  on  music  of  past 
or  future.  If  Honegger  has  evolved  a 
new  language,  he  speaks  it,  or  makes  his 
orchestra  speak  it,  fluently. 

The  Horatii  and  Curatii  are  suffi- 
5 ciently  characterized  in  triple  combat. 
Still  more  plaintively  recognizable  is 
Horace's  sister,  Camilla.  She  weeps— 
two  whining  'cellos  for  her  eyes— over 
her  .enemy  lover.  Horace  draws  his 
sword,  and  no  greater  thrusts  fver 
sounded  in  full  orchestra  than  when  in 
Gilbert's  phrase,  he  " drew  his  snicker- 
snee.” For  the  startling  sounds  are  in- 
deed provocative  of  mirth,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  composer  has  made  his 
audience  all  but  present  at  a killing. 

Darius  Milhaud  is  to  bring  here  soon 
some  more  of  the  music  of  the  " Six." 
and  New  York  should  be  more  hospit- 
able to  it  than  was  Boston  to  Honegger, 
when  subscribers  threatened  to  with- 
draw if  the  orchestra  should  play  any- 
more of  It.  Mr.  Monteux's  players  gave 
a great  account  of  themselves  in  the 
novelty,  and  still  greater  in  their  superb 
performance  of  Strauss,  which  ended 
their  first  three  days'  visit  to  town  tm» 
•eason. 


last  twr 
one.  The 

5 first  movement  suffered  somewnu 
j from  a lack  of  instrumental  balar.ct 
'that  did  not  all,  apparently  proccei 
I from  the  scoring. 


venting  nothing  hut  quality  — no 
tricks  He  gives  honest  valve  in  ex- 
cellent technique  and  a touch  that  is 
Tittle  short  of  magical,  and  the  large 

audience  which  gathered  to  hear  him  I , j j ^ L z 

yesterday  afternoon  proved  that  this  ‘ » 

value  Is  known  and  wanted.  I XXJSlOll  IjHlHl 

Of  the  six  In  the  Scriabin  group 
(there  was  also  some  Chopin,  Liszt, 

Bach„  and  some  more)  It  would  be  1 
hard  to  say  which  was  the  best  done. 

I T*he  prelude,  Op.  11>  No.  10,  stood 
out  In  high  relief,  sharp  in  outline 
land  velvety  In  texture.  Then  later 
there  was  a poeme.  (Op.  32,  No.  1) 
like  a spring  in  the  woods,  delicate 
and  tender  and  contrastingly  illusive. 

A morsel  called  “Desir”  touched  on 
a slightly  more  sophisticated  mood, 
yet  ended  in  a shattered  rainbow  of 
sentiment.  The  group  closed  v ith  a 
“warlike  and  proud”  prelude,  frag 
mentary  but  incisive  and  highly 
vitalized.  It  is  too  bad  .hat  strictuie 
■ of  time  prevented  hearing  the  entire 
program.  What  was  heard  was 
memorable.  x 

The  Philharmonic,  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  gave  the  first  .performance  of 
the  season  to  Chaikovsky’s  "Pathe- 
tique,”  eking  out  the  program  with 
Beethoven’s  “Leonore”  overture  No. 

3,  and  ‘Schumann's  concerto  in  A 
minor  for  piano,  in  which  Alfred  Cor- 
tot was  the  soloist.  The  large  crowd 
which  the  Chaikovsky  work  invarl-i 
ably  draws  was  in  evidence  ana 
responded  enthusiastically. 


e 


<1 


V m ' 1 1 may  do  O0taine<! 
from  it.  The  only  thing  of  Importance 
I of  course,  was  to  put  back  everv- 

I Iri  that  practically  could  be  put  hack 
i cnh.ng  foi  Mr.  Chaliapin's  appearance 
1 add  singing  upon  the.  stage, 
j The  part  of  Philip,  which  is  assigned 
I to  him  as  the  baas  part  of  the  opera,  is 
1 c?lii  i m,°'st  Important  one,  but  Mr. 

J1.08  n VSLy  ot  spying  that 
TcTh  'T4Sor  kUs  therr'  ifi  ,hft  head 

i t"“.tflhlc.  The  scenes  in  which  he  ap- 
, Pf  area  ho  made  engrossing  and  at  times 
impressive.  He  is.  of  course,  an 
- nK  f cure— probably  unhistorically, 
-he  rea)  Philip  II.  was  no  suri 


Brahms's  Fourth  had  a colorful,1, 
though  si  ghtly  dragging  reading  yes- 
terday afternoon  when  the  Boston 
Symphony  gave  its  second  concert  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  This  work,  although 
it  was  first  heard  here  thirty-six  years 
ago,  still  seems  full  of  fresh,  lyric 
youth  and  ebullient  spirits,  when  the 
players  will  let  them  out.  The  best 
part  of  the  performance  yesterday  was 
the  second  movement,  andante  mod- 
erato,  which,  unimpaired  by  the  gen- 
eral tendency  to  retard,  swelled  like  a 


By  Deems  T aylor  j i 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Of  the  three  numbers  that  made  tip  j 
the  Philharmonic  program  yester- 
day  afternoon,  two  were  old  friends, 
none  other,  in  fact,  than  "Sehehei  a- 
zade”  and  the  "Marche  Slave,”  and 
as  such  can  be  safely  ignored  Be- 
sides, it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  discuss 
one’s  oldest  friends  in  public.  The 
third,  which  came  first,  was  a sym- 
phony. new  to  New  York,  Daniel 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiei 

(g  -p-ugnA T->"  . 1,1  cdifioJI  I 

Russia  once  had  a group  of  compo;-*  ■ 
.who  came  to  be  called  “The  Five-j  I 
r-ulakireff,  Borodin,  Moussorgsky,  a j 
fir.d  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  It  was  not  >Kl 
ego  and  their  music,  or  a good  dea  d | 

is  more  generally  known  than 
stein’s  ever  was,  though  his  was  if 
only  Russian  music  with  which  Ame  :a  | 
was  familiar  fifty  years  ago.  “The  F:« 
considered  themselves  revohitiona:-! 
but  most  of  their  artistic  priori® 
were,  metaphorically  speaking,  as  ol<is 
the  hills.  Borodin,  who  (as  also  C«» 
Cut;  spoke  for  them,  said  that  Bal-i- 
reff  was  the  hen  that  laid  the  eggs  A 
of  which  the  chicks  came.  Tho  <?; 
were  all  alike,  but  no  sooner  were  J* 
chicks  hatched  than  each  adoptee  * 
plumage  of  its  own  and  flew  awaytt 
flock  by  itself. 

In  music  it  is  hard  to  be  origii 
a nd  now  Paris  (which  is  France,  ft 
will  not  be  for  long)  has  its  “if 
Whose  names  are  Georges  Auric,  L * 
Durey  (Mr.  Philip  Hale  tells  os  if 
already  an  outsider — a fact  which  a 
save  us  from  him),  Darius  Milh;§ 
Francis  Poulenc.  Germaine  Taillefft 
and  Arthur  Honegger.  Some  of  1- 
haud's  music  was  played  here  a T 
years  ago  without  disturbance  of  « 
foundation  of  even  the  foothills  of  R 
art  of  music.  Yesterday  afternooiit 
Carnegie  Hall  Mr.  Monteux,  with  * 
excellent  band  from  Boston,  made!* 
of  New  York’s  ears,  tnerves  and  gK 
nature  with  a symphonic  pantomim  o 
1 pantomimic  symphony,  by  Honeggern 
titled  “Horace  Victorieux.”  It  wt!x 
daring  assault,  but  we  fancy  that  ft 
Horatius  but  the  art  of  music  cam* u 
victorious,  though  the  auricular  ne  ** 
of  the  audience  were  subjected'  tla 
horrendous  trial. 

Symphony  Chaotic  and  Pozzlinil 

A great  deal  of  music  is  playe,#" 
oiehestra!  concerts  nowadays  wS 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  mojr 
pictures  or  pantomimes.  Fe  If 
sp.id  this  before  and  meant  it  inF 
seriousness.  Yesterday  we  felt ! 
need  of  a pictorial  aecompanimenj 
the  “mimed-  symphony  * beesuse  j 
realized  two  minutes  after  the  orej 


■gan  Hin.  ^ 

..;ive  been  helped  In  the  leant  by 
..pv  pictures  or  action.  The  com- 
scr  had  told  us  that  he  was  delinoat- 
7 tho  tale  from  Roman  logendary 
story  of  the  combat  between  the 


i—  y.  out  of  curiosity,  look  at  it  tnougTi'i 
we  hold  our  uoseR;  we  ought  not  to  do 
ask  ed  to  taste  tt. 

That  is  the  end  of  to-day’s  aerraon. 
ft  discourse  justified  by  the  occasion, 
though  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ac- 

K\r  an  nnnlAA-n  K.v  .,..,.  _ t 


Reschilian.  tt  was  Mr,  Pupi's  busy 
< iluy.  While  Mr.  Morarizoni  led 
j “L’Orneolo,"  both  “Don  Carlos”  and 


71) 


•»»»•  WVM«W»»»  w^lwCen  Vil"  ' O l f J t,  uu 

iritti'i  and  the  Curi’atih  ond  the  inur-  (COmpanied  by  an  apology,  because  it 

— , <*t*.  TlfAVATl  t R 1 1 Q i rr\r\->  tinn<  » U ~ , I „ 


» i «i  i i i >tu  hiu  v wi  iniii  « MU  ns  v in  u*  - 

r by  the  victorious  Horatius  of  his 
ter  Camilla  because  of  her  con- 
ised  love  for  one  of  the  men  whom 
had  slain.  So  far  ns  we  could 
Jgo  from  the  music  itself,  we  do  not 
nv  (if  it.  hnd  to  be  a Horntian  story) 
y it  rhould  not  hsvn  been  that  of  the 
e-oyed  Horace  ( Horatius  Codes) 
o held  the  bridge  against  the  Etrus- 


i ncin  me  onugc  against  tne  urui-  , . 

army  and  swam  across  the  Tiber  I 


l * c T ‘ » uwvnunc  i i,  | 

(prevents  us  from  writing  the  w'orda  of 
praise  which  Mr.  Montcux  and  his  men 
challenged  by  an  admirable  perform- 
ance of  Brnhms’s  Symphony  in  E 
minor,  which  we  had  already  heard 
played  well,  though  not  with  so  per- 
fect n sense  of  its  virility  and  euphony 
this  season.  Mr.  Montcux  has  a keen 
ear  for  beauty  and  knows  how  to  pro- 


| ‘‘Pngliacci’’ 
baton. 


were  under  the  former’s 


iLt  t 4 t tyiir 

Pizzetti’s  Music  for  Play 
by  d’Annunzio  ‘Charming 
arid  Full  of  Ingenuity’ 


piano  recital  of  tho  season 
afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hull, 
ltted  for  the  consideration  of 
audionco  a popular  program, 
g such  mini  bora  as  Weber's 
Brilliant,”  a Chopin  group 
5 tho  B flat  minor  sonata, 
t pieces  of  his  own,  and  even 


of 


■'ll  ll 


is.  ut- 


il is  armor — that  or  any  ether  talo 
ich  might  bo  associated  in  fancy 
h trumpet  alarms,  strangled  wood- 

nils,  roll  of  drums  and  tho  noise  of 
niob,  relieved  at  intervals  by  sup- 
! sedly  sentimental  droolings  and 
-t  Minings.  We  could  not  guess  at  any 
li.sne  whether  the  Curntii  or  the  friends 
Horstius  Were  getting  their  wind- 
slltten,  and  could  only  bv  an 
contrive  to  fancy  that’  Ca- 
lad  received  her  quietus  when  the 
~c  to  an  abrupt  stop.  This  shows 
. In  Honegger’s  programmatic 
n:  ,c  jisic  Ic  of  the  advanced  order.  When 
ten  inscriptive  music  began  (which  means 
lit  when  music  of  one  order  had  its 
in  imitations  of  the  sounds 
1 tie  by  beasts  and  birds)  it  was  pos-  ! 
o do  something  like  this.  Years  j 
e were  initiated  into  the  bear 
i of  the  Iroquois  Indians  up  in  the 
e Nations  Reserve  in  Canada,  near 
r(‘or<l-  The  Cayuga  chief  who 
c.  ed  us  up  3nd  down  a room  dur- 
t;'e  ceremony  grunted  a song  as  he 
so.  We  noted  the  sequence  of 
is  and  the  words,  which  sounded 
'Ook-wah-lee,  ook-wah-Iee,’’  and 
Ion  we  asked  for  an  interpretation 
re  told  “That’s  the  way  bear  walk 
> log.  ’ And  it  was  quite  satisfactory, 

3 ause  it  was  savage  music. 

School  Renounces  All  Codes 
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The  twolfth  symphony'  concert 
vouchsafed  to  New*  York  within  6ome 
days  was  that  of  the  Philharmonic 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  Its 
central  feature  was  Schumann’s  piano 
forto  concerto,  tho  solo  part  played  by 
Alfred  Cortot.  Beforo  it  came  the 
Beethoven  overture  “Leonore  No.  3”; 
after  it  Tschaikoffsky’s  “Pathetic” 
symphony*.  The  concerto  was  played  in 
a manly  and  musicianly  style,  but  not 
with  the  full  measure  of  poetic  grace 
which  the  gentle  element  in  the  com- 
poser's character  put  into  it. 

I Chaliapin  Reveals 
j Many-Sided  Philip  j 

If  one,  inspired  by  Velasquez  and  ro- 
mance, should-  conjure  up  a mental 
image  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  it  might 
well  be  very  like  the  Philip  of  Feodor 
Chaliapin,  who  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here  as  that  monarch  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan,  in  “Don 
Carlos,”  and  showed  that  he  could  be 
as  effective  as  a king  of  Spain  as  in 
the  part  of  a Russian  czar. 

Emphasizing  the  dramatic  value  of  i 

|.  his  part,  he  gave  a Philip  of  many 

Jlut  Mr.  Honegger  is  an  educated  i aspects;  at  first  a character  to  detest,® 
rasician.  plainly  cerebral,  possibly  i j hut  sympathize  with  later  on — one  of 
s|  lethlng  more.  It  is  the  something  1 ! cold,  confident  arrogance  was  his  at- 
the  eerehral  nn.Uw  titude  in  the  first  act,  while  in  the 

second  he  was  magnificent  to  behold—  ft 
but  yet  not  sure  of  his  power,  fearful 
of  disaster.  The  best  scene  was  the  , 
(soliloquy,  usually  omitted,  which  opens  1 
the  third  act.  Here  he  gave  a vivid 
impression  of  mental  anguish  and  > 
.(despair,  borne  out  by  a soft  voice  of: 

' unusual  beauty.  Applause,  of  course,  jj 
was  prolonged,  but  Mr.  Chaliapin 
-J signed  for  silence  and  repeated  the 
last  part  of  the  scene.  This,  dramati- 
I cally,  was  a pity,  for  it  broke  the  spell; 
Mr.  Chaliapin  had  stepped  out  of  the 
| character,  he  was  no  longer  the  suffer- 
j ing  Spanish  king,  but  a singer  re- 
peating a well-sung  arial  But  then, 
what  is  drama  when  it  conflicts  with 
fame  ? 

Mi-.  Chaliapin  was,  undoubtedly,  the  t 
central  figure,  but  there  were  others, 
and  others  who  did  very  Veil;  espe- 
cially- Mr.  De  Luca  as  the  faithful  com- 
panion, Rodrigo.  His  voice  was  re- 


' 


rtre  than  the  cerebral  quality'  of  his 
■sj. position  that  discomfits  us. ' The  in- 
gjiious  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  to  whose  pro- 
iPJ.m  notes  we  turned  ftir  guidance, 
i»  mates  that  the  Six  (now  reduced  to 
tl  I-  ive  by  the  ostracism  of  Durev) 
h e no  code  of  law  which  they  all  re- 
sect, no  rule  of  artistic  conduct,  no 
sj  principle  except  that  each  one  shall 
dlas  he  pleases.  Yet  Mr.  Honegger 
hi  studied  with  good  masters,  and 
“ ':i*de  plain,  even  in  this  dis- 
njiisiul  tone  phantasmagoria,  that  he 
the  techniques  of  musical  com- 
vition.  TVhy,  ha  even  invents  n 
«me  and  pursues  it  fugally  for  a 
e space.  We  don’t  know  why,  but 
know  tnat  he  does  because  we 
d the  short  fugato.  Knowing  the 
Vs,  however,  he  applies  them  ap- 
\l!y  f we  must  not  forget  the  mod- 
i' * layman  in  the  presence  of  a 


p1 


fe  Professor)  to"dcfeat^t‘he'  ends 

■ ilonegge^ ' is  pTrLTanTJf'ti,  l <•  I Pan'on-  Rodrigo.  His  voice  was  re- 
nJuciana8  to  have”  fait  th«f  ^e„lasi  : markably  pure  and  pleasing,  while  the 

i- 


ten  tne  spoil  o 
Wj'ner  and  profitably  to  have  as  aim  i 
T “i  ®aY!  MRhaud  (we  are  agair 


dramatic  element  was  well  brought  out 
in  his  scenes  with  the  king  and  Don 
Varlos,  and  especially  his  death  scene. 
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his  due  applause  in  an  unaccompanied 
appearance  before  the  curtain. 

Mr.  Martinelli  was  in  good  voice  as 
Don  Carlos,  a properly  passionate  lover 
with  ringing  tones  that  rarely  if  ever 
were  rough.  Both  these  artists 
of  “bel  canto”  were  in  contrast  to  Mr. 
Chaliapin,  who  laid  the  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  dram'atic  aspect,  the  les9 
on  the  vocalization — not,  of  course, 
that  one  can  or  would  dissect  Mr. 
Chaliapin’s  performance.  Its  effective- 
ness was  obvious. 

As  Elizabeth  of  Valois  Frances 
Peralta  seemed  nervous  at  first  and, 
while  her  voice  was  pleasing  if  not 
pushed,  effort  caused,  barring  some 
clear,  strong  high  notes,  an  effect  of 
strain,  .ieanne  Gordon  was  in  very 
fair  voice  as  the  Princess  of  Eboli, 
without  neglecting  the  action;  while 
Leon  Rothier,  the  grand  inquisitor, 
held  up  his  end  well  in  his  argument 
with  the  king.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
an  unusually  interesting  perform- 


j-Men  to  Mr.  Hale  for  the  infoTm-|^^S= 
u . I he  evidence  lies,  perhaos,  in  his  lt  was  Plcasing  to  note  that  he  won 
• V V;at:0r}  of  themes  with  the  people 
r im!.Jt0s’4aw  1,13  contrapuntaI 
Bu.t,/^ner'a  themes  are 
ie  ■ y a. ways  illuminative,  and  his  in- 
ti of  them  makes  for  beauty— 

t weinftlCvWhen  th,e  drama  demands 

■-eiiythem  muddlly  and  unintermit- 

hiUMr  lwe  fU'St  i,mPress,it»1.  we  feel 
Honeggers  themes  have  as 
■ lixeness  to  the  personages  and 
a;°Pa  his  story  as  they  have  to 
■robiem  in  Euclid,  and  that  his 
-p  mation  to  them  of  the  technics  of 
o.Dosuion  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 

0 ronfe  aST*eab1lcneS3  of  sensation, 

K? C an.d  e,evate  the  fancy  or 

-u  ..nation,  to  create  what  we  mav 

V which""  bta*Uty’  or  arouso  emo- 
o,  which  might  have  an  uplift  but 

S'  bewilderment  of  sense 
lj.^+4  "?’i  wh-'-b  he  may  nay  is  un- 
Mintional,  unexpected  and  novel. 

i Public  \crdict  Desired 

1 these  things  there  are 
ThLf  ™od,*’'n  “Stheticians  who  will 
’*  - hr,e„fha3,  crea-ed  art  and  that 

do  not  admire  ,t  now  we  shall 
we  become  familiar  with  it 
proposition  we  doubt.  It  could 
i.  be4  to  a test,  however.  Lot 
I Hpnteux  (or  Mr.  Damrosch,  who 
' :',eTe-  has  also  included  the  work 

4 ,'l,-amSforSthrPert0irS)  p!ace  H Pn 

cii*  v-  0r,  four  c°ncerts  - 

..  iccession.  Tnen  let  the  public 

"if  | A b!:re,d.'n  th*  ettendance  and 
eeeption  given  to  the  music.  It  : 

|10t  askmg^  too  much.  tve  j 

. Mi  “2?  S 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

j Mr.  Paderewski  played  his  pianoforte  I 
concerto  in  A minor  a few  weeks  be- 
1 fore  the  outbreak  of  the  World  . 

| War  at  a concept  of  the  Boston  OrcheB-  j 
1 tra  in  1914.  It  was  a considerable) 
period  before  the  world  had  begun  to 
divide  its  attention  between  the  Polish  I 
(patriot  and  the  musician.  We  had  | 
'heard  it  from  him  and  also  from  Miss! 
Kathnrino  Goodson,  and  though  we  | 
thought  highly  of  its  generally  serene  I 
beauty,  much  of  it  a reflex  of  the  com-  | 
poser  of  whose  works  he  seemed  the  i r 
supreme  interareter,  we  had,  and  still 
have,  a higher  admiration  for  his  Polish 
Fantasia  as  an  expression— a strong,- 
truthful  expression — of  nationalism  in  I, 
music.  His  presence  in  a box  at  the  , 
concert  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  yes-  j 
te relay  afternoon  was  not  only  the  oc-  j 
casion  of  a popular  tribute  to  him  as 
n man  of  political  affairs,  it  also  led  to 
a generous  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
work  of  Mr  Ernest  Schelling,  who 
played  the  solo  part  ofHhe  concerto — a 
little  larger  appreciation,  we  fancy,  than 
it  would  have  received  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Had  he  played  it  him- 
self there  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
a greater  outpouring  of  beauty  and  an 
incomparably  greater  demonstration  of 
delight.  As  it  was,  it  furnished  forth 
a gladsome  moment  and  lent  eclat  to 
the  affair. 

The  concerto  was  preceded  by  Mo- 
zart’s Symphony  in  G minor,  in  which 
Schubert  (we  believe  it  was)  said  he 
could  hear  the  singing  of  angels,  and 
three  movements  of  the  incidental 
music  composed  by  Pizzetti  for  D’An- 
nunzio’s play  “La  Pisanella,”  which 
was  on  Mr.  Damrosch’s  list  a week  ago 
last  Thursday.  Charming  music  this, 
full  of  ingenuity,  and  archaic  grace  in 
the  final  movement,  which,  were  our 
fancy  not  occasionally  inclined  to  his- 
torical excursions,  would  have  left  us 
wondering  that  it  was  set  as  a dance  j 
for  an  intoxicated  queen.  Its  modal 
characteristics  would  sooner  have  sug- 
gested that  it  was  one  of  the  dances 
which  used  to  be  performed  in 
churches — as  is  the  custom  to  this  day 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  As  it  was 
i it  came  as  an  amiable  associate  in 
1 memory  with  Vaughan  Williams’s  fan- 
| tasy  on  a hymn  by  Thomas  Tallis,  per- 
formed a few  days  ago,  introduced  to 
us  last  March  by  Mr.  Damrosch  and 
performed  again  here  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  last  Thursday. 
Experiments  with  the  old  ecclesiastical 
(or,  if  you  wish,  Greek)  modes  may 
I lead  the  young  composers  of  to-day 
i into  finer  fields  than  their  present  ef- 
j forts  to  find  new  harmonic  and  instru- 
| mental  colors. 

Thibaud  Delights  Again 

Jacques  Jhibaud  has  been  away  twe 
years.  Perhaps  that  is  why  th?  violii 
(recital  which  he  gave  yesterday  after 
10011  in  the  Town  Hall  was  heard  by  ar 
udience  which,  while  large,  did  nol 
[uite  fill  the  hall.  Certainly  the  fine 
laying  which  he  did  was  no  surprise 
to  many  present  who  had  heard  hin 
on  previous  occasions,  and  those  C 
(horn  it  was  a discovery  testified  to 
this  by  increasing  evidence  of  /appre 
elation,  until  at  the  close,  after  he  hui 
played  a taxing  program  and  four  en 
cores,  they  were  still  persistently  de 
, "landing  a fifth.  Only  when  this  wa: 
i given  did  they  let  him  go. 


,/  the  Schulz-Evler  transcription 
Johann  Strauss’s  ‘‘Bluo  Danube.” 

| Tho  recital  offered  material  sufll- 
I elent  for  a column  essay,  but  alasl- 
lt  was  a day  of  much  music.  Tho  per- 
formance of  the  sonata  was  perhaps 
the  forthstandlng  Item,  though  tho 
exquisite  cameo  of  the  valae  must  not 
’be  forgotten.  But  the  B flat  minor 
sonata  has  suffered  so  long  and  so 
bitterly  at  the  hands  of  mere  artisans 
that  every  time  a master  plays  If  tho 
composition  Is  born  anew. 

There  ought  to  be  a book  or  at  least 
a pamphlet  about  all  the  '“readings” 
since  Rubinstein’s.  Rachmaninoff  had 
his  own  conception  and  his  own  Idio- 
syncrasies. He  made  not  a dramatic 
but  a baldly  theatrical  pause  between 
the  first  part  of  the  funeral  march  and 
the  cantilena.  He  played  the  can- 
tilena anything  but  a battuta.  There 
was  much  leaning  about  between  the 
bars.  No  one,  not  even  a newly  risen 
ghost  or  a trance  conkbrlng  psychic, 
could  have  marched  to  It. 

And  that  was  Rachmaninoff’s  point. 
The  cantilena,  according  to  him,  did 
not  belong  to  the  march.  Well,  the 
caprice  of  the 1 artist  has  always  ex- 
isted. But  lt  was  more  than  caprice. 
Say,  better,  the  royal  prerogatives  of 
genius  transcend  the  privileges  of 
mere  talent.  Rachmaninoff  thundered 
the  procession  to  the  grave.  There  a 
serene  voice  sang  a requiem.  Then 
the  cortege  moved  away,  receding 
slowly  into  the  purple  distances  of 
hazy  soupd  till  silence  fell  and  the 

wind  rose  to  sweep  over  the  newly 
fade  ,erfVe'  not  a motet  and  tear 

SfsTfun  fdUt3a  C0'd’  hard’  cruel 
th  1 l °f  dead  autumn  leaves  and 
the  prophecy  of  sudden  winter 

I f a genuinely  large  and  pro- 

foundly moving  interpretation  of  a 
beautiful  composition  which  has  been 
well  nigh  done  to  death,  ft  tho  emi 

S.ST"  “ “fit 

S nee  he  came  to  this,  country  this 
alone  would  have  sudeed  to  make 
known  the  advent  of  a master.  About 

Uli  thoanfferlSt‘C  quaHUes  f0Und  m 

aU  the  playing  of  this  artist  no  new 

o?7heCfirV9  daM-  He  13  a 

tricks  ! x°  and  he  has  a11  the 
boar*  * f he  magrician  the  key- 
ard  from  a staccato  as  full  of  sharp 
angles  and  elementary  colors  as  a 
Prism  to  pedahpg  and  pressure  touch 

donna^0  tM  Plan°  a lyrlc 
AH  this  has  been  said  before.  And 
so,  too,  xhas  it  been  said  that  in  the 
madpnS  °<  Rachman’noff  we  are  again 

ma.de  cerUm  of  the  proclamatio^  of 

b ^ spiritual  force,  much  bigger 
than  the  piano  playing.  But  such 
things  ought  to  be  repeated  Rach 
mamnoff  does  large  things  and  in  his 

se!fn  Jcny-d,Thereby  1,0  him! 

..TT  according  to  Emerson's  dictum 
Ho  Is  great  who  Is  what  he  Is  from 

oXrs.”^3  Wh°  neVer  nemln^u^Tf 


ance  of  the  Ver<li  opera.  With  the  ’ Mr  ThiWo'i.'dV  r 

king’s  scenes  in  the  third  act  left  in,  : and  silkv^ 

the  opening  exposition  was  omitted,  ! and  inc;^jVe  a„d  ’his  iihr^"18  38 
but  this  hiatus  in  the  plot  did  not  1 d ...ncAM,ve  Jani,h,s  P.hrase.®  .»*  deli 
l bother  the  audience. 


cately  etched.  There  is  nothing  per 

‘L’Oracolo”  " arid”  “Pagliacci”  filled  e a df  n! e c o i t t ° ^ ?e  takes  uf 
the  evening.  The  drama  of  Chinatown  4P1;?._  a lr  on.e  having 

was  generally  well  done,  with  Mr. 


Scotti’s  acting  of  the  villain’s  part,  a3 
usual,  perhaps  the  chief  feature,  along 
with  Miss  Bori’s  singing  as  Ah-Yoe, 
and  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Didur  as  Win- 
Shee.  Mario  Chamlee  was  in  good 
voice  as  the  ill-starred  San-Fuy,  with 
other  parts  taken  by  Miss  Telva  and 
Messrs.  D’Angelo  and  Audisio.  In 
“Pagliacci”  Mr^Danise  varied  the  pro- 
logue (a  well  sung  one)  by  appearing 
in  a swallow-tail  coat  instead  of  the 
usual  clown’s  costume.  Elizabeth  Reit- 
berg,  in  her  second  Metropolitan  ap- 
pearance, was  a very  satisfactory 
Nedda,  her  voice  being  strong  and 
smooth  after  having  been  warmed  up 
In  the  ’Bird  Song.”  It  did  not  seem, 
however,  to  be  primarily  a coloratura 
voice.  Morgan  Kingston  was  a worthy 


3rs  mav  offer’  f/T  "alerf  Uon*!  Cani0>  although  seeming  to  aim  at. 

say  it  is  their  dutv  VI’  beca“?e  m,or®.  souad  aad  co,or  tha”  the  limits 
r duty  to  do  so.  We  °f  his  voice  allowed,  with  other  parts 
’ i taken  bv  Messrs.  Paltrinieri  and 

— iiu 
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something  to  say  and  proceeds  to  sav  | 
it.  His  expressive  zeal  led  him  into 
some  extravagances  yesterday.  The) 
adagio  of  the  Bruch  G minor  con- 
certo was  a shade  too  slow  and  done 
with  a little  too  much  “portamento,” 
and  an  excess  of  energy  in  the  allegro 
energico  made  some  slightly  rough 
places.  But  the  Fantaisie  in  C major  by 
Georges  Hfie  was  given  effectively,  and 
.the  Sonata  in  JE  minor  by  Veracini- 
balm  on  with  beautiful  tone  and  a sim- 
ple dignity  of  style  eminentll  fitting. 

There  were  short  numbers  by  Rim- 
, sky-Korsakow,  Granados  and  Wieniaw- 
Iski.  Charles  Hart  was  the  accompanist. 

| T,’c  audience  included  several  well 
j known  musicians. 

Rachmaninoff  Giv 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

In  a day  of  much  music  a great 
-nusician  stood  forth  conspicuous. 


Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  the  distinguished  y voice6 d her  ariaa  well.  Her 
Russian  composer  and  pianist,  gav/  Sh°W  to  advan^e  la  ‘he 


GIVES  “AT  HOME-  RECITAL 

Marguerlta  Sylva,  mezzo-soprano  gave 

rSSri 

« i snSS 

spirit  and  dramatic  ability.  , 


City  Symphony  Orchestra  Assisted] 
*>y  3IIss  Hellish. 

Century  Cr  ^steJ^tL  V ^ ! 
Faust.  Dlrk^  Foch, 

cracker’'  °"ftred  Ta®'*a^owsky’s  “Nut! 
racker  Suite,  the  entr’acte  from  “The 

u the-  Madonna.”  Schubert’s 

Marche  Mllitaire.”  the  andante  canU- 

No  1r°anISAvalhk°^Sky'S  Strlnff  Quartet, 
D^ce>  Web®ra  Invitation  to  the 

i-o^dm  C'!!fh  8a.ng  ber  arias  «D;  Her 


so 


•'Jewel  Song"  and' there  was  some  lack' 
of  feeling  and  smooth  legato  noticeable 
in  both  her  offerings.  But  her  high 
notes  -were  full  and  lyric  In  tone  and  1 
delicately  shaded.  The  orchestra  has  im- . 
proved.  The  strings  need  drilling  and’ 
lack  of  unity  was  apparent  in  the  pizzi- 
cato yesterday.  But  the  quality  of  tone  j 
Is  much  better  and  consistent  improve-  ] 
ment  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  ; 
A large  audience  applauded  generously. 


Sunday  \ ight  Opera  Concert.  I 

A new  and  musically  avid  element  in- 
creased the  usual  large  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  night  concert  at  the  Motropoli-  ‘ 
tan.  drawn  by  the  first  appearance  in 
these  programs  of  Elizabeth  ltethberg.  , 
soprano,  and  Curt  Taugher.  tenor,  both  , 
recently  acquired  German  stars  of  the 
Gatti-Casazza  forces.  Marie  Suudelius 
and  Erna  Rubcnstein  were  the  other 
soloists. 


Galli-Curct  Acclaimed. 


Galli-Curci,  assisted  by  Manuel  Beren- 
guer.  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels,  pian- 
ist. appeared  in  what,  is  announced  as 
her  only  recital  of  the  season  and  was 
unanimously  acclaimed  by  the  capacity  . 
audience  which  thronged  the  Hippodrome  I 
last  evening.  She  confined  her  efforts 
to  a dozer,  beautiful  ballads,  a German 
lieder  and  the  valse  song  from  "Romeo 
et  Juliette,"  about  a dozen  numbers  on  i 
the  set  program.  She  leaves  this  week  to 
begin  her  engagements  with  the  Chicago  | 
Opera  Company  and  later  will  appear  atj 
the  Metropolitan- 


Norfolk  Music 


By  A.  E.  Magnell 

The  announcement  just  made  by  Carl 
Stoeckel,  of  Norfolk,  Conn.,  that  the 
Norfolk  Music  Festival  will  be  omitted 
next  June  is  received  with  regret, 
especially  among  music  lovers.  The 
In  giving  notice  of  the  omission  ot 
the  festival  next  June  Mr.  Stoeckel 
holds  out  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future.  The 
reason  for  not  planning  for  concerts 
next  June  is  that  Mr.  Stoeckel’s  busi- 
ness interests  require  the  time  needed 
to  makg  arrangements  for  the  concerts. 

Bostoli,  in  particular,  regrets  the 
. decision  to  omit  the  concerts  next 
June.  George  W.  Chadwick  and  Edgar 
Burlingame  Hill  were  composers  of 
works  first  performed  in  these  con- j 
certs.  The  importance  and  value  of  j 
the  Norfolk  festivals  appears  from  a | 
listing  of  first  American  performances, 
as  follows: 


In  the  performance  of  the  composi- 
tions an  idea  which  originated  with 
the  Litchfield  County  Literary  Club,  an 
organization  quite  as  distinctive  as 
the  Litchfield  County  Choral  Society, 
under  whose  auspices  the  festivals  are 
nominally  held,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice to  have  the  orchestra  or  chorus 
directed  by  the  composer.  The  in- 
stances in  which  the  composer  was  not 
present  have  been  the  exception.  S. 
Coleridge-Taylor  came  from  England 
to  conduct  “The  Bamboola,”  Nicola 
Laucella  from  New  York,  Percy  Grain- 
ger from  New  York  and  Jean  Sibelius 
from  Finland.  Sir  Charles  Vllllers 
Stanford,  the  English  composer,  is  the 
only  foreign  composer  who  did  not  ap- 
pear to  conduct  his  own  concerts,  be- 
ing kept  away  because  of  the  war  in 
1915.  Others  have  come  from  the  most : 
distant  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Soloists  who  have  been  heard  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  prominent 
American  singers.  Mme.  Louise  Homer 
appeared  most  frequently  between  1908 
and  1920.  Alma  Gluck,  Frieda  Hempel, 
Florence  Hinkle,  Merle  Alcock,  Marga- 
ret Keyes  and  Anna  Case  have  sung 
for  several  successive  years.  Among 
men  singers  have  been  Paul  Althouse, 
Clarence  Whitehill,  Lambert  Murphy, 
Orville  Harrold,  Fred  Patton  and 
Herbert  'Witherspoon. 

Among  violinists  and  pianists  have 
been  Maud  Powell,  Fritz  Kreisler, 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  Kathleen  Parlow,  C 
Sergei  Rachmaninoff  and  Percy  Grain- 
ger. Richmond  P.  Paine,  conductor  J 
emeritus,  took  charge  of  the  concerts  j 
up  to  1916,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Mees  also  j 
directed  for  many  years.  Henry 
Shmitt,  of  New  York,  directed  orches- 
tra pieces  occasionally. 

At  the  first  concert,  given  in  1899, 
the  instruments  were  an  organ  and 
harp.  Theodore  Thomas’s  orchestra 
played  for  concerts  following,  and 
since  1908  the  orchestras,  numbering 
usually  sixty  pieces,  were  assembled 
from  members  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. 

Originally  on©  concert-  was  given  in 


1908 —  “King  Gorrn,  the  Grim,”  by  j 

Horatio  Parker.  ! 

1909 —  “Noel,”  by  George  W.  Chadwick.  - 

1910 —  “The  Bamboola,”  by  S.  Coleridge  ( 
Taylor. 

1911 —  “North,  East,  South,  West,  sym-  [, 
phony,  by  Henry  Hadley. 

1912 —  “Aphrodite,”  symphonic  fantasy, 
by  George  W.  Chadwick;  can- 
tata, “A  Tale  of  Old  Japan”;  j 
“Negro  Air”  and  concerto  for, 
violin  and  orchestra,  by  S.  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. 

1913 —  “New  England,”  symphony,  by 
Edgar  Stillman  Kelly;  “Negro 
Rhapsody,”  by  Henry  F.  Gilbert. 

1914 —  “Lucifer,”  tone  poem,  by  Henry 
Hadley;  “From  the  Prairie,”  by 
S.  Coleridge  - Taylor;  “Aallat- 
taret,”  orchestral  tone  poem,  by 
Jean  Sibellius. 

1915 —  “Concerto  for  Pianoforte,'  by  Sir 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford;  "Tarn 
o’  Shanter,”  symphony  poem,  by 
George  W.  Chadwick;  concerto  1 
for  violin,  by  Frederick  A.  Stock,  i 

1916 —  “Hora  Mystica,”  symphonic  poem, 


by  Charles  M.  Loefiler;  “In  a 


Nutshell,”  for  orchestra  and 


piano,  by  Percy  Grainger, 
oay 
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1917 —  “Irish  Rhapsody  No.  6,  by  Sir 

Charles  Villiers  Stanford;  ‘Ser- 
mon in  Stone,”  symphony,  by 
John  Aide n Carpenter;  ‘‘Sy™- 1 
phonic  Impression  of  White  j 
House,”  by  Nicola  Laucella;  , 
“The  Warriors,”  imaginary  bal- 1 
let,  by  Percy  Grainger,  j 

1918 —  “Land  of  Our  HeartB,”  patriotic 


hymn,  by  George  W.  Chadwick; 
“The  Dream  of  Mary,” 


cantata 

for  chorus  and  orchestra,  by 
Horatio  Parker;  Symphony  for 
orchestra,  David  Stanley  Smith; 
“Verdun,”  for  orchestra,  Sir 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford. 

1919—  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  for  or-  j 
chestra,  by  Edgar  Stillman  Kel- 
ley; “Lyric  Suite  No.  2,”  by  Vic- 
tor Kolar. 

1920 —  "Prelude  to  the  Trojan  Women’ 
after  the  drama  of  Euripides,  by 
Edgar  Burlingame  Hill. 

1921—  “In  Old  Virginia,”  overture  by 
John  Powell. 

3922 — “Pastoral  Symphony,”  by  R. 
Vaughan  Williams;  “Anniver- 
sary,” overture,  by  George  Chad- 
wick; “Slovakian  Rhapsody,”  by 

, Victor  Kolar. 


a church  in  the  village.  Then  for  fiv 
years  concerts  were  given  at  the  at 
mory  in  Winsted,  while  since  1906  the. 
have  been  held  in  the  “music  shed 
erected  on  the  Stoeckel  estate,  White' 
side.  The  original  structure  was  in- 
tended only  for  temporary  use,  but  a 
permanent  building,  166  by  59  feet,  wa; 
constructed.  The  shed  has  a stage  foi 
the  accommodation  of  500  and  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  near- 
ly 2,000. 

The  capacity  was  taxed  at  ever} 
concert. 

No  admission  fee  was  charged,  ad 
mittance  being  by  card,  members 
the  chorus  being  given  first  preferenc 
for  invitations,  a specified  numbei 
always  being  laid  aside  for  them.  A 
small  section,  however,  was  reserved 
for  distinguished  guests.  The  demand 
for  tickets  was  countrywide.  Requests! 
have  come  from  as  far  as  California 
but  even  the  patrons  of  the  concerts 
are  regulated  by  the  limitations  placed 
and  admission  was  as  much  sought  for 
and  desired  as  to  a Yale-Harvnrd  foot- 
ball game.  The  popularity  of  the  con- 
certs and  the  wishes  of  the  music 
world  led  to  holding  concerts  on  two 
days,  then  three,  and  finally  five  days. 
Then  the  musicians’  union  servedj 
notice  of  limitations  for  rehearsals 
and  the  concerts  were  reduced  to  three. 

The  purpose  inspiring  the  organiza-| 
tion  of  these  concerts  and  their  pro- 
motion is  a sincere  love  of  the  art  of 
music.  Personal  aggrandizement  was 
never  in  evidence. 

It  was  Mrs.  Stoeckel  who  inspired 
the  present  organization.  Her  father, 
Robbins  Battell,  was  -one  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  of  Litchfield  County 
and  a composer  of  ability.  Every  year 
one  of  his  compositions  is  sung  in  his 
memory.  He  directed  the  music  of 
Litchfield  County  Centennial  mil 


The  Winsted  Choral  Society  wasr  in- 
vited to  join  with  the  club  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Litchfield  County 
Choral  Union  was  organized. 

The  inspiring  motive  was  to  pre- 
sent music  in  its  highest  form  and 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Battell. 
-The  Salisbury  Choir,  the  Canaan 
/Chorus  and  the  Torrington  Musical  So-  j 
iyciety,  all  organized  between  1904  and  j 
1906,  came  into  the  union. 

Rehearsals  were  held  under  the  di-  j 
rection  of  capable  instructors,  and  con- I 
certs  preliminary  to  the  big  festival 
were  held  in  their  respective  com-  1^ 
munities.  Their  total  membership  is  . 
probably  700,  active  and  honorary.  , 
Race  and  creed  are  unquestioned;  ages  , 
run  from  eighteen  to  sixty  years. 

From  the  small  societies  the  festi- 
val chorus  of  450  voices  has  always 
been  selected.  Some  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  last  concert  were  charter 
members  of  the  organization  and  have 
never  missed  a meeting. 

To-day  a casual  visitor  in  Norfolk 
may  enter  the  country  store  and  hear 
discussed  intelligently  the  respective 
merits  of  the  compositions  of  Haydn, 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  or  the  ability  of 
KreiBler,  Zimbalist,  Paderewski  or 
other  instrumentalists  by  men  who  are 
plainly  agriculturists.  Question  one 
and  he  will  say: 

“We  hicks  have  grown  up  in  an  at-  ' 
mosphere  of  only  the  best  music,  and  j 
most  of  us  know  personally  the  world’s 
best  artists,  so  we  talk  music  more’n 
we  do  crops.” 

Regret  that  concerts  should  be 
omitted  even  for  one  year  is  keen 
among  tho  townspeople  and  is  now  the  I 
sole  topic  of  conversation. 

Cracker  barrel  talk  is  that  the  con-  j 
certs  were  an  annual  expense  of  about 
$26,000  to  Mr.  Stoeckel.  Townspeople  | 
point  to  the  high  salaried  soloists,  the 
expense  of  bringing  composers  from  j 
foreign  countries  and  the  expenses  of  > 
sixty  orchestral  players  for  a week—  j 
and  not  one  penny  received  from  the 
concerts. 


Lester  Donahue  offered  an  un 
ventiona!  and  generally  inters* tin 
program  of  piano  music  at  the  Town 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon, 
with  Liszt's  Variations  on  a 
■Theme,  dipping  into  modernism 
Debussy's  “Poissons  d’Or,’’  Jo 
Ireland’s  “The  Island  Spell”  and  d 
Falla’s  “Andalusia,”  glancing  into  a 
somewhat  hazy  future  with  Scria- 
bin’s fifth  sonata,  and  coming  safely 
hack  into  the  salon  with  Liadoff’3 
“Barcarolle,”  Godowsky’s  “Alt 
Wien”  and  Balakireff’s  “l6laroey.” 
The  Liszt  number  had  good  to 
^nd  a disarming  sincerity  of  feeling 
but  packed  plan,  somewhat,  reaching 
several  climaxes,  of  which  the  last 
was  by  no  means  the  most  impres 
sive.  In  this,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
pieces,  Mr.  Donahue’s  pedalling  was 
not  above  reproach.  It  wanted  defi- 
niteness. Sometimes  it  followed  the 
harmonic  scheme  and  sometimes,  for 
no  discernible  reason,  it  did  not.  so 
; that  several  passages  that  should 
have  had  clarity  as  well  as  sonority 
were  badly  blurred. 

] He  played  the  Debussy  piec 
charmingly,  and  probably  got  all 
there  was  to  be  had  out  of  Irelands 
by  no  means  pregnant  work.  The  de- 
Falla  had  vigor  and  attractive  color. 

Mr.  Donahue  lias  an  ingratiatin 
tone  and  his  technique  shows  evi- 
dences of  hard  work  since  his  las' 
appearance  here.  He  played  tb 
Scriabin  sonata  rather  well  but  a bi 
splashily.  It  is  based  on  tho  Russian 
composer’s  famous  orchestral  “Poctnr 
de  l’Extose,”  and  so  should  be  wel 
liked  by  those  to  whom  the  large 
work  is.  significant.  It  must  he  con- 
fessed that  one, listener  heard  moi 
extase  than  logic  in  it-  Serial*! 
seemed  to  be  more  successful  at  fee 
ing  that)  at  communicating. 
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Romeo  et  Juliette, 


Bj  \V.  .J.  II  knugbaov.* 

’T.-e  second  performance  of  Gounod  sj, 


“Romeo  etbjulidtte”  took  place  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve-j 
ring.  It  was  heard  by  a large  audi-j 
ence.  which  manifested  its  pleasure  ini 
unmistakable  manner.  The  perform -1 
1 ance  was  in  almost  every  respect  anj 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  On 
the  previous  occasion  most  of  the 
principal  singers  were  -sadly  afflic  ted 
with  nervousness,  and  some  of  their 
| best  laid  plans,  lil^e  those  of  Mr. 

I Burns's  mice  and  men.  were  prone  to 
1 “gang  aft  aglee'."  But  last  (evening 
they  all  felt  sure  of  themselves  a id 
mode  their  poii»is  with  cevtaintv. 

The  head  of  the  house  of  Capa/*:  j 
had  undergone  a delightful  rejuvena-j 
\ tion.  He  had  knocked  off  the  wrinkiesi 
and  feebleness  of  thirty-odd  winters] 

I and  appeared  as  a hale  and  heart  j 
gentleman  of  some  fifty  summers,  able] 
to  swing  a sword  or  tread  a measure 
with  the  best  of  Diem  and  not  to  bef;jg 
frightened  by  all  the  Montagues  '-A  Ip 
Verona.  Mr.  Didur.  who  impersonate®.' 
Father  Capulet  in  this  noteworthy  re- 
i vival,  lias  done  well  to  lessen  the  num- 
l her  of  his  gray  hairs.  The  thoughtful 


Lester  Donahue,  American  pu 
gave  a recital  yesterday  afternoon 
Town  Hall.  Mr.  Donahue  is  no  strange! 
to  local  audiences  and  some  of  th*| 
music  h©  offered  was  also  faroil 
Liszt's  “Weinen  Klagen”  variations  ' 
a theme  of  Bach  led  the  program.  Thi 
pretentious  composition  has  excited  th| 
interest  of  several  pianists  thisose 
but  there  has  been  no  evidence  that  i| 
absorbed  Uie  attention  of  music  lov 
It  is  a very  tiresome  piece  and  ougn 
to  be  permitted  to  retire  once  more  tat  i 
the  obscurity  which  it  so  long  enjoytt-rl 
Mr.  Donahue  did  better  for  himsel 
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and  his  art  when  he  performed  Dt  ; 
bussy’s  “Poissons  d'Or.  Ireland  s auH 


Island  Spell.”  de  Falla’s  Andalusia 
and  Scriabin's  fifth  sonata,  none  o»  tb 
very  important  or  convincing  music,  t 
be  sure,  but  not  shopworn.  GodowsKy 
scintillating  valse.  "Alt  Wien.”  -wa 
pleasing  Balakirev’s  “IslameM  endc 
the  program  sonorously.  Mr.  Donahu 
plays  very  well.  He  played  the  sam 
way  when  he  first  appeared  here,  b 
seems  likely  to  go  on  playing  the  sam 
way. 


CJTY  SYMPHONY  C0NCEBT. 


Mme.  Xnmara  Soloist  With  Orche: 


the 


1852  and  in  1874  prompted  the  or-i 
1 ganization  of  the  first  Winsted  Choral 


Society 

In  1897  Mrs.  Stoeckel  invited  those 
interested  in  the  formation  of  a glee 
club  to  her  home  for  rehearsals,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  organization  of 
the  Norfolk  Glee  Club  in  1898.  Gaul's 
“Holy  City”  was  rehearsed  and  sung. 


auditor  need  no  longer  be  harassed 
with  doubts  when  Romeo,  having  disi 
. overed  the  identity  of  Juliette , wails 
Capulet  e'st  son  pere.” 

Miss  Bori  was  even  more  beautiful 
and  more  captivating  as  the  unhappy 
young  heroine  than  she  was  at  the 
first  performance.  She  was  in  gooc- 
voice  last  evening  and  sang  admirably. 
Mr.  Gigli’s  Romeo  showed  progress, 
and  a progressive  lover  is  doubtless 
the  kind  that  is,  according  to  Emerson, 
popular  with  all  mankihd.  It  is  never 
easy  for  an  Italian  tenor  to  master 
Romeo,  but  Mr.  Gigli  is  making  an 
effort  which  is  bringing  some  good  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  de  Luca's  Mercutio  and  Mr. 
Rotbier’s  Friar  Laurence  were  gobd 
* last  evening,  and  so  was  ilic  Tybalt 
of  Mr.  Diaz.  \ The  program  assigned 
tho  part  to  Mr.  Bada.  who  had  it  at 
tho  first,  performance,  but  the  winger 
I was  Mr.  Diaz.  The  splendid  apparel 
I which  Mr.  Gatti-Gasazza  has  provided 
for  the  new  production  of  the  opera 
again  pleased  the  eye.  and  the  general 
merits  of  t representation  werehigh-j 


tra  Under  Focb.  . , 

The  City  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dh1  r 
Foeh  conductor,  gave  the  third  conce 
of  its  Carnegie  Ball  series  last  evenir 
with  Mme.  Marguerite  Namara  of  U 
Chicago  opera  as  soloist.  The  progra 
consisted  of  Tschaikowsky’s  symphon 
fantasy,  “Francesca  Di  Rimini,”  a grot 
of  three  vocal  numbers  with  orchestr:  | 
Wolf's  “Italian  Serenade”  and  Straus 
"Tod  und  Verklaerung."  The  compo- 
tions  on  the  program  require  no  speci 
mention.  They  were  all  very  fAirdha 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  continu 
to  deserve  credit-  Mr.  loch  seems 
kow  pretty  well  what  he  is  about,  ai 
he  will  no  doubt  with  time  b*  aMe 
trim  off  with  advantage  some  of  t 
organization's  ragged  edges,  especial 
ones  of  brass,  which  are  still  noticeab 


Mme.  Namara’s  selections  were  M 
“Voi  che  Sapete."  Grieg’s  W 


zart's  . ...  — - — _ , - . . . 

Reve”  and  the  "Gavotte"  from  Masse 
nets  “Manon.”  Her  singing  seemed 
give  much  pleasure.  Her  style  in  t 
Mozart  air  was  not  as  satisfactory 
it  was  in  the  modern  music.  Her  agre 
able  voice  was  at  its  best  in  the  ope: 
tic  excerpt. 

Ernest  Seitz,  Young  Pianist,  PI 

Ernest  Seitz,  a young  Canadian 
1st,  undertook  a serious  task  last 
ing  in  Aeolian  Hall  in  playing  1 
transcription  of  Bach's  A minor  o 
fugue,  Schumann's  " Etudes  t >“ 
niques,”  Chopin's  B minor  sonati 
a number  of  shorter  pieces.  B 
technique  enough  to  play  the  n 
these  pieces, -but  not  yet  the 

depth  and  maturity  to  get  ful  l 

bottom  of  them.  And  ne  ““o  * 
them  must  get  ^*™***%** 


nme’e  ofthe*  bottoniif  he  wotHa-g 
tribute  materially  to  the  musical  e^c 


musicaPNaw  ii 
seriously  and  nr 

respectful  headnp  with  ev 

approval  from  an  audience  of  good 


fllJ 


Max  Olanoff  In  Violin  Recital. 

young  New  Tork  violinist,  Mai! 
noff,  made  his  appearance  In  Aeollari 
l 11  yesterday  afternoon  playing  a pro-  I 
m that  was  ambitious  enough  to  In- 


Lkf  III- 

>f  3e  Handels  sonata  In  D,  the  Cha- 
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ona  Gondre  Slngt  and  Dances. 

Uona  Gondre  sang  In  a pleasing  voice 
d acted  and  .danced  In  costume  a pro- 
am  of  Flench  and  English  songs  at 
s Town  Hull  last  evening.  She  alpo 
hff  In  English  three  Chinese  songs 
fore  a Chinese  setting,  eharacteriz- 
r tha  songs  In  a manner  which  do- 

l/hu«i^H„aUdle,?<ie  and  br°UBht  forth 
Ihuslastlc  applause.  Ellse  SorcN» 

of  compositions  on 
ha:p  and  the  spontaneous  way  In 
dth  she  drew  forth  melodies  from 
instrument  won  applause  to  which 
■ responded  with  encores.  Flora  Mac- 
mid  Wills  played  Miss  Gondrts  acl 
n paid  men  ts  on  the  piano. 


ho1' sols  the  example.  Miss 
.junces  her  texts  very  clearly 

brings  with  It  another  regret. 

that  she  does  not  always  pronounco 
them  correctly.  Her  French  might 
be  Improved  and  her  Gorman 


}In  the  Town  x-tail  with  an  orcncstrn 
of  ninety  men  playing  Btrauna'a  “Tod 
und  Verklaerung”  within  thirty  feet 
I®*  one’s  cars  strikes  us  as  carrying 


well 


th 


In 


seemed  often  to  be  affected  by 
French  accent  which  was  missln 
her  French  lyrics. 

The  faults  which  have  been  noted 
are  unfortunate  blemishes  on  a Very 
beautiful  art,  so  beautiful  that  thoso 
I who  lovo  It  best  feel  Its  defects  most 
I keenly.  Miss  Case  does  not  often  sing 
! In  this  concert  ridden  town.  Even 
when'  she  does  not  quite  reach  per- 
fection she  is  so  captivating  that 
those  who  make  acquaintance  with 


her  art  must  fervently  wish  that  they 
got  more  of  it. 


n#  by  Bach  (in  D minor)  and  Vlaux- 
P»'a  concerto  In  D mlnor-not  a for- 

ata  collocation  of  keys as  well  as 

ient’v  «u,l^Ce9-  *.r'  Olanoff  has 
s w'  li  whn  ^L  cpnsc'e"Hously  and 
bo  1 i he  has  been  taught  to 
j , * vut  be  Is  not  sufficiently  devel- 
, 1 and  matured  in  his  art  as  yet  to 
Important  or  Interesting  additions 
no  musical  life  of  the  mus  i?a?  capital 


Bagby'.s  first 
^iBht  out  yesteri 
ierlng  to  the 
re  for  more  tha: 
ety  has  been  conatan 


nUsical  morhlng''  j 
' an  interesting 
Waldorf-Astoria,  i 
i , score  of  years  j 
in  attendance 


these  unique  entertainments.  The 
its  were  Mme.  iSigrid  Onegin  and 
annl  Martinilli  of  the  Metropolitan 
•a  and  Paul  KoschansUi,  Polish 
nist.  The  piano  accompanists  were 
liter  Golde,  Salvatore  Fuclto  and 
lel  Rauchgiseh. 

Martinelli's  first  number  was 
y este  Aida.’’  and  he  ajso  sang  Pietro 
*i  era's  Stornello,  Cley’s  “I'll  sing 
u Songs  of  Araby."  the  latter  in 
lldsh ; Bacheletfs  “(  here  Null”  and 
pliiclati  Amar”  of  Leoncavallo.  Later  | 
•ft  Mme.  Onegin,  he  sang  the  duo' 
. W _ the  fourth  act  at  "Aida.”  Mine.  ) 
p|;in  sang  the  Chanson  fiarazene  by  ! 


Miss  Cora  Cook’s  Recital. 

Miss  Cora  Cook,  who  designates 
Lherself  mezzo-contralto,  gave  a song 
| recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
j Hall.  She  presented  a good  program, 
although  in  some  respects  it  made 
exacting  demands  on  her  powers.  The 
most  important  number  was  Schu- 
mann’s cycle,  “Frauenliebo  und 
Leben,”  which  calls  for  vocal  and  in- 
terpretative ability  of  the  highest  or- 
der. It  was  therefore  in  this  group 
of  lyrics  that  Miss  Cook  most  com- 
pletely revealed  her  artistic  posses- 
sions. 

These  are  by  no  means  slight.  She 
has  a good  voice,  warm  sympathy  with 
the  poetic  content  of  such  songs  as 
Schumann’s,  and  considerable  skill  in 
communicating  her  conceptions  to  an 

uz-lianoo  TT or*  nrnnnn nifi  tinn  WAS 


’tnlcre*.  Mon  Couer  S’Ouvre  a ta  Voix 
-M  "Samaon  et  DallJa,”  the  Brindisi  | 
T.ucrezia  Borgia,’’  two  .English  ! 
iIs,  "Tha  Bli<ti  Ploughman,"  by  Gran- 
■ U Bantok  ; 'Ilieard  a Cry,”  by  Fislier. 
in  some  old  Italian  songs.  Mr. 
Mhanski's  numbers  included  compo- 
t18  by  Dfclplanes,  Pugnani-Kreisler 


auclience.  Her  pronunciation  was  de 
lightfully  clear,1  her  distribution  of 
shades  and  accents  intelligent  and  her 
tone  at  times  well  suited  to  the  senti- 
ment. 

But  it  was  in  the  department  of 
tone  that  she  showed  the  need  of  fur- 
ther experience.  Her  voice  frequently 
sounded  constricted  and  became  not 
only  cold  but  unsteady.  At  such  times 
she  was,  of  course,  not  successful  - in 
probing  the  depths  of  Schumann’s 
! music.  But  on  the  whole  her  recital 
j was  creditable.  Frank  La  Forge  played 
accompaniments  admirably,  as  he  al- 


ways does. 


i>.-ng  afd  Wiehiawaki. 


There  are  certain  things  which  can 
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t0  CrJtical  consent. 
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must  be  one 
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reodor  Chaliapin,  who  gave  his  second 
one  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Two 
are  that  all  seats  and  all  standing  room 

vocal°in  enVhi?t  thC  2udience  waxes 
7°c,al  ln  enthusiasm.  So  it  was  yes- 
terday, and  so  undoubtedly  will  it  be 

rLfoy-  subsetlu«nt  recital  that  Mr. 
ChaLapm  may  give. 

Mr  Chaliapin  exhibited  his  familiar 
qualities  at  last  night’s  recital,  causing 
he  usual  admiration  at  the  power  and 

ifex!bl  lty  of  his  voice-  While  he 
i 'i  at-  moments  endanger  the  ear- 
arums  of  those  in  the  front  rows,  he' 
pould  soften  his  tone  and  produce  a 
smooth,  soft  note  parallel,  it  seemed, 
to  a violin  harmonic,  fading  awav  to  : 
silence,  an  effect  used  at  the  end  of 
/many  numbers.  Throughout  he  was  a 
a vocalist, 


that  Interesting  attribute  almost  to 
i oxcc*®*  Undor  tho  clrcumstanceii,  4t 
j woa  difficult  to  mako  an  altogether 
j fair  appraisal  of  the  City  Symphony 
I Orchestra's  concert  yesterday  after- 
( noon. 

However,  discounting  the  want  of 
j aural  perspective  that  was  Inherent 
In  the  occasion,  one  gathered  that 
iDlrk  Foch  has  under  his  baton  ’he 
j makings  of  a good  orchestra.  It  ’s 
| far  from  a finished  product.  The 
j mixture  has  not  yet  ‘’Jelled.”  The 
men  lack  the  Intuitive  sense  of  one 
another’s  presence,  the  Indefinable 
quality  of  team  work  that  comes  to 
the  members  of  such  an  organization 
only  after  intensive  practise  and  as- 
sociation. The  attacks  are  still  ragged, 
and  the  tone  quality  of  the  various 
choirs  lacks  homogeneity.  One  Is  st'll 
conscious  of  the  individual  instru- 
ments when  listening  to  tha  wood- 
winds  or  brasses. 

But  the  orchestra  has  compensating 
virtues.  If  the  attacks  are  ragged, 
it  is  the  raggedness  of  over-eager- 
ness  rather  than  of  uncertainty,  and 
the  tone,  raw  as  It  is,  has  brightness 
and  good  intonation.  ^Moreover,  there 
are  excellent  players  ln  the  band 
men  like  Jaicha  Fishberg,  the  con- 
certmaster;  Rene  Corne.  the  first' 
oboe;  Daniel  Bonade.  the  first  clar- 
inet, and  Arthur  Geithe,  the  first 
horn— a good  nucleus  for  any  or- 
chestra. 

In  other  words,  the  material  Is 
.here,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
uirk  Foch  can  make  of  It.  His  work 
yesterday  was  reassuring.  He  showed 
j a clear,  decisive  beat,  a grateful 
j freedom  from  waste  motion  and  a 
Jleft  hand  that  did  more  than  echo 
| the  right.  The  Chaikovsky  "Francesca 
| da  Rimini,”  which  opened  the  pro- 
gram, was  often  noisy  and  unbal- 
■ nced.  but  it  did  possess  clean  out- 
lines, good  rhythm  and  considerable 
emotional  power.  If  he  did  not  al- 
ways get  from  his  men  what  he 
wanted,  at  least  he  wanted  the  right 
things.  Rater  he  conducted  a really 
excellent  performance  of  Hugo  Wolf’s 
"Italian  Serenade.”  I 

Marguerite  Namara  was  the  soloist. ' 
Her  best  work  was  a brilliant  render- 
ing of  the  gavotte  from  “Manon.” 

Id  Mozart's  “Voi  che  sapete"  her 
voice  was  a little  hard  and  inflexible. 
Grieg  s ”Un  Reve,”  her  third  number, 
was  robbed  of  much  of  its  virtue  by 
an  Ineffective  orchestral  arrangement. 

If  Grieg  made  it,  he  did  himself  much 
less  than  justice.  Incidentally,  one 
listener  found  it  hard  to  think  of  any 
good  reason  why  a Norwegian  com- 
poser’s setting  of  a German  poem 
should  be  sung  in  French  by  an 
' merican  singer. 
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j opera.  Wr  do  not  moan  that  Mr.  Gattl’s 


organization  does  not  deaorve  no  mag- 
nificent an  organ  and  such  beautiful 
ort.  as  Misa  or  Mrs.  Onegin  has  at  her 
command,  but  only  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan-repertoire  offers  them  too  little  op- 
portunity to  be  enjoyed.  The  voice  Is 
a contralto  of  exquisite  quality  and 
tremendous  power.  It  is  completely  un- 
der the  control  of  a singer  whoso  intui- 
tions and  training  arc  equally  good  and 
whose  emotional  warmth  vitalizes  her 
tones  and  gives  them  the  colors  of  n 
gorgeous  sunset.  In  every  style  of 

euX7hicll  CH8ayctI  '«*t  night  it 
gushed  out  like  a deep  yet  limpid 

B^TjhTtb  flow-  reflecting  all 

the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  music, 
roi  such  singing  the  current  operatic 
repertoire  is  too  limited.  It  is  heard 
only  to  its  lull  advantage  in  a recital 

?< a ■ i°,ag-3'  ,fb.e  rdle  Amncris  in 
Aida  is  glorified  by  it,  but  there  Is 
too  much  sameness  of  color  between 
her  Biangane  and  Matzenauer’s  Isolde 
to  enable  either  of  the  artists  to  give 
lull  eftoct  to  Wagner's  tragedy.  In 
such  a program  as  that  which  she  pre- 
sented  in  her  recital  she  is  spared  the 
temptation  to  which  Mme.  Matzenauer 
has  yielded  to  force  it  beyond  its 
natural  range  and  thereby  to  destroy 
its  luscious  quality.  It  is  a marvelous- 
ly equable  voice  now,  free  from  the  , 
stridency  and  faulty  intonation  which 
might  result  were  she  to  be  forced,  as 
so  many  contralto  singers  have  been, 
to  attempt  the  roles  which  belong  to 
dramatic  sopranos.  The  fact  that  con- 
traltos have  long  been  neglected  is 
deplorable,  but  it  is  a fact  neverthe- 
less, and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  song 
held  !s  open  for  artists  so  well  quali- 
fied  to  fill  it  as  Sigrid  Onegin.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  spared 
for  it.  r 

Vocal  loveliness,  intelligence  ind  a I 
splendid  sweep  of  emotional  power  ' 
marked  all  the  songs  of  last  night’s 
list,  which  ranged  through  groups  of  i 
Lieder  by  Schubert  and  Brahms,  , 
through  some  old  French  romances  and  ! 
pastorals,  from  Wekerlin’s  olden  time 
collection  to  a final  set  of  English 
songs  (in  which  there  were  signs  of  I 
groping  toward  the  light  which  we  j 
hope  will  soon  dawn),  by  Robert  Con- : 
irigsby  Clarke,  William  Arms  Fisher, 
Deems  Taylor  and  Granville  Bantock. 
lo  each  of  the  first  three  groups  the 
singer  was  compelled  to  add  a sup- 
plementary number  — to  the  Schubert 
?.  }}j}  “Seligkeit”;  to  the  Brahms  set 
i?1?!  Schmied”  (in  which  the  tones 
fall  like  resounding  blows  upon  an 
anvil);  to  the  French  set  Pasiallo’s 
La  Zmgorrella.”  In  all,  the  diction 
was  admirable,  and  only  a few  im- 
purities of  intonation  were  to  be 
noticed  not  as  the  result  of  affected 
pathos,  but  apparently  of  a temporary 
carelessness  in  emission.  She  stirred 
the  audience  to  real  enthusiasm.  She 
won  a triumph  of  unusual  magnitude. 
And  she  deserved  it. 


At  Aeolian  Hall  Marie  Rocmaet- 
Rosanoff  played  a program  of  cello 
music  that  had  the  virtue  of  consid- 
erable musical  worth.  It  Included 
Sammartinl’s  sonata,  the  Dvorak 
concerto,  with  Raymond  Bauman 


X I • ■ ratner  than  a vocalist,  ' Raymond  Baumai 

eleXtbrl^Vng  °ut  a stronS  dramatic  , pla,yl“g  the  piano  accompaniment 

element  which  varied  from  tragedy  in  and  Bach's  unaccompanied  suite  in 

poi  Donate  to  her  grasp,  for  she  did 


, . - • « ^vawi  'VdltiS  ADOUt  Me, 

[lor  instance,  to  broad  comedy  in  Lepo- 
[lellos  tale  of  Don  Giovanni’s  thou- 
sand and  three  loves  in  Mozart’s 
opera,  and,  as  in  his  operatic  apoear- 
not  hesitating  sometimes  to 
{adopt  a parlando  manner  at  the  ex 


Certainly  Mist  n*  X j°y  of  ; pl.nse  of  the  tune  to ‘gain  ^motionai 

>*en  she  is  .fX"3. be  ' to' du  audience  d!d  «ot  stop 


ujir  when  a • a!,e  snouId  be  <■  i — Luuic 

rsLna  » J.  8 sin&in&  old  Italian  ‘?lv-,1Sfect  ,the  Purely  vocal  from  the 
y .an  1 5 °f  Hande!’  f°r  artists  'I  t™bary  drmnaUc  the  general  re- 

Silvery  scarce.  • She  Can  are 


not  succeed  In  making  all  this  music 
juniformiy  interesting.  Neither  her 
tone,  which  was  small  and  rather  dry, 
nor  her  technique  was  much  above 
the  average. 


A joint  recital  was  given  last  evening 
at  the  ITaza  Hotel  by  Regina  Kahl. 


M too  to  ho  -^nd  there  is  some- 
c monk  FnL  forgotten  Fran- 
d.  ^ohtan  F^conieri. Sti11  ^ 


Rutti.nr^“;o1grbJeC"i.TSd!  mezzo-soprano  and  Ruth  Kemper,  vio 

ib^,ai^^afn  ^schu-j  Wash 


xSrdtoX1  tecJlnic  is  a joy 
rtraordinariiy  good.  She  h' l y' 


the  connoisseur  ShaVishef  the 
Cl  her  tone  and  he  SIlf  rare,y  flis 

m same  The  „ s aIm°st  al- 

»na««ioothJe»oM1IIS 

a?1  »«a  u i(S 

sSaSs* 

fy  hontemp0^eoSsertn!!Ple 

•'Therese?'  °^^ediflin 
the  theater.  On  the  f°r 
Entirely 


jj.  — in  ivussian-— 
and  it  seemed  as  Russian  as  the  rest, 
i um  ,,zart  "umber  was  in  Italian, 
while  Mr.  Chaliapin  also  offered  a 
number  in  English,  Sidney  Homer’3 
Requiem,  where  one  could  not  re’-: 
ogr.ize  very  many  words,  but  enough  td 
*d®”flfy  tbe  language.  From  a purely 
vocal  standpoint,  Keenemann’s  “Wheri 
the  King  Went  Forth  to  War”  and  Ru- 
binstein s Persian  song  seemed  the. 
best  sung.  Tho  Volga  boat  song,  had 
or*dUfe  0flrCt’  aild  the  aud>ence  clami 
JM0USS0rgsky's  “SonE  of  thb 
Flea  and  got  it,  but  this,  as  Mr. 

I *A  Pi.n  announced,  was  to  finish. 

| Max  Rabinovitch,  the  pianist  of  the 
j evening,  *had  a solo  number,  a para- 

wRhSN,Vb  ‘,‘Eu?en  .0negin,”  and  others 
! Vi,  • ho  as  hevienne,  ’cellist.  Both 
got  their  meed  of  applause. 


Miss  Kemper  contributed  three  num- 
bers:  “Sonate  V,"  by  Mopdonville.  “Sym- 
phonie  Espagnol.”  by  Salo.  and  a group 
number  of  four  selections.  Miss  Kemper 
draws  a broad,  expressive  bow.  and  has 
an  excellent  tone  to  commend  her  to  the 
public,  and  last  night's  audience  found 
much  to  enjoy  in  this  young  artist.  Miss  , 
Kahl  sang  three  numbers:  "Vissi  d'Arto,” 
hom  “La  Tosca,”  bo,ing  perhaps  the 
best  vehicle  for  a beautifully  placed 
voice.  A group  number  of  four  songs 
closed  a program  bf  unusual  worth. 


This  list  afforded  Mme.  Onegin  good 
opportunity  to  disclose  her  abilities. 
She  was  successful  in  no  small  degree, 
i Her  voice  of  fine  range,  great  power 
and  rich  quality,  manifestly  gave  great 
| pleasure,  as  did  her  spicna'.d  dramatic 
j power  in  certain  songs.  In  some  of  the 
finer  qualities  she  did  not  reach  the 
(highest  standards  of  song  delivery.  In 
the  more  subtle  and  delicate  shadings 
of  tone  ard  color  she  was  deficient, 
her  phrasing  was  sometimes  labored, 
the  pitch  was  lost  through  forcing  her 
upper  tones  and  her  diction  was  not 
always  clear. 

On  the  other  hand  her  interpretations 
were  on  a grand  scale  and  hence  the 
loss  of  finesse  was  not  so  '■bvious. 
Schubert’s  “Allmacht,”  with  which  she 
began,  was  Imposing  and  splendid.  Her 
general  interpretation  of  “Der  Erl- 
koenig”  was  likewise  fine.  At  the  close 
of  this  song,  which  concluded  the  first 
group,  she  had  her  accompanist,  Michel 
: Raucheisen,  who  was  new  here,  share 
I the  applause.  She  then  added  as  an 
encore  another  Schubert  song.  “Selig- 
keit.t’  Mine.  Onegin  made  a very  fav- 
orable impression  upon  her  large  audi-~ 
er.ee.  Mr.  Raucheisen  played  the  ac- 
bompa.niments  artistically  . 


By  Deems  Taylor  | 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
editions  J 

Intimacy  la  all  very  well,  but  to  sit 


Me  7 • l i ^ 

Of  Sigrid  Onegin 


% H.  it.  Krehbiel 

( printed  from  yesterday- ir-hatv  iditUmt) 


. — v J -roci:  vaitnnn) 

Along  with  a great  measure  of  de- 

song’  Pr0fV;d,ed.  ty  Sigrid  0ne*in  a 
night  ^ Carnegi0  Hal1  last 

"’fb  ’ Cam®  the  query  whether  such  a 
as  hers  is  not  wasted  at  the 


Sigrid  Onegin,  the  Metropolitan's 
new  contralto,  also  sang  last  nigot 
itit  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mme  Onegin 
lias  sung  with  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, as  w’c'.i  as  in  opera,  but  yes- 
erday  evening  her  first  New 

York  hearing  in  a recital  of  songs. 

She  presented  an  excellent  program, 
beginning  with  groups  of  Schubert 
,nd  Brahms,  continuing  with  four  of 
weekeritn’s  “bergerelts-'  and  con- 
cluding with  an  English  group  bv 
-laikc.  Bantock,  Fisher  and  Taylor, 
•villi  an  added  Chanson  Sarascne,  b’’ 
Jon  ciorcs. 

Mme.  Onagirt’s  singing  was  bv 
'urns  a pleasure  and  a dfsappoint- 
menf.  The  glorious  beauty  and  power 
of  her  voice  have  been  described  and 


ised  so  much  that”  they  may  toe 

I aken  for  granted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, decided  flaws  In  her’  singing. 
She  is,  even  in  recital,  essentially 
j a dramatic  singer.  Her  best  work, 
vocally  and  artistically,  was  done  ir. 
| Jost  those  songs  that  called  either  for 
! impersonation  or  narrative.  Songs 
j like  Schubert's  "Der  Musensohn”  and 
| Brahms’s  "Staendchen”  had  irresist- 
i lble  charm  of  mood  and  clear  beauty 
of  tone.  Her  singing  of  “Erlkoeiilg," 
too,  was  a thrilling  evocation  of  pity 
and  terror — a really  great  perform- 
ance. 

Hut — and  a serious  but — in  songs 
of  quieter  mood,  that  call  for  legato 
singing,  her  tone  is  badly  produced, 
with  too  much  mouth  and  throat  n 
it,  and  with  exaggerated  vowel  for- 
mation. The  description  sounds  tech- 
nical, hut  the  result  is  simple.  She 
fiats.  The  fault  never  occurs,  odd- 
ly enough,  in  her  top  notes.  m; 
then  there  is  no  question  ot  the  ade- 
quacy of  her  voice, . merely  of  the 
> way  she  uses  it.  p.  T. 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

(•li(Lpri»J.G<lr-from  yesterday's,  late 
cd..itio:ns,-) 

“Loreley,"  romantic  opera-  in  three  acts, 
by  All  redo  Catalani,  bool;  by  Carl.-.  fl-Ormr- 
■y'.lc  and  A.  Zanardini.  Snog  in  Italian, 
Roberto  Moram-oni  conducting.  First  per- 
formance of  the  reason. 

, , THE  CAST. 

Lortley. Frances  Alda 

Anna. Alarle  Sunclolius 

\v alter.  Eaniamino  Gisll 

J Giuseppe  T anise 

Rudolph Jose  Mardonea 

frlsuermen,  Woodcutters,  Bownten,  Knights, 
Nobles.  Monks.  Water  Nymphs,  &c.~ 
inciuemal  dances  by  Rosina  Galli,  Giuseppe 
Bonfislio  and  corps  do  ballet. 

“Ich  weiss  doch,  wass  soil  es  be- 
deuten,  duss  ich  so  traurig  bin.”  That 
is  a German  joke  and  means,  freely 
translated,  “I  don't  care  much  for 
Catalani  s ‘Loroley.'  ” If  one  were  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  opera  and 
food.  "Loreley. ” it  seems  to  us,  would 
fall  somewhere  between  vanilla  corn- 
tarch  and  fried  parsnips. 
Remembering  it  from  last ' yeaf’a 
revival,  one  came  to  the  conclusion 
hat' it  -would  probably  improve  vast- 
ly upon  acquaintance.  But  last  night’s 
performance  sounded  drearier  than 
ever.  Not  that  "LOrGRy”  is  a bad 
opera.  The  libretto  is  not  bad:  it  is 
merely  Imbecile.  Nor  is  the  music 
bsd.  Badness  Is  a positive  quality.  ■' 
No,  the  score  Of  “Loreley”  is  a vindi- 
cation of  Nature.  One  understands, 

I at  last,  why  she  abhors  a vacuum,  i 
All  the  above,  we  hasten  to  add,  is| 
| what  is  known  as  a personal  reaction. 
Last  night’s  audience  was  of  quite! 
another  opinion,  apparently,  ami! 
j breathed  in  Catalani’s  strictly  aseptic! 
airs  with  every  manifestation  of  joy. 

( It  was  an  evening  calculated  to  show 
that  the  "cane  di  critic!, ” as  they  are 
called  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  do  not 
necessarily  share  in  the  public  taste- 
There  was  some  good  singing  which 
Undoubtc-dy  helped.  Mr.  Gigli  was  in 
excellent  voice  and  spirits  and  did 
much  to  make  the  preposterous 
Waiter  endurable.  Mine.  Alda  sang 
the  title  role  for  the  first  time  and 
sang  it  beautifully,  with  cool  but, 
crystalline  tone. 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  were  al- 
[mosL  equally  good,  and  did  capably 
what  acting  there  was  to  do.  The 
irus  too  sang  well  and  tunefully 
I Mr.  Morqnzoni  maintained  a 
well  balanced  ensemble. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


time  jiheyt  go  to  sit  at  the  operatic" 
table  never  find  themselves  puzzled  by 
the  appearance  of  sfrange  dishes  and 
foreign  sauces.  They  know  what  rhey 
j arc  getting  and  they  feel  comfortable  j 
j and  ajt  home. 

Catalani’s  craftsmanship  is  nowhere  , 
\ better  shown  than  in  his  recitatives  i 
and  his  building  up  of  climaxes  for 
j voices.  Almost  any  operagoer  knows 
, that  nothing  can  be  duller  than  recita- 
tives in  which  the  conventionalized 
phrases  are  strung  together  loosely 
and  without  regard  to  the  musical  con- 
text. Yet  this  kind  of  writing  is  com- 
mon in  the  works  of  some  composers 
whbse  airs  show  more  invention  and 
greater  dramatic  force  than  those  of 
Catalani. 

The  composer  of  “Loreley’’  uses  his 
'chorus  with  judgment.  Any  musician; 
j can  make  a chorus  “sound,”  as  thel 
, musicians  say.  When  he  cannot  do  it 
any  other  way  he  can  adopt  the  eimpje 
method  of  writing  unisons  and  these 
1 are  good  at  any  time.  Catalani,  hotv- 
evci>does  some  musicianJy  part  writ- 


way,  and  m LOTrr- 
voisier's  “Alt  Ilalienisiit-s  Son- 
nett, ” lack  of  rhetorical  iucisive-i 
ness  and  vigor  in  the  delivery  of 
words  and  music  counted  both 
against  him  and  the  composer, 
even  though  he  brought  consider- 
ably more  warm.h  of  feeling  and 
variety  of  expression  to  his  in-; 
terpretarions  than  at  his  lecital- 
a few  years  ago.  ( 

I believe,  indeed,  that  if  he  had 
managed  to  muster  more  drama- 
tic energy  and  fire— in  striving 
for  whfch  Dr.  Karl  Riedel,  skilful 
accompanist  otherwise,  might 
well  have  been  of  greater  assist 
ance  than  he  was  — ScMegel 
would  have  had  some  of  his 
auditors  cheering  instead  of  ex- 
pressing approval  in  the  conven- 
tional way. 

* • • 

At  Aeolian  Hall  another  good  dlc- 
tionist,  Edna  Indermaur,  was  also  ap- 


that  a pianist  who  tries  to” dll'*  , 
play  his  own  cleverness  and  virtuosity  [ 
in  a performance  of  Beethoven’s  E flat  j 
concerto  will  make  a brilliant  failure,  1 
-Mr.  Paderewski,  is  not  addicted  to  -j 
the  habit  of  failure.  lie  may  be  more  [I 
■successful  sometimes  than  at  others,  [i 
but  his  sir  cerity  of  purpose  always  jl 
sustains  him  on  a high  level.  Yester-  i), 
day  he  was  at  his  best.  Whether  he 


ing,  and  if  one  of  his  scenes  reminds  pearing  in  song  recital.  Miss  Inder- 


i us  of  “Tannhaeuser”  the  librettist  is 
I perhaps  more  to  be  questioned  than 
j he  is.  Some  of  the  lyric  passages  in 
“Loreley”  are  clever  because  they  give 
the  singers  good  opportunities.  Noth- 
ing new  or  important  is  said  ir,  these 
passages,  but  they*  1 * * * * * are  agreeable  to 
the  ear  and  they  help  well  clad  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  pass  a pleasant  hour 
or  two,  which  seems  to  be  the  purpose 
| of  opera  in  these  days. 

1 The  performance  last  evening  was  J 
generally  good.  Mine.  Alda  as  Loreley' 
(an  orphan,  afterwards  bride  of  V 
berich  and  queen  of  the  Rhine)  was! 
in  good  voice.  Her  singing  of  the  lyric 
portions  of  her  role  was  the  best  she 
has  done  this  season.  The  more  dra- 
matic declamation  was  somewhat  too 
heavy  for  her  voice,  but  in  her  uejliv-l 
ery  of  it  she  showed  her  knowledge  of 
style  and/  her  understanding  of  the  | - 
content  of  thfe  scene. 

Mme.  Alda -was  the  only  new  mem-  ! 
her  of  the  cast.  The  others  were  all ; 
heard  last  season,  and  all  of  them  re- 
peated what  they  then  did  excellently.  | 
Mr.  Gigli  as  the  hesitating  lover  | 
Walter  sang  well  and  did  as  much  | 
acting  as  the  part  required.  Mme.  | 
Sundeiius  once  more  delivered  the 
measures  of  Anna  well,  and  Air.  Danise 
made  much  of  the  stupid  role  of  Baron 
Hermann.  Mr.  Mardones  was  admir- 
able as  the  Margrave.  The  choruses 
were  well  sung  and  the  ballet,  with  the 
delightful  Fiss  Galli  at  its  head, 
danced  airiy.  The  orchestra  deserved 
commendation  and  Mr.  Moranzoni  like- 


wise-for  his  judicious  conducting 


I maur  has  a modest  vocal  equipment, 
with  which  she  has  apparently  done 
a good  deal,  since  her  shortcomings 
are  in  general  not  those  of  training. 
Once  in  a while  she  strays  from  pitch, 
and  in  Schuett’s  “Ewig  mein  bleitot 
was  ich  lielbe”  she  seemed  to  have 
little  grasp  of  the  mood  of  the  lyric.: 
She  sang  the  line,  “The  third  girl 
said,”  as  if  it  were  a line  belonging 
to  Lady  Macbeth.  But  her  diction. 
In  any  of  the  three  languages  she 
sang,  was  clean-cut  and  clear;  and 
she  used  in  “Im  Volkston"  particu- 
larly a light,  brittle  conversational 
tone  which  was  pleasingly  effective.) 
Her  program  follows: 

Komm,  leite  mich J.  S.  Bach 

Venetian  Pastoral  .Porpora 

Gia  11*  sole  del  Gange Scarlatti 

1 Die  Einsame  1 

i Offnet  Ich  die  Herzenethuer. . I 

Im  Volkston  ( Bdw.  Schuett 

Ewig  mein  bleibt  was  ich  llebe  J 

Wiegenlied  Rudolph  Horwitz 

Schmied  Schmerz Heinrich  van  Eyken 

Solr  Paien  i 

En  Ramant  j Alfred  Casella 

bison  Dormait  ) Pastourelles  by 

L’aimable  Fiore  J J.  B.  WeckerllnP 

Peace Eric  Fobb 

If  June  Were  Mine T.  Hilton  Turvey 

Shy  One  ....' • Rebecca  Clark 

A Christmas  Carol  Malcolm  Davidson 

a • • 

In’ the  evening,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Bessie  Worthen  Stevens,  who  was 
billed  as  a "lyric  reader,”  offered  a 
program  largely  made  up  of  such 
songs  as  Cousin  Emily  sings  when 
the  young  Armstrong  boy  comes  over 
for  his  regular  Wednesday  night  sen- 
timental journey.  Everybody  knows 


was  playing  on  the  same  piano  as  tie  : [ j 
used  in  his  recital  or  had  caused  it  to 
be  regulated  a (rifle  less  brilliantly  can 
only  be  conjectured.  But  it  is  certain  I 
that  the  pianist's  tone  yesterday  after-  j 
noon  was  that  of  'the  great  lyric  per-  I 
former  who  took  this  town  by  storm 
thirty  ye2.ri._ggo. 

Given  Paderewski  with  his  most  I 
beautiful  tone  at  his  command,  some- 
thing glorious  in  the  way  of  piano 
playing  is  to  be  expected.  But  this  is  | 
only  the  beginning  of  things.  The  end  | 

I of  the  achievement  was  the  eloquence 
1 of  the  proclamation  of  Beethoven's 
[thought.  A more  dignified  and  yet 
' poetic  reading  of  the  concerto  would  1 
be  difficult  to  - conceive!.  It  was  all  ' 

• song,  but  the  song  of  a musical  1 
prophet,  the  song  of  the  supreme  mas-  j 
ter  woti  spoke  a celestial  iqusical  lan-  : 
gu;  go.  The  audience,  which  had  risen 
to  greet  thq^artist  when  he  appeared 
on  the  stage,  was  enthusiastic  and  re-  | 
mair*»d  to  applaud  and  cry  for  more  j 
long  after  the  concerto  had.  been  fin- 
ished. 

The  Symphony  Society  Orchestra 
under  Mr.  Damrosch  lurnished  the 
pianist  an  excellent  accompaniment.  | 
but  deserves  more  praise  for  the  finish 
and  tonal  beauty  of  its  performance  ot 
the  fifth  symphony  of  Tsch&ikowsky. 
which  preceded  the  concerto  and  was 
the  only  other  number  on  the  program. 


c 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

'ARL  SCHLEGEL  has  a bari- 
tone voice,  rich,  mellow,  vi- 
brant— one  of  the  finest  voices  for 
sheer  beauty  of  timbre  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  And  he  knows  how 
to  sing  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

He  demonstrated  as  much  at 
his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Town  Hall,  through  the  medium 
of  a programme  that  embraced 
several  interesting  novelties — a 
programme  (that  did  not  include 
a single  number  without  genuine 
artistic  value. 

Beginning  with  Carissimi’s 
“Vittoria”  and  Gotti’s  “Pur  di- 
cesti,”  in  which,  despite  manifest 
nervousness,  he  showed  his  com- 
mand of  legato  in  admirably  sus- 
tained phrasing,  he  proceeded 
with  songs  of  Schubert-  “Die  AH 
macht”  and  “Nachtastueck.”  Next 
in  order  he  presented  Iieder,  by 
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“Loreley”  is  with  us  once  again.  Strauss  and  Wolf;  then  intro- 

It- is  an  opera  by  Catalani  <6id  was  re-  duced  compositions  by  Hans 
‘ , Morgenstern,  one-time  assistant 

\ caled  ^Metropolitan  Opera  House’s  conductor  in  ,tbe  Metropolitan 
auditors  on  March  4 last.  Its  career  Opera  House,  and  by  Walter 
on  Broadway  is  therefore  still  in  its  Courvoisier  — none  of  which,  in- 
Infancy.  Its  only  other  disclosure  had  cidentally,  had  been  sung  before 
been  one  brief  strut  on  the  stage  of  in  New  York— and  wound  up  with 
the  Lexington  Theater  in  the  Chicago  a Sr0UP  comprising  three  mood 
Opera  season  of  1918-1919.  It  Was  rre-  T>lctures  D>’  the  Amer  lean  corn- 
er. , ...  _ poser,  Gertrude  Normand  Smifn. 

stored  to  the  Metropolitan  repertory  £prom  Afar  ln  (he  Night,”  “Saint 

last  evening  and  seems  likely  to  re-  Tilomas”  and  “Longing,”  and  Pie 
main  there  for  some  considerable  iTO  Yon’s  stirring  “The  Fool  of 
I time,  not  only  because  the  public  en-  Thule.” 
joys  its  undisturbing  melodies  but  also  Mr-  Sc- h logoi  was  heard  at  his 
because  it  provides  media  for  the  art  best  in  Strauss’s  “Ach  well’  mir 
of  certain  singer^  who  might  other-  unglueckhaften  Mann”  and  Wolf’s 
wise  have  less  to  do. 

There  are  popular  elements  in  an 
opera  which  deals  with  the  old  Rhine 
legend  of  the  submarine  siren  and 
which  leans  heavily  on  the  early  style 
of  Wagner.  Catalani  had  no  impor- 
( tant  ideas,  but  he  knew  the  theater 
- and  he  knew  how  to  write  an  opera 
score.  The  result  is  that  people  who 
ask  for  the  same  kind  of  food  every 


“Er  ista."  the  latter  repeated. 
Warming  to  his  task,  he  also 
achieved  impressive  results  in  his 
final  off t rings,  to  which  he  added 

a supplementary  contribution  foi 
good  measure. 

In  some  ot  his  numbers,  as  in 
Morgene  tern’s  “Sail  wie  im 
traum,”  a remarkable  poetid 


! what  they  are:  “The  Rosary,”  “Pal 
1 Hands  I Loved”  and  so  on.  It  was  a 
recital  eminently  interesting  to  any 
to  whom  programs  mean  little.  Two 
j assisting  artists,  Vahdah  Bickford 
1 and  Zarh  Bickford,  added  melodies 
' played  on  the  mandolin  and  guitar. 
A C.  ] 

1 

'Paderewski  Plays  j 

By  XV,  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  fourth  Thursday  matinee  of  the 
! Symphony  Society  at  Carnegie  Hal) 

| yesterday  acquired  special  importance 
j through  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pade'- 
i rewski  as  the  solo  player.  Those- 
music  lovers  who  take  themselves  and, 
the  art  sei’iously  receive  quite  as 
much  pleasure  from  hearing  a great 
I pianist  play-  one  of  the  master  con- 
ceitos  as  they  get  from  listening  to  a 
recital.  It  is  conceded  that  the  re- 1 
cital  is  a more  popular  medium  for  the  ' 
display  of  a,  musician’s  art. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  making  his  first ; 
appearance  as  a soloist  with  orchestra  ' 
since  his  return-  to  the  local  plat-  i 
form,  migh,t  easily  have  chosen  one  of 
the  more  superficial  and  brilliant  con-  ; 
certos,  but  there  are  two  reasons  why 
he  need  not  make  any  sdc-h  conces- 
sion. One  is  that  a Paderewski  wall 
draw  a big  house  no  matter  what  he  j 
j plays.  The  other  is  that  this  famous  J 
pianist  respects  his  art  and  wishes 
1 always  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  its 
high  priests.  — 

Pie  played  yesterday  afternoon  witli 
the  orchestra  Beethoven's  fifth  piano 
concerto,  the  E flat,  long  ago  chris- 
[ tened  the  “Emperor.”  It  is  anything 
but  a virtuoso  piece.  In  some  pages 
it  is  not  even  especially  piano  music. 
It  is  just  great  music,  supremely  great, 
and  the  artist  who  devotes  himself  to; 
its  interpretation  is  compelled  to  sub-  j 
ordinate  self  to  Beethoven  if  he  wishes- 
to  achieve  success.  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  in  this  uncertain 


MISS  GREVILLE  IN  RECITAL. 

Miss  Ursula  Grevllle.  an  English 
colorature  soprano,  who  lias  sung-  ex- 
tensively in  Europe,  gave  a song  rectal 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
with  Kurt  Schindler  at  the  piano.  Her 
program  comprised  a group  of  “Old 
Songs,”  with  “There  Is  a Lady,”  by 
Ford  (1580)  : two  groups  of  modern  Eng- 
lish songs  and,  between  these  two  last 
named  sets,  a group  styled  "old  and 
new  technique.”  with  Mozart's  air.  "Ah. 

1 Lo,  So"  from  the  “Magic  Flute,”  ape 
an  air  written  for  tha  singer  by  Egon 
Wellecz,  a composer  now  living  it 
Vienna.  A11  the  modern  music  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

The  English  songs,  which,  varied  in 
artistic  value,  were  by  Garratt  White, 
Greville— her  “Illusion. ’’  Ahich  was  ef- 
fective and  much  liked — Shaw.  Bainton, 
Jacohson,  Mase.  Gibbs  and  Besly.  The 
Wellecz’s  air.  entitled  "Aurora.”  was  in- 
toned  and  cleverly  employed  a scale^ 

] of  dissonant  sounds  which  caused  thd^ 
hearer  to  wonder  if  the  singer  was  really 
on  or  off  the  pitch.  Miss  Greville’s  vocal 
resonances  are  somewhat'  limited,  but 
her  sweet  lyric  voice,  clear  diction  and  ' 

; unaffected  style,  were  very  interesting. 

' PdLISH  PIANIST  PLAYS  WELL,  j 

MiecTyslaw  Muenz.  a young  Polish 
pianist,  who  first  played  here  last  Oc- 
tober and  has  since  then  remained  as  an 
outstanding  figure  among  the  new  pian- 
ists thus  far  heard  in  New  York  this 
season,  played  Brahms's  Fininor  Sonata, 
Beethoven’s  seldom  heard  “Eroica”  vari- 
ations with  fugue,  and  other  pieces,  in  y 
Aeolian  HaU  last  night  and  evoked  ad-si 
miration  for  his  fine  musical  gifts  and 
accomplishments.  The  Brahms  score  he 
player  remarkably  well.  There  was.  to 
he  sure,  the  groping  of  youth  noticeable 
in  some  passages,  where  the  phrasing 
was  uncertain  or  long  drawn  out.  But 
the  performance  -toad  poetry,  fire  and  a 
never  failing  beautiful  tone.  And  warm 
praise  Is  likewise  to  be  given  to-the 
player's  reading  of  Beethoven's  music,  jf. 
Muenz,  in  whose  eins  runs  the  musical 
distinction  peculiar  to  his  race. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

There  was  a novelty  to  Mr.  Strans- 
1 ky’s  program  for  the  concert  of  the 
i Philharmonic  Society  given  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening,  as  there  has  been 
;!  on  so  many  of  his  programs  thus  far 
this  season.  It  was  a novelty  for  which 
i Ur.  Stransky  was  himself  In  part  re- 
sponsible, for  last  Summer  he  suggested 
to  Arnold  Sclionberg  in  Vienna  that  he 
I erehestrate  some  of  Bach  s choral  pre- 
- hides  for  organ.  Schonbcrg  took  two 
for  this  treatment  and  sent  the  manu- 
\ script  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  for 
their  first  performance  anywhere. 

They  are  two  of  the  set  of  eighteen  | 

I choral  preludes  that  Pach  collected  in  ■ 

his  last  vears,  ” Schmucke  dich.  U llebe 

Seele  " and  ” Komm  Gott,  SchOpfer. 

Heiliger  Geist.”  Schonbcrg  Is  more 

noted  for  his  devotion  to  his  own  the- 

ories of  harmony  orchestration  and 
composition  that  have  had  such  horri- 
fying results  in  his  later  years,  than 
to  the  works  of  the  older  giants.  Such 
of  his  writings  for  orchestra  as  have 
boon  heard  here  would  not  single 
out  in  the  minds  of  many  for  trie  tass 
of  reconstituting  Bach  s organ  preludes 
for  an  orchestra.  But  the  results  of  his 
labors,  as  heard  last  evening,  announce 
emphatically  that  lie  is  not  tne  man 

Both  transcriptions  ara  singularly 
feeble  specimerits  of  their  kind,  in  whun 
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mon  havi  eb’ta 
Thm  i 


rho  first  one  is 


H.'liPy 


Vet.  not  through  "restraint 
that  Mr.  Gi 


aritfe. 

HBT 

" rever.-nCb  ’■  that  Mr.  Gilman 
out  in  his  notes,  but  from  sheer 
ity  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
irgest  r.ii  hostral  forces 
.Tit  To  is  much.  in  the  first  piece  esp:*- 
laltv.  fknt  is  thin  nnrt  meagre  in  fu- 
llest nil  substance  an  l gray  in  color 
noafh  So1  Oberg  uses  glockenspiel, 
.'lesta.  st,  ppe  i horns.  K flat  clarinets. 
,v  > double  bassoons,  cymbals  and  sol  > 
fleets  fof  ’vi  1 n and  cello,  he  has  not 
. s'.'ded  In  attaining  e ther  richness  or 
rilllcacy  or  solidity  of  tone.  T ic  un- 
'rtainty  of  Its  effect  was  perhaps  en- 
incO'l  by  what  seemed  like  a curiously 
■sltatlng  performence. 

In  the  second  choral  prelude  Sehon- 
rg  has  reached  greater  brilliancy  of 
i<  et,  not  alwiiy-t  quite  in  keeping  with 
e character  of  the  music:  but  an  effect 
least  that  brought  Bndl’s  ideas  to  the 
'tuning  car  with  something  to  predls- 
•sc  in  their  favor,  instead  of  against 
em.  , 

\!r.  Bronislaw  Huberman  was  the  solo-  | 

• Playing  Brams's  concerto.  Mr. 
ub'-rmnn  has  before  now  showed  the  '• 
< rling  quality  of  his  art.  his  high 
e.lusness  and  his  power  to  cope  with 
eat  music.  Some  of  his  methods  with 
aihms  s concerto  puzzled  his  admir- 
s-  In  the  first  movement  he  attacked 
e opening  phrases,  and  some  later 
e.  with  a tempestious  energy  that  was 
insisted  Into  vaughness  of  tone  and  a 
relng  of  the  same;  and  with  a certain 
aggeratton  of  the  rhythmicAi  Impulse, 
neh  is  rightly  to  be  sure,  drastic,  but 
"ell  seemed  overdone.  Then  in  the 
l.ilena  passager  Mr.  Huberman  sang 
sediiethely,  most  beautifully  on 
' mst i union t ; and  there  were  larero 
’tions  of  the  work  of  which  ho  truly 
rpreted  the  poetry  and  reflected-  the 
w of  the  music.  { 

b'‘5,an  ",lth  Schubert's 
nfmlshed  S>mphony,  in  eonimemo- 
ft rJ1,e  t,he  one  bundled  and 
'•  U.  arir',vd''ar.v  of  the  com- 
1 1 s With  and  of  the  centenary  of  the 
"position  of  the  synmhonv  ’ But  it 
- not  a performance  that  liiost  fortu- 
‘ lv  commemorated  either.  It  was 
,ei  dull  In  its  effect,  for  which  par- 
>fi  y,fi  tempos  at  which  it  was  taken 
: in  part  responsible.  At  the  end  ' 

’*  ,*be  prelude  to  “ Die  Meister- 
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fourth  Philharmonic  concert 
f series)  in^Carnegie  Hall  last 1 
Conductor  Josef  S transit  y 
a little  novelty  of  his  own 
It  was  nothing  less  than 
ved  through  the  spectacles 
I Schoenberg.  When  Mr; 
waa  in  Vienna  last  slimmer 
led  to  the  composer  of  those 
astounding  orchestral  pieces  that 
i ate  some  of  Bach’s  choral 
Schoenberg  was  captivated 
.idea  and  made  the  orchestra- 
1 or  "Schnecke  dich,  O libbe  vSeele” 
.omm,  Gott,  Schoppfer,  heiliger 
at.”  v 

■i*  he  music  was  brought  here  in  man- 
«|Q:ript  in  order  that  the  lirst  per- 
anywhere  mifht  be  given  by 
Ml  ' biharmonic  last  evening.  It  did 
nit  ’’  dlsc,oae  any  convincing  reason  for 
« 1 T"  exJstence-  The  orchestration 
; >f  the  first  prelude  was  in  spots  so 
T.  that  il  n’-ade  the  Philharmonic 
- niicians  sound  as  if  tfkey  were  "ail 

» ^ tb.e  playel'3  it,  which 
Hi  77  hopelessly  aj/sea. 
i.  treatment  of  the  second  was 
„ certainly  gave  a very  faint 
, the  dlg71ity  and  sim- 
ii  t,  J Bacb'  ylr-  Schoenberg  is  a 
n priust.  and  .t  is  the  fashion  to  sav 

WTrthe  flr“  °f  the»reat 

oiu?  it  / Ac  any  rate  Schoenberg 

o late  Th«Shb't  l°  bri“E,hira  PP 
late.  The  business  of  trying  tn 

: X yf  gIantS  0f  anti^«y  With  the 
A or  contemporaneous  - Liliiput 

M success  SiVe  any  Pr°miSe  °f  brilT 


Ursula  Grevllle,  wh<^  varlesB 
duties  of  concert  ringing  by  editing 
the  Saekbut.  the  moat  controversial 
of  the  British  musical  period  l.cabt, 
gave  her  first  American  recital  In 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  of- 
II  ferlng  a program  that  consisted  inrgc- 
I )y  of  transcriptions  and  songs  by  the 
younger  British  composers. 

Miss  Grevllle  is  an  excellent  singer. 
Her  voloe  is  soprano  of  no  unusual 
t-mauty  of  tone  but  she  produces  it 
well  and  handles  It  so  skilfully  and 
expressively  that  she  contrives  to  be 
vastly  more  interesting  than  many  a 
vocalist  with  twice  her  natural  en- 
dowments. 

None  of  the  British  songs  bore  a 
name  familiar  in  this  country,  but 
us  a group  they  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  musical  activities  of  young 
England.  Martin  Shaw  and  Arm- 
strong Gibbs  seemed  to  display  the 
most  authentic  lyric  gifts — Gibbs’sS 
lovely  and  sensitively  drawn  “Mad 
Prince”  is  quite  the  "best  modern  song 
we  have  heard  in  a long  time — Owen 
Mase’s  inspiration  seems  to  be  the 
weakest,  and  the  others  lie  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes. 

Egon  Wellecz’s  “Aurora”  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  school  of  word- 
less songs  that  have  been  making 
such  deplorable  inroads  upon  poets’ 
royalties  ever  since  Rachmaninoff’s 
"Vocalise”  blazed  the  trail.  Miss 
Greville  triumphantly  accomplished 
its  impossible  intervals  and  absurd 
range  (it  runs  from  G below  7 the 
treble  clef  to  E in  altissimo),  but  the 
musical  results  hardly  compensated 
for  the  labor.  It  Is  really  a short 
violin  piece  in  the  third  position — and 
not  a startlingly  good  one. 


Chaliapin  Again  Sings  Boris. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  made  his  third  appear- 
ince  as  the  Czar  in  Moussorgsky's 
“ Boris  Godunoff  ” before  a sold-out 
house  at.  the  MetropoTltan  last  evening. 
Mine.  Perini  for  the  first  time  sang  the 
polish  princess,  beautiful  to  see,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  again  the  royalist  pre- 
i tender.  Dmitri.  Others  were  Mines. 
Delaunois.  Dalossy,  Howard,  Wakefield, 
Messrs.  Rothier.  Ananian,  Schlegel  and 
Paltrinieri,  and  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 

[U  l Ij  7 ** 

By  Deems  Taylor  | 


Pill"  more  lliiii gi  ii.-i  i 1 i There 
to  be  no  one  in  cliargo  who  combines 
the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  with  the 
authority  to  get  It  done. 

The  weaknesses  were  individually 
negligible  and  collectively  disastrous. 
The  knights  had  been  told  what  to 
do  and  did  it;  but  they  did  every- 
thing together,  as  if  fastened  to  a 
common  string.  The  singers  had 
obviously  been  allowed  to  choose, 
their  own  costumes.  R3ome  of  them, 
notably  Mr.  Bender’s  and  Mr.  White- 
hill’s,  were  perfect.  {Some  were  ail 
wrong.  Parsifal  wore  a simple,  knee- 
length  garment,  just  as  Wagner  said 
he  should;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Wag- 
ner had  meant  the  garb  to  be  cut  and 
worn  in  such  wise  that  Parsifal 
looked  more  like  Anne  Pennington 
than  a Knight  of  the  Gralf.  In  the 
seduction  scene  Kundry  wore  aform- 
tittlng,  heavily  beaded  gown  that 
looked  gorgeous,  but  that  clanked  and 
tinkled  at  every  move  with  the  sound 
of  glass  portieres.  In  her  more  im- 
passioned moments  she  nearly 
drowned  the  orchestra. 

Nor  could  one  manage  any  emotion 
except  that  of  mirth  during  the  spear- 
throwing episode,  when  the  spear, 
sliding  languidly  down  its  perfectly 
visible  wire,  slowed  down  obligingly 
and  stopped  with  a jerk  over  Parsi- 
fal’s head,  waiting  to  be  unhooked. 
And  never  never,  shall  we  become 
reconciled  to  a Kundry,  meek,  peni- 
tent, kneeling  before  Parsifal  with 
her  wild  and  abundant  tresses  per- 
fectly marcelled. 

There  must  be  a way  of  doing  these 
things  differently.  Perhaps,  some 
time,  the  Metropolitan  will  discover 
it. 


QQ 
M CV) 

the  error  of  trjlng  to  giro  too  much 
voice,  but  her  tone  quality  in  ull  un- 
forced measures  was  much  better  and 
she  sang  her  music  generally  with: 
good  dramatic  purpose.  She  had  a > 
better  costume,  in  which  the  jeweler 
lotus  was  the  conspicuous  figure  and 
which  had  the  conventional  llnou  of! 
stage  Egypt.  Having  rnudo  licr  face 
fighter  In  complexion,  she  was  more  j 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  dlffl- 
cult  to  believe  that  any  Radam^x  could 
have  kept  his  eye  on  her  when  the  | 
voluptuous  A Witten's  of  the  evening  | 
was  in  sight. 

1 Mr.  Martlnolli  as  Radamen,  Mr.  j 
Danise  as  A i/i ojuj kyo,  Mr.  Mardones  as 
Runi/is,  Mr.  Burke  as  the  King  and' 
Miss  Robertson  as  the  invisible  priest-  1 
pss  wero  the  other  members  of  the 
past.  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Daniel  wolf  plays  piano. 

j Daniel  Wolf,  Baltimore  composer  and 
pianist,  trained  in  this  country,  and 
Claiming  direct  descent  from  Moyer- 
peer  and  Mendelssohn,  gave  his  annual 
piano  recital  here  last  evening  in  Aeo- 
tan  Hall.  His  varied  program,  wanting 
in  any  of  his  own  compositions,  in- 
cluded Mozart’s  “Pastorale  Varle,” 
Beethoven's  sonata,  opus  31,  No  .t, 
Debussy’s  "Danseuses  de  Delphes.”  and 
‘Be  A ont  Dans  la  Plaino,”  and  Sain*- 
Saens’s  "Etude  en  Formo  de  Vaise.'' 
Mr.  Volf  played  his  music  with  techni- 
cal skill  and  understanding,  but  his 
tonal  range  cooly  tinted,  rather  than 
liquid  and  warm.  He  seems  to  be  a 
Player  bent  upon  exposing  the  strue- 
[tural  form  of  a work  rather  than  show- 
ing its  tender  poetic  values.  The  audi- 
ence liked  his  playing,  as  was  rr.ani- 
lested  by  tho  applause. 


at  the  metropolitan. 

bv  Krf1'®  consecrations  1 festival  play 
Sun?  tnarkr™asne':’  hook  b>'  ,lla  compose? 
ing  Artur  Bodanzky  conduct- 

ing. first  performance  of  the  season. 

THE  CAST. 

Parsifal Margarets  Matzenauer 

Amfortas ••...Curt  Taueher 

Gurnemaiiz.'.' Clarence  Whltehiil 

Klinesnr  Paul  Bender 

Tlturel. Guwfir  Sch,Letefnd°rf 

K ” 1 slilf  1 ege  1 ‘ I?oi?Iai'ir^e<i  F c Meader,  Carl 
nol*R  * ^lsy’  ^ymonde  Delau- 

£ha6rloSaRCyanAn&  sS. 


J,  f tbe  evening,  one  that 

’fst  nTh  curiosity,  was  a 

st  Umo  ln  here„  performanco  of 

lold  fecjioonberg’s  orchestration  of 
Bach  s chorale-preludes 
hrnuecke  dich,  O liebc  Scele,”  and 
t Gott'  Schoepfer,  heiliger 
mi,  S M wondered  what  tho  arch- 

nth  of  rnllslCi  the  pr  h t 

P ny.  would  do  with  Bach. 

Pat  he,  did  i3  hardly  worth  the 
e or  a detailed  description.  Brief- 
the  Schoenberg  orchestrations 
luced  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
ibrandt  etching  handN  colored  bv  a 
with  a very  large  paint  box.  Ap- 
■ “ 'yh  *b;  V|cnnese  rebel  has  not 
slightest  conception  of  any  rela- 
1 } between  the  character  of  a musi- 
Dhrase  and  its  orchestral  expres- 
The  grave,  brooding  beauty  of 
1 s majestic  measures  was 

???r  wlth  a thin>  gaudy  coat 
-fCects  —little  cello  solos,  punv 
aks  ajid  tinkles  and  scratches 
meant  nothing  and  got  nowhere, 
e could  imagine  a conservatory 
thi.a“f0Uf  t0  ^ overy  Player 

’ That  « b-  SC°rinS  Eat!l  hke 
vnP?at  ^hbenberg,  the  feared 
vorshipped  and  execrated,  should 
, is  almost  unbelievable.  The 

; l nPt  h°,"'y  S0Pnded  scrappy  and 
n,  -t  had  no  bottom,  no  tenure 
. 'lidity  from  start  to  finish. 


Yesterday  afternoon’s  performance 
had  Its  moments.  Clarence  Whitehlll 
furnished  many  of  them.  His  Am- 
fortas  remains  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
personations In  opera  to-day,  a figure  ' 
of  kingly  beauty  and  heart-shaking, 
pathos.  His  voice  seems  to  be  in 
better  condition  this  year  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time,  and  he  sang  the 
robe  tn  a manner  worthy  of  his  acting. 

I Pau[  Bender  as  Gurnemanz  was  a 

faitlifn|0n'  brm,gm?  to  the  ro!e  of  the 
faithful  garrulous  old  knight  a dig- 

j,  y and  a touching  humanity  it  has 

' ?2,’rn;ed-  His  de,ivery  of  the 

Good  Friday  music  was  one  of  the 
most  moving  and  beautiful  moments 
or  the  day. 

Gustav  Schuetzendorf’s  Klingsor 

?,S  sug'sestlon  °f  malignant 
power  than  Mr.  Didur’s  familiar  im- 
personation, but  he  sang  the  rol 
better.  Mr.  Taueher  too  was  sur- 
prisingly good.  He  lacked  impres 
siveness  in  the  last  act,  but  the 
earlier  Parsifal  lay  better  within  his 
powers  of  Impersonation  than  have 
any  0f  his  previous  roles.  It  had  inno 
cence  and  more  than  a suggestion  of 
boyish  appeal;  and  he  sang  well 
Mme.  Matzenauer  sang  most  of 
Kundry  beautifully — except  for  the 
higher  passages  in  the  garden  scene- 
and  acted  with  sincerity  and  consider- 
able power.  The  knights  were  plau- 
sible and  the  flower  maidens  mel- 
lifluous and  sufficiently  alluring.  Even 
the  unseen  choristers  in  the  last  scene 
sang  less  flagrantly  off  tho  key  than 
they  have  been  known  to  do. 

What  "Parsifal’ ' needs  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan is  not  primarily  better  sing- 
'ers  or  better  scenery  or  a better 

?JnueStr?  (Mr'  Bodanzky  conducted  a 
really  eloquent  performance)  but  a 


The  scene  used  for  the  first  picture 
had  been  improved  since  last  season 
by  changing  the  color  of  the  lake  and 
A moving  it  closer  to  the  cut  drop,'  and 
a 1 the  action  was  improved  by  a rear- 
rangement  of  the  groupings.  Similar 
T small  changes  were  noticeable  in  other 
(j  Parts  of  tho  drama.  The  chorus  in  the 
j fii  st  Monsalvat  scene  did  not  appear 
to  be  certain  of  the  pitch  or  the  stage 
business,  but  nevertheless  the  choruses 
! made  their  familiar  effect,  one  of  deep 
religious  feeling  translated  into  skillful 
j theatrical  terms. 

It  would  be  possible  to  question 
some  of  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  tempi,  but 
when  the  general  result  is  contem- 
plated, it  was  good.  The  impersona- 
tions of  the  principals  were  commend- 
able, though  in  some  Instances  not  of 
large  importance.  Paul  Bender’s 
Gurnemanz  stood  forth  as  one  of  tiie 
most  satisfying  in  the  cast.  To  the 
tail  bass  fell  the  duty  of  embodjung 
the  personality  of  the  aged  knight, 
who  too  frequently  has  no  personality 
whatever.  Mr.  Bender  was  a very 
human  and  comprehensible  Gurne- 
manz. He  is  not  a singer  of  high 
vocal  accomplishments,  and  his  pon- 
derous voice  sometimes  fails  to  re- 
spond to  his  demands.  But  he  treated 
the  dialogue  of  his  part  with  so  much 
intelligence,  with  such  a number  of 
| significant  details  and  with  such 
; clarity  of  text  that  he  added  a largo 
j measure  of  Interest  to  the  representa- 
tion. His  Gurnemanz  was  not  a dull 

| and  prosaic  old  figure,  but  a being 
deeply  concerned  in  the  emotions  of 
the  drama. 

Curt  Taueher  as  Parsifal  was  com- 
mendable, but  not  distinguished.  He 
seldom  rose  to  the  vocal  requirements 
of  the  role,  but  showed  understanding. 
Mr.  Schuetzendorff  was  a very  good 
Klingsor.  Mme.  Matzenauer  aa  Kun- 
dry and  Mr.  Whitehlll  as  Amfortas 
repeated  with  value  what  they  have 
often  done  before.  The  flower  maidens 
looked  well  and  sang  passably.  .Alto- 
gether it  was  a.  praiseworthy  perform- 
ance of  "Parsifal.” 


/ 'Die  Tote  Stadt”  and  <4Tra* 

1 viata”  at  Metropolitan! 
Complete  Day’s  Events  J 

( By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

j t'-Etss rri/Hied  from  yesterday’?  lute  caitior.s)  [ 

While  symphonic  music  was  playing  | 
fend  Mme.  Hempel  was  singing  for  the 
"Young  People’s  Concert  in  Carnegie  i 
,Ha?l  yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Ernest 
jHutcheson  and  Mr.  Alfredo  Oswald 
Wero  giving  pianoforte  recitals  in  the 
Aeolian  and  Town  halls  respectively 
find  Mme.  Jeritza  and  her  colleagues 
Were  presenting  the  opera  “Die  tote 
tetadt”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  We  are  led  to  this  form  of 
statement  touching  the  opera  because 
wf  a strong  conviction  that  if  there 
were  no  Mme.  Jeritza  in  New  York 
there  would  surely  be  no  lyric  drama 
like  Korngold’s  version  of  “Bruges 
Morte”  on  the  local  boards.  The  lady 
(has  so  completely  identified  herself1 
with  the  largely  lugubrious,  ingen-  I 
jously  eclectic  yet  fascinating  creation  | 
«jf  the  young  Viennese  composer  that 
The  charm  of  her  personality  renders 
her  audiences  all  but  oblivious  to  its 
Weaknesses.  And  so  each  repetition  is 
.lor  her  r new  triumph,  us  wus 
really  attested  yesterday  when,  as  at 
Tne  first  performance  this  season  she 
had  the  excellent  help  of  Mr.  Han-old 
find  Mr.  Schiitzendorf,  not  to  mention 
the  less  important  persons  in  the  cast.  ' 
to  dispose  of  the  two  operatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  day,  either  one  of 
Which  attracted  at  least  three  times  as 
(many  listeners  as  did  al^  the  concerts 
combined,  it  may  be  mentioned  for  the 
(sake  of  the  integrity  of  tho  day’s  rcc-  . 
ora  that  “Traviata”  was  repeated  in 
the  evening  with  the  cast  of  ten  days 
before^  save  that  Giordano  Paltrinier-' 
and  Italo  Picchi  were  substituted  for 
►Angelo  Bada  and  Paolo  Ananian  in  the 
Respective  roles  of  Gastonc  and  Doctor 
orenvil. 


In  the  evening  the  opera  was 
“Aida,”  which,  as  usual,  was  given  be- 
fore an  audience  which  crowded  the 
house.  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  replaced 
Miss  Onegin  as  Amneris  and  Mr.  Pal- 
trinieri  supplanted  Mr.  Audisio  as  the 
messenger  from  the  front.  Otherwise 
the  cast  wag  the  same  as  before.  The 
changes  worked  some  niodicatlons  in  i 
the  performanco.  Mr.  Faltrinierj  pub- 
lished the  news  of  tho  Ethiopian  in-  ‘ 
vasion  in  laTger  type  than  Mr.  Audi- 
sio, and  yet  needed  no  more  space, 
which  was  a remarkable  achievement 
in  journalism. 

Miss  Rethberg’s  Aida  showed  dis-  ! 
tinct  improvement.  She  still  fell  into  i 


Recital  Devoted  to  Schumann 

jJh'0ugI’  the  Pian°f°rte  recitals  of  the 
afternoon  aroused  less  popular  inter- 
est they  were  both  dignified  and  inter- 
esting affairs.  Pursuing  his  historical 
scheme,  Mr.  Hutcheson  played  a pro- 
gram composed  exclusively  of  composi- 
tions by  Schumann.  Its  one  conven- 
iional  feature  was  the  concludin'*  j 
number,  the  Symphonic  Studies.  Pre^  ! 
coding  these  were  the  ei^lit  fantastic  ! 
pieces  called  “Kreislcriana”  and  the  I 
thirteen  “Kinderseenen.”  Both  are 
•familiar  music  to  the  lovers  of  Schu-  1 
mann,  but  it  is  not  often  that  they  I 
arc  played  in.  public  by  so  serious  | 
minded  and  well  equipped  an  artist  as  1 
Mr.  Hutcheson. 

Though  the  large,  luminous  and  ! 
Romantic  eyes  of  the  composer  look  out  I 
unmistakably  from  tlie  first  sot  o(  1 
pieces  (the  two  are  closely  related 
thronologically,  as  any  one  might  guess 
from  hearing  them),  it  is  not  given  to  : 
every  one  to  understand  its  relation- 
ijhip  with  its  singular  title.  Johannes  ! 
Areisler  was  a creation  of  E.  T.  A.  ' 
Hoffmann,  who  haH  been  well  named  ' 
’the  German  Poe.  He  was  conceived  as 
:i  crackbrained  chapehnaster  who  wore 


\ 
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r jcnmiiwt.  ***&  ~ * 

‘her  singing  Was  not  perfect;  her  lower  j Viennese  Strausses  hrad  written 


a coat  of  the  co.or  of  G sharp  mmoG 
topped  "ith  an  E major  collar.  Hott- 
jnann,  who  was  among  the  first  critics 
who  manifested  a full  appreciation  ot 
Beethoven’s  genius  (he  has  been  dead 
a hundred  years  and  three  months), 
was  also  a critic  who  had  a prevision 
of  the  program  artist  of  to-daj-,  wnose  , 
verbal  commentary  lias  a hundred 
times  the  volume  of  the  music  which 
>t  ig  supposed  to  expound.  Once  turn  ^ 
•fantastic  chapelmaster  was  about  to  j 
play  what  his  auditors  supposed  would 
he  a sonata  like  that  in  vogue  before 
Beethoven.  By  accident  the  snufters 
from  his  candlestick  fell  into  his 
pianoforte  and  broke  a dozen  strings, 
tfhe  candle  went  out.  and  in  the  gloom 
KreiBler  began  to  strike  one  choro 
after  another  and  -fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween with  a maniacal  monologue  end- 
ing with  “Dead!  Dead!  Dead!  Not  a 
melody,  not  a phrase,  but  a mad  rhap- 
sody punctuated  by  an  occasional 
harmony.  We  can  imagine  such  a com- 
poser to-day  without  difficulty.  Schu- 
mann saw  his  romanticism  in  a lovelier 
and  more  genial  light  His  Ivreis- , 
•teriana”  is  a set  of  rhapsodic  little  ( 
pieces,  full  of  whimsicalities,  but  re- 
plete with  melodic,  harmonic  and 
irhvthmic  charm.  , 

The  ‘‘Childhood  Scenes  ’ are  like 
them  ill  a sense,  but  more  definitely 
suggestive  of  things  and  emotions  tor 
which  he  found  such  designations  as 
“Playing  Tag,”  “In  Dreamland 
(“Trhumerei”),  “The  Knight  Astride  a 
Stick”  (“Ritter  vom  Stickenpferu  ) 
“The  Child  Falling  Asleep”  and  Tne 
Poet  Speaks.”  It  seems  like  a waste 
of  time  to  say  these  tilings,  but 
Schumann’s  titles  can  be  understood 
only  if  one  remembers  that  they  were 
invented  after  the  music  had  been  com- 
posed, which  means  that  the  musical  , 
thoughts  preceded  the  descriptive; 
titles.  That  is  one  reason  why  pianists.  , 
t Vaung  or  old,  lay  or  professional,  ought  l; 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  lit- 
erature upon  which  Schumann  fed  be- 
fore attempting  to  interpret  his  music. 
3\Ir.  Hutcheson  has  evidently  done  this 
and  saturated  his  own  soul  with  that 
of  Schumann.  Therefore,  his  playing 
yesterday  brought  rapturous  delight  to 
k houseful  of  people  familiar  with  goon 
pianoforte  music  and  good  pianoforte 

Of  an  entirely  different  type,  Mr. 
Oswald’s  program  was  quite  as  uncon- 
ventional. He  played  at  first  a prelude  j 

und  fugue  by  Frescobaldi,  which, 
brought  back  to  students  memories  ot 
a style  common  to  all  keyboard  instru-, 
t -,uents — the  organ  as  well  as  the  harp-  i 
t trichord.  Then  two  pieces  by  Domenico  j 
■ Scarlatti,  with  -whom  the  harpsichord, 
manner  came  to  fruition  in  Jtalj. 
After  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Apassionata 
there  were  shorter  pieces  by  esa 

Franck  and  H.  Oswald,  and  finally  the 
■pianoforte  manner  of  to-day  wa. 


notes  roughened  now  and  then;  while 
sudden  emotional  outbursts,  though 
strongly'  compassed,  gave  a certain  ef- 
fect of  strain.  At  such  times  Mme. 
Gerliardt’s  breath  seemed  to  be  drawn 
with  audible  difficulty.  This  did  not 
give  an  impression  of  pent-up  emo-f 
tion,  but  her  voice  fared  best  in  calm- 
er, sustained  passages  calling  for  a 
moderate  volume  of  sound.  Then  it 
had  a pure  quality  of  tone  while  well  1 
able  to  express  shades  of  feeling.  Mme. 
Gerhardt’s  sincerity  and  her  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  phrasing  and  expres-  j 
sion  of  the  songs  told  with  her  au- 
dience, which  rewarded  her  efforts 
with  unusual  warmth.  Coenraad  V.  Bos 
I was  the  pianist. 

j Meanwhile,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Anna  I 
Meitschik.  Russian  contralto,  who  had  I 
appeared  here  in  opera  a dozen  or  so  | 
years  ago,  showed  a surprisingly  deep  i 
voice — a feminine  edition,  it  might 
seem,  of  the  Russian  deep  bass.  This 
was  the  most  effective  part  of  her  sing- 
ing. Higher  notes,  when  used  loudly' 
or  ornately,  were  apt  to  seem  some- 
what worn,  and  thus  ineffective  in  the 
florid  Handel  arias.  Bung  In  German, 
which  began  the  recital.  The  rest  of 
the  program  consisted  of  Russian,  He- 
brew and  German  songs,  and  of  these 
the  best  seemed  the  Russian:  Glinka. 
Rimsky  - Korsakoff,  Techerepmn,  Ta- 
neiieff  and  Rubinstein,  where  the  sing- 
er’s lowest  notes  had  their  full  effect 
and  the  accessories  of  expression  ac- 
complished what  her  voice  alone  could 
not.  Here  and  elsewhere  she  was  well 
received.  Walter  Golde  accompanied, 
with  a violin  obbligato  played  by  Vladi- 
mir Glaffman. 


“Libellenpolka,”  which,  though  it  told 
no  story  at  all,  gave  a far  more  graphic,  . 
or  suggestive,  picture  in  music  of  the  I 
flight  of  a Devil’s  darning-needle  than 
Mr.  Fairchild’s  with  all  his  modern  or- 
chestral accessories.  But  this  is  trea- 
son again- — double  treason,  for  Mr. 
Fairchild  is  an  American  composer  and 
Mr.  Damrosch  invited  the  audience  to 
pay  him  tribute  by  directing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  occupant  of 
one  of  the  boxes.  There  is  much  grace- 
ful fancy  in  the  composition  and  fine 
craftsmanship.  It  would  be  pleasurable 
to  hear  it  again  with  its  complemen- 
tary action. 

The  other  orchestral  pieces  were  the 
overture  to  “Der  Freischiitz,”  Brahms’s 
'Variations  on  a Theme  by  Haydn”  and 
Lalo’s  overture  to  “Le  Roi  d'Ys.” 


\H-e-  //  ' ^ l * 

Music  of  “Dame  Libellule” 
Proves  Graceful  Though 
Lacking  Pictorial  Setting 


^ v'~  . it), 

reached  in  pieces  by  Chopin  and  Ku- 
Clarity,  taste,  intelligence 


anM  sound  feeling  marked  the  perform- 
ance. _____ 


, The  recital  which  John  McCormack 
! gave  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Hip- 
I podrome  was  attended  by  the  usual  | 
'throng,  filling  auditorium  and  stage, 
jand  was  in  its  program  similar  j.  te 
predecessors.  Because  lie  is  a vide.) F. 
j popular  singer  he  gives  the  things  that 
a great  many  of 

chiefly  to  hear,  the  Irish  folk  song. , 

I which  he  sings  with  such  authentic  j 
grace,  and  the  songs  of  sentiment  fe- 
H Immediate  appeal.  And  because  > 

: a'-o  a fine  artist,  he  gives  <1- ay*  - . 
number  of  selections  that  draw  «oi 
deeply  upon  the  veils  oi  Ins  ait. 

| The  first  half  of  h s program  yes- 
terday contained  an  aria  from  Handels, 
“Solomon,”  songs  by;  Richard  Strauss, 

Rachmaninoff  and  Paladilhe,  an 

, Christmas  Carol,”  by  Arnold  Bax  wlit 

ten  with  suggestions  oi  IHuigieal 

music  leading  to  a noMe  el in n<--  «} 

sutip’  with  exalted  feclin&t  _ . 

some  of  his  hearers  was  the  high  P01' 
of  the  afternoon.  The  majority  > 

.,er  eemed  to  favor  tne  lush  song.,, 
wh^’h  included  Buch  old  favorites  as 

'“Til#*  Meeting  of  the  Ts  ai-eife 
o*l'ers  * Rudolph  Bochko  arsisted  with 
rioHi*"  numbers,  and  Eta  ^ 
was  the  accompanist.  The  rema 
Mr.  McCormack’s  last  appcaianco  hoi - 
until  next  full.  ^ __ 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

Mme.  Frieda  Hempel  provided  the 
solo  numbers  for  the  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  they  were  the 
same  songs  that  she  had  sung  in  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  at  the  symphony 
concert  for  young  people,  also  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch.  No 
harm  in  that.  Listening  to  her  lovely 
voice  and  style  in  the  familiar  scene 
and  air  from  “Der  Freischiitz,”  we 
felt  our  dutiful  desire  to  Veep  up  with 
the  procession  and  be  “progressive 
gradually  oozing  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  glory  which  was  Weber 
and  to  be  reverting  to  willing  thrall- 
dom  to  the  beauty  and  dramatic  truth- 
I fulness  of  the  composer  who  linked 
i Beethoven  with  Wagner,  “Fidelio 
I with  “Tannhauser”  and  its  companions 
down  to  “Parsifal.”  It  may  be  a con- 
fession which  is  pitiful,  but  confes- 
sion is  good  for  the  soul.  Conceal- 
ment cannot  help  the  matter.  We  must 
out  with  thus  much  of  our  artistic 
credo — Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  a 
finer,  a truer,  a higher  type  of  genius 
than  is  Giacomo  Puccini  or  Erich 
Korn  gold;  a better  musician  and  a bet- 
ter dramatic  composer.  The  belief  may 
be  perilous  stuff  in  these  advanced 
days,  but  we  will  not  purge  our  soul 
. of  it.  , . 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  are 
slipping  backward.  We  had  a hope 


At  the  Town  Hall  Saturday  after- 
noon Alfredo  Oswald,  Brazilian  pian- 
ist, appeared  in  his  first  recital  of  this 
season.  Chief  on  his  program  was 
Beethoven’s  sonata.  Op.  5T,  which 
was  given  a performance  full  of  dig- 
ital pyrotechnics  and  brilliancy  that 
brought  much  applause  from  the  too- 
scanty  audience.  Mr.  Oswald  showed 
flue  grasp  of  the  work  as  a unity 
and  played  it  wjth  considerable  color. 
Cesar  Franck’s  "Deux  Pieces 
Breves,”  which  followed,  were  simple 
in  outline  and  done  in  a clean-cut 
coolly  chaste  fashion.  An  unfortunate 
lapse  of  memory  at  the  (beginning  of 
the  number  marred  it,  but  it  was  so 
minute  that  it  must  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  most  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Oswald  wandered  occasionally  from 
strictest  rhythm  in  this  number,  as 
once  or  twice  in  the  two  colorful  bits 
which  followed  (compositions  by  his 
father),  hut  in  general  his  perform- 
ance was  rather  more  than  merely 
commendable.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram was  devoted  largely  to  Chopin 
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a"  new  composition  was  pres'-r.ted 
the  Sunday  afternoon  conc-f  rt  of  the  ~ 

York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  A- 
Hall  yesterday ; a suite  arranged 
the  ballet  of  "Dame  Libellule,''  by 
Fairchild.  Mr.  Fai:  child  Is  an  American 
composer,  who  lias  in  recent  years  been 
living  in  Paris,  sonic  of  whose  music  has 
been  from  tint*-  to  time  heard  In 
city.  Hls  "Dame  LJbeilule " Lady 
Drs g Ob'  Fly'  '—has  beta  one  of  the  recen 
successes  at  the  OpOra  Comlque  In  Paris. 
The  suite  heard  yesterday,  and  played 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  score  by  Mr.  Damrosch 
The  ballet  is  a fanciful . "lOlog.cal 
ivatory  of  the  devastating 
wrought  In  the  insect  andrepUllan 
,,-la  by  the  heartless  coquetry  W a 

vamp  of  the  Hexapoda.  ws  the 

[oaTX  SSS£*c  lizard  ' Thread 

mid  the  lizard  com)  to  blons.  and  i>- 
llzard  is  mortally"  wounded 
colored  butterfly  appears, 
lizard  and  dances  away 
lule,  as  the  toad  expir 
out  of  the  wat 
Music  accom 
h a drama 


but  a multi 
cuts  out  th 
, Dame  Libe 
„ and  frogs  come 
r_  to  weep  over  him- 
anying  and  illustrating 
a--  little  chance  on  the 

, oncert  performance  do«^  not 

SSfeeisis: 
SsBsi?  >s»  r 

Eft  .ssa  r; 

there  is . BometMng ^ 
wholly  justified  by  Its  content.  In 


ov-n  setting  It  Is  nol  difficult  to' Imagine 
that  fbelfwould  be  in  it  a charm  Jo  ex- 


Anna  Meitschik.  who  sang  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  Gus- 
tave Mahler’s  production  of  “Pique 
Dame”  about  twelve  years  ago.  re- 
turned to  the  local  stage  Saturday 
night  when  she  gave  a song  recital 
at  Carnegie  Haul.  Mme.  Meitschik 
disclosed  a very  romantic  contralto, 
with  an  excellent  middle  register  and 
capable  of  being  colored  with  telling 
effect.  As  when  she  sang  here  before, 
she  used  many  chest  tones  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  vmh,  and 
aloft  there  was  too  often  a dismaying 
tremolo:  but  her  diction  is  irre- 
proachable, and  in  genera!  she  sings  j 
with  authority  and  style.  | 

On1  her  program  were  two  Handel 
airs,  some  Hebrew  traditional  .num- 
bers, a Schumann  group  (very  ca- 
pably done)  and  some  new  and  in- 
teresting Russian  songs.  In  many 
wavs  It  was  one  ot  the  few  wholly 
fresh  and  attractive.  programs 
recently  offered.  Taniev’s  “Winter 
Travel”  was  especially  well  sung. 

A.  C. 


■Die  Tots  Stadt” 

Two  repetitions  were  the  Meropol- 


fromme  WeiBe”  filled  us  that  Mr  the  afternoon  Die  To.e  Stadt  was 
Blair  Fairchild  would  save  us  frornj  <jjven  its  second  hearing  of  the  sea- 
toppling  over  the  brink  into  the  wa-  son  a(,d  "Tra vista*’  had  another  pres- 
ters  of  conservatism  with  his  music  to  entation  at  nigbt.  In  the  former 
a ballet  entitled  “Dame  Libellule,  , cast  held  sway,  except  that 
which  the  program  notes  told  us  ‘‘has  the  usua  cast  i eia  » y,  p 
to  do  with  the  devastating  effects  on  account  of  the  IUimm  of  Ang  i 
wrought  upon  the  insectile  and  reptil-  Bada,  the  role  of  Count  Alber 
ian  world  by  the  heartless  coquetry  off  was  8ung  by  Rafaelo  Diaz,  who  in 
a vamp  of  the  genus  hexapoda.”  We  fUrn  was  replaced  by  George  Meader  | 
read  the  story  of  the  ballet  and  r romj  ag  YjCtorin.  Mr.  Diaz's  sympathetic 


,v,,  f«vnr  it  has  won  in  Paris. 

Pvr,  Falr  hiUl  was  present  at  the  c 

that  embodied  Its  fanciful  and  ingemou 
s1Se.  Frieda  Hempel  appeared 

ir£  if  3 

perfectly  suited  to  whjjf  ehe  ,aa°W 

?romb"?>rFrelschSt,S  "-parts  of  which1 
had  just  been  expounded  as  part  of  th 

Mrrtlmmroschhebcganr  the  programj 
In  this  there  was  admirable  expression 
of  romantic  wistfulness  and  yague  pre- 

s»ntlmert  and  r «3 

Int^rniptins?  recitative,  in  nnei>  * . j 
tained  legato  and  brilliant  power  In  the 
f?ool  outburst.  It  was  such  a peM 
formance  as  will  not  too  frequently  te) 
heard  from  singers  of  this  day  and  gen- 

elSo  °was  Mme.  HempeTs  singing  oil 
• Rat'l  Batti.”  from  “ Don  Giovanni, 
delivered  with  the  suavity  and  grac< 
that  belong  to  It.  The  “ Cradle  Song  L 
bv  Humperdinck,  once  more  f requenb,  I 
heard  than  it  >s  today,  gave  grenf 
pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  there 
brilliancy  In  the  singing  o.  the_ 

Oscar’s  song,  “ Saper  \orreste.  f.onB 
Verdi’ s ••  Un  Ballo  In  XIaschera.  .■ 

In  the  overture  to  ” Der  ^ 
with  which  the  concert  began.  Mr.  Dam U 
rosch  showed  how  V agner  s instruction  ■ 
as  to  modification  of  tempo  could'iP 
1 carried  much  further.  The  9rchlAj®l 
i numbers  also  Included  Brahm  s vartel 
tlons  on  a theme  of  Haydns  IU>| 


Chorale  of  . St.  Antoni  y ) ^the^over 


it  learned  that  the  characters  were 


Ciiuiaiv  

ture  to  Lalo's  opera  of 

SIXTEEN  CONCERT  SOLOIST! 

at  th 


““  ^ t v J tenor  and  agreeable  diction  were 

somewhat  in  likeness  to  those  in  the  q advantage  in  the 

drama  now  occupying  Mr.  Joison  8 lie^  to  especial  a Terltza  re. 

playhouse,  and  that  among  the  other}  second  act  quintet.  Miss  jeritza  re 
Wicked  things  done  by  Dame  Libellule)  peated  her  graphic  characterization 
I'who  might  be  called  Miss  Dragonfly 


i;Die  Winterreise* 


H was  no  light  task  that  Elena  j 
Gevhardt  set  herself  at  her  Town  Hall  \ 
recital  last  night.  She  sang  twenty-  | 
three  songs  of  Schubert’s  ‘ Die  ; 
, Winterreise”  cycle— a program  with 
I no  light  numbers  and  few  breathing 
spaces,  and  performed  her  task  well, 
j After  all.  it  was  a more  gratelul  one 
! -ban  on  her  previous  appearance,  with 
the  Citv  Symphony  in  the  unrelieved 
riooin  ' of  Mauler’s  “Kmdortodten- 
licde. “Die  Winterreise”  does^  not 
present  the  cheerful  aspect  of  Schu- 
’ It  is  generally  grave  and  often 

t;  a wintry  atmosphere,  in 
but  relieved  with  frequent 
of  sunshine,  and  this  altcrna- 
sunshine  and  shadow  was  well 
out  by  the  singer, 
a purely  vocal  point  of  view 


poignar 

short, 

gleams 


■ w no  niigiu-  oc  vanvu  ..,.00  

n the  vernacular)  was  that  she  played 
mischief  with  the  affections  of  our 
numble  tumble-bug,  a toad  and  a lizj 
ard,  stirring  up  the  jealous  passions  of 
the  latter  two  until  they  engaged  iri 
deadly  battle,  and  at  the  end  flittingl 
away  with  a butterfly.  I 

Mr.  Fairchild’s  music  was  deftly^ 
Itted  to  this  story,  though  perhaps  a) 
little  too  closely  to  be  wholly  satisfac- 
tory as  concert-music.  It  needed  the 
ballet  or  (let  us  say  again  what  we| 
have  said  several  times  when  purely 
pictorial  music  has  been  played  disso- 
ciated from  the  scenes  which  it  was 
written  to  accompany)  it  might  prop-1 
<?rly  have  been  accompanied  by  moving! 
photographs.  Of  course,  we  heard  the( 
oad  croak,  though  in  nature  the  toad! 
s a peculiarly  reticent  and  un!oqua-| 
clous  creature,  and  we  saw  with  our 
ears  the  flutter  of  the  dragon-fly's 
wings;  but  the  music  frequently  left 
us  in  the  lurch,  even  with  the  plot  in 
our  hands.  Besides,  the  conservative 
spell  being  still  upon  us,  we  couldn’t 


of  the  dancer,  while  Mr. 

the  uxorioiis  Faul.  « 0li’ 

the;d Viennese'  2fn^ S°actrtW  in  opera^ 

was  sung  in  the  evenmg  bv  M^  H ^ 
with  her  notable  skill  a • &nce 
lyric  singing-  Mr.  Gigu 

again  the  romantic  Alfredo, 


Audience  Fills  Auditorium 
Metropolitan. 

Sixteen  soloists  appeared  In  the 
cert  last  evening  at  the  Metropolis 
Opera  House,  together  with  the  eirtlr 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  tha  MetropoUta 
under  the  direction  of  Giuseppe  Bair 
boschek. 

In  the  second  act  of  Vedi’s  III  Trov. 
tore,"  limes.  Peralta.  Gordon,  and  At 
thori  and  Messrs.  Kingston,  Zanell 
rirchl.  D Angelo  and  Faltvlnieri  as 
peared.  Giordano  Paltrlmeri  took  tr 
ulace  of  Angelo  Badatr.  the  secon 
scene  of  Act  II  of  Donizetti’s  "Lucia  I 
l.anmiermoor.”  and  Mme*.  -'5^*°.'  * 
thonv.  and  Messrs.  PlcclU.  Zenelb.  ai 
Harrold  appeared  in  the  other  P*" 
Renato  Zanelli  was  enthusiastically _ai 
plauded  for  his  Interpretation  of  Lo- 
Ashton  In  the  "Kermesse  Scene  fro 
Gounod's  "Faust  Xirnes.  RyeR  "' 
Dalossy  and  Messrs.  Tokatvan  Rotliie 
Burke,  and  D'Angelo  appeared. 

■ The  audience  filled  nearly  every  — 
of  the  auditorium  and  was  warm  in  1 
applause. 


3fl»olia  Elman  in  Recital. 


In  the  evening  at  the  Hippodrome,  as- 
sister  by  his  sister.  Liza  Liman  at  the 


piano,  Miseha'  Elman,  as  usual,  drew  a 
packed  audience  of  loyal  followers  Bee- 
thoven's ’Kreutzer  Sonata  proved  one 
of  the  high  spots  in  a brilliant  perform- 
ance and  the  fine  program  also  included 
Wieniawski’s  Concerto  and  numbers  bj 
Bruch,  Rachmaninoff,  M agner  and  faar- 
asate. 


An  Anniversary  Pro*r* 

At  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  afterno 
I’hilharnionic  Society  observed  J 
tenarv  of  Cesar  Franck  by  P uyine 
composer’s  D-nnnor  Symphony^ 
splendid  spirit  and  feeling.  oi 
Huberman  again  was  the  f°*oiM, 
great  approval  for  bis  bnlliaW 
times  uneven,  p aying  of  Iscnau 
concerto  for  violin  . with  OS 
Strauss's  "Death' and  lianst 
concluded  the  Concert. 


iter,  lull 

le.  q utility, , Conductor  l)irk 

choosing  Nicolai  s overture  to  "The 
v \Vives  of  Windsor,"  the  bullet 
' Gounod's  “Foust,”  the  barcarolle 
Offenbach's  “Tales  of  Hoffman^ 
timer's  rhapsody.  "Espagua." 
Fishberg,  eoneert-mast.er  of  the 
Symphony.,  a brilliant  ltussiau 
liinist  and  a newcomer  sure  to  make  a 
impression,  gave  great  expression 
Mcudc'ssohu  concerto  for  violin 
■liestra. 


Thcro  was  a good  audience  at  the 
Broadhurst  Theatre  to  see  the  Ruth 
Doing  Dancers,  who  presented  a color- 
series  of  Interpretations  of  music 
Gluck,  Brahms,  Ravel,  Scriabin 
others.  Particularly  well  done 
Miss  Dolhg’s  dancing  of  Schu- 
’a  “Soaring,"  with  its  earth- 
:gure  In  ,a  vividly  portrayed 
struggle  for  emotional  freedom.  Five 
of  Iter  associates,  dark-veiled,  looking 
like  Botticelli  maidens,  vitalized  two 
Brahms  numbers  on  the  dinily- 
:c3*  lighted  stage,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
raUnj  plastic  frieze.  It  would 'have  been  a 
grateful  task  to  have  been  able  to 
devote  an  entire  aftornbon  to  the 
program. 

■'4  • • • 
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\hw  York  Trio  in 
Concert  Plays  New 
Music  by  Pierne 


a 


1 Ml 


Jly  IV.  J.  IIEXDEItSOX. 

The  New  York  Trio,  consisting  of 
ipione  Guidi,  viol Hr;  Cornelius  Van 
iet,  cello,  and  Clarence  Adler,  piano, 
,ve  Us  first  coucert  of  tho  present 
ia  Mason  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
jie  program  presented  Gabriel  Pierne's 
Ho  in  C minor,  opus  45,  and  Brahms’s 
to»  B major,  opus  8.  Tho  former  work 
'hi“|.d  its  first  hearing  in  this  city.  It 
Mi*  light  to  have  a much  profounder  con- 
I deration  than  it  can  receive  this 
lorning  after  a single  hearing,  for  it 
a composition  demanding  close  at- 
ntion  and  inviting  searching  anal- 
is. 

ijPierno  is  best  known  here  as  the 
,k  ■ mposer  of  “The  Children's  Crusade,” 
w cantata  of  peculiar  chafm.  Ho  will 
M obably  command  more  respect  in  the 
ture  from  devotees  of  chamber 
usic  because  tho  trio  produced  last 
ening  is  one  of  tit?  finest  instru- 
entad  works  that  has  come  out  of 
ranee  in  some  years  and  is  a very 
iportant  addition  to  the  literature  of 
lamber  music. 

It  seemed  at  afirst  hearing  to  be 
iveloped  largely  from  basic  material 
troduced  in  the  first  movement  and 
lijli  that  treated  with  intense  vigor,  with 
I odern  idiom  leaning  strongly  toward 
. ;.||irimatic  progressions,  but  rich'in  in- | 
k|[ Testing  exfoliations  of  both  melody 
llhd  harmony,  together  with  brilliantly 
'Iigenious  writing  for  all  three  instru- 
iklients. 

J The  second  movement  is  an  alle- 
'etto  scherzando  of  compelling 
:auty.  The  melodic  ideas  sound  as  if 
ic  old  medieval  folk-song  which  influ- 
iced  Pierne  in  “The  Children’s  Cru- 
ide”  had  again  entered  his  mind.  Out 
' this  subject  matter  he  built  a move- 


in?  ! 
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A*U!fy  Pet< 

Ashley  Pettis,  pianist,  gave  a recital  ] 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  j 
He  contributed  his  item  tp  the  Schu- 1 
manit  revival  by  fiorforming  the  j 
“Davidsbuendler  Taenze,"  which  had  j 
not  been  heard  in  the  course  of  the  I 
season,  nor,  indeed,  for  a considerable  j 
lime.  He  played  alsq  tho  Brahms) 
rhapsody,  opus  70,  No~  1 ; some  Cho-  I 
pin,  his  own  “Mirror”  and  the  prelude,  l 
choral  and  fuguo  of  Cesar  Franck. 

] Mr.  Pettis  proved  to  be  a pianist  of 
I norma!  tendencies.  His  tono  was 
pleasing  to  the  ear  and  respectful  to 
the  piano,  his  finger  technic  fluent  and 
clear  and  his  performances  generally 
imbued  with  musielanly  taste  and  un- 
| derstanding.  Iiis  pedaling  was  at 
urnes  productive  of  cloudy  effects,  but 
on  the  whole  he  made  a very  favorable 
j impression. 

i‘Manon  Lescaut  | i 

Puccini’s  Nation  Lescaut  with  Mine.  1 
Alda  in  tho  title  role  was  given  lasf* 
evening  at  tho  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  before  a large  and  brilliant 
audience.  Tho  work  had  been  sung 
once  before  this  eeason,  but  this  was 
Us  first  subscription  performance. 

The  rich  pictorial  settings,  the  singing 
of  tile  cnorus,  and  the  playing  of  the 
orchestra  under  Mr.  Papi’s  baton  formed 
an  admirable  background  for  the  sing- 
ing of  the  star  artists.  Mme.  Alda,  im- 
personating one  of  her  best  parts,  was 
dainty  and  charming  to  see.  There  were 
times  when  her  voice  was  hardly  in 
Us  best  condition,  but  elie  used  it  witli  | 
taste  and  often  effectively, 

Mr.  Gigli  replaced  Mr.  Johnson  as  I 
Dcs  Grieux.  He  had  sung  the  role  here  I 
once  last  season.  His  beautiful  voice  j 
was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  part,  and 
his  acting Avas  more  that  of  the  lover 
than  in  some  of  his  other  parts.  Follow- 
ing his  big  air  in  the  first  act,  the  per- 
| forniance  was  delayed  because  of  tho 
j applause. 

Mr,  Scottl  was  again  admirable  as  the 
Miss  Myrtle  Schaaf  was  A Musician, 
Miss  Myrtle  Cchaaf  was  A Musician. 
The  others  in  the  cast,  all  heard 
their  parts  before,  wore  Messrs.  Paltri- 
nieri,  singing  both  the  Edmondo  and  the 
Ballet  Master;  Pieco,  Reschilian,  Audisio 
and  Ananian.  The  performance  seemed 
jj  lo  bn  much  enjoyed.  , 

Bagby  Musicale 

Mr.  Bagby’s  second  musical  morning 
<Jf  the  season  attracted  an  audience, 
yesterday  that  filled  aii  the  seats  and 
boxes  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  The  artists  were  Mme. 
Calve,  Giuseppe  de  Luca  of  the  Metro- 
politan, Opera  and  Jacques — Thibauld, 
violin.  At  the  piano  were  Mme.  Yvonne 
Dionne,  Charles  Hart  and  Giuseppe 
Bamboschek.  I 

Mme.  Calve  sang  an  aria  from  i 
Haendel’s  “Alexander  Balu,”  a "Noc-) 
tmaie”  by  Cesar  Franck,  Bruneau's; 
“LHereux  Vagatjpnd,”  Suzanne's  air 
from  Mozart's  “Nozze  di  Figaro”  and 
i several  old  French  and  Spanish  songs. 

' In  response  to  much  applause  after  her 
first  number  she  sang  the  “Habanera" 
i front  Bizet's  "Carmen.”  Mr.  de  Luca 
I sang  an  aria  from  “Benvenuto  Cellini,’’ 
by  Diaz,  and  a group  of  French  and 
Italian  songs.  Mr.  Thibaud's  numbers 
included  compositions  by  Veracini, 
Sehubert-Kreisler,  Vieuxtemps,  Wie- 
tiawski-Tiiiba  od  and  TCreisIer. 


Conductor  Dirk  Focli,  of  the  City 

......  . Symphony  Orchestra,  seems  to  be  admin- 

cut  beginning  m bewitching  piquancy  ,,  ,,  , , . , 

meiftdv  and  rhvthm  and  rtrin^h,.  tstermg  the  Cone  psychological  tratmeut 


melody  and.  rhythm  and  rising’be- 
>re  its  conclusion  to  a broad  passion- 
te  lyric  song  of  sweeping  beauty, 
ho  moderately  slow  movements  is 
veloped  in  a short  set  of  interesting 
illations,  of  which  only  one— that  in 
armonies  for  tho  violin— misses  its 
signed  effect.  The  finale  is  brief  and 
ulsating  with  emotional  eagerness 
pressed'  in  genuinely  captivating 
tusical  accents.  The  writing  for  the 
iree  instruments  is  admirable.  All 
avc  much  to  say  .though  naturally 
le  piano  is  cabled  upon  to  deliver  the 
lost  brilliant  utterances.  But  it  never 
bscures  the  importance  of  the  other 
•vo  instruments. 

The  performance  of  the  composi- 
on  was  superb.  It  is  not  a work  to 
3 approached  carelessly,  and  the  three 
lusiciar.s  of  the  New  York  Trio  had 
lainly  put  their  hearts  into  their  re- 
earsals.  They  played  con  amorc,  and 
“V  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  music 
'vers  for  having  brought  to  notice 
h a splendid  demonstration  of  the 
rship  of  M.  Pierne.  The  audi- 
ce  appeared  to  recognize  the  worth 
f the  ,work  and  its  presentation. 


to  his  fine  organization : "Day  by  day,  in 
every  way,  etc.,”  especially  the  flay  by 
day  and  night  by  night  proviso,'  for  this 
industrious  orchestra  gave  another  con- 
cert at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  which 
surpassed  in  excellence  and  importance 
even  the  fine,  performance  at  the  Century 
Theatre  the  day  before.  A splendid  play- 
ing of  Tschaikovsky  "Symphony  Pathe- 
tique,”  that  veteran  and  (sometimes) 
over-ridden  war  horse  of  many  a hard 
fought  concert,  gave  emphatic  proof  of 
the  progress  in  discipline,  unison  and 
balance  which  Mr.  Fbch  has  already  ac- 
complished with  his  youthful  band  of  fine  I 
instrumentalists.  Wagner's  Prelude  und  , 
“Liebcstod'’  from  Tristan  und  Isolde”  aud  ! 
his  Overture  to  “Rienzi,”  completed  a i 
most  gratifying  evening  with  Tschaikov-  I 
sky  and  Wagner.  I 

Lois  Long,  Soprano,  amy,. 

Lois  Long,  soprano,  appeared  In  a re- 
cital of  French,  English,  Italian  and 
German  songs  at  the  Town  Hall  last  * 

I evening.  In  the  compositions  by  Man- 
del,  which  opened  the  program,  many 
of  the  high  notes  were  forced  beyond 
the  point  of  being  musical,  while  the 
lowertones  bad  a,  pleasingly  rich  qual- 
ity. She  was  assisted  by  Walter  Golde 
at  the  piano  and  was  called  on  to  re- 
peat “ Les  Paplllons  " by  d’Ambroslo 
and  several  other  numbers. 


Hols  ling’s  song  recital  at  Town  Hn 
attracted  a large  audience  which  evinced 
great  satisfaction  with  the  interesting 
program  and  the  beautiful  qualities  of 
the  unusual  soprano  voice  of  the  hand- 
some singer.  Co’or,  clarity  and  intelli- 
gent feeling  distinguished  Miss  Long's 
singing  of  a highly  contrasted  list,  and 
her  easy  poise,  suave  d<  livery  and  un- 
affected grace  increased  the  enjoyment 
| of  her  hearers.  She  began  with  a smooth 
and  authoritative  singing  of  the  Aria  di 
Polisscna  (Radnmisto)  by  IIande!-Bibb, 
Handel's  "Air  d'R.isa"  (Tolomoo)  and 
Wekcrliu  g "Meaner  de  Martini."  fol- 
j ion  nig  for  the  first  group.  H<  r German 
selections,  given  with  glorious  lyric 
i a .lies,  included  two  numbers  by  Sjogren 
land  three  by  Brahms.  Songs  by  Frank- 
lin Kiktr  and  Edward  Falck,  both  writ- 
f£*J.  ‘°{*  Miss  Long,  and  Rudo’ph  Ganz’s 
i I lie  Sen  Hath  Its  Pearls"  were  bright 
features  of  a program  which  also  con- 
tained suitable  songs  by  F.  Morris  Glass, 
Charles  Repper,  Henry  Hadley,  E. 
Chaussou,  L.  d'Ambrosia,  f l . S.  White 
and  others.  \\  alter  Go.de  was  at  the 
piano. 
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' Letz  Quartet  ~in 


By  W.  J.  HE  X n E It  SOX. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  of 
the  Letz  Quartet  took  place  last  eve- 
ning in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  program 
consisted  of  Mozart’s  C major  quartet, 
David  Stanley  Smith’s  “Gregorian” 
quartet,  opus  46,  and  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg’s sextet,  “Verklaerte  Nacht.”  In  i 
the  last  named  composition  thq  Letz  | 
players  had  the  aid  of  Hugo  Kort-  [ 
schak,  Violin,  and  Paul,  Refer,  cello. 
David  Stanley  Smith  is  professor  of 
I music  at  Yale  University,  and  his 
quartet,  which  had  been  perforrped  at 
a Berkshire  music  festival  a year  ago, 
was  heard  here  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  in  one  movement  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  based  on  Gregorian 
j chant.  Tlie  plain  song,  “Jesu  Corona," 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  music, 
being  its  fundamental  melodic  thought. 
This  beautiful  old  hymn  has  been' 
ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose,  but  the  Bene- 
dictines discredit  his  authorship,  it 
has  been  found,  however,  in  manu-  ! 
scripts  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  con-  j 
tury.  All  of  which  is  matte)-  of  ,no  ) 
| great  moment,  slhclr  the  real  issue  is1 
i whether  Prof.  Smith  has  made  any-  i 
thing  interesting  by  harmonized  chant-  j 
i fng  among  four  stringed  instruments.  J 
I He  has.  Tho  quartet  is  not  of  su-  I 
! preme  importance,  but  it  is  a good  one. 

I Its  healthy  open  harmonies,  deftly  | 
j distributed  and  Cleverly  colored  b.V  the 
j use  of  devices  common  to  bowed  in- 
I struments,  can  be  heard  with  mueja 
j pleasure  and  without  any  disturbance 
! of  the  emotions.  The  composition  is 
the  work  of  a sound  musician  With  a 
strong  feeling  for  transparent  beauty 
( in  thhe  combinations. 

The  other  two  works  on  the  list  were 
old  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  profitable 
for  Mr.  Schoenberg  that  his  “Ver- 
klaerte Nacht”  sextet  gets  an  occa- 
sional hC&ring-  In  these  days,  especially 
after  his  unforgettable  “Five  Pieces 
for  Orchestra”  and  his  recently  dis- 
closed arrangements  of  choral  preludes  , 
by  Bach.  Ill  Vienna  they,  think  very 
highly  of  this  composer’s  recent  doings  j 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason. 

When  people  are  striving  to  find  il-  I 
lusions  in  a life  of  hardship  and  evgn  j 
suffering  they  will  turn  to  almost  any-  j 
j thing  for  the  sake  of  excitement.  But 
I here  music  lovers,  in  so  faV  as  the  I 
V iennese  composer-  is  concerned,  are 
reactionaries.  They  feel  inclined  to 
paraphrase  the  ineffable  jady  in  “Pa- 
tience" and  cry  to  the  ide  hf  the  Pdng- 
strasse,  “Oh,  be  %&rly  Schoenberg  e’et 
it  is  too  late.”  The  sextet  heard  last 
evening  is  early  Schoen betg.  Mr.  Letz, 
the  leader  of  the  quartet,  is  an  experi- 
enced musician.  Therefore  he  put  the 
Mozart  music  first  on  the  piVigram. 
Even  early  Schoenberg  is  not  as  early, 
nor  as  immortaly  fresh  and  spontane- 
ous as  that. 


SET 

;ti 


George  Stewart  McManus,  besides  oth 
pianoforte  compositions,  played  a nv- 
of  short  pieces  called  burlesques,  com- 
posed by  Frederick  Jacobi,  a prelude 
ny  Marion  Bauer  and  a polonaise  by 
John  Alden  Carpenter.  Simply  because 
It  ia  his  custom,  probably,  Mr.  Jacobi 
named  his  pieces  "Burleschi''  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  his  piece  “Polonniae  Ameri- 
nd ne.”  Of  course  the  foreign  titles 
neither  udded  to  nor  subtracted  from 
1 1:.  merit  of  the  compositions;  but  it 
was  a bit  singular  that  Professor  Smith, 
whose  quartet  was  in  one  movement 
with  sections  contrasted  in  respect  of 
’cmpos,  instead  of  adagio,  prestissimo, 
modcrato  and  other  terms  familiar  to 
■very  musical  person,  used  their  Eng- 
ish  equivalents,  “very  slow,”  “very 
ast,”  “slow,”  “in  moderate  time”  and 
il  on.  Thus  one  affectation  wa.»  par- 
alleled by  another  and  both  recalled  old 
examples — from  Schumann  and  Bee- 
thoven,  for  instance,  the  latter  having 
once  been  bitten  so  deeply  by  the  Teu- 
tonic itch  that  he  wrote  a Sonata  for 
the  “hammerklavier”  and  expressed  a 
lassing  desire  to  call  a concerto  a 
Streitstiick”  becauso  he  conceived  it 
as  a controversy  between  the  solo  in- 
jtr’- ment  and  the  orchestra. 

This,  however,  ia  only  by  the  way 
und  possibly  as  great  a piece  of  af- 
fectation, or  a greater,  than  that  of 
the  c mposers;  but  it  is  offered  only 
! i"  comment,  not  in  critic. sm.  Since 
the  polonaise  is  not  a dance-form  in- 1 
digenous  to  Poland,  we  do  not  know] 
why  Mr.  Carpenter  should  be  even  | 
pleasantly  faulted  for  calling  his  com- 1 
position  an  American  polonaise.  It  is  | 
more  to  the  purpose  to  deplore  the, 
fact  that  the  music  failed  to  disclose, 
anything  characteristic  of  the  people), 
of  whom  Mr.  Carpenter  is  an  orna- 
ment.  Still  more  deplorable  was  it; 
that,  like  the  pieces  by  Mr.  Jacobi  and  j 
Miss  Bauer,  it  showed  no  elements  in- I 
trinsically  and  inherently  attractive.) 
American  composers  should  not  be  cod- ! 
died  because  they  are  Americans  any) 
more  than  they  should  be  denied  a 
hearing  and  the  encouragement  which 
comes  from  a hearing  on  the  same 
ground.  They  should  stand  on  their 
own  legs  as  musicians  and  their  music 
be  judged  as  music. 

The  most  interesting  work  was  that 
of  Professor  Smith..  One  might  say 
that  it  sounded  academic  but  it  was 
pleasurable  to  the  ear  and  compelled 
the  reflection  that  it  was  better  to  use 
fine  material,  even  if  it  was  borrowed 
from  an  old  ecclesiastical  source,  than 
poor  material  with  only  originality  to 
commend  it.  The  harmonies  and  the 
part-writing  were  delightful.  There 
were  ideas  in  them  worthy  of  apprecia- 
tive attention.  And  it  was  well  played. 
Before  it  Mr.  Letz  and  his  companions 
played  a quartet  in  C by  Mozart,  and  . 
after  it  (with  the  help  of  Hugo  Kort- 
schak  and  Paul  Kefer)  “Transfigured 
Night,”  a sextet  by  Schonborg,  a com-;!' 
position  which  seems  firmly  established  IG 
in  0”r  concert  repertoire. 

The  pianoforte  pieces  piayed  by  Mr.  n 
McManus  were  features  of  a song  re-  L 
cital  given  by  Estelle  Liebling,  who,  )• 
among  other  things,  sang  intelligently 
and  effectively  three  Italian  songs  bv 
Respighi. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’ 8 late  editions) 
There  was  a considerable  amount  of 
American  music  (or  music  composed  by 
Americans,  which  ought  not  'to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  thing)  in  two  con- 
certs given  in  the  neighboring  Aeolian 
aud  Town  halls  last  night.  In  the 
former  the  Letz  Quartet  played  a.| 
string  quartet  in  C,  by  David  Stanley  j 
Smith,  which  had  been  announced  as  I 
a Gregorian  quartet,  because  its  most ) 
: ignificant  melodic  material  was  de-  j 
ived  from  an  old  ecclesiastical  hymn, 
•‘.Ip.su  Corona.”  In'  the  latter  hall  Mr.1 


(Rzpxinrted  from  .ysAUrday’s-  late 
editions.) 

Politics  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
makes  stj'ange  bedfellows.  There  is 
music,  for  instance,  more  specifically 
the  music  played  by  the  Letz  Quar- 
tet at  Aeoian  Hall  last  night,  .when 
the  American  David  Stanley  Smith 
was  laid  like  a drawn  sword  between 
the  two  Viennese,  Mozart  and  Schoen- 
berg. 

The  Smith  piece  was  likewise,  np-  ! 
propriately  enough,  the  austerest  j 
music  of  the  evening.  It  was  a ! 
"Gregorian"  quartet  in  one  move- 
ment, based  In  part  upon  the  mediae- 
val plainsong.  "Jesu.  Corona,”  an  in- 
teresting musical  experiment,  well 
wrought,  blessedly  concise  and  with 
moments  of  considerable  eloquence. 
It  is  not  uniformly  successful;  the 
prevailing  austerity  of  mood  verges 
occasionally  upon  dryness,  and  the 
concluding  bars  end  on  an  unresolved 
suspension  that  seems  a Uttie  too  de- 
liberate to  be  quite  convincing. 

The  Mozart  was  the  C major) 
quartet  No.  22.  In  this,  as  in  the  | 
Smith  number,  the  quartet  played ' 
with  excellent  intentions  and  com- 
mendable results.  Hugo  Kortschak 
and  Paul  Refer  contributed  the  added 
viola  and  cello  needed  for  the 
Schoenberg  number.  Ills,  famous 
"Verklaerte  Nacht." 

One  wonders  what  Mozart  would 
have  thought  of  “Verklaerte  Nacht.” 
The  masterly  writing  for  the  six  in- 
struments he  would  most  certainly 
admire.  Nor  would  he  mind  the  oc- 
casionally drastic  harmonies.  For  the 
work  Is  early  Schoenberg,  a Schoen- 
berg who  was  writing  with  his  heart 


SG 

' instead  of  with 
came,  unhappily, 
Mozart,  who  was 


hie  mind,  as  he 
to  do  later;  andj 
a bit  o i an  inco- 
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had  much)  voice.  She  has  not  ac-| 
; quired  0101,43.  She  was  never  an  im- 
portant singer.  But  sometimes  stand- 


vator  himself  in  hie  day,  would  be ! 
quick  to  sense  the  superb  form  and 
musical  logic  of  the  work.  j 

He  would,  perhaps,  shrink  from  the 
unrestrained  passion  of  t'Verklaerte 
Naclit.”  The  fastidious  Wolfgang 
was  hardly  cold,  perhaps,  but  even 
at  his  most  impassioned  ho  contrived 
always  to  be  a little  remote,  a little 
less  than  “all  zu  menechllch."  Per- 
haps he  could  not  have  been,  if  he 
would.  Music  was  less  close  to  life 
in  1785  than  it  Is  now. 

In  “Verklaerte  Nacht,”  Schoenberg 
has  brought  it  close  enough,  heaven 
knows.  There  la  no  need  to  read  the 
composer’s  long  program  note  in  order 
to  feel  in  this  music  the  frank  sen- 
sualism, the  soaring  beauty  and  bitter 
eloquence  that  make  it  a landmark  la 
chamber  music,  a human  document 
as  vivid  in  Its  way,  and  as  unashamed, 
as  "Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life.”  What 
a pity  it  la  that  Schoenberg  should 
have  ceased  being  the  George  Moore 
of  music  to  become  its  James  Joyce! 


ing,  sometimes  sitting  in  an  arm  chair, 
using  gestures  and  facial  expression, 
she  made  silhouettes  of  her  songs  and 
emitted  flashes  of  dramatic  skill.  But 
it  was  not  an  impressive  recital. 


With  his  second  appearance  in 
character  of  Philip  II  in  Verdi’s  "Don 
Carlos,"  last  night,  Mr.  Chaliapin  ended 
his  present  engagement  at  the  Metro-) 
politan  Opera  House.  Whether  or  not ' 
he  will  be  heard  again  in  some  of  the 
spring  representations  is  a matter 
which  lies  on  the  knees  of  the  gods — 
which  is  a metaphorical  way  of  saying 
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. that  it  rests  with  his  manager  and  Mr. 

II  What  might  be  considered  a concen^  (jatti-Casazza.  As  it  is  he  has  made 
111  I trated  Maeterlinckian  atmospherejiov-  tj,e  roun(js  0f  the  subscription  nights 

ered  about  the  song  recital,  or,  strictly 


speaking,  the  “interpretative”  recital  not  one  of  whicn  neea  De  aroppea  out  01 
of  songs  by  Georgette  Leblanc  yester-  I the  company’s  repertoire  if  the  public 

j-„  rr„ u n . ! should  manifest  a desire  to  hear  it. 

day  evening  at  Town  Hall  an  atmos-  j They  were  in  Mr.  Gatti’s  list  before 
phere  tending  toward  the  moribund,  1 -■  . ...  


the  rounds  of  the  subscription  nights 
with  his  three  operas:  “Boris  Godoun- 
off,”  “Mefistofele”  and  “Don  Carlos," 
not  one  of  which  need  be  dropped  out  of 


At  the  Town  Hall  last  night  Estelle 
i Liebllng  and  George  S.  McManus  gave 
' a joint  recital  that  presented  some 
1 rarely  heard  music  and  some  entirely 
(new.  The  rarest  was  "Ch’lo  ml 
• scordi.”  a Mozart  recitative  and  rondo 
written  originally  for  soprano  and 
Ismail  orchestra,  with  obligato  piano, 

1 rearranged  by  Mr,  McManus  and  sung 
1 by  Miss  Liebling. 

The  eporano  also  sang  four  modern 
German  songs,  including  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler’s  "Mir  traemte  ich  ruhte  wieder,” 
and  three  delightful  bits  by  Respighi. 

Mr.  McManus  played  a Mendelssohn 
prelude  and  fugue,  three  Brahms  in- 
termezzi, and  several  new  American 
works.  Frederick  Jacobi’s  "Burles- 
Chi- ’—three  of  them— had  gayety  and 
some  piquaDt  harmonic  glints.  The 
tarantella  was  excellent.  Good  too 
and  of  quiet  charm  was  Marion 
Bauer’s  prelude  in  B minor.  Jonn 
Carpenter's  "Polonaise  Americaine” 
has  been  heard  before.  Mr.  McManus 
played  it  a bit  noisily,  but  cleanly  and 
with  excellent  rhythm. 
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Georgette  Leblanc 


which  suggested  similar  scenes  in  plays 
of  her  former  husband.  The  general 
' impression  was  borne  out  by  Mme. 
Leblanc’s  exotic,  rather  bizarre  appear- 
ance, clad,  except  for  a flash  of  green, 
in  the  deepest  of  black,  and  even  more 
so  by  her  voice  and  expression  in  a 
thoroughly  French  program,  ranging 
from  Lully  and  Rameau  to  Dupavc, 
Reynaldo  Hahn  and  Ravel,  among 
others,  with  German  and  Russian  num- 
bers translated  into  French.  “Inter- 
pretative" implied  much  expression, 
and  so  it  was;  produced  partly  by  rise 
and  fall  of  tone,  but  more  by  gestures 
and  movements  of  the  arms  and  head, 
and  a frequent  undulating  motion  sug- 
gesting that  Mme.  Leblanc  was  on  the 
point  of  a swoon. 

Mme.  Leblanc's  voice  added  to  the 
general  impression.  It  seemed  rather 
worn;  clear,  smooth  tones  were  rare, 
while  loud  notes  were  apt  to  produce 
a strained  effect.  But  such  notes  were 
few;  more  frequently  Mme.  Leblanc! 
cultivated  various  shades  of  piano  and 
pianissimo,  rather  expertly  shaded, 
strengthening  the  atmosphere  of  a 
“dying  fall,”  punctuated  by  passionate 
outbursts — effective  as  far  as  it  went,  i, 
but  depressing.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  “scooping,"  while  the  quality  and 
distinctness  of  her  diction  varied.  Car- 
los Salzedo  was  an  expert  accompa- 
nist, while,  for  some  reason,  an  audi- 
ence of  any  size  failed  to  materialize — 
hearers  were  few  and  scattering,  but 
they  were  ardent  enthusiasts. 

There  have  been  several  experts  in: 
high  speed  among  the  many  pianists 
heard  in  recent  weeks,  but  most  of 
them  were  outdone,  it  seemed,  by  Josef 
Lhevinne,  who  played  last  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  a well-chosen  pro- 
gram of  Beethoven’s  “Waldstein” 
sonata,  numbers  by  Rameau  and  Bach,) 
Chopin  pieces  and  others  by  Debussy,) 
Medtner  and  Liszt.  The  technique  was 
not  always  perfect,  but  the  general  im- 
pression was  one  of  unusual  brilliance, 
especially  in  the  sparkling  smoothness! 
of  his  rapid  runs.  He  knew  what  degree 
of  loudness  he  wanted  in  a note  or  a 


piano: 

Romcn'W  by  Zandonai  and  Ta 
| variations  on  a theme  by  Corel fl. 

: ranged  by  Mario  Cortl.  Some  *:,o:| 
Pieces  were  by  Enrico  Barraja.  Do:. atL 
dy,  Pinto  and  Quintana.  The  pianisT" 
was  Mr.  Barraja,  Mr.  Adami  pla , ‘ 
the  Zandonai  concert o very  well.  TH| 
composer,  whose  opera,  "Conchlta,' 


produced  here  once  a*,  the  Metropolltai 


c 4>.  tii*;  aiei rap 

by  tlie  Chicago  Opera  Company,  has  no 
done  great  work  in  hi*  concerto.  Th, 
work  has  some  good  music  in  it,  but  th.  j 

harmony  too  often  offends  the  < - 

the  ideas  seem  vague./  The  a 

applaaided  the  trknnly. 

BUST  OF  ELWES  UNVtILtU. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 
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J passage  and  could  produce  it;  showing 

! remarkable  exactness  in  variations  of 


i .cmaiRttuic  cAauueas  111  variations  01 
I shading,  for  instance,  in  the  Chopin 

2X  011“  mimhprc  Rrilliqm'o  onrl  o c-  n wnln  o 


Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc,  at  one  | numbers.  Brilliance  and,  as  a rule,  a| 
time  a distinguished  star  of  the  French  1 clear,  revealing  manner  characterized 

» i his  performance  rather  than  a nncti n 


i stage  and  formerly  wife  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  dramatist, 
'i  gave  a song  recital  last  evening  in 
i Town  Hall,  with  Carlos  Salcezdo  at 


the  piano.  Since  Mme.  Leblanc  made 


t iuvcaimg  liiuiiuci  dial 

his  performance  rather  than  a poetic 
interpretation.  Orthodoxy  was  the  note 

~ — L l 11.  x , 


nHctpicittuuii,  uiuiuuoxy  was  xne  note 
of  the  eighteenth  century  numbers,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  sonata,  while; 
there  were  poetic  and  less  poetic  mo- 


her  debut  at  the  Opera  Comiquo  in 
■I  Bruneau’s  "L- Attack  du  Moulin"  in 
j 1S93  her  emergence  here  last  evening 
j may  be  regarded  as  a hstorical  inci- 
dent. She  created  what  is  called  a 
j sensation  by  her  realistic  acting  in 
Bruneau's  opera,  and  somewhat  later 
, when  she  sang  in  "La  Navvaraise"  at 
! the  Theater  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels 
1 she  astonished  even  the  trained  rou- 
* tiners  of  the  orchestra. 

She  sang  Thais  with  the  approval  of 
Anatole  France  and  is  credited  even 
with  a praiseworthy  assumption  of 
! the  role  of  Leonora  in  ’^Fidelio.”  But 
. probably  her  most  "sensational 
i achievement  was  her  Carmen,  which 
' was  to  all  other  Carmens  as  Aspasu 1 
j was  to  all  other  hetirae.  If.  Fierens- 
i Gevaert  wrote  some  flaming  pages  of 
French  prose  about  this  impersona- 
1 tion  3/onna  Yanna,  Saplio,  Ariane 
i (in  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleu”),  and  even 
I Melisandc  were  among  her^delinea- 


^ a v.  (tucuv,  ct it u icaa  pucuc  mu- 

ments  in  the  Chopin  numbers.  The  C 
minor  Impromptu,  two  Etudes,  Op.  25 
(when  Mr.  Lhevinne  was  especially 
effective  in  the  alternation  of  storm  and 
calm),  and  the  French  ballade.  Debussy’s 
“Poissons  d’Or”  was  given  a vigorous 
brightness.  The  audience  was  good- 
sized  and  Mr.  Lhevinne  generously  re- 
warded its  applause  with  extra  num- 
bers. 


Mr.  Chaliapin  came  here  last  season, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  remain  after  his  departure,  not- 
withstanding that  his  impersonations 
have  been  their  great  glory.  The  pa- 
trons of  the  Monday  night  performance 
heard  him  as  Boris;  those  of  Wednes- 
day as  Boris  and  Philip  II.;  those  of 
Thursday  as  Boris;  those  of  Friday  as 
Mefistofele,  and  those  of  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon as  Philip  II  and  Mefistofele. 

He  thus  gave  seven  performances 
with  the  Metropolitan  company  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 

Thus  much  for  the  statistics,  which 
are  interesting  in  the  case  of  so 
unusual  an  individual  in  the  world  of 
operatic  art.  As  for  the  rest,  there  is 
little  to  record  save  that  Mr.  Chalia- 
pin, despite  his  tardy  participation  in 
the  drama,  dominated  it  after  his  ap- 
pearance, repeated  his  air  in  the  third 
act,  though  there  was  little  justifica- 
tion so  far  as  the  applause  was  con- 
cerned, and,  of  course,  none  at  all  in 
the  dramatic  situation,  which  it  de- 
' spoiled  of  its  effect.  The  traditions  of 
long  ago  might  have  justified  the  act 
after  so  fine  a vocal  performance;  the 
feeling  of  to-day  condemned  it  em- 
phatically, and  so,  obviously,  did  the 
judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  last 
night’s  audience. 

former  Mme.  Maeterlinck  Gives  an 
“ Interpretative  Recital.’’ 

Georgette  Leblanc,  formerly  Mme.  j 
Maeterlinck,  gave  an  "interpretative  re- 
Icital"  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night  by: 
i way  of  first  appearance  in  New  York,  > 
before  an  audience  evidently  of  persons 
| appreciative  of  her  career  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  Belgian  poets  works. 

; It  was  recalled  she  had  read  or  sung  his 
" Melisande  ” during  the  Boston  Opera 
Company's  production  of  Debussy's 
|''Pelleas,”  while  there  were  remem- 
bered pictures  of  her  acting  Lady  Mac- 
beth to  an  audience  that  moved  from 
room  to  room  in  their  Old  World  castle 
of  Saint  Wandrille. 

Such  remembrance  Mine.  Leblanc-] 
Maeterlinck  brought  to  her  program  of 
songs,  accompanied  at  the  piano  by  the, 
j harpist,  Carlos  Salzedo.  She  sang! 
Beethoven’s  air  translated  " Loin  de  Mai 
Tombe  Obscure,"  airs  of  Lully  and! 
Rameau,  Schumann’s  "Pauvre  Pierre" 
in  unpublished  text  by  Maeterlinck. 
Rachmaninoff's  " Le  Printemps,” 
Hahn’s  " La  Prison."  There  were  throe 
children's  songs  by  Stravinsky,  manu-' 
scripts  of  Gaillard  and  others,  of  which 
more  will  be  hear<J.  The  spare,  pale 
figure  in  black,  the  animation  of  face 
and  gesture,  invited  interest,  even  as 
the  woman's  intelligence  and  theatric, 
Instinct  vitalized  moods  yocally  unre- 
lieved by  sensuous  appeal,  yet  poetically 
1 illumined. 


Americans'  Memorial  of  English] 
Singer  Placed  in  London  Hall. 


By  Wireless  to  The  New  Yobk  Times. 
LONDON,  Dec.  14.— In  memory  of  Ger-t 
vase  Elwea,  the  famous  English  singer 
who  was  killed  last  year  at  Boston,  a 
bust  given  by  the  sculptor.  Miss  Malkina 
Hoffman,  and  other  American  rlends. 
was  unveiled  this  afternoon  by  Lady 
1 Lee  of  Fareham.  in  Queens  Hall,  where 
i Elwes  had  often  sung. 

The  bust  stands  in  a niche  at  the  back 
of  the  grand  circle.  Over  it  is  the  in 
1 scrlption : ” With  his  whole  heart  he 

1 sang  songs  and  loved  Him  that  made 
him."  Beneath  is  another  Inscription 
! telling  that  it  is  an  American  tribute  to 
an  English  artist. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  presided  over  the 
large  gathering  of  Elwes  s admirers,  and 
I a choir  of  150  sang  Bach  s chorale. 
” Just  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  described  how  Miss 
Hoffman,  a pupil  of  Rodin,  hearing  of 
Lady  Vlnfried  Elwes' s desire  to  have  a 
permanent  memorial  of  her  husband, 
volunteered  to  execute  his  bust,  xie 
called  Lady  Lee  and,  standing  In  front 
of  the  memorial,  she  said: 

” As  an  American  by  birth  and,  I am 
proud  to  say,  a friend  of  Gervase  Elwes. 
1 feel  justly  proud  of  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  asked  to  unveil  this  American 
tribute  to  a gifted  Englishman  who.  by 
the  rare  and  spiritual  quality  of  his  art 
and  even  more,  perhaps,  by  -what  he 
was  did  so  much  in  the  short  time  he 
was  in  America  not  only  to  charm  al. 
lovers  of  fine  music  but  to  create  a new 
: bond  of  sympathy  between  the  peoples 
of  our  two  countries."  . , 

1 As  the  covering  fell  from  the  bust, 

' " I unveil  this  memorial  so  approprl- 

1 i ately  placed  in  this  temple  of  his  work 
, to  a great  singer,  a great  artist  and  a 
great  gentleman." 

As  the  audience  thronged  to  the  spot 
1 to  gaze  on  the  well-remembered  features 
of  Elwes.  the  choir  sang  exquisitely,  un- 
accompanied, Parry's  " There  is  an  Old 
Belief  That  on  Some  Solemn  Shore. 

Cardinal  Bourne  was  the  first  to  pa> 
tribute  to  the  singer.  ” One  memory 
of  him  is  predominant  in  my  mlna. 
said  the  Cardinal.  ” how  In  the  anxious 
days  of  war  he.  brought  courage  amd 
comfort  to  many  strickened  hearts.  He 
! inspired  belief  in  hope  that  underlay 
music  and  we  felt  tliat  he  was  speaking 
with  a true  prophetic  voice." 

. Sir  Hugh  Allen  spoke  for  Oxford  I m- 
I versity  and.  after  other  tributes  the 
I Earl  of  Denbigh  expressed  the  thanks 
! of  his  sister.  Lady  Winifred  Elwes.  to 
Miss  Hoffman  and  the  many 
I who  had  rendered  Lady  Winifred  kind- 
nesses in  her  great  bereavement. 


ETHYL  HAYDEN  IN  SONGS. 
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HEIFETZ  W ITH  PHELHARMONIC. 


| Young  Soprano  Again  Displays 
j Clear,  True  Voice  and  Refined  Style. 


■A 


By  RICHAKD  ALDRICH. 


Fagan  Poem”  Played  Here  fo* 
First  Time. 


JOSEF  LHEYINNE’3  BECJTAI 
The  remarkable  art  of  Josef  Lhevinne 
was  displayed  in  a piano  re.cital  that  he 
gave  in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  It 
is  an  art  that  has  grown  notably  in  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  first 
appearance  here;  not  .only  in  the  tran 


I'  Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  and  Loeff-  [ 
Mer’s  "V  Pagan  Poem"  (after  Virgil' 
were  the  two  main  attractions  of  the 
Philharmonic  concert  last  evening  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  Other  features  of  the 
program  were  Mendelssohn's  overture. 
-Fingal  s Cave."  and  Wagner's  prelude 
and  Lleberstod  from  "Tristan  and 

Isolde."  _ , . 

Mr  Heifetz  played  Beethoven  s eOn- 


appt’tucuicc  iicic,  HO.  He  save  an  excellent  and  feeling 

scendent  powers  of  his  technique  but.in  ; Jerr>retation  of  this  familiar  work.  It 


of  his  Interpretative 


A woman  who  had  accomplished  so 
; much  was  certain  of  public  considera- 
tion, and  although  Parisian  critics  had 
■ frankly  averred  that  she  was  not  a 
singer  a few  people  went  to  hear  her 
Interpret  songs.  It  was  only  a few',  so 
few  that  the  recital  wore  a somewhat 
pathetic  aspect.  * It  did  not  begin-  till 
half  an  hour  after  the  advertised  time. 
Then  a spot  light  was  turned  on  the 
stage  and  out  of  the  gloom  at  the  side 
emerged  a graceful  figure  clad  in 
black  velvet. 

Blonde  hair,  a pair  of  statuesque 
arms  and  a face  like  Sara  Bernhardt  s 
were  illuminated  by  the  spot  light., 
Tho  recital  began  with  a French  ver-| 
sion  of  Beethoven’s  “In  questa  tomba 
oscura.” 

It  was  revealed  at  once  that  what] 
I-'rench  critics  said  twenty-five  years 
2 fro  was  1 rue.  Mine.  Leblanc  never 


the  ripening 
powers. 

Mr.  Lhdvinno.  cannot  be  .hailed  a 
deeply  imaginative  player,  or  one  who 
communicates  an  emotional  flame  to  his 
listeners.  He  keeps  his  heart  in  a place 
where  danes  cannot  peck  at  it.  Yet  his 
performance  leaves  the  impression  upon 
those  who  hear,  it  that  they  have  been 
: put  into  close  contact  with  the  com-  BeetnoVen  s 
1 posers ; there  is  little  intervention  of  a , oped  pplyphonlcs  and  melodic  erplo 
personality  when  he  plays  Beethoven's  j tions  were  brought  mjt  in  boM ^ 
sonata  dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein  as  uie  simpler  naj-moniCb 

he  did  last  evening.  A close  approxi-  , compositions.  . inspiration 

matlon  to  Beethoven's  intentions  seems,  Tnis  worK  ,ncantatjon  of  Virgil's 

to  have  been  conveyed.  D' Albert’s  tran-  Eclogue,  is  remarkable  for  I*® 

scrlption  of  Bach’s  D major  prelude  ana  ] Eighth  i-xnosu  . brooding 

fugue  sounds  not . only  big ; and Jonorous|  j exotic^  for  orchestra. 


mterpreiauon  , 

was  played  with  finished  techn.que  and 
delicacy  of  touch.  , , . 

Mr  Heifetz  infused  new  life  into  Bee 
thoven's  oft  played  themese.  with  a tone 
beautiful  in  its  revealing  tints  and 
nuances.  Loeffler's  A ' I?*  j'n 

although  performed  several  time 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  was  played  for 
^e  first  time  by  . the  Phllbarmtonun 
I placed  between  ‘ Finga.1  s Cax  e 


Ethyl  Hayden,  soprano,  a young 
! artist  who  has  found  favor  In  recenl 
seasons,  sang  to  a crowded  house,  th< 
more  unusual  in  yesterday  s weather,  al 
j her  first  recital  of  the  current  Wintei 
1 ;n  Aeolian  Hall.  She  was  assisted  al 
j the  piano  by  Florence  Harvey  in  classi< 
i Handel's  “ Care  Selve,”  Mozart's  air  ol 
i Susanna  in  “ The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
lighter  German  and  French  groups  anc 
songs  in  English  by  Terry.  Gypjl  Scott 
Scott,  Edward  Harris  and  Pearl  Curran 
With  rare  personal  charm.  Miss  Hay-, 
! den's  singing  again  showed  a clear.  tru< 

! voice  of  crvstaiiine  tone  and  reflnec 
I stvle.  recalling  her  own  mistress  of  song 
Mme.  Sembrich,  in  such  delicate  airs  ai 
the  two  serenades  of  Brahms  anc 
! Strauss.  A revival  of  interest  was  Liszt 
1 " O Quand  Je  Dors,"  and  she  added  tc 
1 her  foreign  texts  a pair,  " La  Golon 
drina,"  and  “ En  Cuba,"  dedicated  tc 
Miss  Hayden  by  Frank  LaForge. 


SI>-G«  NEW  compositions,  j 

cbe  piano,  last  1 bv  comJ 

II is  selections  They  in- 

po«ers  of  the  present  day.  Jn 
^ided  four  French  songs  and 


but ” built  up  with ' a definite  «P0Smore 
of  its  structure— perhaps  a more 

rapid  in  tempo  than  the  character  bf  tb« 
music  warrants,  but  nevertheless  re- 
markably clear.  I n a t 1 eas  it  lie  B 
and  the  C minor  Hudes  of  Jph°b‘')’ 
magnificent  effect  produced  and  in 

the  Impromptu  in  minor  and  the 
Ballade  in  F minor,  if  the 
strained,  the  exposition  is  cleai  and  un 
encumbered  by  anything  extraneous  to 

thMrmLWvinne’s  technical  powers  have 


with  piano.  English  horn^and^hre. 
trumpets  obligato.  H orchestra 

ducted. 


man?: 

. • k,.  Fnelish  and  American  com-' 

. i> ncs  b>  , 7.  77  one  set  consisted  of  , 
' posers,  of  ^ 7 bv  Daniel  Wolf  of  Ba'-' 
four  new  songs  _bj  ^ rcc,^t  here 

!imf°r;.cok  For  these  songs  the  eom- 
I U7r  was'at  the  piano.  His  songs  were 
Strings  of  poems  by  ^ 

oxtrem^m^n^in  ^torm.  M ^ 

^very  in^e^f  ^ 


Mr.  mevrone.  s sv ■ 

been  developed  to  such  a pitch  and  have 
been  refined  and  polished  to  such  a de 


adami 


flays  new  mvsic. 


Fowlston  s J ~ _scccru 

musicaUv  “T  not"  Always  emotionally  *<- 

Giuseppe  A^mfi  vloU^t  ^ve  a^re-  here!  gave^ the  sin. c, 

n™*r'X  h^program.  ||  support  « « 

largely  Italian  in  selection. 


gree  that  no  technical  icu',7t  wren 
longer  interposes  any  problem  bet 


were  an- 

largely  Italian  fl  t t:mc  in  j 

%r;dnumbe™-re  Locateh 

a major  sonata,  arranged  by  Res 


Mme.  Jerltzu  In  “Thata." 


..  r,,u.  ix  Mibatantftl 

nrrtftt  Jroportefl  for  that  charity.  A cast 
wtlllar  for  the  moat  part  Included  tto 
y I Mts  Horl  nn<l  d'Arle,  Messrs.  i}lgll, 
Panted.  Dldur  and  Mardonos.  and  Mr 
rap!  Conducted. 


Ily  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 
Massenet’s  ‘‘Thais'’  was  performed 


I ii 


AIS.  lyrlo  romance  In  three  Beta  and  six 
scenes  Text  In  P'rench.  by  Ijjuta  Gallet. 
after  tho  novel  by  Anntole  Kranci?;  music 
by  -tides  Massenet.  At  tho  Metropolitan 

Opera  Jloilflre.  ^uaiOSOiivt  o J Iiaia  woo  i'uuujjuvu 

Vi'oVas.. — oivVuu * i /arroM tbo  Metropolitan  Opera  llouso  last 

ithanaal i.Clirenco  Whltohlll'evenlngr  for  tho  first  tlmo  this  senson. 

Mme.  Mario  Jeritza  made  her 

MMn^V.'.'.v.v/.v.y;;;;^  08say  al  th0  rolo‘ for  whlch  ah0 

i Servant vincenzo  Reachlgllan  had  studied  French  since  she  come  to 

this  city.  It  was  a bravo  undertak- 

The  restoration  of  Massenet’s  opera  of  , and  met  wlth  lorge  public  favor. 
Ilials  to  the  stage  of  the  Metropol-  ,m  . ° . .. 

tan  Opera  House  for  the  first  time  1 ho  opera  "as  necdcd  in  the  rcpel" 
n four  seasons  took  place  last  evening.  toire  0,1  tho  Metropolitan  and  could 
t was  not  In  Itself  a cause  for  great  110t  bo  Permitted  to  lapse  into  Ob- 
xcltement:  the  opera  has  been  welll  scurity  merely  becauso  the  former  rep- 
r.own  in  New  York  for  fifteen  years  rosfntativo  of  tho  Alexandrian  siren 
r more  and  has  not  won  the  warmest  was  no  longer  In  tho  company, 
.dmlration  from  Uie  public.  But  the,  . As  they  say  in  politics,  Mmo.  Jeritza 
ivone,  lavishly  I 
nounted  after  the  manner  of  Metro- 
politan lavishness;  and  furthermore  it 
ave  an  opportunity  for  the  first  ap- 
earance  of  Mme.  Jeritza  in  a new  part 
of  those  in  which  she  replaces 


. UlCJf  HI  L1VD,  4UU1U,  dUHid 

lonnte  i°n  ^ aS  n°  \wone’  lavlshly  was  tho  logical  candidate  for  the 

loomed  after  the  maiine.-  ef  ° 

name^  part.  Sho  had  achieved  her 
most  brilliant  successes  here  as  vari- 
ous ladies  of  questionable  methods. 
Marretta  in  “Die  Tote  Stadt,”  and  the 
heroine  of  “Tosca”  had  marked  her 
for  thoir  own.  Octavian,  the  amorous 
stripling  of  "Der  Rosen  lovalier,".  had 


-one  __  

Ime.  Faprar.  It  was  likewise  herfirst 
ppearance  " anywhere  “ in  tho  part 
r Thais,  as  was  announced,  and  the 
irst  time  she  had  sung  any  operatic 
ole  In  French 


1 ho  auflieVice  was  large  nn<l  found,  per-  I been  but  a.  slim  departure  from  the 
irinance  iirfd  ^rMif icatkfn  "that  wwwt  ’ otc,nal  feminine.  As  Elsa,  the  naive 
0 l‘r‘*Qfected  ln  Mme.  Jerltza’s  appear-  and  sedate  lady  of  Brabant,  the  singer 
-•  flrstleerurance.etan(l''  was^mVusias-  , hitd  en-f°-ved  less  Slo''>‘.  and  even  the 
»Cia  e«atpla-d5.d ,at  the  fall  of  the  cur-' | forest  foundling,  Meglinds,  proved 

equally  to  innocent  and  confiding  for 
her  talents. 

Novel  Impersonation. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  who  is  a lover  of 
all  things  scenic,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  a novel  impersona- 
tion to  provide  the  opera  with  entirely . 
new  garb.  The  staging  was  especially 
prepared  for  this  production  and  with 
all  tho  sumptuousness  which  charae- 
kterizen  Metropolitan  revelations.  The 


.ir,  7u  . L lne  raM  or  the  cur- 

nthe*  ii,.u*scve,a  Reties,  and  especially 
h*  the  ill  s t scene  of  the  second  act  at 

mt  sUrr°PaWth|!Ch  Sh?-  produced  a.feffem 
,aud,encc  t0  unwonted 

t th°SMetropolltan.  had  aIready  gaIned 
,The  rj}era  }tselt  is  not  one  tliat  isus- 
',n,(  tbe  Public  Interest  long  or  high 
ninterruptedly.  It  has  large  and  sub- 
d VfaJthtrata  ?f  dullness.  It  is  doubt- 
d tbe  early  Christians  and  their 
inticles  are  contemplated  with  deep  in- 

orth  nn|0t«ii^Standlni:  thelr  moral 

seitl*  alway»  accompanied  by  ca 


acity  to  sing  'in  tune."  The  sombre  ' V *"■ - 

0 / apparel  of  the  singers  was  splendid. 


msci8ne,reU7ed  5?  brilllamy  o? 
2 before  the  house  of  Nlcias 

P ?pisode  ln  Thais’s  boudoir’ 

ie  dancing  in  the  square  before  her 
mse.  Then  twilight  falls  again  er 
Mme.  Jeritza  has,  as  was  easily  to  be 
itlclpatod,  the  brilliant  personality 
e dramatic  skill  and  force,  the  vocal 

I figure  o°f«,«k4ia  KtrJ.klns  and  al|ur- 
S °f  the  Alexandrian  courtesan; 

, dt®"°t®  the  insanciant  and  febrile 
ijet>  that  is  conscience  stricken  anrl 

thanU?  thHerT  faith  by  the  liters  Of 
taanao1'  Her  Impersonation  is  a new 
sclosure  of  a wide  and  varied  person- 

Theanr  18  P!tC5Cd  ln  a high  keyP6rSOn 
■ne  Plocess  of  her  change  of  heart  is 
ullfully  portrayed;  and  the  climax  of 
Jvlth  Anthanord  in  her  boudoir 
iaY«?i’t.iUp  *1°  an  effect-nothing  less 
edr\iie'?Saitl°?a,‘  as  3he  utters  a laugh 
™fer  Cal  s'Tlck  and  rolls  senseless 
3p”eth®  n°0r’  Mme.  Jeritza  has  seldom 
‘h‘d;  f?  far.  in  revelations  of  unex- 
„oted  kinds  of  device  for  putting  her 
vn  stamp  upon  her  climaxes  of  effect 
his  one  takes  the  audience  bv  surprisr 

buret  ln<LC',rt,ain  f1U  upon  the  scene. 
bupat‘«o  a turmult  of  applause  that 

n«Wih»  y bee.n  e£iualed  in  the  house 
tho  same  singer  made  her  first  ln 
Tosca  last  season. 

Mme.  Jerltza’s  impersonation  of  .Thais 

isindelvn^tn»0  o'rcumstances,  was  sur- 
lsingjy  fine,  but  13  not  yet  fullv 
aened  ,and  developed.  It  would  be 
ow^iii f iR  first  Performance  should 
ow  full  ripeness  and  development  It 
h frow  in  the  repetitions  of  it  by  a 

digent0  fs^thi80  resour?eful  a"d  so' in- 
Jigent  as  this  one.  In  her  ^ine-inEr 

me.  Jeritza  shows  the  same  kinif  of 
.j2-ti.net  In  flllin|mthe  mduslc 
?*  less  n arloso  style,  of  which 
er,e.,  is  «0  much  in  the  opera  with 
■ality  and  expression.  But  there  were 
°/  1?er  sinf?,n!t  that  may 

teciaPv  rhbf  admJrers  a little  uneasy ; 
jeciallv  the  tendency  to  make  ex- 

jsi\e  emphasis;  the  tendency  at  times 
scoop,  and  in  certain  high  notes  m 
00  ber  toneabove  the  pitch  and  "be- 
nd the  quality  of  beauty. 

h.  n«0liWas  another  new  member 
oast  who  appeared  as  Nicias.  He 

body  the  M ,Urneed  ^Ut  hy  nature  to 
■n  of  ^willeSi  ?la  Grcek  Tent  lemon, 
m of  a Hellenist/,  one:  though  doubt - 

8.„tbei'ee.wereuaI1  kinds.  He  sang  with 
>or,  often,  but  not  always  with  ner- 

t a«edSSJinfbPr|0dfUn‘nB  beautlful  tone. 

L Tito  intelligence, 

f w\s  ve^  s per forma  nee  ss  Atha. 
f3  xery  f*ne  in  Its  dignity  itq 

ieMonnofS’the  T;nl0nal  P°wer.  Us 
':r  the  sn?rlt  La  C-f°ry  °f  the  flpa;* 
'til  impressiveness  Wa3  SUng  with 

'1L??rf0rm?'ne’e  v/as  doubtless  one  of 
5*st,  over  heard  In  New  York  so  far 
- ’me8  *■£  ,the  influence  that  Mr 
ia"a  had  upon  it.  The  playing 
orchestra  was  refined;  flchrin 
aii?  fbo  varied  nuances  of 

id  PThetreaLand  8k3Ilful  orches- 
• j.,u‘  mere  was  a new  sni  fn 

u beautiful  scenic  setting-  by 
n Urban;  mostly  also  rich  in 

-c  2llyhsoawChitthtUkal  pffects  solid 
H £a  the  boudoir  of  Thais 

,laborate  Egyptian  decoration! 
ime  unnecessary  narrow  hang- 
* r°  " wU  y d‘strib,uted,  sometimes 
with  the  singers— and  the 

ne^erth?le«e  v,  f,‘0nt  of  her  house, 
^rtheless,  showed  some  curious 

de*lmV Hel,fn,18t,o  Greok  archl- 
1 riv*;  And  he  view  over 

^ ekv lft<The  Kanh?r|zan  between 
ba,let  ln  the  second 
sumptuous  and  won  Its  own 

« w jess 

• 'J'r  ■ 


and  there  was  a feast  for  tho  ej’e 
from  tho  moment  Athanael  reached 
Alexandria  till  the  converted  courte- 
san lay  dead  before  the  despairing 
monk. 

It  (Would  be  an.  Invasion  of  the  realm 
of  speculation  to  make  a summary  of 
Mme.  Jeritza's  Thais.  Sho  had  plainly 
not  yet  perfected  her  impersonation, 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of 
strongly  individual  merits  when  it  has 
come  to  its  full  flowering.  Last  eve- 
ning it  was  an  excellent  impersonation 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  costumes  and 
the  makeup  had  arrived;  the  acting 
and  singing  were  still  in  a state  of 
progress. 

These  facts  being  granted,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mme.  Jeritza’s  TIteij  was 
a beautiful  vftton  and  that  she  devel- 
oped the  character  from  the  vampire 
to  the  nun  with  commendable  skill. 
Her  voice  is  well  suited  to  the  music, 
and  site  rang  well,  except  for  occa- 
sional hursts  of  tone  that  seemed  to 
be  beyond  control.  But  these  may 
have  been  due  to  the  nervousness  of  a 
first  performance.  The  Indications 
last  evening  were  that  the  Austrian 
soprano's  first  essay  at  tho  role  of 
Thais  wouid  be  followed  by  perform- 
ances of  great  merit  and  that  she ! 
would  be  likely  to  retain  the  part  in 
her  repertoire. 

The  Disrobing  Scene. 

Doubtless  the  episode  most  to  be 
discussed  to-day  will  bo  the  disrobing 
for  the  discomfiture  of  Athanael.  The  ■ 
singer  wore  a gorgeous  red  mantle- 
and  much  drapery.  When  she  threw 
off  the  mantle  and  some  of  the  dra- 
peries she  left  some  extending  to  her 
feet,  but  they  were  adorably  indis- 
creet. So  now  the  world  knows  how’ 
tall  and  slender  the  vampire  ofJfUcx- 
andria  was.  and  some  will  call  her  the 
scarlet  woman  and  the  more  ribald 
will  prate  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  poem-- 

Mr.  Harrold  was  the  Xicia.s.  He 
may  have  had  his  own  ideas  about  a 
Greek  man  about  town,  and  at  any 
rate  he  suggested  the  free  and  easy 
swagger  of  a bon  vlvant  of  the  south- 
ern Mediterranean  coast  in  tho  dayt 
when  people  fed  boars  on  holm  acorns 
and  slew  them  in  a mild  south  wind 
so  that  the  flavor  might  bo  to  t*ie 
perfect  taste  of  an  epicure.  There  is 
little  chance  for  Xicias  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a singer. 

Mr-  Whitehill's  Athanael  is  an  old 
friend.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to 
li  say  much  about  it.  Good  wine  needs 
no  bush.  The  admired  American  bary- 
(1  tone  has  been  in  better  voice  than  ho 
)|  was  last  evening,  bqy  he  sang  well  and 
j his  French,  as  usual,  was  a delight. 

| No  more  singers  count  for  much  in 
“Thais.”  The  two  stars  were  Mme, 

! Eggener  and  Miss  Ryan,  comely 
; enough  for -their  scene.  Mr-  d’Angelo 
1 was  a good  Palemon  and  Miss  Telva 


acccptalW'as  Albine, 
of  the  convent. 

| There  was  a good  ballet,  with  Miss 
I Galll  at  its  head,  heforo  the  house  of 
1 ' 7 hats,  and  that  edifice  was  effectively 
I committed  to  tho  "devouring  ede- 
1 monts.”  Mr.  Hassclmans  conducted 
I tho  performance  very  well  indeed. 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 

After  the  first  appearance  this  sea- 
son of  Marla  Jeritza  In  “Tosca,"  Pitts 
Sanborn  wrote  in  the  Globe  that  the 
performance  was  a triumph  for  Geral- 
dine Farrar. 

Hist  night  when  Jeritza  made  her 
cidbut  as  Thais  in  Massenet's  great 
epera  some  one  said  in  the  writer’s 
hearing  that  it  was  a triumph  for 
Mary  Garden. 

^lt  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
When  Miss  Garden  made  her  dCbut  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  1908, 
she  was  in  her  early  prime,  beautiful 
of  face,  voluptuous  of  figure,  an  ac- 
tress of  the  first  rank,  specially 
schooled  in  French  operatic  art.  lTesh 
from  sensational  triumphs  in  Paris, 
and  Oscar  Hamrnerstein  provided  her 
with  first-class  Parisian  associates 
Frau  Jeritza,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  never  sung  a French  part  in 
t1  rencli  before  last  night;  there  was 
not  a single  French  artist  in  tho  cast; 
the  conductor  was  a Frenchman,  but 
lie  appeared  to  far  less  advantage 
than  he  has  heretofore;  the  weathei 
was  depressing;  and,  altogether,  it 
would  have  been  a miracle  if  under 
these  conditions  one  could  have  re- 
trained from  sighing  about  the  good 
cla  times  when  Garden,  Renaud,  Dal- 
mores,  and  Campanini  did  tins  oper- 
atic masterwork  so  wonderfully  at  the 
Manhattan. 

Histrionically,  Frau  Jeritza’s  Thais 
is  somewhat  surprisingly  lacking  in  in- 
teresting details.  One  tries,  almost 
vainly,  to  recall  an  eloquent  gesture, 
an  expressive  look.  Her  attempts  to 
ensnare  the  stoical  Athanael  in  the 
first  act  were  almost  comically  in- 
adequate. Did  she  never  see  Mary 
Garden,  the  arch-temptress,  perform 
this  wonderful  scene?  Even  if  she  had, 
she  could  hardly  aspire  to  such  heights 
of  seduction.  The  effect  of  her  dis- 
robing before  Athanael’s  dazzled  eyes 
was  excellent.  Her  figure  looked 
beautiful  in  the  long  simple  lines  of 
the  Greek  dress,  which  displayed  her 
m a most  alluring  picture.  Why,  then, 
did  she  change?  Mary  Garden  knew 
a good  thing  when  she  saw  it,  and, 
until  her  conversion,  she  kept  on  the 
wonderful  first  costume.  Frau  Jeritza 
would  do  well  to  follow  her  example. 
She  has  never  wor^  a more  becoming 
costume. 

At  the  end  of  her  great  scene  with 
Athanael  in  Act  II  there  was  a.  loud 
j outburst  of  applause.  Why?  There 
had  been  no  loud  high  note.  But 
there  had  been  wildly  hysterical  con- 
tortions, a plunge,  and  heavy  fall 
down  Mr.  Urban’s  inevitable  platform 
steps,  and  this  exhibition  of  melo- 
drama brought  down  the  house!  It 
always  does,  and  it  leads  one  to  sad 
reflections  on  the  general  art,  on  un-  1 
preparedness  of  the  average  persoi). 

All  dramatic  continuity  in  the  act 
j >vas  destroyed  by  the  tiresome  ballet. 
Ono  quite  forgot  that  any  plot  was  be- 
ing worked  out  and  that  one  was  not 
Mat  the  Hippodrome.  The  scene  with  : 
the  statue  of  Eros  was  blotted  out,  hut  ; 
it  had  made  little  impression  anyway.  I 
jin  the  desert  Frau  Jeritza’s  picturing  [ 
of  her  exhaustion  was  good  and  she  j 
had  a very  pretty,  natural  motion  to-  i 
wards  the  water  cup  in  Whitehill's  j 
hand.  Her  parting  with  him  was  al-  j 
most  too  clinging. 

Happiness  radiated  from  her  face  in 
the  final  scene,  but  it  was  of  the' 
earth  earthy.  Even  when  she  sinks 
down,  seeing  heavenly  visions,  her- 
expression  is  merely  agreeable,  notj 
spiritually  ecstatic. 

It  seems  hardly  fair  to  compare, 
talent  with  genius,  although  talent  so| 
often  receives  the  recognition  which  ■ 
should  have  belonged  exclusively  toj, 
genius,  but  Mr.  Whitehill  is  undoubt- ! 
ediy  the  best  exponent  of  the  roletipf  j 
Athanael  since  M.  Renaud  sang’- it 
in  New  York.  One  constantly  wishes 
j he  could  have  copied,  at  least  par- 
I tially_  his  predecessor.  'In  the  first 
j act  he  does  not  feel,  like  a sensitive 
plant,  the  mere  approach  of  Thais’s 
dangerous  charm.  In  the  last  he  does 
| not  show  the  ravaging  devastation  of 
his  unholy  love;  and  between  there  is 
a constantly  changing  scale  of  expres- 
sion which  he  does  not  touch.  Yet 
he  is  so  good  that  he  should  be  bet 
ter.  Can  he  not  teach  his  facial 
muscles  to  express?  He  sings  the 
part  finely  and  pictures  it  well — with 
all  the  finesse  left  out. 

Mr.  Urban’s  palms  are  excellent, 
also  the  beautiful  setting  of  Nicias’s 
palace  with  Alexandria  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  final  scene  is  good,  too, 
but  the  waits  are  Interminable,  not 
only  between  acts  but  between  scenes. 
These  waits,  with  the  interminable 
ballet — a very  stupid  one,  too,  and  mu- 
sically dull — are  enough  to  ruin  any 
opera.  I always  suspected  that  Mas- 
senet had  this  ballet  music  written  by 
one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  pen  that  wrote  the  rest 


of  this  opera — so  entrancing  wnon  n 
is  well  done,  it  whs  not  well  done 
last  night  and.  apart  from  the  out- 
bursts referred  to,  the  applause  was 
mostly  apathetic. 

When  the  opera  is  repealed  it  will 
be  well  to  give  more  prominence  to 
I he  exquisite  Oriental  music  in  the 
second  scene  of  Act  II.  One  could 
hear  little  last  night  hut  tho  quaint 
melody.  No  doubt  Frau  Jeritza  will 
Improve  in  every  way.  She  can  sing 
much  better  than  she  (lid  iast  night. 
In  the  first  act  her  voice  was  shrill. 
The  softer  music  of  the  later  scenes 
was  better  done,  especially  ’’C’est  Eros, 
e’est  l’amour";  but  there  was  no 
swing  to  the  great  love  duo  ln  the 
oasis.  “Balgnn  d'eau  tes  mains.” 

By  Deems  Taylor 

They  revived  "Thais” 


it  the  Metro- 
politan for  Geraldine  Farrar  ln  191<5- 
17,  but  not  even  her  personality  and 
loyal  following  could  keep  it  alive  for 
very  long.  It  has  always  had  a fatal 
fascination  for  pri.ua  donnas,  from 
Sybil  Sanderson,  for  whom  Massenet 
wrote  It,  down,  through  a long  line  In 
which  have  stood  (“stood”  is  not 
quite  the  word)  at  various  times  Lina 
Cavaiieri,  Mary  Garden,  Farrar,  Lois 
Ewell  and,  last  night,  Maria  Jeritza. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the 
prima  donnas  like  “Thais.”  The 
fearful  joy  of  appearing  in  one  and 
the  same  evening  both  as  the  world’s 
champion  courtesan  and  the  world’s 
best  known  nun  is  something  not 
lightly  to  be  foregone.  But  it  is  also 
fairly  easy  to  see  why  the  history  of 
“Thais”  has  not  been  one  of  unin- 
terrupted triumphs. 

Massenet  calls  it  a "lyric  romance,” 
which,  is  not  very  illuminating.  What 
“Thais”  really  is,  in  form,  at  least,  is 
a genuine  old-fashioned  Verdi  grand 
opera,  with  recitatives  and  arias  and  ' 
duets,  and  a ballet,  and  everything.  • 
Massenet  doesn’t  admit  it,  but  his 
lyric  romance  is  essentially  hardly , 
more  modern  than  “Rigoletto.” 

But  the  thing  that  made  the  old- , 
fashioned  grand  opera  go  tvas — tunes: 
tunes,  and  plenty  of  them.  And , 
"Thais”  lacks  that  ingredient.  Ye3,  ; 
even  in  the  face  of  the  notorious’ 
“Meditation,”  we  stoutly  maintain! 
that  the  music  is  essentially  feeble  j 
and  characterless.  There  are  occa- 
sional scraps  that  sound  imposingly 
like  themes,  but  Massenet  pounds  the 
poor  things  to  an  utter  pulp  in  the 
misguided  belief  that  maddening  re- 
iteration is  thematic  development. 
There  is  nothing  much  in  the  j 
“Thais”  score  that  one  remembers, 
or  particularly  wants  to  remember. 

If  tfie  work  had  dramatic  unity,  if 
it  carried  its  listeners  along  by  the 
sheer  force  of  its  story,  there  might 
be  a different  tale  to  tell.  But  Mas- 
senet himself  ruins  what  chances- 
Anatole  Fiance's  plot  might  have  by 
introducing  a foolish  ballet  in  the  sec- 
ond act,  so  extraneous  and  distract- 
ing that  it  is  impossible  thereafter  to  £ 
take  the  action  very  seriously. 

If  any  one  can  majte  “Thais”  a 
permanent  fixture  at  the- Metropoli- 
tan. it'  will  be  Maria  Jeritza.  Last ' 
night’s  performance  was  emphatically 
her  evening.  Despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  singing  the  role  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  in  a language  that 
she  learned  only  last  summer,  she  . 
gave  a performance  of  great  plastic 
beauty,  vocal  appeal  and  blazing 
dramatic  power. 

She  made  Thais  primarily  a childish 
person — an  innocent  person,  if  you  , fl 
like,  if  innocence  be  lack  of  realiza- 
tion; a woman  so  in  love  with  lUo 
and  delighted  with  power  that  she 
thought  not  at  all  what  sort  of  person 
| she  was.  She  jeered  at  Athanael  like. 

I a street  urchin  when  she  first  saw 
him;  then  feared  him;  then  loved 
him. 

Jn  the  boudoir  scene  of  the  second 
act,  when  the  prophet  threatened  her 
with  damnation,  she  cowered  and 
clung  to  the  feet  of  her  pagan  goddess 
like  a’  child  afraid  of  the  dark. 
Throughout  the  scene  she  was  superb, 
rising  at  the  close  to  a pitch  of 
hysteric  frenzy  I hat  was  frightening 
jin  its  insane  force,  and  falling  to 
J the  floor  with  a.  hone-breaking  ro- 
j alism  that  startled  more  than  one 
'auditor  to  his  feet. 

It  was  that  fall  that  brought  the 
house  down-«appropriately'  enough. 

The  audience  brought  her  before  the  „• 
curtain  again  and  again  and  ap-  I 
plauded  and  cheered  tirelessly—  in  I 
relief,  possibly,  that  she  wasn't) 
dulled. 

She  was  generally  more  than 
jisi’actory  In  her  singing.  Occasionally 
[the  French  nasal  vowels  hampered 
ji i e- r„  tone  production,  but  in  the  main 
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she  sank  beautifully.  He-  French 
was  not  pe>  feet,  but  it  was  amazingly 
-cod  When  she-  is  a little  more  at 
home,  vocally  and  linguistically,  m 
the  role  she  should  be  a great 
•Thais.’ 

The  remainder  of  the  cast  were 
good  or  better.  Curiously  enough, 
there  was  not  a French  singer  in  the 
_,pce  Mr-  Whitehill  was  an  excellent 
Athanael,  a figure  of  stern  beauty 
and  suppressed  passion.  He  san„ 
well  too  except  in  the  first  scene, 

’ | where  he  lacked  power.  Mr  Hassel- 
| j mans  may  have  been  partly  ^ bl«n- 
’ for  this,  however,  for  the  o chestia 
; , \yas  rather  obstreperous  at  the  oe 
[ginning. 

Mr.  Harrold  made  a ?ood 
singing  most  excellent  t ranch,  ij ■ ■ 
Hasselmans’s  conducting  was  spic 
and  colorful,  and.  except  in  the  fi.si 
scene,  gratefully  discreet. 

. Joseph  Urban's  scenery  "as  0ener- 
t ally  excellent  in  design  and  color 
particularly  the  oasis  set  and *  1 
. house  of  Nicias.  This  last.  perfectly 
bghted.  showing  a massive  ped  . 
mented  house  on  a terrace  overlook- 
ing  the  City  of  Alexandria,  is  one  of 
Um  most  beautiful  things  Urban  has 

Therein®  in  front  of  Thais's  house, 
showing  an  ancient  street  bathed  m 
moonlight,  looked  lovely  at  'ilf  , - • 

was  subsequently  ruined  by  some  ex- 
ecrable lighting.  Unless  one  is  t:0  con- 
sider "Thais”  a musical  comedy  there 
seems  to  be  no  vestige  o£  excuse  for 
the  way  the  scene  was  bandied. 

In  came  the  ballet,  carrying  five 
1 small  torches,  and — presto!  the  entire 
! street,  moonlight  shadows  and  all, 

- was  In  a blaze  of  brilliant  noonday 

- svr  When  the  ballet  wept  out,  out 
1 went  the  sun.  There  la  enough  bad 
! taste  in  real  life  as  it  is  w ithout  bav- 
llng  to  go  to  the  opera  to  tm  it, 

e . ? / 4 2 * 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 
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Jago  Rl0.Ca“!d°  7 7.7.77  7 Vincenzo  ifeschlgliani 
Conductor,  Gennaro  Papt- 

Verdi’s  opera  of  " Ernanl.”  one  of  his 
earlier  works  that  was  restricted  to  the 


‘ Ernanl.” 

four  acts 


from  the 


dark  color  of  the J viola  an. whole  | 
thC  UteratUr< 

productions,  which  app  ; his  string 
at  about  the  same  time  wnn  an  t c. 
quartet.  If  ^l»ar,  _ “f-  ar[A  this  quin- 
vator  he  Is  one  no  auartet,  de- 

i?i™;v.rrrfo.  %,jclJrr.q 

EF&£rv  n ug&B  i - — t -s 

= and  is  -ore  , fj«£y  fQp  the  first  tlme  this  season, 

elaborately  worked  ou^  ^ in  it:  Theer  was  a very  large 

■>1  thuslastlc  audience  full  of 

tlon  of  hearing  Mr.  Tltta  on  in 

made  his  first  appearance  this  «-ason  ^ 
tt,  in  the  part  of  Don  Canos, 
intended  a year  ago  that  he 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  second  of  the  week’s  pair  of  con- 
certs by  the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
given  in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  principal  orchestral  number 
of  the  program  was  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler’s  “ Pagan  Poem,”  after  Virgil, 
for  orchestra,  with  piano,  English  horn 
and  three  trumpets  obbligati.  The  com- 
position has  several  times  been  played  in 
New  York  in  the  fifteen  years  since  it 
was  first  produced.  But  pieces  of  this 
'■calibre  by  American  composers  are  not 
played  as  often  as  they  should  be,  and 
Mr.  Stransky  dla  an  admirable  thing,  a 
real  service,  in  putting  it  again  before 
his  audiences. 

It  is  music  of  a lasting  fibre;  and  it 
seemed  on  a repeated  hearing  as  strong, 
as  significant,  as  deeply  imbued  with 
poetical  feeling  as  it  ever  did.  It  is  as- 
suredly one  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Loef- 
fler’s orchestral  compositions,  if  not  the 
finest;  the  one  in  which  his  imagination 
soared  highest  and  in  which  his  touch 
,in  capturing  and  embodying  it  in  music 
i was  the  surest.  There  is  no  need  of  a. 
j close  following  of  Virgil’s  eighth 
” Eclogue  ” to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  music,  which 
I is  eloquent  and  beautiful  as  musks  in 
land  of  itself.  Rarely  elsewhere  has  Mr. 
ILoeffler  written  with  so  great  skiil  for 
I orchestra,  so  richly  and  luminously, 
j and  the  three  solo  trumpets,  heard  be- 
hind the  scene,  have  a magical,  a haunt- 
ing effect. 

Mr.  Stran3ky  obtained  a truly  fine  per- 

i formance  of  this  remarkable  composi- 

tion; one  in  which  the  orchestra  sur- 
passed Itself  In  the  quality  of  the  tone 
and  its  finished  coherence.  Heinrich 
Gebbard,  who  has  been  inseparably 
connected  with  this  ” Pagan  Poem 
from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  played 
the  piano  obbigato;  Mr.  Strano  the 
English  horn  and  Messrs.  Heim,  Schloss- 
berg  and  Grupp  the  trumpets,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra. 

The  soloist  was  Jascha  Heifetz,  who 
layed  Beetheoven's  concerto  for  violin, 
it  was  a performance  on  the  highest 
level  of  Mr.  Heifetz's  art;  wonderfully 
beautiful  in  its  large,  rich  and  glowing 
tone,  broad  and  reposeful  in  style  and 
disclosing  a ripening  conception  on  the 
young  artist's  part  of  the  spirit  of 
Beethoven  that  breathes  through  the 
music.  The  cadenzas  that  he  pla>  ed 
In  the  first  and  last  movements  were 
those  of  his  teacher,  Professor  Auer. 
There  was  much  pleasure  expressed  by 
the  audience  In  hearty  applause. 

The  program  began  with  Mendelssohn  s 
overture  ” Fingal's  Cave,”  and  closed 
with  the  prelude  to  Act  III.  or  J>i. 
Meiatersinger,”  and  the  ‘Valkyries 
Ride  ” from  “ Die  Walkllre. 

New  York  Chamber  Music  Society. 

The  indefatigable  New  York  Chambei 
Music  Society  continued  Its  activities 
last  evening  with  Its  first  subscription 
concert  of  the  season.  The  progran 
contained  a number  of  pieces  played  fo 
the  first  time  In  New  Y'ork : Four  ot 

I Max  Bruch's  “ Eight  Pieces  ” fo: 

I piano,  clarinet  and  violin:  Elgar’s  quin- 
tet for  piano  and  strings,  and  Alb-r. 
I Mtoessnl’B  “Suite  Antique,  •which  i. 


faborately  wonceu  «u..  in  it: 

harmony  or  the  seuuiiu  _ a ve- 

adagio,  that  Is  , ..  impetuous  and 
hement  climax,  and  the  v.,  .1.  alow 

impressive  las^/n°V  lilting  section 

introduction  and  a brief ... iming 

l°ratththemeUnd  fgoo^deal  of  what  seems 

!ike  \TdPthisrsay  IlndaUerno\hdisCpSedS * *?o 

has  said  ids  say  aj  skilfully  written. 

ElTar  und^rsfendfthe  use  of.  the  strings 
^ 5 effect  and  the  music  is  mostly 

fn  a trt  cl  imber  music  style.  The  per- 
formance bv Miss  Carolyn  Beebe  and. 
M^rs  Gindi.  Dlchstein.  Kovartk  and 
was  not  in  all  respects  an  en- 
tirely*1 finished  one.  but  there  was  much 

■P&KJP  Stoessel's"  p'iecef  whlch  has  five 
movement  the  composer,  who  is  also  a 

viniiniqt  us  well  as  conductoi  of  th  i 
Oratorio  Society,  and  Edwin  Ideler  as- 
sisted by  playing  the  violin. 

Colin  O’More  Again  Sings  Irish  Airs. 

Colin  O’More,  in  lila  second  recital  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  right,  sang  Louis 
Auberfs  “Rime  Rendre.”  Cesar 
Franck's  “ Le  Marriage  des  Roses  ” and 
other  lyrics  recalling  his  Paris  student 
davR  With  de  Redzke.  However,  frem 
the  first  encore,  “ Have  You  Seen^But 
h White  Uly.M  his  house  asked  more 
of  the  Old  Irish  airs,  of  which  the  tenor 
lias  of  late  been  a popular  singer.  He 
assisted  at  the  piano  by  Walter 
Golds  while  in  two  intervals  there  were 
violin’  solos  by  Sigmund  Schwartzen- 
Steln  a recent  wartime  refugee  from 
Warsaw.  The  young  artist  P'ayeo 
creditably  several  arrangements  of 
Bach,  the  Vltali  chaconne  and  Liebes- 
leid  ” of  Kreisler. 
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By  W,  .T.  HENDERSON. 

Wagner’s  “Tristafi  und  Isolde"  had 
its  second  performance  of  the  season 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  There  were  two  changes  in 
the  cast,  Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin  gave ! 
way  to  Mme.  Jeanne  Gordon  as  Bran-  ; 
gacne  and  Mr.  Whitehill,  who  had 
sung  the  exacting  role  of  Athanael  in^ 
"Thais"  on  the  previous  evening,  was 
relieved  by  Gustave  Schuetzendorf  as 
Kurvenal.  Neither  change  was  bene- 
ficial. Mme.  Gordon’s  voice  is  of  so-  |! 
prano  quality,  while  that  of  Mme. 
Matzenauer,  who  sang  Isolde,  leans 
toward  contralto  timbre,  especially  in 
Its  lower  range.  Thus  the  musical 
contrast  planned  by  Wagner  was  re- 
versed. and  this,  in  a lyric  drama  in  \ 

[ which  the  organic  union  of  mood,  text 
j and  musical  color  is  so  complete,  was 
| disadvantageous. 

I It  seems  futile,  however,  to  plead 
for  the  artistic  aims  of  Wagner.  He 
himself  died  a disappointed  man  be- 
cause be  felt  that  the  world  persisted 
in  ignoring  his  purpose  to  transform 
opera  into  "drama  per  musica"  and 
vie-wed  such  works  as  "Tristan  und 
Isolde”  through  the  eyes  of  the  mere 
seeker  after  entertainment.  The  con- 
ditions which  Wagner  lamented  still 
exist,  and  therefore  operagoers  are  not 
disturbed  by  an  exchange  of  voices  so 
long  as  those  voices  produce  agree- 
able sounds. 

Let  it  then  be  recorded  that  Mme. 
Gordon  is  pictorially  a beautiful  Bran- 
gaene  and  that  she  gives  an  intelligent 
and  commendable  impersonation.  Ml 
Sehuetzendorf  has  been  heard  with 
greater  satisfaction  in  other  roles  than 
in  Kurvenal.  He  was  sincere  and 
painstaking  and  quite  in  accord  with 
the  traditions. 

Mr.  Bender  repeated  his  King  Mark 
, in  which  he  sustained  the  reputation 
! which  he  has  gained  in  the  course  of 
I pis  short  term  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Curt  Taueher  was,  of  course,  the  Tris- 
tan. This  young  German  tenor  attains 
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intended  a year  a.s^  ”’“:,th  the  COm- 
make  his  first  appearance  with  Uie  co 

1 pany  in  this  opera;  bu5  -w  tlme  by 
i vented  from  doing  so  at  that  time  d> 

sew.  S 

n halcyon  and  vociferous  occasion , 

ISffhiaT-  • 

possible  today,  is  full  of  crude 

wmmm 

such  displays  °V'°involSis  the  one 
2S3S  by  ?e°w  aodthfr 

generally  remembered— and  a lew 

such  things.  i„vnriant  vocal 

There  is  the  noise,  the  J“*ur‘a! or- 
tune,  the  unceiising  bent  of  tn®u,ng 

chestra  to  .^"thp  full  force  of  the  bass 
choruses  with  the  full  ,3  t0  push 

drum,  the  brass  and  the  cymbais  io  p 
them  to  their  crashing 

chorus  in  ' ^rn.an„ ,,  hthere  i«  now  and 
[life  and  With  it  all  there  isf  intense 

I again  the  fhroueh  the  conven- 

| dramatic  stocks,  through  rnt  ^ the 
i tional  formality  and  absurd  y lt 

wf-sj  s.“* 

S"rSl^  Ernanl  TnvolamU’  for  instance 
was  not  sung  as  great  atlnf^ed  t0 

POMr°nRuffto1?s  aDoneICarlos,  which  was  | 
heard  only  once  last  season,  is  of  course 


impressive  and  robust  .In  appearapee  as  j 

tie  resonance.  It  did  not  see  >h 

he  were  as  thoroughly  familiar  wiui 
this  part  as  with  soma  others  m w hich 

m which  no  dolfbt  he  will  gain  greater 
else  and  certainty  with  repeated  per- 

10MraMartinelli  revelled  in  the  eppore 
tunities  which  the  music  of  t'rna‘}„ A 

elves  him  to  sing  loud  and  long,  and 
L sang  °o  Also  he  made  Ills  imperson-  j 
ation  rich  in  romantic  fervor  and  pas- 
sion, or  what  passes  for  such  in  operati  | 

aThneS Chorus  was  fully  prepased  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it  and  sang  nith 
great  sonority.  In  the  last ^ act  an 
orate  ballet  was  interpolated,  a Span 
iciY  Oriental  divertissement,  in 

which  Miss  Roslna  Galll  and  Mr.  Bon- 
figllo  took  solo  parts  to  the  acc°mpa5'*1 
ment  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  Mr.  Fapl 


1 conducted  successfully,. 

1 Pianist  Plays  His  Own  Compositions 
Pianisi  nay  ' th  Peruvian  pi-  l 
Carlos  Valderrama.  the  re  QWn  j 

anist.  played  a program  nce  in  j 

compositions  afternoon.  He  I 

the  Town  Hall  y coloratura  | 

was  assisted  by  Edith  er(U  arrange-  > 
soprano,  who  melodies  of  wide 

rnents  from  the  freshness  of  voice.  I 

range  with  ease  ^ch  were  based  on 
The  selections,,  whten  music,  were 

Inca  and  Spanish  7"  ° ' Sing,  although 

for  the  mo®Vmaonoll  ln  their  reiteration 
K pSStFveThThms  and  minor  har-  j 
monies. 

c ■‘I?2 * *' 

4-c  c ■ ’ & ' ' 

| By  Deems  T aylor 

(lin^rTn*^  ii'OHtr-jirsteiibti' s 

PERIOD  MUSIC. 

tan.  This  young  German  tenor  attains , The  International  Comp°se 
a considerable  level  of  merit  m the  which  is  as  partial  to  Uie  I 

part.  His  voice  does  not  admit  of  a l ntllry  as  the  Friends  of  Music  are. 
moving  expression  of  the  tumuU  <lt  the  eighteenth,  gave  the  seasons 

2r  JSAi*  «. 

the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  drama . Klaw  Theatre  last  nig  . , 

as  far  as  his  .powers  go.  ^ fairly  large  audience  that  seemed 

danzky  conducted  and  governed  a ge  divided  between  tlie  cheerer. 

erally  well  knit  publication  of  tliel  equally^  ^ was  the  pro- 

score.  x ___ 

gram 


I.,  Premiere  Senate,  for  vi 
piano,  try  Arthur  Honegger , played  by  ; 
Gustave  Tinlot  and  Carlos  Salzedo; 

H„  “Lucifertan  Stanza”  and  “Raris- 
sement,”  for  piano,  by  Dane  P.udhyar 
played  by  the  composer;  III.,  eonga, 

“The  Deceitful  Day”  and  "The  Res- 
urrection,” by  Dazare  Sajninsky,  and 
! “Un  Grand  Bommcil  Nolr”  and  “A 
Clymene,”  by  Marius  Francois  Gail- 
[ lard,  sung’  by  Georgette  Leblanc- 
‘ MaeterUnck  and  accompanied  by  the 
composers;  IV.,  Sonata  for  violin  and 
violoncello,  by  Maurice  Ravel,  played 
by  Gustave  Tinlot  and  Paul  Kefer;  V., 
“Angels”  (second  movement  from 
symphonic  suite,  “Men  and  Angels  ), 
for  six  milted  trumpets,  by  Carl  R.ug- 
glee,  conducted  by  John  Iagrem;  VI., 
"Pleurs  de  la  Vierge  Marie”  (frag- 
1 ment  from  a sacred  song  of  the  thir- 
teenth century),  for  voice,  violin,  viola 
and  violoncello,  by  Arthur  Lourie,  per- 
i formed  by  Geogette  Leblanc-Maeter- 
I llnck,  Gustave  Tinlot,  Saul  Sharrow, 
i Paul  Kefer. 

All  of  this  music  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  and  several 
of  the  pieces  had  their  first  perform- 
ance anywhere.  In  general,  it  was  a 
mildly  interesting  evening,  but  a bit 
disappointing.  There  was  dissonance 
ill  the  air,  to  be  sure;  but  we  must 
be  getting  inured  to  dissonance  just 
as  we  finally  got  used  to  the  Third 
Avenue  elevated.  At  ail  events,] 
neither  seems  any  longer  to  keep  usj 
awake  at  night.  j 

The  disappointment  lay  in  the  lackl 
of  any  strong  musical  profiles  among! 
the  composers  exhibited.  The  most 
determinedly  ladical  among  them 
succeeded  in  arousing  no  particular 
emotion  beyond  a mild,  momentary 
annoyance.  One  had  at  no  time  the 
sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of 
work  that  was  too  big  to  understand 
at  a first  hearing.  We  found  nothing 
on  the  program  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath  with,  say,  Szyma- 
nowski's second  symphony  or  Loo 
Ornsteln’s  two -piano  sonata. 

The  music  might  roughly  be  class! 

, aed  as  harmless,  slightly  nutritious 
i and  indigestible.  There  was  nothing 
dangerous.  In  the  first  category  could 
be  put  the  Honegger  sonata,  a piece® 
that  had  decidedly  pleasing  moments 
manv  that  were  Debussyesque  o 
Frunckian,  and  a Voided  fitlnt  o 
monotony.  It  was  well  bu.lt  l ow 
ever-  Honegger  has  more  sense 
form  than  many  of  his  contempora 
ries.  The  Ravel  sonata  was  possibly 
the  best  offering  of  the  evening 
The  four  songs  were  likewise  good 
none  of  them,  however,  offering  any 
hair-raising  experiments 

..  ••Resurrection’’  was  the  betto 
of  Samlnsky’s,  and  ”A  Clymene  c 
Gaillard’s.  The  latter,  in  fact,  pleasec 
the  audience  so  much  that  Mme 
Leblanc  san’  another  of  bis,  a set 
\ ting  of  Verlaine’s  “Spleen.” 

Air.  Rudbyar’s  pieces  belonged  t< 
j the  radical  school.  The  first  was  very 
i very  loud  and  very  dissonant.  J 
j had  a theme,  the  first  three  notes  o 
j the  minor  scale  repeated  apparent 
ly — several  thousand  times.  _ Th 
eccond  was  atmospheric.  Neithe 
could  have  been  very  difficult 
write,  as  they  belonged  to  the  cate* 

I as- catch -can  school  of  composition.^ 
no  holds  1 jarred,  but  keep  away  froc 
i the  major  triad. 

j yjr.  Rugglcs's  piece  was  the  sensa 
| tion  cf  the  evening  as  played  by  si: 

1 ns  t ounded  - 1 ooking  trumpeters.  Th 
audience  giggled  a bit  at  some  of  til 
1 more  emphatic  angelic  utterances,  bu 
rallied  garhely  at  the  end  and  atone 
with  thunderous  applause.  Tlie  sis 
urged  by  Mr.  Ingrem,  then  repeat* 
the  work.  On  neither  occasion  coul 
this  listener  discover  anything  be  you 
a series  of  brass  remarks  that  recaJle 
the  ’’Sheep”  section  of  Strauss's  "Do 
Quixote.”  But  then  this  listener  ’ 
prejudiced.  If  such  is  to  be  the  musi 
of  the  future,  he  is  destined  to  spen 
a lonely  old  age. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

The  City  Symphony  has  evident 
taken  too  deeply  to  heart  the  reraar 
; made  several  times  in  these  coinin’ 

| that  it  was  playing  too  loudly,  for  y- 
! terday  afternoon,  at  its  “pop  conce 
j at  the  Century,  it  gave  a iarge  auk 
enoc  one  of  the  most  intimate,  roll! 
and  subdued  renderings  of  Chalko 
sky's  "Pathetique”  symphony  hear 
this  season.  Let  Mr.  Dirk  Foch  gc. 
ticulate  as  he  might,  the  players  wet 
not  going  to  be  loud ! Even  th 
brazen  third  movement,  which  oug: 
to  smash  and  crash  through  as  n*lF 
everything  did  early  in  the  city’s  sez 
son.-  went  almost  daintily  by,  rcarin 
as  gently  as  any  sacking  dove, 
was,  in  general,  an  unemotional  - 


most  compelling:  rhythmic 
view  of  all  thin,  naturally, 
allegro  con  grazia  was 
e tliau  the  rest.  It  was 
and  of  delightful  contours, 
loisl  was  Madia  Riesepberg, 
her  debut  playing  the 
part  of  Paderewski's  • 'Polish 
' The  composer,  with  Mine, 
ka  occupied  a box.  and  of 
was  much  cheered  by  the 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 
Kiesenberg  has  considerable  brll- 
V.,  ,cy  in  her  flying  lingers  and  pro- 
Jjr  ed  somo  clean -put  work,  although 
?as  a trifle  brittle  at  times, 
t the  Metropolitan  the  I'll  i I ha  r- 
t»c  offered  a Russian  program 
h RlmSky-KOrsakoff’s  “Russian 
jter”  and  ‘'Scheherazade”  and 
alkovsky's  "Marche  Slave"  and 
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e, per-;  arlations  on  a Rococco  Theme." 
later.  this  last  Hans  Kindler  pjayc<l  the 
:o  solos,  proving  himself  the  best 
the  program. 

A.  C. 

gnace  Jan  Paderewski  paid  his  trib- 
to  his  afflicted  country  as  well  as 
youth  in  art,  when,  with  A heavy 
irt  at  the  news  of  the  assassination 
Poland's  new  president,  he  kept  his 
rd  and  went  to  the  City  Symphony 
L’hestra's  concert  at  the  Century  The>- 
r yesterday  afternoon,  where  a young 
ssian  refugee  pianist.  Miss  Nadia 
isenberg  made  her  American  debut  as 
soloist  in  his  own  "Polish  Fantasia" 
piano  and  orchestra. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Paderewski's 
nposition  happened  most  timely, 
night  with  Polish  themes  and  color, 
fantasy'  is  a fine  work  of  character 
1 melodious  beauty.  Miss  Heisenberg, 
17  years  old.  first  studied  in 
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trograd  and  later  In  this  country  one 
ir  with  Lambert.  Mr.  Paderewski  has 
>wn  interest  in  her  talent  and  some 
ie  ago  he  said  he  would  attend  her 
>ut  of  yesterday.  Among  the  other 
imtnent  pianists  who  have  marked  her 
uass'  np  gjftSi  are  Rachmaninoff- and  Hof- 
IntiOMj : nn. 

lotting  Jlie  "Polish  Fantasy"  was  well  per- 
,■  ccell  med  with  no  little  credit  going  to  the 
i pics  hestra.  The  young  player  showed 
common  musical  Insight  in  her  read- 
of  the,  piano  solo,  giving  it  with  the 
indon  • and  brilliance  often  found  in 
mature  concert  soloist.  She  was 
rmly  applauded  and  in  response  to 
is  for  the  composer,  Mr.  Paderewski 
e from  his  seat  in  a box  to  the  left 
the  stage  and  acknowledged  the  ap- 
use  while  the  audience  rose  in  turn, 
woman  in  the  audience  rushed  fran- 
illy  down  the  aisle,  waving  her  pro- 
im,  a-nd  by  her  lively  applause  seemed 
be  exhorting  all  to  continue  the  ova- 
Misljn  to  Mr.  Paderewski.  \ 

tfflPhe  orchestral  numbers  were  Tschai- 
.jjjvfiky's  “Pathetique”  symphony,  the 
yinn  to  the  Sun,”  from  Rimsky- 
rsakov  s "Le  Coq  D’Or"  and  Johann 
atiss’s  “Blue  Danube”  waltz. 


ilLHARMONIC  GIVES  CONCERT 

ns  Kindler,  Cellist,  Is  the  As- 
sisting Artist. 

Ians  Kindler,  formerly  first  cellist  of 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  was  the  as- 
.ing  artist  at  yesterday  afternoon's 
pcert  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Mr. 
idler  played  Tchaikovsky’s  "Varia- 
is  on  a Rococo  Theme"  for  violon- 
o,  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

' interpretation  of  this  work  was  de- 
ltful.  Day  simplicity  and  carefree 
rm  are  seldom  associated  with 
jaikovsky,  yet  both  these  qualities,  to- 
ller with  a rhythmic  grace  suggestive 
dance  movements,  mark  the  theme 
l variations,  and  Mr.  Kindler  was! 
st  successful  in  his  portrayal  of  these 
rfbutes. 

Ir.  Stransky,  conducting  the  orehes- 
offered  two  selection  by  Rimsky- 
rsakoff,  "The  Russian  Easter"  over- 
e with  its  curious  contrast  of  relig- 
s festivals  and  pagan  rites,  and  the  I 
,,u  symphonic  suite,  "Schehera-  ! 
e.  The  orchestra  interpreted  the 
it  of  the  overture  very  well,  but  Mr 
ansky's  redding  of  “Scheherazade” 

’ ' ■„«  es  unmteresting  and  lacking 
brilliance.  Tchaikovsky’s  "Marche 
v closed  the  program. 

^ ‘ "" 


^ HENDERSON. 

Ls  a season  concerts  advances 
1 the  horizon  becomes ' hidden  by 
flight  of  whole  battalions  of  stars, 
managers  begin  to  give  their  com- 
iies  of  soloists  the  command  "Fire 
Platoons.”  This,  to  be  sure,  con- 
ns the  lover  of  music  little,  though 
iay  help  to  explain  to  him  the  rea- 
for  certain  kinds  of  entertain- 
>*•  Testerday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
1 Alexander  Siloti,  pianist;  Paul 
chanski,  violinist,  and  George  Bar-  1 


i-e,  flutist,  wore  assembled  irt  a pro- 
gram of  chamber  music  by  Bach. 

There  were  four  sonatas,  all  beauti- 
ful, as  Bach’s  music  is  certain  to  bo, 

1 nil  interesting  for  numerous  reasons, 
and  all  suggesting  more  than  can  be 
set  down  on  the  morning  after  n.  day 
of  so  many  concerts.  Two  of  the  set 
| of  sonatas  for  violin  and  cembalo, 

I Nos.  T.  and  u,  were  on  the  program. 
Between  them  stood  the  sixth  Sonata 
for  clavier  and  flute.  The  Anal  num-  j 
her  was  the  sonata  in  G for  clavier, . 
flute  and  violin.  Much  bas  been  w-rit-  j 
ten  about  these  works.  Much  more  j 
will  be,  for  Bach  Is  still  a young  com-  J 
poser  and  his  music  will  grow  in  pub-  ; 
lie  favor. 

Among  musicians  he  has  bfen  re- 
garded for  some  years — say,  about  100 
1 — as  the  father  of  all  such  as  play 
upon  the  piano  and  the  organ,  not  toj 
mention  those  who  sing  soberly  and  in 
| reverence  before  the  holy  altars  and 
those  who  wrest  orchestras  to  their 
sometimes  uncertain  purposes.  They 
have  all  busied  themselves  trying  to 
And  out  how  It  was  done;  and  the 
secret  remains  a secret,  because  the 
jrnan  and  his  achievements  were  like 
Grant  and  his.  Senator  Yates  in  a 
historical  speech  declared  that  Grant 
kvas  "not  ostentatious  nor  dramatic, 
jit  is  the  genius  of  accomplishment 
that  he  has.  When  the  work  is  done 
there  it  is— done ; and  there  is  the 

nan,  except  for  the  work,  ordinary  as 
I before.” 

No  one  can  tell  Bach  came 

to  anticipate  Dvorak’s  Americanism 
in  the  first  allegro  of  the  E major 
sonata  for  clavier  and  violin,  nor  how 
in  the  second  adagio  he  disclosed 
Gluck’s  Elysian  fields  about  the  period 
w-hen  Gluck  was  studying  music  in  a 
Jesuit  seminary.  Nor  does  any  one 
know  just  how  Bach  worked  up  in 
performance  the  simple  continuo 
which  he  wrote  for  his  clavier  parts. 
Possibly  not  just  exactly  as  Mr.  Siloti 
has  done  it  in  his  editions  and  re- 
j visions  exhibited  yesterday,  though 
I these  were  scholarly  and  observant  of 
! the  spirit  of  the  original,  chiefly  by 
means  of  doing  only  the  obvious  and 
avoiding  excursions  into  the  experi- 
mental. 

Four  sonatas  /in  a vow.  even  by 
Bach,  make  a considerable  afternoon 
tea.  Yet  there  was  wonderful  variety 
within  the  unity  of  form  which  was 
so  rigorously  preserved  by  the  pro- 
gram. And  who  was  Bach’s  flutist? 
What  dazzling  virtuoso  performed 
such  feats  as  those  of  M.  Barrere 
yesterday  and  all  before  Theobald 
Boehm  devised  the  modern  bore  and 
finger  mechanism?  There  were  un- 
fathomable mysteries  in  Coethen  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  But  let  ponder- 
ing cease.  It  was  a good  concert.  The 
audience  was  composed  of  chamber 
music  enthusiasts  evidently,  and  there 
"Was  aplenty  of  warm  applause. 

The  International  Composers’  Guild 
had  a distinguished  audience  at  the  first 
of  its  concerts  in  the  Klaw  Theatre  last 
evening,  w-hen  seven  composers  had  their 
trials— trials  in  every  sense— that  to 
many  hearers  seemed  to  be  mutual. 
These  modern  musical  explorations, 
cubist  contraptions  of  tone  and  tempo, 
fit  for  ears  to  which  harmony  is  a lost 
Illusion  and  melody  a lost  art,  were 
handsomely  presented  by  skilled  Inter- 
preters and  in  three  instances  by  the 
composers  themselves. 

Heading  the  list  was  Honegger's 
“ Premiere  Sonate,”  confessedly  not 
" strict  ” in  form,  deriving  thematic 
material  from  a “ centrifugal  ’’  figure 
in  each  of  three  movements.  Gustav 
Tinlot  and  Carlos  Salzedo  played  to  ad- 
miration the  violin  and  piano  parts,  | 
written  In  chords  of  non-conformist 
ninths,  eccentric  elevenths,  often  unre- 
lated keys  entirely,  that  left  the  house 
in.  puzzled  mood.  There  followed  Dane 
Ruayer,  whose  " Luclferian  Stanza  ’’  for 
piano  soundete  like  the  very  devil  men- 
tioned in  its  title,  provoking  to  mirth, 
though  the  young  Parisian  was  power- 
| fully  in  earnest. 

Songs  of  Samlnsky  and  Martus  Gall- 
lard,  sung  by  MineU  Leblanc-Maeter- 
| llnck  with  dramantlc  enunciation  of 
texts  by  Sologoub,  Annensky  and  Ver- 
! laine,  aroused  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  Gaillard  ading  with  the  singer  an- 
other Verlaine  setting  as  encore.  There 
w-ere  also  Ra>els  really  fine  sonata, 
written  this  year,  played  by  Mr.  Tinlot 
/ and  the  ’cellist,  Paul  Kefer ; a sympho- 
nic movement,  " Angels,”  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Carl  Ruggles.  for  six  muled  trum- 
pets, repeated  amid  calls  for  " speech,1 
gnd  a final  song  with  a string  trio, 

£ Pleurs  de  ta  Vierge  Marie,"  by  Ar- 
thur Lourie,  a music  commissioner  of 
the  Russian  Soviet. 

i John  Ingram  conducted  the  trumpet 
piece  and  beckoned  to  the  footlights  its 
\ composer,  the  fourth  of  the  guild’s  musi- 
cians to  appear.  An  intermission  mid- 
way in  the  bill  brought  the  audleuc  to  I 
the  theatre  lobbies  In  excited  discussion, 
while  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis,  the  active 
Chairman  of  these  concerts,  announced  1 
| a coming  lecture  by  Carl  Engel  on  the  ' 
proposed  January  production  of  Schoen- 
berg's " Pierrot  Lunalre.” 


[ Albert  Spalding,  the  violinist,  apron  rod 
at  last  night's  opera  concert,  piny- 
;1jik  with  tho  orrhostra  of  the  Metpwp  Jl- 
tan,  under  Mr.  Bnmbaachck,  the 
" Scotch  Fantnswle ’’  of  Brush  a rM  solos 
with  piano,  Including  his  own  Ala- 
bama " and  his  version  of  " Hark,  Hark, 
the.  Lark."  There  wire  opera  airs  for 
Queenu  Mario  from  " Travlata,"  Jeanne 
Gordon  from  " Don  Carlos."  Mario 
Chamleo  from  “ Marta  ” and  Gustav 
Schuetzendorf  from  "Tannhausor. 

In  tho  spirited,  dramatic  manner  of 
her  operatic  days,  Mine.  Emma  Calvo 
j sani?  her  part  of  the  concert  In  the  Hlp- 
I podrome  last  evening,  her  accompanist,  I 
Mino.  Yvonne  Dlenne.  opening  the  pro-  1 
gram  with  piano  pieces,  including  Gran- 
Idos’s  "Danse  Espagnole,"  which  won 
I favor  with  the  audience.  Jean  Gerardy 
played  three  groups  of  violoncello  eom- 
1 positions  with  fervor  and  brightness  of 
style.  In  Spanish  songs.  Mine.  Calvh 
was  heartily  applauded,  especially  in  the 
"Habanera”  from  "Carmen,”  clamor- 
ously greeted  by  her  hearers.  Snapping 
fingers  and  wide  arm  gestures  were  an 
important  part  of  this  remembered  in- 
terpretation, and  the  singing  was  in 
full,  clear  tones.  She  was  called  upon 
for  several  encores. 

Alexander  Siloti,  pianist;  Paul  Koch- 
anski,  violinist,  and  George  Barrere, 
flute,  appeared  in  a recital  of  Bach 
sonatas  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon before  a large  audience.  I ho 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  E major 
was  followed  by  that  for  piano  and 
I flute  in  the  same  loey,  Its  last  movement 
evoking  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  the 
matinee.  Messrs.  Siloti  and  Kochanskl 
received  hearty  appiayse  for  the  adagio 
in  another  sonata  for  piano  and  violin, 
In  F minor.  A larger  work,  for  piano, 
violin  and  flute,  In  G major,  which  con- 
cluded the  program,  wa  sthe  least  effec- 
tive. Several  of  the  compositions  were 
performed  from  new  arrangements  by 
Sir.  Siloti. 

Sigrid  Onegin,  with  Harold  Bauer,  [ 
pianist,  and  Felix  Salmond,  the  English 
'cellist,  appeared  in  a joint  program  for  , 
the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Diet 
Kitchen,  the  twentieth  annual  event  of 
that  charity,  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  Messrs.  Bauer  and 
Snlmond  were  heard  in  Brahms's  F- 
major  sonata.  Op.  99,  and  in  solo  groups,  i 
the  pianist  adding  several  Chopin  en- 
cores. 

Walter  Golde  assisted  Mr.  Salmond  in 
the  piano  accompaniments  to  works  of 
Glazounoff  and  Frank  Bridge,  while 
| Michael  Raucheisen  was.  at  the  piano 
! for  Mme.  Onegin.  The  Metropolitan 
1 contralto,  in  fine  voice,  sang  old  Italian 
airs  of  Marcello  and  Paisiello  and  Ger- 
man Lieder  of  Brahms  and  Wolf,  to 
which  she  announced  as  a last  " re- 
quested ’’  encore  of  Mozart’s  Alle- 
liula.”  She  caused  a ripple  of  amuse- 
; meat  by  laying  on  the  piano  a bouquet, 
which  an  attendant  later  placed  within 
the-' Instrument  when  the  lid  was  raised 
-and  again  lowered  for  other  numbeis, 
without,  however,  audible  effect  upon 
1 the  strings.  ,.  . „ 

; Dancers  under  the  direction  of  B. 

I Bernard!  gave  a program  at  the  Prm- 
I cess  Theatre  last  evening,  their  opening 
! ensemble  being  Wagner’s  " Tann- 
Vmuser  ” bacchanal e,  headed  by  Ernest 
b-Eagary.  Effective  among  thirty  later 
episodes  were  Delibes’s  " Valse  Brill- 
.&nte,”  done  by  Lillian  and  I*  rank 
! .Chabot ; Liszts  “Reverie  Mongroise, 
.Rose  of  Frances  Bernard! ; Luigini  s 
“ Danse  Egyptienne,”  Marion  Milner, 
and  Drigo’s  “ Vailerina,”  Jessie  Bu- 
! chanan.  The  musical  director  was  Leon 
Vanderheim.  i 

I J 

■v  By  MAX  SMITH. 

BRAHM’S  sonata  in  F major, 
opus  9,9,  for  piano  and  ’cello, 
inspiringly  'played  by  Bauer  and 
I Salmond,  opened  yesterday  after- 
| noon,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  pro- 
I gramme  of  the  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New  York  Diet 
: Kitchen,  to  which  Sigrid  Onegin, 
distinguished  contralto,  also  con- 
tributed her  persuasions. 
a What  a pity,  though,  that  Mme. 
j Onegin,  to  exhibit  her  phenome- 
! rial  range  and  the  extraordinary 
dexterity  she  has  in  florid  music, 
should  have  defaced  Marcello’s 
“II  mio  bel  fuoco,,  and  Paisiello’s 
j “Chi  vuol  la  zlnaarella"  with 
virtuose  flourishes! 

Modernists  Fill  Guild  Program 

Modernism,  of  the  extremest  Parisian 
dye,  reigned  undiluted  at  the  Klaw 
Theater,  where  the  International  Com- 
posers’ Guild  gave  its  season  a first 
concert,  causing  ecstasy  among  the 
initiated  and  suffering  among  those 
of  conservative  tastes.  Arthur  Honeg- 
ger’s first  sonata,  indeed,  smacked  of 
Debussy  and  even  of  Franck,  but  it  had 
been  composed  four  to  six  years  before 
“Horace  Victorieux.”  Mme.  Georgette 
Leblanc  made  her  second  appearance 
in  songs  by  Lazare  Saminsky  and  a 
young  Frenchman,  Marius  Gaillard 
(both  acting  as  accompanists),  and  a 
number  with  stringed  instruments  by 
Arthur  Loonig,  with  the  same  bizarre 
appearance  and  dramatic  manner  as  be- 
fore and  a stronger  voice,  with  a re- 
sulting impression  that  was  striking 
but  hardly  pleasing. 

There  was  also  a suite  of  this  year  s 
vintage  by  Ravel,  who  seemed  to  have 
flung  all  tradition  to  the  winds,  and  a 
part  of  a symphonic  suite  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Carl  Ruggles,  for  six  muted 
trumpets,  well  known  features  of  lat- 
ter-day works,  but  the  six,  undiluted, 
had  a penetrating,  nasal  timber  of  a 
painful  intensity  impossible  to  describe. 
Enjoyment  of  these  latest  experiments 
would  seem  to  be  distinctly  ail  ac- 
quired taste. 


Arc  '/j?  'f  r*  S9 

| Elizabeth  Rethberj 

ny  W,  jr.  IlttxrJEUfcON. 

! “Dio  WaJkucre”  was  repeated  at  tho  i 
I Metropolitan  Opera  Holme  lust  ove-  [ 
niug.  It  mum  tho  eccoml  performum-" 
of  tho  work  this  season  and  Inci- 
dentally brought  forward  tho  second 
ISic/llndn,  In  Mls.s  Elizabeth  U^thlx-rg. 
This  valuable  young  soprano  hud  been 
heard  In  two  Italian  roles  of  widely 
divergent  types,  Aida  and  Xcdda. 
Sho  had  not  previously  appeared  In  a 
, German  part.  Her  HlcgUndr.  had  sev- 
I era  I Import.i  lit  merits,  namely,  youth, 

| pleasing  appearance,  understa.ndlng, 
temperament  and  a fresh  and  warm 
quality  of  tone.  If  all  these  had  boon 
revealed  in  groat  brilliance,  hers  would 
have  been  a great  Bicglinde, 

But  Miss  Rcthbcrg  fell  just  a little 
short  of  realizing  thy  figure  of  the 
daughter  of  tho  mysterious  stranger 
who  in  the  Norso  legetkl  drove  the 
sword  into  the  Branstock.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  heroic  element  was 
doubtless  hot  felt  by  most  of  the  audi- 
ence because  the  charm  and  sensi- 
bility of  tlio  impersonation  absorbed 
the  attention.  Miss'  Itethberg’s  voice 
is  perhaps  a trifle  light  for  the  grand 
Wagnerian  roles,  and  it  . sounded  a 
little  tired  just  before  the  enc)  of  the 
act  when  she  uttered  the  exultant  cry 
of  recognition  of  Slegmuntt.  But  her 
6 "ioglinde  was  very  praisewothy,  and 
fitted  well  into  the  general  scheme  of 
the  performance. 

Mr.  Taucher’s  Sicgmund  does  not 
grow  larger  on  acquaintance.  It  re- 
mains commendable  because  of  its  in- 
telligence, its  clear  delivery  of  the  text 
and  its  fervor.  He  was  in  good  voice 
last  evening  and  his  impersonation 
went  for  its  full  value.  Mme-  Matze- 
nauer’s  BruennMldc  Is  so  familiar  that 
it  needs  no  comment.  The  same  tiling 
might  besaid  of  Mr.  Wliitehill’s  Wota'n, 
but  the  sterling  character  of  the 
barytone’s  delineation  of  the  emotions 
of  a worried  one  eyed  god  calls  for  re- 
newed praise.  So,  too,  does  the  brutal 
and  sinister  lluvding  of  Mr.  Bender,  a 
valuable  addition  indeed  to  the  Wag- 
nerian forces  of  the  house. 

There  was  a choir  of  vigorous 
Valkyrs,  who  would  have  been  called 
j forty  years  ago  “the  untuneful  nine." 
;But  those  days  have  fled,  now  that 
we  are  learning  to  love  the  latest 
French  fashions  in  music.  Mr.  Bo- 


dansky  conducted  last  evening,  and 
there  was  a typical  Monday  night  au- 
dience. 


HINE-MTTNDY  RECITAL. 


Soprano 


and  Cellist  Give  Joint 
Program. 

Miss  Clytie  Hine,  soprano  (in  private 
life  Mrs.  John  Mundy),  and  John  Mundy, 
an  English  cellist,  gave  a joint  recital 
at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  Their  pro- 
gram was  interesting.  The  first  grout 
consisted  of  sbngs,  with  the  violincello 
including  some  quaint  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  airs,  collected  from 
old  editions  with  figured  bass,  and  1 
played  as  arranged,  for  the  first  time. 
"Ah,  Heaven!  What  Is’t  I Hear?”  by 
Dr.  John  Blow;  “Gentle  Swain,”  by  Dr. 
Arne,  and  "O!  Le  Mo  Weep,”  by  Purcell. 
Other  songs  with  the  cello  wore  Martin’s 
"Plaisir  O’Amour,”  "Mein  Glaubiges 
Herz,"  by  Bach;  Ariosti's  “Pur  al  fin 
Gentil  Viola,’’  a new  song  by  Benj.  J. 
Dale.  "Come  Away,  Death,”  and  others. 

Miss  Hind  sang  Haendel’s  recitative 
and  aria,  "From  Mighty  Kings,"  from. 
"Judas  Maccabaeus,"  and  Bantoch's 
"tlamahdil.”  Mr.  Mundy  played  a sonai  i 
by  Wilhelm  De  Fesch.  Conal  O’C.  Gulrkh 
assisted  at  the  piano.  Miss  lllne  pos- 
sesses a good  lyrio  soprano,  full  and  ! 
sonorous,  and  of  generous  volume,  dhefia 
sang  well,  although  her  phrasing  was 
|)  not  always  skillful  or  the  use  of  her 
. voice  consistent. 

| Mr.  Mundy  payed  with  precision  and 
finish.  His  style  was  not  distinctive,  J 
j but  he  possessed  breadth  of  tone,  and 
t placed  with  a good  deal  of.  feeling. 

£ a 

Ry  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Tile  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

[ The  Philadelphia.  Orchestra  under  Mr.  ® 
[Stokowski’s  direction  has  given  fev. 

(finer  performances  than  it  gave  at  its 


[Concert  Ir.  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 

1 Lm* 


90 


-----  -.„r  Tt  ~Ts  a ha rfiyi'J'fs't1c  were  some-OTW  Kswru^sonfarwi 

to  stand  much  ...  iOUo>v'  folktunes  harmonized  by  Basque  musi- 

l composition  and  Hs  fiber  » cto  The  chorus  undertook  the  adven- 

tv..,  ....  r* «-  j-r  “«S5£3£  2 jj 

Lya  ” ; Chausson’r  symphony  In  B flat;;  tober  ^ The  Boston  - CO J it^hXck0^dWe6^ny  Its  shaiL 

the  end  of  the  third  act  of  Wagner  e seven  * Mtonlsh<sd  Teclxaikowsky.  j * 'werf.  on  the  whole  excellent.  The 
■■  GOtterdiimmerung  ” and  Tschsikow-  ments.  on  - art  was  un-  boey  choir  from  Calvary  Church  that 

*sr? *--«■;”£  “»» rrs  ss.«3"«S 

I played  by  Mine.  Olga  Samaroff.  ; ;om|  . This  concerto  has  beer  of  thft  number3  of  the  program  and  was 

Excerpts  from  ” Le  Martyre  de  Saint  the  .ir^mm«e(l  and  even  battered  hearty  m Its  applause.  , 

System"  were  given  in  New  York  in,  u ha9  been  Inter-  — ’ — 

.1  1812  by  Mr.  Kurt  SchiUder  with  what  j_ana  --  . ..  l0  Santa  Cata-  — « .*  HENDERSON. 

was  at  that  time  known  as  the  Mac-  pretcd  from  Boothba. 

lina  But.  there  is  no  one  wuu 

puzzled  by  it. 


Me  ft  ff? 


Vladimir  Kosing 

A strange  j 

strange  songs  Jjt^-ivudimir  Kosing.j 

HM1  Saturday  nl6“  Vo  tell  of  this  , 
the  RvffiglSn  tenmt  n was  more) 
concert  is  not  ®a?> ' his  songs  done) 
of  a Pleasure  W hearth  a dramatic) 
as  Rosing  did  them, ^ unconSClousnesB 
insight  and  a compete  hear  his  voice 
of  self,  than  it  was  to  tfaat  he  has1 
By  that  it  if  not  imp 1 put  it  is  not 


By  W.  J.  HESDEBSOX. 

ia.  dux  rue*  tp  *-  **  - - The  Schola  Cantorum  gave  the 

izzled  by  it.  rformed  the  solo  concert  of  its  season  last  evening  m( 

The  Pianist  who  perfc ^d^  olga  rarnegie  Hall.  The  energetic  con- 
part  last  evenm»  and  Leopold,  factor,  Kurt  Schindler,  had  preparedj 

Samaroff.  between  ^h  ^ ^ Phila-'  ;a  program  of  music  generally  appro-: 

StfTV  Orchestra,  there  Is  surely  an  i ^ to  the  Christmas  time.  Nat4 
d Pr.nVnt  muslcll  accord,  since  they  \\ V Jn  doing  this  he  had  chose rj 

tion  of  mvstery.  of  the  divine  summon-  a*e  husband  and  wife.  Mme.  Sainaio  j tw0  of  the  compositions  whl“k  usecj 
Ing  of  Sebastian  to  his  nigh  nussion.are  duties  in  so  fax  as  the  occasionally  on  programs  oi 

F successions  of  fifths  m the  harmonies  heard)  with  J^gment  and  ! But  he  had  found  a goodly  number  o 

~ L — * — - “ “d 

S-Sfe  so”  *"  — “ co“- 


Dowell  Chorns.  It  is  a choral  work,  a 
••  mystery,"  written  after  the  manner 
of  mediaeval  plays.  The  piece  played 
last  evening  is  the  orchestral  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  the  scenes,  and  expresses 
the  vision  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The 
music  is  deliberately  archaic  in  its  out- 
line and  substance;  there  is  the  sugges-  

L-  tion  of  mvstery,  of  the  divine  summon-  are  husband 
I «»?  bf  he  discharged  V 


suggestive  of  ‘th/oTher  ’worldly  things 
fcS  by  the  dcama,  and  the  effect 

sk  *$£  asrssSuS  Vkisst** 

was  the  ^rfomance  ^^aussonu 

fiV'rwcTrest  ration,  in  which  the  instru- 
mental effects  aie  mad  “l 


Some  music  lovcl  con_ 

more  potent  pl'°Vl;Vlon  but  it  was  a 
tent  of  th®.C°in  delivery  of  the  music 
very  charming  audience 

and  was  received  by  the  a 

with  manifest  pleasu  . should  be 


I me  nuw  w*.i***^v 

! But  he  had  found  a goodly  number  o 
new  works,  all  interesting  and  som. 
especially  admirable. 

1 The  first  of  the  two  central  num 
bers  was  Antoni  Nicolau’s  "Alms  foi 
the  Christ  Child,”  a Christmas  legenc 
for  six  part  chprus  and  boys  voices 
In  this  the  choir  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Episcopal  Church  was  employed  to 
advantage  in  the  utterance  of  the 
wailing  measures  designed:  to  In*- 


By  that  it  is  not  imp  but  it  jS  not«, 

n0taf0WeV<>1The  excellence  of  , 

remarkable.  J ne  the  {act  that  he  L 1 

programme  lay  audience  live  m 1J 

lived  and  made  the  "expression,  1 I 

the  music.  Atutuae,  xa^  vere  per-  L I 

understanding,  tone  c {Qr  his  themes  l I 

cl,ose  Moussore- 1 

The  programme  r chopint  Rim-  m 
sky,  Schumann,  Grie^  v and  nvo  |l 
sky-ICorsakov  ^ olkstmgs.  The  au-  . 
arias  and  s°®e  baving  the  "Love  ]■ 
dience  mslsted  o twice,  so  fas-  I 

Song  of  a Village  * of  this  ter-  | 

cinating  wa® -hl S;/  ^T Chopin  etude! 

! with  him,  and  his  p'leI  added  tofl 
made  f\e"\e  Appreciation  of  the^ 
| their  inUmVhere  are  some  who  con-« 
selections.  There  t manv,« 

sider  that  too  mformal  o 
persons  ^ “ a matted 

concerts  is  being  more  of  ail 

for  the  connoisseurs  an  ,, 

Joy  for  simple  music-lovers-  H.  M-  | 


I erring  touch.  The  work  is  suxiue^"---- i of  Bruennim^.  - ratc  her  0,t.  weeping  of  the  Infant  Jes» 

| *”•  tr 

I — ■ — — “ 

”»  ■rf&.s.S’ 

1 i i ZSfVSSSS;  *^£2% 

\ ard  Strauss,  .:UV  And  Others.  Tne 


g,  x-r^  

composition,  written  in  1903  by 
Spanish  musician,  revealed  characU 
and  much  skill  in  the  creation  of  ex- 
pressive effects. 

The  other  extended  number  for 
Grethfianinoff’s  "Ai  dudu,”  RtissiaM 
^ ~ ntc'  tovis.  The  music 


4«“S,  'SSSffi?  w 

by  Daleroze,  Delibes,  W and  Rich- 


written  for  cnorus  » 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Some  o 
the  other  works  heaerd  were  Allom, 
gay,  gay.  gay  bergeres,  by  Gumaurne 
Oosteley. /who  died  in  1606  a -Noel 


^U«ercrhr°w^  ifrr’suau^  and 

, and  strenuous  force  th^o",!orV\  h be-.  Mann,  Dirk  ro<rh'  uh  Adolphe  Adams s Cogteley,  / w'lio  cuea  m - ----- 

! H assart  r,.  sv sjsi 

“AA  of  H " effect.  The  accompam-  An  a high  barytone  wnh  a wi  ^ harmonized  by  Gevaert;-  The  Three 

Iment  was  admirably  played.  | reRister  of  e^le»L,aAJ  winnth  -and  f wlnM«  a Catalonian  nativity^ song, 

?*  ' i well  with  a S°°d  " ,.In  quest  tomba  setting  by  the  Rev.  Luis  Romeu 

“ Tosca  ’’  Sung  to  Aid  Home.  feeling^  B*e^veral  earlier  offerings  d'd  the  Cathedral  of  Vich,  and  some  un- 

••  Tosca  " was  sung  to  a sold-out  house  oscura”  and  ee  jUsttce,  apparently  due  , t pjeces  from  San  Sebastian.  In 

1 -t  the  Metropolitan  yesterday,  the  spe-  not  receiv-e  fu  J the  part  of  the  usu  P ..  the  soprano  solo 

r««* *.»« » >**« 

- s“u'  “ s ™ 

an  enioyable  recital.  iinearthed  sonic  real  je 


lhe  ‘la*6  while’  Edward  Johnson  for  the 
/first  time  hire  as  the  Roman  artist-hero 

i srs,;v,rr?5r»‘«  js 

iRethberg.  Kingston  and  Ruffo. 


By  W 


C - / _//  1 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


For  the  first  concert  of  the  Schoh 
Cantorum,  given  last  evening  In  Carne- 
gie Hal!.  Mr.  Kurt  Sohlndler,  its  con- 
ductor, had  gone  as  far  afield  as  he  has 
for  most  of  his  programs,  and  ha<i 


,J.  HENDERSON. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  which  took  place 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hull  before 
a large  and  demonstrative  audience, 
breathed  at  least  a suggestion  of  the 

spirit  of  Christmas  peace.  The  pio-  ayprojii  mvco  nmuu  — ... >. - — 
gram  comprised  "La  Corn*  des  Lys”  j gram,  devoted  largely  to  music  celebrat- 
from  Debussy’s  "Le  Martyre  de  Saint  I ing  the  day. 

Be  has  tier."  Chausson’s  B flat  sym-  It  bogan  with  two  pieces  by  masters 

A as..  _ 1 J . - _ 1 . «.TV.Artl  . C -rtrAO. 


rarely  visited  places  In  Europe.  He  has 
unearthed  sonic  real  jewels-  » 
be  admitted  that  a program \of  so  many 
numbers,  though  no  one  of  than 
long  assumes  an  appearance  of  dura 
Uon  whieh  it  dees  not  dually  P~^ay 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  bee  a pity 
S lose  anV  of  such  music  as  that  heard 
last  evening.  % 

The  conductor  of  the  Schola  Can- 

.orun,  M3  “ ““S 


2 / ' 5 * ■ 

4 Romeo  et  ^ uli&ttt | 

•Ttomeo  and  Juiette.  with  Miss 
Lucrczia  Bori.  and  Beniamino  Gig h | 
the  title  roles,  was  .given  for  the  tl  r 
time  this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  K 
Opera  Housd  last  evening..  It  was  a. 
performance,  which  showed  consistent  I 
improvement  and  the  enjoymenL  of 
which  was  again  enhanced  by  the  beau- J 
tiful  and  luxurious  setting  of  Joseph} 

Urban.  I 

Miss  Bori  has  gained  m self-confi- 
dence and  a resulting  ability  to  make 
her  points  with  charm  and  effectiveness^ 

A lovely  and  appealing  figure,  she  sang 
beautifully.  Mr.  Gigli’s  impersonation 
of  the  faithful  lover  was  above  his  usual 
standard.  Although  never  (rich  in  poeticl 
imagination  he  achieved  good  results* 
and  seldom  has  his  voice  appeared  | 

better  advantage.  . | 

Mr.  Didur,  as  the  head  oC  the  house/ 
r'anulet  seems  to  have  steadily  les 
tLxed  h\s ‘gray  hairs  with  each  per- 
formance and  with  a corresponding  ^ 

absence  at  the  last  performance  when 
,Mv.  DlazXundertook  the  part.  i 

Mr  de  Luca  gave  his  customary  cKarj 
and  distinct  impersonation  of 
and  Mr.  Rotbier,  who  seems  destined! 
and  accustomed  to  clenca  Pa«s.  du - 

phiyed  his  excellent  French  dicUon  as] 


ductor.  had  rone  as  far  afield  as  he  has  torum  . m0re  than  ordinarily  ytiar  Laurent.  Louis  f-ter- 

for  most  of  his  programs,  and  had  chorus.  He  has  mori arc  fresh  inducted  and  gave  a ^'‘^s  a thor- 

gathored  matter  of  much  interest  from  S Abrant  and  the  singers  have  y.r,  tation  °fjoVablA  performance,  apj 

many  lands.  The  concert  came  at  the  f"  rned  [o  command  a -wide  range  of  ougW  ^eroS  by  a large  audience! 

approach  of  Clirlstmastide,  and  it  was,  burned  dynamics.  Their  fortes  plaudea  g ^ 

appropriately  made  a Christmas  pro- ^ are  sparingly  used  and  for  that  reason  .<n„rnPn  et  Juliette"  had  its  third] 


Sebastien,’’  Chausson’s  B 

phony,  Tschaikowsky’s  piano  concerto  1 
in  B flat  minor  and  the  finale  of  I 
“Goetterdaemmerung.” 

Here  was  variety  and  some  spice, 
but  the  gentle  and  reflective  measures 
of  Debussy,  dealing  with  the  celebrated 
“mystery”  of  Gabriel  d’Annunzio,  re- 
called one  of  the  famous  legends  of 
the  church,  which  incited  hundreds  of 
painters  to  dot  Europe  with  pictures 
of  monks  looking-  up  to  heaven,  while 
arrows  protruded  from  sundry  parts 
of  their  bodies.  A beautiful  old  legend, 
indeed,  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
chief  of  the  imperial  archers,  but 
Marie  Twain  and  his  Incorrigible  in- 
1 nocents  touring  Europe  spoiled  it*  for 
many  persons  afflicted  with  tactless 
memories. 

The  Chausson  symphony  comes 
around  occasionally  in  the  shuffling  of 
the  orchestral  cards  and  at  each  re- 
turn it  impresses  upon  the  hea  • its 
narrow  escape  from  becoming  impor- 
tant. It  is  a lovely  work  and  exqui- 
sitely scored,  and  when  it  is  performed 
as  it.  wa3  last  evening  by  the  admir- 
able orchestra  from  Philadelphia  it 
gives  genuine  pleasure.  But  it  never 
hits  one  between  the  eyes,  as  the 
painters  say.  It  leaves  one  happy,  but- 
not  exalted. 

Tschaikowsky’s  B flat  minor  con- 
certo for  piano  and  orchestra  has  had 


It  began  WIUX  two  pieces  uy  masitria 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  school ; Swee- 
Hnck’s  ” Hodle  Chrlstus  Natus  Est.” 
with  an  organ  accompaniment  developed 
from  a figured  bass,  and  Victoria’s  " O 
Magnorm  Mysteriuiu.”  There  were 
three  old  French  Christmas  songs:  and 
then  Mr.  Schindler  reached  his  favorite 
Catalonia  and  selected  three  Catalonian 
songs,  two  folk  songs  and  one  elaborate 
■■  Legend  ” for  six-part  chorus  and  boys’ 
voices,  by  Nicolau,  ” Almo  for  the 
Christ  Child.”  There  were  Russian 
children's  folk  tunes  arranged  by 
Gretchaninoff  and  an  anstrem  by  Rach- 
maninoff; a group  of  Basque  folk  tunes 
arranged,  and  finally  an  arrangement 
for  chorus  by  Mr.  Schindler  of  Proven- 
cal Christmas  march,  adapted  to  a well- 
known  tune  in  Bizet’s  incidental  music 
to  " L’Arteslenne.” 

There  were  novelty  and  great  variety 
as  well  as  great  beauty  in  this  unusual 
program.  Many  of  the  pieces  would 
merit  extended  consideration;  as  the 
elaborate  composition  of  Nicolau.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Schindler’s  note.  Is  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  writing  for 
\ olees  in  the  sonata  form  (though  the 
form  is  not  obvious  at  a first  hearing) 
and  of  characterizing  personages  of  the 
storj-  by  various  groups  of  the  chorus, 
including  s boy  choir.  The  piece  Is  im- 
presaive,  and  long  as  It  Is,  is  absorb 

"Strikingly  beautiful  also  were  others  of 
the  Catalonian  songs,  of  which  ine 
Three  Kings.”  with  soprano  solo  sung 
by  Miss  Lillian  Gustafson,  had  to  be 
i repeated.  It  Is  noted  by  Mr.  Sell  in  die 
as  a remarkable  nstance  of  the  mi 
grating  folksong  for  th®  nd 

found  in  Germany,  France.  Swltzeiland 
and  Holland.  . , , „ 

Singularly  interesting^  and  character; 


''r^r,o:^rIo,5s«“ 

volume  ox  tone  were  ft h} „ choir  are 

Sr" m=t~S. 


-Romeo  et  Juliette"  had  its  third 
hearing  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  with  Miss  Bori  as  the 
11  fated  Veronese  maid  aid  Mr.  G*rn 
singing  the  role  of  the  luckless  lover. 
Both  were  in  excellent  voice,  as  was 
the  remainder  of  the  usual  cast  Mr. 


oextei  valuable  element  in  tbe  remainder  of  tne  usual  u»u  -*• 

This  constitutes  a vaa  c>  espe.  u however.  still  persisted  m sin g- 

the  presentation  of  pa  - t ac.  g fai  apostrophes  to  the  audience, 

ciallythatwhxchls^venwx^  ^ g js  of 

compMumeat.  in  which  P _ 


quXmseem;  to  stand  out  so  promi 

"'concerts  such  as  the  Schola  Gan 
torum  offers  are  much .needed It  - 


Ing  ms  a-puati , • 

in  spite,  for  instance,  of  the  texts 
-Leve  tol  soleil,”  obviously  addressed 
to  the  light  in  the  window  above  the 
balcony,  but  floated  out  by  the  tenor 
toward  his  old  friend  Row  I of  the 


Concerts  suen  ln  New  toward  his  old  friend.  Row  H oi  xne 

torum  offers  are  much  attention  i fV°miiy  circle.  It  was  refreshing  and  I 

York  at  this  time,  when  the  aAt^  ^fort^g  to  see  Miss  Bori,  Miss  I 

IDTiCeKTy1%o  orchestras  and  Howard  and  most  of  the  rest  keep  |- 

IS? ’S.pTrt  -J-2I- f THE  SCHOLA  CANTOEUM.  *| 

ro-p“r.fS3.».0^« »« « 

replaced,  by  distorted  Ideas.  ! 'christ- Child , ’ ’ formed  the  thirdfit 

Erika  Morlni  and  City  Symphony.  tfce  Ch  i t^C  ^ ,g  a choral  fit 

Erika  Morini  appeared  as  soloist  with  E P for  six.part  chorus  and  boy| 
the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  con-  s S poetic  legend  b>  Ja- 1 » 

cert  under  the  direction  of  Dirk  Foch  at  J0,r  ^rdag-uer,  which  relates  how  i 

the  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoom  She  cm  o „ after  being  repulsed 

played  her  part  of  Brahms  s concerto  n the  * were  fed  by  a beggar-  bL 

D major  for  violin  and  orchestra ^ wit  y The  boy  choir  from  C?IVar>  l J 

fine  tone  and  forv^  ^ved  with  ea^  Episcopal  Church  assisted  the  ohorus. 
jWchlm  cadenzas  she^  plh>ed  with Eiuscop^  , h ls  for  Unaccom-|,l 

lebussy  s colorful  ., eruov  ... u..  oAVArftl  moments 

• Images  ” 
also  receive 


HUtb?«  ^the  Program  with 

•.^Schindler  ^poignanSauty.  The  music  is  sym- 

| | L13It  8 1 

T nder  the  circumstances,  it  m not  sur- 


t the  choristers  she 
e signs  of  fatigue 
the  end,  but  they  gave  a per- 
that  was  on  the  whole  en- 
table. 

of  Russian,  children’s  songs 
next,  arranged  by  Grochanlnoff 
men's  voices  and  piano,  Some 
these  were  rather  commonplace. 

O^t  % f f l , 


Iso  was . 


Ime.  Matzenauer 
jorgeous  Dalila  in 

By  tV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  performance  of  Salnt-'Saens’s 
tpera,  "Samson  et  Dalila,’’  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  last  evening 
[had  some  features  which  must  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  items  of  interest. 
Mme.  Margaret  Matzenauer,  the  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  prlma  donna  so- 
jrano  e contralto,  was  as  usual  tho 
impersonator  of  the  famous  siren  who 
>verthrew  the  virtue  of  Samson  and 
caused  him  eventually  to  overthrow 
alls  of  Gaza.  Mme.  Matzenauer 
lately  disclosed  a new  and  regal  garb 
for  her  Isolde,  but  all  the  princesses 
in  Ireland  never  got  together  such 
gorgeousn^ss  as  the  prima  donna 
found  for  her  Dalila.  last  evening. 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  discovered 
that  the  Egyptians  had  some  jewels, 
but  the  Philistines  last  evening  pro- 
duced a lady  with  crown  diamonds 
that  would  have  made  any  Miss 
Pharaoh  111  with  envy.  The  whole 
costume,  too — what  there  was  of  it — 
was  new  apd  splendid. 

Mr.  Martinelli  as  Samson  had  no 
I chance  from  the  moment  the  lady  be- 
gan to  promenade  around  him  and 
murmur  things  about  love’s  young 
spring.  Hergesheimer’s  Gytherea 
claimed  him  for  her  own  and  he  went 
lamblike  to  his  doom.  No  one  was 
astonished  to  see  him  grinding  corn 
In  the  third  act.  Mr.  de  Luca  as  the 
\High  Priest,  Mr.  Rothier  as  the  would- 
be  Are  preventive  old  Hebrew,  and 
Mr.  Ananian  as  the  early  slaughtered 
Abimelech  were  also  in  the  cast. 

There  were  some  improvements  in 
the  stage  management.  The  chorus 
was  broken  up  at  times  into  groups 
and  there  was  movement  In  some 
places  where  the  immovable  poses  of 
oratorio  used  to  exist.  Mr.  Von  Wy- 
metal,  the  new  stage  manager,  was 
probably  responsible  for  the  changes. 
Ij  Mr.  Hasselmans,  who  conducted,  kept 
"!  things  moving,  as  be  usually  does.  He 
■ does  not  permit  tempi  to  drag,  as  they 
are  wont  to  do  in  opera.  The  or- 
chestra and  chorus  both  contributed 
| much  to  the  general  merit  of  the  per- 
| formance. 


o give  them  their  best  quality  noMo 
keep  them  steady.  Her  phrasing  last 
evening  showed  that  she  had  been 
well  couched  and  there  were  evidences 
of  a rudimentary  knowledge  of  style 
Perhaps  when  she  sings  again  next 
season  she  will  show  much  Improve- 
ment. and  her  fri  nds  may  then  feel 
surer  of  her  future. 

Two  Sopranos  Give  Recitals. 

Gertrude  Weil  gave  a recital  of  songs 
for  lyric  soprano  at  the  Town  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon,  assisted  at  the  piano 
by  C.  V.  Bos.  In  her  program  were 
classic  lieder  of  Schubert.  Schumann, 
Brahms  afl  Grieg,  as  well  as  French  and 
j Italian  pieces  by  Salnt-Saens,  Moret, 
s Sibella  and  Renato  Bellini. 

Rosalind  Rudko,  a young  soprano  of 
Freehold.  N.  J..  who  has  studied  in 
Philadelphia,  Paris  and  Milan,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  In  Aeolian  Hall  last 
! evening.  She  was  accompanied  by  Leon- 
! ard  Rudko  in  airs  of  Verdi  and  Doni- 
zetti. some  modern  Italian  songs  of 
j Donnudy  and  others  In  Russian  and 
English. 


EDBUTEJN  quartet  PLAYS.  | 

tnJllrrlaMf  of1four  ooncerts  at  the  All.r- 

wns  I ™ by  (h''  Ddejsteln  Quartet  I 
aas  given  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Twenty-ninth  street  Allerton  House 
The  program  Included  Mozart’s  Quartet 
for  Strings  No.  17;  Concerto  in  Gminor 

and  s rh»^rUOh'  Quartet  Piano 
ad  strings,  0p.  2G  Brahm; 

Sheridan  was  at  the  piano. 


Frank 


i C 


t-7  7 


’’Loreley”  was  given  for  the  second 
time  this  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening,  with  Mme. 
Frances  Alda  in  the  title  role  and  Benia- 
mino Gigli  as  the  unfortunate  Walter, 
victim  of  the  Rhine  maiden's  charms. 
The  performance  was  in  all  respects  a. 
good  one.  with  its  charming  incidental 
ballet  and  the  various , well  staged  spec- 
tacles of  the  Rhine.  Mme.  Alda  sang 
her  part  well,  although  her  voice  occa- 
sionally showed  traces  of  a recent  cold. 

Mr.  Gigli  was  in  excellent  form  and 
gave  a wholly  adequate  impersonation 
of  the  unfortunate  lover  torn  by  con- 
flicting emotions.  Mme  Marie  Sundelius 
again  sang  the  part  of  the  ill  fated 
Anna  of  Rehberg  with  much  feeling,  Giu- 
seppe Danise  made  the  most  of  his 
rather  limited  opportunities  in  the  role 
of  Baron  Hermann,  Miss  Galll  danced 
charmingly  through  the  Dance  of  the 
Flowers  and  Mr.  Moranzoni  gave  a ju- 
dicious reading  of  Alfredo  Catalini’s 
pleasing  if  unimpressive  score. 


2 / 


'Der  Rosenkavalier’  and  ‘La  Boheme’ 

i " Der  Rosenkavalier  ” was  repeated  at 

! Ihe  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon  with  a.  cast  which  included 
Mines.  Jeritza,  Easton,  Rethberg  and  I 
Anthony  and  Messrs.  Harrold  and  Bon  - 
fl.  r.  In  the  evening  “ La  BohOme  ’’  was 
sung  again  by  Mines.  Aida  and  D’Arle 
find  Messrs.  Chamlee,  Scotti,  Didur, 
(Tardones,  Ananian,  Malatesta  and 


Arc  Z f 2 z- 


Thais' and ‘ ErnanV 


By  W.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

Two  performances  were  given  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester- 
day. Both  were  attended  by  audiences 
as  large  as  the  theater  would  hold. 
This  proved  that  Christmas  music  is 
not  all  necessarily  religious  and  that 
thousands  are  ready  to  enjoy  that 
which  is  most  particularly  secular.  Jn 
the  afternoon  "Thais’’  was  given  for 
the  second  time.  The  cast  was  the 
same  as  that  heard  at  the  previous 
performances  of  the  work.  Mme. 
Jeritza  repeated  her  picturesque  and 
well  planned  impersonation  of  the  be- 
witching but  repentant  siren  of  Alex- 
andria. The  part  is  one  well  suited  to 
her  personality  and  her  histrionic 
methods.  She  interested  her  audience 
yesterday  and  was  enthusiastically  ap- 
jplauded  and  called  before  the  curtain 
many  times. 

Mr.  Whitehil]  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  monk  who  came  to  grief 
through  his  successful  conversion  of 
Thais.  Mr.  Harrold  impersonated 
Nicia a,  the  Greek  bon  vivant,  who 
failed  to  hold  the  siren  against  the 
power  of  the  monk.  The  brilliant 
pictorial  investiture  of  the  opera  again 
delighted  the  eye,  and  the  capable  1 
treatment  of  the  whole  work  made  an 
agreeable  effect. 

In  the  evening  "Ernani”  was  sung 
with  the  same  cast  as  before.  Titta 
Ruffo  again  commanded  the  approval 
of  the  auditors  by  his  singing  of  the  , 
role  of  Don  Carlos.  Mr.  Ruffo’s  treat- 
ment of  the  music  of  this  part  has 
| shown  unusual  discretion.  He  has  not 
I indulged  in  any  tumultuous  bursts  of 
tone,  but  has  sung  his  music  with  un- 
wonted suavity  and  respect  for  style. 
The  results  have  been  very  pleasing. 

Miss  Ponselle’s  beautiful  voice  again 
disclosed  its  best  qualities  in  the  music 
of  Elvira,  though  the  florid  passages 


were  not  always  well  delivered.  But 


fa 
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| Miss  Rosalind  Rudko 

By  W.  J,  HENDERSON.  , 

| The  merry  Christmas  season  usually 
j ings  with  it  a brief  lull  in  the  whirl- 
jjind  of  concerts.  The  interval  for 
|st  and  refreshment  is  shorter  in 
jese  days  than  It  was  a few  years 
I’O.  The  number  of  aspirants  for 
I bUc  favor  increases  continually.  If 
lere  was  also  an  improvement  in  the 
liallty  of  the  offerings  the  growth  in 
lusical  activity  would  be  something 
|r  which  much  gratitude  might  be 
I pressed.  But  the  unfortunate  truth 
J that  there  arc  hardly  any  more  suc- 
|sses  now  than  there  were  in  the 
|ys  when  debuts  were  one-third  as 
liny.  The  reasons  are  those  which 
Jve  always  existed— mistaken  en- 
luragement  by  friends  who  do  not 
Ish  to  say  unpleasant  things,  illu- 
I ns  created  by  the  apparent  pros- 
I ity  of  performers  who  are  paying. 
It  money  for  the  privilege  of  exer- 
ling  themselves  In  public  and  an  ift- 
plicable  belief  that  distinction  can 
attained  without  long  and  arduous 

j dy. 

iJost  of  the  debutantes  have  some 
l)d  qualities.  Some  have  real  talent. 


Philharmonid  in  * 

Josef  Stransky,  giving  an  all  Wagner  | 
program,  led  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  j 
In  the  society's  second  Sunday  afternoon  j; 
concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday,  with  a large  and  enthusiastic  i triumphant  emission  of  all  the  high 
audience  present.  The  selections  com- ; ' n°tes.  Mr.  Mardones  as  Don  Ruy  Go- 

prlsed  eight  of  the  favorite  exoerpts  ' me~  de  8ilva  was  admirable  ancl  ha‘ 
from  the  master's  music  dramas.  The  tbe  familiar  success  with  the  tunefu 
numbers  were  the  “Rienzl”  overtureffiie  "Infelice.”  Miss  Rosina  Galli’s  danc 


her  methods  adapt  themselves  well  to 
j the  more  dramatic  passages.  Mr.  Mar- 
I tinelli  sang  the  measures  of  Ernani 
with  a great  plenitude  of  tone  and  a 


Good  Friday  Spell.”  from  "Parsifal  , 
the  "Prelude"  to  “Lohengrin,”  aMr. 
Stransky's  arrangements  of  "The  Wan- 
derer's Ride,"  “Siegfried’s  Passage 
Through  the  Magic  Fire"  and  "Dawn 
and  the  Rhine  Journey,”  from  ‘'Sieg- 
fried'' and  “The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  the 
r'Tannhaeuser”  bacehanale,  the  "Sounds 
of  the  Forest,”  from  "Siegfried";  the 
"Prelude  and  Irinale,”  from  "Tristan  and 
Isolda,"  and  “The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,” 
[from  “The  Valkyrie.” 

| The  performance  of  the  orcheetra 
was  very  fine  throughout.  Following  the 
Wagner-tStransky  excerpts  and  the  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolda”  music,  the  applause  was 


ing,  aided  by  that  of  Giuseppe  Bon 
figlio,  added  much  to  that  part  of  the 
entertainment  addressed  to  the  eye. 


Die  Walkuere ’ 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Die  Walkuere”  continues  to  be  the 
°"e  ™ember  Wagner’s  tetralogy 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,”  in'  the 

JpTm  tHouset°ry  °f  ^ Metropolitan 

j shared  by  both  conductor  and  orchestral  flight  to  the  apparent  pleasur^nf  Phi  - . 

Wednesday  subscribers  and 


VARIED  PROGRAM  GIVEN. 

Sunday  Operatic  Concert  Ranges 

/ From  Aaber  to  Verdi. 

The  sixth  of  the  series  of  Sunday- 
night  concerts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  took  place  last  evening.  The 
-program  consisted  of  the  “Fra  Diavolo” 
Overture  by  Auber ; Saint-Saens’s  “Sam- 
son et  Dalila,"  act  two,  with  Miss  Gor- 
don singing  the  Dalila  and  Mr.  Taucher 
the  Samson  (the  music  of  the  High 
Priest  was'  omitted  owing  to  the  indis- 
position of  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  to  have 
sung  the  part)  ; Gounod’s  “Faust,”  act 
two  with  Mr.  Harrold  as  Faust,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Chamlee,  indisposed : Mr.  Rothier 
as  Mephistopheles,  Miss  Sundelius  a; 
Marguerite,  Miss  Dalossy  as  Siebel  and 
Miss  Telva.  as  Marthe,  and  Verdi's  *T1 
Trovatore,"  act  one,  scene  two.  with  Mies 


pei  haps  have  qualified  as  Bernard 
bhaws  'Perfect  Wagnerite.”  it  cer- 
tainly is  evidence  of  deep  interest  in 

- toTTo  starta  “ n0t  eCStatic  devotion 
dul  ’da  ! ‘n  solemn  silence  in  the 
„ ' ' dark  space  behind  the  orchestra 
Lm,;?nUS:h  the  three  l°nS  acts  which 

futhe  f ® W°rkinas  of  wear>’  Wotan’s 
futile  plan  to  breed  a freely  acting 
hero  to  deliver  the  gods  from  the 
pondage  of  the  curse  imposed  upon 
-them  by  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law  in  the  rape  of  the  gold. 

th^Lf^,  W6b  °f  Riding  themes 
jthat  holds  together  the  musical  struc- 
ture of  “Dei-  Ring  des  Nibelungen” 
\s  starred  in  “Die  Walkuere 
l in  “Siegfried, 


as  it  is 
with  many  pages  of 


/free  music  such  as  the  surging  love 


iv  disclose  tho  „a„i,„  ‘ XT ‘"7  Peralta  singing  Leonora,  Miss  Anthony  ,,,  surging  love 

inin»  Inother  words'5  sufficient  the  Inez,  Mr.  Kingston  the  Manrico  andjj  f , opiund,  the  announcement 

’ words,  manv  annoar  Mr.  Picco  the  Count  di  Luna.  Hearing  the  : . death  by  Brucnnhilde,  and  the  clos-  ! 

operatic  excerpts  given  in  concert  form  y16'  threnody  of  the  father  god  over 
gave  great  pleasure  to  the  large  au-  |tbe  couch  of  his  favorite  daughter 
dlence,  as  was  shown  by  the  applause,  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  a if,- 
Mr.  Bamboschek  was  the  conductor.  with  the  kiss  of  sleep  dmmty 

Doubtless  these  “gems”  of  the 


. - - - words,  many  appear 

tore  they  are  adequately  prepared. 
Its  Rosalind  Rudko,  who  gave  a 
|ig  recital  last  evening  in  Aeolian 
t 11  would  perhaps  have  done  better  I 
I she  had  waited  another  year.  Her  j 
Ice  Is  one  of  pretty  quality,  though  j 
I the  lightest  and  most  fragile  type.  | 
jr  command  of  her  tones  is  not  yet 
Ificiently  sure  to  enable  her  always 


j v, dous  skill  of  Wagner  In  making 
| them  voice  the  passionate  moods  of 
the  moment  lifts  the  musical  utt*r- 
(ance  of  the  drama  to  heights  of  com- 
' celling  eloquence.  This  is  tho  case 
always  when  a performance  is  carried 
[forward  with  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
[all  concerned. 

“Die  Walkuere”  as  give!  at  the 
Metropolitan  Is  continually  interesting. 
It  is  not  in  all  moments  Ideally  inter- 
preted, but.  It  is  given  with  earnest- 
ness, and  in  places  with  splendid  ef- 
fect. The  cast  of  last  evening  was  i 
that  of  the  last  previous  performance. 
Mme.  Matzenauer  as  Brucnnhilde, \ 
Mme.  Gordon  as  Fricka,  Miss  Reth- 
berg  as  Sieplinde , Mr.  Taucher  as 
J Slcgm  und,  Mr.  Bender  as  Hundino  and 
Mr.  Whitehill  as  Wotan  constituted  a 
(cast  well  fitted  to  give  a highly  com-  I 
mendable  performance  of  the  drama.  I 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY. 

j ( Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  , 
f dilions.) 

It  is  probably  violating  no  confi- 
dence to  say  that  Haendel’s  “The 
Messiah,”  which  the  Oratorio  Society 
sang  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  has 
been  heard  here  before.  In  fact,  last 
night’s  performance  was  the  ninety-  j 
seventh  that  the  society  has  given  ini 
Now  York.  If  one  counted  the  dozens 
of  performances  that  are  given  here 
annually  by  church  choirs  and  oelgh-  | 
borhood  choral  clubs,  “The  Messiah”! 
could  probably  make  "Hamlet”  look 
u comparative  failure. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  re- 
mains not  a great  deal  to  be  said  I 
about  the  performance  that  would  j 
make  novel  or  startling  reading.  One 
is  tempted  to  say  that  they  had  a 
fine  night  for  it  and  stop. 

That,  however,  would  not  be  quite 
fair,  tor  as  “Messiah”  performances, 
go  last  evening’s  was  an  excellent 
one,  and  was  hoard  with  rapt  atten- 
tion by  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
that  Carnegie  Hall  has  scon  this 
season.  So  great  was  the  crush  that 
The  World  reviewer,  arriving  a little 
late,  found  two  devout  and  hopelessly 
immovable  listeners  in  his  seats,  and 
so  heard  much  of  the  oratorio  stand- 
ing on  one  foot. 

Considering  the  number  of  times 
some  members  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
j must  have  sung  “The  Messiah,’’  it  is 
no  small  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm 
and . .skill  of  Albert  Stoessel ' to-  say 
that  .he-sueceeded  surprisingly  Well  in 
keeping  the  performance  free,  from 
the  curse  of  perfunctoriness.  The 
choral  singing  was  vigorous  and  well 
shaded,  good  in  tone  and  Intonation, 
and  generally  crisp  in  the  attacks. 

The  orchestra  was  the  New  York 
Symphony.  It  fumbled  occasionally 
(possibly  the  players  were  thinking  of 
this  afternoon’s  Brahms’s  program), 
but  had  excellent  tone  and  volume. 
The  famous  “Pastoral  Symphony” 
was  a realty  delightful  bit  of  string 
playing.  The-  soloists,  Olivq  Marhri 
playing.  The  soloists,  Olive  Marshall, 
soprano:  Mary  Allen,  contralto;  Jud- 
soo  House,  tenor,  and  Frederick  Pat- 
ton, bass.  None  was  a stranger  to! 
the  work — three  of  them  sang  without 
the  notes — and  all  were  good.  Philip 
James  got  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  out  of  the  Carnegie  Hall 
organ. 

SOIREES  MUS!CALES~BEGIN.  ! 

Stokowski  Conducts  58  of  His  Play-  ! 
ers  in  Old  Music  at  Biltmore. 

Without  program,  save  for  the  con-  L 
ductor’s  spoken  word  on  examples  of  > 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  t 
| music  for  string  band,  the  first  of  the  f 
solrCes  musicales  was  held  in  the  ball-  !* 
j room  of  the  Biltmore  at  9 :30  o’clock  last 
i evening.  Leopold  Stokowski,  leader  of  | 

! the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  came  over  j 
J with  fifty-eight  of  his  players  for  the  I 
J occasion.  Flans  for  the  series  include  [i 
another  Biltmore  evening  on  Jan.  17,  In  £ 
charge  of  Ossip  Gabrllowitsch  of  the  De-  I 
troit  Orchestra,  and  three  later  events  j 
st  the  Plaza,  led  by  Georges  Enseco,  j 
Walter  Damrosch  and  Willem  Mengcf-  H 

borg. 

Mr.  Stokowski's  performance  Included 
an  overture  from  Bach’s  suite  in  B 
minor,  four  ballet  movements  by  Luliv  I 
arranged  by  Mottl  : a concerto  grosso  in 
P I£ln°r,by  Vivaldi  part  of  a concerto 
m F major  by  Bach,  and  the  familiar 

S*?nd5r!li1»».ml5uet  and  Gluck’s  flute 
melody  of  the  dance  of  the  blessed  spir- 
its, from  “ Orpheus.”  p I 


make  their 


opera 


♦ desired  impression  upon 

he  casual  hearer,  who  does  not  grasp 
he  entire  significance  of  the  score 

leading’the  th°S6  SCSneS  in  which 
, leading  themes  are  busiest  the  mar- 
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.|  By  Deems  T aylor 


“ ancT  fornv'i  all  that  Sfr.  SoHl 

did  well  done  without  reservation. 


part.  Miss  Bori  is  perfectly  suited 
appearance  to  the  role.  She  was. 
happy  in  her  makeup  and  costumes  I 


MUCH  BRAHMS. 

It  may  have  been  the  general  de-' 
pression  that  overtakes  those  who 


the  unusual  faculty  of  maintaining  oni 
mood  consistently  through  an  Interpre- 
tation of  a song  and  of  choosing  songs 
which  stand  out,  each  one  as  an  in- 
dividual unit  of  the  program,  from  the 
in 


pression  uuti,  . v“  contra-iing  manner  in  which  he  sin 

have  to  labor  between  Christmas  and  them.  H<;  ha3  good  control  of  the  wi 

, , range  of  his  voice  and  his  tones  are  of 

New  Year's;  it  may  have  been  the  a ,.|cb  quality . High  lights  of,  the  iu-o- 

„<>  (-'E,  rnpo’ie  Hall  6mm  were  Widor’s  "Dans  la  Blaine” 

gratetul  warmth  ot  Carnegie  nau  ^ Schuberfs  Auf  dem  AVasser  zu 

after  the  vile  weather  outside,  or  it  .Bingen."  Bertha  Ball-Archibald  played 

...  the  accompaniments. 

| may  have  been  merely  bad  venture-  

I tion.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  New  <gutterfly’ and  ‘Die  Tote  Stadt’ Sung 
• York  Symphony  s AU-Brahma  P1  o Double  opera  defied  a blizzard  day 
gram  yesterday  afternoon  vas  a lit  le  yesterday  when  the  Metropolitan  gave 

c-  ri  r*  a 4 ~ t: .a  _ n . n 


When  Joseph  Schwarz  began  ms 
song  recital  last  night  at  Carnegie 
Hall  (with  the  assistance  of  the  Phil- 
haromnic  Orchestra),  many  of  his 


which  he  delivered  the  two  opening  , 
Italian  classics.  There  was  a Haendel 
arioso  and  Caccini's  “Amanlli,  m 
tl-c  latter  of  which  especially  was  this 
restrain^' and  impersonal  style  notice- 

abBut  with  the  progression  on  to  the 
Lieder  group,  it  slowly  dawnedupon 
the  listener  that  this  was  evidently  Mr. 
Schwarz’s  characteristic  mannei.  for 
t,<  cang  the  Under,  which  were  -otally 
dissimilar  in  mood  and  thought,  in 


soporific.  Its  special  matinee  of  “ Madame  Butter- 

Perhaps  physical  conditions  had  f |y  >■  tlie  considerable  profit  of  the 
nothing’  to  do  with  it.  Brahms  him-  Greenwich  House  Music  School,  the. 
self  may  have  been  the  sinner.  Cer-  stars  being  Mias  Boston,  Messrs.  Gigli 
, ..  not  topnd  Scatti,  In  the  evening  the  usual 

tamly  the  performance  v\as  n nold-out  house  again  heard  lime, 
blame.  Mr.  Damrosch  gave  a rous-  Jeritza,  Mr.  Harrol  l and  o familiar  cast 
ing  reading  of  the  academic  Festival |n  this  season's  third  repetition  of  " Dio 

Overture  and  conducted  a delightful  Stadt.  

performance  of  the  serenade  in  D 
and  the  variations  an  a Haydn 
theme. 

As  for  the  double  concerto,  which 
’came  last,  it  has  seldom  been  better 
I done.  The  soloists  were  Paul  I<o-| 

Jchanski  and  Pablo  Casals,  and  their 
j names  alone  are  a guarantee  of  tech- 
nical brilliance.  , In . addition,  theyj 
played  with  an  understanding  of  the) 
music  and  a unity  of  artistic  intent, 
that,  coupled  with  the  orchestra’s  ex- 
cellent accompaniment,  made  a flaw  - 
less  ensemble. 

No,  it  must,  have  'been  Brahms’s 
fault.  Plearing'  a great  deal  of  him 
at  once,  one  reached  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  the  most  mannered  of  com- 
posers. Not  alone  his  materials  and 
Ms  mental  processes,  but  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself,  his  gestures! 
and  tricks  of  musical  speech  are  in- j 
escapably  Brahmsian.  At  his  best  he| 
is  a musical  Rembrandt,  a master  ofj 
chiaroscuro;  at  his  worst  he  sounds! 
like  a smaller  man  aping  his  style. 

One  might  say  that  his  vocabulary! 
is  not  large  enough  to  last  him 
through  an  entire  afternoon.  HeJ 
, utters  ’weighty  things  in  a weighty  j 
way,  but  he  utters  his  less  ponder-  j 
able  thoughts  in  that  weighty  way! 
too — with  exhausting  results.  The 
overture,  was  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
with  "Gaudeamus  Igltur"  furnishing! 
a really  rousing  finish.  One  leaned 
back.  Bushed  and  happy,  and  thought, 

“That’s  fine!  - Now  let,‘s  see  what  her 
h s to  say  Avhcn  he’s  really  in 
earnest.’’ 

But  the  serenade  was  less  important 
than  the  overture  and  so.  alas,  were 
the  variations.  Yet  they  were  not 
lighter  in  manner.  They  were  still 
this  too,  too  solid  Brahms  that  would 
not  melt.  . So  i that  when  the  big,  im- 
portant Brahms  arrived,  wrapped  in 
a double  concerto,  his  hearer  was  in- 
clined to  be  sceptical  and  a little  in- 
credulous. He  was  saying  something 
great,  no  doubt,  and  very  impressive, j 
but  he  had  said  something  rather  lik 


Vernon  Archibald,  Baritone,  Sings.  ii<x|/|say  *.*»  *•-*  — * , j 

Vernon  Archibald,  who  appeared  in  ! last  night  and  was  a continual  < e gi  . 
his  second  New  York  recital  of  baritone'  l0  rbc  eye.  Her  voice,  it  need  haro  y j 
songs  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  has  | added,  is  well  fitted  to  the  music) 
th“  „«,,c.,ai  nt  m«int»inin»  n»  g|ie  gang  every  page  with  felicity 

of  style  and  with  indescribable  charm.  I 
She  was  particularly  successful  with  ! 
the  sentimental  farewell  to  the  butter- 
dish and  the  salt  cellar,  and  with  the 
blandishments  of  the  convent  scene. 
But  those  who  hkc  to  look  beneat.i  - 
surface  of  operatic  impersonations  will 
doubtless  find  more  to  admire  in  her 
deft  characterization.  The  psychology 
of  Motion  is  not  elusive,  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  it  may  easily  be  bungle^ 
Miss  Bori  indicated  the  volatile  nature 
of  the  girl  from  the  momcn.  of  he. 
first  entrance.  She  reeked  with  half 
baked  vanity  and  radiated  invitation 
to  the  male.  But  she  had  a n 
j tile  main  chance  and  took 
‘ Grieux  because  he  seemed 
i only  to  throw  him  over  when  a man 
ea£e  forward  will.  ™ Clt™ 
m-oRoects  as  his  bait.  And  wjien  fate 
dealt  her  a bad  hand  she  lurried  down 
the  cards,  blamed  fate  and  went  wlnm- 
nerina  to  her  doom. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
old  acquaintances.  Mr  Chamlee  s D^ 
Grieux  did  not  reach  Us  own  slant 


S / ' £ V-  t- 

SING  CHRISTMAS  SONGS. 

8chola  Cantorum  Assists  New  York 
Symphony  In  Concert  for  Young. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra 
■was  assisted  by  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
the  symphony  concert  for  young  people 
In  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  singere,  under  the  direction  of  Kurt 
Schindler,  presented  Christmas  songs  of 
various  countries  In  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  written.  Lillian  G9f-! 
tafson  sang  the  soprano  solo  of  Lluls. 
Romen's,  "The  Three  Kings,  wltn  ef- 
fective co-operation  from  the  chorus. 

Mr.  Damrosch  in  his  aimouncements 
said  that  Mr.  Schindler  had  decided  the  ( 
songs  by  Gretchanlnoff  should  be  sung 
In  Rhssian  “ because  it  was  a Dam- 
roschian  concert." 

The  orchestra  opened  the  program 
•frith  Rossini's  overture  to  William ; 
Tell  ” As  an  encore  to  the  Andante . 
Cantabile  from  Tschaikovaky's  Sym- 
phony No.  5.  the  waltz  movement  f.om 

Jf wsn  Tr/vrlr  TT Q ft  nluvfid.  I-zlfiZ.  8 


c urcnebticL/,  , urivuj,  ..  t.nnr  was 

hearers  must  have  congratulated  him  j ^ , 

on  the  cool,  passionless  style  w 


le  male.  But  sue  " j was  played.  

main  chance  and  took  her  Des  g«ngarlan  ahapeody  No.  1 wan  also  on 
hmni-c  he  seemed  to  he  it,  ^ program.  The  audience  filial  aU  of 

the  available  room  of  the  auditorium 
end  the  applause  was  spontaneous. 

“AIDA”  SUNG  AT  MATINEE. 

Burke  III,  Gustafson  Appears  as 
King — Dldur  In  “ Meflstofele.” 

Verdi  and  Bolto,  who  together  pro- 
duced two  of  Italy's  crowning  works, 

" Otello  " and  ” Fal staff,’’  were  repre-  _ 
sented  separately  on  the  Metropolitan 
stage  yesterday  by  the  two  best  works  j 
they  produced  apart,  “ Alda " and  . 
■’Meflstofele.”  At  the  matinee  a mild 
revolution  in  Egypt  was  causM  by  the  j 
flttle  grip  germ  that  laid  low  Edmund 
Burke?  In  his  plane  as  King  appeared 
William  Gustafson.  . others.  M 


Li  in*  ard.  cnieuy 

lacked  its  usijal  richness  of  Quality 
and  ha  dto  he  delivered  with  discre- 
tion Mr.  do  Luca’s  Lcscaut  is  his 
own  a bluff  but  dignified  soldier,  who 
holds  the  family  name  m 
expects  others  to  do  so.  Mr.  Rothier 
was  again  excellent  as  the  elder  Des 
Grieux.  and  Mr.  Meader  made  the 
small  role  of  GuiUot  prominent  Mr. 
Hasselsmans  conducted  perfonii- 

anc.e  with  firmness.  elasticit}  an 
j fine  command  of  style. 


exactly  the  same  way.  MANON.  Opera  In  VVonch^flve 


Liszt  “Ks  muss  cin 


knUi’l.  ' - 

the  novel  of  Abbe 


riovuav.  » - 

Sein”  sung  asTt  might  be  thought,  UeUn^ioine. 
toy  a grammar  school  virgin  who  be 


lieved  in  Santa  Claus! 


ll  Melinite  *nu  ■ ------  H„„-e 

p 1 At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

® I Manon  Dalossy 

All  the  lyric  | Poussatte  M 


fore,  were  Rethberg,  >fateenauer>  Maiti- 
tl0XU.  Danise  and  Mardones,  ana  Moran- 
Bonl  was  the  leader.  ...... 

Lazt  night  the  "popular  series  of 
Saturdays  hitherto  was  Interrupted  for 
a performance  at  special  prices  of 
" pfele."  whioh  Chailapln  is  now 

the  titie^Ote^Ba  ^othe-U~^" 
sen  dramatlo  whuo  J 


slrt  es^The“}oversrand  again 

zonl -conuucted. 

Ernest  Hutcheson's  Chopin  RooltsU  I 
Ernest  Hutcheson  continued  Ms  series  J 


^ , . i 1VLU.HGI.  — ..Elen  i->aio3^y  Ernest  rtutcaewun  wuvi— * r 

All  the  lyric  j Poussatt*  Laura  JV^rtson  q{  plaJio  recltaia  devoted  to  the  great, 

passion  was  in  the  orchestration.  Roset,e  M^rl?°Chamiee ; | masters  yesterday  afternoon  to . Aeolhwi  j 

. ..  - '■“>'"<*  Des  Grieux Jb  Luca  | — „ T1  tv,«  fourth  of  the  series] 

Lescuut 


t aaoont  Giuseppe  L'ica  1 YTaii  it  wu b th«  fourth  of  uio  •ertoo  j 

Cour.T  des'  Grieux c.Ja'ite  and  was  devoted  to  the  music  of  Chotto.  | 

Gulhot . - - • ■ ;;;:Ge0.MUlo  Plcco  “ program  included  the  Fsntolsle.  ths 

De  l.retlgny Paolo  \naman  « iii!L  in  'f'  nine  preludofl,  tho  X>op- 1 

Hotel  Keeper 5 viA^nzo  Res^higUan  Balia dp  in  tha  'Schorao  ini 

Two  Guard. 1 Pl“tr° .Mari? “ Savage 

A SerVcSnductorV  Louis  Hasaelmana. 

xue  ruanarmonlc  Society. 

Mr.  Stransky  gave  another  place  onj 


which  despite  Arthur  Njkiscb’s  name, 
was  in  fact  rather  undistinguished. 

The  second  Lied.  -O  komm  ein 
Traum,”  was  more  interestingly 
scored  for  orchestra,  with  the  harp 
playing  a prominent  role,  m true  ro- 
mantic fashion,  and  toward  t.ie  end 
a brief  and  slightly  saccharine  inter- 
lude for  harp  and  strings.  . 

The  four  Biblical  songs  «y  Dx0i"Lvhi3  Philharmonic  programs  to  an  Amer 
were  colorful,  and  much  better  tone^  jcan  cotT)poser  at  the  concert  In  Carnegie 
for  Mr  Schwarz  seemed  to  get  out  or  Hnl,  vesteruay  afternoon  when  he  put 
Hr,  complacent  attitude  long  enough  on  Erneet  schelllng's  Fantastio  Suite  for 
to  achieve  some  of  the  elegic  pos-  pian0  and  orchestra  Op.  T,  with  Mr. 
slbilities  of  the  suite.  A quartet  ot  Schening  to  play  the  piano  part.  Th 
operatic  airs  completed  the  program.  sulte  ls  not  new.  having  been  PQmpp^d 
v'r  Sohwarz  apart  from  his  man-  some  fifteen  years  ago;  and  it  had  men 
norland  style  in  delivery,  has  a reso-i  heard  in  New  York,  but  not  for  a good 

nant  baritone  with  so  musical  an  up-  while.  R was  played  yesterday  for  the 

per  register  that  it  might  be  a tenor’s  fl  , tH}e 

with  much  richness  and  s>  mpat  schelilng  has  written  with  a forLifu 

beauty.  Once  in  a while  it  came  dan-  re(?kies3  and  ur:|>rh,d1^'? a p?|?aira  f or 
. gerously  close  to  a falsetto.  5C-  brilliancy  ajid  ^strument  and  the  or- 
wasn’t.  One  could  wish  that  with  hth^U  ^ amused  himself  with 


but  he  had  said  something  rather  like;  , wasn't  Vue  cornu  ’ ^rz  might  mat^hmoreThan  hP.T«  given 


I doubted,  and  dozed  a little. 

Joseph  “Schwarz’s  l oncerr. 

Joseph  Schwai-z.  baritone,  who  has 
bp»n  a member  of  the  Chicago  Opei  a, 
and  was  to  be  one  this  season,  and  who 
has  a reputation  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  New  York,  gave  a concert  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  It  we.s  an 
ambitious  undertaking  and  involved  the 
co-operation  of  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. with  Mr.  Stranaky  to  conduct. 
Mr.  Schwarz  did  not  spare  himself,  and 
all  the  numbers  on  the  program  were 
vocal  numbers  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

There  were  airs  by  Handel  and  Cac- 
ctni,  songs  by  Liszt  and  Dvorak  and 
operatic  airs  from  Massenet's  “.Le  Roi 
Ue  Lahore,”  Verdi’s  " L'n  Ba:lo  ln  Mas- 
Chera.”  Meyerbeer’s  " L' Africa! ne  and 
" Wotan's  Farewell"  from  Vagners 
•'  Die  Walkttre."  The  songs  by  Liszt 
and  Dvorak,  originally  written  With 
piano  accompaniments,  were  sung  witn 
arrangements  of  those  accompaniment 
for  orchestra ; those  of  Liszt  beJnB  ar- 
ranged by  Arthur  Nlkiseh.  and  those  of 
Dvorak— four  Biblical  songs— by  Bernard 
AYnerenaar.  a member  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  Schwarz's  voice  ls  a baritone  of 
fine  quality,  and  he  Is  a rdnger  of  ex- 
perience who  haul  won  approbation.  He 
has  sung  better  than  he  did  last  eve- 
ning. His  tones  at  their  best  had  real 
beauty  and  richness.  He  used  the  head 
voice  with  no  common  skill  and  rre- 
c.uently  with  excellent  results. 

7>ul  there  v as  at  times  too  groat  an 
effort  rov  effect— a forcing  of  the  ex.- 
pression  as  well  as  of  the  tone.  Mr. , 
Schwarz's  stole  is.  in  general.  (IrartMUtc.  I 
’ and  his  endeavor  is  to  impart  h Or* 
iDaUc  impre.'ision  to  most  oi  hi>-  ^ngin.t . | 
it  i*an  be  carried  to  injury, 

to  the  purity  of  the  vocal  line,  the  vocal 
phrase:  and  It  ls  a Pity  that  Mi’, 

t ychv.-  • rb  yielded  so  much  .05  he  (lid  to, 
!.  that  tc-mpets ilon.  There  was  a large-: 
audience  that  "as  liberal  with  its  np- 


chestra. 

ch  a vocal  gift  S11-.  rsciivva,^.  these  mailers  nine  a™  musical 

! be  shaken  out  of  his  manner,  and  so  his  attention^  t he  ha3 

get  better  results.  And  a man  w ..o  a!J.dught  wlt]l  «n  some  l?isn10ttfacking 
lias  only  twelve  songs  to  sing  should  positlons.  Musical  Ideas  aienothci  », 
Z need  to  carry  a book  of  words  and  buttt  fthan  an^ 


refer  to  them  constantly. 

pw?-  c . 3 » I*}  Z L 

Bori  as  Manon 
for  First  Time 


By  AV. 

Massenet's 


J.  HEXDERSO-A. 

“Manon’’  had  its  first  ( 
performance  of  the  season  at  the  j 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve-  i 
ning.  Because  a new  impersonator  | 
of  the  inconstant  heroine  appeared, 
the  representation  conjured  up  many 
memories  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  opera  at  this  lyric  theater,  and 
among  them  those  which  shone  with 
the  greatest  brilliancy  clustered  around 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  figure  cre- 
ated by  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson.  But 
memories  may  be  permitted  to  rest. 
The  joys  of  the  present  are  enough 
for  all.  And  when  some  of  them  are 
provided  by  Miss  Lucreza  Bori  the  cup 
of  happiness  runs  over. 

Miss  Bori  sang  Manon  on  the  Met- 


f k'TwJ-: 
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of  two  good  American  tunes  Dixie 

is.s 

SSrS: 

I his  later  work  of  weightier  import. 

5uvthnS^  verve.  Mr.  Stransky  secured 
from  the  orchestr^also  a hrlOimAt^per- 

pTrfhat  lacked  chiefly  something^ 
Irid^”?  Dvorak’s  “ Now  World 


Miss  Bori  sang  Manon  on  the  Met-, 
ropolitan  stage  for  the  first  time^t) 


evening.  She  had  sung  it  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlanta.  She,  is  destined 
to  sing  it  often  in  New  York,  though] 
, it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  she  will  , 
share  its  opportunities  with  Mme.j 
Alda,  who  has  often  been  heard  in  the 


ssss  rfssw 

to  them.:  : ’ 


were  seated  upon  the  stage 
Mr.  Hutcheson's  muMriajSMP  »*  §uon 
J to  oompoee  many  furies  of  Plano 
music;  and  he  played  this  musio  wttn 

trian  eight  encores. 

/ 'f 

Friends  of  Music 


By  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Music  took  place  yes 
terday  afternoon  in  Town  Hall.  These 
serious  lovers  of  the  uncommon,  hav- 
ing at  the  previous  entertainment 
spent  a light-minded  afternoon  hear 
ing  the  works  of  Bach,  now  devotee 
their  joyful  attention  to  Brahms.  Th 
“Song  of  Fate.”  given  at  one  of  thf 
society's  concerts  last  seasou,  was  re- 
peated. and  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
were  also  heard  in  the . rhapsody,  opu: 
53,  on  fragments  from  Goethe  i 
“Harzreise.”  The  Serenade  in  D.  per 
formed  by  the  Symphony  Society 
lately,  was  also  heard,  and  so  were  th< 
“Bratschonlieder,”  for  voice,  viola  am 
piano,  Conductor  Artur  Bodanzky  otii 
dating  at  the  keyboard. 

Louis  Bailly,  violist  of  the  Flon 
zalev  Quartet,  played  tlie  viola  par 
and  Mme.  Charles  Cahier.  who  W 
also  heard  in  the  other  vocal  wo  k- 
was  the  singer.  This  artist  enjo>. 
♦ great  favor  with  the  Societj  wh.c 
finds  it  possible  to  induce  her  to  mak 
periodical  journeys  hither  111  *he 
from  Vienna.  In  so  far  as  the 
famous  journey  to  the  Har  . 
ains  is  concerned,  it  was  Goethe  an 
. his  writings  which  crowded  it  "' 
immortality.  The  vocal  garb  c 
Brahms  is  naturally  beautrful.  bi 
this  is  not  one  of  the  most  imperial 
creations  of  the  master,  jrtio  i U i™ 
so  popular  that  be  might  l«  cade 
the  Sullivan  of  high  class  music 
The  “Bratschenlieder.”  \%hien  i 
posing  title  means  merely  viola  song 
are  seldom  heard,  and  they  might 
- given  oftencr  if  contraltos  in  «aw 
of  mater  ial  were  less  concerned  abo 
the  exhibition  of  their  few  vocal  » 


and  more 

To  make  a success 
a requires  no  small  decree  of  self- 
ent.  Indeed.  It  is  almost  im- 
ilble  to  make  “points”  with  them, 
.it  they  are  veif  beautiful  and  well 
pay  study  and  devotion.. 

Mme.  Collier  s.'Visr  theui  well,  but 
Ithout  vitalizing  thorn.  Her  tone 
aa  excessively  somber  throughout 


is 


Isa  Krcmer  Pleases  | tone,  tincf  Mr.  Crooks  ulon 

In  the  evening,  Isa  Kremer  save  her  an  all-round  excellent  afternoon, 
fourth  Carnegie  Hall  concert  before  a I worth  going  many  miles  to  hear 
large  audience.  Upon  hor  flret  appear-  • * * 

unco  hero  two  months  ago  her  skill  a» 
a singer  and  her  accomplishments  as  a 
disouse  and  pantomimist  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  impression,  and  she 
now  has  attained  a following  who  call 
vociferously  for  favorites  when  she  ap- 


ul  her  diction  too  often  indistinct.  P®hte  for  encores.  She  graciously 

addod  many  extra  numbers  last  nighto 
I Sho  was  again  designated  on  the  pro- 
gram ‘international  bnlladiit,"  and 
again  established  her  claim  to  the  “in- 
ternational" by  singing  with  equal 


THE  PASSIONATE  FRIENDS. 

ia  looking  tip.  The  New 


i short,  her  interpretation  was  in- 
lligent,  but  lacked  communioativo 
iwer.  Mr.  Bailly  played  the  viola 
ibligati  admirably,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky 
the  piano  showed  himself  a dir- 
ect accompanist.  The  singing  of  the 
horus  of  the  Society  was  one  of  the 
leasing  features  of  the  concert.  This 
icral  body,  trained  by  Stephen  Town 
nd,  has  given  a good  account  of 
self  In  the  two  entertainments  of  the 
ociety  this  season. 

I L~ 

ttan  IJrk  Symphony  Orchestra  played  an 
M -Bralfms  program  twice  lrtst  week, 
cl  yesterday  afternoon  the  Society 
the  Friends  of  Music  devoted  the 
:ond  of  their  Town  Hall  concerts 
producing  four  of  his  works.  The 
tjcomprlsed  the  "Song  of  Fate," 
Htli  chorus  and  orchestra  conducted 
l Artur  Bodanzky:  the  ‘‘Brutschen- 
1 ier,"  two  songs  for  contralto  with 
Ijino  accompaniment  and  viola  abiig- 
|q>.  sung  by  Mme.  Charles  Cahier. 
th  Mr.  Bodanzky  at  the  piano  and 
Ba illy. playing  the  obligate:  the 


»| 


i»J 


Kill  , 

made  for  orchestra  in  D,  opus  IF 
tjl  a -^tlhapsody” — fragments  from 
elite's  “Harzreise,”  sung  by  Mme. 
hier,  with  male  chorus  and  or- 
is tra. 

vfter  last  week’s  Symphony  Oon- 
t this  reviewer  had  ventured  to 
tbt  whether  Brahms  had  sufficient 
■iety  to  be  absorbingly  interesting 
an  entire  program,  but  yesterday 
ernoon's  proceedings  began  too  au- 
ciously  that  he  began  to  prepare  to 
his  words.  Tlie  "SchicksaJsliod” 
Brahms  at  It^s  best,  a work  satu- 
,ed  with  tbe  grave,  introspective 
uty  that  he  can  so  well  express, 
"he  orchestral  prelude  is  brief,  but 
too  brief  to  establish  a lovely  mood, 
[1  the  choral  section  is  well-knit, 

1. utifully  sonorous,  and  eloquent, 
terday’s  performance  was  excellent. 

: chorus,  although  not  large,  had 
■ tonal  quality  (the  male  section 
i exceptionally  good),  and  showed 

results  of  Stephen  Townsend’s 
eful  training,  and  the  orchestra 
:oursed  eloquently  at  Mr.  Bodan- 
beliest. 

lood.  too,  were  the  two  songs. 
ic.  Cahier’s  voice  sounded  a little 
jv  i el  cl  1 y for  them,  but  it  had  color 
1 expressiveness,  and  she  sang 
h intelligence.  Mr.  Bailly’s  viola  I 
gati  were  the  perfection  of  del;- 
y and  beautiful  tone, 
put  disaster  set  in  during  the  sere- 

2.  When  Mr.  Damrosch  conducted 
ast  week  he  omitted  two  of  its 
movements,  the  second  and  third. 
Bodanzky  omitted  only  the  fifth. 

)ut  the  first  movement  there  can 
no  question.  It  is  entirely  charni- 
with  its  romping  little  horn 
me  that  starts  the  ball  rolling  so 
isisibly  (Mr.  Bodanzky’s  horn 
not  romp  with  entire  success  yes- 
lay).  The  fourth  movement,  like- 
e,  the  minuet,  is  diverting.  i 

he  remainder  of  the  piece,  how- 
r,  has  too  much  of  one  dimension 
ngth.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
’ both  conductors  made  cuts,  but 
3 hard  to  fathom  Mr.  Bodanzky’s 
ive  in  restoring  the  third  move- 
lt.  It  is  an  adagio.  Now  an  ada- 
if  it  is  to  be  bearable,  must  be 
er  brief  or  eloquent.  Tliis  one  is 
her.  It  contains  vast  quantities 
passages  in  thirds  for  clarinets, 
and  other  non-abrasive  instru- 


facllity  and  enunciation  that  waB  n 
joy  to  hear,  songs  in  Italian,  French, 
Russian,  Yidil  ih  and  English.  Piquant 
and  expreesiv.  pantomime  accompanied 
each,  and  del.  touches  of  hunter,  os- 
pocinlly  in  "Der  J&ger,”  “Lea  Mafcelota” 
and  soma  of  the  Italian  ones.  Kurt 
Hetzel  played  admirable  acoompanl- 
ments  and  also  contributed  solo  num- 
bers. 

Joint  Concert  at  Hippodrome 
It  was  rather  an  unusual  Hippodrome 
Sunday  evening,  with  Louiao  Homer 
and  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  sharing  a con- 
cert, which  proved  one  of  the  most 

delightful  heard  there  this  season. 
Both  wore  in  excellent  form,  Mme. 
Homer's  vofee  seeming  as  strong, 
smooth  and  «s  able  to  compass  ex- 
pression without  apparent  effort  as 


Al  the  Century  Theatre  the  City  ,j 
Symphony's  “I’op”  concert  yesterday  j 
afternoon  brought  the  debut  of  John 
Corigliano,  a young  violinist  who  | 
played  the  solos  in  Halo's  "Symphonic  j1 
Espagnolc.”  Mr.  Corigliano  In  spite 
of  a tone  which  was  rathor  small  and 
thia  at  times,  nevertheless  had  some 
very  fine-  moments  in  the  middle 
range  of  the  music,  where  he  allowed 
excellent  lyric  quality  and  a kind  of 
sense  of  plung'ent  undertone  which 
promised  exceedingly  well  for  this 
young  chap.  His  cantilena  passages 
were  full  of  light,  fragile  beauty,  and 
his  general  reading  of  the  work  (to 
which  the  orchestra  lent,  an  able 
hand),  while  in  no  place  passionate, 
(was  generally  colorful  and  all  of  it 
lovely. 

Other  numbers  on  the  list  were  the 
"Bakocsy  March”  (Berlioz),  Sme- 
tana’s poem  “Vltava,”  Saint-Saens’s 
"Danse  Macabre”  and  the  overture 
from  "Riensi.” 


Tli«-  point  of  ©tuSiSfttjmi  wn« 

evoUofi  bv  Smetanft’a  nym phonic  po#»m. 

Vltava,  and  Berlioz’*  Kukoczy  M 
manh  nlyo  had  a warm  rotation.  Saint  * 
Sat'n»'.H  '*  Dan  mo  Macubra  and  Wan- 
ner'* overture  “ Hfenzl  " made  up  the 
remainder  of  the  pioirram. 


2 J 


‘Parsifal/ 


With 

weather. 


the 

most 


typical  pneumonia 
of  .the  cast  and  all 


ever,  as  was  shown  in  her  opening  j of  the  chorus  at  “Aida”  Saturday 
number,  “Che  faro  senza  Euridice,”  ro-  j afternoon  were  well  prepared  in  their 
calling  Orfeot’  under  Toscanini  at  the  new  winter  Munsingwear  Mr  Marti 
Metropolitan  in  days  some  time  past.  nel]i  aDneared  ■„ 

Thera  was  quiet  sentiment  in  the  aria  - appeared  in  the 
from  “The  Messiah,”  “He  shall  feed  his 
■tecki”  with  an  agreeable  seventeenth 
century  number  and  Haydn's  Mermaid’s 
song  to  follow — contralto  singing  at  its 
best.  Two  numbers  from  “Samson  et 
Dalila,"  Maase’s  “Cherson  du  Tigre” 
end  others  by  Sidney  Homer  followed, 
with  Gounod’s  setting  of  “Ring  out. 
wHd  bells’  as  an  appropriate  finale  for 

Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  played  with  his 
usual  smoothness,  delicacy  and  nice- 
ties of  expression,  but  with  no  lack  of 
power.  The  Beethoven  Sonata  quasi 
una  Fantasia,  the  one  called  “Moon- 
light  Sonata”  seemed  to  loss  the 
nuances  of  the  first  movement  in  the 
depths  of  the  Hippodrome,  but  Chopin 
numbers— The  Third  Ballads,  the  G 
major  nocturne  and  A fiat  major  waltz 
— seemed  to  have  their  full  effective- 
ness, with  two  of  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s 
own  compositions,  e Melodie  and  Ca- 
price-Burlesque. While  every  seat  vao 
not  filled,  it  was  a ^ood-sized  audience, 
demanding  and  receiving  many  encores. 

A gala  capacity  audience,  encroach- 
ing on  the  orchestra  pit,  heard  last ' 
night’s  operatic  concert,  the  seventh  in 
the  series  of  Sunday  night  perform- 
ances, at  the  Metropolitan.  The  pro- 
gram, which  was  the  most  pretentious 
yet  presented,  included  as  soloists 
Luerezia  Borl,  Queana  Mario,  Rosa 
Ponselie,  Grace  Anthony,  Elizabeth 
Rethberg,  espacially  effective  in  num- 
bers from  “Tcnhauser”  and  “Der 


, light  brown, 

long-sleeved  variety  as  Rhadames, 
while  Mr.  Denise  as  the  Ethiop  King 
belied  his  native  jungle  by  sporting  a 
deep  chocolate  ribbed  fabric.  A 
feature  of  the  Triumph  scene  was 
the  spectacle  of  four  captives,  genu; 
ine  Negroes,  bearing-  their  national 
gods  in  effigy  and  clad  in  pearl  gray 
up  to  the  neck,  above  chichi  rose 
the  darker  Ethiopian  visage.  Mme. 
Matzenauer,  as^Amneris,  was  evi- 
dently bent  upon  beating  "Aida”  on 
her  own  grounds,  since  she  appeared 
in  a short  wig  (a  mark  of  slaves  in 
Egypt)  and  a barbaric  headdress  of 
feathers,  for  all  the  i world  like  a 
ruffled  hen's. 

Mr.  Gustafson  at  the  last  minute 
replaced  Mr.  Burke  as  the  King  and 
sang  the  part  beautifully,  and  in 
regal  .manner.  It  was  whispered 
around  the  house  that  Mr.  Burkc-was 
suddenly  indisposed^  due  to  having 
neglected  to  put  on  the  traditional 
"Aida”  underwear!  All  those  who 
usually  sing  well  were  quite  up  to 
form  yesterday,  and  the  others  did 
their  loudest  best. 

* * 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Saturday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Ernest  Hutcheson  had  the 
of  his  series 


largest  crowd  of  am 


Fjeisehtttz,  Ellen  Dalossy,  and  Messrs,  recitals.  lyhich-  is-  probablv  one  of  the 
ohamlee,  Harrold,  Tokatyan,  Mardones  ! answers  to  wh  • I 

end  Diaz.  Among  the  evening’s  numi 
bers  were  duets  from  “Madame  But! 
terfly”  nnd  “La  Boheme”  yen 


I14  pianists  always  have! 


by  Miss  Dalossy  and  Mr.  Tokatyan  and1 
Miss  Borl  and  Mr.  Harrold  respective- 
ly. Miss  Ponsolle  and  Mr.  Mardonesj 
sang  tho  duet  from  "La  Forza  del  Des- 
tine,” while  the  orchestral  numbers! 
under  Mr.  Bamboschek,  were  tho  over-j 
ture  “Die  Fledermaus”  (J.  Strauss),  i 
suite  from  “Le  Coq  d’Or”  and  Tschai 
kowsky’s  "March  Slav.” 


its.  ft  ( ia  nice,  amiable  music- 

enough;  but  amiability  can  be  a 
ly  exasperating  quality. 

'Uis  passed — or  seemed  to  pass. 
Have  no  id<\  just  how  long  that 
is,  but  no  are  positive  it  is* 
longest  in  tint  world.  People? 
jy  seemed  to  age  visibly  as  the;, 
'^d:  we  began  to  wonder  if  it  A 
still  Sunday.  We  calculated  tbe 
jer  of  pounds  ot  music  paper 
ms  must  have  used,  and  the  gal-" 
of  ink.  Finally  all  was  silence, 
xt  sound  wc  heard  we.s  an  ele- 
train.  We  were  on, /Sixth  Ave- 
We  had  walked  in  our  sleep. 


Richard  Crooks,  who  created  some- 
thing little  short  of  a furore  among 
the  cognoscenti  at  his  first  appear- 
ance with  the  New  York  Symphony  a 
few  weeks  ago  singing  some  of  “Sieg- 
fried’s” music,  was  again  the  main 
feature  of  the  Symphony’s  concert  in 
Aeolian  Hail  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
an  a 11 -Wagnerian  program  Mr.  ('rooks 
sang  the  “Freislied”  from  "Meister- 
singer,”  and  later,  with  Ruth  Black- 
man Rogers,  the  duet  from  the  pro- 
logue of  ' ‘Goetterdacmmcrung.  ” 

• Miss  Rogers's  lovely  voice  was  heard 
to  the  best  of  advantage  in  this  num- 
ber, although  the  orchestra  almost 
succeeded  in  drowning  her  out  at  times 
when  her  music  lay  in  the  middle 
register.  Mr.  Crooks  is  every  inch  the 
ideal  Wagnerian  tenor,  in  stature,  ap 
pearance,  youth . and  most  important 
of  all,  locality.  He  can  sing:  and  he 
sang  the  “Siegfried”  music  from  the 
duet  a.s  it  has  not  been  sung  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  many  years.  He  still 
presents  some  difficulty  in  managing 
his  breathing,  but  his  Moiee  is  full  of 
lyric  beauty,  fresh  and  managed  with 
remarkable  ease  and  smoothness. 

The  program  opened  with  the 
familiar  prelude,  and  prelude  to  act 
three  from  “Lohengrin,”  followed 
later  by  the  Paris  version  of  the 
“Tannhae.user”  bacchanale,  the  Good 
Friday  Spell  from  “Parsifal”  (ar- 
ranged for  violin  solo,  and  played 
with  a haunting  majesty  and  splen- 
dor of  tone  by  Gustave  Tinlot),  and  i 
lastly,  the  prelude  and  finale  from 
“Tristan.”  Mr.  Damrosch's  men  pro- 
duced their  usual  fine  smoothness  of 


some.  Chopin  .pn  .their..progi;am.  Every 
seat  was  occupied,  and  there  mu.-tt 
have  been  a hundred  or  so  more  lis- ; 
toners  on  the  stage.  Bo  much  for  the 
popularity  of  Chopin  and  for  Mr. 
Hutcheson’s  keen -sighted  interpreta- 
tion of  hi  nr.  The  program,  all-Chopin 
of  course,  Was  as  follow's: 

Fantaisie.  Op.  19.  I 

Ballade  in  F major.  I 

II. 

Nine  Preludes.  Op.  28— Nos.  20,  23,  21, 
22,  3,  G,  7.  10.  164 

Nocturne  in  F sharp  minor. 

Scherzo  in  B minor. 

III. 

Valse  in  E minor. 

Three  Mazurkas — Op.  31,  No.  1,  in  G 
sharp  minor:  Op.  31,  No.  2,  in  D major; 
Op.  GS,  No.  2,  in  A minor. 

Five  Etudes— Op.  10,  No.  8,  in  F 
major:  Op.  23,  No.  5,  in  E minor;  Op. 
25,  No.  C.  in  G sharp  minor:  Op.  25, 
No.  7,  in  C sharp  minor;  Op.  25,  No.  11, 
in  A minor. 

* * * 

"Mefistofele”  at  the  Metropolitan 
Saturday  night  without  Chaliapin  for 
the  first  time  this  season  seemed  just 
a little  like  I-Tamlot  with  the  Dan » 
omitted.  But  Mr.  Didur  in  the  title 
role  did  his  best  to  make  amends,  and 
considering  Mr.  Didur’s  exceptional 
ability  as  an  actor  the  amends  were 
very  well  made.  Mnic.  Alda  once  more 
died  a beautiful  death  in  prison  as  the 
unhappy  “Margherita,”  and  ^Ir. 
Gigli  was  a “Faust”  of  romantic  ap- 
pearance and  lovely  voice.  Miss 
Howard’s -“Marta”  was  the  same  bit 
of  vivid  characterization  it  always  is 
and  there  was  the  glorious  “Brocken 
scene”  with  its  ballet — quite  the  best' 
-single  scene  the  Metropolitan  puts  on 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted 


«>•  W.  .1.  HK.VnEltSON. 

The  New  Year  matinee  Of  “Parsifal” 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yes- 
terday revealed  the  faot  that  tho  ax 
had  been  at  work.  For  example,  no 
fewer  than  eight  minutes  were  cut 
out  of  the  first  act,  and  In  the  second 
Knndrj/s  elaborate  seductions  were 
reduced  considerably.  Of  course  all 
good  Wagneritee  will  be  shocked  by 
this  new  vandalism,  but  the  ordinary 
jOperagoor  will  probably  be  pleased 
| with  tho  operation. 

The  performance  apparently  lost 
nothing  of  Its  Impressiveness.  Gustave 
Schuetzendorf  was  the  Amf ortas,  be- 
cause Mr.  WhitohilJ,  who  customarily 
sings  the  part,  had  to  impersonate 
Athanaci  in  the  evening.  Mr.  chuet- 
zendorf  was  commendable,  but  it  was 
j evident  that  the  demands  of  tho  role 
j were  somewhat  exacting  for  him.  Mr. 

1 Didur  resumed  his  old  part  of  KHug- 
sor.  Mr.  Taucher  as  Parsifal,  Mr. 
Bender  as  Qurnemanz  and  Mme.  Mat- 
zenauer  as  Kundry  did  well  what  they 
had  done  before.  Tho  flower  maidens 
sang  better  than  a,t  the  previous  per- 
formance, and  the  choruses  generally 
were  steadier  and  more  faithful  to  the 
pitch.  Mr.  Bodzansky  has  his  own- 
, ideas  of  the  score,  and  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. But  “Parsifal”  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  given  this  season.  . 

In  the  evening  an  opera  of  vastly 
different  character  was  presented  in 
Massenet’s  “Thais.”  To  be  sure  in 
this,  also,  a siren  tempts  a holy  person 
and  destroys  him.  while  she  herself 
finds  salvation.  But  it  is  all  cast  in  a 
different  mold.  ' 

Mme.  Jeritza  as  the  Alexandrian  I 
courtesan,  Orville  Harrold  as  -Violas, 
the  bon  vivant,  and  Clarence  (Yhlte- 
hill  as  Athanaci,  the  much  mistaken 
monk,  were  the  three  important  mem-  1 
bore  of  the  cast.  The  Austrian  prtma  j 
donna  finds  a happy  medium  for  her  1 
talents  in  the  delineation  of  the  j 
changing  moods  and  developing  char-  j 
acter  of  Thais.  Her  impersonation 
has  not  yet  acquired  a perfect  co- 
hesiveness, nor  has  it  mellowed  Its 
tints  so  that  they  do  not  clash.  But 
hers  is  a stimulating  personality,  and 
she  interests  an  audience.  Her  sing- 
ng  of  the  music  has  some  moments  of 
high  brilliancy  and  sometimes  she 
penetrates  sufficiently  far  beneath  the 
surface  to  bring  up  treasures  from  the 
(depths.  But  up  to  the  present  her 
Thais  is  more  noteworthy  in  its  pic- 
torial aspects  than  it^  psychological. 

Mr.  .Whitethill  continued  last  eve- 
ning to  sing  the  music  of  Athanaci 
well,  and  to  act  the.  part  with  insight 
and  intelligence.  Mr.  Harrold  is  a 
very  emotional  A 'bias.  But  ho  sang 
'better  last  evening  than  at  the  pre- 
vious perforamnee  of  the  opera. 
Misses  Charlotte  Ryan  and  Laura 
Robertson  were  acceptable  as  the  two 
slaves.  Paolo  Ananian  replaced  Mr. 
d’Angolo  as  Palemon.  Miss  Galli  and 
Mr.  Bonflglio  contributed  some  excel- 
lent. dancing  to  the  performance. 

Mr.  Hasselmans  conducted  and  again 
gave  pleasure  to  those  who  are  sus- 
otible  to  the  qualities  of  style  and 
responsive  to  well  treated  rhythm. 
His  musical  director,  without  receiv- 
ing any  of  the  glory  bestowed  upon 
tars  of  the  baton,  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  forces 
of  the  house. 

I By  teems  i ayior  j 


A.  C. 


John  Corigliano  and  City  Symphony. 

John  Corigliano,  violinist,  appeared  as 
soloist  with  the  City  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  “ pop  " concert  in  the  Cen- 
tury Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  He 
was  generously  applauded  for  his  inter- 
pretation of  Lalo’s  ” Symphonle  Es- 
1 . uagni  ‘ 


TOSCHA  SEIDEL. 

The  new  year’s  first  recital  came 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hail, 
where  Toscha  Seidel,  violinist,  who 
has  been  touring  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, was  welcomed  back  by  a fairly 
large  and  clamorously  enthusiastic 
audience.  - 

His  program  was  good,  if  not  espe- 
cially novel.  Cecil  Burleigh’s  “In- 
dian Snake  Dance.”  and  his  own  tran- 
scription of  Aui’ra’s  Dance  from 
“Peer  Gynt”  wey.e  the  least  familiar 


■w  Offerings.  Otherwise,  me 
included  the  Haendel  E,  major  sonata 
the  Inevitable  Bach  chaconne,  and 
shorter  pieces  and  arrangements  by 
K'reisler,  Auer,  Moskowski  and  Sara- 
sate. 

His  playing  had  its  familiar  tech- 
nical brilliance,  beautiful  tone  and 
good  musicianship.  The  largo  of  the 
! sonata  was  particularly  fine  in  tone 
' and  sincerity  of  utterance. 

He  played  the.  chaconne  very  wed, 
j:  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  it  of 
( absorbing  power.  That  was  probably 
; not  his  fault.  After  a few  dozen 
j hearings  of  the  chaconne  one  begins 
j)  to  suspect  that  its  supreme  interest 
is  for  the  player,  not  the  hearer,  and 
that  its  chief  glory  lies  in  the  com- 
poser's triumphant  solution  of  a 
baffling  technical  problem  rather  than 
' in  its  appeal  as  a work  of  art. 
j At  first  one  thinks,  “this  work,  if 
j it  were  ever  perfectly  played,  would 
jbe.  gigantic.”  But  one  is  forced  to  bo- 
j lieve,  finally,  that  it  never  will  be 
perfectly  played,  because  it  cannot 
i be,  as  Bach  wrote  it.  It  is  music  of 
. too  big  a harmonic  and  dynamic  com- 
pass for  one  lone  fiddle. 

Playing  it  perfectly  would  involve 
playing  in  full  the  chords  and  contra- 
puntal voices  that  the  unaccompanied 
player  can,  at  best,  only  point  to 
momentarily.  There  is  pleasure  in  it 
and  moving  eloquence  for  the  musician 
whose  imagination  can  v,  fill  in  the 
gaps.  But  to  the  car  it  is  simply  a 
sketch, -a  sketch  for  an  orchestral 
work  that  Bach  n every  rote,  ■-> 

RUDOLPH  GANZ  WELCOMED. 


Swiss  Pianist,  Absent  Two  Years, 

Plays  With  City  Symphony. 

Rudolph  Ganz,  the  Swiss  pianist,  now 
conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra, 
was  greeted  with  a welcoming  ovation 
on  his  return  as  soloist  with  the  City 
i Symphony  last  evening  at  Carnegie 
Hall.  This  was  the  first  such  appear- 
ance Mr.  Ganz  has  made  here  in  two 
years,  and  with  tomorrow’s  matinee 
repetition  of  the  program  at  the  Town 
Hall  it  will  constitute  his  only  hearing 
as  pianist  this  season  in  New  York. 
He  chose  for  his  return  the  concerto  of 
Tchaikovsky.  Mr.  Foch  opened  the  eve- 
ning with  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
while,  after  the  solo  work,  the  orchestra  ! 
closed  with  Chabrier’s  “ Espana.” 

Mr.  Ganz  gave  pleasure  by  his  polished 
performance  of  Tchaikovsky’s  admired  j 
work,  perhaps  not  least  so  by  the  evi-  , 
aences  of  broadened  style,  as  befitting  ] 
the  musician  who  is  himself  a leader  of  j 
men,  although  the  Ganz  of  other  days 
was  to  be  found  in  a certain  grace  and  l 
poise  of  the  concerto’s  more  melting  I 
moods.  Mr.  Foch’s  men,  but  three  j 
months  together,  began  the  new  year 
bv  giving  a good  soldierly  account  of *  1 * * * * * 
themselves  in  the  great  Beethoven  clas- 
sic, read  without  extravagance  or  ex-  j 
aggeration,  and  in  Chabrier’s  brief,  bril- 
liant rhapsody  upon  the  dances  of  Spain. 

/ A*  J f t 3 

ENESCO  CONDUCia. 

“Hamlet”  went  on  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night  -without  the  Dane,  which  is 
| to  say  that  the  Philadelphia  Orches-I 
! tra  played  under  the  baton  of  Georges’ 
Enesco,  the  Roumanian  composer^ 
who  acted  as  guest  conductor  in  the  , 
stead  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  now  on 
his  way  to  Europe. 

The  first  half  of  the  program  con- 
tained two  of  the  young  Roumanian’s 
own  works,  the  first  of  them  his  sec- 
ond Roumanian  rhapsody,  in  D major. 
It  is  less  familiar  than  the  oft-played 
first,  but  is  almost  equally  Ingratiat- 
ing, with  interesting  thematic  ma- 
terial that  Is  well  scored  and  devel- 
oped. 

Symphonies  id  three  movements 
are  multiplying  so  fast  that  they 
promise  soon  to  be  as  numerous  as 
their  Quadrupedal  avatars.  , Enesco's, 
which  was  the  second  number  on  the 
program,  contains  but  three,  and  be- 
longs in  addition  to  the  now  fashion- 
able “cyclical”  set;  that  is,  its  last 
movement  utilizes  material  that  has 
already  been  discussed  in  the  other 
I two. 

It  is  not  a work  of  epochal  novelty 
| or  unforgettable  musical  physiognomy, 
but  it  does  contain  ideas  of  some 
worth,  and  in  the  course  of  their  de- 
velopment it  attains  moments  of 
j beauty  and  some  eloquence.  A waltz- 
j like  episode  in  the  first  movement  has 
' color  and  sensuous  charm,  and  the 
I mood  of  gentle  melancholy  that  per- 
vades much  of  the  second  movement 
is  well  sustained  and  effective. 

The  piece  suffers,  though,  from  in- 
conclueiveness.  At  times  it  seems  at- 
most  as  if  the  composer  had  some 
definite  program  in  mind,  so  strongly 
dees  the  structure  suggest  literary 
lather  than  purely  musical  forms;  a; 
other  moments  the  mood  is  one  of 

J 


pure  cantilena,  almost  ballad-jikc  in 
ifs  vocal  quality.  This  is  unsettling 
i enough  to  the  listener,  but  in  addition 
Mr.  Enesco  seems  to  have  had  trouble 
in  findnlg  a convenient  stopping  place. 

He  seems  to  be  hampered  by  too 
much  fluency.  He  thinks  of  a vast 
number  of  ways  in  which  to  develop 
and  expand  his  themes,  and  is  not  ! 
ruthless  enough  in  weeding  out  the  | 
less  effective  ones.  The  second  and 
third  movements,  particularly,  would 
faro  much  better  if  they  were  eagh 
three  minutes  shorter. 

IXe  conducted  his  own  works  very  j 
well,  obtaining  an  excellent  quality  j 
of  color,  balance,  and  dynamic  var-  I 
iety  from  the  orchestra.  The 
“Pathetique,”  with  which  he  con- 
cluded the  evening,  was  another! 
story.  This  was  a singularly  unln-  J 
teresting  performance,  anaemic  in  the  I 
extreme,  almost  totally  wanting  in 1 
vigorous  accent  and  propulsive  vigor, 
and  frequently  bad  in  the  balance  of 
tone.  Inner  voices  that  one  has 
learned  to  wait  for  as  for  old,  if  not 
bosom,  friends,  often  went  unheard,, 
smothered  in  the  prevailing  weIter(o£ 
mezzoforte.  The  obbligato  for  pizzicato 
strings,  for  example,  that  figures  so 
charmingly  in  the  second  movement, 
disappeared  entirely  after  the  firs, 
three  notes. 

It  may  have  been  a plot.  We  may 
have  been  taking  Mr.  Stokowski  too 
much  for  granted,  in  his  opinion,  so 
that  he  decided  to  let  us  see  just  how 
good  he  really  is.  Rumor  had  it  that 
[ Mr.  Enesco  had  learned  the  score  of 
! the  “Pathetique”  in  just  five  days. 

I The  time  seems  exaggerated.  D.  T. 


evidence  of  the  poses  and  man- 
nerisme  that  are  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  The  slow  movement,  In 
particular  bears  the  marks  of 
true  inspiration,  if  not  of  au- 
thentic originality. 

ANNE  ROBINSON  SINGS. 


Soprano  Appears  With  Ttobl  Darla 
at  Aeolian  Hall. 

Miss  Anne  Robinson,  soprano,  assisted 
by  Rnbi  Davis,  violinist,  appeared  in 
Aeolian  TTall  last  evening,  presenting  a 
varied  program  which  showed  to  advan- 
tage the  musicianship  of  both  artists. 

Miss  Robinson  displayed  a voice  of 
much  charm  in  her  selections,  which  com- 
prised numbers  by  Handel.  Sibella,  Cur- 
ran, Weckcrlin,  Vidal.  Spross  and  other 
composers  and  the  aria  "Dopuis  lc  jour” 
from  "Louise.”  Mr.  Davis  contributed 
“Chaconne”  hv  Vitali.  “Nocturne”  (D 
major)  by  Chopin-Wilhemje,  “Rondino” 
by  Cramer-Brown  and  “Spanish  Dance  ’ 
by  Sararate.  Louis  Robertappcared  as 
acompanist. 


/V  Z ^ 
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By  MAX  SMITH. 

AKING  his  first  bow  to  an 
American  audience,  Georges 
Enesco,  Roumanian  composer, 
virtuouso  violinist,  pianist,  cel- 
list—one  of  the  most  versatile 
musicians  of  the  day — appeared 
last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall  as 
“guest”  conductor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  of  which  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  is  the  musical 
director. 

As  he  had  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try only  Sunday,  delayed  by  the 
gales  at  sea,  one  could  not  help 
wondering  how  he  would  manage 
to  lead  a body  of  musicians  en- 
tirely new  to  him  in  the  Rumanian 
Rhapsody  No.  2 in  D major,  and 
the  Symphony  in  E flat,  both  of 
his  own  composition,  and  in 
Tschaikowsky’s  “Pathetic”  sym- 
phony, which  he  had  never  before 
conducted — so  'twas  said. 

Evidently,  however,  he  is  quick 
to  meet  emergencies.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  had  a super-excellent  orches- 
tra at  his  disposal.  Everything 
went  smoothly  onough,  at  any 
rate,  despite  occar-ional  evidences  , 
of  lack  of  preparation.  And  the 
distinguished  visitor  seemed  suf- 
ficiently at  home  in  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  music,  which  like  his 
own  compositions,  he  conducted 
by  heart,  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
assertion  of  those  who  insisted 
that  he  had  examined  the  Parti- 
tur  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
on  Sunday. 

His  reading  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
thrice-familiar  score,  to  be  sure, 
was  rather  perfunctory.  It 
showed;  planly  that  he  had  not 
taken  time  to  elaborate  details. 
But  to  have  committed  it  to 
memory  in  a few  hours!  That 
would  seem  to  be  a rather  fan- 
tastic assumption,  and  even  if 
possible,  a rather  foolhardy  un- 
dertaking to  attribute  to  a man 
of  Enesco’s  artistic  dignity. 
Enesco  wielded  the  baton  with 
j rhythmical  vigor  and  insicive- 
ness,  but  as  one  who  had  not 
1 practiced  his  art  too  frequently. 

Only  now  and  then  did  he  emp,oy 
J his  ieft  hand  to  supplement  the 
j beat  of  his  right,  to  give  a cue  or 
drive  home  a suggestion.  Nor 
could  Ills  gestures  be  described 
as  graceful  or  elegant. 

There  was  nothing  theatrical 
or  pompous  in  his  manner,  how- 
ever. And  after  the  symphony  he 
refused  modestly  to  acknowledge 
the  applause  until  he  had  per- 
suaded the  orchestra  to  rise  and 
share  with  him  the  tributes  of 
approval. 

This  opus  13,  written  in  the 
composer’s  early  twenties.  Is  not 
a work  that  becomes  etched  on 
the  mind  at  first  hearing  so  as  to 
leave  a lasting  impression.  But  it 
is  a work  of  noble  content  ex- 
pressed in  a style  straightforward 
and  sincere  without  the  slightest 
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Paul  Bender  Sings 


By  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

PauLBender,  the  Cyclopean  bass  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  gave 
his  first  song  recital  in  this  country 
in  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  his ! 
last.  In  Germany  Mr.  Bender  is  re-  j 
garded  as  one  of  the  leading  interpre- 
ters of  songs,  but  it  was  not  a cer- 
tainty that  New  York  music  lovers  | 
would  discover  the  same  reasons  for 
enjoyment  that  Berlin  found.  How-  . 
ever  it  is  now  determined.  The  local  I 
concert  stage  has  been  enriched  by 
the  arrival  of  this  admirable  artist.  j 
Mr.  Bender’s,  program  comprised  J 
four  groups  of  four  songs  each,  the  j 
four , composers  being  Schubert,  I 
Brahms,  Hugo  Wolf  and  Loewe.  It  L 
was  a thoroughly  artistic  program,  ar-  |[ 
ranged  with  skill,  with  discretion  and  j 
with  a nice  sense  of  proportion.  The  . 
encore  numbers  after  each  gr6up  | 
were  by  the  composers  of  that  group,  i. 
In  his  entire  plan  of  his  entertain-  | 
ment,  Mr.  -Bender  disclosed  an  atti-  I 
tude  of  fine  dignity,  combining  re-  j 
spect  for  the  composers' and  for  him-  j 
self.  I 

1 It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
singing  of  every  song.  Those  who 
have  beard  Mr.  Bender  at  the  opera,  | 
where  he  is  a newcomer,  know  that  j 
(he  is  the  possessor  of  a ponderous  ( 
bass  voice,  which  under  the  stress  of 
operatic  conditions  not  infrequently  , 
becomes  hard  and  deficient  in  vi-  | 
brancy.  In  the  great  liberty  and  ease  J 
of  the  song  recital,  in  which  dynamics 
and  tempi  are  altogether  at  the 
singer’s  command,  the  voice  revealed 
its  best  qualities.  Heavy  and  inflex- 
ible, occasionally,  it  was  for  much 
the  greater  part  sensitively  respon- 
- give  to  the  singer’s  will,  not  largely 
varied  in  tint,  but  warm  and  ingrati- 
ating and  with  a lovely  freedom  and 
quality  in  the  head  register. 

With  a clear  delivery  of  texts,  an 
exquisitely  musical  treatment  of  the; 
phrase,  and  a remarkably  nice  judg-; 
ment  in  the  gradations  of  force,  Mr.. 
Bender  interpreted  his  lyrics  with 
poetic  imagination  and  sincere  feeling. 
His  singing  of  Schubert’s  familiar 
“Der  Wanderer,”  the  second  song  on, 
the  list,  was  a reading  of  this  lyric 
as  beautiful  as  any  music  lover  could 
wish  to  hear.  It  was,  however,  not 
better  than  Mr.  Bender’s  delivery  of 
/ the  seldom  beard  “Alinde”  or  of 
"Brahms’s  “Feldeinsamkeit.”  Admir- 
able, too,  was  his  singing  of  Brahms's 
“Verrath,"  “So  willst  du  des  Armen” 
and  “Wie  hist  du  meine  Koenigin,"  the! 
latter  an  encore  number.  In  short,  Mr. 
Bender  as  a song  interpreter  made  his 
arrival  in  New  York  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  his  reappearance  will  be 
welcomed.  Michael  Baucheisen  played 
good  accompaniments,  some  of  them 
unusually  good. 

« DUPRE  IN  FRANCK  MUSIC7 


‘"'■TfiereisT  little  need  to 
recognized  merits  of  Mr.  Dupre  2k 

excellent  organist.  Again  he  d<  mon- 
strated  his  genius  at  improvisation,  de- 
veloping a short  theme  from  Frances 
oratorio,  “Redemption,’’  into  numerous 
variations  and  modulations  with  a nign 
degree  of  technical  skill.  Probably  the 
two’  most  effective  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram were  the  second  chorale,  with  an 
interesting  opening  pedal  theme  after 
the  manner  of  an  old  Italian  dance,  the  ; 
pauacaglut,  and  the  prayer.  The  latter 
composition’s  spirit  of  mysticism  and 
exaltation  was  beautifully  portrayed,  j 

Jentza  as  Sautuzza  and  Betli-j 
I berg  as  Nedtla  Among’  the  y 
| Prim  a Donnas  Appearing. 

The  ancient  and  honorable  ’double); 
'bitt.”  namely  “Cavalleria  P.usticanna’  II 
! and  “Pagliacci,”  was  given  at  the  Met- 
1 ropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening.  It  l 
was  a bad  night  in  the  streets,  but  it  l 
j was  warm  and  comfortable  in  the 
! opera  house,  where  life  among  the 
' lowly  was  depicted  in  two  sections,  and 
•it  -was  demonstrated  once  more  that 
the  human  heart  is  desperately 
j wicked.  The  cast  in  Mascagni's  opera 
I included  Mme.  Jeritz  as  Santuzza  and 
I Mr.  Chamiee  as  Turiddu.  The  Austrian  ( 
prima  donna  had  not  previously  sung 
I in  this  opera  in  the  current  season. 
Mr.  C 1 v-tnttees’  3u ridd it  has  been  in- 

rlVequent.  ...  . 

I The  betrayed  Sicilian  girl  is  not  one 
I of  Mine.  Jeritza's  best  impersonations 
1 nor  is  the  music  altogether  suited  to 
! her  voice  and  vocal  style  But  shef 
brings  to  the  role  much  tfervor  siu-H 
cerity  and  even  passion.  Much  has 
l been' said  about  her  famous  fall  down 
> the  steps  of  the  church,  but  thirty 
i years  tgo  Francis  Wilson  got  more  ap- 
! pfause  for  falling  down  stairs,  and 
i after  all,  any  child  can  do  it.  It  %s 
(more  to  the  point  that  Mme.  Jentza 
' was  in  good  voice  last  night  and  sane 
her  music  better  than  she  did  last 
season . Mr.  Chamlec’s  Tumddtt  was 
j also  well  sung  and  Mme.  Perim  was 
t a handsome.  Lola.  - _ ,.  j 

i In  Leoncavallo’s  opera  Miss  Bcum 
1 i berg  repeated  her  praiseworthy  N cddal 
More  salient,  however,  were  the  Picj 
tu-esque  and  generally  effective  Tonla) 
of  Titta  Ruffo'  and  the  virile  and  mu- 
LicalCai.ro  of  Edward  Johnson.  The 


character  of  the  performances  of  both 
| operas  was  in  general  that  to  whick 
i Metropolitan  audiences  • are  accus- 
tomed Mr.  Moranzoni  Conducted  tm 
first  WOrk  and  Mr.  Papi  the  second 

The  American  Mnsic  Guild. 

Various  guilds  and  other  organiza- 
tions are  seeing  to  It,  In.  public  ana  semi- 
public  concerts  and  other  advantageous 
activities,  that  the  most  modern  music 
and  especially  the  music  of  American 
composers  shall  not  escape  notice.  Til 
American  Music  Guild,  one  of  th?.SOcir«r 
est  of  these  organizations,  gave  its  tlnst 
subscription  concert  last  evening  In  tne 
Town  Hal!,  where  devoted  listeners 
braved  the  elements  to  hear  works  Oc 
American  composers. 

The  program  comprised  A sonata  tor 
violin  and  piano  by  Louis  .Griinberg;  the 
song  cycle.  "Russians.  by  Damel 
Gregory  Mason ; Op.  18,  a 
piano,  by  the  late  Charles  T.  Griff, 
and  two  rhapsodies  for  oboe,  viola  and 
piano,  by  Charles  Martin  Loeffler. 

Mr  Loeffler's  rhapsodies  were  flrsi 
played  In  New  York  a good  many  year- 
ago,  and  have  been  seldom  played  since. 
Professor  Mason’s  " Russians  h a • 

also  been  heard  in  New  York  |! 
other  numbers  were  heard  for  the  firs 

\jr  Griinberg.  who  played  the  plant 

pan’ of  lbs  sonata,  Albert  Stoesse^  tak; 

‘si 

composer,  whose  unUmely  death  promls 

US? 

Katherine  Bacon  Both  works  It  ma 
sh  oifld* " h a v e f<pr es en"ed* "them  in*  the! 

b Mr11  cLnberg’s  sonat.n  shows  wba 

'ire  in  the  work,  though  it  seems 
!f  the  workmanship  were  not  Jj,  - 
points  such  as  to  make  these Jblt* 

of  "the  Ld  a no  n 

r duced  to  a purely  subs  Id  la  r y pi  ace-  fa; 

ire  much  less  than  may  rlknuul” 

I expected  of  the  piano  m such .a  I pietl 

l Mr  Stoe.^sel  played  the  \ l°!m  pa  t J 

l an  intense  sincerity  and  l pew  n ^ 
prised  those  of  his  hcarc  . 

Organist  Gives  Recital  at  W an  a—  | ( known  him  only  as  a cnorai  c 

1 bv  -his  mastery. 


maker  Anditorlum. 

Marcel  Dupre,  organist  at  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral.  Paris,  gave  a recital 
of  Cesar  Franck’s  composition  at 
the  Wanajjnaker  Auditorium  yesterday, 
thereby  completing,  in  cooperation  with 
Charles  M.  Courboin.  organist,  a series 
of  thrje  concerts  designed  to  present  the 
complete  organ  works  of  Franck.  Yes- 
terday’s program  included  the  fantasie 
in  A.  a pastorale,  prayer,  and  the  sec- 
ond chorale,  in  B minor. 


'Mr.  Gr! 


• s sonata  shows 

I vance  on  th  road  of  indepenot-.  ^ J 
ins-sand  expression  that  he  laiti 

in  other  of  his  compositions.  Here 
style  is  of  a singular  unUy  as  we^ 

i of  conciseness,  and  the  m . , 

in  the  three  connected  niovemei  ^ i 

•<  strongly  original  and  Perf°"“,  ".  ] 

Neither  of  these  sonatas  can  fairly  I 

juJsvd  on  one  hearing.  „ 

Mr  Werrenrath  sang  j 

sians  " in  his  polished  and  expreMlj 

" ,tv’.e  to  accompaniments  M “ 

poser.  The  players  in  Mr. 

: ••  Rhapsodies  ” were  Messrs. 

Harmati  and  Morris. 


Deems 


lylor 


itionsj' 


American  kiijslo  Guild,  ■which 
organized  last,' year  to  foster  in- 
ist  in  native  -ivtj  lcs,  gave  its  first 
mbllc  concert  last  Wight  In  tho  Town 
loll.  The  audience  was  sympathetic, 
jnd.  considering  Ilia  weather,  sur- 
prisingly large. 

Tho  program  conisisted,  naturally, 
f works  by  Americans — three  of  them 
lutlve  born  and  the  fourth  a natural - 
zed  citizen-— sung  und  played  by 
members  of  the  guild  and  by  voluu- 
ecr  artists. 

The  latter  Included  Reinald  Werren- 
ruth.  baritone:  Katherine  Bacon, 

pianist;  Daniel  Gregory  Mason, 
pianist,  and  Albert  Marsh  of  the 
Symphony  Society,  oboe. 

First  came  a sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  by  Louis  Grucnbcrg,*  with 
.Albert  Stoessel.  conductor  of  the  Ora- 
torio Society,  as  the  violinist  and  the 
composer  as  tire  pianist.  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason's  song  cycle,  "Rus- 
sians," came  next,  sung  by  Mr. 
Verrrnrath,  with  the  composer  ac- 
companying him.  Miss  Bacon  fol- 
lowed, playing  a piano  sonata  by  the 
late  Charles  T.  Grlffes.  The  ilst 
ended  with*  two  . Loefller  rhapsodies 
lor  oboe,  vrola  and  piano,  played  by 
Jfr.  Marsh,  Sandor  I-iermati  and 
| Harold  Morris. 

Considered  as  a whole,  the  concert 
was  encouraging  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  Amor- 
lcan  music.  Nothing  that  was  played 
could  ba  termed  sensational  either 
way,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
much  that  w'as  good  and  some  that 
was  impressive.  There  was  honest 
endeavor  and  very  little  pose. 

It  was  a less  turbulent  concert  than 
the  one  given  lately  by  the  Interna- 
tional Composers'  League,  for  it  was 
less  calculated  to  annoy;  but  it  com- 
pared creditably  with  the  other  in 
TmBj  point  of  musical  merit.  Everything 
rim|  must  have  a beginning,  and,  con- 
i.  lift  sidered  as  such,  last  night’-  program 
)!  xJ:  was  a good  one. 

fbiif;  The  Gruenberg  sonata  ic  in  three 
arc»|  movements,  comprising  an  allegro;  a 
xJIk  j set  of  "variations  on  a Kaffir  war 
theme,  and  a finale.  The  second 
movement  seemed  the  best.  It  is  noi 
very  warlike— indeed,  the  mention  of 
the  Kaffir  theme  was  possibly  unfor- 
tunate, for  it  led  to  expectations  that 
the  music  did  not  fulfil,  and  did  not 
need  to  fulfil.  The  theme  is  a simple 
one,  diatonic  in  character,  and.  like 
•>  > much  aboriginal  music,  interesting 
rather  in  its  rhythm  than  in  its  in- 
tervals. 

L'-aving  out  the  "war  theme”  part 
01  i he  title,  t.ie  variations  showed 
i:u,  considerable  skill  and  no  little  effeet- 
;t«f  i' cnee i,  particularly  in  an  •eloquent 
lento  section  near  the  end. 

'•^c  heor.  song3  are  set  to  verses 
by  Witter  Bjmner,  five  of  them,  en- 
fUed  "A  Drunkard,”  "A  Concertina 
...  Player."  "A  Revolutionary,’.’  "A  Boy,” 
l-r  ahd  "A  Puppet."  They  were  origi- 
hi  nal*y  written  with,  orchestral  accom- 
(W  liniment,  and  offer,  considerable 
c.ffiisuity  to  both  player  and  singer — 


dlu, cully  that  did  not  alwai 


sir'll  Justified  by  the  results. 

Mr.  Werrenrath,  needless  to  say. 
;‘l!i|aanf  lh°m  With  consummate  skill  and 
peri.ee.  diction.  The  best,  it  seemed  to 
tins  hearer,  was  tho  second,  which  had 
<>§ f mo'lr'g  simplicity  and  directness 
I 30m®  of  the  others  lacked  de- 
cidedly. "a  Drunkard”  was  elaborate, 
but  mucu  more  terrifically  in  earnest 
musically,  than  BjTRier’s  text. 

,1  was  robbed  of  much  of  its 

...  u'y  tn0  aln,ost  impossible  pitch 
Rt  which  ita  concluding  measures  were 
written. 

Tho  GrifEes  sonata  was  the  most 
impressive  work  of  the  evening.  De- 
spite its  occasional  harmonic  and 
rnythmlo  extravagances,  it.  is  the 
product  of  a genuine  creative  talent 
a work  of  strong  individualltv.  and 
flashes  of  great  power.  Here  was  a 
young  American  who  thought  for 
lumself,  who  could  be  as  radically  dis- 
sonant as  ■ the  best— or  worst— of 
.hum,  and  still  contrived  not  to  sound 
(he  an  ersatz  Frenchman  or  soi- 
Usant  Austrian.  His  early  death  is 
mother  chapter  in  America’s  musical 
yjiu  luck. 

The  Loeffl-er  pieces  are  beautifully 
natle,  sensitive  music  of  no  over- 
. uelming.  importance.  The  Grifte 
tonata  made  them  sound  very  French. 


if  Mr?* 1  Dr fk  Fuoh  Una  ‘.ho ‘ City 

lymphouy  Orchestra  in  charge  for 
about  two  years  more,  lie  la  going 
|to  make  something  notnblo  out  of  it. 
The  orchestra  has  done  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  playing  of  tho  Ciiul- 
jkovsky  B flat  Minor  Concerto  which 
iformcd  tho  novelty  on  Its  program 
at  tho  Town  Hall  yesterday.  Al- 
though tho  concert  was  a repeat 
[from  New  Year’s  Day,  lack  of  space 
[then  prevented  Its  being  reviewed. 

Tho  soloist  was  Rudolph  Ganz, 
whoso  appearance  with  tho  organi- 
zation constitutes  his  only  concert 
I appearances  here  this  season.  He 
gave  a brilliant,  graceful  reading  of 
the  piano  part  of  the  concerto,  do- 
ing his  bit  towards  making  the  work 
a limpid  and  delicate  April-thing.  to 
after  rainfall  is  to  the  eyo  and  sense 
of  smell. 

, Toward  the,  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, the  spirited  melody  seemed  a 
bit  thin  and  shallow  from  the  orches- 
tra, but  his  running  obligato  was 
(crystalline  and  fragile,  a fine  bit  of  in 
terpretation.’  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  second  movement,  the  orchestra 
filled  the  score  with  melodic  richness 
Ganz  failed  to 


teems 


THE  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA. 

( Keprintcrl-frtm  yexlexday’x  lal* 
ciiiUotuJ 

.Pierre  Monteux  haa  aa  undeniable 
knack  of  picking  up  interesting  now 
music  for  his  orchestra.  Last  year 
two  of  tho  novoltlos  ho  pluyed,  tho 
Szymanowski  symphony  and  Loef- 
flor’B  threo  Irish  songs  with  orches- 
tra, were  works  of  tho  first  rank.  At 
lust  night’s  concort,  in  Carnogiu  Hall, 
ho  Introduced  another  now  pledo  that, 
whatever  IJs  ultimate  evaluation, 
seemed  at  first  hearing  to  bo  far 
abovo  the  averago  In  morlt. 

It  is  Arnold  Bax’s  "November 
Woods,"  a tone  poom  for  orchestra. 
Bax  is  one  of  tjio  younger  genera- 
tion of  British  composers,  and  has 
written  much  chamber  and  orches- 
tral music,  some  of  which  has  ooen 
hoard  here  in  other  seasons. 

There  is  a gratifying  directness  and 
solidity'  about  this  notv  work.  It  has 
atmbsphero,  and  plenty  of  it— shnr.- 
mdi’lng  muted  strings,  quivering 
woodwind  leaves,  and  a fitful  chro- 
matic gale  that  occasionally  rocks 
the  orchostra  to  its  very  bass.  But 


u 


and  fine  tone,  but  Mr. 
cede  to  the  cello  in  the  latter’s  brief 
bit  just  before  the  quick  waltz  theme,  yie  orcncBira  to  us  very  pass  »ux 
tt,o  development  of  the  I the  instrumental  coloring  is  Incidental. 

The  composer  has  introduced  themes 
and  actually  developed  them,  using 


und  clouded  the  development  of  the 
movement  somewhat. 

The  finale  took  the  audience  off  its 
feet;  with  its  spirit  and  buoyancy  it 
seemed  to  catch  up  the  house  and 
cart-y  it  off  on  a flood  of  applause. 
There  were  bows  and  bows  for  every 
one,  especially  Mr.  Ganz.  Apparent- 
ly even  Mr.  Foeh  was  surprised  at  the 
reaction  of  the  crowd.  What  he  has 
done  with  the  ensemble  so  far  is  little 
short  of  heroic,  and  he  glowed  visibly 
with  the  satisfaction  of  it. 


hi3  orchestration  as  a background 
rather  than  a smoke  screen. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what 
program  Mr.  Bax  had  In  mind.  The 
Boston  people  have  never  got  around 
to  sending  us  Philip  Hale’s  program 
notes,  and  a brother  reviewer  whoso 
copy  we  tried  to  borrow  refused  on 
the  ridiculous  grounds  that  we  would 
j probably  not  return  it.  So  we  wer< 


Beethoven’s  Fifth,  jubilant  and  ini  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  music  itself 
high  relief,  opened  the  program,  and  for  our  idea  of  it. 
wras  played  rather  more  than  ade-  I erl.aps  that  is  the  best  way.  ... 
quately,  although  the  Town  Hall  is  aj  all 


little  cramped  for  such  symphonic 
work.  Charbrier’s  rhapsody,  - “Es 
pana,  closed  the  afternooif,  rather  too 
loud,  badly’  rythemed  and  overdetailed 


But  the  concerto  covered  a multitude  things.  For  a little  time  the  traveller 


of  sins. 


A.  C. 


/W I 


liy  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A larger  audience  than  was  present  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  was  merited 
by  the  excellent  performance  given  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux.  The 
orchestra  has  made  great  progress  late- 

I ly  in  the  improvement  of  its  tone  and 
its  technical  finish  in  the  breadth  and 
beauty  of  its  performances ; and  though 
one  or  two  technical  slips  marred  its 
playing  last  evening,  this  was  on  the 
whole  on  a high  plane  of  excellence. 

Tlie  program  included  Mozart’s  Sym- 
phony in  E Flat,  Arnold  Bax’s  sym- 
phonic poem.  “ November  Woods,”  and 
Strauss's  "Den  Quixote.”  Tho  several 
orchestral  pieces  by  Bax  that  have  been 
played  here  seem  to  indicte  that  he  is 
one  of  the  contemporary  English  com- 
posers most  gifted  with  imagination  and 
a feeling  for  musical  beauty  and  with 
the  technical  skill  to  embody  it  in 


events  we  received  a vivid  im- 
pression of  a man  walking  through  a 
forest  in  a biting  autumn  gale.  Tho 
feeling  of  motion  was  there,  and  the 
cold,  and  the  pathetic  beauty  of  dying 


original  and  subtly  expressive  firms 
” November  Woods  ” has  no  program 
beyond  its  title ; and  the  piece  is  ap- 
parently rather  a portrayal  of  moods 
of  a stormy  autumnal  and  melancholy 
cast  rather  than  the  depiction  of  the 
actual  aspects  of  Nature. 

Whichever  the  composer  intended  it 
to  be,  he  has  written  music  of  a power- 
fully imaginative  quality,  music  that  is  time  honored  symphony  of  Mozart,  the 
based  on  real  and  valuable  musical  Ideas! 


set  his  feet  Upon  a path  that  had 
already  been  well  trodden — the  dry 
leaves  boro  the  hoof  prints  of  De- 
bussy's faun.  • ’ 

But  It  was'  not  Cor  long.  Bax  turned 
resolutely  back  from  tills  trail  that 
lias  lured  so  many  young  victims  to 
ttioir  undoing,  and  plodded  up  the 
steep  and  tangled  way  marked,  “Be 
Yourself.’’  He  succeeded,  for  tho 
most  part,  admirably.  "November 
Woods”  may  or  may  not  be  a work 
of  great  viability,  but  it  Is  tlie  work 
of  an  honest  draftsman  who  has 
pleasant  and  sometimes  beautiful 
things  to  say. 

Mozart — the  E flat  symphony — b*. 
gan  the  evening,  and  Strauns — "Don 
Quixote”— brought  it  to  a close.  Jean 
Bedetti  played  the  su!o  cello  part  With 1 
ample  tone  and  evident  understand- 
ing, and  Mr.  Monteux  provided  him  a 
colorful  and  perfectly  proportioned 
accompaniment. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON, 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  series  took 
place  last  evening  in  Carnegie  Ilall. 
The  program  consisted  of  Mozart’s 
symphony  In  E flat,  Arnold  Bax’s  “No- 
vember Woods’’  and  Richard  Strauss’s 
"Don  Quixote”  This  arrangement  re- 
vealed estimable  cunning  on  the  part 
of  Conductor  Pierre  Monteux.  The 


and  that  fartile  development  of  them  in 
a rich  and  skillfully  wrought  orchestral 
tissue;  darkly  and  strongly  colored,  but 
not  in  itself  mere  color.  The.  spirit  is 
tempestuous,  for  the  most  part:  when 
it  Is  calmed  there  !3  perhaps  a glimpse 
of  Debussy's  faun  in  a highly  sunlit 
interval— but  scarcely  more  than  a 
glimpse. 

Bax  may  have  listened  to  seductive 
and  insinuating  strains  from  across  the 
Channel ; for  few  modern  composers 
have  been  able  to  stop  their  ears  against 
them  entirely.  But  he  has  used  them 
only  as  they  hove  become  a part  of  the 
modern  material  of  music;  and  his  musi- 
cal thought  is  evolved  from  his  own 
brain  and  is  stamped  with  his  own  in- 
dividuality. ” November  Woods  " was 
played  with  a splendid  energy  by  the 
orchestra  and  with  what  may  be  as- 
aumed  to  be  a full  realization  of  the 
richly  elaborated  orchestral  fabric  of 
the  composer’s  imagination. 

Mozart's  symphony  was  played  with 
spirit  and  in  the  main  with  finish. 
Strauss's  vast  tone  poem,  with  its  cross 
mixture  of  high-erected  chivalrous  elo- 
quence, its  Ironical  mockery  of  the  same, 
its  fantasticalities  and  its  stupid  real- 
isms, received  an»lnterpretation  so  flex- 
| ible  as  to  show  an  easy  mastery  of  Its 
once  formidable  complications.  The  obti- 
?at°.  'cello  and  viofa  parts  were  skill-; 
I fully  played  by  Messrs.  Bedetti  and  . 
Fourel,  first  'cello  and  first  viola,  re 
spectively,  of  the  orchestra. 


latest  exhalation  of  the  British  soul  in 
music  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Bax  and 
the  still  experimental  methods  of  Dr. 
Strauss  In  transforming  the  adven- 
tures of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  Into 
a series  of  considerable  variations  fell 
into  a most  Intriguing  sequence  as 
naturally  as  the  celebrated  horse  and 
woman  and  walnut  tj-ee. 

Mr.  Bax’s  work  was  heard  for  the 
first  time  here.  It  is  described  as  a 
symphonic  poem,  was  composed  in 
1917,  introduced  to  the  world  at  a 
Halle  concert  in  Manchester  on  No- 
jvember  18,  1920,  and  was  disclosed  to 
[America  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra  on 
November  3,  1922.-  The  composition 
has  a distinct  and  potent  autumnal 
charm,  the  swirl  of  wet  winds  through 
the  streaming  trees,  the  spongy  sink- 
ing of  fallen  leaves  under  the  feet  and 
the  almost  tragic  mood  of  that  time. 

When  the  rain  Is  on  the  leaf  and  the 
cloud  Is  on  the  stream. 

When  day  Is  touched  with  darkness  and 
the  eun  is  but  a dream. 

The  thematic  material  is  clearly 
drawn,  skillfully  displayed  and  most 
ingeniously  treated,  in  instrumenta- 


| lion.  Horns,  trumpets,  a singing  so,o 
cello,  a concertino  of  strings  and  the 
fleeting  echoes  of  clarinet  and  oboe 
take  their  turns  in  uttering  tho  j»rln- 
cipal  melodic  ideas,  all  of  which  have 
character  and  one  of  which' — tho  can- 
tabile  theme— Is  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful. Tlie  chromatic  forest  gales,  a 
necossary  item  In  November  music, 
are  cleverly  written  and  tho  entire 
orchestral  texture  Is  rich  and  varied 
In  color.  It  is  a good,  though  not  ex- 
traordinary piece,  but  fairly  Justifies  j 
the  praise  which  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  contemporaneous  British 
music,  Edwin  Evans  leading  by  a lap,  I 
have  bestowed  upon  it. 

Above  all  other  features  of  the  work  j 
the  invention  shown  by  tho  composer  | 
In  tho  creation  of  his  themes  Is  con- 
spicuous, and  In  tlipso  days  the  ability  | 
to  invent  themes  is  something  rare  and  j 
precious.  Mr.  Bax  has  proved  in  this 
symphonic  poem  that  he  has  good  and 
novel  melodies  and  that  he  Is  also  an 
orchestral  colorist  who  can  hold  his 
head  up  in  the  most -pretentious  of 
modern  company. 

The  music  was  excellently  played  by  j 
the  Bostonians.  Mr.  Monteux  has 
brought  his  orchestra  once  more  to  a 
high  level  of  technical  proficiency,  and  I 
although  tho  performance  of  Mozart’s 
familiar  symphony  had  no  special 
claims  to  consideration  it  was  com- 
mendable and  chastely  classic  In  style. 
In  the  "Don  Quixote”  the  important 
collo  part  was  played  by  Jean  Bedetti, 
the  first  cellist  of  tho  orchestra,  and 
tho  viola  solo  by  Georges  Fourel. 

Mr.  Monteux  had  his  customary 
contest  with  the  audience  about  be- 
ginning. He  waits  fer  perfect  silence 
and  has  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it.  In  this  commercial  city  concert 
audiences  do  not  habitually  become 
still  until  after  the  orchestra  begins. 
In  cultured  Boston  they  hold  their 
breath  till  the  opening  notes  are 
sounded.  But  the  New  Englanders 
have  always  been  a musical  people 
ever  since  Antony  van  Corlear,  the 
trumpeter  of  New  Amsterdam,  made 
his  famous  journey  through  the  Con- 
necticut villages  and  among  the  Yan- 
kee lasses,  whom,  as  that  accurate 
historian  Diedriah  Knickerbocker 
carefully  records,  "be  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly with  his  soul  stirring  instru- 
ment.” 

"Carmen.”  sung  as  an  extra  matinee 
yesterday  at  the  Metropolitan,  brought 
out  a large  crowd  despite  the  weather 
and  gave  Miss  Easton  another  chance 
io  duplicate  her  vivid  impression  of 
the  Sevillian  heroine.  Miss  Mario, 
lovely  to  sco  and  hear,  was  again  the 
Minaeja,  while  Mr.  Harrold,  in  ex- 
cellent voice  and  with  rather  im- 
proved acting,  sang  Don  Jose.  The 
victory  of  the  day,  however,  went  to 
Mr.  Mardones,  who  as  Escamiilo  sang 
in  a voice  of  fine  quality  but  small 
volume  and  acted,  according  to  bari- 
tone standards,  extremely  well.  The. 
applause  for  him  was  genuine  and 
prolonged. 

Henrietta  Wakefield,  Grace  An- 
thony, George  Header  and  Paolo  An- 
jnnian,  four-fifths  of  the  second  act 
quintet,  romped  through  its  patter  lr 
gratifying  style.  Jt  was  a joy  to  hear 
j them. 

* ♦ ♦ 

In  the  evening  "Boheine”  had  Us 
first  presentation  of  the  year  ir.  the 
regular  subscription  scries.  Mine. 
Alda  and /Mr.  Gigli  had  the  rotes  or 
‘the  midinettc  and  her  poet,  with  Miss 
d’Arle  again  a?,  Musetta.  Messrs. 
Scotti,  Rothier  and  Piece  were  tho 
other  Bohemian  comrades.  Mr.  Paul 
bad  the  baton  fer  an  orchestra  still 
, j energetic  after  Bizet’s  afternoon. 

//ke.  £ 
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WILLIAM  TELL'  I. 


"WILLIAM  TELL."  opera  in  four  acts 
and  five  scenes,  text  by  Hipp,  Bis  nnd 
Jouy,  after  Schiller’s  drama  (in  Ital- 

ian). Music  by  Gloachimo  Rossini. 

Gessler,  Governor Adamo  Didur 

Rudolph  /Angelo  Bada 

William  Tell Giuseppe  Panlse 

Walter  Furst Jose  Mardones 

Melchthal  Louis  D’Angelo 

Arnold,  his  Son Giovanni  Martinelli 

LeuthoJu  Millo  Picco 

Princess  Mrthilde Rosa  Ponsellc 

Hedwig,  Toll's  Wife Flora  Perjni 

Gemmy.  Tell’?  Son Marie  Sundellus 

Ruodi,  a Fisherman Max  Bloch 

Swiss  peasants,  three  brides  and  escorts, 
noblemen,  court  ladies,  soldiers  and 

hunters. 

V : / 


Tly  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

! Rossini’s  last  opera,  “William  Tell,”  ; 

I was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  j> 
Opera  House  last  evening  amid  they 
joyful  acclamations  of  the*  dilettanti 
(and  the  contented  smiles  of  General 
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"Manager  Giulio  iiain*cas5ijia.tti  . t 
work  is  nearing  its  hundredth  birth-  ) 
day.  It  was  given  to  an  unresponsive  j 
Paris  in  1S29.  Perhaps  Hr.  Gatti- 
C&sazza  will  live  to  enjoy  a centenary  j 
performance  of  it  at  the  Metropolitan,  j 
It  had  slept  till  yesterday  in  the  eata- 
combs^  of  that  Institution  since  IS95. 

It  enjoyed  a fleeting  moment  at  the 
Century  Theater,  where  it  was  revived 
in  English  on  September  22.  1913,  with 
the  following  remarkable  cast:  Hiss 
hois  Ewell  as  Matilda,  Mme.  Kathleen 
Howard  as  Iledicigr.  Miss  Murrel 
Gough  as  Jemmy,  Orville  Harrold  as 
Arnold,  Louis  Kreidler  as  Tell  and 
Henry  Weldon  as  Walter  Furst.  The 
town  did  not  rise  to  it. 

bast  evening’s  revival  was  excellent 
and  if  public  interest  is  not  reawak- 
ened. it  will  not  be  because  of  any 
remissness  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
presario and  his  able  aids.  The  ques- 
tion which  has  to  be  answered  is 
"Does  ‘William  Tell’  still  loom  large 
among  operatic  creations  or  has  it 
shrunk  and  withered  under  the  merci- 
less light  of  ninety-four  years?”  This 
question  cannot  be  wholly  met  by  any 
critical  consideration  of  the  work.  The 
reply  is  to  be  made  by  the  operago- 
ing public,  which  has  a singular  way 
of  liking  things  which  critical  com- 


an audience  forcibly,  and  it  stands  in  I 
an  act  which  .has  rarely  been  tsur-  j 
passed  in  dullness.  Even  the  ensuin?  I 
chorus,  which  is  dignified  and  ener-  | 
getic  at  the  same  time,  fails  to  stir 
the  hearer  as  much  as  the  scene  sug- 
gests. 

There  are  ttvo  famous  solos,  Arnold’s 
"O  Matilda,  io  t’amo,”  and  Matilda’s 
“Selva  opaca.”  The  fim  is  much  the 
better  of  the  two.  Matilda  is  only  a 
lay  figure  anyhow'.  The  true  prima 
donna  of  the  opera  is  Jemmy,  who 
has  no  great  aria,  but  does  have  the 
center  of  the  stage.  Tell  himself  has 
little  effective  music.  In.  the  end  the 
orchestra  wins,  for  it  has  the  best 
thing  in  the  opera,  the  overture. 

And  there  is  a great  to-do  about 
marksmanship.  Jemmy  wins  a target 


TO  strike  ! Mr.  Gatti-Ca'sazza  has  promised 


Mr.  Gattl-Lasazza  t 

slni’s  opera,  for  which  £ 

Since  !,e8Phaiabeenklmanagere  here  but 

now  first  redeems  that  Pro™*®;-  l 
be  that  there  has  been  no  great  anxi  iyi 

sins?  s k cf 
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opera  reached  more  than  - 

fqrmances.  But  in  way  of 

presano’s  promises  ha\e  a “ William-’ 

seas'on’s 

Tell  ; is  MS,«arSvOf 

Us  centenary.  Few  opeias  ha  jU 

^ .as^rroduct^of 
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thin  his  o^levflle.’’  Hossini  . 

worked  a kfd  deel^ooder  o.rr  . ...... 


Ol  Hiving-  tilings  WlllCll  blHIWl  Vw'JIll-  I III  ta.OL  ' VbiuiifeO  ^uuuvuvu  onm 
mentatore  do  not  like  and  giving  the  jt  and  resources  of  the  local  operatic 
icy  glare  to  things  which  warm  the  establishment  were  displayed.  The 
overture  was  shifted  to  the  intermis- 
sion between  the  first  ancUSecond  acts. 


Jemmy  wins  a target  teen  days.  h*ogmpnc«  dif- 

shooting  with,  crossbows  in  which  a understood  ^wiMauTTell  ” and  spent 
whole  ballet  misses  a bullseyc  about  ! whole  ionthe  over  it.  He- wrote  it 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  at  a range  )n  t),ft  "French  school,’’  as  r ar 
of  ten  yards.  It  makes  Tell’s  feat  in  Incorrigible  an  I^’lap  re°lthe’  luxuriant 
knocking  the  big  red  apple  off  the]  ^!3?aj' ornamentation  that  he  had  so  long  j 
boy’s  head  look  like  a real  achieve-  revelled  in  : laid.some  curb^on  - i 

ment.  An  expression  of  opinion  on  ' irave  rriU 

this  incident  from  some  of  the  archery 
clubs  would  be  interesting.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  certain.  To-day  every  j 
grown  man  in  Switzerland  is  a quali-  j 
fied  marksman.  Either  they  were! 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  Tail’s  day,  or 
Bis  and  Jouy,  Rossini’s  librettists, 

Schiller  ana  Sheridan  Knowles  did  not] 
know  it. 

In  last  evening's  production  the  skill 


\ 
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cockles  of  critical  hearts. 

Some  History  of  the  Opera. 

Happily  the  commentator  need  not 
concern  himself  with  a matter  which 
will  settle  itself.  And— theatrical  man- 
agers to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing—he  is  not  sent  to  the  temple  of 
art  to  guess  Whether  the  new  pro- 
duction is  going  to  be  “a  hit.”  In 
regard  to  "William  Tell”  it  is  in- 
evitable that  a paragraph  of  ancient 
, history  should  be  repeated.  Rossini's 
j work  for  many  years  was  that  of  a 
hack  Italian  opera  composer.  Any  om 
| who  wishes  to  know  all  about  it  cai 
| read  the  graphic  tale  in  Stendahl’s 
] “La  Vie  de  Rossini”  or  Hogarth’s 
| “Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama.” 

The  habits  of  this  kind  of  composi 
] tion  were  not  to  be  discontinuec 
! lightly  when  the  musician  sought  t< 

! conquer  a new  domain,  that  of  Franc? 
i He  wrote  "William  Tell"  for  the  Gram 
I Opera  and  endeavored  to  bring  hi 
j methods  into  some  sort  of  relationshi] 

| with  the  traditions  established  b, 

| Lully  and  Rameau  and  further  define 
i by  the  genius  of  Gluck.  He  failed  be 
cause,  in  spite  of  his  supreme  efforl 
his  opera  was  completely  Italian  an 
the  hollow  phrases  of  its  declamatio 
and  superficial  charms  of  its  melodie 
fell  heavily  on  the  cultivated  ear  c 
France. 

Nevertheless  some  French  writer 
notably  those  neither  too  close  to  nc 
too  far  away  from  Rossini’s  period, 
have  enriched  literature  with  glowing 
sentences  anent  "William  Tell.”  M.j 
Chouquet  in  his  "La  Musique  Dra- 
matique  en  France”  finds  himselfj 
deeply  moved  by  the  entii*>  work.i 
which  ought  to  be  a subject  of  study1 
or  admiration  to  the  musician  from! 
the  overture  all  the  way  to  the  Swiss) 
song  of  thanksgivin 


revelled  in:  work  I 

sini  crescendo.  ,vr:it Then  passed 

to  the  chorus  an(  P directness  and  I 

in**  ‘i^SroTof  ” Wil-  j 

£ Tell”'  t^h^?.,’AheeBtXhrof1 

^Se-stinfA  to  the  minds  of, 
The  opera  has  been I 

abbreviations  and  muUUU  higtorlcal.  I 

time ; and  they  nave 


time;  and.  they have  ^opoUtan 

As  it  is  given  now  at  1 ' here  foi 
and  has  been  Slven  Rossini  f 

man  yyears.  it»  ‘"fXIiF^ench  text 
wrote  five.  . The  orig  nai  r » as 

is  written  m ^Telattc  librettos, 
often  appears  c'enln  P improve- 

Justified  by  n10t*<r''p  ...  £o  an  inef- 

uie  cui.veimu.Ki  i ■etlu.ic...cnio  ul  “‘*1  un(lramatic.  running  pm  iu  the  third 

work  would  permit.  So.  too,  were  the  [ fective  close  otter  a.  cu  vpment  is  hardly  | 

costume?,  rqade  in  the  house.  The]  aKt"  ^ iRel  that  act  and  none  too 

ballets,  arranged  by  August  Berger,  atrikingly  or  rapi?^nT?ficance  after 
were  most  pleasing  and  were  delight-  drops  into  apparent  lp3_f  Mathilde.  the 

•a  cann-  he  shoots  his  bolt  . and  House- 


thus  insuring  a full  house  for  1 its 
hearing  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  new  scenery  by  Antonio  Rove- 
scalli  of  Milan  was  as  admirable  as  j 
the  conventional  requirements  of  the 

costume?,  njade  in  the  house.  The]  arc^CabF  afTeIIhat,']act.‘,'and  none _mo 


and"’a  few  more,  and 
strong  man  to  run  a race  in  the  higher  I 
ranges  of  the  music  in  which  he  never  | 
missed  an  “ ut  de  poitrine.” 

Miss  Ponsejle,  as  Mathilde,  sang  with 
skill  and  also  with  power;  the  part  is 
one  that  gives  only  the  faintest  dramatic 
outline  to  be  followed.  Marie  Sundelius 
made  an  agreeable  figure  as  the  boy 
Gemmy,  and  Mr.  Didur  was  the  malig- 
nant Gessler,  and  Mr.  Bada  the  hardly 
less  malignant  henchman.  Mr.  Mar- 
dones  did  some  good  singing  as  Furst. 
The  ballet  had  an  unusual  variety  of 
opportunity  and  met  it  successfully.  The 
scenery  was  designed  and  painted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  opera; 
the  landscape  effects  were  quite  those 
of  the  Dusseldorf  school. 

The  performance  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Papi,  who  did  probably  all 
that  could  be  done  to  put  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  opera  and  to  keep  it  mov- 
ing with  annimatlon.  Tliep  laying  of  the 
overture  was  excellent  and  received 
much  applause. 


JI1SS  MV  HA  llF-SS  PLAVS. 

Miss  Myra  Hess,  an  Englislf  pianist 
well  known  to  many  coneortgoers  j 
[ here,  gave  a recital  at  Aeolian  HaJI  j 
! last  evening.  Her  program  included ' 

I Bach’s  Italian  concerto,  Franck's  pre- 
lude, chorale,  and  fugue,  a group  of ! 
compositions  by  Albeniz,  and  Schu- 
mann's “Etude  Symphoniques."  Miss 
Hess  played  with  her  familiar  color 
- and  warmth.  Occasionally  her  stac- 
cato passages  were  given  with  a 
slightly  brittle  touch, ‘hut  tills  quality 
soon  disappeared  and  her  playing  as- 
sumed a consistently  welt  balanced 
character.  In  Addition  there  is  spark}® 
abd  movement  in  Miss  Hess’s  playing 
which  were  ably  portrayed  in  the 
characteristic  Spanish  melodies  of  Al- 
beniz. This  young  artist  has  charm 
which  is  infused  in  her  art  and  her 
recital  was  apparently  much  enjoyed 
by  a large  audience. 

- — 


fully  done  by  the  Metropolitan's  capa 
ble  corps. 

The  principal  singers,  of  whom  per- 
haps more  may  be  said  after  a second 
performance,  were  well  suited  to  their 
roles.  They  were  Miss  Ponselle  as 
Mathilde,  Mme.  Sundelius  as  Jemmy, 
Miss  Per  in  I as  Hedwige,  Mr.  Danise  as 
Tell,  Mr.  Martinelli  as  Arnold,  Mr. 
Mardones  as  Walter  Furst,  Max  Bloch 
as  the  fisherman  and  Mr.  Didur  as 
Gessler.  There  was  not  one  of  these 
who  failed  to  make  Rossini’s  music 
convey  its  value  to  the  audience. 
Mme.  Sundelius,  Mr.  Martinelli  and 
Mr.  Danise  got  the  most  glory  be- 
cause they  had  the  best  parts. 

The  choruses,  in  which  the  opera  is  J 
rich,  were  excellently  sung  by  Giulio  j 
Setti’s  trained  veterans.  Some  of 
them  were  warmly  applauded,  but  the 
commonplace  ones  naturally  attracted  i 
little  attention.  Genaro  Papi  conducted  i 
the  opera,  which  he  had  prepared ! 
with  care  and  sympathy. 


By  EICHABD  ALDRICH. 


Rossini’s  ” William  Tell.” 


In  the  pursuit  of  operas  to  freshen  and 
enliven  the  passing  season's  repertory, 
the  management ' of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  made,  last  evening,  one 
in?  of  thanksgiving.  I , f the  new  productions  promised 

Clement  and  Larousse  in  their  Die- , prospectus.  Rossini’s 

tionnaire  des  Operas  declare  without  “ Tell.”  It  was  heard  by  a 

reservation  that  it  "offers  an  en-  “ . , rikiikT,  ™n- 

semble  of  ail  the  melodic  and  har-  large  audience,  in  w i occasion 

monic  riches  that  the  modern  art  of  tlngent  espec  ay  0UP  . £ the 

music  seems  able  to  provide.!’  Whioh  \ for  rejoicing.  Tl®ie  from  this 

is  going  some.  M.  Francois  Fetis  in  hearty  applause  tia  co  


, his  “Biographie  UniVersalle”  is  al- 
i most  as  enthusiastic,  but  avers  that 
the  French  could  not  accept  the  stu- 
pid, inane  and  incoherent  libretto. 

Oper»goer«’  View  Change*. 

The  point  of  view  of  operagoers  has 
undergone  radical  change  since  these 
men  wrote.  Modem  musical  criticism 
bases  itself  upon  jenets  strengthened 
by  a longer  range  of  vision.  The  opera- 
> goer  of  to-day  cannot  listen  as  if  Wag- 
: ner  and  Verdi  had  never  lived.  The 
promenading  vocal  puppet  created  in 
the  seventeenth  century  without  re*- 
gard  for  dramatic  illusion  is  dead  for 
all  time.  The  orderly  sequence  of  solo, 
duet,  trio  and  quartet,  which  the  early 
librettist  had  to  arrange  for  the  com- 
poser, now  counts  for  nothing,  and 
even  so  good  a quartet  as  that  of 
Jemmy,  Hedwige,  Tell  and  the  fisher- 
man in  the  first  act  exposes  too  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  fisherman  exists 
i solely  that  his  voice  may  be  employed 
in  this  number. 

There  are  other  good  numbers  in 
the  opera,  but  some  of  them  axe  un- 
fortunately placed.  The  famous  trio 
of  the  three  men.  for  instance,  is  twic« 


he  shoots  Vu=  D0‘p  T"^.‘ss' of  the  House 
heroine,  though  a Prin  oporatically 

of  Hapsburs.  ap^^L*°c°e  °ftte  dlffi- 
ft  person  ot  no  ”?pol£^g,er  seriously- 

O^^tthTrfuS^SS8^  Which 
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^TnarinT«f.  ^ascending 
achieVedanand  "the  chorus  breaks  out  as 

that  are  illustrated  in  the  music.  The 

r air  of'eMShnd" 

•’hSeH-a  Opaca  ” ; the  chorus  of  the  can- 
tonf  and  a few  others.  They  are  not- 
able examples  of  sonorous  effect  a!l 
liave  been  worth  much  to  the  success  of 
the  opera  The  concerted  numbers  of 
the  opera,  both  for  the  chief  singers  and 
/or  the  chorus,  have  a greater  promi- 
nence than  the  solo  airs.  The  chorus 
)Is  much  effective  music  to  sing:  this 
new  devotion  to  choral  writing  was  one 
of  the  evidences  of  Rossini  s seiious  | 
ness  ” in  ” William  Tell.  . . 

The  chorus,  moreover,  provides  about 
all'  the  local  color  that  Russim  apflied 
sparingly  In  the  opera.  The  days  of 
iocal  color  were  not  yet.  T£e  overtur®’ 
known  to  all  With  its  ,Ra"z  jl®3 
Naches  ” and  the  Alpine  storm  pro- 
vides some  of  it.  It  was  played  before 
the  second  act  in  order  not  to  be  wasted 
on  empty  boxes  and  inattentive  late 
r-omers.  The  chorus  opens  the  opera 
with  a chorus  evidently  intended  to  be 
“Alpine”  in  its  character,  though  the 
orchestral  occompaniment  contributes 
more  to  this  effect  than  the  voices.  And 
| m the  last  act  there  is  the  Tyrolean 
rhorus  that  is  one  of  the  best  known 
tunes  in  the  opera.  There  are  two 
places  for  the  ballet,  one  enlivening  the 
rustic  wedding  in  the  first  act,  the 
other,  more  elaborate,  in  the  streets  of 
Altdorf  before  the  palace  of  Gessler. 
Ballet  music  ages  more  quickly  than 
any'  other  constituent  of  opera;  some  of 
these  dances  are  still  pretty,  but  most 
have  paled.  And  the  public  of  this  day 
cannot  be  blamed  if  they  find  that  the 
whole  opera  has  paled  wofully. 

The  performance  had  been  prepared 
with  care.  The  chorus  fulfilled  its  mani- 
fold duties  in  excelent  style,  with  vol- 
ume, precision  and  flexibility,  and  with 
fine  tune.  Mr.  Danise  as  William  Tell 


quarter.  There  was  otherwise  not  much 
enthusiasm  beyond  the  polite  interest 
that  is  to  be  expected  for  a new  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  twenty-eight  years  since  “ Wil- 
liam Tell  ” has  been  heard  at  the  Metro- 
politan, but  the  opera  was  given,  after 
a fashion,  in  a performance  by  the  Eng- 
lish operatic  enterprise  at  the  Century- 
Theatre  in  September.  1914.  The  last 
previous  performance  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan was  in  the  season  of  1894, ^ 

Tamagno  was  in  the  cagt.  ^efo  ^ha 
the  opera  had  been  6»en  m a Drier 
Italian  season  with  Mme.  Patti,  in  lb  . 
that  followed  the  German  season  of  that 
year-  and  in  the  German  regime  it  haa 
been  given  a few  times  in  the  course  of 

two  seasons.  ,,  -lyiniain 

It  is  a curious  fact  t'mt  !srew 

Part”  New'Vrk  performances^  have 

snih to-ss 

operatic  establishments^ w ^ original  *,c  porforniance,  beautifully  sung.  It  is 
pi  inciple  of  P w thc  policy  of  not  a part  for  sensation,  not  a part  to 
SngVf  , ofSri  Company.  To  ! leave  a cat  in.  The  sensation  is  en- 

the  Metropolitan  pera^r  improve.  i trusted  to  Arnold,  a part  noted  for  its 

be  sure,  satlsfact  suspended,  high  range  and  Its  demands  for  fortls- 

ment  must  be  temporariiy  s i Uself  u|^Q  hi  ^ tones.  Mr.  Martinelli  pro- 

Ira',  f^ndTrd0ePa0iraab?e(or0  w vlded  a!  1th.  sensations  that  it  allows- 

give  ” William  Tell  lp  a ‘ ."  leMii  I 
And  it  will  surprise  nobody  to  lean 
tbnt  the  translation  is  in  Italian. 


MISS  IVOGTJN  IN  RECITAL. 

Voice  At  ell  Salted  to  Lyrte  Com- 
positions. 

Miss  Maria  Ivogun.  soprano,  gave  an 
interesting  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  with  J.  Henri  Bove,  flutist,  and 
Michael  Raucheisen  at  the  piano.  With 
the  flute  she  sang  Sir  Henry  Bishop's 
"Do,  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark?,”  and  varia- 
tions on  a melody  of  Mozart  s by  Adam. 
Her  other  offerings  included  a group  ot 
songs  by  Schuman  and  Cornelius.  Doni- 
zetti's cavatina  from  “Don  Pasquale, 
“So  andi  io  la  virtu  magica,”  and  com- 
positions by  Frank  La  Forge,  Josten, 
Huerten  and  Buzzi-Pectia- 

Miss  Ivogun,  whose  following  is  large 
sang  with  delicacy  and  charm.  Her  col- 
oratina  passages  were  executed  with  re- 
finement and  clarity.  Endowed  with  a 
large  degree  of  musical  feeling. 

She  was  at  her  best  in  the  lyrics  of 
Schumann  and  Cornelius,  for  she  has 
thc  ability  of  adapting  her  voice  with 
great  effectiveness  to  delicate  shades  of 
expression  and  change  of  mood.  Al- 
though not  of  Impressive  force  her  voice 
is  well  suited  to  lyric  composition.  In 
short  she  sang  with  charming  art,  which 
was  well  supported  by  Michael  Rauchei- 
sen’s  able  accompaniments. 


7 'f*J 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Harold  Baiter’s  Recital. 

Harold  Bauer,  who  has  returned  froil 
an  extended  concert  tour  In  Europe  I 
gave  his  first  New  York  recital  this  seal 
son  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  it  was  ampl  I 
shown  that  he  has  many  friends  and  ad| 
mirers  in  New  York.  He  gave  theil 
renewed  cause  for  admiration  by  hi  I 
playing  of  a program  to  which,  thougf 
it  contained  nothing  new,  he  imparted  I 
delightful  sense  of  freshness  and  nei| 
Interest. 

Beethoven’s  sonata  called  “Lei 
Adieux,  L’ Absence  et  le  Retour.”  Schul 
mann's  ” Davidstrundlertknze  ” am 
Chopin's  “ Polonaise  Fantaisie  ” are  noj 
too  often  heard  in  the  welter  of  Nevl 
York  piano  recitals.  There  Is  a charml 
ing  spirit  in  Beethoven’s  sonatas  thal 
commemorates  a journey  from  Vienna  o I 
his  imperial  pupil,  the  Archduke  Ru  I 
dolph.  It  is  not  one  of  hi,  heaven  I 
storming  works;  but  there  is  a highl>| 
characteristic  expression  in  it,  and  th<| 
last  few  bars  of  the  slow  movement  [ 
” Absence  ” leading  to  the  jubilation  oil 
the  " Return  ” have  an  inexplicable) 
magic  in  their  simplicity. 

In  this,  as  In  the  other  pieces.  Mr.) 
Bauer  displayed  that  extraordinary 
rietv  of  touch  and  tone,  that  shifting  I 
color  and  contrast,  that  pithy  accent  anal 
rhythm  that  are  so  distinctive  features! 
of  his  playing.  These  things  contributed! 
to  the  interest  and  artistic  validity  ofl 
his  performance  of  Schumann's  “Davids-I 
bilndlertiinza  ” — “ dances  ” in  no  knownl 
connotation  of  that  word— that  gavel 
those  eighteen  numbers  so  absorbing  anl 
interest.  They  are  of  Schumann’s  youth- 1 
ful  romantic  days,  the  days  of  Florestanl 
and  Eusebius,  who  signed  separately  or  I 
together,  each  of  the  pieces  and  who! 
put  at  the  head  of  seme  of  them  little | 
notices  that  are  a veritable  sign  manua’ 
of  the  romaatlc  brethren,  and  that  th 
maturer  and  snhex  Schumann  omitted 


‘Si 

LHrl 


Mr.  Delius  has  employ  edan 
old  Norwegian  folk  tune,  "I  Ola  Da- 
lom"  (“In  Ola  Valley  the  Church  Bells 


this  second  

iTho  music  Is  simple  and  slight,  built  on 
I that  Sort  of  thematic  brevities  Umfctnark 

‘ earliest  piano  style;  and  it  can  easily  , , _ . , 

[sound  monotonous  and  dull  when  played  Chime  ),  used  by  Grieg  In  his  opus 
[with  less  of  the  Ween  gusto* and  rich  en-  ; 
joyment  and  variously  pointed  signifi- 
cances that  Mr.  Bauer  brought  to  them. 

The  romantic  warmth  of  Bach's  Chro- 


. I 


1 


thud 


>6.  It  aeems  that  Mr.  Delius  is  a 
over  ol’  Norway,  and  spent  many 

_ -ummers  in  Jotunhelm,  which,  as 

i mafic  Fantasie,  the  essentially  musical  levery  one  knows,  is  the  homo  of  the  | 
lterpretatlon  given  to  the  fupie  the  iir|mthruses  (Frost  Giants)  and  other 
[intensely  emotional  quality  that  ho  put  1 

Into  the  Polonaise  Fantasia  of  Chopin.  Votuns.  builders  of  Walhalla,  and 
i a title  that  almost  seems  as  If  It  should  therefore  responsible  for  the  whole 
| mean  a “Polish  Fantasie”  rather  than  Vji>e|ungen  tetralogy 
a fantasia  In  the  form  of  a dance — ‘ T,.  , . ..  , 

theso  things  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  his  Wagner  also  experimented  with  bird 
listeners,  as  was  the  realistically  liquid  music,  but  no  human  being  has  ever 
£1°^  °f  Havel's  ingenious  “ Jcux  been  able  to  determino  what  kind  of 
with  Liszt's  Thirteenth  Hungarian  ,l  it  ttas  that  sang  first  with  a 

clarinet  tone  and  afterward  with 
soprano  voice  and  warned  Meg  fried  to 
beware  of  Mime  and  to  seek  for  the 
sleeping  beauty  within  the  circle  of 
fire.  Much  pleasure  may  be  derived 
from  listening  to  such  delicate  and 
well  colored  music  as  Mr.  Delius’s, 
j provided  you  do  not  take  it  too  hard. 

People  who  hear  cuckoos  in  spring 
jand  write  about  them  aro  not  trying 
i to  create  music  dramas  or  heroic  sym- 
i phonies.  The  cuckoo  is  a shy  and 
gentle  bird,  .with  a call  “most  musi- 
{ cal,  most  melancholy,”  and  Mr.  Delius  I 
| has  shown  taste  in  weaving  this  call  I 
into  a web  of  shifting  and  delicate  orT  | 
chestral  tints.  The  composition  is 
agreeable,  and  it  was  charmingly  per- 
formed yesterday  afternoon. 

Don  Juan  died  hard,  as  ho  always! 
does.  Aeolian  Hall  is  no  place  for  his  j 
despair  and  struggles.  It  is  too  small;  I 
and  Mr.  Coates  is  a very  large,  pow-  j 
erful  and  energetic  man.  He  needs  j 
more  room.  The  "Manfred”  scherzo  | 
seemed  to  have  been  thrust  into  the- 
program  to  make  it  long  enough.  It ! 
served  no  special  purpose  except,  per-  J 
haps,  to  remind  one  that  Tschaikow- 1 
sky’s  Byronic  hero  had  met  some  of i 
the  supernatural  acquaintances  of 
Berlioz. 

What  happened  to  Glazounov’s  sixth 
symphony?  Till  yesterday  it  had  riot 
been  played  here  since  Wasili  Safonoff 
roused  a Philharmonic  audience  with 
it  on  January  6,  1905.  That  was  its 
first  performance  here.  We  take  our 
music  too  seriously,  and  will  not  listen 
to  anything  that  falls  below  the  level 
of  Bach.  Beethoven  or  Brahms.  Tpis 
sixth  symphony  of  Glazounov  is  can- 
did, ingenuous,  even  naive  in  places, 
but  it  is  music,  melodious,  graceful 


I Rhapsody. 

"Marion  TelvaT  sang  Brangaene  at 
lie  performance  of  “Tristan  und 
IjoldOj”  yesterday  afternoon  in  tho 
Metropolitan.  In  other  respects  the 
jast  was  largely  tho  same  as  lilthei- 
for  Clarence  Wliiteliill  returned 
Jo  singing  Kurvenal  In  placo  of  Mr. 
I'Chuetzendorf  with  Messes.  Meader, 
Jtada,  Schlegel  and  the  rest  in  the 
Lther  roles.  Matzcnauer’s  “Isolde” 
leaves  few  illusions  either  for  the 
syo  or  the  car,  so  it  was  a relief  to 
Iiear  Miss  Telva’s  fresh,  colorful 
(voice  as  the  serving  maid.  She, had 
considerable  histrionic  capacity,  and 
I was  a youthful,  beautiful  figure  to . 
(look  at.  In  person  she  was  an  excel- 1 
(lent  foil  for  the  Irish  princess,  and 
■vocally,  particularly  in  the  first  act, 
lone  of  the  few  bright  spots  In  an 
(otherwise  commonplace  production. 

• * • 

Tho  visiting  Boston  Symphony  gave 
a not  overcrowded  hovfee  another 
"first  hearing”  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  in  the  shape  of 
[Stravinsky’s  adaptation  of  Pergolesi’s 
"Pulclnella"  music.  The  suite  was 
preceded  by  d’lr.dy’s  '‘Wallenstein" 
trilogy., with  Its  re-echoes  of  “Wal- 
kuere”  and  ’’Tristan,"  played  with  a 
fine  sonorousness  and  majesty  of  tone. 
Especially  lovely  was  the  solo  for 
woodwinds  and  harp  accompaniment 
in  tho  last  section,  "Wallenstein's 
Death.” 

The  novelty  suite  Is  very  much 
Pergoiesl  and  very  little  Igor  Stra- 


were  unfamiliar.  Tho  l>est  was 
shortest,  a mood  picture  by  Frederick 
Delius,  called  ' On  Hearing  tho  First 
Cuckoo  in  Spring.”  This  is  a lovely 
bit  of  musical  Impressionism,  well' 
scored  for  strings,  woodwind  and 
horns,  and  wrought  In  a mood  of 
wistful  lyricism  that  has  real  poetry. 
Tho  piece  lasts  a bare  five  minutes, 
but  In  that  brief  span  16  manages  to 
say  much  and  suggest  more. 

The  scherzo  from  Chaikovsky’s 
“Manfred”  was  a little  disappointing. 
We  had  heard  the  Manfred  music  j 
called  his  best  woi'k,  but  yesterday’s 
selection  hardly  seemed  to  justify' 
such  a'  characterization.  It  has) 


Q7 


price"  ami  Juan's  attractive  valse.  Mr. 
Achron,  although  inclined  to  overshadow 
his  colleague,  played  his  part  of  the 
sonata  well,  and  a word  of  praise  is 
duo  for  Mr.  Chotzlnoff  for  his  modest 
and  finlshod  accompanists. 


PABLO  CASALS  IN  RECITAL. 


Spanish 


Cellist  Dellghti  Town 
Hall  Audience. 

Pablo  Casals,  the  distinguished 
Spanish  cellist,  gave  a recital  yester-  \ 


day  afternoon  in  Town  Hall  before  an  ; 
melodic  charm,  of  course,  and  struc-  J I audience  that  quite  filled  the  place.; 
tuyal  clarity,  but  the  charm  was  not , j.j0  piayed  Handel's  G major  sonata, 
enchantment,  and  the  clarity  seemed  * , Boecherlnl’a  B flat  concerto  and  j 


to  reveal  no  impressive  depths. 

Last  on  the  program  came  Glaau-  ) 
noff's  sixth  symphony.  His  fifth,  as 
Mr.  Damrosch  expounded  it  recently, 
was  about  a weighty  as  thistledown, 
and  yesterday’s  seemed  scarcely  as 
ponderable.  It  is  not  quite  so  fla- 
grantly in  nee  1 of  quotation  marks  as 
the  fifth — although  Mr.  Glazunoff 
does  pay  rather  marked  attention  to 
Isolde  in  the  first  movement — but  the 
increasing  independence  of  the  com- 
poser’s thoughts  has  added  little 
weight  to  them,  The  second  move- 
ment, a theme  with  variations,  was 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
serious  utterance.  The  third  was 
straight  out  of  .comic  opera.  The 
fourth  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
remember. 


eighteen  years.  It  was  well  performed  ! 
yesterday,  and  the  hearers  apparently  j 
ppipved  it.  ‘ 

By  Deems  Taylor 


vlnsky  os  generally  known  in  these  j|an(j  ingratiating.  There  is  no  reason 
parts.  In  most  places  the  Russian’s  why  it  should  be  laid  away  again  for 
contrlbution  Is  merely  rescoring,  mak- 
ing a slight  change' of  dramatic  val-  I 
ues  hero  and  there.  There  is  a I 
miniature  overture  to  start  the  se- 
quence, Watteauesque  and  formal,  yet 
somehow  fresh,  a little  cheeky,  and  as 
perennially  youthful  as  the  Dresden 
figurines  which  adorn  many  a man- 
telpiece. The  second  bit  is  a grace- 
ful largetto  serenade,  followed  with- 
out break  by  four  brisk  movements, 
almost  fragmentary  in  form.  Here 
and  there  the  Cloven  hoof  of  Stra- 
vinsky peeps  out  from  beneath  the 
rustic  Pergolese  hem,  generally  in  the 
Interludes  which  string  the  Italian 
bits  together.  But  it’s  quite  a harm- 
less Stravinsky.  The  coda  is  typical 
—a  brief  chortle  from  the  horns, 
after  a moment’s  pause,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  Russian’s  laughing 
equivalent  for  the  famous  Barn-more 
words;  “That’s  all  there  is!”  The 
audience  liked  it  hugely. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme 
j consisted  of  Franck's  symphonic 
j poem,  “Les  Aeolides,”  arid  Liszt’s 
I “Les  Preludes.” 

f * 'f  * * 

Albert  Coates  Is 


v.t 


• : 


My  W.  J.  HEXDEasoi'. 

The  concert  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon was  made  particularly  interest- 
ing oy  the  return  of  Albert  Coates  as 
guest  conductor.  His  accomplish - 
: ments  here  In  two  previous  seasons 
were  remembered  with  pleasure  by 
music  lovers.  He  was  received  yes- 
terday with  ardent  demonstrations  of, 
pleasure  by  an  audience  which  filled' 
lie  hall.  He  had  prepared  a varied 
rnt  compact  program,  which  looks 
onger  on  paper  than  -it  really  wan 
T consisted  of  Strauss’s  "Don  Juan,’’ 
DeUU8'S  “°n  Hearing  the 
. irst  £ucko°  >n  Spring."  the  scherzo 
rom  Tschalkowsky’s  "Manfred”  ani 
lazounov’s  sixth  symphony. 

Mr.  Delius’s  composition  is  one  of 
to  Mood  Pictures’’  which  were  first 
^ayed  here  by  the  Symphony  Society 
a-chestra  under  Walter  Damrosch  on 
November  28,  1915.  The  other  one  of  I 

°^Ied  "Summer  Night  on 
le  River.  in  the  music  heard  yes- 


COATES  CONDUCT8. 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  late 
editions ,) 

The  conductors  are  exolianging  or 
| chestras  nowadays  with  very  much  the 
,!  freedom  and  nefghborllness  of  subur- 
banites exchanging lawn  mowers.  Leo 
pold  Stokowski  has  gone  abroad,  leav- 
! ing  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  the 
hands  of  George  Enesco.  Mr.  Stran- 
sky  is  about  ready  to  lend  fhe  Phil- 
harmonic to  Mr.  Hadley  and  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg,  and  pow  Walter  Damrosch 
has  gone  to  Minneapolis  to  do  a bit 
of  guest  conducting  before  his  winter 
vacation,  leaving  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony in  charge  of  Albert  Coates,  Who 
will  watch  over  its  destinies  until 
March. 

Mr.  Coates  began  his  third  New  York  * 
season  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall,  offering  a program  that  so  > 
far  outraged  tradition  as  to  end  with  ' 
a symphony  and  begin  with  Strauss’s 
Don  Juan.”.  It  was  an  afternoon  of 
characteristic  Coates  conducting— a 
sufficiently  informative  statement  for 
those  who  have  seen  him  in  action 
to  stand  without  amplification.  For 
those  who  have  not,  suffice  it  to  say 
urther  that  the  afternoon  was  one 
ol  enormous  vigor,  considerable  dra- 
matic power,  some  beauty  arid  a fair- 
*sh  amount  of 
noise. 


j Henry  F.  Gilbert’s  suite  from  "Mu-  1 
; sin  for  llto  Pilgrim  Tercentenary , 
Pageant”  had  its  first  performance! 
I by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Satur-  J 
j day  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  j 
I occasion  Was  also  the  first  appearance  , 
j this  season  of  Henry  Hadley  as  con-  j 
ductor.  » j 

The  Gilbert'  shite  was  preceded  by  j 
| the  overture  from  "Koenigskinder,”  • 
j given  a charming,  perhaps  slightly 
j sentimental  reading  toy  Mr-  Hedley,  1 
and  the  Bralims  violin  concerto,  in 
which  Toscha  Seidel  played  the  solo. 
There  was  much  magnetism  and  fire 
jin  Mr.  Seidel's  work,  and  a fin?  re- 
straint and  eloquent  lyric  smoothness 
in  the  adagio  particularly.  But  the 
rtmis  of  making  this  work  a success  in 
this  movement  rested  on  Mr.  Hadley, 
who  produced  a molten,  lambent 
stream  of  melody  from  his  ensemble. 
It  was  successful  to  a high  degree. 

The  “Pilgrim  Suite”  began  with  a 
statement  of  the  pilgrim  adven- 
turer tlieme,  a call  of  naif  a dozen 
notes  on  the  horns,  somewhat 
“Rheingolden”  in  color.  This  led  into 
the  “Norse  scone,”  moody  and  way- 
ward, with  two  or  three  very  moving 
dramatic  passages  and  concluding 
with  a series  of  elegiac  phrases  for 
Strings,  with  harp  pizz'car.i  and 
lamentation  by  oboes.  Then  followed 
three  brief  sections:  French  and 

Indian  one,  with  “En  Passant  par 
la  Lorraine”  interpolated  into  a pas 


, Bach’s  D major  milt©  for  cello  unac- 
| companled,  a-s  well  as  shorter  pieces 
by  Florent,  Schmidt,  Faure,  Granados  j 
and  Saint-Saens.  Edouard  Gendron  j 
was  at  tho  piano. 

Recitals  by  Mr.  Casals  Invite  ex- 
tended chants' of  praise,  but  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  entertainment  may 
properly  bo  dismissed  with  tho  bald 
statement  that  the  famous  artist 
played  as  he  always  does,  which  ts 
not  precisely  as  any  one  else  does. 

The  student  of  sheer  virtuosity 
might  have  enthused  over  Pablo 
Casals’s  program  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Town  Hall;  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  layman  who  came  mainly  for 
emotional  stimulus  would  have  pro- 
claimed it  rather  dull.  Perhaps  com- 
posers do  not  write  for  the  violon- 
cello any  more;  at  any  rale,  all  but 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  yesterday's 
two-hour  recital  was  devoted  to  the 
old  masters  w ho  take  much  technique 
for  what  they  have  to  say,  but  too 
Often  convey  little  to  the  modern. 
The  afternoon  began  with  Haendel’s 
G major  sonata,  followed  by  Boc- 
cherini’s B fiat  concerto.  This  quasi - 
interminable  work  called  for  a va- 
riety of  digital  pyrotechnics,  and.  won 
much  applause,  but  there  was  small 
opportunity  for  lyric  beauty  of  tone, 
|bne  of  the  major  charms  of  the  cello. 

Lastly  same  a group  of  four  short 
numbers — Florent  Schmidt’s  “Chant 
Elegien,”  a moving  and  eloquent 
dirge;  Faurc’s  “Papillons”  in  a 
fragile,  scintillating  allegretto;  Saint- 
Saens’s  “Allegro  Appassionata”  and  a 
Granados  “Spanish  Dance,”  garish 
and  colorful,  ending  in  the  most  en- 
chanting of  pianissimos.  This  last  had 
to  be  repeated. 

* * * 

Edna  Thomas  gave  a unique  re- 
cital at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre  last 
night,  when  she  sang  for  a sizable 
audience  a program  of  what  might 
be  termed  “songs  from  the  co.re  of 
American  folk  music,”  .for  the  num- 
bers were  ail  plantation  melodies  and 
airs  from  Creole  sources  in  an  old 
New  Orleans  patois.  One  is  tempted 
to  break  superlatives  in  describing  it. 
Here  was  a-CUauve  Souris  at  our  own 
doors,  with  a solitary  talented  woman, 
of  compelling  magnetism  and  rich 
lyric  contralto  singing  our  own  music 


toraie  broad. and  simple  with  undu- 15s  ^ anything  Has  been  sung 

flute,  strings  in  rising  chromatics 
and  mournful  tom-tom  of  drum.  Very 
canny  was  the  use  of  the  “pilgrim 
theme”  weakened  and  muffled  in  this 
last.  The  suite  as  a whole  has  not 
the  seriousness  of  its  opening  section, 
but  It  is  all  colorful,  fresh  native 
music,  and  evidently  made  a place 
tor.ii  fhe  audience.  A.  C- 


good  old-fashioned 


The  tall  British  conductor  presents 
Ian  impressive  picture  of  sheer  phys- 
ical exuberance  when  ho  warms  to 
bis  work,  pulling  fortissimos  om  of 
trie  brass  apparently  by  main 
,!  strength,  exhorting  the  woodwind 
with  the  fervor  of  a Prosecuting  At 

!tnfhey’.^Ck°ningr  "Go"  and  “Stop’ 
Not  enfS  Iike  °ne  dire<*mg  traffic. 
h«L  l °{b,a  sinuosity  seems  jus- 
-n,  , ,y,t  l0  results— he  can  put  more 
musie  into  a pianissimo  than  0ny  one 

in  eVtLr  *aw—t)Ut  he  inspires  the  band 
to  such  deeds  of  valor  and  obviously 

hm!  ° much  fun  of  the  proceeding! 
himself  that  it  is  rather  stimulating 
to  have  him  back. 

Three  of  his  numbers  yesterday 


HEIFETZ  FLAYS  AT  CA&ti  bnuj. 


Capacity  Audience  Greets  Brilliant 
Yonn*  Violinist. 

Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  played  to  a 
capacity  audienco  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  his  third  recital  of 
the  season.  Mr.  Hafetz  played  Joseph 
Achron's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
with  Isidor  Achron  at  the  piano;  Spohr'a  i' 
concerto  No.  8 and  several  lighter  com-  ! 
positions,  including  ”Aus  der  Helmat,” 
by  Smetana,  a vaiso  by  Juan,  and  other  I 
.numbers  by  Spalding,  Popper,  Tsohal-  ' 
Jkowsky  and  Paganini.  Samuel  Chotzl- 
noff  accompanied  Mr.  Heifetz. 

There  is  little  need  to  summarize  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Heifetz's  familiar  ar- 
tistry. He  played  hla  program  beauti- 
fully. Joseph  Achron’a  sonata,  a some- 
what Impressionistic,  loosely  knit  and 
technical  work,  did  not  afford  many  op- 
portunities for  superlative  playing,  but 
the  Spohr  concerto  was  distinguished  by 
a fine,  exalted  stylo,  restrained,  yet 
spirited  and  emotional,  and  flawless  in 
purity  of  tone  and  accent.  Mr.  Heifetz 
apparently  shows  sentiment  as  a player, 
l'!i.Vle,.:.!U^';eded  yesterday  In  playing 
| w ith  a high  degree  of  color  and  warmth. 

His  bowing  was  excellent  and  he 
played  in  a singularly  impressive  and 
sincere  manner.  His  brilliant  tech- 

Pnr^J'’a3..5lsplayed  t0  advantage  In 
Popper’s  F Ileus©.”  P«wanhi“n  “Ca- 


baliadftits.wJio  have.floQded  our  shores 
this  season. 

able  charm  that  brought  the  world 
to  Yvette  Gullbert;  she  has  skill  at 
Interpretation  and  coloring  her  tones 
to  glorify  her  material;  she  is  a| 
genuine  artist  to  her  fingertips. 

On  her  program  were  ten  spirituals, 
some  well  known,  like  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,”  some  like  “Rise, 
Mourner,  Rise,”  fresh  to  most  ears, 
and  full  of  beauty.  Her  group  of 
street-peddlers’  cries  from.  New  Or- 
leans was  a novelty  of  real  folk- 
value,  And  then  there  were  ten 
Creole  songs,  of  which  “At  Suzette’ 
alone  was  worth  an  evpnlng.  "Lisette 
to  Qultta  la  Plaine”  v^rs  another 
gem;  one  wanted  more  and  more. 
"Toucoutu,”  a derisive  mockery  song 
of  the  "yellow  nigger”  v-as  another 
of  the  several  which  him.  to  bo  rc- I 
peated.  Miss  Thomas  should  have  a I jj 
larger  public.  Native  folk-song,  tho 
intrinsic  beauty  of  her  songs,  and  her 
jown  first-rate  art  all  deserve  it. 

a n ‘ [ 

Metropolitan  Opera  Concert. 

Wagner.  Puccini,  Rimsky- Karsakoff,’ 
Poneholili.  Liszt.  Bizet,  Gounod.  Chopin 
and  Strauss  supplied  the  numbers  for 
the  most  eclectic  Sunday  night  opera 
concert  that  has  been  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  season.! 
Mme.  Olga  Samnroff  was  the  guest 
soloist  in  a memorable  playing  of  I.isztV| 
Concerto  (E-flati  for  Piano  with  Orches- 
tra. and  later  in  a brilliant  playing  of  | 
two  Etudes  and  a Ballade  by  Chopin.  IT 

(Veto  Arden,  contralto;  Morgan  King- 


/ 


‘ton.  tenor:  Vvonne  <f  Arfis  sopraVio; 

Frances  i Yr.il  ta,  soprano:  Queena 

Mario,  soprano,  and  Rafaolo  Diaz, 
tenor,  sans  aria-  from  those  operas  iu 
which  they  are  best  known.  The 

Metropolitan  Orchestra  under  Mr.  Ram- 
bosciiek  played  the  Overture  from  "Die 
Moist  ersmser"  and  Strauss's  Waltz, 
“Wine.  Wonu  n and  Song.” 


pathetic  and  cheerful.  This  better 

: singing  continued  in  the  English  num- 
i bers  by  John  Powell,  Richard  Hageman, 
1 Watts,  Fairchild  and  Clara  Edwards,  in 
1 which  her  diction,  as  in  German,  was 
very  faint.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  accom- 
panied. The  audience  was  sympa- 
thetic and  prone  to  prolonged  ap- 
plause. — 


7 ( tj  i 3 

Ame.  Alda  Sings 
Siren  in  ‘ Loreley ’ 


Beethoven  Association 
Gives  Second  Concert 


U}  >V.  J.  IIENDKllSON. 

The  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  entered  upon  its  ninth 
week  last  evening.  The  opera  was 
Catalani’s  “Loreley,”  which  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  formerly  rescued  from  long 
silence  and  propelled  ipto  the  line  of 
successes  at  the  institution  so  skill- 
fully guided  by  him.  The  opera  was 
lately  introduced  to  Philadelphia, 
where  its  instant  leap  into  popular 
favor  staggered  eVen  the  singers  en- 
g^ed  in  its  presentation.  It  lias 
gained  admirers  here,  too,  and  seems 
Likely  to  linger  in  the  repertory  for 
some  time  to  come. 

These  are  facts  which  belong  to  the 
record  and  have  no  relation  to  critical 
considerations  of  the  opera  as  a work 
of  art.  The  cast  which  delivers  Cata- 
] uni’s  melodies  to  the  public  this  sea- 
son consists  of  Mme.  Alda  as  the 
young  woman  who  Is  transformed  into 
a Rhine  sir'  ll,  Rime,  gundelius  as  the 
unhappy  rival,  Rlr.  Gigli  as  the  lover 
“torn,  by  eonlUciing  emotions,”  Mr. 
Mardqiies  as  the  harmless,  necessary 
father,  and  Mr.  Danise  as  the  un- 
-1  fortunate  gentleman  who  in  the  game 
of  love  draws  nothing  but  opportuni- 
ties to  philosophize  in  vain  solos. 

AH  of  these  singers  were  in  good 
condition  last  evening  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  opera  proceeded  with 
‘effect  and  with  evident  gratification  to 
the  audience. 


Anton  Bilotti  Is  Heard  m He- 
cital  at  Town  Hall;  Nor« 
wegian  Soprano  Sings  Va- 
ried Program  in  Evening 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  !at»  editions) 

As  a rule  one  can  be  assured  of  an  ! 
enjoyable  evening  with  the  Beethoven 
Association,  and  such  was  yesterday 
evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  during  its 
second  concert  of  this  season.  Mme. 
Charles  Cahier,  who  sang  recently  with 
the  Friends  of  Music,  gave  the  Schu- 
mann “Frauenliebe  und  Leben  cycle. 
Jacques  Thibaud,  Pablo  Casals  and: 
Harold  Bauer  opened  the  Pr°gra™  w'th 
Beethoven’s  trio  in  E flat  (Op.  70,  No. 
2). 

The  three  artists  were  in  good  form 
and  their  playing  was  of  the  type  that 
might  be  expected  and  blended  well. 
The  smooth,  expressive  quality  of 
Mr.  Bauer’s  performance  at  tne  ■ 
piano  and  the  singing  quality  °*.  ton® 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Thibaud  and 
Casals  were  a thoroughly  agreeable 
combination— not  that  it  was  perfect. 
Strings,  for  instance,  buzzed  at  infre- 
quent intervals,  but  with  little  harm  , 
to  the  general  effect.  Albert  Stoessel 
| joined  the  three  for  the  last  num- 
ber,  the  Brahms  piano  quartet  m 
' C major,  Op.  25,  which  also  had  well 
] blended  expression  and  charm.  1 he 
! opening  allegro  was  taken  vigorously 
in  contrast  to  the  mysterious  quality 
! of  the  muted  passage  in  the  next  move- 
ment, the  four  players  suiting  their 
performance  to  the  varying  moods.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  one  of  Flonzaley ; 
smoothness,  but  one  to  be  enjoyed. 

Mme.  Cahier  brought  expression  and. 
devotion  to  the  Schumann  cycle.  Her 
singing  had  the  characteristics  of  her 
appearance  with  the  Friends  of  Music,, 
considerable  vocal  range  and  a rich 
quality  of  tone,  hut  one  showing  some 
signs  of  wear.  This  g e ■ alightly  la- 
i bored  quality  to  the  w..ile.  Mme. 

1 Cahier  was  effective  in  the  graver, 
tragic  passages,  for  which  her  tone 
was  well  adapted,  her  lower  notes  help- 
ing  to  bring  out  the  full  pathos  of  the 
last  song  in  the  cycle,  ‘Nun  hast  du 
mir  den  ersten  Schmerz  gethan,  which 
was  well  sung.  Mr.  Bauer  gave  a wel  - 
proportioned,  sympathetic  accompani- 
ment E'-ery  one  concerned  was  warm- 
ly rewarded  by  a large,  well-satisfied 
sudicnce.  . 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  late  editions) 

There  was  brilliance  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Anton  Bilotti,  a young  Italian- 
American  pianist,  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Town  Hall.  With  technical  display 
as  one  of  his  principal  characteristics, 
Mr.  Bilotti  played  runs,  trills  and  other 
complications  of  an  ambitious  program 
— Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
He  played  with  smoothness,  confidence 
and  a remarkable  degree  of  sDeed,  sus- 
taining the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers. 
In  shading  and  expression  Mr.  Bilotti 
inclined  to  the  bright  and  the  spec- 
tacular. The  Busoni  arrangement  of 
Bach’s  Fantaisie,  smooth  and  scintil- 
lant,  was  as  much  Busoni  as  Bach,  ifj 
I not  more  so,  while  Beethoven’s  “Wald-1 
i stein”  sonata  was  taken  at  a flying 
: pace,  with  furious  outbursts  of  sound: 
in  louder  passages  and  some  hardness, 
j of  touch.  It  was  a highly  seasoned, 
j perhaps  overseasoned,  performance,  but 
I one  which  had  its  due  effect  on  the 
audience. 

In  the  Chopin  numbers  Mr.  Bilotti 
could,  and  did,  play  clear-cut  softer 
passages,  but  there  was  apt  to  be  a lack 
of  the  intermediate  degrees  between 
these  and  the  fortes.  There  was  em- 
! phasis  of  the  theme  in  the  bass  In  the 
! Etude,  Op.  28,  No.  11.  In  the  A flat 
major  Polonaise  Mr.  Bilotti  produced  a 
gradual  crescendo  until  an  orchestra 
would  have  been  needed  to  express  his 
desires,  but  there  was  a lack  of  color 
in  the  "raindrop”  prelude,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Bilotti  undoubtedly  is  a skillful 
pianist,  but  requires  some  sobering 
and  broadening  of  style.  Liszt’s  "St. 
Francis  Walking  on  the  Waves”  ended 
a program  freSy  sprinkled  with  en- 
cores. > 

In  the  evening  Agatha  Berkhoel,  a 
young  Norwegian  soprano,  gave  a re- 
cital in  German  with  Schubert  and 
Schumann  numbers,  Norwegian  and 
English.  With  a rather  agreeable,  sym- 
pathetic manner  she  had  a voice  of 
limited  scope,  apt  to  show  signs  of 
, strain  and  some  tremolo  if  pushed. 

| On  this  account  her  expression  of  the 
i opening  group  of  German  lieder  was 

• somewhat  hampered  except  in  the  soft- 
est passages.  Her  voice  improved  con- 
siderably during  the  ensuing  group  of 

1 Scandinavian  songs  by  Sinding,  Borre- 

• son,  Sibelius  and  Grieg,  becoming 
fuller  and  pleasing  in  the  latter’s  three 

: numbers  “Et  Syn,”  “Ved  Ronderne” 
| , j and  "Og  jeg  vil  ha.”  It  had  an  agree- 
' able  lyric  quality  and  brought  out 
sympathetically  the  different  moods, 


‘Devil’s  Trill”;  Paganini’s  "Le 
Streghe,”  and  pieces  by  Bach, 
Daquln  ("Le  Concou”)  and  L&- 
serna.  There  was  also  a compo- 
sition of  his  own  entitled 
"Lied.”  And  Bazzlnl’s  “Danse 
des  Lutins”  served  as  a final  of- 
fering. 

Senor  de  Manen  Is  not  only  an 
accomplished  fiddler — a virtuoso, 
in  fact,  though  by  no  means  in 
the  superficial  sense — but  a com- 
poser of  genuine  merit.  Hie 
works  include  a symphonic  poem, 
"Nova  Catalonia”;  two  violin 
concertos,  variations  on  a theme 
of  Tartini  for  violin  aBd  orches- 
tra, a suite  tor  piano  and  violin 
with  orchestra,  chamber  music 
and  songs.  He  has  also  written 
several  operas,  the  last,  “Per  Weg 
zur  Sonne,”  produced  recently,  if 
the  writer  Is  well  Informed,  in 
Germany. 

The  tone  he  drew  from  hls  vio- 
lin last  night  (Nahaa  franko,  by 
the  way,  la  the  happy  possessor 
now  of  one  of  Manen’s  flHest 
Cremona  Inetnunents)  was  dis- 
tinguished by  t>«auty,  warmth 
and  expressiveness  rather  than 
by  volume  and  power. 

Exquisite  euphony,  unmarred 
by  roughness  of  attack;  concen- 
trated expressiveness  in  sus- 
tained cantilena,  never  verging, 
however,  on  the  sentimental; 
lightness  of  bowing  and  breadth 
combined;  technical  precision 
and  utmost  purity  of  intonation, 
even  in  difficult  chord  forma- 
tions; distinction  of  style  un- 
obtrusive and  repose.  These 
were  leading  traits  In  hls 
playing. 

Only  one  fault,  Indeed,  could 
be  detected,  a tendency  to  slide 
up  to  the  tone.  This  was  no- 
ticeable even  In  the  G string 
Air  by  Bach,  given  as  an  encore. 


may*' have  had  a classical  origin,  for 
we  have  an  impression  that  in  • 
“Tusculan  Disputations"  there  le  an 
observation  to  the  effect  that  . was 
said  among  the  Greeks  that  be  who 

-M  ‘i: 


Ire  at  length  moved  to  say 
though  attendance  on  one  C0T!"I^  ( 

an  evening  for  200  successive  e^nin^i 
is  frequently  a weanness  te 
attendance  on  two  cotice  ..  A first! 

test  of  endurance. 

Philharmonic  Concert  Barren  13 

Of  nearly  every  w recital1  iS 

Sir  Bachaus’s  pianoforte  l ..  fl 

“ w»  H-n  t'h*f  p 

‘wih’  ffiai 

pK.“J  «</&«■ 1 ‘fSft 

an  Introduction  and  Fugue  oy  . 


nanyi^l^rof  the  w^  horsemen 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


ALDA,  JOHNSON  AND 

SEIDEL  AT  MUSICALE 


January  Series  of  Bagby 
Mornings  Start. 


Sir.  Bagby’a  January  series  of  mu- 
sical mornings  began  yesterday  and 
there  wag  a representative  audience  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  artists  were 
Rime.  Frances  Alda  and  Edward  John- 
son of  the  RIetrppolitan  and  Mr.  Toselia 
Seidel,  violin.  The  accompanists  were 
Frank  La  Forge,  JSUroer  Zoller  and 
Francesco  Longo. 

Rime.  Alda  sang  "Adfflo”  from  Puc- 
cini's "Bohenie”  and  the  Gavotte  from 
the  same  composer’s  "Manon  Lesailit.  ’ 
With  Rlr.  Johnson  she  sang  the  duo 
from  the  first  act  of  "RIadama  Butter- 
fly.” Her  numbers  also  Included  some 
songs  In  Eng’ish  and  French.  Rlr. 
Johnson  sang  old  English  songs,  some 
by  Haendel  and  Rubensteh,,  the  tenor 
solo  from  the  second  act  of  Bizet’s 
"Carmen”  and  that  from  the  first  act  of 
Leoncavallo’s  "Pagliacci.”  Rlr.  Seidel 
played  compositions  of  Tsehaikowsky, 
Gossec,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert- Wilheimj 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

In  pursuance  of  its  commendable 
polIc>  of  giving:  frequent  healings  to 
new  works,  and  of  including:  in  them 
the  works  of  American  composers,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  its  concert  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning gave  the  first  performance  in  New 
York  of  a new  symphony  by  Frederick 
S.  Converse  of  Boston.  Henry  Hadley 
conducted. 

Mr.  Converse’s  compositions  have 
long  been  known  in  New  York,  and  have 
given  him  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
stronger  and  better  equipped  of  Ameri- 
can composers : one  who  stands  solidly 
on  his  own  feet — a conservative,  as  that 
term  mig-ht  be  used  in  the  year  1923, 
who  has  not  been  swept  from  the  road" 
st  ad  of  clear  thinking,  vigorous  imagi- 
nations and  sound  expression  bv  the 
cross-currents  of  the  latest  fancies  in 
musical  art.  He  is  a conservative,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  whose  musical 
inspiration  is  individual  and  personal. 

LTJc  axMiinbAm-  rohidh  Wiig  ffimndSnl  S 


and  Saraeate. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

JUAN  MANEN,  famous  Spanish 
violinist,  not  heard  here  in 
two  years,  made  hls  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  season  last  night 
in  Carnegie  Hall. with  Dr.  Karl 

Riedel,  ot  the 
Metro  politan 
Opera  Com- 
pany, aa  his 
associate  at  the 
piano. 

Beginning  with 
Saint  * Saens’s 
B minor  con- 
certo — what  a 
pity,  though, 
that  In  this  he 
had  no  orches- 
tra at  his  dis- 
posal — he  de- 

S^hf.js 

gramme  for  the  most  part  to 


3UII  HUUII  uiumuuai  cu.v. 

His  symphony,  which  was  composed 
rear  ago.  Is  svniphonic  music  for  its 
own  sake  without  an  attempt  to  express 
more  than  moods— moods  which  be  has, 
enumerated  as  of  “ suffering  of  resolut- 
defiance,  of  consolation,  hope  and  joy.; 
which  moods  all  of,  us  experience  in 
life.  " The  musical  expression  of  these! 
moods  has  power,  intensity,  charm.; 
imagination  and  musical  beauty. 

Mr.  Converse  is  a melodist,  and  his 
svmphonv  is  notable  for  the  abitn lance 
of  Us  melodic  ideas.  His  harnlony  i; 
not  strained,  but  he  puts  no  reliance 
upon  set  patterns,  and  there  are  both 
freshness  and  richness  in  this  aspect  of 
his  work.  He  also  has  a firm  eommano 
of  form  as  a vehicle  for  the  expression 
and  development  of  musical  ideas.  Hls 
construction  of  this  symphony  m three 
movements  is  mlrmly  knit  and  snbstan- 
t\al,  a cogent  development  of  ideas  in . 
themselves  significant. 

The  first  movement  Is  deeply  sei  tons  | 
land  even  vehement  in  expression,  '"to  j 
| the  second  the  composer  has  compressed 
I slow  movement  and  scherzo  together,  | 
land  in  this  he  has  used  for  lus  scherzo. 
I theme  a motive  said  to  be  of  Inman 
origin,  though  as  It  appears  In  the  musi 


piaiwDvo  — : . 

scintillant  conclusion.  Han 

Sn^atrarblf  1 • 

i nure  atmosphere  and  ke,.. 

he  played  Brahms’s  violin  concerto 
was  utterly  unable  to  excite  r 
already  languid  spleen  even  by  thf 
Sic  song  of  the  ^ow  movement 
Event  alternate  moment  the  botton 
feemed  dropping  out  of  the.  .music 
' phrases  became  all  but  inaudible,  th 
tone  of  his  violin  lost  its  vitality  an 
the  performance  became  more  an 
more  listless  and  apathetic. 

Pianist  Seldom  Equaled 
Mr.  Bachaus,  on  the  contrary,  cf“gh 
even  the  most  incurious  ear  with  hi 
first  phrase  and  held  sense,  fancy  an 
emotion  in  joyous  bondage  to  the  col 
elusion.  Better  pianoforte  piaying  * 

have  r.ot  heard  for  years;  Uttlf  * 
good.  It  was  not  marred  by  a sing 
technical  defect;  it  was  free  from  H 
slightest  vestige  of  affectation,  nob 
in  sentiment,  clear  a,  a mounts 
brook,  strong  in  its  reposefulness,  ft 
of  throbbing  vitality,  exquisite  in 
gradations  of  dynamic  expression  a 
color.  That  he  had  made  many  a 
mirers  on  his  earlier  visits  was  d: 
closed  before  he  began  PlaV£g.  f°r 
was  received  with  round 
of  applause  on  his  - enVa.n.ce’4'|d_c*! 
onstrations  of  enthusiastic  ^ 

ful  delight  came  from  his  large  au 
ence  after  every  number. 

Mr.  Hadley’s  program  besides 
symphony  by  Mr.  Converse  «nd 
Brahms  concerto  incluoed  Strausl 
‘•Don  Juan." 


it  has  none  ot  the  stubborn  ajiguDrity  ; 

that  belongs  to  most  Indiait  mottle.. 
Fluent  and  engaging  melody  '*  ;specij  ‘ I 
ly  prominent  in  this  movement.  Mi. 
Converse  has  written  with  coloi  and 
Aonoritv  for  the  orchestra.  In  the  main 
with  skill,  though  there  al>?  ,p?6afvf^s0'n. 
tlie  first  movement  in  which  the  o 
chestral  fabric  seemed  to  have  its  Inter 
slices.  The  symphon 
its  first  hearing  here 

tribution  to  American  - , - 

not  one  to  lead  it  into  new  paths 

Toscha  Seidel  played  Brahmas  con- 
certo for  violin,  as  he  did  the  otl  ei 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  the  pro- 
gram closed  with  Strauss  s tone  poem, 
lion  Juan.” 


Renee  Chemet, 

! in  a season  well  filled  with  all  kin c 
of  violin  playing  it  was  a distm 
! pleasure  to  listen  to  the  recital  1 
Renee  Chemet,  a French  violin! 
widely  known  at  home  but  hard 
here,  though  she  was  heard  here 
season  or  two  ago  as  a soloist.  ■ 
Aeolian  Hall  last  night  she  gave 
convincing  demonstration  of  her  taler 
one  considerably  above  the  average, 
i a well-proportioned  performance  not 
J ble  both  for  tone  and  technique.  > 
'shown  in  the  opening  numbers,  T*1 
tini’s  G minor  sonata  and  the  one 
D major  by  Handel,  the  violinist  h 
a clear,  smooth  tone  of  agreeab  o fu 
ness,  not  the  smoothness  •md  'olur 
of  Rlr.  ICreisler  s,  but  sufficient  to. n 
purpose.  Her  technique,  while 
aggressively  brilliant,  enabled  her 

play _ the . complicated  passages  in  th; 


in  wnicn  utr  Diav  tne  Compi^“^u  ... 
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Bachaus  Piano 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


(Reprinted  (roi^tsttrduv^lisilstg^™  > 

the  conundrum  "what  is 


works  arranged  and  adapted  by 
himself.  These  included  Tartini’s 
G minor  Sonata,  known  as  the 


How  long  the  conundrum 
worse  than  a flute?"  and  its  answer, 
“Two  flutes,”  has  amused  the  musi- 
cians of  Germany  cannot  be  told.  It 


liance.  As  performed  by  Mile.  Chen 
they  had  life  and  charm,  tn 
especially  tn  the  Larghet 
H&ndel  sonata.  , 

Lalo’s  Symphonic  Espaguole  wi 
other  long  number.  1 |hr| 

played,  with  an  agre«ab‘i  • . 1 | 

vivacity  in  the  last  moven.e. 
a Spanish  atmospnerc.  w r 

ceded  by  the  Beethoven  F | 

mancc,  with  shorter  pieces  ^ * t f 

and  Mozart,  Kreisler’s  arrange meAt  r 
Dvorak’s  "Songs  - ->  -*®-  * 

-*«->•  and  Sarasate  s naoa.ieia. 


Carnevali  was  the  aceoutoanvir 


Ill* 


quality  o 

.jBianco  was  ri—u..,  — 

i acknowledged  by  her  hear 
B the  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
0-nn  Drury  gave  her  second 
K:nl  of  the  season  and  justifies  — 
{ruble  opinion  won  nt  earlier  op 
ances  with  a dashing  manner  and 
it  technique  entirely  adequate  for  a 
ifrom  simple  program  that  Included  , , 
rinttl  Pastorale  and  Cnprlccio,  , 
Ithoven's  A flat  major  sonata.  Op.  | 
Ivith  the  funeral  march,  Schumann  s i- 
Imaval”  and  live  Chopin  Etudes, 
loughout  she  played  with  confidence  ; 

1 no  lack  of  warmth  and  spirit,  with 
[ reference  for  the  higher  speeds,  i 
style  is  not  yet  altogether  ma- 
.•d  and  there  was  a tendency  i 
lard  undue,  almost  explosive  era-  II 
Isis  on  the  loudest  points,  with  i 
Jm  for  smoother  shading.  The  J 
| ng  pianist,  who  ended  with  the  | 
J:h  adorned  Schuls-Evler  version  j 
{.he  “Blue  Danube”  waltz,  had  a fair 
[•d,  enthusiastic  group  of  supporters.  ^ 

;]  ish  and  French  critics  have 
•oil  Mine.  Chemet  to  1 nt-'- 
i-  and  for  sood  reasons,  ohe 
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ME3TnOPOL.IT AN  OPF.RA  HOJ:8E”'  C?J'U 
Tutte,”  or  opera  hufta  ln  tw0  “cU  T 
Moiort,  oudb  In  H«U*n. 

The  Coot. 

idimo 

non  Alfonso i.’.Gcorgo  MeidW* 

Fernando niunoDPn  Dp  I-akr 

n^nS-atSa .France.  Peralta 

*•  lorcimul tuereata  B*>l 

^ “torV.'.'.'.v::.”'. '^■n^ 
By  H.  E.  Krehbiel  t 

(Jteprtnted  from  late  edition ») 

It  might  be  worth  while  some  day  to 
look  over  the  list  of  new  operas  pro- 
duced nt  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
slr.ee  Mr.  Gatti  came  to  administer  its 
affairs,  compare  it  with  the  list  of  old 
operas  which  he  has  taken  out  of  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things  and  note 
the  relative  proportion  of  successes 
and  failures  in  each  category — news 


,e  rhythmic  mcisWenws  and  .paper  critics  have  frequently  amused 


a | li,v  i iiiiiic  . , . 

hich  is  perhaps  Kreisler  s most 
iguishins  unit  and  which  pre- 
t his— and  hei— playing  f'oin 
over  dull  lor  a recond.  bhe  has 
i flawless  intonation,  his  sn<l®u 
a, tv  of  tone,  his  elegance  of  style, 
d h.s  instinctively  correct  phgaslng 
proclaims  him — and  her  eveiy 
.•h  an  artist. 

How  Krcislcrian  were  the  eniap- 
ring  accents  and  me  dazzling  raptd- 
wiih  which  she  dashed  off  the 
[ irling  D;  e Allemande  of  Mozart. 

■ course  had  to  repeat  it.  !she 

id  to  repeat  also  Kreisler  s arrange- 
rnt  of  Dvorak's  gloriously  emo-  , 
onal  (when  thus  played)  'bongs, 
v Mother  Taught  Me."  It  would  , 
up  l>een  interesting  if  the  second 
me  she  had  chosen  Maud  Powell  s 
I,  wsion  of  this  mastersong.  whl5,’\„1” 
•'Uo  lovely.  M me.  Chemet  is  Maud  , 
owell's  successor  in  being,  next  to 
i eisler.  the  most  fascinating  of  liv- 
'1R  violinists.  And  as  Kreisler  looks 
verv  inch  a gentleman,  she  looks 
very  inch  a lady— French,  at  that. 
,-ith  a taste  for  dress  suitable  to  a 
lsver  and  a grace  of  attitude  and 
novement  that  greatiy  add  to  the 
mtiression  she  makes.  No  vvondei 
be  plays  again  wherever  she  plays 

i nee.  _ . , 

In  me  eighteenth  century.  Irish 
ilii vie  The  Hollv  Bush.”  she  had  the 
[verve  and  vitality  of  Percy  Grainger, 

Ilind  in  the  final  brilliant  “Habanero' 
|,f  sarasate  she  ran  that  great  vir- 
!t  uoso  a close  race.  She  made  even 
l.alo's  “Symphonic  Espagnole”  inter- 
i testing,  and  that's  something  to  boast 
tjlof. 

Frieda  Hcmple’s  Rscit?  1 
(Frieda  Hemiiel  sang  last  night  at 
frnegJe  Hall— sang  to  an  audience 
h demanded  many  encores  and 
iltich  accorded  her  it-  wholehearted 
{miration.  As  ease  to  understand 
{ German  and  French  as  in  English, 

.{  lovely  to  look  -at  as  to  hear,  as 

Sod  in  her  sustained  tones  as  in  her 
lorature  singing,  it  ay  be  said  1 
Ijit  the  concert  was.  not  1 o put  loo; 
e a point  upon  it.  a success. 

Her  programme  was  chosen  in  a | 
iv  calculated  to  discredit  /Esop's 
: ’at  it.  is  impossible  to  please 

'.’•e-  e were  Schumann  and 
■ st.tr;  with,  then  seven- 1 
“ntl.  century  songs  from  France  and 
■’itzerland,  including  that  delight 
hailad  of  Ea  Petite  Jeanneton, 
io  set  such  an  excellent  example 
the  other  demoiselles;  next  was 
yerbeer’s  aria  from  "L'Etoile  du 
a d."  with  two  flutes.  This  was  ex- 
lently  done — one  marvels  at  the 
failing  surety  of  pitch  with  whicn 
e lands  on  the  musical  terra  firm  a 
er  a spirited  dialogue  among  t he 
aids  with  the  flutes  Mine.  Hempel 
.g  the  group  of  IrU.i  songs  so  beau. 
ully  and  yet  so  simply  as  to  gain 
3 undying  gratitude  of  her  hearers: 
;ere  is  there  another  prima.  donna 
io  has  the  good  taste  to  sing  "Ke- 
' ° M®.  If  All  Those  Endearing 

ttng  Charms."  without  a single 
inge  in  the  score?  Not  a trill,  not 
•adenza  to  mar  its  perfection.  The 
t number  was  a Strauss  waltz. 

" favorite  encore  seemed  to  be  that 
w song.  "The  Night  Wind."  which 
heard  a great  deal  this  winter. 

Vs  an  accompanist,  Mr.  Bos  gave 
; y good  support,  but  he  has  an  ir- 
ating  habit  of  playing  chords  and 
oeggios  before  eacn  number  which 
lacks  of  parlor  singing  at  Cousin 
nie  s.  where  it  is  the  player's 
ivilege  to  quiet  the  tumult  of  all 
3 relatives  before  the  performer 
irts.  )t  is  as  if  he  said 
itie  audience.  “Come 


ift 


themselves,  if  not  their  readers,  by 
referring  to  his  excavations  as  if  he 
were  a musical  archaeologist.  W e fancy, 
however,  that  on  the  whole  he  hu3 
succeeded  oftener  with  works  from 
which  he  has  .brushed  off  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  generations  than  he  has 
with  works  fresh  from  the  pens  of 
composers  of  his  day  and  ours. 

He  has  disappointed  himself  and  the 
public  in  both  directions;  and  what 
manager  would  not  ? The  popular  taste 
is  fickle  and  it  is  frequently  not  the 
opera  but  the  performance  which  de- 
termines success  or  failure.  The  char- 
acter of  the  performance  depends  upon 
the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  ar- 
tists concerned  in  it.  In  the  German 
regime,  which  did  much  to  establish 
appreciation  of  the  higher  forms  of  the 
lyric  drama,  Beethoven’s  “Fidolio”  was 
so  disastrous  a failure  ln  one  season 
that  it  was  eliminated  from  the  reper- 
toire; but  when  it  was  restored  sub- 
sequently at  the  urgent  request  of 
some  of  its  lovers  it  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  list  in  popularity  and  was  given 
a representation  outside  of  the  sub- 
scription list  (a  rare  thing  in  those 
days)  because  there  were  singers  like 
Lehmann,  Brandt  and  Emil  Fischer  to 
interpret  It.  The  loss  of  “Don  Gio- 
vanni” and  “Do  Nozze  di  Figaro”  from 
the  repertoire  was  due  to  a want  of 
capable  interpreters  of  their  principal 
characters  in  the  Metropolitan  com- 
nany,  not  to  lack  of  appreciation  oi 
Mozart’s  mufiic.  “Cosi  fan  tutte  ’ was 
a success  last  Beason  and  its  reception 
last  iyght  plainly  indicated  that  it  will 
achieve  another  triumph  this  year.  It 
does  not  enlist  such  a galaxy  of  singers 
as  used  to  make  its  greater  compan- 
ions welcome  under  the  consulate  of 
Maurice  Grau,  and  its  artistic  ap- 
peal is  not  so  profound;  but  the 
beauty  of  its  music,  the  spirited 
performance  of  its  comedy  and  its 
novel  and  beautiful  scenic  investiture 
have  plainly  captwred  the  hearts  of  the 
best  element  among  the  opera-lovers 
of  the  city.  If  it  is  still  so  full  of 
beautiful  vitality,  then  so  must  its 
companions  be,  and  we  osn  think  of  no 
I greater  artistic  boon  which  Mr.  Gatti 
I .could  confer  upon  his  patrons  than 
I equally  excellent  performances  of  “Don 
| Giovanni,”  “Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,”  “Die 
1 Zauberflote”  and,  if  he  were  willing  to 
j attempt  another  Mozartian  novelty, 
“Die  Entfiihrung  ans  dem  Serail.” 

The  performance  last  night  was  In  all 
things  a counterpart  of  the  perform- 
| ances  of  last  season.  There  were  the 
same  conductor,  Mr.  Bodar.zky  (who 
I shows  a fine  sense  of  the  effervescent 
J spirit  of  the  comedy  and  its  music)/ 

: the  same  singers- — Mmes.  Easton,  Pera!- 
j ta  and  Bori  and  Messrs.  Meader,  De 
Luca  and  Didur — and  the.  same  delight- 
fully archaic  stage  furniture.  The  out- 
burst  of  merriment  in  the  audience 
when  Miss  Bori,  disguised  as  a physi- 
cian, produced  a monstrous  magnet  and 
proceeded  to  bring  the  supposedly  dy-  j 
ir.g  love-sick  swains  to  life  indicated 


The  method  Tif  the  P 

effort  to  keep  the  opera  from  being 
swamped  In  the  great  space  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  or  at  least  to 
give  that  appearance.  The  opera,  was, 
of  course.  Intended  for  a much  smaller 
theatre,  and  properly  belongs  in  such  a 
one  now.  The  smnller  atugc  curtained 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  stage  at  the. 
Metropolitan,  raised  by  a short  fllgld 
of  steps,  gives  with  some  plausibility 
the  effect  desired  of  a greater  Intimacy. 
There  is  at  least  an  effect  appropriate- 
ness. ” Realism  ” is.  no  doubt,  sacri- 
ficed thereby;  but  of  all  operas  now  ex- 
tant. •’  Cost  fan  Tutte  ” can  doubtless 
as  wel  ldlspense  with  realism  as  any. 

The  curtains  of  rococo  design,  the  old- 
fashioned  footlights  with  glass  chim- 
neys. the  four  liveried  footmen  sol- 
emnly lighting  them  and  the  two  big 
chandeliers,  are  a harmless  attempt  to 
givo  the  impression  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  theatre,  from  which  the  Metro- 
politan is  so  hopelessly  distant;  and 
iby  most  were  found  pleasing.  / 

{ still  more  important  is  the  devising 
of  the  decorations  so  that  the  numer- 
ous changes  required  by  the  seven 
scenes  may  be  quickly  made,  and 
rapid  movement,  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  success  of  the  performance  de- 
pends, need  not  be  long  impeded.  The 
scenery,  painted  by  Mr.  Urban  gives 
delightful  representation  of  Eighteenth 
Century  rooms,  and  the  garden  over- 
looking the  sea  reproduces  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  time  and  place.  The  cos- 
tumea  are  designed  •with  taste  and  his- 
torical  correctness,  and  all  the  outward 
aspects  of  the  performance  please  the 
eye  and  the  taste  of  the  audience. 
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Ernesto  Berumen,  who  appeared  in 
his  first  recital  of  the  season  yester-. 
day  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
an  interesting  program,  full  of  novel 
piano  works.  Yesterday,  once  hav- 
ing got  the  classics  off  his  mind, 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
cital to  contemporary  music. 

He  had  begun  with  Handel’s 
“Chaconne  with  Variations;”  which  he 
played  with  rather  obscuring  bril- 
liancy. Then  came  Haydn's  "Minu- 
etto  giososo”  in  a form  revised  by  Mr. 
Berumen,  which  received  a sure  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  The  Gluck  ballet, 
“The  Happy  Shades,”  later  on  -was 
not  so  lambent  as  it  might  have  been; 
it  was  rather  Jerky  and  uneven.  Bee- 
thoven’s “Dance”  ended  the  classic 
group.  ''  . . 

The  modern  numbers  included  a 
“Ballade  on  Two  Mexican  Themes,” 
which  made  one  suspect  that  the 
themes  used  must  have  been  the 
trans-Rio  Grande  equivalent  for 
“Wait  till  the  Sun  Shines,  Nellie,” 
for  they  were  banal  in  the  extreme 
and  barely  endured  the  harmonic 
treatment  which  Ponee  had  given 
them.  All  music  is  not  good,  merely 
because  imported.  Two  Mexican 
folk-songs  followed,  saccharine  and 
tawdry. 

Mr.  Berumen  played  them  well,  but 
his  material  was  distinctly  below  par. 
Latin  cheapness  is  the  cheapest -thing 
in  the  world;  a Viennese,  an  Italian, 
a Russian  sentimental  ballad  is  gen- 
erally fairly  good  music;  South 
America,  when  it  would  strike  the 
popular  note,  wallows  in  s>rup. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  in- 
cluded works  by  Granados,  Scott, 
Debussy,  MacDowell,  Grainger,  Kaun 
and  La  Forge — which  names  tell  per- 
fectly how  really  good  some  pro- 
grams can  be.  

V ; 

I ivc//1! 


that  some  of  the  spectators  interpreted 
the  act  bs  a playful  satire  on  the  cure- 
all  which  is  occupying  a large  share  of 
attention  to-day.  An  interesting  his- 
torical fact  which  may  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  this  incident  is  that  the 
fad  of  mesmerism  which  Da  Ponte  and 


when  he  was  a boy,  had  its  first  perr 
forrnance  in  the  magnetic  practitioner’s 
garden-house.  . 

“Tosca,”  with,  of  course,  Mme.  Jerit- 
za  in  the  tille  role,  was  given  in  the 
to  a Car-  j afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies’ 
lie  auaience.  "Come.  come,  now;  Auxiliary  to  t.,e  Society  of  the  Lying-In 
i t you  want  to  hear. the  'ady  sing?"  Hospital  and,  judging  by  the  quality  of 
silence  would  be  so  | the  performance  and  the  size  of  the 
„ . ter  and  moie  suited  to  his  I audience,  -which  filled  all  seats  and  I* 
'bent  accompanying.  H.  M.  1 standing  room,  proved  a wise  choice.  ‘ 

™ ' • 1 — — ’ | Mr.  Scotti  was  Scarpia,  with  Mr.  Mar- 

tinelli  as  Cavaradossi  and  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducting. 


An  agreeable  recital  was  offered  by  j 
Tom  Williams,  a barytone,  who  sang 
last  night  at  Town  Hall  in  six  lan- 
guages, including  Russian  and  Welsh. 
While  his  voice  was  not  of  remarkable 
fad  of  mesmerism  wmen  va  rmuo  auu  dimensions  nor  his  tone  of  perfect 
Mozart  smilingly  chastised  in  the  scene  .jjt  the  „enerai  effect  was  pleas- 

S?£SS3 '««•  T h. 

Dr.  Mesmer,  indeed,  was  a friend  of  the.  had  a command  of  considerable  ex- 
Mozart  family,  and  the  opera  "Liastipn  pression,  from  the  caressing  to  the  de- 
and  Bastienne,”  which  Mozart  composed.  clamatory.  Tj,is  latter  was  shown  in 


I the  opening  number,  “Pieta,  mio  caro 
I bane,”  of  Buononcini,  while  Mr.  Wil- 
] liams’s  soft  notes  were  expressive  in 
| Rhene-Baton’s  Berceuse.  In  these 
, and  at  intervals  during  the  first  half 
j of  the  recital  there  was  a thickness 
| of  tone,  occasionally  tremulous,  which 
;l  cleared  up  later  on. 

Besides  Wolf  and  Strauss  numbers 
j his  German  group  included  two  num- 
ber3  by  Leland  A.  Cossart,  melodious 
in  the  orthodox  German  manner.  He 
showed  an  agreeable  lighter  touch  in 
1 two  of  the  numbers  in  English — Albert 
I j Spaulding’s  “On  Her  Dancing,”  with 
Jla  lively  accompaniment  to  match,  and 
[the  marked  Irish  atmosphere  of  H.  O. 
' Osgood's  “Beyond  Rathkelly.”  There 
I was  a plaintive  number,  the  “Lament 
j of  Dan  .the  Proust  ” hv  Charles  Griffes, 


. 


with  other  Bong*  In  ’English  by  Hub- 
hard  Hutchinson,  Carl  Ertg*I  and  Jean 
Kurstelner.  Two  Gretciiuninoff  songs 
and  two  old  Welsh  numbers  completed  ■ 
the  program.  Mr.  Williums’s  French 
diction  had  its  faults,  his.  German  wns  | 
better  and  his  English  good.  As  for  I 
Russian  and  Welsh  It.  would  not  be  j 
safe  td  judge. 

New  York  Banks  Glee  Club  Concert. 

Bruno  ITulin  conducted  the  New  York  I 
Bonks  Glee  Club  In  a concert  at  Car- 
negie Hall  last  evening,  when  the  men's 
chorus  was  assisted  by  Le.anno  Laval, 
contralto,  and  Helen  Jeffrey,  violin,  a 
well  as  in  accompaniments  by  William 
Falk  at  the  piano  and  Alfred  Boyce  at 
the  organ.  Miss  I, aval  sung  an  utrl 
from  “Ilerodlade  ” and  Miss  Jeffrey] 
gave  Saruaatr’s  “ Carmen  ” fantasy 
and  pieces  by  d’Ambroslo  and  N'ovaflek. 
Among  the  glees  were  Dudley  Buck’s1 
"The  Nun  ol’  Nldaros,"  Cliristlanl's 
" Marjory.  Wake  tip,”  and  Walter 
Kramer’*  " Thy  L est  Hour."  with  Inci- 
dental solos  for  Marius  Hollander,  Cor- 
don Imrie,  Ralph  Kelly  and  I )r.  Stephen 
McGrath. 

//toA-  / Jr'  ' ? Z 3 

By  K E.  Krehbiel 

(R-rrinted  .from  pestgreim/'0  inij. 

The  Elshuco  Trio,  which  seems  rap- 
idly to  be  acquiring  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet audiences  of  a past  much  re- 
gretted but  full  of  happy  memories 
entertained  and  also  edified  a large 
gathering  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  night. 
The  organization  has  undergone  sev- 
eral changes  of  personnel  since  it  was 
called  into  being  a few  years  ago  and 
now  consists  of  William  Kroll,  violin; 
Willem  Willeke,  violoncello,  and  Au- 
relio  Giorno,  pianoforte.  Its  vicissi- 
tudes have  wrought  no  change  in  the 
character  of  its  performance,  how- 
ever, which  is  marked  by  the  finish, 
grace,  elegance  and  purity  of  tone  of 
the  quartet  which,  in  a way,  was  its 
precursor.  The  newcomer  this  season 
is  Mr.  Kroll,  who  is  of  the  school  of 
Kneisel  and  has  made  his  mark  in  our 
concert  rooms  both  as  a performer  and 
composer. 

It  was  the  final  number  of  last 
night’s  program  which  sent  the  audi- 
ence home  in  a blithesome  mood — Schu- 
bert’s Trio  in  B fiat,  Op.  90,  a purling 
brook  of  exquisite  melodies  and  gra- 
ciously stirring  rhythms,  flowing  be- 
tween banks  of  lush  grasses  and  fra- 
grant wild  flowers.  But  as  everybody 
in  the  room  had  long  ago  taken  that 
music  to  his  heart,  and  the  majority 
of  the  listeners  were  also  familiar  with 
Brahms’s  Trio  in  C,  Op.  87,  the  center 
of  curiosity  as  well  as  interest  was  the 
middle  number,  which,  we  believe,  re- 
ceived its  first  public  performance  in 
New  York.  This  was  a trio  by  Paul 
Juon  entitled  “Litaniae,”  which,  we 
take  it,  is  based  melodically  on  a mel- 
ody borrowed  from  the  ritual  of  the 
Russian-Greek  Church. 

The  composer,  who  is  a Russian 
whose  training,  we  fancy  from  the  mu- 
sic, was  received  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, calls  the  piece  a tone-poem.  It 
is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a fantasy  on  the  ( 
ecclesiastical  tune,  which  recurs  at  in 
tervals  with  modern  adornments,  the  ■ 
most  striking  of  which  is  a chromatic 
flourish  in  which  the  violoncello  play? 
a long  succession  of  fifths,  which  it 
the  not  long  distant  past  would  hav< 
set  the  teeth  of  conservative  theo 
reticians  on  edge,  but  which,  far  fron 
giving  offense  last  night,  were  heard  ot 
each  recurrence  with  pleasure  and 
awaited  with  eager  expectancy.  Had 
a pedant  protested  against  the  device 
as  a forbidden  thing  in  harmony,  wq. 
imagine  that  the  composer  would  have 
been  justified  in  retorting  as  Beethoven 
did  on  a historic  occasion — that  consec- 
utive fifths  used  in  such  manner  had  hif 
sanction.  In  cases  like  this  one  ma; 
say  with  Mr.  Gilbert’s  little  Japartesi 
school  girl:  “Bless  you!  It  all  de 

pends.”  The  Trio  is  a delightful  picci 
of  music,  symmetrical  in  form,  ingrati 
eting  in  both  melody  and  harmony.  I 
t*as  obvious  that  the  audience  enjoyec 
it  though  the  Schubert  Trio  came  like  i 
refreshing  breeze  after  it  and  wafte: 
into  forgetfulness  even  the  Trio  b 
; Brahms. 

| By  Deems  Taylor 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Myra  Hess  was  the  soloist  with 
the  Philharmonic  last  night  In  Car- 
negie Hall,  playing  Beethoven’s  fourth 
piano  concerto.  It  was  Miss  Hess's 
first  orchestral  appearance  there  this 
season,  and  the  audience  greeted  her 
with  flattering  enthusiasm  both  be- 
fore and  after  she  played.  The  your.g 
English  pianist  soon  proved  that  the 
pleasant  memories  she  left  behind  her 
last  season  were  well  grounded,  for 
she  gave  an  appealing  and  poetic 
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in  conn  , Tne  moocm  or  tne  compost-  “**8en"’  rfc^  a!1& 

tlon  are  sharply  defined  and  there  is  Mr  ^homag.s  flrst  offering  was 
no  mistaking  the  lonely  sea,  the  sing-  V percy  Kahn’s  “Ave  Maria,”  with  organ 
ing  siren,  the  crash  of  emotional  forces  accompaniment,  and  a well-blended 
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the  concerto.  The  first 
.. ...ent  was  keyed  a little  low;  it 
might  have  had  more  thunder  and 
lightning  than  she  gave  It.  The 
others,  however,  were  beautifully 
done,  with  romantic  charm  in  the 
slow  movement  and  a never  failing 
bubbling  eagerness  of  tone  and 
rhythm  that  made  the  rondo  ir- 
resistable. 

The  novelty  of  the  evening  was  an- 
other of  the  American  works  that 
Henry  Hadley  Is  introducing  this 
month,  a symphonic  poem,  ‘The 
Siren  Song,”  by  Deems  Taylor.  The 
work  was  written  in  1912,  and  won  the 
orchestral  prize  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  in  I 
1913.  It  was  not  performed  at  the  j 
Jime,  was  revised  three  years  later,  ' 
and  received  its  first  perform-! 
ance  last  summer  at  one  of  the 
Stadium  concerts,  under  Mr.  Hadley’s 
baton. 

The  piece  takes  Its  name  from  a 
poem  by  Joseph  Tiers  jr. — too  long  to 
guote  here — that  recounts  how  the 
mariners  at  sea  hear  the  siren’s  song 
rising  from  its  gray  depths,  and  lose 
Ihelr  souls.  If  one  resists  her  spell,  he 
reaches  safety  and  the  sunlight  again, 
only  to  be  haunted  forever  by  her 
voice. 

As  George  Bernard  Sliaw  pointed 
out  in  the  preface  to  “The  Irrational 
Knot,”  human  beings  are  entirely  re-  | 
newed  evfery  seven  years,  so  that  an 
author  may  properly  treat  a twenty-  j 
year-old  novel  of  Iris  own  as  the  work 
of  a stranger.  Such  being  the  case,  j 
perhaps  a reviewer  may  be  similarly 
distant  toward  bis  own  eleven-year- 
i old  symphonic  poem.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  "The  Siren  Song”  is 
virtually  a posthumous  work,  written 
by  a young  man  whom  we  imperfectly 
-if  fondly — remember. 

We  thought  it  a promising  work 
with  a certain  freshness  of  feeling  and 
a disarming  simplicity  of  utterance 
that  partly  atoned  for  its  lack  of  well- 
defined  individuality.  It  followed  the 
program  with  clarity  and  a degree  of 
dramatic  effectiveness,  although  the 
music  did  not  seem  to  reach  ”ery  far 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  subtle  aid 
rather  neurotic  poem  whose  mood  it 
aimed  to  express.  , 

The  thematic  material  is,  on  the  . 
whole,  good  and  offers  possibilities  for  j 
development,  of  which  the  composer 
has  not  always  availed  himself 


mg  siren,  tne  itouui  cinvuui«u*v.  w,  accompaniment,  ana  a weu-oienaeu 
and  the  fall  of  doom.  The'musict  Is  ! violoncello  obligato  by  Bart  Wirtz,  who  ( 
„nd  harmonically  full,  but  was  also  heard  in  ’cello  soIob  by  Mo-! 

zart,  Martini  and  Bruch.  Mr.  Thomas  ! 
continued  with  “Visons  Fugitives" ! 
from  “Herodiade,”  Pearl  Curran’t  Noc-  1 
turne,  and  songs  by  Debussy,  Leoni,  j; 
Walter  Damrosch  and  others. 

Clara  Decks,  soprano,  shared  the  jl 
program  with  Mr.  Thomas.  She  dis-  || 
played  a voice  pure  n tone  and  ade- 


melodious  and  harmonically  full,  but 
not  at  all  extreme.  The  symphonic 
poem  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause by  the  large  audience. 

Miss  Myra  Hess,  the  English  pianist, 
was  the  soloist  in  the  Beethoven  con- 
certo. She  played  with  immense 
vj<Tor  and  dash  and  with  fluency  of 


navol.  IteWfissY.  Edwin  Grasse,  .Aiueruz.  i 
Ohabrier  and  a group  of  four  Brahma 
pieces. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  in  the  afternoon  the 
Philharmonic  Society  repeated  Thurs- 
day evening's  program  with  the  pyeep- 
tion  of  Saint-Saens's  “The  Animals' 
Carnival”  and  Strauss's  "Dod  Juan.”  in 
place  of  which  Wagner's  “Gotterdam- 
mermig”  and  "Tristan  un  1 Isolde”  sup- 
Horchestral  -el.ti.rs  Mvra 
again  was  the  soloist  * ' 


plied 

Hess 


the 


vigor  and  as  i an  convincing  quato  in  strength,  in  Strauss’s  “Rest 

technic,  but  there  was  no  convincing  ^ My  Spirif».  ’Mahler>8  “Hans  and 

proclamation  of  the  poetic  c j Gretel,”  a vocal  arrangement  of  the 

the  composition,  which  is  conceded  to.  “Espana”  rhapsody,  and  other  num- 
the  tenderest  and  sweetest  of  all  the,  bers.  There  was  a fair-sized,  but  not 
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Beethoven's  Fourth  Concert©  for  Piano 
with  Orchestra. 

In  the  evening  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  repeated  its  Thursday 
matinee  program.  _ _ 


piano  concertos  of  Beethov  en. 


.:ua! 

! 


a full  house.  William  Janaushek  was 
the  accompanist. 


Jilr.  Taylor  :s  music  critic  of  The!' 
World,  and  has  before  now  presented 
music  as  well  as  literature  to  the  New! 
York  public.  His  cantata,  “ The  Cham-' 
bered  Nantilus,”  sung  by  the  Schola 
Cantorum  six  year3  ago,  is  remembered 
as  a poetical  setting  of  beautiful  verse. 
He  composed  “The  Siffen  Song”  ten 
years  ago.  when  he  was  even  a younger 
man  than  he  is  now,  and  gained  with 
it  then  the  prize  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Musical  Clubs.  Since  then 
; the  work  has  been  revised  and  restored ; 
and  last  Summer  was  played  at  one  of 
the  Stadium  concerts. 

The  music  was  suggested  by  a poem 
by  Joseph  Tiers  Jr.,  giving  a modern 
picture  of  what  Hamlet  told  of.  ilr. 
Ta;  lor’s  music  is  itself  poetical,  highly 
imaginative  at  points,  pictorially  sug- ; 
gestivo.  Its  three  sections  are  easily  | 
discernible.  The  first  is  a representa- 
tion ot  the  sea,  a working  up  of  an  un- 
dulating theme,  thenlcame  the'  siren 
herself  and  her  song,  a truly  melodious 
section  not  unworthy  of  tne  difficult 
problem  to  be  solved.  It  was  long  ago 
asked  what  song  the  siren  sang;  future 
inquiries  shall  now  be  answered.  The 
song  is  not  only  pregnantly  melodious; 
It.  is  presented  in  a richly  dight  in 
expressive  and  Intensive  harmonies,  and 
is  worked  up  to  a passionate  and  mov- 
ing climax. 


“ERNANI”  SONG  again. 

Verdi’s  Ancient  Opera  Repeated 
-With  Star  Cast  at  Metropolitan.  j 

Rosa  Ponselle  as  "Elvira  and  the  li 
doughty  Martinelli  in  the  title  role  last 
evening  vied  with  the  stentorian  Titta  J 
Buffo  as  Don  Carlos  in  again  delighting  | 
a large  audience  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera*  House,  where  Verdi's  aneient 
opera  “Ernani,”  threatens  to  resume  ' 
SWav  as  one  of  the  "best  Sellers”  in  Mr. 
Gatti's  repertoire.  It  was  brilliantly 
sung  performanee  and  Mile.  Galli  in  the 
gyroscopic  diversions  received  a fine 
demonstration  of  applause.  Mr.  I’api 
conducted. 

Hears  Jeritza 
in  Role  of  Thais 

By  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Massenet’s  "Thais”  was  the  offering' 


The  third  section  is  developed  from  9 j at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

martial  passage  intended  to  suggest  the'  * •*-  iw  un 

wanderer’s  triumph.  It  may  be  said 
that  here  the  composer’s  invention  has 
not  served  him  so  well  as  in  the 
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previous  sections  and  has  not  kept  him 
quite  so  far  from  the  commonplace,  as  it 
has  So  successfully  in  them.  The  de- 
velopment is  somewhat  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  music  merits  and  the 
physical  climax  of  the  piled  up  orches- 
tral sonorities  is  not  quite  matched  by 
the  emotional  value  of  the  musical  sub- 
stance. But  the  composition  as  a whole 
is  of  striking  beauty  and  effectiveness, 
the  product  of  a melodic  invention  none 
too  common  in  an  arid  time  and  of 
skill  in  structural  form  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  orchestral  effects  and  color. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  piece  was  much  ap- 
plauded; Mr.  Hadley  made  several  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  applause  and  fin- 
ally shared  it  with  the  players.  But  the 
composer  made  no  sign. 

Albert  Coates  at 

oser  ^ ~ 

The!  There  waa  no  soloist  with  tne  - 


. nimseii.  xuc:  mere  wac 

ruddle  section,  the  ’’Siren”  theme  j York  Symphony  Orchestra  y t J 
as  best  handled  and  had  flashes  of  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall,  uni 
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.cal  beauty,  and  a martial  section 
that  followed  Bad  vigor  and  good 

rhytltm.  . littm 

Structurally,  the  piece  is  a little 

naive.  The  development  « “either 

elaborate  nor  particularly  skillful, 
the  transitions  are  not  always  smooth, 
and  some  of  the  joints  gape  alarm- 
ingly. The  spirit  of  Wagner  hovers 
undeniably  over  much  of  the  work. 
We  could  trace  no  direct  Wagnerian 
reminiscences,  but  much  of  the  scor- 
ing, as  well  as  the  treatment  of  the 
themes,  showed  the  hand  of  Richard. 

The  orchestration  was  fairly  goo 
There  were  occasional  passages  whose 
effect  was  probably  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  what  the  composer  had  in- 
tended, but  on  the  whole  the  instru- 
mentation, if  not  brilliant,  was  sound. 

Mr.  Hadley  and  the  orchestra  gave 
the  new  work  a colorful  and  spiriteci 
performance  that  helped  it  greatly. 
On  the  whole.  “The  Siren  Song  in- 
terested us.  We  should  like  to  hear 
j more  works  by  the  same  composer. 


.nuuu  • 

was  Albert  Coates,  whose  program  be 

cences  of  Ooq  a vjr  “Qphche- 

»>g 

Brahms’s  Fourth  Symphony,  t 

prelude  and  Liebestod  from  Tnstan 

aSIt  was'not'an  exciting  nor  a Partl£“" 
larly  exceptional  performance  but 
wn/verv  creditable,  showing  greater 
smoothness  in  the  combined  efforts  of  j 

conductor  and  musicians  I 

Mr.  Coates  a chance  for  a mo 
ough  display  of  his  powers  than  in  the 
g rather  sugary,  music  of  last  | 


Su^ay ’srGazou  noff  ~sy  mph  o ny . 

SUIn  the  Wagner  number  he  ahowed  a 

Brahms  symphony,  at  1 e a t his 

i K:  i 1 

apathetic  and  none  too  clear.  with  e 

,r£,x  b“t  w ’ 

w_hLr!*!hehai deeper  coloring,  and 


Although  Deems  Haylor  has  been]]  ^a^er  feeling.  TW  was  a distinct^  of  her  body. 

liveliness  in  the  aeherzo,  but  not  tot^ 

sacrifice  of  smoothness,,  wn  ab- 
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RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


I known  as  a composer  for  some  years  : 
and  lately  as  the  music  reviewer  for  j 
the  World,  his  name  appeared  last 
evening  for  the  first  time  on  a Phil- 
1 harmonic  Society  program.  “The  Siren 
1 Song’’  was  written  in  3 912  and  won 
! the  prize  of  that  year  for  orchestral 
composition  awarded  by  the  National 
: Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  It  was  re- 
; written  and  reorcheatrated  in  1915- 
1916  and  was  first  performed  at  a 
Stadium  concert  under  the  direction 
! of  Henry  Hadley  on  July  18,  1922. 

the  composition  is  founded  on  a 
! poem  by  Joseph  Tiers,  Jr.,  and  nat 
1 orally  points  to  the  undoing  of  a soul 
; by  the  seductiveness  of  the  siren.  The 
! work  is  developed  on  three  principal 
I themes  in  a clear  and  well  knit  stiuc 


sacrifice  of  smoothness,  seem  ab- 

passacaglia,  c ,f  not  actually 

Btract  and  abstrus  .afadenlic  air  this 

heavy,  had  n accentuated  and  con- 
Kedleeling.  approaching  the  “pas- 
sionate intensity”  .cited  In  Mr.  f _ 

^^^o^^whZ  seemed  to  suit 
phony,  on  the  w 8olo 

Mr.  Barr^rc’s.  


evening,  when  it  was  heard  by  an 
audienco  apparently  the  largest  at- 
tracted this  season  by  its  sensuous 
charms.  Mme.  Jeritza  as  the  famous 
professional  beauty  of  Alexandria.  Mr. 
WhitehiU  as  the  venture  monk 

Athanael  and  Mr.  Harrold  a.  Creek' 
bon  vivant  Nicias  were  the  chief 
singers  in  the  cast.  But  as  chief 
singers  invariably  receive  the  most 
consideration  an  exception  may  be 
made  and  the  secondary  artists  given 
precedence  in  the  report  of  the  dayr 
Imprimis,  then,  the  genuinely  beauti- 
ful singing  of  Louis  d’ Angelo  in  the 
brief  role  of  Palemon,  the  old  monk, 
gave  pleasure  to  every  lover  of  musi- 
cal tones  intelligently  used. 

Miss  Marion  Telva  as  Albinc,  the 
Mother  Superior  of  the  convent  which 
received  the.  repentant  Magdalen,  was 
commendable.  The  Misses  Charlotte 
Ryan  and  Grace  Anthony  as  the  two 
slaves  of  Nicias  proved  that  the  con- 
vivial gentleman  was  not  ungenerous 
'in  providing  food  and  raiment  for  his 
household.  If  their  merriment  over 
Athanael,  as  somewhat  forced.it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  people  do  not 
laugh  in  time  to  music,  although  there 
is  a time  to  laugh.  In  music  people 
sing  and  that  the  two  presentable 
young  ■women  did  as  veil  as  they 
could. 

About  the  previously  mentioned 
chief  singers  let  it  be  recorded  that 
They  sang  better  than  they  did  at  the 
previous  performance.  Mr.  Whitehill 
•was  then  suffering  from  a cold,  of 
which  he  was  free  last  evening.  He 
sang  with  discretion,  not  forcing  his 
tones,  and  with  a firm  command  of 
style.  Mr.  Harrold  was  ;ess  boister- 
ous as  Nicias,  and  consequently  was 
more  interesting  and  more  musical. 

Finally  there  was  Mme.  Jeritza  with 
her  generous  and  alluring  display  of 
charms  and  a picturesque  portrayal 
of  the  discovery  of  her  soul  by  a || 
woman  who  had  always  thought  only  ! 

Mme.  Jeritza’s  Thais1. 
improves,  but  it  is  not  yet  wholly  con-  ; 
vincing.--'  But  if  the  improvement  con-., 
tinues  it  will  probably  become  so.  As  j 
already  noted  she  sang  better  last  I 
jjight  than  before.  Some  of  the  music  j 
Hue  delivered  with  dramatic  effect,  and 
the  audience  was  moved  to  demonstra- 
1 ive  applause.  I.ouls  Hasselmans  con-  j 
ducted. 


a ! John  Charles  Thomas  Sings 

Appears  at  Benefit  Oncrt  for  j 
Reconstruction  Hospital  | 

themes  in  a clear  anu  wen  John  Charles  Thomas  was  the  prin-  t 

tore  and  with  brilliantly  effective  or-  cjpai  figure  at  a benefit  concert  yes  er- ; 

,«  jgngns  vsrssKti 

earlier  measures  of  his  first  number,  » 
was,  as  it  ha3  been  at  previous  re- 


MME.  LISZNIEWSKA  IN 


Josef  Hofmann's  Recital. 

Josef  Hofmann  appeared  for  the 
ond  time  this  season  in  a piano  reci 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hal 
befoge  such  an  audience  as  he  aiwa 
plays  for  in  New  York,  one  that  fill' 
every  seat  in  the  hail,  and  that 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ad 
tion  by  what  they  heard. 

There  was  good  reason  for  it.  ( 
Hofmann,  in  his  program,  had  departed 
widely  from  the  more  usual  scheme  of 
things  into  realms  where  few  can  follow 
him.  He  was  himself  more  than  ever  in 
the  vein  and  his  spirit  was  attuned  to 
the  loftiest  things.  In  fact  it  might 
said,  conservatively  and  cautiously,  th 
such  piano  playing  has  only  most  rarely 
I been  heard  in  New  Y’ork:  or  say.  never. 
Here  was  the  art  of  the  pianist  raised 
to  Its  highest  power;  technically,  to  a 
| point  where  technical  problems  seemed 
to  have  vanished  as  such,  and  to  leave 
the  performer  free  to  concern  himself 
only  with  the  higher  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual problems. 

All  this  was  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  Beethoven’s  ” Hammerkla- 
vier  ” sonata.  Op.  106,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  had  a passing  fancy  to  use  Ger- 
man words  for  musical  strings  instead 
of  Italian,  then,  as  now.  more  usual; 
and  " Hammerklavier  ” was  the  word 
he  preferred  to  " pianoforte.”  It  has 
long  been  a problem  to  pianists,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  compositions  of 
Beethoven's  last  period,  comparable  in 
that  respect  to  the  last  five  string  quar- 
tets. Its  difficulties  to  the  player  are 

0 fthe  most  abstruse  sort,  technical  and 

intellectual.  To  the  listener  there  are 
equal  difficulties.  . 

For  Mr.  Hofmann  the  difficulties  which 
pianists  for  a century  have  groaned  over 
and  editors  have  tinkered  were  as  if 
they  did  not  exist,  lie  played  the  work 
with  a stupendous  power,  with  a fiery 
eloquence  that  illumined  its  meaning 
and  for  once  sounded  the  depths  and 
made  them  seem  like  a message  of 
beauty— sombre,  rugged,  thorny,  but  still 
beauty.  He  made  a lucid  exposition  of 
its  structure  and  of  the  monumental  out- 
line as  plastic  development  of  its  themes, 
especially  in  the  wayward  fugrie  of  the 
last  movement,  which  he  took  at  a great 
speed  that  in  no  way  clouded  its  intrica- 
cies And  it  was  all  done  with  a variety 
and  beaut v of  tone,  a propulsive  move- 
ment. a pulsing  rhythm  that  never 
ceased  in  their  appeal  to  the  ear.  It 
was  a profoundly  impressive  perform 
ance  and  was  felt  as  such. 

Mr.  Hofmann  played  Schumann  s 
eighth  ” Novelette  ” in  F sharp  minor; 
one  of  the  composer's  more  appealing 
and  imaginative  piano  pieces  that 
pianists  strangely  neglect.  Its  deficiency 
is  chiefly  one  of  form,  but  it  lias  treas- 
ures of  exalted  and  romantic  feelin& 
that  Mr.  Hofmann  set  lavishly  before 
his  listeners.  rt 

He  plaved  Brahms  s Rhapsody  In  15 
minor  with  a tempestuous  energy,  spun 
infinite  delicacies  in  the  two  pieces  of 
Scarlatti  that  pianists  so  rnuch  affect, 
disregarding  several  hundred  others  ot 
the  same  fibre;  worked  some  tonal 
lights  in  Debussys  ” Soiree  etv  Gre- 
nade.” found  rhythmical  charm 
Gigue  by  Mozart  and  ended  with  a cor- 
uscatingr  performance  of  Godowsk) 
brilliant  fantasia  on  themes  from  Johann 
Strauss’s  operetta  of  “ Die  Fledcrmaus. 

Of  course  there  were  many  • ncores— 5 
transcription  of  Schumann’s  son?.  * Wid- 
mung.”  after  the  “ Novelette  : a rroup 
of  three  pieces  by  Chopin  after  the 
sonata  by  Beethoven,  and  then  more  at 

1 the  end. 

j IGNAZ  FREEDMAN  APPLAUDED 

| His  Playing  of  Chopin  Delights  His 
Hearers  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

1 Jgr.az  Fredman,  whose  Chopin  playing 
is  “ sensational  ” in  the  height  of  pol-I 
: ished  cameo-phrase  and  bell-toned  inner 

harmonies,  was  the  magnet  of  martyr 
pianist  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday,  when  r 
two  Poles  cast  their  spell  from  oppositi  . 

1 ends  of  this  musical  town.  If  --bars  have* 

I | silvered  his  romantic  aspect,  it  was  not 
vet  atoned  by  the  ripe  musicianship  oi, 
exquisite  trifles,  a rondo  of  Mozart,  a 
Beethoven  bagatelle,  the  Bach -Bus  or. 
chaconne,  a Scluibert-Liszt  paid  and  th  I- 
Straus-Godowsky  " Bat."  ' 

His  hearers  frankly  revelled.  bov.e\er 
in  much  Chopin  midway,  with  a magma  * 
climax  in  the  unnamed  etudes  in 
minor,  F major.  G sharp  minor  srd  i 
major.  The  third  of  these,  a study  h 
falling  light  as  snowflakes  on  tun 


FINE  PIANO  RECITAI  keyboard.^  was  redemanded,  and 
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minor  waltz. 
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JCARMEN”  SUNG  IN  RING. 

pftcttr  Crowd  Hfari  Opera  In  «" 
Own  MIllfB. 

MEXICO  CITY,  Jan-  13.— A succbbb- 
seaaon  of  grand  opera  has  Just 
led  here,  the  cocond  In  thirteen 
ire. 

;Jndcr  'the  management  of  Andrew 
guroUft.  who  will  be  remembered  by 
,ny  patrons  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
luse  as  a once  popular  baritone,  a 
:hcr  pretentious  group  of  performers 
is  brought  here  'for  a six  weeks’ 
rlod  Miguel  Fleta.  the  Spanish  tenor, 
oped  the  Ust.  and  with  him  were 
her  artists  more  or  less  well  known 
the  United  States,  such  as  Miss  Alice 
sntla,  Vicente  Ballester  and  Lays  | 

As  was  the  case  when  Caruso  was  In 
exico  City  two  yours  ago  '‘Carmen" 
as  oung  in  the  bullring  to  a capacity 
idlenoa.  f 


we,  for  one,  avc  beginning  to 

it — not,  as  the  program  notes  ap- 
rchend,  because  it  "diverts  music 
from  its  proper  sphere"  but  because' 
a lot  of  it  is  not  music  nt  all. 

Tho  "March  of  the  Lion,"  the 
“Aquarium,’’  tho  “Cuckoo,"  the  > 
"Swan”  and  tho  finale  have  soiv.eff 
musical  Interest  as  well  as  humor. a 
But  the  other  movements  (uod  there: 
are  fourteen  In  all)  are  either  bur- 
lesquo  performances  of  lamilKr  tunes, 
or  frank  imitations  of  animal  sounds. 

Saint-Saens  was  quite  right  in  in- 
sisting that  his  piece  be  played  only  ,’ 
in  private.  It  is  "shop  talk,”  much  01 
it,  just  the  thing  for  a frivolous  eve-* 
ning  at  home,  but  rather  attenuated 
for  Carnegie  Hall.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  Lambs’  Gambol  to  doubt 
its  effectiveness  if  produced  for  tne 
regular  Thursday  night  subscribers  at 
the  Metropolitan. 


/ h*  f t 51} 

By  Deems  Taylor 


Artur  Schnabel  Soloist  jV- 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

. The  attitude  of  the  audience  toward 
itho  music  of  Beethoven,  which  made 
up  the  entire  program  of  the  third  of 
jthis  season’s  subscription  concerts  by  , 


the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  in 
j)  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  did 
'[not  indicate  that  . the  compositions 

thc  Suii  u.o,,..,,  “ ' were  outmoded.  Critics  there  are  in 

TH  ' HILHARMONIC.  towrl  who  no  doubt  w;n  think,  if  they 

Henry  Hadley  introduced  another) 
tmeriean  novelty 


,do  not  say,  that  its  interest  was 
on  tho  Philnar-!  chiefty  historical,  and  others  who  may 
ironic  program  at  Carnegie  Hall  yes-  say,  if  they  do  not  think,  that  its 

"beauty  wa^  so  unrelieved  as  to,  make 
it  monotonous  and  even  cloying. 

There  were  only  three  numbers — one 
composed  in  1806  (the  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  G,  which  exceeds  in  poetic 
loveliness  its  successor,  which  bears 
the  proud  title 


erday  afternoon,  giving  George  NV. 
hadwiek’s  "Anniversary"  overture 
s first  New  York  hearing.  Mr.  Chad- 
• ick  conducted  the  first  performance 
f tho  work  last  dime  at  the  Norfolk, 
estival,  end  the  Chicago  Orchestra, 
nder  Frederick  Stock,  played  It  Oct. 
" last. 

The  work  carries  no  program  be-j 
ond  the  statement  that  it  was  writ-' 
lo  celebrate  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
•venty-  fifth  anniversary  as  director 
C the  New  England  Conservator}  of 
fusie.  It  is  constructed  on  three 
leriies^  the  most  important  of  widen, 
nnounced  first  by  the  oboe,  is  based 
a the  pentatonic  scale.  There  *s  an 
aborate  development  of  this  and 
110  subsidiary  motives,  with  the 
ira.ss  section  chanting  a vigorous 
pda. 

Tho  piece  is  structured,  of  course, 
ith  consummate  skill.  Mr.  Chnd- 
ick’s  ort-proved  mastery  of  instru- 
lental  forms  is  proof  of  that.  De- 
late the  composer’s  disavowal  of  any 
recific  program,  the  conclusion 
•ems  inescapable  that  in  writing  it 
;;  must  have  had  something  In  mind 
icidedly  beyond  the  traditional  con- 
>rd  of  sweet  sounds,  so  obviously 
bjectlve  are  the  lyrical  passages 
id  so  dramatically  abrupt  are  some 
his  changes  bf  tempo  and  mood. 
The  general  atmosphere  Is  a curious 
Ixture  of  Indian  and  Latin.  The 
aln  theme  is  decidedly  aboriginal  in 
tervais  and  rhythm,  and  one  or  two 
issages  recall  the  less  Japanese 
aments  of  “Butterfly.”  Perhaps  the 
prospective  nature  of  the  piece  ex- 
ains  this.  The  Indian  theme  may 
fer  to  the  low  state  of  civilization  in 
:w  England  before  the  conservatory 
is  founded. 

This  explanation  leaves  the  Italian 
mospliere  unaccounted  for.  Hew- 
er, as  the  treatment  of  this  section 
generally  melancholy,  one  concludes  ! 
at  .the  reference  Is  to  the  late  and 
11  lamented  Boston  Opera  Company 
1 Negro  melodies  are  discernible  ir 
,3  overture — doubtless  out  of  defor- 
ce to  the  authorities  of  Harvard 
liversity. 

The  overture  was  cordially  received 
a large  audience,  and  Mr.  Chad- 
ck,  who  was  present  in  a box, 
■ved  his  acknowledgment  to  auditors 
i orchestra. 

\Ir.  Hadley  began  the  day  with  a 
lorous  and  excellently  proportioned 
•formanco  of  the  Chaikovsky  fourth  i 
nphony.  In  the  third  movement, 

> "pizzicato  ostinato,”  he  took  0 | 

? out  of  Dr.  Karl  Muck’s  book  by 
ting  the  string  section  play  by 
slf,  with  no  baton  to  guide  it  And 
y well  the  men  played  it  too, 
ing  a performance  of  which  the 
Boston  Symphony  need  not  have 
■n  ashamed. 

Che  test  of  the  program  comprised 
ectiohs  from  the  third  act  of  "Dio 
isterslnger’.’  and  Saint-  Saens’s 
lie  Animals'  Carnival,”  with  Kurt 
findler  and  Madeleine  Marshall  at 
two  pianos. 

his  was  the  fourth  performance  of 
■ Saint-Raens  pleceithis  season,  and 


uho  proud  title  “Emperor"  through 
popular,  not  Beethoven’s,  sanction); 
the  cantata  “A  Calm  at  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage,"  a later  but  not  riper 
composition  (date  1815),  and  Fantasia 
for  pianoforte,  orchestra  and  chorus, 
composed  in  1808.  This  work  wa^ 
consorted  with  the  concerto  at)  its 
first  performance  immediately  after  its 
composition  in  December,  1808. 

Fantasia  Linked  With  Symphony 

We  wonder  how  many  in  yesterday’s 
audience  detected  one  device  common 
to  both  concerto  and  fantasia,  and  an- J 
other  common  to  the  choral  part  of  the  j 
fantasia  and  one  of  the  climatenc  cf-  I 
fects  in  the  last  of  the  composer’s)' 
symphonies— the  Ninth,  with  its  vocal 
finale.  Beethoven  himself  in  a letter 
to  his  publisher  hinted  at  the  relation-  j. 
ship  between  the  fantasia  and  the  | 
symphony,  find  we  have  often,  wished  j 
that  some  conductor  would  hit  upon  ; 
the  notion  of  bringing  the  two  works 
into  close  juxtaposition  at  a concert  ■ 
so  that  an  audience  trained  to  listen 
intelligently  and  discriminatingly  might 
observe  how  a small  musical  germ  - 
• could  grow  and  blossom  into  a thing 
of  tremendous  magnitude  and  puissance 
in  a creative  mind  like  Beethoven’s.  „ 
The  likeness  between’the  gracious  pnn- 
pipal  tune,  which  is  varied  in  the  fan- 
tasia, and'  the  melody  invented  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  Schiller’s  “Ode  j,  .j 
to  Joy”  and  developed  through  vana-  , 1 
tions  to  a tremendous  climax  of  power,  j 
is  obvious  enough;  but  the  likeness 
does  not  stop  there.  It  is  found  also) 
in  the  superb  sustained  forte  liar-  j y 
monies  on  the  words  “Lieb’  und  Krait  , :) 
in  the  fantasia,  again  in  the  splendid, y t 
delineative  effect  in  the  cantata  on  , 1 
the  words  “In  der  ungeheuren  Weito  , 
(literally  “In  all  the  monstrous-  ex-  | 
panse  of  the  ocean”),  and  still  agsm  : 

1 ,,  s.mIaA  w/vrds  riescribintr  the  wide-  ■ - 


Symphony  Give*  “Txnr  Saltan.’* 

T11  Aeolian  Hall  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety under  the  vigorous  baton  of  Al- 
j bert  Coates  gave  tho  "Tear  Saltan" 

; music  of  nimsky-Koreakov,  played 
[ at  last  Thursday’s  matinee;  Cesar 
j Franck's  symphonic  variations  for 
i piano  with  orchestra  and  Beethoven’s 
fifth  symphony?  The-  pianist  was" 
Mieczyslaw  Muenz,  who  mnde  a happy 
debut  earlier  in  tho  season. 

Mr.  Muenz’s  playing  of  the  Franck 
composition  was  something  to  remem- 
ber with  delight.  This  young  artist 
has  a command  of  touch  which  few 
others  can  rival.  lie  has  learned  how 
to  make  the  piano  sing,  no  matter  how' 
many  technical  obstacles  are  thrown 
in  the  path.  He  has  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  euphony,  and  the  cunning 
of  his  art  is  brought  to  bear  on  tho 
production  of  captivating  sounds. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ho 
Is  a mere  creator  of  pretty  tones.  He 
employs  his  skill  in  making  poetic  ine- 
tcrpretatlons  of  fine  compositions,  and 
he  exemplified  this  admirably  yester- 
day afternoon.  His  reading  of  tlic 
variations  was  especially  successful  in 
Its  vitality  of  rhythm  and  its  subtle 
treatment  of  melodic  curves.  It  was 
possible  to  listen  to  every  phrase  with 
the  feeling  that  It  was  presented  with 
the  delicate  finish  of  a cameo.  And 
above  all,  Mr.  Muenz  left  tho  hearer 
at  the  end  of  the  composition  with  a 
conviction  that  he  had  heard  Its  en- 
tire content.  The  audience,  which  was 
large  in  spite  of  the  storfn,  was  most 
demonstrative  in  Us  manifestations  of 
pleasure  after  the  solo. 

DlIRIEUX  SOLO  PLEASES. 

Cellist  Featured  at  Sixth  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Concert. 

The  sixth  “pop”  concert  of  the  City 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  to  a 
large  audience  at  the  Century  Theater 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  soloist  was 
William  Durleux,  cellist,  who  played  the 
symphonic  variations  for  ’cello  and  or- 
chestra by  Leon  Boellmann.  His  tone  is 
lyric  and  pure,  although  not  of  great 
volume,  and  his  performance  of  the  vari- 
ations -was  commendable  for  sincerity 
and  style.  Dirk  Foch,  conducting  the 
orchestra,  offered  Smetana’s  overture 
to  “The  Bartered  Bride,”  two  Hun- 
garian dances  by  Brahms  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff s symphonic  suite  “Schehera- 
zade.” The  orchestra  is  rapidly  achiev-  i 
ing  a satisfying  unity,  and  yesterday’s  l 
performance  was  ably  conducted  and 
well  played,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  full  effect  of  the  brass 
is  occasionally  dimmed  by  the  recesses 
of  the  Century  Theater  stage. 
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in  Schiller's  words  describing  the  wide 
spread  empyrean  a’oovo  which  there 
dwells  a gracious  God. 

There  was  still  another  parallelism 
in  Beethoven’s  methods  brought  to 
notice  yesterday.  The  most  original 
feature  of  the  pianoforte  concerto  ,a 
the  dialogue  between  the  orchestra 
and  the  solo  instruments  in  the  slow 
movement,  the  rude,  brusque  assertive 
phrases  of  the  unison  strings  answered 
by  sweet  admonitions  from  the  piano- 
forte, until  the  accents  of  the  band 
are  attuned  to  gentleness.  “It  sug- 
gests the  familiar  saying,  A sol. 
answer  turneth  away  wrath , as  Mr. 
Muniston  aptly  remarked  in  his  pro- 
grain  notes.  Tliis,  too,  is  found 
though  as  if  in  embryo,  in  the  instru- 
mental part  of  the  fantasia,  just  as 
in  the  introduction  to  the  choral  part 
of  the  D minor  symphony,  a quotation 
from  the  Adagio  mollifies  the  protest- 
ing basses  after  they  have  almost 
angrily  dismissed  the  recurring  themes 
of  the  first  and  second  movements. 

This  13  something  more  than  idle  com- 
ment.. It  is  an  illuminative  disclosure 
of  the  workings  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly poetic  musical  mind  that  the 
world  knows.  So  there  was  not  only  II 
delightful  entertainment-  but  educa- : , 

tion  as  well  in  Mr.  Bodanzky  s scheme  J: 
for  yesterday’s  concert 

Mr.  Artur  Schnabel  played  tne  solo 
| parts  in  the  concerto  and  the  fantasia 
I —played  them  with  clarity,  admirable 
I appreciation  of  their  sentiment,  im- 
peccable  technical  finish  ana  grea*. 
beauty  of  tone.  The  chorus,  trained 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  achieved  the  be=>t  j 
results  which  wo  have  yet  heard  at 
the  concerts  of  the  society. 


7* abrilowltsch  Plays  at  Benefit. 

//ssip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  Russian  pian- 
t' l,  played  last  evening  at  the  Town 
■Hall  in  the  benefit  for  the  Davos  Sani- 
I tarium  in  Switzerland  and  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  men  of  letters  and  scientists 
| of  Russia.  Also  on  the  program  were 
Anna  Meitschik,  contralto,  and  Josef 
I Borlssoff,  violinist.  There  was  a good 
sized  audience,  which  applauded  vigor- 
ously and  demanded  encores  which 
lengthened  the  program  an  hour  over 
the  time  usually  taken  by  such  a con- 
cert. The  pianist  chose  compositions  by 
his  countrymen  which  afforded  him  op- 
portunities to  display  his  technical 
ability.  Mr.  Borissoff  included  in  his 
part  of  the  program  three  interesting 
compositions  of  his  own  and  Mme. 
Meitschik  sang  Moussorgsky’s  “ Songs 
of  Death  ’’  in  Russian  as  well  as  some 
Italian  and  French  selections. 


I Wagner  Program  at  Opera  Concert. 

A Wagner  program  filled  the  Metro- 
politan at  last  night's  " opera  concert," 
when  five  stars  sang  with  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Bamboschek’s  direction.  The 
“ Rienzi  ” overture,  " Tannhauser  ” 
march  and  Good  Friday  music  from 
’’  Parsifal  ” were  among  the  applauded 
instrumental  numbers.  There  were  also 
a "Tannhauser"  air  sung  by  'Mr. 
Schuetzendorf,  the  death  song  of  Isolde 
by  Miss  Peralta,  Wotan's  farewell  by 
Mr.  Whitehall,  and  a duet  from  " The 
Valkyrie  ’’  for  Miss  Sundelius  and  Mr. 
Taucher.  who  gave  in  addition  solos 
from  ’’  Lohengrin  ” and  " M’  ister- 
alnfw" 

/ « J 

’William  Tell”! 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  tale  editions) 
There  have  been  many  versions  of 
Rossini’s  “Guillaume  Tell."  We  have 
a thick  volume  somewhere  in  our  lir 
brary  which  probably  contains  tho  en- 
tire opera.  We  do  not  know  because 
we  have  never  heard  the  entire  opera, 
and  have  grave  "doubts  if  there  lives  a 
man  who  has.  Rossini  is  himself 
quoted  as’aBking,  "Which  act?’  when 
told  that'  a performance  was  in  ijrog- 


r 


11  ress  at  tho  Academie. 

i There  have  been  impresarios  who 
thought  that  the  first  two  acts  would 


purely  musical  point  of  view 
inclined  to  agreo  with  them.  We 
ot'  that  opinion  last  night  whei 
second  performance  in  many 
took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  < 

House.  There  remained  much  a 
able  music  and  nretty  spcctncle  1 
would  have  hold  our  attention, 
used  to  do  several  decades  ago,  i 
representatives  of  the  rebellious  Swisi 
cantons  had  not  been  bo  unconscion- 
ably long  in  gathering,  exchanging 
passwords  and  proclaiming  their  inten- 
tion to  overthrow  the  tyrant  Gesaler; 
also  if  Mr.  Danlse  had  not  brandished 
his  muscular  arms  so  continuously.  He 
had  only  one-fiftieth  as  many  as 
Briareus,  but  he  kept  them  so  per- 
j sistently  in  motion  that  he  might  as 
J well  have  had  the  full  quota  of  tho 
| fabled  giant.  And  he  seemed  mnrve- 
I iously  eager  to  show  their  muscular  - 
development.  He  had  his  right  sleeve 
I rolled 'up  as  if  he  were  going  to  slay  a 
j bullock  when  the  curtain  went  up  on 
I tho  first  scene,  and  it  was  still  rolled 
(I  up  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the 
j men  of  Uri  and  Schwyz  and  the  Test  of 
tho  patriots  to  lead  them  against  the  • 
invaders.  Yet  all  he  had  to  do  with 
that  strong  right  arm  was  to  pull  the 
trigger  of  his  crossbow  and  pole  the 
fisherman’s  skill'  up  the  creek  which  in 
the  new  scenery,  painted  in  Italy,  takes 
the  plaee  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  on 
the  shores  of  which  all  of  the  action 
of  the  opera  is  supposed  to  take  place. 

Setting  Incongruous 
In  all  of  the  representations  of 
Rossini’s  opera  which  we  have  seen 
since  a revival  forty-one  years  ago  at 
1 the  Academy  of  Music  there  has  been 
a ludicrous  elepient  in  the  stage  pic- 
tures and  action,  a singular  fact  in 
view  of  the  actual  scenes  of  the  his- 
torical (or  more  likely  legendary) 
story.  We  do  not  know  what  William 
Tell  looked  like,  assuming  that  he 
really  lived  and  his  story  is  not  the 
development  of  an  ancient  sun  myth,  . 
as  some  eminently  respectable  schol- 
ars have  told  us,  but  we  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  scenery  which  is  the  , 
natural  setting  of  the  story.  We  know  1 
that  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  a lake  and 
not  a little  brawling  stream  crossed 
by  a bridge.  We  know  that  the  Griitli 
(or  Rutli)  is  a Bunny  bit  of  green-  1 
sward  opposite  the  pla--  memorialized 
by  Tell’s  chapel,  and  not  a cavern,  as 
it  was  in  tlie  days  of  Henry  Abbey’s  • 
“Guglielmo  Tell.”  (There  has  never 
I been  a "Guillaume  Tell”  in  Ne\v  York 
^ so  far  as  we  are  aware;  only  a Tell  I 
who  was  Wilhelm  when  he  sang  in  ! 
German  and  Guglielmo  when  he  sang 
in  Italian).  In  the  current  version  the 
conspiracy  of  the  patriots  takes  place 
under  overarching  rocks  and  under  i 
■ igantic  trees.  We  know,  too,  that  the  j 
S visa  rowboat  is  a thing  with  high : 
oarlocks,  and  that  the  oarsman  stands  ! 
up  facing  the  bow  and  pushes  the  oars  1 
through  the  water  when  propelling  it. 
Long  ago,  when  Mr.  Abbey  revived  the 

not  one  whose  topographical  features  j 
Ms  traveled  patrons  could  recognize.  ! 
lie  also  had  a bit  of  machinery  to  rep- 
resent Tell  far  out  in  tho  lake  rowing  | 
Leuthold  to  safety.  The  diverting  fea-  1 
ture  about  the  incident  w.as  that  Tell  j 
had  snatched  an  oar  from  the  hands  j 
of  a fisherman  and  paddled  away  from  I 
shore,  but  when  seen  in  the  distant  ' 
perspective  he  was  seated  on  a thwart 
rowing  Anglo-American  fashion  with 
his  back  to  the  bow.  We  never  found 
out  when  he  picked  up  the  additional  1 

oar  or  how  he  learned  the  modern  :! 
stroke. 

The  memories  of  old  operagoers  are  J 
full  of  incidents  which  injected  irrele- 
vant smiles  and  snickers  into  what  is  * 
supposed  to  he  a lyric  tragedy.  We  j 
recall  a Gessler  of  Mapleson’s  revival 
who  seemingly  had  no  voice  and  who  j 
only  gesticulated  wildly  while  the  j 
prompter  vainly  attempted  to  make  I 
him  sing.  There  were  many  repre-  j 
sentatives  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  j ] 
families  in  the  audience,  which  was  I 
splendid  in  numbers  and  appearance,! 
for  great  interest  was  felt  in  the  re-  j 
vival;  they  tried  hard  to  keen  their' 
faces,  but  the  smiles  grew  audible  at 
last.  So  they  did,  though  the  merri-  ; 
ment  was  blended  with  pity  when  the  ■ 
mind  of  the  Matilda'pf  Mr.  Abbey’s  re- 
vival at  . the  Metropolitan  became  a 
blank  after  she  had  sung  the  opening 
measures  of  “Selva  opaca,”  as  was  re- 
lated in  this  paper  a few  days  before 
the  revival  which  we  are  enjoying  now. 

Music  Far  From  Obsolete  i 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  written  „ 
somewhat  flippantly  though  good-na-  5 
turedly  about  the  opera;  but  we  fancy  j 
that  their  merriment  was  caused  by  j 
the  antiquated  style  of  the  drama  j 
rather  than  by  its  music.  We  should  1 
be  grieved  to  think  that  there  is  no  J 
longer  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of] 
line,  expressive  melody  which  the  score] 
contains,  or  that  its  splendid  ensem-J 
bles  (the  performance  of  which  does  a 
world  of  credit  to  Mr.  Setti)  find  no  . 
answer  in  the  taste  of  to-day.  They 
are  certainly  not  at  one  with  the  audi-j 
ence,  for  that  of  last  night  was  gen-  , 
erous  in  applause.  Had  it  had  its  way 
the  overture  (played  before  the  second  : 
act)  might  have  been  repeated.  It  is  a j 
singular  thing,  by  the  WRy,  that  over- 
tures familiar  to  the  concert  room  I 


NEW  TENOR  JOINS  MET? 


Ofc'k  W "In  the  evening  Clara  Clemens  ga' 

/ ’ her  second  song  recital  the  season,  : 

m - - family  affair,  with  Mr.  Gahrilowits::.’ 

accompanying  a program  in  Freni 
German  and  English.  The  _ genera 
characteristics  were  much  as  m Mim  . 

Clemens’s  previous  recitals.  bi><' 
showed  ample  command  ot  express’, 
hut  far  less  of  voice,  though  she  was 
in  somewhat  better  voice  than  in  ner 
autumn  recital  and  could  produce  a 

nr  \V.  J.  HBKDBitsu.u  i,  t ne  f considerable  purity  in  soft,  sus-i  me  vjoion  rneaire,  rvuenos  Aires,  wnere 

...  Hnnw  tained  Damages  not  calling  for  vocal  he  has  been  singing  leading  roles  in  Ital- 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opeia  - , 1 ^ang  Schubert’s  “Du  bist  ian  opera,  while  bis  wife,  who  aecora- 

noon  the  annual  per-  a d »ther  80fter.  lighter  *-=-  *•-  = 

Ql  - " * --  Cornelius’s 


to  Win  greater  approval 

. 3°”  played  before^thc  last  act  of  "Fi- 

delio.”  

Bj-  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


Laulrolpl,  Though  Italian,  Headed 
Opera  Company  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Giacomo  Lauivolpi.  an  Italian  lyric 
tenor,  who  is  here  for  the  first  time,  ar- 
rived to  join  the  forces  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company. 

Lauivolpi  has  just  come  here  from 
the  Colon  Theatre,  Buenos  Aires,  where 

no  K o o noon  cm  m tv  rr  loatiintr  xsv'isw.  I *1  T tn  1 


yesterday 

formanco  to  swell  the  emergency  fund 
took  place.  This  fund  was  established 
to  render  aid  to  sick  or  disabled  em- 
ployees of  the  house,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  many  of  the  leading  att- 
ests of  the  company  to  appear  at  the 
benefit.  In  order  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunities, a program  of  excerpts  is  ar- 
ranged.’ The  list  yesterday  consisted 
of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
©f  JT1  Trovatore,”  with  Mmes.  Peralta 
and  Gordon.,  Messfs.  Kingston  and 
Pieco;  the  first  act  of  “Carmen”  with 
Mmes.  Easton  and  Mario  and  Mr. 

Harrold;  the  second  act  of  ‘La 
Traviata,"  with  Miss  Bori,  Mr.  Gigli 
and  Mr.  de  Luca;  and  the  second  act 
of  “Tosha,"  with  Mine.  Jcritza,  Mr. 

CUamlee  and  Mr.  Scotti.  There  was  a 
large  audience,  and  the  pecuniary  re-, 
suit  was  the  best  for'  several  seasons,. 

In  the  evening  Rossini’s  “William! 

Tell"  was  given  to  an  audience  as! 
large  as  the  house  would  hold  The 
applause  ot  this  audience  proved  that 
there  was  still  power  in  the  old  score 
to  give  pleasure.  Much  of  this  popu- 
lar demonstration  was  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  pre- 
sented. The  performance  was  good 
as  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
representation,  but  an  aggregation  ot 
individual  merjts  such  as  comes  from 
fhe  presence  of  Miss  Ponsclle,  Mme. 

Sundclius.  Mr.  Martinelli,  Mr.  Danish, 

Mr  Marflones  and  Mr.  Didur  m the 
casV  would  not  suffice-  it  the  sur- 
roundings and  background  were  out  j MarziaE 

lint  'much  good  judgment  has-been 
shown  in  the  preparation 
’ scenery,  which  is  of  the  ; 
fashioned  theatrical  kind 
t nicturcs  and  choral 


numbers,  such  as  Petei.  -- — 
"Violet”  and  “Es  Klingt  ejn  Ton,  and 
the  Brahms  Serenade  (this  last  sung 
in  English)  with  very  agreeable  re- 
sults. But,  as  before,  passages  of  any 
degree  of  loudness  brought  forth  the 
inevitable  sense  pf  strain  and  bars  , 
metallic  timbre,  though  the  smgei 
strove  hard  to  interpret  the  various 
emotions  of  her  numbers.  Her  pro- 
gram included  Hayden  and  Brahms  in 
English,  Schubert  and  Cornelius  m 
German  and  fairly  modern  French 
numbers:  Before  the  closing  Russian 

songs  there  were  two  by  Mr.  Gabriio 
witsch,  and  here  both  participants 
shared  a warm  reception.  ___ 


HEMPEL  A SOLOIST 

AT  BAGBY  MUSICAL h 


Society  Hears  Thomas  am 
Friedman  Also. 


m u uj;ci  n,  n iil'P  ins  niiv,  R UU  HhCUUI 

panied  him,  has  been  heard  in  soprano 
parts.  Lauivolpi  made  his  debut  in  the 
Constanza  Theatre  in  Rome  and  has  sung 
in  (Naples  and  La  ‘Seala,  in  Milan, 

Clara  Clemens  and  Gabrilowitsch  ' 

On  September  21,  1909,  a concert 
was  given  in  Mark  Twain’s  house  at 
Redding,  Conn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  j 
j local  library  fund.  The  humorist  was 
the  manager  and  this  is  what  he 
offered : 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist. 

David  Bispham,  vocalist. 

Clara  Clemens,  ditto. 

Mark  Twain,  introducer  of  the  team. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  reputation  of  . 
Bispham  and  Gabrilowitsch,  then  add-  j 
ed:  "My  daughter  is  not  as  famous  as 
these  gentlemen,  but  she  is  ever  so  i 
much  better  looking.” 

The  engagement  of  Clara  and  Ossip 
was  announced  on  this  occasion.  Two 
weeks  later  they  were  married  and  < 
they  have  lived  happily  ever  since — I 


of  the 
good,  old 
The  stage 
groupings  are 


nunuics  “ . , n-v,, 

stereotyped,  but  they  have  to  be.  The 
ballet  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  its 
music,  which,  is  the  perfection  of  the 
commonplace.  AH  this  is  right.  To 
paint  scenery  a la  Bakst  or  create 
ballets  after  the  manner  of  1‘  ok  me 
would  require  a reha-rmomzation  of 

the  music  by  Casella  and  new  orches- 
tration by  Respighi.  And  where 
would  poor  "William  Tell”  be  then? 


Another  of  the  January  series  of 
Bagfoy  musical  mornings  was  held  yes 
terday  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  The 
■ artists  were  Mme.  Frieda  Hempel, 
soprano ; John  Charles  Thomas,  barv  - 
tone,  and  lgnaz  Friedman,  piano.  The  j 
accompanists  were  Coenrad  V.  Bos  and 
William  Janaushek. 

! Mme.  Hempel’s  numbers  included  an  j 
aria  from  Meyerbeer’s  "L'Etoile  d ’ | 
Nord,”  with  flute  accompaniment  by 
lyOuis  P.  Fritze  and  Marcshall  Lufsky. 
She  also  sang  some  old  English  and 
Irish  melodies  and  the  waltz  ‘‘V  oce  di 
Primavera,”  by  Strauss.  Mr.  Thomas 
sang  “Eri  Tu.”  from  Verdi’s  “Un  Ballo 
in  Masehera”  ; “'Twickenham  Ferry,”  by 
Is,  and  Leoncavallo's  “Matti- 
nata.”  Mr.  Friedman's  numbers  included 
a group  of  Chopin,  compositions  of] 
Schubert-Liszt  and  one  of  his  own.  In 
addition  he  played  Godowsky’s  arrange- 
ment of  the  waltz  from  “Der  FJeder 

maps”  of  Strauss.  

Violinist  Makes  Bow 
Mr.  Carmine  Fabrizio,  a new  comer, 


J or  at  least  a stranger,  who  gave  a re- 
cital of  violin  music  in  Aeolian  Hall 
I yesterday  afternoon,  made  the  oc- 
j casion  interesting,  chiefly  by  playing 
! a “Concerto  Romantico,”  by  Riccardo 
Zandonai,  a composer  of  whose  muipc  ,. 

1 New  Yorkers  have  been  privileged  to  ;l  nigly  beautiful 

i ' , , i I.  _____  J 1.!.-  nnnvo  Aifnlinre  in  *liJ 


[ Flonzaley  Plays 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening 
was  made  particularly  interesting  bv  , 
the  first  number  on  the  program,  , 
Viteslav  Nowak's  quartet  in  G major,  i 
opus  22.  This  Bohemian  master,  born  | 
in  1870,  is  too  little  known  in  New 
York.  A search  of  the  records  for 
twenty  years  hack  reveals  less  than 
half  a dozen  productions  or  his  music 
and  of  the  G major  quartet  there  is 
no  record  at  all.  This  is  a pity,  for 
it  in  admirable  composition,  which 
proved  worthy  last  evening  to  preface 
the  Haydn  quartet  in  B flat,  opus  76, 
No.  4,  and  the  Brahms  in  A minor, 
opus  51,  No.  2. 

It. is  a three  movement  sonata,  the 
last  combining  the  fragment  of  a slow 
movement  with  a final  allegro.  The 
first  is  naturally  an  allegro,  quite 
orthodox  in  general  outline,  and  the 
second,  marked  poco  allegro,  is  the 
scherzo.  The  first  movement  is  sftrik- 
The  themes  are  cap- 


, hear  little  beyond  his  opera, 
“Conchita,”  produced  ten  years  ago  by 


vniilcl  'DOOr  Wiuiani  ^onunid,  piuuuucu  j ''<***>  -o- 

* , nrwsmi’s  melodies  would  be  as  | the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  and 
,A  5 JmSwe  as  the  air  which  the  | few  songs.  .The  player  was  like 
looser  ^ould  not  identify  whelj  many  who  have  been  heard -here  this 
Vatti  drossed  it  up  in  her  own  vocal' 


)a> 


|!  season;  the  concerto  disclosed  itself 
I as  worthy  of  special  attention.  We 
ys.  . i would  say  that  it  was  interesting  if 

William  Tell”  is  nearly  a century;  i it  were  not  that  in  newspaper  language 


"WUIleW*’  •*  “ , .utUv 

old,  and  that  it  retains  enough  v dnhty 
to  evoke  even  a moderate  amount  of 
\ applause  from  an  audience  generously 
treated  to  the  lush  scores  of  1 utenu 
L-  Something  in  its  favor.  All  the 
singers  were  in  good  voice  and  ex 
cited  themselves  to  give  full  effect 
the  music  last  evening.  The  choiuscs 
were  well  sung  and  Mr,  Pap.  con- 
ducted"  capably.  - 

1 Raymond  Havens  i 

* jl — *-  - Z.  i-uTil  elements 
- There  were  ^ „av0ns’ - 

in  the -program  — afternoon  at 

ance,  which  was  frQm  the  gen 

exciting  or  standing  Havens  knew  h. 

! eral  average.  ■}  ' v _f  expression 
I noth s well  and  hi  compass  the 

fairly  well,  butnf^ ^shading  or  nroduce 

subtler  degrees  of  shading 

much  expressive  cole 

Bach’ 


everything  is  interesting  nowadays, 
from  a new  theory  concerning  the 
cosmic  laws  down  to  a reviewer’s  ac- 
count of  his  luncheon*  with  an  author, 
or  a “movie”  actress.  It  was  a work 
full  of  ideas  well  wrought  out,  and  its 
second  movement  would  probably  havr- 
been  even  more  impressive  “if  it  had 
not  been  burdened  by  an  indication 
j of  tempo  and  expression  which 
dragged  its  length  quite  across  the 
' I face  of  the  program.  “Molto  Adagio, 

| sostenutissimo,  con  dolore  profondo.” 
i It  required  good  playing  to  keep  away 
j a feeling  of  profound  sadness,  not  be- 
ll cause  it  was  expressed  in  the  music, __ 
buF  in  the  title  off  The  movement.  Mr. 


-*l  _ - 

Fabrizio  also  played  a Beethoven  | ance  The  finale  is  especially  national 

sonata  with  Alfred  de  Voto  and  a - - 

group  of  short  pieces.  He  is  a 
player  of  taste  aiid  technical  capacity, 
if  not  remarkable  technical  finish.  , 


rivaling  in  themselves  and  the  devel 
opment  is  masterly.  Here  is  a com-; 
poser  who  wields  the  technic  of  in- 
strumental polyphony  with  the  hand 
of  a magician.  Every  one  of  his  four 
instruments  sings  idiomatically  and 
characteristically.  Every  one  has 
something  particular  to  say.  for  there 
is  much  engaging  counterpoint.  Y'et 
all  the  time  the  four  are  cooperating 
in  the  publication  of  a piece  of  per-  j 
fectly  woven  texture.  The  movement 
is  an  excellent  example  of  diversity  in 
unity. 

I 

Music  l-'ull  of  Surprises. 

The  second  movement  is  replete  j 
with  delightful  surprises.  It  revels  in  ; 
one  rhythmic  thematic  subject  which  ; 
is  subjected  to  changes  impossible  for ! 
the  most  expert  listener  to  expect. 
And  the  middle  contrasting  passage  | 
sings  itself  out  in  lovely  lyric  utter-  j 


In  the  evening  Isadora  Duncan 
made  her  farewell  American  appear- 
nuch  "expressive  coloring.  ance  at  Carnegie  Hall,  accompanied 

The  first  number,  Bach  3 ^“neraUy  1 by  a symphony  orchestra  under  mod- 
tion-of  a D minor,  concerto  , cst  Altschuler.  Her  program,  which 

considered  Vivaldi 8 • „rammatica!  suffered  several  revisions  between  Its 

played,  had  a rat  • ’“prcludes  onl  announcement  and  its  performance, 
,ound.  Thr<e  R P,P  followed,  two  I eventually  settled  down  to  the  “Wal- 
> irked  “lento”  and  anoth'  i'  j^Qei-enritt,”  the  entrance  of  the  gods 

our!  Tain.  __ 


Gregorian 

calm  ones  niarKeu  .^.^or--  and  rain 

wuu  no-'  'Evolutionary,  these  were; 

ha.o  ' . ell  covered,  with  a 

generany]  grayish  atmosphere  gwmg 

[ " 1 
agreeably  melodious.  Mr.  Havens  ^.  n 

turned  to  familiar  ^number?  f 

thoven’s  sonata,  Op.  di,  Lnopi 
I Lju.i-  rhapsody.  Hero,  while  i'1-’’ 
i nique  was  usually  adequate,  there  v.  . 

> a certain  absence  of  flavor  and  sen, 
of  heaviness.  He  had  plenty  of  ardei.- 
supporters  to  demand  encores,  ■* 

| ever. 


into  Valhalla,  from  “Rhelngold,”  Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral  March,  the  Prelude 
and  “Liebestodt"  from  “Tristan,”  the 
“Tannhaueser,”  bacchanale,  six 
Brahms  waltzes  and  Schubert’s 
"Marche  MtUtaire.”  There  is  no  truth, 
we  understand,  in  the  rumor  that  Miss 
Duncan  contemplates  performing  the 
last  act  of  "Die  Meistersinger”  single- 
handed. 


in  character.  Nowak's  biographers  in 
the  dictionaries  declare  that  his  early 
music  shows  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man romanticists,  but  that  later  he 
became  the  foremost  exponent  of  na- 
tionalism. It  can  be  said  without 
hesitation  that  he  had  quite  escaped 
the  German  domination  when  he  wrote 
this  opus  22.  It  is  Czech  and  beauti- 
fully Czech.  One  can  see  the  dancers 
in  that  last  movement,  perhaps  not 
in  the  “Hohe  Tatra”  as  in  one  of 
Nowak’s  orchestral  works,  but  in  the 
public  park  of  Prague. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  played  this 
composition  with  all  the  rich  sonority 
of  tone,  accuracy  of  intonation  and 
warmth  of  stylo  that  have  made  the 
organization  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  world  of  music.  The  audience  was 
large  and,  as  usuffl  at  these  concerts, 
representative  of  the  best  musical  cul- 
ture of  New  York,  and  it  unquestion- 
ably approved  the  quartet  and  its  per- 
formance. 


^ By  Deems  Taylor 

( Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  tat 
editions.) 

ELLY  NEY, 

Elly  Nev*s  piano  recital  y ester  da; 
afternoon  had  been  announced  as  h' 
only  one  in  New  York  this  season 
and  her  admirers,  heeding  the  warn 
ing,  seized  their  sole  opportunity  u| 
sufficient  numbers  comfortably  to  fll 
Carnegie  Hall.  In  its  external  aspect 
the  event  was  much  like  Mme.  Key’B 
recitals  of  last  year — the  platforcl 
itghts  extinguished,  the  artist  hersell 
trailing  clouds  of  glory;  they  werl 
henna-colored  yesterday. 

Another  thing ' that  distinguished 
Mme.  Ney’s  recitals  last  year  was  tlvl 
relentless  classicism  of  her  pro 
grams.  They  contained  no  name 
that  were  not  household  words,  an; 
no  music  more  contemporaneou 
than  the  last  works  of  Johannci 
Brahms.  Yesterday's  program  wa 
equally  unbending.  It  began  Tti 
Brahms’s  first  sonata,  continue 
with  Beethoven’s  minor  sonata 
opus  111,  his  six  variations  in  F majo 
and  Bach's  chromatic  fantasy  ant 
fugue,  and  ended  with  •cliubert’ 
“Wanderer”  fantasy. 

A reviewer  is  not  free  from  th| 
danger  of  confusing  his  prejudice 
with  his  critical  judgment,  and  we  ar 
frankly  prejudiced  against  any  P 
gram  that  contains  two  sonatas  in  su< 
j cession.  Having  thus  made  full  c 
I fession,  we  can  only  confess  furth 
I that  we  found  Mme.  Ney’s  prograr| 
a bore.  The  music  was  of  widel 
fluctuating  merits,  regardless  of 
resplendent  names  it  bore,  and  th| 
j program  itself  was  arranged  withoi 
! the  slightest  apparent  consideratio 
for  the  listener's  powers  of  enduram 
Great  music  demands  much  of  th 
hearer,  for  it  asks  nothing  less  tha: 
his  full,  concentrated  powers  of  at 
tention.  Even  If  it  be  less  than  grea 
it  demands  this  same  close  atfentio 
if  its  structure  approaches  the 
plexity  of  the  sonata  form-  Con; 
quently  there  is  a limit  to  the  quan 
t.ty  of  such  music  to  whiefi  ohe 
capable  of  listening — really  liBtening- 
at  a given  time.  It  is  a question  c 
. physical  endurance  rather  than  aes 
I thetlc  appreciation.  We  found 
| sonatas,  s;x  variations,  a .fantasy  an 
fugue,  and  another  fantasy  that 
virtually  a sonata,  too  much. 

. Nor  does  Mme.  Ney  make  the  t 
of  listening  particularly  easy.  At 
best  she  puts  fine  power  and*  breadt 
into  her  interpretations,  and  plajj 
with  enthusiasm  and  manifest  under 
standing'  of  what  she  is  about, 
she  does  not  remain  consistently 
her  best.  She  has  a trick  of  lapsin 
ato  long  periods  of  colorless  me: 
forte  or  mezzopiano — as  one  who 
“Here  is  the  master’s  message.  It 
not  for  me  to  translate  it  for  yo 
Make  what  you  can  of  It." 

This  is  not  piano  playing,  any  mor 
than  distorting  the  notes  and  bars  fe 
the  sake  of  a "reading”  is  piano  play 
:ng.  TV. 're  is  a mean,  wherein  th 
player  takes  the  composer’s  place,  fc« 
the  moment,  and  tries  a3  selflessly  s 
may  be,  to  reproduce  what  the  com 
poser  heard  when  he  made  thos 
black  marks  on  ruled  paper.  Mmt 
Ney  does  this,  occasionally,  withir.ai 
nificent  results.  But  not  often  enoug; 
Shaw  once  wrote,  “If  you  fold  yoi 
hands  and  say,  ’God’s  will  be  done 
it  will  not  be  done.”  The  gods  < 
music  are  no  less  helpless. 


! 


noon,  n mas  

onlv  recital.  Her  program  took  her  far 
from  the  beaten  track : Brahms  s so- 

nata. Op.  1 : Beethoven’s  sonata.  Op. 
Ill  and  his  six  variations.  Op.  34: 
Bach’s  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue 
and  Schubert's  " Wanderer  l anta-B . 

-ies  will  have  to  m 

Gerhardt  Sings  Lieder 

This  is  the  season  for  colds,  fron 
which  singers  are  not  immune;  and  * 
was  announced,  at  the  beginning  o 
Elena  Gerhardt’s  second  recital  of  th 
1 season  in  the  evening  at  Carnegie  Ha: 
i that  she  was  only  just  recovering  fron 
one;  but  there  was  comparatively  htt.* 
evidence  of  this  in  her  singing  of  : 
"popular”  program,  which  meant  Ger 
man  lieder  by  Beethoven,  “Adelaide 
and  ‘ Die  Ehre  Gottes,”  Brahms,  Fran: 
and  Strauss  (the  type  of  song  u 
which,  after  all.  Mine.  Gerhardt  >s  mos 
at  home)  and  a group  of  numbers  it 
English. 

With  the  aforesaid  cold  there  wa 
an  occasional  harshness  or  tremor  u 
higher  and  louder  notes,  some  cloud: 
ness,  perhaps,  and  sometimes  a sens*, 
of  effort,  but  Mme.  Gerhardt  o^’j 
seemed  to  be  in  freer  voice  than  at  he  l 
Schubert  recital,  reaching  her  best  ■’ 

■ 


. 


rnlirns  numbers,'  especi 
sustained  songs  such  as 
Nncht”  and  •'Kcldeinsiimkei 
lui'ity  of  tone  ami  sense  of  serene,. 
_uced  in  the  former  well  deserving 
repetition,  and.  while  “Vergon!  idles 
Sndchen"  required  higher  notes  nrtd  ; 
ier  Schmied”  louder  ones,  with  less 
cal  freedom  as  a result,  Mme.  Ger- 
rdt  brought  out  the  tenderness  of 
e and  the  energy  of  the  other.  Mine, 
rhardt’s  English  was  intelligible,  and 
quieter  manner  had  happy  result 


no 

- nith 

-'hicti 


e-itldna 
it  pi) 


the  first  performance  of  Gertrude 
Rain  on  the  Dawn”  (another 
lin,  sustained  song),  with  other 
nerican  numbers  by  Bainbridge  Crist, 
irtram  Fox  and  Erich  Wolff.  A 
rauss  group,  including  such  familiar 
imbers  as  “Morgen,”  “Stiindchon 
d “Cficile,”  ended  a program  much 
.piauded  and  much  encored.  As  usual 
lenniad  V.  Bos  was  the  pianist. 

Stransky’s  Seasonal  Farewell 

Old  friends  well  known  to  the  _Phil- 
rn.onie  players  and  their  friends 
■1-e  played  bv  that  orchestra  last 
zht  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House: 
■thoven's  Fifth  Symphony  an  I 
cner  numbers  and  arrangements. 
»se  included  the  ‘‘Meistersinger 
rture,  prelude  and  Shepherd  s 
elody  from  the  third  net  of  Tristan 
d Isolde  " the  march  and  bell  scene 
om  “Parsifal,”  Wotan’s  Farewell 
om  “Die  Walkuere”  and  the  third  act 
elude  in  "Lohengrin.” 

With  the  music  and 
■ rformance  by  Mr.  Str... - 
inharmonic  both  well  known,  extend- 
, comment  would  be  superfluous,  ex- 
pt  that  it  was  a well  liked  pevfonr.- 
ice  of  their  usual  standard.  At  the 
id  after  the  “Lohengrin”  music,  there 
"s’  prolonged  applause  for  Mr.  Stran- 
making  his  last  appeal 
i-ason  In  this  series  am. 


iinu  its  mode  of 
Stransky  and  th 


;y,  who  wa 

lice  of  the  

al  bows  and  reappearance 
baton  and  repeated 


. ..  g.hherirg  £?(fWtTTW5\ign 

the  viewless  air.  With  only  one  of 

the  explanatory  notes  which  M.  Mil- 
haud contributed  to  the  printed  pro- 
dgrunr  did  wo  find  ourself  in  agree- 
ment, and  even  it  was  not  comprehon- 
slve  enough.  To  hi.i  statement  that 
I ills  Ballade  for  Pianoforte  and  Orcheg- 
i trn  had  “no  connection  with  words,  pic- 
tures or  colors”  he  should  have  added 
| nor  with  the  art  to  which  it  professed 
| to  belong,"  if  that  ort  is  an  expression 
of  beauty  in  any  form. 

But.  we  seem  to  lie  pr,  aching  a i.er- 

Imon  without  having  announced  our 
text.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
1 grant.  After  the  “Scheherazade”  had 
been  performed  by  the  orchestra,  M. 
Milhaud  appeared  to  play  the  niano- 
I forte  part  of  the  “Ballade"  already 
j mentioned.  Then  Mr.  Foch  brought 
forward  two  “Gymnopedies,”  by  Erik 
•Satie  (whom  the  six  recognize  as  a 
prophet  and  exemplar),  set  for  orches- 
tra by  Debussy.  Following  these  nierci- 
fully  short  pieces  came  a “Pastorale  d' 
Et4,”  by  Honnegcr.  the  performance 
of  whose  "Horace  Victorieux”  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  provided 
tho  greatest  trial  that  our  patience  has 
been  subjected  to  this  season. 

After  Debussy’s  “Fetes”  had  been 
played  M.  Milhaud  took  the  stand  as 
composer  and  conductor  and  gave  us 
an  experience  with  a serenade,  which, 
he  said,  resembled  “in  form”  the  sere- 
nades_  of  Mozart.  We  cannot  go  into  a 
description  of  all  these  pieces.  The 
“Fetes”_  was  made  familiar  to  us  long 
ago.  Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of 
it  and  its  two  companion  pieces, 
“Nuages”  and  “Les  Sirenes,”  it  must 
bo  said  that  they  are  marvels  of  or- 
I chestration.  That  feature  in  composi- 
tion which  is  largely  a matter  of 
technique  can  no  longer  excite  espe- 
cial wonder.  Hans  Richter  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
virtue  to  score  well,  but  only  a vice 
to  score  badly.  The  pieces  of 


O’ts  by  M. 
rum  poser. 


| serenade  Til 

conducted  By  the 

I Tho  only  momWrs  of  the  “Six”  rep- 
resented 111  this  list  wr-vr^ .MiHiuml  and 
Honegger.  Satin  is  recognized  by  the 
group,  but  not  t If  il.  Debussy  was  one 
of  the  group’s  / forerunners.  Ho  was 
I Uach.  The  g ro/*jp  stands  for  Bach,  but 
I not  for  Wagne  r,  Frknek  or, fUttuikJ- 
Korsaltov.  o/e  pietiires  it.  Milhaud 
| wrjthlng  in  /jin  dressing  room  as  he 
heard  (lie  distant/  sounds  of  the 
“Schell oroide’’  suit*,  but  rejoicing  that 
they  m us it  iwdsentljj  give  way  to  those 
which  he  had  prejx/rod  and  Which  had  j 
earned  /lie  high  tho  nor  of  receiving 
audible  disapprobation  from  a Pa- 
risian .•/uclience.  In  this  at  least  Mil- 
haud a /id  Wagne/  were  brothers. 

Much' has  been  skid  about  t lie  music 
of  t If o young  C|auls  and  much  ilioi-e 
will  fiie.  But,  thiire  was  nothing  in  the 
list  of  yesterday/  to  excite  cither  wrath 
or  dterision.  Briefly  put,  M.  Milhaud’s 
ballade  had  a good  deal  of  what  old 
fashioned  mtlisje  lovers,  ’or  rather 
lovers  of  ohj  fashioned  muslp,  call 
cacophony,  bin  it  also  bad  clearly 
formed  rhytlim,  transparency  of  de- 
sign and  richness  of  orchestration. 
What  it  did,' not  h|ave,  and  su rely  did 
not  pretend,  to  hive,  was  Important 


score  badly.  The  pieces  of  M. 
, , „ a'iatinpt  de-  1 A?i,haud  have  nothing  to  commend 

j here  was  ^uL  then,  the  I ?he.mselve®  eveu  ,in  this  regard.  Tin 


reludo 
tainlv 


sho 


ict  ill  VI  ... 

rt  and  undoubtedly  pleas- 


. t r W V ' t U,  J,  Ht 

;s  j instrumentation  is  neither  apt  nor  in- 


ter seve 
■sullied  his 
umber, 

'‘“Act'ni0^  “Lohengrin’;  « | matter 

j their  thoughts,  they  would  have  been 
li  merely  platitudinous  if  harmonized 
and  orchestrated  in  the  fashion  oi 
I fifty  years  ago;  h irmonized  and  or-l 
I chestrated  as  the../  are,  they  were 
| simply  inane  when  not  ugly.  The 
ballade  brought  visible  merriment  to 


MAITLAND  MUSICALE 

Lady  Maitland  gave  a reception 
ind  muslcale  last  evening  at  her 
lome,  No.  819  Madison  avenue. 
During  the  reception  Mme.  Elsa 

IStralla,  of  the  Royal  Opera,  Co- 
gent Garden.  London,  sang.  Other 
"irtlsts  who  appeared  were  Jo- 
seph Holman,  ’cellist,  and  Jean- 
aette  Sherwin,  of  the  Gayety 
Theatre,  who  rendered  selections 
from  Russian  folk  tales,  which 
have  been  adapted  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  Lady  Maitland.  / — , ’ 

. f £,  3 

Milhaud  Assays; 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

M Reprinted  frtnn  Vdtterday’a  Into  editions) 
As  the  guest  of  the  City  Symphony 
,rchestra  in  the  Town  Hall  yesterday 
ternoon  M.  Darius  Milhaud  was  per- 
iled to  attempt  a bit  of  propa- 
mdism  for  the  French  Six  and  him- 
|lf,  as  their  representative.  The  in- 
dent wab  quite  the  reverse  of  im- 
essive,  and  in  itself  might  be  dis- 
sqd  of  with  the  remark  that  the 
encii  composer  disclosed  nothing 
ich  entitled  him  to  be  taker,  at  all 
riously.  He  do  not  know  that  any! 
;®”e  or  group  of  artists  that  set  out ! 
.th  the  purpose  of  achieving  a reform 
revolution  in  art  by  attempting  to 
t.  themselves  into  prominence  by 
i » elr  own  boot  straps  ever 

i.  The  Russian  Five  of  thirty  or 
rty  years  ago  drew  a humorous  lire 
ross  the  pages  of  history,  not  as  a 
R*?P>  but  as  exemplars  of  individual 
■mius. 

The  six  to  whom  M.  Milhaud  belongs 
ofess  to  he  going  each  his  own  gait 
their  historian  says  the  Russian 
icks  did  after  Balakineff  had  warmed 
;ni  into  life;  but  Moussorgsky,  Rim- 
z-Korsakotf  and  their  companions 
rt  either  genius  or  a high  order  of 
ent  and  each  in  his  manner  had 
Jnethmg  to  say  and  said  it— said  it 
*'  ™U3IC>  moreover,  which  ought  ty 
language  of  musical  composers/ 
V1'  yty  well  for  M.  Milhaud  to 
’that  his  music  stems  from  Rameau, 
i brier  and  Debussy,  that  he  h-olds 
Latin  traditions  and  that  the  pur- 
'e  ot  himself  and  the  younger  com- 
•■ers  of  France  is  to  preserve  the 
m established  in  the  eighteenth 


(he  faces  of  many  of  the  hearers;  if 
o.ir  audiences  were  not  overbred  in 
good  manners  it  would  have  evoked 
loud  laughter. 

Satie’s  “Gymnopedies”  were  received 
with  more  respect.  To  a few  persons 
in  the  .audience  they  were  not  wholly 
new.  George  Copeland  used  to  play 
them  in  their  original  form  as  piano- 
forte solos,  and  one  of  them  figured  on  . 
a program  of  the  New  Symphony  So-  t 
ciety  three  seasons  ago.  They  do  not 
signify  greatly,  but  they  contain  mu- 
sical ideas,  musically  expressed,  and 
at  the  worst  may  be  set  down  as  in- 
nocuous. What  they  ore  in  the  light 
of  their  titles  we  do  not  quite  know. 
An  ancient  East  Indian  sect  ivhose 
ritual  commanded  them  to  go  naked 
were  known  as  Gymnosophists.  Satie 
says  that  his  pieces  are  dances  of  the 
ancient  Spartans,  as  his  “Gnosiennes”' 
are  dances  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  But! 
Satie,  for  whom  his  fellows  arranged 
a festival  in  tho  summer  of  1920,  the 
literature  of  which  left  us  in  doubt  as; 
to  whether  he  was  the  subject  of  serin 
ous  admiration  or  ridicule,  seems  toj 
have  played  the  part  in  his  day  of  ai 
sort  of  musical  Count  Joannes,  the 
“crushed  tragedian"  over  whom  New. 
York  made  merry  forty  year*  ago. 

Like  Percy  Grainger  (and  John  Alden 
Carpenter  in  his  “ICrazy  Kat"),  Satie1 
is  something  of  a too  laborious  humor- 
ist in  his  titles.  In  his  directions  tor 
performers  he  asks  them  to  play  his/ 
music  “on  yellow  velvet,  dry  as  as 
cuckoo,^  light  as  an  egg,”  “with  the 
edge  of  the  hand,”  “without  noise,”! 
“with  hands  in  the  pockets”  and  so; 
on.  He  has  composed  “Cold  Pieces,”' 
“Airs  to  Make  You  Run,”  “Things  Seen 
From  Right  to  Left,”  “Three  Pear-  , 
shaped  Pieces”  ar.d  “The  Dreamy  Fish.” 
Yet  Milhaud,  who  calls  himself  a fol- 
lower, does  not  want  music  associated 
with  words,  pictures  or  colors.  It  is 
a queer  world — this  musical  one  in 
which  we  are  living.  The  summer 
pastoral  of  Honegger’s,  which  we  came 
near  forgetting,  has  a theme  which  we 

like  better  as  it  appears  in  its  original  t 

shape  in  Beethoven’s  Sixth  Symphony. 


ideas. 

This  chronicler  I will  not  presume  to 
t®11.  w*1?  t a ‘Vy-rnnopedio”  is.  M. 
Satie's  t’ wo  little, 'pieces  staggering  un- 
der U'/Lj  title  proved  to  be  charming 
trlfitys,  gracofi^l,  lucid,  natural  aid 
delicately  scon  p ; . There  was  a mere 
sou  p?oti  (let  vb  be  a little  French  at* 
a ny  rate)  of  Ijy rmonie  conflict,  like  a 
pi  jicli  of  salt  ucion  an  egg.  Honegger’s 
PJELStoral  found)  it  pasy  to  be  pastoral 
i/i  the  good  oli a way.  The  doings  of 
fhe  oboe  and,  the  bassoon  recalled 
similar  doingq  in  nothing  less  than  the 
sixth  symphony  of  Beethoven  and  the 
whole  thing  w(as  musical,  simple  and 
u n disturbing.  It  was  also  perfectly 
unimportant. 

In  the  serenade  of  M.  Milhaud  one 
found  in  the  flow"  movement  the  most 
candid  publication  of  the  “poly tonal” 
method  of  tlr/se  ardent  young  revolu- 
tionists. jp  one  considerable  section 
the  composer  uses  a small  group  of 
solo  instruments,  each  singing  with 
fine  independence  in  its  chosen  key 
and  showing  no  regard  whatever  Tor 
what  the  others  were  singing.  There 
was  some  harmonization  in  opposing 
planes.  The  resultant,  music  was  by 
no  means  discomposing.  It  was  rather 
interesting  and  in  moments  amusing — 
intentionally  so;  for  that  was  appar- 
ent. 

The  first  movement  employed  an  in- 
sistent rhythm  and  hammered  ' it 
steadily  on  tympani  and  double 
basses.  A good  old  rhythm  it  was,  too, 
well  known  in,  Spain  ages  before  musi- 
cal reforms  were  conceived  or  groups 
of  composersi  banded  together  to  over- 
come the  pe/rnicious  influence  of  the 
classics,  thq  German  dramatic  reformer  I 
or  the  Russian  dilettanti.  M.  Milhaud 
conducted  his  composition  with  energy 
and  the  Orchestra  gave  him  a good 
pepforma jflcu.  The  audience  was  in  a 
hurry  toj  go  home,  for  the  program 
was  long,  or  doubtless  there  would 
have  been  a,  more  prolonged  demon- 
stration 

It  is  tQ  t*  hoped  that  more  of  this 
French  music  will  be  played. 
ought  to  be  allowed  tq  become  well 
acquainted  with  it.  If  if  is  the  leaven 
needed-' by  our  daily  musical  bread  we 
shall  thus  find  it  out.  If  it  is  only  a 
mannerism  perhaps  ft  will  at  mine  I 
time  become  part  of  the  stock  in  trade) 

I o^/jjpnie  master  big  enough  to.  give  it  | 
something  more  than  the  merely) 
decorative  value  it  now  seems  to  nos 
' sees.  t 


By  Deems  Taylor 


...j 


By  w:  J.  HEADER  SOX. 

7fhe  concert  of  tho  City  Symplny  iy 
O/  chestra  in  Town  Hall  yesterdhy  af- 
t«  rnoon  acquired  special  interest/,  from 
tj  le  debut  of  Darius  Milhand.  - the 


tury,  and'Vo'«n;batVthe  composer  and  leadey-  of  the 

uences  of  Wagner^  Cesar  Franck  * nuch  advcrtised  “Group  of  After 

1 Rim  sky- Korsakoff,  but  that  pur-  1 ^irl'  Foch  had  conducted,  the  or- 

'H”  "■  * «>■>•  c~ru,.  M to 

cautious,  . performance  o / Rimsky- 


n in  their  music.  worus 

Ice  to  win  belief  or  respect.  “''l  cautious,  performance  of  

fr-  Foch  eliminated  Berlioz’s  “Fan-  Korsakov’s  “Scheherezndi  /■  suite  the 

w. 

prepare  it.  Instead  h played!  K The  works  rresr  hted  were  M. 
■Sft,  Corsakoft’s  “Scheherazade, Milhaud’s  ballade  for  fiiano  and  or- 
c/i  should  nave  been  anathema  in  a (ihestra,  tWo  "Gymnor  /edies’’  bv  Eric 

rte&LV«nSl»^’  o^trated  ZpZJl 

te  episodes  in  “The  Arabian  Niehts  ^miliar  - '‘Fetes”  of  ’pebussy  "lii 


• . » "oufii  to  mu9- 

-e  episodes  in  “The  Arabian  Nights  - - * - 

ertainment,  sent  all  that  followed Honegger’s  "Pas tori,, 


_ _ the 
obussy  'bimself, 
d'Ete”  and  a 


THE  CITY  SYMPHONY. 

I (Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  late 
editions. ) 

J The  original  plan  w-as  lo  devote  the 
entire  program  of  yesterday’s  City 
Sj  mphony  concert  to  French  music, 
old  and  new,  but  Fate  ruled  other- 
I wise.  A regretful  insert  in  the  Town 
Hall  programs  announced  that  the 
j recent  illness  of  Dirk  Foch,  the  con- 
j doctor  of  the  orchestra,  had  made  it 
(impossible  to  prepare  Berlioz’s  "Sym- 
'phonie  Fantastique”  in  time  for  the 
concert.  Mr.  Foch's  indisposition 
jtias  regrettable,  but  there  were  those 
'present  yesterday  who  found  it  hard 
to  deplore  its  consequences,  particu- 
larly a/Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Schehe- 


I0?f 


razadc”  wa: 
i breach. 


d In  & close 


he  event  of  the  hay  was  the  Unit 
American  appearunco  of  Darius  Mil- 
haud, perhaps  tlni  best  known  repre- 
jsentatlvo  of  the  left-wing  exponents 
or  modern  French  music.  He  ap- 
peared la  spirit  as  composer  of  two 
(numbers  on  the  program,  in  person 
as  pianist  and  conductor,  and  In  print 
ias  the  author  of  most  of  tho  program 
notes.  ( ■ 

i Frankly,  vve  found  Rimsky,  D 
hussy  and  the  program  notes  the 
most  Interesting  feature  of  the  after- 
noon. Even  in  the  persuasive  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Milhaud  himself  we  wer 
unable  to  find  much  that  was  com 
polling  or  even  novel  in  the  music  he 
(sponsored. 

The  first  of  the  modern  French 
numbers  was  a “Ballade”  for  piano 
and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Milhaud,  with 
the  composer  at  the  piano.  Accord- 
ing to  his  program  note  the  work, 
which  has  no  program,  is  in  five  sec- 
tions, played  as  one  movement.  We. 
found  in  it  only  the  usual  formulae 
of  musical  radicalism — fairly  innocu- 
ous themes,  faithfully  doubled  in  the 
minor  ninth,  with  results  at  first  ex- 
cruciating and  later  tiresome,  har- 
monized with  a conscientious  avoid- 
ance of  familiar  intervals. 

I The  general  rhythm  of  the  piece  is 
that  of  a fast  tango,  with  some  syn- 
copational  effects  that  evidently  had 
™ their  genesis  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 'Fhe  most  distinguishdfble 
theme,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  our 
childhood  favorite,  “Hello,  Ma  Baby.” 
The  instrumentation,  too,  bo'-e  un- 
mistakable signs  of  Che  In/tucnce  of 
American  jazz,  the  general  effect  be- 
ing that  of  Haul  Whiteman’s  Band 
making  a terrible  mistake.  Just  be- 
fore the  end  the  first  trumpet  played 
a diatonic  scale,  first  up,  then  down. 

It  sounded  fearfully  old-fashioned.  - 
The  next  two  ivere  milder,  two  of 
Erik  Satie’s  "Gymnopedies,”  orches- 
trated by  Debussy.  Despite  their  hor- 
rendous title  they  were  harmless 
enough,  two  short  pieces  in  slow  triple 
time,  pleasantly  melodious  and  nicely 
scored.  They  were  written  in  1887, 
and  their  modal  harmonies  may  have 
sounded  revolutionary  then,  just  as 
Debussy's  modal  harmonies,  , twenty 
years  later,  sounded  revolutionary. 
Deibussy’s  own  “Fetes”  followed, 
sounding  exceptionally  vital  in  its 
surroundings. 

The  next  number,  Arthur  Honeg- 
ger’s "Pastoral  D’Ete,”  was  possibly 
the  best  of  the  new  offerings.  To  be 
sure  it  presents  the  inevitable  twitter- 
ing flutes  and  clarinets,  ^he  introspec-  ■ 
five  oboe  and  lowing  horns  of  many 
another  pastoral,  but  it  is  an  unpre- 
tentious little  work,  well  written  and 
scored,  and  weaves  its  small  spell  as 
potently  as  most  of  its  brothers. 

The  day  ended  with  another  Mil- 
haud work,  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser. This  was  a serenade  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  program  annotator,  re- 
sembled the  serenades  of  Mozart  in 
form.  Maybe  it  did.  In  substance  it 
differed.  Mozart  has  gayety  and  fresh- 
ness, and  a charm  that  makes  him 
still  a contemporary.  This  piece 
sounded  old  and  labored.  It  began 
diatonically,  lapsed  into  dissonance, 
and  recurred  to  tbe  diatonic.  But  its 
naivete  was  less  innocent  than  banal, 
and  its  complexities  seemed  merely 
confusion.  • 

Perhaps  fifty  years  from  now  such  1 
music  will  sound  limpid  and  beautiful.  ( 
We  venture  to  doubt  it.  The  concert  ■ 
left  us  neither  soothed  nor  invigor-1 
ated,  nor  even  outraged,  but  merely 
discouraged.  Is  this  the  music  of  to- 
morrow? Can  this  be  all — this  pre- 
tentious sterility? 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Darius  Milhaud  and  His  Music. 

There  was  a new  and  strange  Interest 
Injected  into  the  concert  of  *he  City 
Symphony  Orchestra’s  series  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  the  Town  Hall  by 
the  participation  in  it  of  Darius  Mil- 
haud, the  French  composer,  and  the 
performance  of  some  of  his  works  and 
works  of  other  modern  French  musicians. 

Mr.  Milhaud  has  recently  arrived  in 
this  country,  where  he  Is  to  spread  the  1 
gospel  of  the  latest  French  ideas  in  mu-  ) 
sical  art.  He  is  a member  of  the  “ Grouo  j 
of  Six  ” in  Paris,  now  reduced  to  five  J 
by  the  secession  of  one.  He  appeared 
yesterday  as  composer,  conductor  anc 
pianist  The  program  included  his 

Ballade  ’’  for  piano  and  orchestra  in 
which  he  played  the  piano  part,  and  his 


Serenade,'  which  he  conducted.  There 
wus  other  modern  French  -mu»ic  on  the 
program:  Erik  Saties  -'Two  OymnopS- 
dies,  piano  pieces  orchestrated  by  an 
admiring  Debussy.  Arthur  Honegger's 
• I-astorale  d'EtA  ” and  the  second  of 
Debussy's  three  -'Nocturnes-  for  or- 
chestra called  - F«es."  The  program 
began  with  Rimsky  Korsakoff's  " Sche- 
ll herazado,''  played  in  a singularly  labo- 
rious and  unspontaneous  manner  It  tookj 
the  place  of  Berlioz's  V Fantastic  Sym- 
I V.ony,  1 which  could*  not  be  rehearsed 
owing  to  Mr.  Foch's  Illness 
Mr.  Milhaud's  " Ballade 


s>>i£s  thaf  way  all  the  time.  At  any 

rate,  her  tones  were  not  of  even  clar- 
ity all  the  way  through.  One’s  In- 
timate knowledge  of  Swedish  will  not 
justify  any  remark  about  her  diction 
in  that  tongue,  but  from  the  Scandi- 
navian coloring  to  her  English,  one 
imagines  that  its  was  excellent. 

The  English  group,  which  closed  a 
very  short  program,  showed  her  tal- 
ents to  best  advantage,  since  the 
works  composing  it  were  generally  of 
light'  enough  calibre  to  give  her 
voice  a chance.  The  best  of  the 
group  was  Hegeman’s  “Do  Not  Go, 
My  Love." 


"Der 


was  the  4 

most  difficult- and  problematical  of  all  « heiT'silver 
the  modern  French  music  presented;  or,  ] 

I penueatd "by^a  Spanlsh'dance '‘rh^hml' 1 Miss  Sundeluis,  who  ha 
but  there  Is  no  “ program  ” ; "no  con 
necUon  with  words,  pictures  or  colors 
the  composer  expressed  it  In  the 
i which  he  contributed  about  his 
„„„  and  other  French  music.  Some  of 
the  unregenerate  would  have  added  ' op 
music.''  There  are  themes,  as 


1 as 

| notes 

1 own 


Rosenltavalier”  gave  his  (or 
rose  to  Marie  Sundelius 
J again  last  night  at  the  Metropolitan. 

been  singing 

no  con-  tho  role  of  Sophie  at  alternate  per- 
I formances,  had  charm  and  youthful 
1 appearance,  and  was  particularly 
;arch  and  fittingly  coy  in  the  second  act 
Mr*  Mil-)  "00in?  scene.  Miss  Easton,  due  per- 


baud  points  out.  and  even  elabo^teT^*  ^aps  to  Dr.  Coue’s  presence  in  town, 
velopment  of  them.  But  the  themes  perhaps  to  a new  brown  wig  which 
roach  the  extreme  of  Insignificance  and;  rep]aceci  the  gray  one  she  has  worn 
m en t ' *eq  u a?H* *u  n i mp  o r t a irt  .**  They  ap  hitherto,  looked  at  least  seventeen 
presented  through  a thick  hazfe  of  dls-|  years  younger  than  at  the  previous 
cordant  harmony,  in  which  the  orches-i 
tra  is  playing  in  several  keys  at  once. 

As  a guarantee  of  good  faith,  there  Is 
at  the  very  end  a perfectly  good  dia- 
tonic scale,  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Milhaud  played  the  piano  part 
which  as  he  pointed  out  In  his  note, 
not  a 
zealously; 
given  a 
amount 


is 


three  performances.  Mr.  Bonder  and 
Miss  Jeritza  had  their  row  familiar 
and  sharply  characterized  roles.  The 
nameless  singer  last  night  was  Mr. 
Diaz,  who  delivered  h’s  one  air  with 


solo  but  a voice  In  the  orchestra,  discretion,  a fine  sense  of  its  relative 


but  the  piece  could  pot 


given  anv  importance  whatever  by  any 
amount  of  zeal.  His  other  composite, J 


value  in  the 
case  with  all 


Serenade  " In  three  movements!  two  clearest 


piece,  and — as  Is 
his  work,  i ne  of 
enunciations  in 


and,  as  in  ids  account  of  the  " ®a’ladl'  / company.  The  other  is  Miss  Easton’s. 
• he  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  in  the  narile 
of  Bach,  so  in  Writing  of  thte  °ne  do 
suggests  Mozart  as  his  model 


iie 

in  form. 

It'  is^'onsiderabiy  more  like  music  than 

^The*  first  and  the  last  movement  be- 
gins with  real  tunes  of  a lively 
acter:  there  is  a suggestion  of  a Vbrth 
in  the  first— a very  short  one— and  both 
are  carried  on  Into  the  same  unnecea 
sarv  ugliness  of  the  discordant  harinonv 
resulting  from  playing  n several  l eys 
A milder  species  of  this  Uffll- , 
the  slow  middle  movement, 
with  a likeness  of  the 


L 


at  once, 
j nesB  ends 

theme  ^English 'born  in  the  “ Scene 
:n  (he  Fields  ” of  Berlioz  s Fantastic 
Symphony."  announced  for  this  concert 

3 E1rnt0tSa'tle-sd'  Two  Gymndf6dles  (a 
word  whose  meaning  is  not 
are  impo tentious  and  straightforward, 
hardly  seeming  to  contribute  much  to 
that  marvellous  record  of  the  whole 
evolution  of  modern  mu3le  which  Mr. 
Milhaud  finds  In  this  composer! i work. 
Nor  does  Arthur  Honegger  In  his  Pas- 
torale d'Etd."  show  any  of.  the  horrific 
adventure  thnt  was  heard  in  his  Ho- 
ratiuft  Trlumphans,  recently  pia>ed  py 
‘i  the  Boston  Orchestra  here  It  Is 
; if  not  limpid,  as  Mr.  Milhaud  calls  It, 
and  goes  some  way  to  justify  its  title. 

Among  these  pieces  Debussy;  s_  impres- 
sionistic arm-  pungently  colored  Fetes 
sec"  ,ed  like  the  work  of  a towering 

! S Mr '"MllhaUd,  whose  appearance  as  con- 
! doctor  and  pianist  was  unpretentious 
I arn  unassuming.  Was  hospitably  wel- 
I corned  and  his  mUsic  was  politely  ap- 
, clouded.  There  was  applause  for  the 
other  Pieces ; also  a tendency  to  leave 
' the  hall  before  tho  end  was  reached.  It 
I did  not  seem  certain  that  the  number  of 

■ convinced  admirers  was  large,  or  that 
their  enthusiasm  was  contagious , oi  I 
even  that  the  addition  made  to  the  , 
knowledge  of  a new  movement  was 
highly  significant. 

Margdtete  Matzenauer's  first  recital 
in  three  years  was  distinguished  last 
night  at  Carnegie  Hall  by  two  things. 
First,  she  managed  to  remember  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  artistic  j 
career  at  least  she  was  a contralto; 
second,  she  offered  a program  which 
was  interesting  and  diversified  though 
not  entirely  novel.  As  a result  of  the' 
first  distinction,  she  was  well  within 
her  range,  and  produced  some  color- 
ful, finely  styled  singing.  As  a con- 
tralto she  has  few  peers;  as  a soprano 
(a  division  she  has  favored  of  late), 

she  has  well,  she  is  better  as  a 

I contralto.  She  proved  last  night  that 
a good  contralto  has  many  advantages 
over  a mediocre  (to  put  it  mildly) 
soprano. 

Her  program  contained  only  four 
| Lieder,  a remarkable  enough  detail 
I when  the  soloist  is  of  Teutonic  train- 
1 ing.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a Russian 
I group,  representing  Gretchaninov, 

! Arensky,  and  Rachmaninov,  but  sung 
I in  German.  But  to  offset  these  she 
isang  Coquard’s  “Plainte  d'Ariane”  and 
I Debussy's  ‘‘La  Cheveliere’’  in  French 
and  two  Cuban  songs  in  Spanish,  in 
j arrangements  by  F rank  La  Forge.  A 
group  in  English  closed  the  program. 

I which  as  a whole  was  done  in  good 
j voice,  and  with  better  results  than 
I have  been  generally  obtained  this  sea- 
j sor  on  tiie  opera  boards. 

I j,  , „ 

At  the  Town  Hall  Minna  Kaufman 
' appeared  last  night  In  song  recital 
j with  a program  largely  devoted  to 

■ Schubert,  Brahms  and  Strauss  Lieder 
| w:th  a dash  of  Swedish  melody  aind 

■ an  American  group  on  the  side.  Miss 

j Kaufman  proved  to  have  a small1 
voice,  slightly  blurred  at  times,  and 
j somewhat  husky  in  the  middle  notes. 

I Per  hap*  she  had  a cold;  perhaps  she 


' 


A.  C. 

AST  night  brought  the  second 
of  the  new  Soires  Musicales 
given  with  quite  as  great  a meas- 
ure of  success, 
quite  as  fash- 
i o n ah  1 e and 
even  a larger 
audience,  i n 
the  grand  ball 
room"  of  the 
Hotel  Biltmore, 
commencing  at 
the  newly- 
planned  hour 
of  9:15. 

C a brilovitch 
played*  as  did 
Hans  Kindler, 
and  Helen 
Stanley  sang, 

G abrilovitch  wie'helen Stanley 
accompanying  both  Mr.  Kindler 
and  Miss  Stanley.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  that  of  drawing  room 
music  at  a private  house  but  on 
a much  larger  scale.  There  was 
a touch  of  the  musical  salon  of 
Paris  of  the  present  day  that 
was  much'  appreciated  and  en- 
joved  by  the  large  audience  that 
numbered  many  prominent  per- 
sons. 

/ y f 4 r * 


i Goldmark,  which  was  played  for 
I first  time  in  public  from  the  au-thor’s 
i manuscript.  But  a spirit  by  nature 
i critical  and  censorious  might  have 
I been  attuned  to  amiability  by  the  in- 
j teresting  character  of  the  composition, 
i the  beauty  of  its  themes,  the  ingenuity 
of  its  workmanship,  the  splendid  man- 
ner in  which  the  composer  achieved 
an  object  which  challenged  patriotic 
pride.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  quite  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  that  has  yet 
been  accomplished,  the  most  dignified  I 
and  purely  artistic  in  aim. 

The  notions  of  form  which  Mr.  Gold-  ' 
mark  had  in  mind  need  not  be  inquired 
into.  It  may  be  that  the  Hungarian  L 
blood  which  is  his  inheritance  prompted  ' 
him  to  do  for  Afro-American  folksong 
melodies  something  like  Liszt  did  when 
in  his  pianoforte  rhapsodies  he  at- 
tempted to  turn  Magyar  tunes  to  epical 
use.  At  any  rate,  if  one  wished  to  do 
so  Mr.  Goldmark  seemed  to  have  given! 
him  the  privilege  of  considering  his 
niece  as  a succession  of  Lassu  and 
Friss  and  again  Lassu  and  Frigs, 
made  up  of  themes  drawn  from  the 
folk  tunes  which  the  negroes  of  Amer- 
ica created  in  the  days  of  slavery.  The 
tunes  were  not  used  in  their  entirety, 
but  portions  of  them  as  thematic  mate- 
rial. The  themes  were  submitted  to 
simple  exposition,  to  varied  illustra-l 
tion,  by  augmentation,  diminution,  vari-1 
ation,  contrapuntal  combination,  by 
scores  of  the  devices  known  to  trained] 

and  gifted  composers,  but  alwayB  with 
the  purpose  ,of  publishing  beauty  in 
view.  Their  nature  deserves  more  ex- 
tended description  than  we  have  time 
or  space  for  now,  and  shall  receive  it 
soon.  Now  we  can  only  add  that  the 
music  made  a profound  impression  of 
delight,  and  that  after  Mr.  Stransky 
had  received  the  grateful  plaudits  of 
the  audience  (superb  in  numbers)  and 
the  composer  had  bowed  his  acknowl- 
edgments from  the  conductor’s  box  in 
the  balcony  he  was  called  again  and 
again  to  the  stage,  where  he  insisted  on 
sharing  his  honors  with  Mr.  Stransky 
and  the  band. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


die’’  and  a song  found  some  years  ago' 
by  Mr.  Goldmark  in  a magazine  article 
and  there  said  to  be  one  stppg  by  Ten- 
nessee negroes  while  working  on  a1 
rivgr, 

Mr.  Goldmark’s  composition  nat- 
urally evades  serious  purpose.  Its  aim 
is  a picturesque  series  of  melodies 
with  sharply  contrasting  rhythms  and 
the  clearly  marked  racial  character 
which  appeals  to  Americans.  It  evefl 
runs  frankly  into  the  artistic  equiva- 
lent of  jazz  when  that  is  suitable,  and! 
(ts  alteration  of  moods  of  melancholy  | 
and  excitement  is  skillful.  The  climax  I 
is  reached  in  a coda  of  vigorous  move- 
ment and  riotous  exuberance.  The 
orchestration  shows  all  of  Mr.  Gold- 
mark’s  well  known  mastery  and  is  re- 
plete with  color.  The  -audience  re- 
ceived the  piece  with  demonstrations, 
of  pleasure  and  the  composer  rose  in 
his  box  to  acknowledge  the  long  con- 
tinued plaudits. 

The  Schumann  concerto  is  always, 
good  to  hear,  and  especially  so  when  it 
is  performed  by  such  a master  of  the 
keyboard  as  Mr.  Hofmann.  He  brought 
to  the  work  last  evening  his  consum- 
mate- command  of  touch,  of  rhythm 
and  of  tone  color.  His  reading  was 
contingent  but  d[eeplk'  sympathetic, 
and  in  the  finale  particularly  compel- 
ling. Tile  admirable  accompaniment' 
provided  by  the  orchestra  undeg  the 
baton  of  Mr.  Stransky  was  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  performance.  The 
Weber  overture  also  was  excellently 
played. 

OPEJB  V AT  METROPOLITAN. 

‘'Aida”  .was  given  js  a special  ma-  nee 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Wayside  Day  Nur- 
sery at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  a popular 
performance,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Reth- 
berg  as  Aida,  Miss  Jeanne  Gordon  as 


‘‘Negro  Rhapsody’  hi 
Goldmark  Premier* 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

( nu,mn«l  TT-ll ) 

Last  night’s  concert  of  the  Phiihar 
monic  Society  (the  program  of  whicl 
will  be  repeated  this  afternoon)  strucl 
us  as  one  of  the  high  lights  of  th 
season  thus  far.  We  speak  with  mod 
eration  because  we  have  not  heard  al 
the  concerts  either  of  the  Philharmoni< 
Society  or  the  other  orchestras  and  in 
dividual  artists,  and  also  because  w 
needed  such  music  as  Mr.  Stransk; 
gave  us  to  straighten  out  the  tangl 
in  which  the  concert  of  the  City  Sym 
phony  Orchestra  on  Wednesday  after- 1 
noon  left  our  poor  wits.  Be  that  as  it 
the  orchestra  never  sounded  so 


There  was  another  American  nov- 1 
elty  on  tho  program,  this  time  a 
Negro  Rhapsody,’’  by  Rubin  Gold- 
mark.  Mr.  Goldmark  began  the  work 
in  1919  and  finished  it  last  summer, 
and  was  present  last  night  to  hear 
it  for  the  first  time  anywhere. 

The  rhapsody  is  based  on  seven 
themes,  most  of  them  of  Negro 
origin  and  all  of  them  of  Negro 
character.  The  authentic  airs  in- 
cluded four  Spirituals,  of  which 
the  most  familiar  were  “Nobody 
Knows  the  Trouble  I’ve  Seen”  and  j 
Sometimes  I Feel  Like  a Motherless 
Child,”  and  a tune  attributed  to  the] 
Tennessee  Negro  stevedores.  The 
other  two  were  of  the  composer’s 
own  devising. 

A detailed  analysis  of  the  musical 
structure  would  take  almost  as  long 
the  piece  itself,  and  would  be  of 
doubtful  Interest.  There  is  plenty  of 
scholarship  in  the  work,  but  one  need 
not  be  a scholar  to  enjoy  its  conta- 
gious tunefulness,  flashing  orchestral 
color  and  skylarking  rhythms. 

The  end  seemed  a trifle  over-ex- 
tended. The  Tennessee  tune  followed  j 
a beautiful  and  deeply  felt  working 
out  of  one  of  the  Spirituals,  which 
might  have  been  the  end  of  the  piece, 
and  the  abruptly  contrasting  mood  I 
lasted  a little  too  long. 

That,  however,  is  a detail.  The  j 
work  as  a whole  is  enormously  effec-  ! 
tive,  and  is  a distinct  contribution  to 
the  small  list  of  music  that  could  have  j 
been  written  by  an  American,  and) 
none  other.  The  audience  waxed 
noisy  in  its  appreciation,  and  Mr.) 
Goldmark  had  to  bow,  both  from  his 
box  and  from  the  platform.  De- 
bussy’s ’’Faun”  and  Chaikovsky’s 
’’1S12”  overture  concluded  the  eve- 1 
ning. 


i 


may, 


Ky  W.  .1.  HE.MJEnSOX. 

The  program  of  the  Philharmonic] 


delightfully  sonorous  to  us  as  it  did  l0ncert  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
last  night  nor  the  performance^  comprised  the  overture  to  Weber’s 


.\in,ieria  and  Edmund  Burke  as  hie 
King. 

Tina  Ruffo  appeared  as  the  captive 
Amoitacre,  singing  in  place  of  Auamo 
Diden,  who  sang  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Ruffo  sang  hisnart  well,  with  vigor-and 
I force,  and  won  much  applause.  In  an 
! other  respects  the  performance  was  a 
good  one.  There  was  an  enthusiastic 
i audls.m»  and  many  curtain  calls.  Mr. 

! Moraszoni  conducted. 

In  the  evening  “Romeo  aild  Juliette 
| was  given  to  a crowded  house,  with  Mist 
Boi'i  and  Mr.  Gigli  in  the  title  roles.  The 
cast  was  practically  the  same  as 
previous  performances,  with  Miss  .Hen- 
riette  Yl'al.sefield  as  the  nurse,  Guisoppe 
De  Luca  as  the  unfortunate  M ercu( to 
and  Leon  Rothier  as  Friqn  Laweiit,  -he 
principals  were  in  excellent  voice  and 
Miss  Bori  sang  charmingly.  It  was  a 
i smooth  performance,  excellent  in  many 
respects.  Mr.  Ilasselmans  conducted. 

] MISS  BORDONI  GIVES  RECITAL. 

Actress  Appears,  Successfully  is 
New  Field. 

Miss  Irene^Bordoni,  known  as  a singer 
in  musical  comedy,  gave  a costume  re- 
cital of  French.  Spanish  and  American 
songs  vesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  She  had  given  recitals  in  Pans 
but  this  was  her  New  Fork  debut  in 
this  field.  Her  program,  for  fhe  larger 
part  given  in  French,  included  popular 
Parisian  songs,  Spanish  songs  by  Nieto 
and  Padilla  and  popular  American 
songs,  such  as  Darewski's  "It  ")  ou 
Could  Care  for  Me."  It  will  be  se«n 
that  the  entertainment  savored  of  the 
cafe  chantant  and  not  of  a more  con- 
ventional song  recital. 

Taking  the  affair  for  what  it  was 
much  recreative  enjoyment  was  Pu- 
nished MUe.  Bordoni's  vocal  assets— 
Her  voice  is  a light  soprano— are  very- 
frail.  She  is  more  the  interesting 
dtseuse.  She  was  charmingly  attired  in 
j^ownfi  by  lesding'  Da.risi&.n  and  * cw 
York  modistes.  Her  stage  bearing  was 
airy  and  graceful;  her  facial -play  and 
range  of  gesture 


of  vitality  and  euphony, 
overture  to  “Euryanthe” 


admirable  and 
enunciation  clear  and  effective.  _ 
English 

had  " been  "Euryanthe,’’  Schumann's  concerto  fori  .French  and  Spanish  numbers 


played  and  Schumann’s  pianoforte  con-  piano  and  orchestra.  Rubin  Goldmark’s 
certo,  with  Mr.  Josef  Hofmann 
making  all  our  senses  flock  into  our  ears 
by  his  performance  of  the  solo  part,  lU>on_Ot 
we  were  willing  to  permit  M.  Darius  -‘1812’’ 


\ Negro  Rhapsody.”  Debussy’s  “After- 
a Faun"  and  Tschaikowsky’sl 
overture.  The  pianist  xvasi 
Milhaud'  and  hTs  Six  to  go  on  d°inK  Josef  Hofmann.  Mr.  Goldmark’s  com- 

KUvS  is:  x ‘pi;.v\d.5ti.vKprt.po«.i...  ™ *»«  »>■  •*«  »■« «« 

their  iconoclastic  hands  off  the  scores  jn  public  It  is  a rnapsooy  in  wmen 
of  Weber,  Schumann  and  the  rest  o^tlle  nlUsicjan  utilizes  negro  tunes  even 
the  classics,  classic-romanticists,  ro-  to  the 

manticists  and  neo-romanticlsts  downwnen  ..ome  or  v 

! ,„  m.hiiBRv  and  TschaikoffBky,  who  pro-  suspicion  of  being  the  products  of 

iut 

Mr.  Goldmark  has  declared  that  he  is 


her 


gram  -the  "Afternoon  of  a Faun”  an 
the  overture  “1812” — despite  the  musi 
i cal  claptrap  of  the  latter  piece.  W 
did  not  fool  in  the  least  bit  rcactior 
ary  or  ill  disposed  toward  any  moo 
ern  type  of  beauty  deserving  tho  nam 
in  its  most  liberal  construction. 

Naturally  we  listened  in  an  un 


pot  interested  in  their  history,  but 
only  in  their  musical  quality. 

The  tunes  cvnptoyed  are  "Nobody 
knows  de  trouble  I’ve  seen,”  “O  Peter, 


before 

singing  them,  and  sbo  cadenced  these  J 
little  stories  with  some  up  to  date  « 
American  slang  phrases.  Burton  Brown 
at  the  piano  proved  a good  accompanist  , 
and  be  also  played  some  solos.  Tho  | 
audience  was  very  responsive. 


Mme.  Homer  and  Daughter’s  Reclta 

Mme.  Louise  Homer,  returning  fron 
a series  of  guest  appearances  with  th| 
Chicago  Opera  Company  l« 
tore"  and  “Samson  et  Dalila,  *1 
be  heard  at  Carnegie  Hall  tomorr 

afternoon  in  a ° * 

and  duots  with  her  daughter, 


the 


orano.  Mrs.  U>uise  Horn?.'  Stirre.  Th 
,P. o artists  are  making  a concert  tot 
of  six  weeks,  ranging  from  here  to  t 
inearer  cities  of  tho  Midale  we-t.  *l 
tomorrow  opens  the  proprra 


ln i.an  ttH  SO  ring  dem  bells,”  "Religion  is  a fo^- 
C"Xcgrr,y  Rhap  tune,”  "Sometimes  I feel  like  a moth- 


evening, which  was  ... 

a local  composer,  Mr.  Rutm  erjes3  child,” 


Hmner  tomorrow  opens  --  - - 

with  the  contralto  Air  from  Orpheu.. 
one  of  her  favorite  rOles  formerly  at  tl 
Metropolitan. 


"Oh,  when  I come  to 


Ldis  Palma  In  Violin  Recital. 

,1s  Palma,  a violinist  from  Chile, 
o program  which  he  played  In  tlie 
i amber  Music  Room  of  Carnegie  Hall 
I- st  evening  displayed  a technical 
Lowledge  of  a high  order,  although 
ere  was  variety  of  neither  tone  no 
mnn  The  program  Included  compost 
Sby  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Bach, 
reislen  Chopin.  Hubay  Shubert,  v'euV 
£££ and  Sarasate.  The  accompanl- 
ents  were  played  by  Maurice  Nadolle. 


2-0  r 3 

‘ Madama  Butter  f l 

„ R>  W.  .T.  H^XOER®\. 

| "Madama,  Butterfly''  was  .repeated 
| i-.tjthe  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
-veiling  with  Mine.  Florence  Fasten 
is  -the  Japanese  bride.  Edward  John- 


t here  was  an  m.lli  fcn-n^^Ha 

such  matters  that  -perplexed  and  dls-  | 
appointed  those  who  saw  in  the  young  , 
woman's  first  perforitaances  the  promise 
of  better  things.  , , 

She  played  Mer.dettssohn  s-  concerto 
with  an  abundance  or  dash  and  assur- 
ance: but  it  v.-as  not  on  interpretation 


In  the  current  aeries ‘at  ffiV-  MetropoTfta  n 
last  night  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 
Hospital.  There  was  a large  audience  of' 
the  composer’s  former  compatriots,  who 
aided  their  local  charity  by  buying  spe- 
cial souvenirs  and  flowers.  Fifteen  sing- 


; ' "5 


'ft 


An  “ all-Italian  ” day  included  a sold- 
out  matinee  of  the  popular  double  bill,  - 
Cavalleria,  ' with  Jeritza  and  Chamlee. 
and„  ‘ Paeliaccl.”  with  Rethberg,  Ed- 
ward Johnson  and  Ruffo. 


?S :i  j'  5TS  wer*  i"  ^t7  head;d'by  pTnsTl^ 

lapses  in  Intonation  and  a lack  of  finish.  | Howard,  Gigli.  Danlse  and  Dldur,  with 
In  Ernst's  concerto  in  I-’  sharp  minor.  Moranzoni  conducting, 
whose  chief  reason  for  being  is  bi.Hli-  " " ""  J 

crev  slid  exactitude  in  the  •xecution  of 
i its  very  numerous  technical  problems, 

* the  same  deficiencies  were  exhibited  In 
an  even  higher  degree.  She  played  be- 
! sides  these  three  arrangements,  one  by  try 
S lserself.  and  tyro  pieces  by  Harbony.  her  I 
||  master.  ! 

Her  performance  was  one  that  made  j 
the  admirers  of  an  undoubted  and  un-  t 
usual  talent,  that  evidently  etill  needs  : 
careful  guidance,  hope  that  it,  would  be  \ 
so  guided  and  made  fruitful  in  further  j 
development,  and  dissipated,  as  many  j 
of  its  kind  have  been. 


Miss  Augusta  Cottlow’s  llecital. 

Miss  Augusta  Cottlow,  whose  piano 
-..it  as  the  false  and  fleeting  naval  fj  playing  is  remembered  for  a good  many 
Lieutenant  an,i  Antonio  S.-otti  as  the  |l  years  in  New  York,  gave  a recital  last  , 
Consul  Rhomtcss.  This  catalogue  of 'j  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program 
facts  might  suffice,  were  it  not  that  | was  interesting  and  unconventional  and 
this  is  Mine.  Easton's  first  season  with  j; 

Cio-Cio-Rati  and  Mr.  .Johnson  comes  that  it  included  his  Norse  sonata.  There 
i n of  retirement  infrequently.  In  the  j kere  also  the  prelude  and  fugue  In  C 

- sharp  minor  from  Bach's  "Weil  Tem- 


lirst  place,  then,  there  are  many  kinds 
of  butterflies,  some  large,  some  small, 
some  of  almost  neutral  tints  and  some 
of  gorgeous  coloring.  So,  too.  there 
ore  many  kinds  of  Cio-CiQ-,f>a>i>t.  and 
none  of  them  are  just  right.  No  one 
looks  like  the  little  Nagasaki  maid, 
who  had  only  “quindici  anni"  when 
she. Went  to  be  married  to  the  glorious 
si  ranger  from  far 'across  the  seas. 

All  prima  donnas  have  failed  to 
look  the  part.  No  amount  of  clever- 
ness in  action  and  delivery  of  the 
lines  can  give  illusion  to  the  first  act, 
for  no  matter  how  true  it  may  be  that 
the  Eastern  woman  matures  young, 
she  is  still  a child.  When  the  second 
act  of  I he^ opera  is  reached  the  need 
for  the  illusion  of  such  youth  is  goiv-. 
The  woman  is  a woman,  a mother,  an 
anguished  soul.  The  maturity  of  life 


pered  Clavichord,”  (the  first  • book)  . 
Beethoven's  sonata.  Op.  Ill  pieces  by 
Chopin : three  bird  pieces.  Fannie  Dil- 
lon's “ Birds  at  Dusk,”  Palmgren's 
” Bird  Song.”  and  Liszt’s  account  of  St. 
Francis  preaching  to  the  birds:  and 

finally,  Liszt’s  “ Mephisto  ” waltz. 

Miss  Cottlow  is  a conscientious  and 
musical  player,  though  not  one  of  the 
highest  eloquence.  The  prelude  of 
fugue  by  Bach  were  almjrabiy  played, 
with  cleairness  and  rhythm.  To  the 
height  of  Beethoven's  last  sonata  she 
hardly  reached.  Her  interpretation  of 
MacDowell  is  well  known  for.  Us  en- 
thusiasm and  conviction. 


has  come. 
■ only  outlii 


me  the  first  act  -up  to  the  !e 
duet  can  be  confident  in  the  second. 

Mme.  Easton's  treatment  of  the  dia-  1 
loguc  in  the  first  apt  is  another  dem-  V 
onstration  of  her  remarkable  grasp  of  F 
She  gives  every  line  its  value, 
but  never  once  drops  the  manner  of  I, 
ingenuousness.  She  sings  the  phrases 
with  a line  perception  of  their  purpose 
and  with  a quality  of  tone  admirably 
suited  to  the  expression  of  their  mean 
ing.  When  the  broader  lyric  passagd: 
are  reached  the  beauty  of  her  voici 
and  the  finished  character  of  lieix  ar 
are -a  joy  to  every  musical  listener1 
She  indicates  the  emoiions  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  acts  with  intelligence 
and  dramatic  skiHyif  not  with  tragic 
passion.  In  the  end.  however,  it  will 
be  her  singing  that  lingers  in-  the 
mind. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a manly  and  fervent 
JJiiikcrtou.  He  was  in  good  voice  last 
night-mid  sang  well.  As  for  Mr.  Scotti 
there  he  is,  always  the  artist,  in  the 
picture,  impersonating  a charactei 
with  touches  deft  and  subtle*,  hut  leav- 
ng  on  the  memory  a clean  cut  im- 
iression.  Miss  Fferini'  as  Rusukl  and 
Mr.  Bada  as  (loro  added  two  valuable 
features  to  the  performance.  Mr. 
Moranzoni  conducted  and  the  audience 
was  a "Butterfly'’  audience — spread 
eagle  size. 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 
More  than  once  it  has  been  pointed 
out  in  this  column  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Liszt's  colossal  sonata  for 
piano  was  looked  on  as  chiefly  a piece 
for  nimble  fingers,  that  gradually  it 
dawned  on  pianists  that  it  was  also 
a brainy  work,  and  that  finally  the 
discovery  was  made  that  it  was  also 
a happy  medium  for  the  display  ot 
feeling.  Friedheim.  Paderewski,  Hof- 
mann, Olga  Samaroff,  and  others  have 
exhibited  it  in  this  tnpie  aspect;  and 
that  was  wha..  once  more,  Ernest 
Hutcheson  did  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  all-Liszt  recital  which  closed 
his  series  of  five  gi\-n  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “The  Great  Masters  of  Piano- 
forte Music.” 

It  is  a great  sonata;  concerning  it 
Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  ns  being  "be- 
yond all  conception  beautiful,  great, 
lovely;  deep  and  noble;  sublime  even 
as  thyself.”  Mr.  Hutcheson  rose  to 
the  sublime  climaxes;  he  brought  out 
the  deep  feeling  in  the  andante  sos- 
tenuto;  he  made  the  profound  and 
complicated  work  clear  to  all  and  was 
rewarded  by  thunders  of  applause. 

His  other  numbers  were  the  "Sonetto 
di  Petrarca”;  the  Fun6rWi!les  (which 
does  not  show  Liszt  at  his  best  except 
iu  the  climax,  which  is  truly  orches- 
tral); the  concert  6tude  In  F minor; 
the  Legend  of  St.  Francis  Preaching 
to  the  Birds,  and  the  Thirteenth  Rhap- 
sody. Mr.  Hutcheson's  pamphlet  de- 
scribing his  series  is  a valuable  docu- 
ment for  students.  Presumably  he 
would  forward  it  to  any  one  if  ad- 
dressed at  Steinway  Hall. 

Liszt  was  also  on  the  programme  of 
Harold  Bauer’s  second  recital,  given 
on  Saturday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall. 
He  ended  it  with  the  great  "Mephisto 
Waltz,”  all  the  charm  and  diablerie  of 
which  he  brought  out  in  the  most 
fascinating  way.  It  was  preceded  by 
Debussy’s  “Estampes,”  and  he  also 
played  the  great  Schumann  sonata  in 
G minor,  C&sar  Franck's  "Prelude, 
Fugue,  and  Variations.”  two  Chopin 
pieces,  and  a partita  by  Bach  (in  B 
flat),  transcribed  from  the  harpischord 
by  Mr.  Bauer  himself. 

pean  trip,  and  this  was  his  second  re-  Thibaud  and  Others 

cital  this  season,  and  in  the  material  • 

as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  offering  ; One  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts 
ic the  artist.  Or  which  linger  in  the  memory  was  given 
him  we  are  tempted  to  say  as  1’ope —  * I * * * *  6 
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Bauer  Plays  J 


Hutcheson  Heard  in  lnsai 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  tote  -editions) 
With  Harold  Bauer  giving  a concert 
at  Town  Hall  and  Ernest  Hutcheson 
Completing  his  series  of  historical  re- 
citals at  the  Aeolian  yesterday  after- 
noon, there  was  no  place  in  the  minds 
of  lovers  of  pianoforte  music  for  the 
mediocrities  that  pound  out  their  little 
messages  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  in  those  places  between  October 
and  June.  Mr.  Bauer  had  been  heard 
before  since  his  return  from  a Etiro- 


Misa  tfDa  Rlibinatciii's  -Recital, 
j Miss  Erna.  Rubeinstetn,  young  violinist 
who  was  brought  over  to  America  by 
j Mr.  MengelUeig  last  year,  showed  pre- 
jcocio.ua  talent  iof  a promising  sort  at  that 
time:  talent  that  is  to  be  serene(  not 
rare,  but  that,  when  it  surviv'es  into 

I adult  life,  is  the  material  of  which 
artists  are  mafie,  great'  and  also  less 
great.  She  gave  a recital  last  evening 
in  t'arnegie  Hall,  at  which  she  seemed 
to  show  that  sbe  has  not  fully  main- 


said  of  Addison: 

"Ho  from  the  iaste  obscure  reclaims 
our  youth 

And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of 
truth.” 

lie  gave  us  some  Bach  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  concert,  but,  not  organ 
music  reduced  to  the  idiom  of  the 
pianoforte  nor  harpsichord  music  am- 
plified so  that  it  might  speak  the  speech 
of  the  thunderous  concert  grand.  It 
was  the  Partita  in  B-flat  transcribed  . 
for  the  modern  instrument  to  retain 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  original 
character. 

There  was  left  a suggestion  of  the 
short,  crisp  tone  of  the  clavier  of  two 
centuries  ago  (a  ‘ scratch  with  a tone 
at  the  end  of  it.”  as  somebody  once 
described  it),  but  with  the  rounder, 
fuller,  more  luscious  voice  of  the 
' pianoforte,  and  in  the  performance  a 
retention  of  the  grace,  elegance  and 
clarity  which  summed  up  most  of  what 
was  looked  upon  as  excellence  in  per- 
formance in  that  day.  The  effect  was 
delightful  and  we  are  perhaps  captious 
when  we  say  that  we  think  it  did  not 
have,  all  the  variety  of  charm  which  it 


more  limpid  or  lucid.  That  would 
scarcely  be  possible.  But  the  harpsi- 
chord had  mechanical  contrivances 
which  gave  it  a number  of  effects  which 

are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  piano- 

nod  the  level  upon  which  she  disclosed  - for\P’  *.uch  “s,the  ufe  of  different 


herself  laAL  season. 

The  talent  of  such  young  people  needs 
cgreful  conservation  and  nourishment. 
It  is  not  put  to  the  most  profitable  use— 
the  most  profitable  in  the  long  run,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  future— by  being 

kept  on  tire  ccinceit  stage  and  exercised 
continually  be/tore  the  public.  All  this 
has  become  an  told  story  to  concert  goers 
with  a memory  p but  it  is  one  whose  les- 
sons a i:o  not  tr-uyh  regarded. 

Miss  Rubinstein,  she  stood  upon 
the  platform  last  evening,  seemed  young 
in  years.  She  is  .near  a year  older  than 
when  she  first  pi  Etyed  in'  New  York,  but 
there  was  not  a Avar's  gaitl  in  the  skill 
and'  maturity  vvfijh  which  she  played. 

.There  were  the  da  tali  and  the  aplomb  of 
last  year:  but  thfire  was  at  least  no 
greater  ripeness  pf  understanding  or 
conception ; there  "was  a less  concern 
for  the  finer  aspects  of  style  and  a 
fallimr  off  in  technical  correctness;  and 


In  1905,  when  Jacques  Thibaud  played 
the  greatest  of  the  Saint-Saens  vio- 
lin concertos  under  Colonne,  who  was 
here  as  visiting  conductor.  It  was  a 
performance  full  of  grace,  charm, 
pcetry,  exquisite  expression.  That 
was  nearly  two  decades  ago,  but  M. 
Thibaud  is  still  a young  man,  and 
plays  like  one.  He  gave  his  second 
recital  yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall  to 
a delighted  audience.  The  programme 
might  have  been  improved  by  the 
omission  of  Beethoven’s  early  sonata, 
opus  12,  No.  1,  which  is  rather  poor 
stuff  for  so  great  a man;  but  it  was 
wonderfully  played  by  the  French  vir. 
tuoso  and  so  was  Lalo's  “Symphonie 
Espangnole,'  which  followed  it.  The 
programme  also  included  works  by 
Chausson,  Weber,  Passe,  and  Saint- 
Sai-ns. 

At  the  same  hour  George  Meader 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  gave 
a recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  which  once 
more  demonstrated  his  command  of 
vocal  styles  and  his  general  musical 
intelligence. 

Leo  Schultz  had  two  ovations  at 
yesterday's  Philharmonic  concert  in 
Carnegie  Hall — one  when  he  came  on 
the  stage  to  play  the  “Variations  on  a 


to  be  an  evident  Improvement  In  Us 
I flexibility  and  In  the  finish  of  her  art. 

It  is  perhaps  no  secret,  or  it  it  is,  an 
Ill-kept  one,  that  Mme.  Homer  spept 
much  of  the  summer  studying  with  Mme. 
Sembrieh,  her  neighbor  now  in  the  re- 
tirement of  Lake  George.  The  fact 
that  a singer  of  the  name  and  fame 
and  the  great  experience  of  Mme. 
Homer  should  find  that  there  was  still 
i something  to  learn  in  her  art,  even  at 
this  period  in  her  career,  and  should 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  it;  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  her  artistic  recti- 
tude and  ideals  and  her  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Stires  has  also  -advanced  in  hef 
art  since  she  was  heard  here.  The  voice 
Is  a light  soprano,  of  a fine  and  delicate 
quality,  that  has  gained  much  in  flexi- 
bility and  certainty,  while  the  singer  has 
mastered  something  of  the  matter  of 
style.  There  were  times  yesterday  when 
(She  was  not  certain  of  her  intonation 
, in  her  higher  tones.  But  there  was  much 
that  was  beautiful  in  her  performance, 
a feeling  for  legato  as  tn  the  duet 
“ Sull,  aria  " from  Mozart's  ” Marriage 
of  Figaro,”  and  much  skill  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ” divisions  " or  florid  pas- 
sages of  the  air  " Rejoice  Greatly  " 
from  ” The  Messiah.”  T 

She  was  heard  to  advantage  in  John 
Carpenter's  clever  song.  ” Don’t  Care  ” 
—more  so  than  in  Brahms’s  “ Bot- 
schoft.”  She  challenged  some  cherished 
memories  In. attempting  Johann  Strauss's 
brilliant  waltz  song,  ” Vori  dt  Prirna- 
vera,”  which  she  sang  with  a delicate; 
tracery  of  Its  melodic  line  rather  than 
with  the  impulsive  and  contagious  en- 
thusiasm that  belongs  to  it,  yet  made  it 
really  charming,  too.  One  of  her  other 
numbers  was  her  father.  Sidney 

Homer's  setting  of  AVhittier's  ” The 
Lternal  Goodness.” 

An  unfamiliar  number  was  the  duet 
called  "The  Gipsies,”  by  Brahms.  It 
is  arranged  from  the  sixth  and  fifth 

Hungarian  Dances”  (originally  for 
four  hands  on  the  piano)  by  Mme. 
Pauline  Vlardot.  Garcia,  to  words  orJp- 
inally  in  French  by  Victor  Wilder.  As 
It  was  made  in  1S80,  during  the  com- 
poser’s lifetime,  it  presumably  had  ills 
sanction:  and  is  one  of  very  monv  dif- 
ferent arrangements  these  instrumental 
pieces  have  been  subjected  to.  It  Is 
cleverly  done,  though  the  arranger  found 
it  necessary  to  make  some  changes  lri 
the  melody,  and  was  sung  with  vivacity. 

Mme.  Homer's  singing  of  ” Che 
Faro.”  from  GlUck's  "Orreo,”  had  well 
remembered  nobility  and  warmth  of  ex- 
pression, and  there  was  spirit  in  her  de- 
livery of  Haydn’s  “ Mermaid.”  The 
trouble  that  Mme.  Homer  has  always 
had  in  respect  of  clearness  of  diction 
still  remains,  and  it  was  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  determine  even  the  language 
In  which  she  was  singing.  Her  presen- 
tation of  the  song,  ” Printemps  qul 
Commence.”  from  Saint-Satin's  ” Sam- 
son et  Dallla,”  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
audience,  and  in  response  to  the  ap- 
plause Mme.  Homer  added  Dallla's  other 
air  from  the  same  opera,  “ Mon  Coeur 
S’ouvre  a ta  Voix,”  to  greater  ap- 
plause. 

Mine.  Homer  also  sang  two  of  her  hus- 
band's settings.  “ From  the  Brake  the 
Nightingale  " and  ” Cuddle  Doon  ” in 
ttie  Scotcli  manner.-  A final  series  of 
duets  was  made  up  of  Cliansson's  “ La 
Nuit  ” and  " Per  Vail!  per  Bosehi,”  by 
Blangini,  master  of  saccharine  progres- 
sions. 
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Meader  Sings  New 


A 


had  when  the  composer  himself  played  1 1 Rococo  Theme,”  the  other  when  he 
it.  Not  that  Bach  could  have  made  it  | j had  played  ij.  It  was  an  all-Tchaikov. 


media  for  plucking  the  strings,  for 
doubling  the  unisons  and  adding  oc- 
taves. Nevertheless  Mr.  Bauer’s  Bach 
music  is  more  like  the  original  than 
that  which  \\e  ordinarily  hear  when 
in  the  “Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue” 
| the  pianoforle  is  made  to  give  our  the 
roar  of  mighty  thunderings  and  many 
1 waters. 

Through  Schumann’s  suavely  poetic 

“ANDREA  CHENIER”  SUNG. 

Giordano’s  Opera  Given  for  Benefit 
of  the  Italian  Hospital. 

The  Italian  Giordano's  four-act  opera 
of  the  French-  Revolution.  "Andrea 
Chenier,"  revived  by  Gatti-Casazza  two 
years  ago,  was  sung  for  the  only  time 


sky  programme,  including  also  the 
j "Romeo  and  Juliet”  and  the  Fifth 
j Symphony,  of  which  Stransky  invari- 
! ably  gives  a superb  reading.  The 
I house  was  sold  out.  It  will  be  sold 
I out  and  more  than  sold  out  next  Sun- 
| day — a Wagner  programme  and  ‘last 
appearance  this  season  of  Josef 
r J Stransky.” 

Uy  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


I Mme.  Homer  and  Her  Daughter  Sing. 

As  they  did  once  before,  not  so  very 
. long  ago,  Mme.  Louise  Homer  and  her 
I daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Homer  Stires, 

I gave  a joint  song  recital  yesterday 
i afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  was 
' a large  audience  that  pressed  upon  the 
j two  a most  friendly  greeting  and  that 

II  was  demonstrative  of  the  appreciation 
and  admiration  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  which  was  frequently. 

And  there  was  good  reason  for  it. 
Mme.  Homer's  voice  has  not  for  some 
time  sounded  so  fresh  and  vibrant  as  it 
did  on  this  occasion,  and  there  seemed 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

George  Meader,  tenor,  gave  a song  * 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Aeolian 
Hall.  When  Mr.  Meader  is  not  giving 
song  recitals  ho  is  engaged  as  a sec- 
ond tenor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  ; 
House,  where  his  art  is  exercised  to 
its  best  advantage  in  "Cosi  fan  tutte” 
and  his  uncommon  skill  in  character 
delineation  and  the  delivery  of  text  in  j 
such  a role  as  Guiliot  in  “Mainon.”  Iu  j 
days  now  past  this  singer  was  a mem-  1 II 
ber  of  the  opera  company  in  Stuttgart, 
where  his  recitals  of  lieder  were  re- 
garded as  important  events  of  the  I 
musical  season,  and  it  was  In  the  ( 
capacity  of  lieder  singer  that  he  madel 
himself  known  to  Xiw  York  before* 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza.  perceived  a largej 
element  of  usefulness  in  his  talents. 

His  program  yesterday  was  welll 
made  and  contained  some  new  and] 
some  interesting  songs.  Even  some  oil 
tile  new  ones  were  interesting,  as  ini 
the  case  of  Josef  Marx’s  “Seligcl 
Nacht,”  which  had  to  be  repeated! 
Two  songs  by  Emil  Mattiesen,  a youngl 
German  composer,  did  not  strike  thef 
audience  quite  so  . favorably.  Maxf 
Schillings  contributed  two  numbers 
"Wie  Wundersam”  and  "Maerchen.'l 
the  first  a good  lyric,  the  second  if 
halting  and  Ineffective  one.  Presently 
this  town  wil  1 hear  a whole  opera  b?| 
this  composer. 

The  final  group  r-n  Mr.  Meader'i 
program  contained  “A  Song,”  b| 
Charles  Bennett,  a very  good  producl 
turn  indeed.  It  was  redemanded.  H.  Cl 
Osgood,  who  is  figuring  more  fre 
quently  in  recital  lists,  was  reprel 
sented  by  his  “On  Eribeg  Island”  arj 
"The  Little  Brown  Tree,”  two  melod/ 
dus  songs  which  ought  to  beconf 
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By  De  e msTay  1 or 


i popular.  'me  nr. si.  group  consisted  of 
two  IIar.de!  numbers.  The  second  of 
! these  was  "Every  Valley  Shall  Be 
j Exalted,"  which  is  rarely  sung  with 
1 such  firm  breath  control  and  such 
correctness  of  phrasing  as  Mr.  Meader 
brought  to  'its  delivery.  The  second 
group  was  composed  of  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Hugo  Wolff.  The  whole 
recital  was  an  admirable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  well  cultivated 
art. 

Mr.  Meader  has  not  a rich  or 
sonorous  voice.  A singer  equipped 
with  such  an  organ  and  lacking  his 
vocal  finesse  would  fail  lamentably; 
but  he  is  able  to  chain  the  attention 
of  a discriminating  audience  by  his 
skill  in  vocal  technic,  his  intelligence 
in  its  use  and  his  unerring  artistic 
judgment  in  the  application  of  nuances. 
He  was  greatly  aided  in  yesterday’s 
recital  by  Dr.  Karl  Riedel,  a new- 
comer. whose  accompaniments  were 
most  delightful. 


TWO  STYLISTS. 

At  thfe  recitals  that  took  place  | 
• yesterday  afternoon  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  each  other  there  were 


Jacques  Thibaud,  violinist,  gave  a 
1 recital  in  Town  I bill  yesterday  after- 
noon with  Charles  Hart  at  the  piano. 
i The  program  comprised  Beethoven’s  D 
major  sonata,  opus  12,  No.  1 ; Halo’s 
• “Symphonie  Espagnole,”  which  seems 
to  be  inevitable  in  Sunday  violin 
music;  Chausson’s  “Poeme,’’  and  some 
briefer  numbers.  Mr.  Thibaud  is  not 
in  need  of  commendation  to  this  pub- 
lic. He  has  long  been  a familiar 
visitor  and  is  indeed  a well  established 
, favorite 

His  art  is  so  finished,  so  dignified 
and  withal  so  full  of  subtle  elements 
of  expression  that  an  afternoon  may  j 
always  be  profitably  given  to  listening 
to  his  playing.  He  was  heard  yester- 
day by  a large  audience  in  which  were! 
many  of  the  local  violinists  and  cel- 
lists, who  undoubtedly  found  their  hour 
and  a half  well  spent. 

MEMBERS  CONDUCT  SYMPHONY. 

Two  Take  Tarns  at  ‘Pop*  Concert 
in  Focli’s  Absence. 


audiences  that  contained  a plentiful  | 
sprinkling  of  students  and  profes- ' 
sionals,  as  well  as  the  usual  lay 
listeners.  That  was  because  both  re- 
citals were  given  by  artists  who  have 
much  to  say,  not  only  through  the 
music,  but  throug'h  the  way  they 
deliver  it. 

The  first  was  Jacques  Thibaud, 
violinist,  who  played  at  the  Town 
Hall.  Mr.  Thibaud’s  program,  while 
not  strikingly  unusual,  was  excellent- 
ly/ chosen  and  superbly  played.  He 
began  with  the  Beethoven  D major 
sonata,  followed  it  with  Haloes  “Sym- 
phonic Espagnol”  and  concluded  with 

Chausson’s  “Poeme”  and  shorter 
pieces  toy  Weber,  Passe  and  Saint- 
Saens. 

There  is  a wonderful  competence 
about  Mr.  Thibaud’s  playing.  Not  in 
^the  usual  sense  of  “good  enough,” 
but  in  the  sense  that  he  inspires  be- 
lief in  his  ability  to  perform  the  task 
at  hand.  One  hears  him  pla^  the 
opening'  bars  of  a wor  kand  settles 
back  with  a sigh  of  relielf,  secure ‘in 
the  knowledge  that  the  music  is  in 
good  hands,  that  the  player  will  not 
fail  either  as  technician  or  inter- 
preter. V 

He  t>layed  yesterday  with  a finely 
tempered  full  throated  tone  th(it  kept; 


Farther  uptown  at  the  Century  ! 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon,  ' 
Alexis  Coroshansky  stepped  out 
of  the  rank3  of  the  'cello  play- 
era  to  the  platform  of  the  con- 
ductor and  led  his  fellow  mu- 
sicians through  the  measures  of 
"Der  Freischutz”  Overture,  by 
Weber;  “Traumerei,”  by  Schu- 
mann, and  “Farewell,”  by  Men- 
delssohn (the  last  two  arranged 
for  horn  quartet);  while  Sepp 
Morscher,  harpist,  directed  the 
Symphony  C Minor,  by  Beet- 
hoven. 


The  features,  which  supposedly 
were  chosen  to  give  a popular  charac-  j 
ter  to  the  concert  of  the  City  Syin-  ; 
phony  Orchestra  in  the  Century  Thea- 
ter yesterday  afternoon,  were  two  ar- 
langements  for  the  French  horns  o: 
the  band  and  two  vocal  numbers  sung  j 
by  Greta  Torpadie.  Peihaps  the  I 
orchestral  pieces  might  also  be  set  ; 
down  as  popular,  for  they  are  played 
so  often  every  season  that  they  have  ! 
became  as  household  words  to  every  1 
concertgoer.  They  were  the  overture 
to  “Der  Freischutz”  and  Beethoven’s 
symphony  in  C minor.  1 he  jocund  < 
voices  of  the  horns  had  already  been 
heard  with  tine  effect  in  the  overture 
to  Weber’s  opera,  which  has  much  to  | 
do  with  German  forest  life,  but  they 
gave  much  obvious  pleasure  to  the 
audience  in  a setting  of  Schumann  s 
"Traumerei”  and  Mendelssohn’s  part- 
song  “The  Huntsman’s  Farewell.” 
French  horns  are  properly  and  beauti- 
fully called  forest  horns  iwaldorner) 
in  German,  for  the  orchestral  instru- 
ment is  a development  of  the  old  hunt- 
j ing  horn.  , .„ 

Miss  Torpadie  sang  "Ah!  fors  ^ e lui 


tempered  full  throated  tone  tllkt  kept;  Miss  Torpadie  sang  "An:  *»"**“*!  been  under  the  tuition  of  the  elder 

its  warmth  and -beauty  throughout  aUith  .ts  cabeletta  , Sempre  hbra  from  He,msberger  

wide  gamut  of  color  and  dynamics, ' bv  a our  head  an- 


- - liantlv,  but  was  sadly  hampered  by  . 

and  throughout  his  program  he  ais-  wrelc'bed  orchestral  accompaniment  i 
played  a comprehension  of  the  music  -she  displayed  nice  taste  and  sympathy 
and  an  authority  and  breadth  in  his  ;n  a Swedish  folksong,  ‘‘Fjorton  ar  tron 
readings  that  came  as  a benefice  after  .lag,"  set  down  on  the  program  under 
the  emotional  uncertainty  and  myopic  the  English  title  “When  I Mas  Seven - 

! literalness  of  the  average  flddLer  He  j,' fourteen,  seventeen  and  a 
was  lucky  in  having  an  exceptional  period,  when  the  lovers  were  as 

aid  in  Charles  Hart,  whose  Pia.no  ac-  inrjifferent  to  her  as  she  had  pre- 


. , indifferent  to  her  as  she 

companiments  displayed  a vitality;  vjous\y  been  to  them.  It 
and  understanding  far  above  the  av-  qUisjte  song, 
erage. 


With  Dirk  Foch  still  incapacitated  by 
an  operation  to  prevent  mastoiditis,  the 
City  Symphony’s  "pop"  concert  at  the 
Century  Theater  was  conducted  yester- 
day afternoon  in  turn  by  two  members 
of  the  orchestra.  Alexis  Coroshansky, 
cellist,  and  Sepp  Morscher,  first  hkrpist. 
Mme.  Greta  Torpadie.  soprano,  was  the 
soloist. 

The  program  comprised  Weber’s  "Der 
Freischutz”  overture,  led  by  (Mr.  Coro- 
shansky ; two  numbers  for  born  quar- 
tet, namely,  Schumann’s  "Traumerei" 
and  Mendelssohn's  “Farewell,"  in  which 
the  four  players  led  themselves ; the 
aria  "Ah  Fors  e Lui”  from  Verdi's 
“Traviata,”  and  a Swedish  melody, 
“When  I Was  Seventeen,"  sung  in  Swed- 
ish, and  Beethoven’s  fifth  symphony. 
Mr.  Morscher  led  the  orchestra  in  the 
accompaniments  and  in  the  symphony. 

Mme.  Torpadie,  who  is  seldom  if  ever 
heard  here  with  orchestra  went  out  of' 
her  sphere  somewhat  to  sing  the  oper- 
atic coloratura  number,  but  in  the  song 
she  was,  indeed,  charming.  The  audi- 
ence worked  hard,  but  all  for  naught,  to 
have  her  give  an  encore.  The  playing 
of  the  orchestra  under  the  unfamiliar ; 
conditions  as  to  leader,  was  very  credit-  j 
able.  The  audience  was  large.  At  next 
Sunday’s  concert  a request  program  will  j 
be  given.  j 

PHILHARMONIC  IN  CONCERT,  j 

Cellist  Is  Assisting  Artist  tn  j 
Tchaikovsky  Program. 

Leo  Schulz,  first  cellist  of  the  Phil-  i 
harmonic  Society,  was  the  assisting  I 
artist,  at  yesterday’s  Sunday  afternoon  , 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  in  Carnegie  j 
Hall.  The  program  was  devoted  to  \ 
Tchaikovsky.  Mr.  Schulz,  who  played  . 
the  variations  on  a rococo  theme  for 
cello  and  orchestra,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded before  and  after  Ills  perform- 
ance. Perhaps  there  was  a.  hint  of 
dryness,  a certain  lack  of  warmth,  In 
the  scherzo  passages,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  was  characterized  by 
freshness  and  buoyancy.  The  more 
lyric  passages  were  admirably  por- 
'.rayed. 

Mr.  Stransky,  conducting  the  orches- 
tra, offered  the  overture-fantasia, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet.”  This  poetic,  com- 
posltion  with  Its  familiar  and  tender 
themes  proved  a popular  choice,  and 
the  color  and  poignant  sincerity  of  the 
music  were  well  brought  out  by  the 
orchestra.  Tchaikovsky’s  fifth  sym- 
phony closed  the  program. 


had  pre 
an  ex 

first  heard  at  a public 
concert  in  New  York,  we  fancy,  when 
i . Mme  Sembrich  included  it  in  her  folk- 

The  other  was  George  Meader  who  song  reettab,  In  the 
I sang  an  unusually  well  selected  pro-  the  0’verture  and  Sepp  Morcher 

gram  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Mr.  Meader  is  vocal  numbers  and  the  symphony, 
a standing  lesson  for  most  singers.  rphp  ],orn  player?  got  along  excellently 
His  voice  is  by  no  means  exceptional,  without  direction  of  any  kind 
either  in  natural  quality  or  produc- 
tion, but  his  perfect  diction,  m^sician- 


and  wreathed  smiles  ’ had  been  tricke, 
out  With  added  graces  by  Fritz  Kre.?- 
)»r.  - ! 

Recording — Not  Complaining 
We  are  not  oomplalning  because  of 
the  fact,  but  recording  it  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  season,  which  was  made 
doubly  interesting  by  the  coincidence. 

It  was  interesting,  too,  to  observe  the 
difference  between  Enesco  the  eom- 
poser  and  Enesco  the  V’rt"0®“.  . , 

^ve 

.XP°yea«-not  a“  intimately  as  we 
D'-rhans  but  sufficiently  well 
E&'.El.  toPs.y  that  we  did  not  «- 
nect  him  to  look  or  play  as  he  did 
Fast  night.  We  did  not  expect  to  see 
hear  himself  with  such  quiet 
nor  ” find  him  leaning  so 
heavily  upon  such  oldtimers  as 
iS?  and  Bach.  Neither  did  we  ex- 
pect, while  enjoying  ^ Jechrncal 
claritv  of  his  reading  of  them  C^eri 
looking  an  occasional  departure  *rord 
puritv  of  intimation)  to  discover  thajh 

SS’vSS  ."undid  .«  i < inndun.d  bjg 

asmuch  as  Mr.  Enesco  bad  none  of  h^  I 
music  on  the  program  it  m "°*  b\ 
fair  to  treat  him  from  this  point  of 
v1e^  yet  we  think  we  were  justified! 
in  PTBGctlnc  a further,  ft  more  sen*  ■ 
suouslv  beautiful  and  a better  balanced  . 
tone  than  we  heard.  We  were  a bit 
aggrieved  when  an  old  story 
Paris  Conservatory,  at  which  institu-1 
tion  Mr.  Enesco  studied  after .he had 
he  tuition  of  the  elder 
xieimo  u„6w  in  Vienna,  popped  into  I 
our  head  and  would  not  out.  One  of 
the  professors  came  to  Cherubini  one] 
day  with  a piece  of  news  which  ought 
to  have  saddened  the  rigid  old  con- 

tr“%nrt  Bord  est  mortr  ’Tetit  son 
petit  son!”  replied  Cherubini.  That 
was  all;  yet  Bord  was  the  finest  haut- 
boist  in  Paris.  So  last  night  the  com- 
ment kept  ringing  m our  head:  bit- 


tion,  out  iiTS  peiiecc  uicuuu,  uimiuoii-ii  There  were  quantity  and  variety  in  , , , , 

ship  and  grasp  of  song  style  make  M the  operatic  fare  offered  last  night  by  ( , * 8 8 . di  would  h*v< 

him  one  of  the  most  interesting  re-  I the  Metropolitan  at  its  Sunday  evening  | ; least  A big  audience  wouid  nav. 
..  ..  . ■ 1 with  acts  and  fragments  from  i 


| tie  tone,  little  tone.”  Neverthelest 
much  enjoyment  was  to  be  had  from 
Mr.  Enesco’s  playing. 

Audience  a Disappointment 

j It  was  regrettable  that  the  eudienc* 
J was  not  more  numerous.  Curiosity  tc 
see  and  hear  a musician  who  has  en- 
grossed a pretty  large  share  of  th< 
world’s  Interest  during  the  last  dec 


citalists  in  the  country. 

His  list  began  with  two  HJtendel 
arias,  “Sin  Not,”  from  “Saul,”  and 
the  evergreen  “Every  Valley,”  from 
“The  Messiah.”  The  second  group  of- 
fered Schubert  and  Wolf,  three  of 

each.  Another  German  group  offered*  uusuusmh  a ~ — , — - — ; , 

some  unusual  modern  songs  by  Joseph  prologue,  Mr.  Mardones  tlh<j 

Marx,  Emil  Mattieson  and  Max  Schil-  J j devil  in  question.,  and; ^fjnumphal 
lings.  Max’s  “Selige  Nacht”  wash 
possibly  the  best,  a ^Brooding,  deeply- 


Sir S,  I L 

Mardones  as  usual,  Mr.  Danise  as  Don 
Carlos  and  Armaml  Tokatyan  as  Er- 
nani;  the  Grail  Scene  from  “Parsifal, 
bringing  Messrs.  Schutzendorf  and 
Gustafson  as  soloists;  the  “Mefistofelc 


scene  of ' “Aida,"  bringing,  among 
; others,  Mme.  Ponselle  and  Messrs. 


felt  lyric  of  great  beauty.  Schillings’ 
"Maerchen”  was  light  in  texture,  but- 
indubitably  appealing,  and  Mr. 
Meader  sang  it  so  charmingly  that  he 
had  to  repeat  it.  • | 

Mr.  j\ reader’s  English  group  de-l 
serves  a word  to  itself,  for  it  suc- 
ceeded in  heing  reasonably  popular 
without  falling  into  banality.  lit,  in- 
cluded a lovely  bit  entitled  simply  “A 
Song,”  by  Charles  Bennett,  and  H.  O. 
Osgood's  “The  Little  Brown  Bee”  and 
“On  Eribeg  Islanifl.”  The  latter  is 
I a strikingly  successful  ballad,  captur- 
) ing  the  heart-searching  simplicity  of 
folksong  without  a suspicion  of  com- 
| monplace.  or  cheapness.  . 


i Harrold  and  Danise.  made  up  the  buL 
of  the  program,  while  the  orchestra 
1 had  the  “1812”  overture  as  its  sola 
number.  The  performance  reached  a i 
generally  high  level,  with  praise  flue  | 
i the  chorus  for  fine  spun,  careiully 
shaded  singing  in  the  “Parsifal  scene 
1 and  sustained  volume  in  the  last  long 
i notes  of  the  “Mefistofele”  prologue. 

| Mr.  Bamboschek  conducted  for  a sold- 
out  house. 


^ J 


9 


Z } 


few  bouquets  and  the  banners  of  Ru 
mania  and  the  United  States,  whic) 
took  place  after  the  artist  had  playe* 
Sint-Saens’s  “Havanaise.”  But  thoug' 
Mr.  Enesco  showed  devotion  to  his  ns 
tive  land  during  the  war,  he  is,  musi 
cally,  at  least,  more  a cosmopolita: 
than  a nationalist.  Born  in  Rumanit 
but  trained  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  h 
has  for  years  been  a peripathetic  vii 
tuoso,  and  when  we  first  heard  his  firs 
“Rumanian  Rhapsody”  we  could  fin 
no  sign  in  It  or  the  thought,  feeling 
social  or  national  life  of  the  peopl 
from  whom  he  Is  sprung.  As  we  r * 
marked  at  the  time  (it  was  in  Octo 
ber,  1913): 

“Its  tunes  suggest  neither  place  no 
time  and  their  treatment  nothing  mor 
than  the  reckless  ingenuity  of  a devc 
! tee  of  .a  latter  day  technical  tendenc 
in  orchestration  which  owes  nothing  t 
the  elegant  French  school  in  which  th 


ROYALTY  AT  ROME  CONCERT. 

Leopold  Stokovski  Conducts  Works 
of  Two  Old  Italian  Masters. 

ROME,  Jan.  21.— Throngs  of  music 
lovers  today  attended  a concert  at  the 
Augusteum  conducted  by  Leopold  Sto- 
kovski. The  Princess  Mafalda  with  sev- 
eral ladiee-in- waiting,  occupied  the  roy- 
al box,  while  Mayor  Cremonesi  and  sev- 
eral Aldermen  represented  the  munici- 
pality. Delegations;  from  the  leading 
music  'institutions  of  home  were 

P The"  conductor  was  applauded  for  bis 
masterful  direction  of  works  of  two 
Italian  masters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Lulli  and  Vivaldi,  and  received  an 
ovation  for  his  rendition  of  Tchaikov- 
ski’s “ Pathetic*  Symphony  and  the 
finale  of  Wawner’s  " Gotterdamme- 
rung.” 

Mrs.  Julius  Kayser  Gives  Muslcale. 

Muk  de  Jari,  the  Serbian  tenor,  Mme.  j 
Raymonde  Dclaunois  of  the  Metropiltan 
Opera  Company  and  the  Russian  Trio  | 
entertained  yesterday  at  a muslcale  at  , 
the  home  of.  Mrs.  Julius  Kayser,  lb  ■ 
East  Seventy-first  Street. 


i composer  received  h!s  training  and  a 
IT)  A "I  • little  to  the  best  examples  of  the  Gei 

Poor  /VlinieriPe  man  and  Russian  schools.  If  its  them. 
1.  'JHI  -T. UU1L1H proved  anything  at  all  they  prove 

-w-,  that  Rumanian  folksong  is  in  no  ri 

Greets  Enesco  ffsS. /S  A 

— ” song  of  the  peoples  with  whom  th 

Rumanians  are  associated  in  popula 
thought.  It  may  be  that  this  is  it 
uroud  characteristic;  that  it,  as  th 
people  fondly  and  proudly  imagin 
themselves  to  be,  is  of  Roman  descen 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

fjWp>«»»*uLJ!co»v  wsterOav*  -w«-eagI5»» ) 
A few  men,  true  to  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
preachment  that  “Duty,  duty  must  be 
done,”  who  attended  the  two  concerts 


done,”  who  attended  tV  two  concerts  , ‘"ecimens*  than  Mr.  Enesc 

given  in  Town  Hall  yesterday,  were  bas  employed  in  his  rhapsody  and 
not  permitted  to  fare  like  our  Cousin  different ’ 

Hamlet  on  “air,  promise  crammed.  . ^,hheemrha  odv  ls  a bewildering  bit  c 
In  the  afternoon  a pianist,  in  the  eve-  muslcal  “hilarity,  an  amarine  tour  d 
ning  a violinist  gave  them  solid  pabu-  j jorce  in  orchestration  and  rhjthmtt- 
lum  of  the  classic  kind  for  a little  eomhlnatiom  a garish  ^harmonic  pbar 
more  than  two  hours— seventeenth  a|1"na(fe  ther  we  have  heard  two  of  th 
and  eighteenth  century  music.  Either  | rh6pS0die8  several  times,  a Btring  oett 
one  of  the  chaconnes  which  Georges  (which  his  fellow  conntirman.  Knelee 

..  n i a i — f n YTUArd  in  lrlo;»  » 


Enesco  (recld  Eneseou)  played  in  the 
evening  would  have  furnished  forth  a 


sufficient  archaic  feast  for  the  ordl-  ^ in  E flat' played  by  the  Flonza*e^ 
, , . vt  i igqi  TrtP  fivmrmonr  ' 


brought  forward  in  i®16>.  * ®?lt 
nlaved  by  the  Boston  Orchestra  he 
in  November,  1919,  and  a 


nary  concert-goer,  but  Mr.  Enesco 
played  the  three  movements  of  Le- 
elair’s  Sonata  in  G major  which  pre-  i 
ceded  the  first  chaconne  and  the  four  i 
which  came  before  the  more  familiar  j 
chaconne  of  Bach’s  Partita  In  D minor 
before  be  reached  pieces  by  composers 
of  our  day;  and  when  four  of  these 
latter  came  two  of  them  were  Cou- 
perin’s “La  PrAeieuse”  and  a minuet 
by  Pugnani,  whose  "nods  and  becks 


tet  in  t.  nai 

in  November,  1981.  The  symphony  i 
E flat,  which  he  conducted  at  acor 
cert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra .1 
Christmas  week,  is  a recent 
He  is  a welcome  member  among  - 
many  foreign  visitors  and  iesa  likel 
than  some  of  them  to  work  injury 
popular  taste.  > * 

A New  Planiat  in  Becitar 

Mme.  Maria  Carreras,  a ®eweo® 
but  far  from  a novice  in  her  art. 


k 


pianoforte  recital  in  “Town  MrJ“ j?"”  1 Her  program  kept  faith 

<rday  afternoon.  She  ia  an  ua""7  I accepted  virtuoso  pattern— u Scarlatti 
■e  believo,  trained  by  Signor  Sgomban.  ..paat0I.ftlC(..  \V.  V.  Bach’s  organ  con- 
•ho  has  played  for  a space  Ml  a corto  in  D minor,  transcribed  by 

America  and  Mexico  sin«< I UMt  pieces  (the  10«h 

Eastern  Hfemlsphere ■ tliaA  123d  "Sonettl  del  Petraroa"  and 

fere  an  Carreflo,  whose  memory  is  conciuding  group  of  Chopin  that  in 
ivokcd  by  her  name;  but  there  was  a ■ eluded  tho  A Ant  hallndc  and  the  A 
Iner  quality  In  the  style  disc  osc ! minor  mazurka. 

Tauaig’s  transcription  she  played  brilliantly  throughout, 

•Pastorale"  her  middle  group  with  an  unfailing  technical  command 

frCtw  7of  the  impty  maundering  to  and  an  authority  and  breadth  of  style 
which  Liszt  attached  the  name  of  that  placed  her  definitely  as  an  aitlst  | 
Petrarch,  and  a third  supposedly  in-  l0  bo  taken  seriously, 
iplred  by  a reading  of  Dante.  - «■  . 


tF 

By  KICK 


ABI)  ALDRICH. 


Such  inspiration,  wa  fancy,  m 
have  come  from  the  perusal  of 


might 
perusal  of  any 
newspaper,  a “Prediction  du  Doeteur 
Percy  Grant”  or  a “Roman  de  Don 
Marquis."  Nevertheless  Mme.  Carreras 
ia  an  artist  of  a high  and  dignified 
type,  with  splendid  technical  and  in- 
tellectual equipment.  Before  the  con- 
,]/  ventionalities  of  L’.Bzt  and  Chopin  she 
gave  her  hearers  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  think  about  a Gigue  by 
Graun  and  a transcription  made  for 
her  by  M.  v,  Zadora  of  an  organ  con- 
cert in  D minor  attributed  to  Wilhelm 
Friedemann  Bach.  The  character  of 
the  great  Johann  Sebastians  oldest  and 
most  talented  son  has  made  critics 
skeptical  about  the  authorship  of  soma 
of  the  works  which  have  come  to  us 
with  his  name  , attached.  mlhelm 
Friedemann,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  learn  lately,  did  not  hesttate  to  at- 
tach his  name  to  this  organ  transcrip- 
tion by  his  father  of  an  original  con- 
certo grosso  by  Vivaldi. 

W.  J.  HEA  DER  SOX. 

Georges  Eneseo,  the  distinguished 
umanian  composer,  gave  a violin , 
eci*al  last  evening  jn  Town  Hall.  Mr.  j; 
■Inesco  is  well  known  in  Europe  as  a 
olo  artist  and  enjoys  the  l^onor  of 
■eing  court  violinist  to  the  most  beau-  1 
iful  of  queens.  From  his  program  of 
ist  evening  one  might  infer  that  her  ) 
dorable  majesty  is  exceptionally  i 
artial  to  the  classics  and  in  particu-  | 
ir  dotes  on  Bach.  But  it  may  be  that  j 
He  chamber  concerts  in  the  royal  j 
alace  of  ByKharest  are  enlivened 
ith  a greater  proportion  of  modern  \ 
elicacies  than  the  audience  heard < 
ist  evening. 

Mr.  Eneseo  performed  first  the  G i 
lajor  sonata  of  Locatelli.  with  Sandor  j 
as  at  the ' piano.  After  that  he  j 
layed  the  whole  of  Bach’s  D minor 
irtita,  which  is  unaccompanied.  The 
st  movement  of  the  five  is,  the 
i miliar  chaconne,  which  is  generally 
it  to  be  as  much  of  the  composition 
5 any  ordinary  music  lover  can 
isimilate  in  one  evening.  Last 
ight’s  assembly  was  not  ordinary. 

•was  extraordinary.  It  with  with-  , 
it  colds.  No  one  coughed  in  the 
hole  course  of  the  partitq.  This 
as  a biece  of  virtuosity  in  listening 
hicii  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass 
ithout  record. 

Mr.  Eneseo  has  undoubtedly  had 
jmch  praise  as  a violinist,  but  not  as  jj 
wizard  of  the  bow.  He  is  not  a great  ; 
?rformer.  His  tone  is  thin  and  rough 
id  generally  coid,_and  hjs  bowing-  is 
>metimes  careless.  But  his  playing 
the  sonata  snd  the  partila  proved 
m to  be  an  ardent  music  lover  and  a 
ose  student  of  style.  He  gat  e real 
adings  of  the  works,  readings  which 
vealed  the  workings  of  a thoroughly 
usical  mind  throbbing  with  affection 
i the  creations  of  the  old  masters, 
wide  range  of  dynamics,  including  a 
anissimo  that  would  have  made  De 
ichrnah  wild  with  envy,  and  a splon- 
Uy  vital  rhythm  were  salient  fea- 
res  of  his  art.  an  art  which  despite 
certain  want  of  finish  had  both 
pth  and Jireadtli. 

The  other  numbers  on  the  list  w ere 
ine-Saens  s “Havanaisc,"  Couperin’s 
a Preciense,”  transerbided  by  Krcis- 
: a moto  perpetuo  by  Nova'cek  and 
tempo  di  menuetto  by  Pugnani  in 
s Nreialer  version. 

By  Deems  Taylor  [ 


In  Aeolian  Hall  the  Norfleet  Trio  ( . Ceing  a - virwuw 
played  Smetana’s  G minor  trio  and  -hablo  meaning  of  ^ha fb™. 


(Icorgm  Eneseo’*  Violin  Recital. 

Mr.  Georges  Eneseo.  tlw  Rumanian  | 
muslclanl  who  conducted  the  Plilladcl- 
phla  Orchestra  on  Its  Inst  visit  to  New 
York,  having  shown  himself  as  com- 
poser and  conductor  on  trat  occasion, 
laat  evening  appeared  as  a violinist 
•t  a recital  in  the  Town  IJalL  Ho  es- 
tablished himself  nt  once  as  a master 
of  high  rank,  displaying  ’’quahtlcs  of  a 
remarkable  sort,  and  a self-contained 
Individuality  singularly  engrossing ■ 

Mr  Eneseo  Is  as  far  os  possible  from 
being  a ’’  virtuoso  ” in  the  more  undc- 


Brahni’s  In  B major.  The  group, 
which  halls  from  the  Southwest  and 
Is  composed  of  two  sisters  and  a 
brother,  displayed  an  adequate  indi- 
vidual technique  and  played  with 
commendable  sincerity  and  a smooth- 
ness of  ensemble  that  evidenced  con- 
siderable training  and  experience. 

* a • 

In  the  evening  Georges  Eneseo,  the. 
Roumanian  composer,  who  had  ap:  I 
peared  recently  as  guest-conductor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  made  his 
bow  as  a violinist  at  the  Town  Hall, 
playing  Leelair’s  G major  sonata,  the 
Bach  partita,  Saint- Saensls  “Bava- 
nalse”  and  some  shorter  pieces.  It 
was  surprising  to  find  nothing  of  h's 
own  upon  the  program. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Eneseo 
Is  said  to  have  considerable  reputa- 
tion abroad  as  a virtuoso  the  recital 
was  rather  a shojk.  For,  although 
he  played  with  an  evident* and  ad- 
mirable absorption  in  the  music,  he 
displayed  nothing  the  way  of 
technical  equipment  that  would  seem 
to  entitle  him  to  very  serious  con- 
sideration as  a performer.  His  tone 
was  rough  and  uneven,  and  he  made 
frequent  slips,  both  In  bowing  and 
intonation.  He  might  far  better  trust 
to  his  composing  to  make  his  fame 
secure. 

Another  trio,  and  a familiar  one, 
appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  the  eve- 
ning. This  was  the  New  York  Trio 
—Clarence  Adler,  Sclpione  Guidi  and 
Cornelius  Van  Vleet— performing  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Musicians’  Home 
fund.  These  admirable  artists  played 
Dvorak’s  F minor  trio  and  the  Schu- 
bert Opus  99  In  B-flat.  with  their 


mraDlo  rnrarmit  u.  ‘-7,  1 „„  in 

first  and  last  a musician  and  an  in 
terpreter,  dovotcil  solely  to  expounding 
music  and  not  at  all  to  tho  display  01 
bis  technical  powers.  These  nvIvLd^an- 
remarkable ; but  they  are  employed  en- 
tirely as  a moans  to  an  end.  ... 

Mr.  Enesco’s  point  of  view  was  Ulus 
trated  In  bis  program.  It  r01‘ta  nel 

none  of  his  own  compositions,  Wn lea 

some  of  bis  hearers  may  have  regictteci. 
There  was  a sonata  by  Leclair,  the 
French  composer  of  the  eighteenth  cen 
tury;  the  partita  or  suite  in  D mm°r, 
by  Bach,  tho  last  movement  of  which, 
the  chaconne,  violinists  are  /h-'V^tedto 
playing,  leaving  the  other  four  move 
ments  severely  alone.  Saint(  Sawis  s 

melancholy  and  Introspective 

two  of  Kreislor s arrangements# 
and  a ’’  Moto  Ferpetuo."  by  Novacek 
Mr  Enesco's  playing  Is  notable  “or  Its 
exquisite  purity  of  intonation,  ospeeiab 
ly  in  double  stoppings,  of  which  he 
Clair’s  sonata  is  all  eompact.  a 
as  Bach’s  suite  In  Which  they  al-o 
flourish  greatly.  His  certam.y  in  such 

deviation  from  The' pitchf^Vny  search- 

MS  with  a more  beau- 
tiful tone  than  his.  Sentuous  charm  Is 
not  Its  most  conspicuous  QuMity.  though 
it  has  marrow  and  masculine  vygro ' ■ and 
In  dynamics  Mr.  Eneseo  cultivate*  a 
v<-rv  wide  range,  being  especially  fond 
of  'an  almost  whispered  pianissimo. 
There  are  remarkable  freedom  am } H 
Ibility  in  his  bowing:  and  a % 

Ing  breath  and  finish  In  his  dcl1' e™an 
the  phrase,  as  well  as  a pregnan 

Si.™  umfoubte'cUy . a certain  auster- 
ity in  Mr  Enesco’s  playing,  he  is  very 
little  concerned  with  “ lascivious 

SfSSbSSSK.  OTW 
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sonata,  a strong  and  vigorous  specimen 
of  the  preclassical  period,  in  which  he 
showed  a large  and  generous  conception 

Sf,  SW8S  3SSJ&. 


bert  Opus  99  In  B-flat.  with  their  I ju°  p(."fornianCe,  delivered,  as  was  all 
accustomed  fluency  and  excellent  jj  j£at  Mr.  Eneseo  did .with  d^e^foma^f. 


tauslcianahip. 

• • » 

The  opera  was  “Rosenkavalier,” 
with  a familiar  cast,  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducting.  One  wonders  if  Strauss’s 
work  has  ever  had  three  more  beau- 
tiful voices  in  the  stellar  roles  than 
those  of  Florence  Easton,  Marla  Je- 
rltza  and  Elizabeth  Rethberg.  The  fa- 
mous trio  in  the  last  act,  as  these 
artists  sang  it  last  night,  was  some- 
thing to  remember  for  a long  time — 
an  unforgetable  moment  of  sheer  lov- 
llness. 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Hearing  three  piano  concertos  on 
one  program  is  like  attending  a per- 
formance of  a bill  of  one-act  plays. 

It  allows  no  let-down  for  the  atten-  I 
tion  and  sets  the  fiends  for  compari-  ! 
son  hard  to  work.  However,  there  is  j 
the  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 


repose  and  apparent  freedom  from  ef- 

quite  another  vein  was  tbe  same 
exhibition  in  the  modem  p^£s  on  his 

presented  in  a way  to  conjure  moods 

laatnot  muclf^xterna6!  brilliancy  ' or  al- 

pression  of  a musicianship  of  the  fmer 

£rti1en'was  well  assisted  by  Sandor  Vas. 
H After  the  "Hawanaise 

flag. 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

( R c/>V*fTr?"Tr  - irttr  ) 

"“''"‘“6  «“'=»  Pianists,  like  woes,  do  tread  upon 

wfth  tbeC  thS  ?U1Se«h  oner’s  heels,  so  fast  they  follow  in 

witn  trie  knowledge  that  one  hns’  a 

heard  the  main  p°art  of  the  show!  : Ztrin  :00"",  ^lar«  «ot  woeful, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  ’j  a f of  8 } Planists  of  the  excellence  of 

Yesterday  afternoon  Ernest  Schell-. I|  ^u'omar  Novaes,  but  they  come  in  such 
ing  went  to  work  with  the  aid  and  qil*ck  succession  that  it  is  difficult  to 
lonnivance  of  the  New  York  Sym-  j keeP  frack  of  them.  She  who  was  Miss 

lit  flD  vr  T1  n/vv.f  rv  twu«  n .1  — A 4 l pn 
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— axx-vy  xunt  oyra- 

liony  and  performed  at  the  Town 
Jail  a program  consisting  of  Beet- 
a oven’s  E flat  concerto,  Chopin’s 
iimilar  work  in  M minor  and  Liszt’s 
.0  flat  concerto.  It  was  a noteworthy 
stunt  for  fingers,  memory  and — audl- 
'■nce. 

Reno  Pollain,  who  conducted  the 
rchestra,  gavre  the  Beethoven  num- 
er  a typical  “stroug  man's  reading,” 
larked  here  and  there  with  a typical 
trong  man’s  tenderness.  It  was  so 


1 Hi  C 


lute 


the  day. 

led  from  yesterday's 
' editions.)  • 

'lie  musical  find  of  the  day  was 
ria  Carreras,  a Spanish  pianist 
0 has  been  playing  with  great  suc- 
s in  South  America  and  Mexico, 
! who  gave  her  first  New  York  re- 
yesterday afternoon  in  the  Tawn 

be  made  a striking  appearance  tn 
platform,  a sturdy,  green-clad 
re  crowned  with  a mass  of  steel - 
? hair,  and  she  soon  proved  as  ar- 
mg  musically  as  she  was  visually. 
Mme.  Carreras  has  a prodigious 
■'uique  and  a fine  command  of 


a v At  yy  0.0  BU~ 

orous,  healthy  and  of  considerable 
readth.  I\Ir.  Schelling  played  the 
manner,/ 




)los  after  his  traditional  manner,/ 
sing  a technique  on  the  fortissimo.4 
hich  made  them  resemble  the  old' 
Hakespearean  stage  directions  of 


I or  Senorita  Novaes,  but  is  now  madame 
something  else  in  domestic  life,  I 
*j  had,  we  believe,  been  absent  from  us  I 
for  nearly  two  years  when  she  came  1 
upon  the  stage  of  Aeolian  Hall  for  her 
first  recital  this  season  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

She  left  a gracious  memory  behind 
her  when  she  departed  in  April,  1921,  I 
and  was  welcomed  by  a large  crowd  of 
admirers  when  she  returned.  Whether 
anything  better  than  she  had  given  was 
expected  of  her  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
difficult  for  a pianoforte  player  to 
stamp  a really  great  and  distinctive 
mark  upon  her  work  in  these  days  of 
widespread  excellence;  but  not  so  diffi- 


ruucespearean  stage  directions  of  ",rs|,‘”u  excellence;  but  not  so  diffi- 

houts  and  murmurs  from  within”  n T°n  her  Pers,°nalit>--  The  young 

M ® m wuuln.  Brazilian  grew  to  her  present  stage  of 

? ,,  cadenc«  sent  bis  artistic  maturity  among  us.  and  the 


f . u hght&r  cadences  sent  his  artistic  maturity  among  us,  and  the 
nes  nquidiy  puttering  and  dripping  charm  which  she  has  exerted  over  the 
admirable  fashion  1 public  was  as  much  an  emanation  from 


admirable  fashion. 

The  Chopin,  work  produced  some 
'peclally  commendable  work  from 
;e  orchestra  particularly,  which  was 
Vtter  than  the  solflist  in  this,  for 
eir  lyric  strophes  vvex-e  rather  finer 
^calibre  than  the  somewhat  shallow 
. ©ct  from  the  piano.  The  closing’ 
jszt  work  was  something  to  listen 
i absently  with  an  ear  mostly  for 
jrtuosity.  ^ q 


puujiL  w«*o  ituicfi  an  emanation  irom 
herself,  her  amiable  appearance  and 
modest  bearing  as  from  her  music. 
Shat  charm  in  both  its  manifestations 
remains. 

Trifle  Too  Strenuous 
As  to  one  impression  made  by  her 
playing  yesterday,  gladsome  as  it  was 
generally  to  her  admirers,  it  may  be 
said  that  to  the  critically  disposed  ! 
(by  which  phrase  we  mean  those  who 
listened  to  her  playing  discriminating- 
ly with  an  exercise  of  the  aesthetic  fac- 


l ultirs  rmh<  1 than  tie  emotions  1 he 

] seemed f lot  he  inclined  to  follow  the 
| p ith  ujk  n which  many  of  her  sex  have  / 
entered  more  and  more  as  player,  of 
the  supposedly  startler  sex  have  ex- 
hibited a disposition  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  after  one  deplorable 
outburst,  no  longer  seeks  to  strain  the 
sonorous  resources  of  the  pianoforte, 
nor  docs  Mr.  Hofmann.  Messrs.  Bauer, 
Hnchaus,  Schnabel.  Rachmaninoff  and 
Hutcheson  (to  mention  a few  men  who 
are  giving  us  the  best  that  osn  be 
heard  in  the  field  of  pianoforte  music 
to-day)  never  did.  Perhaps,  because 
1 hey  arc  masculine,  they  do  not  think 
it  necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary. 

I There  is  no  music  which  demands  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  use  in  pitting  the 
strength  of  the  human  arms  arid  fin- 
J gers  against  the  thing  of  rigid  Steel 
I which  we  call  the  modern  concert  | 
grand  pianoforte,  whose  frame  is  enpa-  ! 
b|p  of  resisting  a tensile  pull  of  60,000 
pounds. 

1 We  do  not  say  that  Mme.  Novaes 
I indulged  in  anything  like  this  yester- 
' day,  but  we  fear  that  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  “Prelude,  Choral  and 
Fugue,”  by  Cesar  Franck,  and  again 
in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven’s 
last  Sonata  she  was  obsessed  by  the 
idea  that  the  expressiveness  of  the 
music  depended  upon  the  degree  of 
force  with  which  she  could  strike  the 
keys.  And  as  an  additional  agency  to 
the  same  end  she  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  damper  pedal,  with  results  that 
were  disquieting  to  at  least  some  of 
her  listeners. 

In  these  pieces,  and  more  disas- 
trously still  in  the  second  section  of 
Chopin’s  F major  Ballade,  which,  on 
the  whole,  she  played  with  ingratiating 
tone  and  beautifully  graded  dynamics, 
she  effaced  the  thematic  line  in  her 
desire  to  secure  power.  In  this  in- 
stance the  blame  aid  not  fall  cntiiely 
upon  the  use  made  of  the  pedal.  Dr. 
Hans  von  Billow  (of  whose  perform- 
ance of  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  Op.  Ill, 
we  cherish  a memory  which  we  hope 
will  never  be  effaced,  as  we  do  one  of 
Paderewski's)  once  remarked  that  a 
female  pianist  never  permitted  her  left 
jhand  to  know  what  her  right  hand 
(was  doing.  Miss  (or  Mme.)  Novaes 
yesterday  reversed  the  Biblical  ii 
junction' touching  the  giving  of  alms,1 
or  ignored  it.  Her  right  hand  may 
not  have  been  ignorant,  but  it  certain-  i 
]y  was  powerless  against  the  doings  of 
1 her  too  potent  left.  ' , ! 

But  here  we  are  pointing  out  only  j 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  defects  of  \ 
Miss  Novaes  in  a few  of  her  numbers  | 
?nd  ignoring  the  beauties  which  ap-  | 
pealed  to  her  many  hearers  in  all.  ; . 
Well,  she  is  an  artist  who  can  endure], 
such  discussion;  it  does  not  belittle 
her,  for  if  she  were  less  than  she  is 
the  questions  would  not  be  raised;  and 
they  belong  to  the  general  subject  of 
musical  interpretation.  The  pianoforte  i 
does  not  need  Amazons,  or  Anakim,  but  ! 
players  who  can  make  it  speak  the  ] 
speech  of  the  composers  as  they  in-  | 
tended  it  to  be  spoken. 

Besides  the  pieces  mentioned  the 
concert-giver  played  three  compositions,] 
by  Chopin  (one  of  them  an  insignificant  , 
prelude  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1918  and  as  yet  unpublished),  Blan- 
chet’s  “Au  Jardin  du  vieux  Serail,”  Al- 
j beniz’s  “El  Albaicin”  and  Liszt  s *‘Me- 
phisto  Waltz.” 

A Local  Violinist  in  Recital 
ti  Mr.  J.  Gegna,  a resident  violinist, 

1 i though  a Russian  by  birth  (as  might 
! have  been  guessed  from  the  character 
of  his  audience),  played  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  friends  and  to  their  piani- 
pfest  pleasure  at  a recital  in  Town  Hall 
j | last  nignt.  His  brother,  Max  Gegna,  a 
| violoncellist  now  on  tour,  has  been 
1 heard  here  in  public,  hut  we  can  re- 
i call  no  concept  in  which  he  figured  as  a 
i | solo  performer.  The  most  admirable 
I feature  of  his  playing  last  night  were 
('the  firm,  round,  full  tone  which  he 
drew  from  his  instrument  and  his  free- 
dom from  all  affectation  in  sentiment 
as  well  as  bearing.  These  virtues  went 
jj  far  to  exterminate  an  occasional  flaw  in 
hi.  fingering. 

Like  Mr.  Eneseo  in  the  same  room  on  j 
Mon  ay  evening  Mr.  Gegna  treated  his 
audience  to  a liberal  allowance  of  old- 1 
time  music — a sonata  in  G minor  byf 
.lean  Baptiste  Senaille,  Viotti's  Con- 
certo in  A minor.  No.  22,  and  the  Bachl 
Chaconne.  Of  these  compositions  that! 
of  Senaille  was  practically  no^el  to| 
New  Yorkers.  Its  composer  was  al 
member  of  the  court  band  of  Louis  XVI 
who  had  studied  in  Italy  with  Vitali.l 
It  proved  to  be  agreeable  music  with! 
all  the  earmarks  of  its  period — that  of! 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-J 
tury.  Having  done  his  duty  by  the 
classics  Mr.  Gegna  played  pieces  byl 
Levenson.  Gilman,  Mitnitzky.  Wieniaw-I 
ski  and  a transcription  by  himself  pre-f 
sumably  of  the  Russian  song  “The  Red 
Sarafan.”  Mr.  Harry  Kaufman  was  hif 
accompanist. 
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By  KIC1IARD  ALDRICH. 


'RusSTan  VIollnisFTTeari 

J.  Gegna.  a Russian  violinist  formerly 


J , Virgin**  “ , . | 

of  Kiev  and  Petrograd,  who  has  taught 


in  this  country  since  the  war,  gave  a 
recital  in  the  Town  Han  lajst  night.  Be- 
sides Bach's  chaconne  and  Wieniawski  s 
brief  etude-caprice  No.  8,  both  unac- 


Krnest  Schilling  in  Piano  Concertos.  1 i oriel  eiuuc-^H—  - 

Ernest  SehelUng.  who  has  ^ I ! ^“^conc^rto^VtottlVa^n^  bT 

peared  with  the  New  Yoik  Symphony 
and  the  Philharmonic  Orchestras  this 


man  a concerto  of  Viotti  and  sonata  by 
. SenatUie,  done  with  a scholar  » zeal  and 
sincerity  There  were  moments  of  in- 
dividual display  in  unfamiliar  modern 
works  one  Gerber’s  Red  Seraphin, 
Ranged  by  the  player  himself,  little 
pieces  by  Levenson  and  Mitnitzki.  and 
an  applauded  “ Berceuse  Slave ” by 
Gilman. 
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season,  started  yesterday  upon  a serious) 
and  exacting  undertaking— the  giving  of  i 
ix  series  of  three  orchestral  concerts1 
In  the  Town  Hall,  at  each  of  which  lie 
will  play  three  piano  concertos.  These 
nine  will  include  the  most  important  of 
modern  works  of  their  kind.  The  or- 
chestra is  the  New  York  Symphony,  un- 
der the  direction  of  its  assistant  con 
doctor,  Reo<5  Pollaln.  , nf 

BeethoveiVs  JS  in  S Metropolitan  Opera  House 

in  F minor  and  Liszt's  in  E flat.  Chop-  Applause  was  vociferous.  Bia- 

l"cteSahybp^i°8ts!aas  hu U.'conwanlon1,  voes  rang  to  the  rafters.  Men  and 
in  E minor;  a pity,  for  it  is  fu\lot  women  stood  packed  behind  the  01 

|i»j»  ~;i  “•  «*»•»’ » «» wac' 
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Then 
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\V.  J.  HENDERSON  . 

was  much  rejoicing  in 


last 


lubtler  Qualities  ot  . , , ,,  • 

It  would  be  somewhat  less  painful  If  i 
a similar  falling  away  of  interest  in  ■ 
Liszt’s  E flat  concerto  were  to  he  ae 
tected,  as  perhaps  it  is  to  be.  There 

would  be  a comfortable  resting  place 

for  It  by  the  side  of  Rubinsteins  D 
minor  concerto,  which  seems  to  have 
pretty  nearly  fulfilled  its 

Vs  for  Beethoven  s In  E flat Ital!.t^y 
as  much  alone  as  ever.  It  has  air eaay 
been  heard  this  season ; but  Mr.  Schel 
ling's  performance  of  it,  fittingly  Placea 
at  the  head  of  his  ambitious  scheme 
was  gladly  welcomed  and  made  a deep 
Impression.  It  was  full  of  passion  and 
power,  and  it  was,  like  those  o ( 

other  concertos  on  the  list,  as  brilliant 
as  the  acoustics 'of  the  hall  permitted. 
The  slow  movement  was  played  with 
profound  feeling,  with  an  espeoial  rich^ 
ness  of  tone,  and  the  whole  perform 
ance  was  one  that  disclosed  a deep 
penetration  into  the  work.  . 

> It  was  clearly  affection  for  a master- 
piece  that  moved  Mr.  Schilling  to  pu 
Chopin's  F minor  concerto  upon  his  list 


would  allow.  Two  hundred  or  more 
were  turned  away,  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission. Was  all  this  because  Mme. 
Amelita  Galli-Curci  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  season?  The  chroni- 
cler of  musical  incidents  would  like  to 
believe  it  was,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told. 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  "diva  ’ 
(a  singer  of  the  Galli-Curci  type  is 
always  called  “diva,”  while  imperson- 
ators of  Bruennhilde  never  are)  was 
only  kindly  and  assuredly^  not  enthu- 
siastic. She  was  welcomed  with  what 
Gilbert  would  have  called  “modified 
raptyre.”  The  audience  betrayed  no 
signs  of  excitement  until  the  duet  be- 


tween  Mme.  Galli-Curci  and  Mr.  Mar 
S!-0  of1  hfs  d’XmT  o?ethTcLntaMlc  tinelli  carle  to  a triumphant  conclu 
melodies— and  the  second  theme  of  the  sion  with  a prodigiously  powerful  and  i 

memo? tenor  tone  which  ,°Ut.  I 

grace  bestowed  upon  the  ornamentation  the  dulcet  voice  of  the  sopiano  aiv 

iv  rikrtnm  TOfld  SO  DrOQlfffl'l 


rfdi1  concerto^The'pun ty  and^sweltness  evoked  prolonged  applause  . 

of  the  composition  were  embodied  in  q The  opera, /Too,  had  a full  shaie  of 
particularly  charming  performance.  tjle  i10nors  of  the  evening,  for  into  the 

gladsome  night  came  trooping  back 
thoSte  lilting  sirens  of  the  vocal  past 
j “Quando  rapito,”  “Ardon  gV  incensi, 
“Spargi  d'amaro  pianto"  and  the  im- 
mortal sextet.^;  For  the  opera  was 
Donizetti’s  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor.” 


The  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (was  carry- 
ing coals  to-  Newcastle  In  undertaking 
the  journey  to  New  York  and  giving  a 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  There  would 
have  been  seven  orchestral  concerts  in 
New  York  this  week  without  theirs; 
enough,  apparently,  to  sate  the  appetite 
of  the  city’s  music  lovers.  Yet  there ^ 
was  a large  audience  present  at  the 
Cleveland  concert,  some  of  whom  prob- 
ably had  as  much  interest  in  Cleveland 
and  a Cleveland  institution  as  in  the 
music  they  heard. 

And  this  could  be  said  of  the  visitors; 
tli at  though  they  came  to  the  musical 
centre  of  the  country  that  hears  from 
seven  to  twelve  orchestral  concerts  a 
week,  they  presented  a program  that 
brought  forward  two  substantial  roches- 
tral  compositions  well  worth  a,  hearing 
that  none  of  the  local  organizations  have 
played  for  a good  while. 

These  were  Rachmaninoff's  second 
symphony  in  E minor,  and  Charles  Mar- 
tin Loeffler’s  dramatic  poem  " La  Mort 
<le  Tintagiles.”  As  for  the  third,  which 
completed  the  program,  Strauss's  “ Don 
Juan,"  so  much  could  not  be  said;  it  has 
been  served  to  New  York  audiences,  on 
& rough  estimate,  about  once  a week 
since  the  season  began. 

There  has  been  progress  on  the  part 
cf  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  most  of 
the  matters  that  make  for  fine  orchestral 
playing.  The  tone  of  the  orchestra  is 
Jn  every  way  better  and  this  is  espe- 
cially to  be  noted  in  the  strings.  The 
brass  choir,  upon  which  considerable  de- 
mands were  made  last  evening,  re- 
sponded to  them  nobly.  The  orchestra 
lias  also  appreciably  bettered  its  en- 
semble, in  precision,  of  attack  and  re- 
lease. in  the  homogeneity  of  tone.  Its 
playing  has  not  only  real  brilliancy  but 
also  something  of  mellowness  and  deeper 
beauty. 

For  this,  of  course,  the  conductor, 
Nikolai  Sokoloff.  t-e  chiefly  responsible. 
Be  showed  excellent  qualities  in  the; 
fulfilment  of  his  offee  ast  evening.  His 
reading  of  Rachmaninoff’s  symphony 
was  planned  with  a truly  musical  un- 
derstanding—a real  reading  of  the 
work,  in  presenting  it  in  its  right  pro- 
portions with  its  contrasts  and  climaxes 
duly  adjusted. 


July  adjusted.  ....... 

Tno  symphony  is  a fine  ana  Individual 
production,  full  of  a militant  energy 


production,  full  of  a militant  energy 
and  vitality  ; but  it  is  too  long  and  dis- 
cursive in  Us  development— a fact  that 
forces  problems  upon  the  conductor  lr 
keeping  its  interest  unflagging.  Thi: 
it  may  truly  be  said  Mr.  Sokoloff  did. 
It  was  a performance  of  real  powe 


It  was  real  ^ood  old  fashioped  opera,  | 
no  drama  per  musica,  music  diama  or  j 
any  of  that  sort  of  tall  forehead  mat-  j 
ter,  but  something  ■ with  plain  tunes 
for  plain  people.  And,  of  course,  theie 
was  the  coloratdre— runs,  roulades.  . 
scales,  trills,  staccati — all  the  vocal  i 
confetti  of  thev  lyric  carnival  season  i 
when  heroines  have  made  scenes.  J 
tenors  are  despairing  lovers,  bary- 
tones are  dark  and  fearsome  villains, 
and  the  chorus  consists  of  dramatic! 
I critics  who  stand  around  behind  the 
actors  and  make  comments  on  their 
doings. 

“Lucia."  is  an  opera  with  traditions. 
It  would  be  agreeable  to  record  that 
last  evening's  performance  revived  the 
best  of  them  But  unfortunately 
things  did  not  go  quite  perfectly.  Mme. 
Galli-Curci  seemed  to  be  a,  little  tiled 
and  she  'had  trouble  with  the  pitch. 
The  beautiful  quality  of  her  voice  uas 
just  as  delightful  to  hear  as  ever  and 
her  smooth  and  fluent  delivery  of  hei 
measures  was  admirable.  But.  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  did  not  reach 
her  own  highest  level. 

Mr.  Martinelli  was  in  full  possession 
of  his  powerful  tones,  but  seemed  un- 
able to  temper  them  to  the  dynamics 
of  tlie  prima  donna,  which  was  un- 
fortunate, since  it  was^her  evening, 
Mr.  Danise  was  the  Enrico  Ashton 
nd  sang  his  music  generally  well 


what  you  hear,  and  even  to 
your  remarks  thereon  In  a humorous 
vein,  If  you  so  desire,  but  it  is  only  j 
good  journalism  to  tell  also  what  hap-  ; 
pened  and  how  the  audience  liked  It.”  j 
What  happened  last  night  was  that : 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  season  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company,  singing  the 
title  role  of  "Lucia  dl  Lammermoor." 
Mr.  Martinelli  was  Edgardo  and  Mr. 
Danise  sang  Ashton.  Mr.  Papi  con- 
1 1 ducted. 

The  audience,  so  far  as  this  re-  !, 

| porter  could  determine,  liked  It.,  In  (• 
•fact,  "liked”  Is  hardly  the  word  for! 
what  the  gentlemen  who  stood  down-  j 
stairs  at  the  left  of  the  prosoenlum 
j arch  and  upstairs  at  the  right  of  the 
j proscenium  arch  felt  about  the  per- 
formance. They  applauded  the  prima  >| 
donna,  when  she  first  appeared,  with  j 
j such  lengthy  vehemence  that  her  first  | 

I j minute  on  the  stage  was  entirely  occu-  I, 
pied  in  bowing  and  blowing,  kisses  of  [| 
acknowledgment. 

They  applauded  Mr.  Martinelli,  like-  | 
wise,  with  scarcely  less  vigor,  and  J 
shouted  approval  to  both  principals  J ' 
at  the  end  of  every  big  aria  and  sev-  J 
era!  smaller  ones.  It  was  always  pos-  j 
sible,  too,  for  a serious  linguist  to  tell  j 
whom  they  meant  to  approve.  If  they  ! 
shouted  .“braya!"  that  meant  Mme. 
Galli-Curci;  when  they  caroled) 
"bravo!"  that  meant  Mr.  Martinelli;  j 
when  they  ululated  "bravl!”  that! 

I meant  both.  It  is  so  helpful  to  know  | 
the  languages. 

j The  rest  of  the  audience,  which 
was  extraordinarily  large,  consider-  |j 
ing  the  weather,  was  slightly  more  I 
Inhibited  in  its  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval (we  did  not  hear  a single  box-  j 
holder  shouting),  but  It  did  applaud 
frequently  and  vigorously,  and  gave  : 
every  sign  of  complete  enjoyment. 

To  drop  the  reportorlal  notebook) 
and  don  the  critical  mantle — Mme. I 
Galli-Gurci  sang  well,  but  not  as 
brilliantly  as  we  have  heard  her.  Her 
lower  voice  lacked  its  accustomed 
warmth,  and  her  high  notes  wanted 
resonance.  Also,  she  seemed  to  be 
singing  a little  below  the  key  with 
distressing  persistence.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelll  sounded  very  loud,  seldom 
dropping  below  a forte  and  never  re- 
motely approaching  a piano.  The  j 
orchestra  too  seemed  unusually  j 
loud  when  It  was  loud  at  all. 

All  in  all,  we  must  admit  that  we 
thought  last  night's  “Lucia”  a noisy  j 
and  Inartistic  performance  of  an, 
i opera  that  only  perfection  could 
make  Interesting.  But  who  are  we 
against  so  many? 


passages  of  dazzling  beauty,  majestic 
tone?  and  incredible  difital  celerity.  Hs  I 
began  with  a contemplative  and  inviting  I 
playing  of  the  Organ  Prelude  and  Fugue  j . 
by  Bach-Liszt,  and  throughout  his  well- 
contrasted  list  including  pieces  by  Bcbu- 
bert.  Liszt.  Rubinstein,  Schultz-Evler  and 
his  own  bewitching  gavotte,  there  was  not  ”1: 
a dull  or  disappointing  mnmenr 


/ 2 ^ ^ 

Albert  Coates  Leads  Latter 
Orchestra  and  Van  Hoog- 
-straten  tlie  Former. 


LUCILLA  DE  VESCOVI  SINGS. 


Italian  Soprano  Heard  in  Songs  of 
Her  Countrymen. 

Lucilla  de  Viscovi,  an  Italian  soprano  I 
of  spare  physique  and  a certain  natu- 
ral, full-throated  manner  of  singing;  ) 
whose  few  appearances  here  have  been 
always  of  individual  quality,  sang  a 
program  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
the  lion’s  share  of  which  was  devoted 
to  songs  of  her  countrymen  through  the 
centuries  from  Monteverde  to  Respighi. 
She  was  heard  with  interest  also  in 
French  and  Spanish  pieces,  such  as 
Chausson’s  “ Chanson  Perpetuelle  ” of  | 
truly  heavenly  length,  a group  from  I 
Granados’s  “La  Maja  Dolorosa”  and 
a pair  by  De  Falla. 

picturesque  stage  presence  and 


All  inviui  roqui. 

sombre  mood,  the  singer  suggested  in 
deed  a spirit  of  that  music  of  the 
Renaissance  which  her  songs  presented. 
Leo'  Leonardi  assisted  at  the  piano. 


MISS  lvLCG’S  PIANO  RECITAL. 

Miss  Ruth  Klug,  a pianist  of  this  city 
who  played  here  twice  in  1920-21  and 


ana  sang  ms  iuus,«,  &,«-»■ — — has  since  Jjteen,  giving  recitals  in  Ger- 

Mr.  Mardoncs  was  an  entirely  compe-  many,  gave  the  first  of  two  recitals  yei- 
tent  representative-  of  Raimondo.  Mr  terdav  at  Aeolian  Hall  Pr«rfm.*tv  shp 


Pa  pi  conducted. 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

te 

cdttVflltuT 

“Lucia  dl  Lammermoor,’’  oPera_h?,_*?)jr 


It  was  a performance  or  real  power!  •■Lucia  dl  Lammermoor,’’  opera,  in  mu' 
brilliant  in  tone  and  coloring  and  puls  8,.t8  find  f|ve  Boenes,  by  Gaetano  Donizetti 
ing  with  ryhthmtc  life.  There  waj  ,,„ok  founded  on  Walter  Scott  s novel.  in< 

n,,r.lnuao  vrrliioV*  VXT  O U Wpll  fi  A of  T a , , .•nominiir  " bv  8U.lVfl.QOrO  OB 


which  was  well  da  isddc  ‘of  Lammermoor,’’  by  Salvadoro  Oanv 
•L,  rnerano.  Bung  In  Italian.  Gennaro  < =°n 


much  applause 
•erred 

Young  Artists  in  Concert. 

Frederic  Baer,  baritone,  with  Sara 
Fuller,  soprano,  and  Margel  Gluck 


ducting. 


Flret  performance  of  the  aeason 

Lucia ?. . . . Amelita  GalU-Ouroi 

Grace  Anthony 

Allea  , 


Fuller  soprano,  and  Marge!  Gluck  Alisa  hcrXle! 

violinist,  gave  e.  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  ^Mon  Glaseppl  DuUse  chlded  several 


__  Previously  she  I 

gave  small  evidence  of  interpretative  [ 
gifts.  As  she  was  then  said  to  he  20  ! 
years  old.  she  must  be  22  yeats  old  bow.  j 
and  of  a 'sufficient  maturity  to  snow) 
signs  of  more  development  along  the  j, 
serious  lines  of  her  art  than  her  per-  j 
formance  of  yesterday  eontaihed.  She  | 
had  little  of  importance  to  say  in  her  | 
playiqg  of  the  B flat  minor  sonata  of 
Chopin,  Beethoven's  sonata,  opus  31.  j 
No.  2 and  an  intermezzo  from  Brahms.  I 
Her  work,  too.^vas  marred  by  a technic  I 
sometimes,  insufficient,  by  fake  notes  and  | 
sudden  and  violent  accents  or  sharply 
contrasted  tonal  effects. 

Miss  Klug  is  evidently  in  earnest  and 
further  study,  no  doubt,  would  help  to 


aet  evening.  Miss  Gluck  revealed  her 
technical  knowledge  of  the  violin  in  a 
sonata  of  Handel,  which  she  followed 
with  a group  of  shorter  pieces.  Miss 
i Fuller  was  effective  in  the  higher  range 
j of  her  soprano  songs,  which  rung  clear 
I and  full,  but  her  lower  notes  were  af- 
I fected  by  a cold.  Schindler’s  ’’  Serenade 
I dl  Murcia"  and  Deems  Taylor’s  “The 
1 Witch  Woman  ” served  to  bring  out 
Jdeep,  rich  tones  of  Mr.  Baer's  baritone 
■-voice  and  his  interestingly  Individual 
“manner  of  singing. 


XsMon  .'.V.V.'.V.’.V.V.'.V...  Glueeppi  Douse  , 

raimondo".: ,0JSjS?1SK  I 


Her  closing  group 


II  to 
i 'in- 


cluded several  pieces  by  Chopin. 


In  his  last  recital  of  the  season,  Mischa 


■ — i in  his  last  recuai  in  ’ 

The  principal  function  of  a music  < r evitki  gavo  another  impressive  display 
! reviewer,  ae  he  le  frequently  Informed  - ^ ^ exa]t(}d  ai.tistry  at  Carnegie  Hall 
! — by  mail,  word  of  mouth,  or  tow-  J . • x-  ~ lnaM  atlrhpncp  that 


“your  Privilege  to  criticise  adversely  . 


-By  W,  J.  HENDERSON. 

Albert  Coates  conducted  Richard, 
Strauss's  “Til  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  j 
.Pranks”  at  the  concert  of  the  Sym-  I 
phony  Society  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Of  course,  that  was  I 
not  the  only  thing  he  conducted,  for  I 
Glinka's  “P.usslan  and  Ludamilla” 
overture,  and  Tschaikowsky’s  “Fran- 
\cesca  da  Rimini”  were  also  on  the 
program.  But  Glinkas  overture  is 
holy  simplicity  in  these  days  and  of 
Tschaikowsky’s  symphonic  fantasia  JJ 
the  energetic  Mr.  Stransky  has  given 
much  in  recent  years. 

But  “Til  Eulenspiegel”  rides  into 
the  market  place  and  upsets  the  com- 
fortable apple  cart  of  convention  only 
once  in  a while  and  usually  he  makes 
such  a rumpus  about  it  that  we  can- 
not hear  all  of  the  good  Dr.  Strauss  s 
music.  Mr.  Coates  gave  us  yesterday 
afternoon  a reading  which  Tor  per-™ 
, spicuitv,  delicacy  of  fancy,  trans- 
parency of  melodic  form  and  exqui- 
i site  balance  of  orchestral  tone  could 
not  be  surpassed. 


—by  mail,  word  or  mom,..,  1 ,ast  evening  to  a large  audience  that 

phone— by  thosa  whose  concerts,  re-,  evin(le(]  unanim(n,s  enthusiasm  over  th« 
Mtolo  enH  nerformances  he  nap-  in  hi?  nlaying  of  the  Bee- 


cltais~ and"  opera  performances  he  hap- 1 performance."''^  his  playing  of  the  Bee- 
pens  not  to  like.  Is  reportorlal.  It,  tbovcu  Sonata  (A  ^jor^  he  ^surpassea 


pens  not  to  nae,  is  — thoveu  »onaia  i-v  ' ' j :n 

Is,  of  course,"  run  these  mesnafees.  his  own  high  level  of  virtuositj . 


Til  in  Dllferciit  Moods. 


Mr.  Coates  did  not  find  TU  such  s 
blackguard  as  some  of  the  conductors 
do.  Nor  did  he  elevate  him  to  the 
grade  of  gentleman  crook.  Sometimes 
Til  is  sung  to  us  as  a Claude  Duval 
sometimes  almost  as  a benificent  Robil 
Hood  and  sometimes  as  a Jack  Shep 
pard.  Mr.  Coates  made  him  neither  f 
Galloping  Dick  nor  a Jonathan  Wild 
Hi3  INI  was  perhaps  like  the  younf 
John  Bunyan,  whose  chief  sins,  ac 
cording  to  Macau, ay,  were  “dancing 
ringing  the  bells  of  the  parishaebure! 
playing  at  tipcat  and  reading  the  his 
tory  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton.”  A 
any  rate,  lie  had  a large  vein  of  h 
man  kindness  in  his  roguery,  an 
when  Mr.  Coates  slew  him  with  trom 
bones  fie  did  it  gently  as  became  th 
finish  of  so  loveable  a dog.  The  who 
performance  respected  the  demanc 
of  musical  beauty  and  the  audienc 
evidently  enjoyed  it  greatly. 

The  soloist  of  the  matinee  was  Mis 
Maria.  Ivogun,  the  soprano  with  th 
elongated  scale.  This  singer  h< 
gained  much  in  her  manner  s.nt 
] she  came  here.  She  arrived  a rath, 
j singularly  garbed  and  unbendin 
young  person,  who  seemed  to  be  ove. 
burnened  with  a consciousness 
Deutschland.  All  of  which  is  no  on 
business,  except  that  it  laid  a stre 
upon  her  singing  which  gave  an  in 
pressio  nof  self-consciousness.  No 
Miss  Ivogun 'seems  to  be  more  pleas* 
with  her  surroundings  and  to  sir 
with  greater  freedom  and  spirit-  Pe 
haps  she  has  learned  to  love  Americ 
She  was  heard  yesterday  in  Hande 
“Sweet  Bird”  air,  with  excellent  he 
from  Georges  Barrere  and  his  glitte 
ing  flute,  and  in  the  air  “Marte 
aller  Arten”  from  Mozart's  “Die  Eli 
fuehrung  aus  dem  Serail.”  She  a 
cended  to  some  remarkable  heights 
the  latter.  She  sang  both  airs  in 
manner  that  evoked  applause,  |P 
there  were  moments  of  uncertain  to 
] and  infidelity- to  the  pitch. 


The  Philharmonic  Concert. 

In  the  evening  in  the  same  hall  t| 
Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  1,?3.. 
concert.  The  conductor  was  a gue, 
•Willem  Van  Hoogstraten,  who  h 
conducted  in  this  town  beforo  Is 
evening  and  may  do  so  again.  At  a 
rate  lie  will  direct  the  repetition 
the  program  at  the  usual  matinee  t 
day.  The  list  of  compositions  pi 
sented  for  the  delectation  of  a lar 
assembly  was  the  fourth  sympho 
of  Brahms,  the  overture  to.  Webe 
“Der  Freischuetz,"  Mozart's  ^ “El 
kleine  Nachtmusk”  and  Liszts  fi' 
Hungarian  rhapsody,  n_J 

Guest  conductors  are  plenty-  Th 
may  be  had  for  the  asking,  for  B 
rope  is  rapidly  denuding  itself  of  t 
r.ius  and  talent  by  reason  of  its 


Ij  rentable  conditions. 

I not  earn  their  living  th 


he  1 


oo,  we  occasionally  wished  thut 
y | no  ■ ii»J  not  so  greatly  qualified  the 
'first  allegro  of  tho  symphony  with  the 
adverbial  non  trvppo  as  to  make  the 

SiyM  political  hVaVnltv  “V0’  “u  ] p?cc  of  thp  !lllstrro  n»d  the  andante 

bani'y  wiH  llruHeat  the  arts  almost  the  same.  Hut  there  was  enough  ill 
ttjjS  v"a  science®.  Whether  responsive  en— | variety  of  tempo  In  both  movements 
inuslasts  will  bo  obtained  to  furnish  ;,n^  enough  vigor  in  tho  Jocose  move-  J 
orchestras  for  all  of  these  visitors  is  J nicnt  unc*  some  of  tho  variations  of  the 
yet  unknown.  But  the  air  is  thrltf-d  iinalc  t0  sn^e  lh,°  Tor.k  from  tho  ]ist' 

«‘,™  ™mon; „ *<«*•«*  larcjsx-vt  ,l.bf “w  •h.“ 

^ires,  even  whilo  wires  are  being  cun-  I Clarity  of  intention  was  obvious 
rungly  pulled,  and  no  one  knows  what  I throughout,  combined  with  a light-  I 
orchestras  will  be  differently  con- J some  mood  in  the  exquisite  nottur- i 

| no  lor  strings  by  Mozart,  which 
separated  the  overture  from  the  Hun-  i 
garian  Rhapsody  in  F by  Liszt,  which  ! 


ni°  ea3fcr  to  como  to  these  Unnuu  i j S 1 
* States-  where,  as  they  fondly  hope,  no  5 RdvC1'b,al 


jattei 


SvmJ 


Mi-.  MengclUir*,  cot  forgotting  Mts-', 
Hadley,  was  added  to  the  list  last  eve- 
ning, when  Mr.  William  van  Hnogstra- 
Intrusled  with  tiro  direction  of 
istra  lor  a single  concert.  Ho 


it  wa 
live  oroh 


guest  ” Invltctj  for 


short 


tire 


ducted  next  season, 

Mr.  Iloogsiraten's  Conducting. 

Whether  Mr.  Hoogstraten's  appear- 
ance is  to  be  regarded  as  a signal  that 
he  is  to  be  viewed  as  baton  timber 
is  not  a matter  of  immediate  import. 
Ho  gave  a good  account  of  himself 
last  night.  For  those  who  require 
orchestral  performances  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  art  of  the  mov- 
ing picture  the  demonstrative  quali- 
ties of  Mr.  Van  Hoogstratenl’s  con- 
l ducting  must  have  been  of  large  value. 
His  energy,  his  physical  activity,  and 
the  variety  of  his  pqses  and  gestures 
doubtless  meant  much  to  those  who 
listen  with  their  eyes. 

More  significant,  however,  was  the 
musical  character  of  his. reading.  H0 
did  not  attempt  to  translate  Brahms 
into  terms  of  Van  Hoogstraten.  lie 
succeeded  in  immersing  himselg  In  the 
spirit  of  tho  symphony,  and  having 
done  that,  he  proceeded  to  offer  to  his 
audience  a performance  in  which  tech-  ' 
nical  excellences  such  as  clarity,  bal- 
ance, and  beauty  of  tone,  well  placed 
accentuation  and  a rhythm  always 
vital  were  conspicuous.  He  received  i 
eai-ty “applause  and  he  well  earned  it.  ! 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

li.JroumrrrtrrfTot/'a  tote  editions) 

Mr.  Willem  van  Hoogstraten  con- 
ducted a concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  as 
a guest  of  the  organization.  As  he 
tdded  nothing  to  the  orchestra's  reper- 
toire, Mr.  Stransky  and  Mr.  Hadley  are 
still  with  us  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  is  j 
coming  as  fast  as  a steamship  can  bring  j 
him,  it  is  safe  to  think,  though  it  may  j 
be  ungracious  to  say,  that  the  excellent  . 
musician  from  Holland  (for  that  he  is)  ; 
was  put  forward  as  a sort  of  solo  at-  j 
fraction,  possibly  to  stimulate  the  jaded 
appetites  of  the  Philharmonic  patrons, 
possibly  to  put  his  aptitude  and  capac- 
ity as  a conductor  to  a test.  The  lat- 
ter case  is  not  as  likely  as  the  former, 
for  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  is  not  alto- 
gether a stranger  to  our  concert  plat- 
forms, though  he  may  have  appeared 
as  such  to  many  who  heard  last  night’s 
concert.  He  conducted  a concert  of  his 
very  own  in  the  same  room  last  season 
and  one  which  had  for  its  primary  pur- 
pose the  introduction  of  his  wife,  Mme. 
Elly  Ney,  into  a wider  field  than  that 
of  the  pianoforte  recital.  He  also 
sharea  tne  direction  of  the  Stadium 
concerts  with  Mr,  Hadley  last  sum- 
mer. 

But  we  are  to  be  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  It  is'  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  Great  War.  Time  was  j 
when  it  was  thought  that  two  or  three 
conductors  would  suffice  for  the  sym-  j 
phony  concerts  of  a season  in  New 
York  -Theodore  Thomas  and  Leopold 
Damrosch,  or  Walter  Damrosch  and 
Anton  Seidl,  with  an  intermittent  ir- 
ruption of  Frank  van  der  Stucken. 
Npw  that  we  have  more  than  ten  times 
as' many  concerts  we  have  almost,  ten 
times  as  many  conductors  either  per- 
manently occupied  or  hoping  to  be: 
Damrosch,  Coates,  Stransky,  Hadley, 


j has  been  played  overmuch  this  season 
II  The  conductor  and  his  men  were’ 
heartily  applauded  after  each  num- 
ber, hut  with  tho  increase  of  concerts 
i and  attendance  upon  them  these  signs 
of  approval  have  come  to  mean  next 
to  nothing,  for  they  disclose  no  di 
/crimination. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


Mengelberg,  van  Hoogstraten,  Foch,' 


Milhaud,  Enesco,  with  Bruno  Walter  j 
and  Leo  Block,  Verbruggen  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  more  in  the  offing.  ; 
Not  the  world  but  America  is  their 
oyster  which  they  with  their  sticks 
would  open. 

Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  is  an  able  man 
in  his  field.  It  was,  perhaps,  impos- 
sible for  him  to  extract  greater  pre- 
cision or  a finer  quality  of  tone  from 
the  Philharmonic  Society’s  orchestra 
than  we  have  heard  from  it  all  sea- 
son, and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
cared  to  hear  any  experimental  read- 
ings of  such  works  as  Brahms’s  Sym- 
phony in  E minor  or  the  overture  to 
“Der  Frcischutz.”  As  for  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  farther  a conductor  de- 
parts from  its  beautiful  obviousness 
of  text  and  spirit  the  smaller  is  our 
satisfaction  in  hearing  it.  The  ex- 
tremely slow  tempo  of  the  introduction 
is  become  almost  a commonplace  with 
conductors  who  have  derived  notions 
from  Wagner,  but  we  should  have  been 
glad  last  night  had  Mr.  van  Hoog- 
straten given  a modicum  of  the  time 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  measures 


( Tfr/ir iiwJed^jfnoDi  j/cafrrefffy's  late 
editions.) 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Tor  ita  concept  last  night  in  Car- 
negie Hall  the  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra had  William  Van  Hoogstraten  as 
guest  conductor — and  will  have  him 
again  when  it  repeats  the  program 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten, 
who  first  attracted  attention  here  last 
season,  when  he  conducted  the  Phil- 
harmonic in  two  special  concerts, 
shared  the  Stadium  concerts  last  sum- 
mer with  Henry  Hadley,  with  great 
success,  and  Is  appearing  as  -guest 
conductor  with  several  orchestras 
this  winter. 

For  his  program  the  Dutch  con- 
ductor chose  Brahms's  fourth  sym- 
phony, the  overture  to  “Dor  Frei- 
schuetz;”  Mozart’s  string  serenade, 
“Eine  Kleins  Nachtmusik,”  and 
Liszt's  first  Hungarian  rhapsody — all 
familiar  enough,  the  Mozart  piece 
possibly  excepted,  but  music  of  a 
calibre  to  test  the  heart  and  brains 
of  any  conductor. 

Be  it  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Van 
Hoogstraten  not  only"  passed  the  test 
but  conducted  a concert  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  musical  worth, 
demonstrating  once  more  what  he 
had  proved  in  the  past— that  he  is  a 
conductor  of  talent  and  distinction. 
It  is  a pity  that  he  has  not  before 
this  found  a permanent  place  in  New 
York’s  orchestral  circles  and  it  will 
serve  us  right  If  some  out-of-town 
orchestra  clasps  him  to  its  bosom 
while  we  are  still  trying  to  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  his  merits. 

The  thing  that  distinguishes  Mr. 
Van  Hoogstraten’s  conducting,  physi- 
cally and  musically,  is  simplicity,  the 
deceptive  simplicity  of  the  man  who 
knows  his  business.  He  is  not  a spec- 
tacular leader — indeed,  to  those  whose 
ideal  conductor  is  something  between 
an  aesthetic  dancer  and  a swimming 
champion  he  must  be  a grievous  dis- 
appointment. His  beat  is  graceful 
and  clear  without  wasting  motion,  and 
he  manages  to  impart  an  enormous 
amount  of  nervous  vitality  to  his  men 
with  the  utmost  economy  of  means. 

This  same  simplicity  is  evident  in 
his  interpretations.  He  does  not,  ap- 
parently, go  in  much  for  “readings,” 
devoting  all  his  attention  to  playing 
the  music  as  the  composer  wrote  it, 
to  making  it  sound  as  the  composer 
heard  it  in  his  mind.  He  gets  an  in- 
: strumental  balance  that  is  almost  per- 
fect, and  a degree  of  tonal  gradation 
that  is  as  subtle  and  beautiful  as  it 
is  unobtrusive. 

We  “held  the  score  on  him”  last 
night  during  the  Brahms  symphony; 
and  there  was  not  one  “forte"  in  the 
printed  pages  that  he  did  not  play 
forte,  not  one  “piano”  that  did  not 
sound  piano,  not  a retard  or  accelera- 
tion that  was  not  taken  exactly  as 
Brahms  wrote  it. 

That  sounds  like  a rigid,  pedantic 
sort  of  procedure.  Not  a bit  of  it. 
Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  simply  played 
the  music  as  its  composer  had  directed 
that  it  be  played.  Instead  of  saying, 
“this  is  what  my  friend  Johannes 
really  meant,”  he  got  out  of  Brahms’s 
way.  The  result  was  an  hour  of 
stirring  and  beautiful  music.  And  only 
one  who  has  listened  to  the  efforts  of 
an  “interpretative”  conductor  can 
know  what  a relief  it  was. 


Wiia 

at»  r. 

Mr.  van  HoogsUraten  linn  been  heard 
ns  am  orchestral  conductor  before  in 
New  York.  Last  season  he  conducted  a 
couple  of  concerts  on  his  own  Initiative, 
o\te  to  accompany  his  wife,  Mine.  I'My 
Nrz,  in  concerts.  In  the  summer  Ins 
conducted  concerts  at  tho  Stadium.  He 
is  a Dutbmcnn.  of  whom  three  appear 
ns  conductors  tliis  season,  and  has  bad 
experience  with  orchestras  In  his  native 
land  and  tn  other  parts  of  Europe,  not- 
ably In  Germany.  He  was  obvious  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  experience  In  his 
work.  He  l>aa  technical  skill,  author- 
ity, familiarity  with  his  scores.  He 
obtained  results  from  the  orchestra,  on 
presumably  no  very  long  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  no  large  number  of  rehear- 
sals that  were  commendable  ana  u.ui 
gave  pleasure  to  the  audience. 


The  program  consisted  of  Brahms  s 
fourth  symphony— one  that  conductois 
Sre  generally  favoring  this  season- 
Weber's  " Freischutz  ” overture,  .Moz- 
art's " Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  for 
strings,  and  the  first  of  th^  orchestral 
arrangements  of  Eiszt  s Hungarian 
Rhapsodies.  . / ,,  ...... 

The  .symphony  is  one  for  effects 
to  be  made  with.  So  in  the  overture! 
Mr.  Hoogstaten  gave  a performance  of 
both  that  had  high  musical  value  a? 
Well  as  an  abundance  of  effects.  He 
purges  the  melodic  line  and  finds-  it  anc 
sets  It  forth.  He  balances  and  adjusti 
the  several  choirs  in  the  orchestra  witl 
intelligence  and  skill.  He  has  a firn 
sense  of  rhythm. 

In  the  symphony  lie  took  some  tempo 
in  thc  first  two  movements  that rscenuM 
over-deliberate ; so  he  did  in  tne  sloi^ 

( introduction  to  the  overture— a custom 
that  has  taken  a firm  hold  upon  most 
European  conductors  to  the  injury  of 
the  audience’s  appreciation  of  its 
melody.  There  was  a tendency  in  th 
yymphony  to  hold  back  in  tempo  of  th 
asfter  passages  with  results  that  verged 
a jittle  upon  the  sentimental.  And  there 
wa.s  a.  tendency  to  force  the  tone  in  the 
ilou\ler  passages  beyond  the  point  of 
'beauty  in  both  strings  and  brass.  The 
temptation  to  do  this  in  the  fiery  cha-j 
conns  is  almost  irresistible. 

But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a con- 
! ductor  will  d<i  all  exactly  as  he  desires 
in  a single  concert  with  a strange  or- 
l chestra,  and  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  ac- 
! eomplisbpd  much  that  was  commendable 
5 In  this  appearance.  The  performance  of 
'i  both  symphony  and  overture  was  vigor, 
ous  and  finished,  and  showed  the  work 
lugs  of  a musical  interlligenee. 

' In  Mozart’s  serenade,  if  the  title  may 
be  so  translated,  Hr.  Van  Hoogstraten’s 
results  were  unimpeachable.  There  was 
Hie  delicate  and  spirited  galalntry  that 
Characterizes  Mozart’s  inspiration;  a 
time  feeling  for  the  style  that  was  den 
ligbtfully  set  forth.  The  strings  gave 
forth  a rich,  smooth  and  finely  colored  | 
tone,,  and  the  playing  aws  of  great  fin- 

lsjir.  van  Hoogstraten  was  applauded 
with  heartiness  and  warmth,  and  there 
was  full  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ments. 

The  New  York  Symphony. 

At  the  concert  of  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  Mr.  Coates,  the 
“ guest  ” conductor,  showed  his  Russian 
predilection  by  playing  Glinka's  over- 
ture to  “ Russtao  and  Ludonills,”  a 
hearty  and  melodious  piece  that  was 
richly  voiced  by  the  orchestra,  and 
Tsch'aikowsky's  morbid  symphonic  fan- 
tasia, “ Francesca  da  Rimini. 

1 other  orchestral  piece 


i f>() 

OTHER  MUSIC. 

Debussy,  Ravel,  Milhaud,  Gqosons, 

I VVlilthorne!  These  are  names  to  con- 
jure with  In  tho  field  of  modern  mu- 
sic. Those  (ivo  names,  with  that  of 
| Schumann,  made  up  the  program 
last  night  at  Robert  Schmitz’s  re- 1 
cltal  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Music  hath 
charms,  and  most  of  the  novelties 
iu  this  list  appeared  to  prove  also 
that  she  hath  a fine  pair  of  lungs 
as  well.  It  was  a loud,  fast  evening. 

Milhaud's  “Saudades  do  Brazil”  was 
the  chief  novelty,  with  the  visiting 
composer  listening  from  a box.  Mr. 
Schmitz  played  five  movements  from 
the  suite,  of  which  Vpanema”  was 
the  loudest  and  most  dissonunt.  Each 
of  the  five,  however,  was  much  more 
whole-toned  and  unexpected  In  pro- 
gression than  the  others.  The  general 
rythms  were  Hispanic,  the  fandango, 
habanera,  seguidilla  and  so  on.  One 
hand  appeared  to  play. in  one  key,  the 
other  in  some  unallied  key.  The  re- 
sult was  as  if  one  of  Bach’#  most  gar- 
rulous fugues  had  slipped  a cog  and 
couldn't  be  stopped. 

Goosen's  “Nature  Poem's,”  repre- 
sented by  two  numbers,  also  had  a 
first  hearing.  One,  the  "Ba  cchanal,” 
a rout  of  shattered  rhythms,  fragmen- 
tary melodic  phrases,  slapped  all 
formality  in  the  face,  and  swinging 
off  into  a helter-skelter,  was)  the  most 
applauded  of  the  evening. " “Awak- 
ening” was  mostly  Debussy  with  the 
backbone  of  MacDowell  very  obvious- 
ly running  through  it 

Emerson  Whithornc’s  “New  York 
Days  and  Nights”  (composer  also  in  a 
box)  contributed  three  movements  for 
a last  group.  “Pell  Street”  and  "The 
Chimes  of  St.  Patrick”  were  just 
what  you  would  expect  from  the 
titles.  “Times  Square”  (first  time) 
was  a chaotic  melange  of  colliding 
phrases,  giddy  figures  of  a few  notes 
each,  with  here  and  tl^ere  a bur- 
lesqued, highly  counterpointed  popu 
lar  song  bit  ("Love  Nest”  was  met 
here)  a sentimental  ballad,  a gorgeous 
bibulous  tango,  popping  up  from  the 
maelstrom  of  sound.  It’s  funny,  and 
it’s  battering  in  effect. 

Mr.  Schmitzi  has  made  great  strides 
in  nuance  anfi  technique,  since  iast 


The 
Strauss’s 


f “ Till  fiulenspiegel  " oHwhich  the  per- 
formance was  singularly  aT,f  Intended 

tailed  in  its  sorting  outl  of 
l in  their  most  intricate  combination^  and 
I most  ingenious  developments. 

The  piece  has  not  received  quite  as 
i much  attention  this  season  as  it  has  in 
some  recent  reasons,  but  it  still  has  us 
fascinations  as  a.  marvelous  tour  de 
faz'ce  of  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  and 
technical  dexterity.  In  it  Strauss  . till 
seems  like  a master  juggler,  standing 
in  plain  sight  before  tha  audience  and 
doing  impossible  things.,  The  marvel 
has  not  yet  worn  off.  enlflist 

Miss  Maria  Ivogun  was  the  soloist, 
the  German  soprano  who  appealed  here 
first  with  the  Chicago  Opera  and  who 
last  season  exercised  a very  consider- 
able charm  in  several  ''nncertpert^rm 

ances.  She  san/,  A^,andel  ST.t' XTnrlerato 
Bird.”  from  " L’ Allegro,  11  Model ato 


time.  He  was  jis  good  as  his  program. 

CANTOR  GIVES  RECITAL. 

Cantor  Abraham  Josef  Geblichmam 
gave  an  entertainment  styled  “a  reclta 
of  operatic  and  religious  music”  Iasi 
night  at  Town  Hall.  Lazar  Weiner 
played  the  piano  accompaniments.  Mr. 
Geblishmann,  who  was  an  Obercantor 
for  seventeen  years  in  Vienna,  has  coma 
to  this  country  for  a concert  tour  and 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  his  re- 
cital last  night.  His  rather  limited  list 
included  airs  from  "Aida,’’  “Lucia," 
"Tosca”  and  “Pagiiacci”  and  a (losing 
group  of  selections  by  himself,  such  as 
“Adauno,"  and  "Yehi  Rozaun  Milfone-/it 
cho.”  The  Hebrew  selections  were  based 
upon  Biblical  passages.  He  disclosed  a ", 
good  tenor  voice,  but  he  used  It  with  in-’" 
sufficient  artistic  skill.  His  feeling  was 
admirable.  He  was  very  warmly  ap— 3 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten  Conducts. 

_ . The  Philharmonic  Society  in  its  recent 

before  the  horns  began  their  hymn  toj  iijgtory  has  had  experiences  with  many 
the  exquisite  clarinet  melody  which  .„„:;uctont,  0ne,  morr,  coming  in  a 

I brief  ihterim  between  Mr.  Stransky  and 

0 


JtRITZA  SINGS  -‘THAIS” 

Massenet's  Opera  Repeated  nt  Mntl- I 
nee  mid  'Cosi  Fan  Tntte'  at  Night. 

Massenet's  startling  “Thais." ' with 
Maria  Jeritza  as  the  repentant  courtesan. I 
was  repented  at  the  Menopo  itan  Opera! 
House  yesterday  afternoon,  the  .•ieting| 
and  singing  glories  going  to  Clarence 
Whitehill.  and  a packed  Jeritza  audience! 
again  “going  wild”  over  the  theatrical! 
entrance  and  disrobing  stunts  of  the  be- 
witching  prima  donna.  Mr.  Hnsselmansl 
fdF  n’  Penwroso,"  with  'flute  obbligato  conducted.  In  the  evening  “Cosi  Far, 
hv-  Cennre  Barrel'?  of  the  orchestra,  andi1  Tntte.  with  thc  usual  erst,  was  giver 
Martern  aller  Arten  ” from  Mozart's  t agailI)  Mr.  Bodanzky  conductin 
of  ••  Die  Entfllhrung  ana  dem|‘ 


opera 
Serall.”  . 

Miss  Ivogun  s .voice 


r 


is 


qirnmv  "light'  and”  delicate!1'  cle^and  j 
voices.  She , has 

i < 

a 1 
di 

last  appearance 


times  regrettably 

in^the"  execution*  oV  florid  Passages,  suen  j 
as  abound  especially  in  Handel's  apos-  | 
trophe  to  the  nig 
did  not  yesterday, 
so  perfectly  under 

Miss  Ivogvlu  s : when  j It 


Ivogilu’s 
alas,  there 


SS*  nofsqimrely  ^Jhe*  pitch.  Her 
singing,  howeyei 


coloratura1' ws^Taithfully  matched  with 

Miss  IvogUn's. 


/ <*  ' St  Z 7 

Lauri-Volpiy  Tend > 

* t 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE  — 

letto,”  an  opera  In  three  acts  by  Verd| 
sung  In  Italian. 

The  Cast.  -l/J 

The  Duke Glacoma  Laurl-Volpi  fDebo 

Rigoletto Giuseppe  De  Li// 

Gijda A me  1 lta  Galll-Ci 

Sparafucile Leon  Rot! 

Maddalena. Flora  Peril 

GJovanna. . . .Marie  MattfcJ 

Monterone Ttalo  PiccI 

Manillo Millo  PicI 

Borsa Angelo  B*i 

Oeprano. Louis  D.Aogj 

The  Countess  Muriel  Tlnf 

A Page.....* Emma  Bornii 

Incidental  Dances  by  the  Corps  de  Ba~ 
Conductor,  Mr.  Fapl. 


. It  is 
manager 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

announced  that  a theatrics 


is  about  to  revive  “The 


Fool’s  Revenge,”  a drama  made  uy 
Tom  Taylor  from  Victor  Hugo's  "He 
Koi  s' Amuse.”  Edwin  Booth  (a  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  of  John  Barry- 
more in  the  role  of  Hamlet)  used  to 
act  the  jester  with  great  tragic  skill. 

But  he  never  succeeded  in  giving  the 
1 drama  the  enormous  popularity  of 
Verdi’s  opera,  called  "Rigoletto.  The 
old  work  was  given  at  the  Metropoh- 
1 tan  Opera  House  last  evening  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  and  the  building 
was  besieged  by  an  excited  army  of 
men  and  women  clamoring  for  tickets 
f-  entitling  them  to  the  pivilege  of  listen- 
' ing  to  the  opera  while  standing  up. 

The  interest  of  an  audience  at  a 
f “Rigoletto”  performance  centers  in 
Gild  a-,  Rigoletto  and  the  naughty  Duke, 
i Last  "evening  the  expectations  of  the 
assembly  were  directed  toward  the 
i last  because  Giacomo  Lauri-'V  olpi 
made  his  debut  in  the  part.  It  was 
i unofficially  said  htat  the  newcomer 
was  not  well,  but  was  singing  because 
lie  lelt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  so.  In 
the  circumstances  an  accurate  report 
cf  the  new  tenor's  quality  cannot  b? 
trade. 

• i His  voice  is  one  of  excellent  quality, 

I I particularly  in  the  highest  tones.  He 
I ! has  ringing  upper  notes  and  these 
r | brought  him  abundant  applause.  But 
■ j last  evening  his  middle  voice  was  often 
tight  and  hia  lower  register  quite 
| feeble.  These  difficulties  hampered 
; him  in  the  opening  scene  and  robbed 
1 his  “Questa  e quella”  of  much  of  its 
brilliancy,  but  later,  when  his  throat 
had  relaxed  somewhat,  his  singing  im- 
proved so  much  that  bright  hopes  were 
raised.  He  will  probably  prove  to  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  company.  He 
is  a man  of  pleasing  appearance  and 
a good  routine  actor. 

Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  Gilda  is  so  fa- 
miliar that  it  requires  no  description. 
The  role  is  one  that  defies  histrionism. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  in  better  voice! 
last  evening  than  on  Wednesday  and 
sang  much  more  admirably.,  and  that  , 
is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  any  I 
Gilda.  Mr.  de  Luca  in  his  well  estab- 
lished impersonation  of  'Rigoletto,  Mr. 
Rothier  as  the  gentlemanlike  bravo 
Sparafucile  and  Miss  Perini  as  the 
seductive  Ma.ddalona  were  the  other 
principals.  Mr.  Papi  conducted. 


Giacomo  Lauri-Volpl.  buoyantly  Vduiig.  j 
P of  pleasing  stage  presence  and  virile  I 
. voice,  bore  himself  well  under  difficul- 
ties that  must  defer  today  any  final  es- 
timate of  his  abilities.  Ill  for  five  days,! 

1 he  had  sought  to  postpone  his  ddbut,  j 
but  Gntti-Casazza  advised  otherwise 
after  surveying  a line  cf  standees  that 
surrounded  the  theatre,  and  the  event] 

| justified  the  manager's  action.  Mr. 

Lauri-Volpl  sang  at  moments  with  much 
j labor,  at  all  times  with  more  fervor 
j than  freedom,  more  of  style  than  sub- 
! stance.  There  were,  however,  happier 
! intervals  when  lie  mastered  his  ailing 
| throat  and  nerves  and  showed  more  than 
I a hint  of  his  quality.  And  at  the  finish 
| of  every  aria,  he  was  cheered  by  a host 
i of  voices  shouting  in  his  own  Italian 
| tongue. 

The  tenor  is  to  be  heard  twice  next 
' week,  in  “ La  Roheme  ” and  ''  La 
! Traviata.”  when  more  critical  consid- 
eration will  be  due.  He  at  all  eve"I® 

I broke  the  ice  last  night.  His  voice  was 
j clearly  heard,  his  effort  in  producing 
1 it  even  too  clearly,  but  lie  took  the 
i measure  of  the  great  house  without  dis- 
1 aster  and  gained  a personal  tribute  of 
! warmth  and  heartiness  the  more  strik- 
| ing  in  the  quiet,  orderly  procedure  of 
i or.eratic,  doings  on  Broadway. 

■ 1,,.,.  second  I 

Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison,  i: 
Unique  Program,  Score  Hit 
at  Aeolian  Hall. 


startling  Nintcnwetanmi  of  Sainf-Naeii  s' 
“Danse  Macabre."  The  unique  concert, 
also  included  Arnold's  Bax's  "The  Happy 
Plain"  (Moy  Mell).  E.  R.  Hill's  “A 
Jazz  Study.”  Fox  Trot  by  ("sella,  and 
Gliere’s  Popular  Dance.  The  two  ar- 
tists played  as  though  they  might  "make 
a go"  of  anything  they  tackle,  and  the 
audience  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  per- 
formance. 


y c irvA.  2.  fr  f z J 

Miss  Keiniiarat 
Makes  Her  Bom 
In^DieWalkure’ 


' life  in  the  combat  to  which  Hunding 
j has  challenged  him. 

Wagner  indicates  that  he  lays  his 
1 hand  upon  tiie  hilt  and  apostrophizes 
I the  sword.  He  gives  It.  a name;  calls 
Ion  it  for  aid;  then  with  a mighty 
wrench  draws  it  from  its  pheath.  a he 
incident  is  profoundly  poetical  and 
has  parallels  in  both  Hellenic  and 
Arthurian  legend.  Thus  it  was  that 
Ulysses,  returned  from  his  long  wan- 
derings, bent  the  bow  which  had  never 
yielded  to  any  of  the  wicked  suitors 
of  Penelope.  Thus  young  Arthur  pulled 
out  the  sword  which  stuck  m the 


Casals  beg#  with  a Vor.ata  ID  mTnoJ 
Op.  109)  by  Gabriel  Faure,  n»t  part 
larlv  interesting,  though  lwtn 
hints  of  Franck  or  D’lndy,  followed  bj 
numbers  by  Valcntini  and  Beethoven 
The  qualities  and  accomplishments  ot  dr. 
Cassis's  performance  need  no  descrip- 
tion here,  but  he  seemed  at  his  best 
toward  the  end.  Edouard  Gendron  was 
his  accompanist.  Both  Mr.  and  Mme. 
Casals  were  called  or.  for  encores. 


Michael  Anselmo,  an  Italian-Amert- 
can  violinist  heard  here  last  season, 
gave  the  only  evening  recital  at  Aeo- 
P.  _ F minor  Sonata 


out  the  sword  which  stucx  in  me  gave  the  only  evening  recnai 
mnrble  stone  over  against  the  altar  iian  Hall,  with  Mozart’s  E minor  Sonata 
and  proved  himself  righteous  King  oi  ucrxsa, — 

England.  Docs  Mr.  Taucher  say  or  do 


Guy  Maier  and  Lee  Pattison  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  gave  a two- 
piano  concert  that  proved  to  he  one  of 
the  best  instrumental  musical  shows 
heard  in  this  man's  town  for  many  a blue 
moon.  The  two  enterprising  young 
pianists  proved  themselves  well-deserving 
of  whatever  serious  critical  attention 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

f r> imittiu, ihju’u  I'll:'  -riitftons) 

At  the  fifth  performance  this  season) 
of  Wagner’s  “Die  Walkilre,”  which  took! 
place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House i 
yesterday  afternoon,  a new  singer  im-j 
personated  the  character  of  Sieglinde. 

Miss  Delia  Reinhardt  effected  her  debut ; 
with  the  company  and,  we  were  told,  l 
made  her  first  essay  in  the  part.  At  the  | 
previous  performances  Madame  Jeritza  i 
sang  it  once  and  Madame  Rethberg 
three  times.  In  these  representations, 
as  in  that  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Taucher 
was  the  impersonator  of  Sigmund,  Mr. 
Whitehill  of  Wotan,  Mr.  Bender  of 
Hunding,  and  Madame  Matzenauer  ox 
Briinn-hilde.  Whatever  interest  of 
novelty  lay  in  yesterdays  Perform- 
ance, therefore,  was  contributed  by  the 
latest  recruit  in  Mr.  Gaiti’s  ranks,  a 
comely  young  woman  with  a voice  of 
excellent  quality  and  most  commend- 
able dramatic  instincts.  There  was  a. 
large  measure  of  general  excellence  m 
the  representation,  and  the  audience 
was  generous  in  its  expression  of  ap- 
proval of  the  newcomer  and  all  of  her 
associates,  as  well  as  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  orchestra  under  the  direction  ol 
Mr.  Bodanzky. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  old  order  passing  away  should 
give  place  to  the  new,  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  duty  properly  to  appreciate 
all  that  is  excellent  which  new  sing- 
ers, new  conductors,  new  stage  mana- 
gers  and  new  scene  painters  bring  into 
works  which  have  become  iamiliar. 

But  all  new  things  are  not  excellent 
because  they  are  new,  any  more  than 
all  old  things  are  excellent  because 
they  are  old.  It  is  become  a foolish 
and,  we  think,  indefensible  affectation 
to  say  that  Wagner’s  music  and  poetry 
are  sufficient  unto  themselves  and  are 
only  marred  by  the  scenic  ini&stiture  I 
of  dramas  and  a few  mechanical  effects  j 
which  are  difficult,  perhaps  impossi- 
ble, of  attainment.  This  might  be  true 
if  performers  and  auditors  were  all 
equally  gifted  with  a creative  imagi- 
nation vivid  enough  to  supply  the 
elements  in  the  drama  which  are  ad- 
dressed  to  the  eye.  But  it  is  the  lack 
of  that  mental  faculty  which  is  lead- 
in«r  the  representations  of  Wagners 
dramas  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  artistic  conceptions  of  their  crea- 
tor. They  are  becoming  more  and 
more  theatrical,  in  the  sense  which 
Wagner  was  wont  to  denounce,  as  they 
grow  older.  In  his  conception  of  that 
union  of  music,  poetry,  action  and 
scenery  which  constitute  the  lyric 
drama  there  was  a reason  for  every- 
thing and  consistency  in  their  amalga- 
mation. That  reason  and  consistency 
are  little  respected  to-day. 

Dramatic  Values  Lost 
Wagner  asked  his  actors  to  address 
themselves  to  each  other  and  not  to 
the  audience.  Yesterday’s  singers,  like 
those  of  last  month  and  last  year 
and  of  all  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  devoted  disciples  felt  it  a duty 
to  perpetuate  the  original  traditions, 
spoke  to  the  audience  oftener  than 
they  did  to  each  other.  Mr.  Taucher. 
as  Siegmund,  discerns  the  sword  stuck 
bo  its  hilt  in  the  tree  around  which 
funding’s  dwelling  is  built.  Upon  his 
recovery  of  the  weapon  depends  his 
the  tree  trunk  against  tne  nour  of  liffT 
son’s  need?  We  think  not.  It  would 
have  been  an  undignified  act  for  a god 
to  perform. 

But  our  Sigmunds  have  been  degenu 
erating  into  sentimental  milksops  ever 
since  Albert  Niemann  created  the  char- 
acter for  us  as  well  as  the  first  pil- 
grims to  Bayreuth.  They  must  needs 
sing  to  the  audience.  They  are  tenors, 
not  Volsungs,  not  demigods,  and  the 


_ „ _ i «L_ 

and  Goldmark’s  A minor  concerto 
his  principal  numbers.  Tone  and  tech- 
r nique  were  both  satisfactory;  the  for- 
mer was  smooth,  even  where  fireworks  j 
came  thickest,  and  strong  besides,# 
while  his  technique  dealt  with  the  ] 
same  fireworks  so  as  to  arouse  the  au-li 

' with 


anything  which  stirs  up  the  imagina- 
tion like  the  mere  recital  of  these 
stories?  No!  Like  others  before  him, 
he  climbs  on  the  table  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  touches  the  sword-hilt  once, 
declaims  a speech  to  a theaterful  ot 

neople  and  pulls  the  sword  out  over  same  uiu.wm  =“  «=  .v-  — r- 

Ms  shoulder.  Did  Wotan  climb  on  the  dience  to  break  in  on  the  music 
table  when  he  thrust  the  sword  intoj  applause, 
made  his  singers  reiterate  a tone  on; 
each  syllable  of  the  words  “Quantus 
tremor  es  futurus” — thus  ’ Qua-a-a-an- 
tns-us-us  tre-e-e-e-mor-or-or,”  etc.i 
This  stuttering  he  designed  to  depict 
the  terror  inspired  by  the  coming  of 
the  Great  Judge  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  device  seems  as  ludicrous 
now  as  the  designedly  humorous  and , 
satirical  “Me-e-e-e-ck!”  with  which 
“goat's  trill,"  as  the  Germans  call  it, 

Wagner  enlivens  the  chorus  of  tailors; 
in  his  “Meistersinger.”  Three  cen- 
turies ago,  when  the  art  of  singing  was 
in  its  infancy,  something  like  this  was 
considered  an  embellishment  in  song. 

An  occasional  quaver  of  the  voice  may. 
lend  an  emotional  effect  to  song  to-1 
day;  but  practised  persistently  it  is 
nothing  short  of  a vice,  as  pernicious1 
as  it  is  common.  We  heard  much  too 
much  of  it  yesterday  from  Mr.  Taucher, 

Mr.  Bender  and  even  Miss  Reinhardt, 
to  whom  we  would  gladly  extend  a sin- 
cere welcome. 

Setting  Shatters  Illusion  ; 7 7 
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a modicum  of  patie  ...  , certain  clouding  in  more  complicated 

the  massy  hewn  beams  constituting  ; “rwin  c g violinist  had 

the  framework  of  the  house  and  even  Passages  in  j ^ 

the  door,  and  note  that  the  entire  back  countlei,s  , S' . —51 

of  the  structure,  except  the  timbered  <~>n  the  whole,  it  was  an  agreeable, 
door  was  a flimsv  curtain  of  cloth,  melodious  program,  tickling  the  ear  and 
which  fell  to  the  ground  where  Wagner  ! putting  no  undue  strain  upon  the  in- 

indicated"  that  he  wanted  simply  that  teilect— generally  well  played  to  boot, 
the  door  should  swing  open.  “Ha!  her  ; Mr.  Coates,  however,  dm  not  adopt  the 

ging?”  asked  Seiglinde,  in  momentary  , Damrosch  explanatory  speeches,  let 

alarm.  “Nobody  went,”  should 


At  times  the  general  effect  was  what 
might  be  called  a little  too  sweet,  giv- 
ing a rather  sugared  effect  in  a senti-l 
mental  number  such  as  Ambrosio’sj 
Arioso,  Op.  56;  but,  on  the  whole,  it! 
was  a well-played  program.  Numbers] 
by  Saint-Saens,  Handel  and  de  Sara- 
sate  completed  the  list.  There  was  a 
good-sized  gathering  of  enthusiasts. 

Albert  Coates  conducted  the  New  York 
[Symphony,  his  only  concert  in  the  Toung 
People’s  series,  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  taking  his  program  both 
from  past  concerts  and  from  the  one  to 
be  heard  this  afternoon.  From  the  past 
came  the  “Russian  and  Ludmila”  over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky’s  “Manfred”  scherzo 
and  Delius’s  pleasing,  melodious  short 
number,  “On  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo 
in  Spring”  and  the  finale  of  the  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff  “Tsar  Saltan”  suite,  su^-i 
stltuted  for  the  originally  announce-" 
“Grandmother  Witch”  (“Baba-Yaga” 
Liadoff. 

Sinigaglia’s  two  characteristic  Piece, 
for  Strings  were  the  other  orchestra 


J 
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lLary  ||  Uamrosch  C.\pianaivi^  sprcuica,  it 
alarm  “Nobody  went,"  snoum  have  j;  ting  the  music  (and  the  program  notes, 
been  Siegmund’s  answer,  “but  stark  j,  speak  for  themselves,  while  there  were 
absurdity  stepped  in!”  many  young  people,  and  others  not  so 

ve  ] young,  to  enjoy  the  result. 

In  the  evening,  at  popular  prices,  — 

there  was  a repetition  of  Boito’s  “Me-  ■ 

fistofele,”  which  holds  its  own,  with  Symphony  Concert  for  the  Young. 
Messrs.  Mardones  and  Didur  alternating  Erna  Rubinstein  played  Glazounow's 
in  the  titular  role.  It  was  the  formers  t f violin  with  the  New-  York 

turn  last  night  and  his  associates  were  concert  for 

Me s flames  Alda,  Peralta  and  Perini  and  Symphony  > '^^for 

Messrs  Gigli,  Psltrinieri  and  Audisio,  young  people  at  Carnegie  Hall  yeater 

Sig,  Moranzoni  conducting.  __  af~  in 

_ • which  <*he  brought  out  the  technically 

Katherine  Bacon  Gives  I th?atosneses AUitrtcoatM. wh?«- 
Pleasing  Piano  Concert  rected  the  concert,  was  Ua  received 


tne  cone  err,  -as  J . 

toes”  most  of  the  time  and  he  received 
good  response  from  the  orchestra.  The 
larger  part  of  the  pogram  was  by  Rus 
ld,rge  v „ j „ tLora  wprft  also  80* 


uuvrnetut  I'.'WI  ■mttmyi'an  larger  pair  U »■>= ■■  w • ^-7  als0  ge. 

Katherine  Bacon,  who  was  heard  at , f^0®^^°sinl'gaglia  and  Delius. 


the  beginning  of  the  month  as  one  of 
1 the  players  in  the  concert  of  the 
j American  Music  Guild,  had  the  stage 
to  herself  yesterday  afternoon  at  her 
Aeolian  Hall  piano  recital.  She  began 
with  orthodox  classics,  performed  in  an 
orthodox  \v!av,  follow-ed  by  Charles 
Griffes’  sonata  in  one  movement  played 
before  at  tne  Guild  concert,  it  fell 


they  care  to  imite  (or  incur).  . 

began  with  n praiseworthy  performance 
of  Mozart's  D-rnajor  Sonata,  followed  by 
equally  competent  playings  of  the  An- 
dante from  Brahm  s Sonata  .opus  :’A 
bis).  Raffs  Gavotte  and  Musette,  and  the 
Weber-Godowsky  contrapuntal  Para- 
phrase on  "The  Invitation  to  the  Dance." 

Then  “the  fun  began"  with  the  third 
and  final  part  of  the  eoncerr,  and  there 
was  a four-handed  display  of  pianistic 
romance,  comedy,  farce,  fantasy  and 
foolery  that  would  have  tested  the  d«- 
terity  of  many  a famous  wizard  of  the. 
keyboard.  Somehow  Rachmaninoff's  Bar-; 
earolle  didn’t  seem  out  of  placo  in  the 
midst  of  this  happy-go-luck.v  two-piano 
jaunt  which  concluded  ” 'h  a rather) 


n { tontion  III)  V UlSUUgS,  i i U UC11HBWV.O, 

attention  conventi0ns  of  the  old  opera  cling  to 

tor  iney  I . I ^ otnnfiqnq  -will  not  nprmit 


them.  Their  emotions  will  not  permit 
them  to  emit  tones  such  as  those  with 
which  sane  fancy  ought  to  endow  a 
race  of  heroic  beings.  They  whine 
about  the  persecution  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  by  their 
enemies  and  their  deprivations. 
Their  voices  wabble.  Not  only  they, 
but  the  sinister,  rude  voiced,  uncom- 
promisingly savage  Hunding.  Even  Mr. 


CHICAGO  CIVIC  OPERA  GAINS. 


Ten  Per  Cent.  Increase  in  Receipts 
and  $700,000  Less  Expenditures. 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  27.—' Twenty-five  th°u 
sand  more  people  attended  the  Chicago 

before  at  tne  Guild  concert;  u in.  civic  Opera  during  Hie  ten-week  s«a5 

fresher  on  the  ear  this  time,  .when  not  which  c]0Sed  a week  ago  than  ever  oe- 
end  fnllftwpil  bv  works  of  con-  _ TncnM  President  or  tne 


uu  tut  ^ - » 

preceded  and  followed  by  works  of  con 
temporary  vintage  and  similar  char-  ] j 
acter.  , 

Here  Miss  Bacon  was  at  her  best,  ; 
with  a singing  touch  and  an  expressive  | 
interpretation  for  both  lights  and  j 
shadows.  Elsewhere  she  was  an  ac- 
complished, thoroughly  competent  pian- 
ist,  but  her  interpretation  of  the  first; 
group — two  Busoni  versions  of  Bach  j 
preludes,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  was 
marked  by  technique  rather  than  by 
color.  Albeniz,  Ravel  and  Liszt  ended  ) 
ler  program. 

Casals  and  Wife  in  Recital 
Pablo  Casals  and  his  wife,  Susan  ; 

] Metcalfe  Casals,  tne  soprano,  sharedl 
the  Town  Hall  recital  yesterday  aftev-l 
noon,  Mr.  Casals  playing  his  wife’s  ac- 
companiments in  an  eighteenth  century , 
group  of  Gluck,  Mozart  and  PaI|'®110 
with  a sixteenth  century  air,  and  Schu- 
mann’s “Frauenliebe  und  Leben  cyc  e. 

Mme.  Casals  gave  some  good  Singing, 
though  not  consistently  so.  Her  107 
was  not  very  large,  but  it  had  a pure, 

I Tustaffied  quality  Of  tone  eifective  in 

!«»!« 


promisingly  savage  nunumg.  even...  1.  qulet  songs  anu  for 

Bender,  of  whose  voice  and  art  we  Schumann  group.  bongs 


think  highly,  must  needs  split  every 
minim  into  a dozen  or  more  reiterated 
notes.  In  a bygone  century  Gossec 
composed  a requiem  on  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  in  a passage  of  which  he 


Bcnumann  gimp.  ° , i,„w. 

greater  tone  and  more  excitement, 
ever,  produced  signs  of  vocal  strain- 
Her  expression  was  not  absent,  but  of  a 
breathless  kind.  Mr..  Casals  seemed  at, 
home  as  an  accompanist. 

in  his  own  sphere  as  cellist  -Hi. 


fore  Samuel  Insull,  President  of  the 
company,  announced  tonight  Gross  re- 
ceipts were  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
any  past  season,  and  at  the  same  time 
tne  expenditures  were  STOO.COO  less  than 
in  the  1921-22  season. 

The  company  is  now  at  Eoston  for  two 
weeks,  following  which  lt  ^ \£‘v 

Washington,  Pittsburgh  and  possib  . 

CMrelInsull.  summing  up  ^e««tyear 

of  the  new  ,n.an^f0ein®I^lch  for  ten  yea  ft 
the  old  organization  tee)j  by  Har- 

had  had  its  deficite  K Edith  Rocke- 

old  F.  McCorntick  and  Mrs.  rmu 

feller  McCormick-said  Jg*  lh.. 

would  finish  the  se  office  and 

resourees  provided  byWne  dox  lsad 

C55r.  th.t  .0  • 

elinitnated.  Ml-  ® , , ,■  - h-  said. 

.. ; 

when  it  is  V™ an'd'tha"  has  cliarnot'er- 
Chicago  w ants  and  t t , There 

ir(UU:^PeeaorthM  Me°  immediate 

future.  looil  season  to  eleven 

jssts  ’rs 


Meftstofele  MT77nive”  sftei 

artist:  a re' wo-ld  premier  ot 
thirty-three . jea snow  Bird"  and  a 
Theodore  Sterns  s . .“i*  ouropchka. ' 

Chicago  premu  r o.  - c» 
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mdori  Symphony 

By  W.  J.  HESDERSOK.  * 
When  a man  is  tired  of  London," 
aid  Dr.  Johnson,  "he  is  tired  of  life, 
or  there  is  in  London  all  that  life 
•an  afford."  Which  was  one  reason 
vhy  Vaughan  Williams  found  in  it 
ood  for  a symphony.  Alberc  Coates, 
ruest  conductor  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety, Introduced  this  composition  to 
is  on  December  20,  1920,  and  he  re- 
leased it  at  the  society's  concert  in 
\eotlan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  platitudinous  remark  of  the  great 
■oear  of  literature  is  singularly'  un- 
impressive when  confronted  with  its 
•subject,  and  one  is  tempted  to  say 
hat  Mr.  Williams’s  symphony  is  like 
to  suffer  from  a similar  arraignment. 

But  literature,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  explicit  in  its  com- 
munications than  music  and  of  ad- 
dressing itself  to  more  minds,  has 
also  failed  in  its  attempts  at  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  mightiest  city  on  the 
earth.  When  one  gets  right  down  to 
the  bottom  of  letters  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  that,  after  all,  it  was  not 
Dickens  who  read  the  heart  of  .Lon- 
don  in  his  Little  Nell,  Mr.  Pickwick 
or  Oliver  Twist,  but  rather  he  who 
created  Arthur  Pendennis,  the  Major 
and,  above  all.  Col.  Newcombe.  For 
only  England,  and  in  England  only 
London,  could  have,  bred  these  men. 
and  their  three  hearts  are  the  heart 
of  the  mystery  of  2,000  years,  the 
mystery  that  Vaughan  Williams  has 
left  behind  its  veil. 

It  is  a better  symphony  to  hear  a 
second  time  than  a first.  For  when 
you  first  hear  it  you  are  disappointed 
because  London  sits  and  shrugs  her 
giant  shoulders  at  the  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee  of  an  impotent  composer. 
But  when  you  hear  it  a second  time 
you  think  that,  after  all,  that  part  of 
London  which  beats  in  the  honest 
English  bosom  of  Mr.  Williams  has  a 
right  to  publish  its  own  emotions  cre- 
ated by  peering  into  the  soul  of  the 
metropolis  and  that  he  has  reflected, 
even  though  somewhat  vaguely,  defi- 
nite moods  of  the  city. 

He  has  not  shown  disrespect  for 
the  Englishman’s  castle.  He  has  in- 
vaded no  homes.  He  has  stayed  ir, 
the  streets  and  translated  their  move 
ment  and  life  into  tone.  The  com- 
mon people  got  most  of  the  love  of  his 
muse.  You  recognize  something  of 
the  longing  of  Stanley  Ortheris  for 
Tottenham  Court  road  of  a Saturday 
night,  a "little  stuff  bird  shop”  and 
a girl  he  ’ad  a fancy  for.  Perhaps, 
too,  you  might  catch  a glimpse  of 
Ephraim  Quixtus  with  Eustace  Huac- 
ably  in  Chelsea  or  Hogue  Riderhood 
by  the  dark  Thames.  Ope  thing  is 
certain.  You  will  think  of  nothing 
that  is  not  English.  And  the  sym- 
phony will  grow  upon  you.  You  may 
never  bow  before  it  in  adoration  of 
newly  discovered  greatness,  but  you 
will  enjoy  it  as  good  music  painting 
moods  with  persuasive  eloquence  and 
intrinsic  beauty.  And  you  will  be 
glad  that  Vaughan  Williams  wrote  it. 

This  symphony  was  the  last  num- 
ber on  a program  which  began  with 
two  characteristic  pieces  for  strings 
by  Sinigaglia,  charmingly  played  by 
the  string  body  of  the  orchestra.  Af- 
ter these  followed  the  violin  con- 
certo of  Glazounov,  performed  (not 
played)  by  Miss  Erna  Rubinstein. 
This  youthful  violinist  appears  to  ac- 
quire greater  juvenility  every  month. 
Yesterday  afternoon  she  looked  about 
12  years  of  age,  but  performed  upon 
the  violin  like  an  aged  lady  with 
whom  the  world  had  gone  hard  in- 
deed. 

OVATION  FOR  STRANSKY 
AT  HIS  LAST  CONCERT' 


j place.  Many  splendid  wroafha  we?8 
] carried  in  from  the  back  of  the  stage, 
i Standing  in  the  midst.  of  those  tokens 
< Mr.  Stranskv  finally  made  a speech  in 
which'  he  said : 

| "I  got  up  from  my  bed  to  conic  to 
: this  concert,,  but  nothing  could  have 
! prevented  mo  from  coining  to-day  to 
tell  you  alj  how.  much  1 thank  you  for 
your  great  kindness  to  me.  When  I 
come  back  next  autumn  I hope  to  be  in 
.better  health;  To-day  I am  hampered. 
1 cannot  Say  to  yon  tho  words  that  my 
heart  would  say." 

The  applause  now  continued  and  Mr. 
Stransky,  as  he  had  done  sevra  t nv  » 
before  when  bowing  his  thanks,  waved 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Mengelberg,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Charles  Guggenheimer  and  others, 
was  in  Adolph  Lewisohn’s  box,  No.  3. 
Tile  wreaths  included  one  from  the  1 hll- 
harmonlc  Orchestra  and  one  from  the 
Philharmonic  board  of  directors. 

The  program  Was  superbly  played. 
The  Wagner  numbers  were  familiar  and 
save  “A  Faust  Overture,”  which  opened 
the  list,  comprised  excerpts  from  the 
master’s  dramas.  Following  the  "Faust 
overture  were  two  impressive  numbers, 
tho  "March  of  the  Grail  Knights  and 
Bell  Scene,”  from  "Parsifal,”  and  tho 
"Funeral  March,”  from  "Goetterdaem- 
merung."  The  lively  "Meisterslnger 
prelude  now  gave  contrast. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Stransky'*  arrangement  of 
"Siegfried"  and  ' Goetter- 


Perlnl  and  ttafneVolTL'- 

scene  from  Gounod’*  1 1 
Mario  and  Messrs.  Job. 

The  orchestra  was  under 
WUfrId  Pelletier. 

At  t ie  Selwyn  Theatre 
noon  Mme.  Sigrifl  Onegin 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  *’ 
sided  by  Hermann  Wasse1 
jst,  "live  n benefit  recital  for  the  Chil- 
dren’s Tonsil  llosi'itnl.  She  sang  French, 
Swedish  and  English  songs  Mr.  It  ns- 
nermann  ■ pJs.ved  numbers  by  Hnchmuir 
inoff.  Chopin,  'b'dowski  and  others. 


ii  flU  the  prison 
Mint’'  by  Ouecnn 
mon  and  Pidur. 
tho  direction  of 


in  the  after 
contralto  ol 
oinpnny.  ns- 
••maun,  piini- 
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lion  ol  Don  iftsIlVVnd  Mr  Malat-s,-,  , 

Gall  Brrt0!”’  * ay  no‘»'i"K  of  Mine, 

Oalli-Curci  * arch  Rosina,  the  delight- 
ful fun  was  mai'ilnined  to  the  of 

course,  there  were  some  grievous  de- 
partures 1 roin  correct  intonation  in 
every  ono  of  Kosina's  numbers,  but 
t even  the  admirers  of  the  singers  arc 
learning  to  be  tolerant  of  that.  What 
would  you,  when  many  of  the  com- 
posers of  to-day  make  outiagc9  on 
euphony  a principle  in  art? 


selections  from 
daemmerung.” 


CITY  SMYPHONY  CONCERT. 

Miss  Ellen  Rnmsey, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Appears  as  Soloist. 

Miss  Ellen  Rumsey,  mezzo-soprano, 
was  the  soloist  of  the  eighth  "pop”  con- 
cert of  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  Century  Theater  yesterduy  after- 
noon. She  sang  Hayden's  "Spirit  Song” 
and  Rossini’s  aria,  "Una  voce  poco  ja” 
from  “The  Barber  of  Seville.”  There 
are  no  great  depths  or  a wealth  of 
profound  sentiment  revealed  in  Miss 
Rumsey’s  voice,  but  she  sang  well  yes- 
terday and  infused  into  Rossini’s  famil- 
iar aria  a good  deal  of  charm  and  style. 

Despite  a variety  of  conductors  during 
recent  Weeks,  the  City  Symphony  Or- 
chestra appears  to  thrive  and  prosper. 
Owing  to  Mr.  Foch’s  illness  Sepp  Mors- 
cher  conducted  the  first  part  of  the 
concert,  which  Included  the  "Dance  of 
the  Hour"  from  “La  Giaconda,”  Grieg’s 
“Peer  Gynt"  suite  and  Miss  Rumsey’s 
offerings. 

After  the  intermission  the  orchestra 
presented  a novelty  by  playing  a sym- 
phonic work,  Schubert's  Unfinished 
Symphony,  without  a conductor.  The 
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Th©  Barber  of  Seville. 

THE  BARBER  OK  SEVILLE,  opera  buff* 

In  three  acts.  Book  In  Italian  by 
Oeaare  Sterbinl,,  after  iho  French  of 
Beaumarrhela'a  aerial  romance.  Mualc 
by  Gioacchino  Roealnl.  At  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House. 

The  Count  of  Almavla Mario  Chamlee 

Dr.  Bartola Pompillo  Malateata 

Roslna Amalita  Galll-CurcJ 

Figaro Titta  Ruffo. 

Basilio Adamo  fririur 

Florello Vincenzo  Kenehlgrlian 

Berta Mario  Mattfold 

An  Official Pietro  Audlslo 

Conductor,  Gennaf>  Papi. 

By  H.  L.  Krehbiel 

( R rjuMffyrryrmnr-  yent-erPay’s.  iel.r  - rriittt>na ) 

Rossini’s  “Barber  of  Seville’’  has 
sang  his  “Largo  al  factotum,”  flourished 
his  basin  and  towel  and  speeded  the 
amorous  conspiracy  between  Count 
Almmviva  and  the  pert  ward  of  Dr. 

Bartolo  in  New  York  almost  if  not 
quite  as  long  as  the  opera  has  been  in 
existence-over  a century  at  least, 
j We  are  not  certain,  but  have  an  im- 
pression that  as  musically  incarnated 
I by  Rossani’s  predecessor,  Paisiello 

he  had  his  fling  here.  Rosinas  and  , „ 

Figaros  by  the  score  have  skipped  about ! ;in  Aeollan  Hal1  lam  evening.  The  quar- 
tet is  made  up  of  four  young  women 
in  light  green.  Misses  Elsa  Fischer,  Jsa- 

j’:'1,  ?raPjS5h’  Neklliardt  and  Caro- 

b n Neldhardt..  They  are  jn  earnest  and 
£^2  a serious  program,  comprising 
Glarunoff  s quartet  in  D.  Op.  j Mo- 

I ™w6..ln  tC  f,nd  ,Cd?ar  Franck’s  piano 
quintet.  In  the  last  they  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Heinrich  Gebbard  of  Bos- 
ton, excellent  pianist,  whose  tastes  make 
j French  muPs?c:alIy  ^"‘^Interpreter  of 

vaTHsni>ri01Kr?m  prcFented  difficulties  of 
various  kinds,  many  of  which  could  be 
completely  met  only  by  an  organization 
PA  J'  eat.er  experience  and  longer  prac- 
i“"Lin  p ay  nfr,  together  than  these  young 
women  seem  to  have.  They  play  with 

nrontIent  rnuslclanshlP  and  good  Judg- 
ed,r"7aS,,?pirit  ti,elr  Performance 

of  Glazunoff  s quartet.  Only  in  the 


I Mme.  Galll-Curol,  who  was' the  ren- 
r'  tentative  0f  the  charming  Ronlvti 
jwas  m good  voice.  Her  tones  had  the 
Md  measure  of  their  characteristic  ' 
mellowness,  and  they  flowed  smoothly 
easily  and  at  times  with  much  brll-  • 

1 o,n7'  rece*v°d  much  applause 

her  delivery  of  her  opening  aria  1 
V na  voce  poco  fa.”  .-ir,d  there  was  a i 
great  outburst  of  enthusiasm  after  she 
ang  the  polonaise  from  "Mlgnon"  in 
the  lesson  scene,  jt  ,s  interesting  to 
note  that  in  this  scene  Itasina  always  ’ 
dngs  something  that  was  composed  ! 
mg  after  .“II  Barbiere  di  Swiglla.”  rt 
would  be  a novel  experiment  for  some 
Aoslna  to  unearth  an  aria  from  some  j 
forgotten  seventeenth  century  opera  j 
m the  later  years  of  the  ccnury  for! 
instance,  when  operas  were  full  of 
, vocal  fireworks 

The  Etna  Fischer  String  Quartet. 

Tho  Elsa  Fischer  String  Quartet, 
which  has  been  heard  before  In  New 
York,  gave  its  first  concert  this  season 


on  the  local  stage  ever  since  the  j 
original  barber  introduced  opera  in  I 
Italian  within  an  easy  stone’s  throw  of 
where  we  sit  writing  these  words.  If 

citvre  Tk  °perS  lover  in  the 

comedl  Whom  Rossini’s  scintillant 
J 1 j,.  ,V>t'  ^amiliar  he  must  be  I 

***1  TJte  or  hav«  been  too 
impecunious  to  buy  a gallery  seat. 

the  circumstances  it  ought 
last  r 7 1 nece®sary  for  a reviewer  of 
nolitanSG.S  per^orniance  at  the  Metro- 
politan Ojtera  House  to  do  more  than 

qf?rr  -7"  fact  that  “II  Barbiere  di 
SivigUa  , received  its  first  representa- 
tion in  thn„_theater  this  season,  that 


Mme  Galft-Curci  and  Messrs  cham- 
v®er  V,tta  Malfttesta  and  Didur 

venture  was  surprisingly,  successful,  and  it,  and  th7t7ome  good  * s 1 n°gi  c h i the  nS’wTi"16"/  first  attempt  does 

Dirk  Foch,  playing  a convalescent  role  ! vivacious  And  fe^d  com- 


as spectator  in  the  audience,  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  generous  applause  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Morscher  returned  to  the  stand  to  con- 
duct “The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 
There  is  not  a great  deal  of  distinction 
in  Mr.  Morscher’s  leadership,  but  he 
proved  capable  and  gave  a vigorous  and 
spirited  reading  of  the  last  number. 


J 1 i^t, . cy'c  A - 

. / >. 

The  concert  was  opened  with  two  In- 
gratiating pieces  for  strings  alone — “A 
Rainstorm’!  (also  a pure  mood  picture) 
arid  an  "Etude-Caprice,”  by  Sinigaglia, 
nil  of  whose  music  heard  in  New  York 
has  given  unqualified  pleasure.  The 
| solo  feature  was  Glazounoff’s  violin 
j concerto  in  A minor,  played  by  the 
j youthful  Erna  Rubinstein.  Her  tone 
| was  dry  and  harsh  throughout  (it 
might  be  described  as  sandy),  but  shel 
da  hed  off  the  difficult  work  as  if  itl 
were  child’s  play  and  stirred  up  quite  a! 
tempest  of  enthusiasm. 

SBBBsil  I 

The 


1 , , .?*’0,-rram  opened  "with ‘^inigp  . 

first  7 7,  Pie^  ™ Strings,”  the 

jM.ist  of  \\  hich  was  by  far  the  more 

™.Ssrul-  Tf  had  " very  definite, 
I leasmg  mood  of  wistfulness  and  gen- 
r.  melanenoly,  somewhat  suggestive 
jin  color  of  the  prelude  and  tenor  air 
in  the  iast  act  of  ’’Tosca.”  The  sec- 
"nd  piece,  a light  scherzo,  was  flip. 
Rif1,  rather  “>an  .ioyful.  and  verged 
the  banal. 


OPERA  STARS  IM  CONCERT. 


| Orchestra  and  Audience  Join 
in  Demonstration. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  genuine  kind  was 
ihown  by  the  large  audience  at  the 
Philharmonic’s  concert  yesterday  after- 
ioon  in  Carnegie  Hall  when  Josef 
itransky,  in  an  all  Wagner  program,  led 
is  orchestra  for  the  last  time  this  sea- 
on  before  giving  over  his  baton  to  his 
ssoclate,  Willem  *Men.gelberg,  When 
Ir.  Stransky  first  cam  cor:  the  s',  ge 
he  orchestra  arose  and  joined  with  the 
ludience  in  a' demonstration. 

There  was  more  demonstration  dur- 
ng  the  program,  but  not  until  the  end 
iid  the  climax  of  the  afternoon  take 
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Myra  Hess,  Pianist,  Among  Soloists 
at  the  Metropolitan.  I 

Myra.  Hess  and  soloists  from  the  operJ 
company  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
at  the  Metropolitan  in  its  concert  last  | neat  Piece  of  vocalization,  which 
evening.  Grieg’s  piano  confterto  in  A j P?s_e  Muster  and  win  a teacher's  praise 


, . tlnd  humorous  acting  were 

neard,  seen  and  heartily  enjoyed  by 
1 „e„,“sua!  numerous  and  Brilliant 
Monday  night  audience.  But  we  have 
frequently  been  told  that  such  a record 
of  facts  doeif  not  suffice  the  reader  who 
ms  been  t<v  ■ the  opera.  Having  spent 
dollars  for  tlhe  privilege  of  being  pres- 
ent, he  addsi  a couple  of  cents  to  his 
expenditure  jpext  day  for  a newspaper 
to  nnd  out  whether  or  not  he  enjoyed 
himself,  if  sc\,  why  and  how  much,  and 
it  not,  why  not.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence if  the  performance  is  the  first  in 
a twelvemonth  or  the  fifth,  nor  does  it 
signify  that  tlhe  singers  are  the  same 
that  he  last  heard.  So  the  obedient 
slave  of  the  insatiable  reader  must  ap- 
pend his  comment  and  also  give  in- 
formation  touching  the  songs  intro- 
duced by  the  prima  donna  (she  is  al- 
ways that  nowadays,  even  in  Italian 
opera  buffa)  in  the  lesson  scene  in 
place  of  the  piecte  which  Rossini  wrote, 
lost  and  was  too  lazy  to  replace. 

Well,  last  nigljt  Mme.  Galli-Curci  in- 
terpolated the  polonaise  from  Am- 
broise  Thomas’s  “Mignon,”  and  when 
the  audience  cri.cd  for  more  sat  herself 
down  to  the  'pianoforte  and  added 
“Home,  Sweet  Hjome”  in  English.  Per- 
haps some  of  caur  readers  recall  the 
fact  that  Adelimt  Patti  used  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Butt  Patti,  with  all  her 
pretty  coquetries^,  sang  it  better  than 
did  the  Rosina  last  night.  We  do 
not  place  unqualified  credence  in  the 
story,  which  we  recently  gleaned  from 
Mr.  William  Aroustrong's  book,  that 
once  in  New  Orleans  she  sang  the  bal- 
lad with  such  Orplhic  power  that  she 
arrested  the  falling'  beams  and  girders 
of  the  theater’s  gnllery,  but  she  al- 
ways sang  it  with  greater  shnplicity 
and  with  nicer  proportion  of  nhrase, 
and  never,  never  so  far  as  we*  know, 
made  so  tasteless  ajid  commopnlace  an 
ending  of  rit.  Her-  instincts  were  too 
musical  for  that.  Ulmc.  Gatli-Curci’s 
singing  of  “Je  suls  Titania"  wa»  a 


poser  show  himself  unmistakably  to  be  i 
convinced  Russian.  In  this  movement 

ltussianr0fmihemes  ob,vlous,y  based  on 
',  -l  an  folk  song  elements,  and  the 
repetition  of  insistent  short  figures  al- 
most to  the  point  of  monotony  There 
are  some  striking  movements  In  thl 
quartet , but  as  a whole  It  dor*^  -nnf 
exactly  preflg’urethe  lavish  success  that 
pearaneeP°Ser  haS  grained  ^ce  lts  ap- 

t!d"f  niore  Pj,  beauty  and  blend- 
« ’ something  more  of  puritv 
of  intonation,  something  more  of  a full 
understanding  in  ensemble  must  be 
Bflnpd  by  Miss  Fischer  and  her  a-soci 
auGS  before  they  reach  a high  place  in 
^a™b,f(r  music.  But  Jt  is  pleasant  S 
ittempt5  PUrp°Se  ln  play  and  a serious 

. //U  3/  ' ^ 7 3 
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■ Mengelbcrg’s  Baton 

H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Rep 

There  were  large  and-1. 

gregatlonfIVf  high-class  music  lov^ 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  flight.  At  the  first 
Plate  the  audience  occupied  the  stage  as 
well  as  all  the  chairs  on  floor 


ns) 


, ,,  . , boxes 

■ tir»ieaJ  enes’  ar*d  lts  conduct  was  so  en- 
tirely  decorus  that  there  was  no  serious 
reason  for  complaint  because  of  its 

w7aT  oCbt7i'slhiCh  .muEt  aTv'ays  be  some- 
what obtrusive  since  distracting.  The 

HonfJ6 f h8t  uh-e  Metropolitan^  Opera 
Hou^e,  though  it  was  one  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society’s  subscription  series 

!r!lT'  flcally  a “First  ^chgelberg 
Concert,  as  we  were  informed  bv  a 
program  circulated  with  th^  re^iar 
house-bill  and  the  regular  annotated 
So  it  appe.  rs  that  hereafter  the 

tween  qtr°nblaSk'  **  ‘°  diffepcntiate  be-  J 
tween  Stransky  co.  -e-ts,  Hadlev  con 
certs  and  Mengelberg  concerts  and  re- 
j*  uS*c  personal  equations  instead  cf  the 


was  not  a mere  means  for  displaying 
technical  skill  in  the  hands  of  .Miss 
Hess,  as  it  is  for  many  pianists.  Her 
performance  of  it  was  full  of  musical 
interest  and  musical  thought  f- she  tuet 
the  demands  for  advanced  technique 
with  facility,  and*  made  each  note  sig- 
nificant by  discriminate  tonal  shading 
and  accentuation.  i 

"Hater  sne  played  two  piano  solos. 
rfMarie  Tiffany  sang  an  air  from  De- 
bussj-  s ' L'Etifant  Prodigue,  ” Renato 
ganelli  one  from  Rossini’s  ” Barber  of 
beville,  Raymonde  Dclaunois  fronl 
?l™trler  s 1x111186  " and  Edward 
Johnson  from  Gounod’s  “ Romeo  et  Juli- 
!,  ,?•  , A duet  from  Moussorgsky's 
Boris  Godqnoff  ” wa3  sung  by  Fiorf 


>n  a studio,  but  it  would  have  reflect 

rhio,  * >'>Ci.h  ee>  3 beavy-footed  “Ecco 
Ruffes’  7 14  Srew  sPlrited  with  Mr 
Ruffo  s entrance,  and  what  with  his 

d’ruXI;  l7feramande’StheCtiag  7 th*  ISfJ^  ^ 
comicalities  of  Mr  Didur’s  .ponder°us/  ,d7lduaI.  conceptions,  scarcely  calls  for 
- - - ...Pf-.  iu-  Bidurs  lmncrsona-  the  saving.  here  om  v..  J.  ..  . or 


As  for  the  latter,  the  first  Mengel- 
concert  offered  nothing  "?w 
fhere  was  Beethoven's  “Heroic”  svm- 
phonw  Tschaikoffsky’s  overture-facta- 

ifar  thleo6”  a?d  Juii*t,-'’  and  the  popu- 
bL’  . ,rnstrumfntal  numbers  from 
-n  ik0*8  Damnat>°n  Of  Faust”.  That 
n avidl6  rrR1V°"3  ^eie  EP‘cndidly 
fifth!  .77"  ba"f:'^th  son?e  ^fusion 


saying.  There  can  be  no  conven- 
or  lassitude  in  any  orchestra  : 
with  Mr.  Mengelberg  conducting  it  if  : 
there  was  a bit  of  exaggeration,  as  we 

i o7rfk t0 Ilf  at  *7  introduction 

I of  the  theme  in  E flat,  against  the 
tremolo  of  the  strings  In  T flat  an! 
j nat,  it  wos  no  doubt  due  to  the  con-’ 
,j  ductor  s dot  ire  that  the  "revolutionary” 
n effect  should  not  pass  unnoticed  * 


r 

li  2 


never  has,  for  that  matter.  At  one  of  ( 

B Us  first  rehearsals  Hies  came  near  get-  jj 
li  tin"  his  ears  boxed  by  Beethoven  tor  I 
I exclaiming.  “The  damned  hornist  is  out 
M of  k»vl"  or  words  to  that  effect — ■Mian 
|1  when'the  symphony  was  first  played  m | 

R Paris,  Tiabcneck  (we  believe),  who  aft- IS 
II  crward  won  the  admiration  of  \\agncr-l 
R for  hi?  interpretation  of  Beethovens  ] 

||  „orVs  t0ok  the  liberty  of  changing  the  , 
rote  i Vo  E flat  and  B flat.  However,  n 
! \re  d'd  not  know  before  that  there  i 
! were  revolutionary  effects  in  the  work, 

| we  were  taught  the  fact  by  Mr  H.  L. 

1 1 Mencker.,  who  is  quoted  in  .Ur.  Gil- 
I man’s  program  notes  as  saying  that  it 
I was  so  revolutionary  that  no  one  but  a 
bachelor  could  have  written  it.  We 
f are  glad  to  be  referred  to  literary  crit- 
ics of  the  type  disporting  themselves 
hi  to-day  for  instruction  in  music.  Were 
M it  not  for  one  of  them  we  should  be 
I still  ignorant  of  what  must  be  a fact,  , 

S since  he  has  proclaimed  it  as  part  ol 
S his  artistic  creed,  that  Szymar.offsky  s 
I symphony  is  the  finest  thing  of  its 
[ | kind  produced  in  we  do  not  remember  j 
how  many  decades.  The  puzzling  thing  j 
, about  that  dictum  is  that  the  sym- 
' uhor.y  has  been  played  only  once  m | 
i Boston  and  once  in  New  York,  and  then 

i I only  in  part-with  hpacious  excision- 

U perhaps  it  was  played  in  all  !ts  fu“ 
ness  in  Chicago  or  at  the  Algonquin 
1 Club.  We  do  not  know.  However,  that 
f jis  neither  here  nor  there  nor  of  anj 
L i consequence. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  conceit  might} \ 
disposed  of  by  saying  that  there 

t ’ doesn't  seem  to  be  any  use  of  listen- 1 
fv-  ing  to  other  violinists  when  he  is 
| around.  But  that  would  be  unkind, 
and  besides  it  would  deprive  the  re- 
■ viewer  of  topics.  It  is  much  easier  to 
i 1 discourse  on  topics  with  which  you 
a happen  to  be  in  disagreement  with 
1 somebody  else— -a  performer,  even  a 
5 composer — than  on  those  whose  ex- 
- cellence  ieaves  you  dumb.  Thus,  at 
times  a grateful  “Y'ea!  lrea!”  seems 
all-sufficient  utterance.  So  it  was 
last  night  with  Mr.  Kreisler’s  play- 
ing (with  Mr.  Lamson)  of  Beethoven’s 
Sonata  and  of  Bach’s  Partita  in 
G minor  for  violin  alone.  It  was 
sense,  mind  and  soul-filling  and  made 
us  wish  that  the  subsequent  tidbits, 
“Lotus  Land,”  by  Cyril  Scott;  “Span- 
ish Dance,”  by  Granados;  “Farewell  i 
to  Cuchullan”  (the  Londonderry  air),  : 
and  “Chanson  Arabe”  and  “Danse 
Orientals,”  from  Rimsky-KorsakofFs 
‘Scheherazade,”  had  been  left  to  ot.h-  , 

By  W.  ,T.  HENDERSOST"" 
Joseph  Stransky  having  enjiyed  hi: 
season  of  triumph  and  Henry  I ladle: 

> having  had  his  brief  hour  in  the  glare 
of  the  stage  lights, ' Willem  Mengel- 
berg  emerged  into  the  radiance  of  the 


Liszt’s  “Rhapsodle  Espagnole”  with 
orchestration  by  Busoni.  The  audi- 
ence was  large  and  apparently  in- 
terested and  phased  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  generous  entertainment. 

For  habitual  concertgoers  perhaps 
the  largest  pleasure  was  afforded  by 
the  performance!  of  the  composition 

of  the  famous  Polish  pianist.  Not  that 
it  was  the  most  important  work  on 
the  list,  but  because  it  is  less  often 
heard  than  the  great  work  of  Schu- 
mann or  the  variations  of  the  Belgian. 
Paderewski’s  work  bears  occa- 


Mr. 

sional  repetition  very  well.  It  is  ad 
mirable  despite  certain  weak  spots 
and  all  approach  to  the  commonplace 
near  the  close  of  the  last  movement. 

But  it  contains  charming  melodic 
material  and  this  is  skillfully  handled 
in  its  distribution  between  the  piano 
and  the  orchestra.  Moreover,  the 
piano  part  is  rich  in  opportunities  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  pianist’s  art,  not 
only  in  brilliant  bravura  but  also  in 
flowing  cantilena.  Mr.  Schelling,  who 
performed  his  afternoon's  task  wTith 
honor,  was  especially  happy  In  this 
work,  which  he  evidently  holds  in 
warm  affection  and  w'hich  he  played 
with  much  beauty  of  tone  and  opu- 
lence of  expression. 


Anton  Bilotti  in  Recital. 

Anton  Bolotti,  pianist,  whose  recent  | 
(jVbut  marked  him  as  an  artist  of 
pc  rious  promise,  gave  a second  recital 
in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening.  A New 
Yorker  throughout  boyhood,  his  Italian 
] < ritage  is  evident,  while  lie  has  been 
f,  rtunate  in  student  years  spent  both 
) re  and  in  Italy.  He  gave  last  eve- 
ning a special  prominence  to  the 
'•  Sonati  Quasi  Fantasia.  of  kignor. 
J’usoni.  four  neat  pieces  of  Ins  own— 

• The  Brook,’’  two  etudes  and  a noc- 
turne— and  a final  “ Tarantella  by 
J,h-  master.  Martucci.  There  was  deft 
< :ntrast  of  poise  and  power  in  an  open- 
ing Overture,’’  in  A minor,  of  Philip 
l-.mmanuel  Bach,  as  well  as  some  Chopin 
n nd  the  “ Hunting  ” and  “ Spinn  ng 
gungrs — without  words — of  Mendelssohn. 

People’s  Chorus  Concert  Crowded. 

As  large  an  audience  as  the  Town  Hall 
would  hold  greeted  the  People’s  Chorus 
of  New  York  in  their  seventh  anniver- 
sary concert  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve- 
i ing.  The  organization,  which  took  a 

prominent  part  in  many  public  exer- 
cises and  benefit  concerts  during  the 
war.  was  warmly  applauded  for  the  in- 
creasingly harmonious  blending  of 
voices  that  it  is  attaining  with  the  prac- 
tice of  rears  under  Lorenzo  Camilieri, 
who  directed  the  concert  last  evening 
from  a piano.  The  program  included 
religious,  operatic,  classic  and  popular 
Pongs.  Cecil  Arden  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  sang  a number  of  solos 
pnd  there  was  an  address  by  Mrs.  John 


« <-< “ j U1CIC  W 3U-*  OB  vuo  

,,  , „ TV  , . Henry  Hammond  in  the  chorus  anni- 

! Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  evening  Vaiskry. 


to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Society 
i tor  the  first  time  this  season.  He 
was  received  with  cordiality  by)  the 
j audience  and  with  applause  from  the 
orchestra,  which  rose  when  he  ap- 
I peared.  The  distinguished  conductor 
seemed  to  be  happy  to  find  himself 
once  again  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
old  organization,  and  perhaps  also  to 
be  in  a country  somewhat  more  re- 
moved than  his  own  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  perpetual  disturbance. 

He  had  chosen  asimple  list  of  com- 
positions for  his  first  program — the 
"Eroica”  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky’s  overture  fantasia, 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  the  three 
familiar  excerpts  from  Berlioz’s 
‘Damnation  of  Faust,”  the  minuet, 


Ethel  Grow,  contralto,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  IN  asliington  Height^ 
Musical  Club,  gave  a benefit  perform- 
ance at  the  Plaza  Hotel  last  night  lor 
the  MacDowell  Colony  Fund.  The  en- 
tire proceeds  of  the  recital  are  to  be 
given  to  the  fund  without  reservation, 
a point  that  might  be  noted  by  those 
who  give  benefits,  for  in  many  instances 
by  the  time  “expenses’’  are  paid  there, 
is  little  left  for  the  “cause. 

Miss  Grow,  gracious  and  charming,  re- 
ceived an  ovation  on  lier  entrance  and 
was  compelled  to  bow  again  and  again 
to  the  applause  of  the  large  audience  as- 
sembled for  the  dual  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  contralto  and  aiding  the  fund. 

Miss  Grow’s  program  contained  songs 


'■?t3 

jy  Dukelski 

Farrago  of  Atrocious  Noises 
Labeled  IcelandicPassion; 
Esther  Dale  Sings  Recital 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(R  — ■ from  u.esUxdliU*-  gWWians ) 

After  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra 
had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  play 
the  “Unfinished”  symphony  of  Schubert 
quite  acceptably  without  a conductor 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  Mr.  Foch 
took  the  stand  unexpectedly  (the  house  j 
bill  Announcing  that  the  concert  would 
be  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexis  Coroshan- 
skv)  and  led  the  band  through  Boro- 
din’s sketch  “On  the  Steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia”  and  an  incongruous  thing 
described  as  an  overture  to  a drama 
entitled  “Gondla,”  composed  by  N ladi- 
mir  Dukelski.  Borodin’s  ingenious  bit 
of  tone  painting  was,  we  believe,  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  modern  Rus- 
sian music  heard  in  America.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  brought  it  forward  at  one 
of  his  popular  concerts  in  1886  or  1887, 
when  Tschaikoffsky  \vas  a new  and  sel- 
dom seen  name  in  New  York,  tnougn 
some  of  his  music  was  known  here. 
Then  Russian  music  was  practically 
summed  up  in  Rubinstein,  in  whom 
the  world  refused  to  recognize  a com- , 
poser  of  nationalist  tendencies,  though 
he  was  still  a power,  and  a power  for 
good,  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar.  This 
estimate  of  his  artistic  character 
grieved  the  soul  of  Rubinstein,  since 
it  set  him  down  as  neither  fi3h,  flesh 
nox-  fowl,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  neither 
Jew  nor  Christian,  neither  Russian  nor 
German,  neither  Classicist  qor  Ro- 
manticist; but  there  was  comfort  for 
him,  as  there  was  for  all  music  lovers, 
in  the  undeniable  faot  that  he  was  a 
good  musician  and  great  artist.  Boro- 
din’s sketch  was  received  with  interest 
because  of  its  pleasing  themes  and  its 
ingenious  delineation  of  a spacious  and 
desolate  desert  land.  The  devices  em- 
ployed were  obvious,  but  they  stirred 
the- fancy  without  offending  the  ear. 

The  overture  inflicted  upon  the  audi- 
ence last  night  is  the  work  of  a young 
man  who  came  to  America  ten  months 
ago.  NVe  are  unwilling  to  call  him 
either  a composer  or  compounder  of 
I music,  if  music  is  to  be  accepted  as  an 
art  which  can  in  any  way  entertain  or  j 
delight  the  senses.  He  says  that  it 
was  designed  to  give  expression  to  the 
love  of  a prehistoric  hunchbacked  j 
prince  of  Iceland  whose  passion  was  j 
too  passive  to  suit  a prehistoric  prin-  j 
cess  of  the  Amazonian  type.  To  the  > 
extent  that  the  music  sounded  prehis- 
toric it  may  be  said  to  fit  the  play  of  a 
Prussian  poet  named  Gumileff,  who,  as 
we  learn,  was  killed  not  long  ago  by 
the  Bolsheviki.  NVe  know  nothing  about 
him  beyond  that  he  belonged  to  a 
|"group”  which  is  cultivating  “primi- 
Itive  realism”  (so  said  the  program 
inotes)  and  that  his  drama  has  not  yet 
been  performed.  His  fate  recalls  the  ob- 
servation made  by  Dr.  Hanslick  in  his 
essay  on  Wagner’s  “Judaism  in  Music” 


by~ Goossens.  “Behave  yourself  before 
i folk”  would  have  pleased  last  nigh,  * 
audience  better  than  it  did  had  the 
harmonies  been  based  on  a bagpipe 
drone  bass.  Miss  Dale  also  sang  an) 
old  French  and  an  old  Belgian  song 
arranged  bv  Deems  Taylor  Les  Troisi 
Capitaines,”  arranged  by  Frank  Bibb, 
and  a number  of  modern  art  songs. 


, m Italian.  French  and  English.  Jh 
s | opening  group,  in  Italian,  served  to  dis- 

__ , _ — —'.  'play  the  singer’s  really  beautiful  voitri 

fiance  of  the  Sylphs  and  Hungarian  and  fine  legato.  The  aria.  “Cleopatra  s 
' ! march.  It  is  not  on  the  cai'ds  that]  Death,"  by  Henry  Holden  IIuss.  is  an 
an  experienced  conductor  should  go1  intensely  dramatic  work  and  c--pe<  ia  y 

far  wrong  with  these-  selections,  but  suited  to  an  emotiona  Tla.  - . j 

(2  row  s vo i cp.  a qiiaiiT} . o.n  mi*. 
negative  commendation  of  that  kind]  ^ morP  often  fouml  in  a dramatic  so- 

i is  not  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  due,  especially  I prano  than  in  a contralto.  tin  aiii 
after  such  an  admirable  performance  f°“owe 

j of  the  E fiat  symphony, 
i Mr.  Gilman,  whose  program  notes 
are  always  stimulating,  quoted  at  some 
i length  fi-om  the  words  of  H.  L. 

Mencken  on  the  symphony.  The  com- 
position was  naturally  not  in  need  of 
j this  keen  criitc’s  commendation,  but 
] perhaps  it  ought  to  be  congratulated 
I on  having  incited  him  to  write  such 
| eloquent  and  pointed  comment.  It  is 
j by  no  means  insignificant  that  a writer 
| of  to-day  grows  almost  poetic  over 
j the  novelty  of  the  ideas  in  this  syrn- 
] phony  And  it  is  a”  good  thing  to 
: publish  such  criticism  in  program 
| notes,  because  concertgoers  are  too 
ready  to  take  the  “Eroica”  as  an  old 
i story. 


J M if  U U t X l (1  1 1 in  i-v.i.."..  - 

was  followed  by  a group  of  T-rendi  songs, 
which  found  favor  with  the  audience. 
The  program  closed  with  a group  ot 
songs  in  English.  Of  these  special  men- 
tion should  he  made  of  "There  Is  No 
Friend  Like  an  Old  Friend.’  by  Jane 
Cathcart,  and  "Lazy  Song."  by  Lawson. 

People’s  Chorus  Concert. 

The  seventh  anniversary  concert  of  the 
Peoples’  Chorus  of  New  \<*rk  took  place 
in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  with  L. 
Camilieri  conducting  and  Cecil  Arden, 
contralto  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  as  soloist  and  Mrs.  .Tohu 
Henry  Hammond  as  quest  ofjionoi 
The  chorus  presented  ' ~ 


numbers  by 


Bach. 


! -■  : 


In  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
Ernest  Schelling  continued  his  series 
| of  concerto  concerts.  His  program 
, consisted  of  the  Schumann  concerto, 
Cesar  Franck’s  “Symphonic  Varia- 
tions.” the  Paderewski  concerto  and 


Mendelssohn,  Jiingst.  Rossini. 
Wagner  and  o’. hers.  and  Miss  Ardens 
contributions  ine'u  led  “H  '"a  yemv. 
f -om  "I.a  Jtiive."  and  songs  by  Mozart, 
Itabey  and  Logan. 

Mrs.  Hammond  made  a short  add'-ess 
in  which  she  enlarged  upon  the  work  of  ! 
the  People’s  Chorus,  which  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  musical  institutions  of 
New  York,  its  development  under  the  m- 
te'.l’gent,  guidance  of  Mr.  ( amilieri  bal- 
ing brought  it  to  a point  of  artistic 
value  thoroughly  recognized  and  ap- 
nreeiated  by  the  audience  of  ast  oveninf 


that  the  author’s  conceit  had  grown  so 
great  that  he  was  likely  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
be  fated  to  eat  grass  and  be  composed 
by  Verdi.  Only  Dukelski  is  far  from 
being  the  musician  that  Verdi  was’ 
even  in  the  days  when  he  composed 
“Nabucco.”  The  so-called  overture  is 
a farrago  of  atrocious  noises— no  more 
no  less.  But  Mr.  Foch  played  th 
thing,  bowed  his  compliments  to  th< 
composer,  who  sat  in  a box,  and  th< 
audience  applauded  with  perfunctorj 
politeness. 

In  three  out  of  four  old  English  bal 
lads  with  which  Miss  Esther  Dale  be 
gan  a song  recital  in  Rumford  Ha! 

] last  night  we  had  a convincing  demon 
stration  of  how  beauty  of  melody  and. 
simplicity  of  sentiment  may  be  extinJ 
guished  by  modern  notions  of  har- 
monic interpretation  in  the  work  of 
Arnold  Bax,  Roger  Quilter  and  Eu- 
gene Goossens,  in  their  settings  re- 
spectively- of  an  old  English  carol 
(the  words  of  which  we  could  not 
catch,  though  Miss  Dale  has  an 
ample  voice  and  Rumford  Hall  is  a 
delightful  room  for  the  intimacy  in- 
vited bv  a recital  of  songs),  of  “Bar- 
bara Allen,”  and  an  old  Scottish  song 
with  “Behave  yourself  before  folk”  as 
its  refrain.  As  an  illustration  of  how 
folk  songs  should  he  set,  though  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  Miss  Dale, 
we  had  Cecil  Sharp's  arrangement  of 
“The  Briary  Bush.”  Here  the  har- 
monization and  accompaniment  were 
strophic,  and  the  melody  permitted  to 
assert  its  charm.  In  the  other  pieces, 
especially  in  the  setting  of  the  Scotch 
song,  text,  tune  and  harmony  did  not 
move  consort  and  keep  pace  with  each 
other  than  “The  Old  Hundredth”  and 
“Green  Sleeves” — as  one  of  Shakes- 
peare’s Merry  Wives  observed  touching 
the  protestations  and  conduct  of 
lecherous  Jack  Falstaff.  Quite  to  our 
surprise,  we  found  that  the  harmo- 
nization of  the  Scottish  song  was  of 
a period  of  which  we  wrote  last  sum- 
mer in  an  article  on  modern  tenden- 
cies in  music.  It  had  been  sent  to  us 
from  England  as  an  awful  example,  and 
we  then  ventured  to  guess  that  it  was 


Wagner  Festival  Starts  With 
1 Die  Meister singer. 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  New  Toik  Heeald. 

Baiaimore,  Md.,  Jan.  31.  A rousin„ 
reception  was  accorded  the  Wagnerian 
Festival  Company  from  Germany,  which 
gave  its  first  performance  in  America 
at  the  Lyric  to-night.  Not  a seat  was 
' obtainable  when  the  doors  opened  and 
standing  room  only  could  be  had.  As 
if  inspired  by  the  friendly  audience, 
which  included  society  as  well  as  music  , 
lovers,  the  company  sang  “Die  Meister-  j 
singer’’  very  well.  Every  voice  seemed 
well  trained.  The  performance  was 
artistic  in  every  waj\  Hearty  applause 
greeted  the  important  arias. 

The  management  was  pleased  at  the 
result  of  the  opening. 

The  one  adverse  criticism  dealt  with 
the  orchestra,  which  did  not  measure  up 
to  expectations. 

Scenery,  which  was  detained  in  cus- 
toms in  New  York  until  a bond  was 
given  for  its  return  to  Germany,  armed 
in  time. 


The  Friends  of  Music,  at  their 
fourth  concert  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  presented  as  a novelty 
Scrgcf  Taniev’s  concert  suite  for 
violin  and  piano,  with  Bronislaw 
Ilubermann  playing  the  solos.  This 
work,  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
America  at  this  concert,  might  as 
well  have  remained  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  for  in  spite  of  its  pas 
sionately  eulogistic  .program  notes  it 
must  frankly  be  put  down  as  dull  and, 
for  the  most  part,  hardly  worth  while. 
It  came  at  the  end  of  the  program 
which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  an  apparently  tired  audt- 
| cnee  seemed  to  find  its  devious  banal 
I ilics  increasingly  tiresome  as  Lie 
| daylight  faded  and  5 o’clock  passed, 

• its  thematic  treatment  was  raihei 
I obviously  complex,  repetitious,  anc 
its  musical  ideas  shallot  enough  U 
be  squeezed  dry  toward  the  end  o 
whatever  ‘charm  they  may  have  hat 
at  the  beginning.  The  suite  is  baset 
on  three  themes,  two  of  which  closel. 
resemble  one  anotlici . 

Mr  Ilubermann  did  valiant  some 
coping  with  the  solo  parts,  the  best  o 
which  was  the  gavotte  movcmonl 
helping  out  tlic  barren  material  wit 
very  laudable  dexterity  and  emotiona 
inflection.  Ho  also  played  two  Bee 
thoven  romances,  the  second  muc 
better  done  than  the  first,  for  at  th 
beginning  his  tone  seemed  lustr^“ 
and  emaciated.  However,  he  late 
warmed  to  greater  eloquence  and 
lyricism  more  like  his  usual  produc 
Mme.  Sigrid  Onegin,  the  other  gue. 
soloist,  accomplished  a small  wondi 
with  the  two  Mahler  songs,  achieviD 
with  her  - lovely  voice,  perhaps  ui 
equalled  in  quality  among  contraltc 
to-day,  a fine  dramatic  effect  in  tl 
stirring  “Sentinel’s  Night  Song  ai 
delivering  the  “Rhine  Legend"  wi> 
charming  lightness  and  simpUclt 
Her  other  numbers,  three  songs 
Berlioz,  had  delicacy  (“Spectre  de 
Rose”),  high  lyric  passion  (“Sur  l 
La’gunes”)  and  a haunting  wistfu 
ness  in  “Le  Captive.”  But  somewht 
lately  she  has  learned  to  force  u 
high  notes,  and  when  she  did  yc 
terday  they  came  forth  acid  and  edge 
She  has  plenty  of  volume  even  t 
Carnegie  Hall,  and  those  lew  sll 
were  as  unnecessary  as  they  were  i 
grettable  in  an  artist  of  her  calibre. 

Mr.  Lauri-Volpi,  the  Metro  poll  tal 
newest  acquisition,  made  his  sec o 
appearance  last  night  as  Rodolfo 
“Bohenie.”  His  was  an  impel*® 
tion  notable  for  several  things,  l ir 
he  sang  the  role  in  many  rlaccs 
well  as  it  has  been  sung  in  ma- 
years,  ndtably  in  the  fine  restraint^ 
finesse  of  the  conclusion  of  tho  <■ 
gelida  mantna”  of  Act.  1.  It  was 
youthful,  headlong  singing  lor 
most  part,  with  some  spectacular 
tained . top  notes  and  much  er 
thetie  tenderness.  But  one  re 
the  advent  of  several  mann 
which,  while  they  gain  theff 
thumping  of  the  standees  who 
noise  and  lots  of  it,  they  will 
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approval  or  those 
and  imaginative  pot 
on. 

ctall  Mr.  Laurl-Volpi’s  charac- 
:lon  and  singing  wero  marred  by 
ary  head  shaking,  worrying  a 
as  a dog  worries  and  shakes  a 
by  excessive  gesture  to  the  gal- 
and  by  on  expansive  smile 
ughout  Mi  ml’ s wistful  first  act 
That  smile,  fnaintained,  becomes 
t inanity.  Tho  tenor  has  a beautiful 
lice.  ar.d  will  make  history  if  ho  ex- 
•cifees  more  care  about  remaining  up 
i tho  pitch  in  his  lower  tones  and 
its  the  demands  of  his  part  and  the 
;ece  above  tho  thunder  from  the 
andees.  lie  morlted  much  applause 
st  night  and  received  something  lit- 
e short  of  an  ovation,  In  addition  to 
te  appreciation  awarded  him  from 
le  professional  "music  lovers”  on  the 
pper  right  (who  wero  several  times 
mdly  "hushed”  by  the  rest  of  the 
ouse). 

Miss  Reinhardt,  announced  for 
Unit,  was  indisposed  and  at  the  last 
llnute  the  reliable  Frances  Alda 
tepped  back  into  what  is,  perhaps, 
er  best  as  well  as  her  most  familiar 
ole.  Marie  Sundellus  was  a pretty,  a 
eppery  and  a very  lyric  Musetta, 
hilc  Messrs.  Scottl,  Plcco  and  Ro- 
oter made  up  the  rest  of  the  Bohe- 
ilan  quartet.  Mr.  Papl's  orchestra 
layed  too  loudly  most  of  the  time, 
specially  when  opposed  to  Miss  Sun- 
elius,  many  of  whose  best  effects 
rere  snowed  under  by  the  instru- 
ments.   A.  C. 


ues  and  faults  were  mingled ‘in 
the  violin-playing  of  Rosa  Polnariow, 
who,  it  was  said,  came  from  Germany 
and  was  making  her  first  American  ap- 
pearance yesterday  evening  at  Town 
Hall.  Wilholmj’s  version  of  Paganini's 
B major  concerto,  Tartini’s  G minor 
, Sonata,  dubbed  the  “Devil's  Trill,"  and 
| Sarasnte’s  Gypsy  Dances  were  her 
[ major  numbers.  On  the  whole,  the 
virtues  predominated. 

Her  best  performance,  it  seemed, 
was  towa.ds  the  end.  In  the  Tartini 
| number  she  showed,  as  some  other 
J violinists,  a smooth,  agreeably  full 
tone  in  calm,  sustained  passages  which 
ij  dried  up  when  complications  occurred, 

! which  gave  a certain  heaviness  to  such 
|l  periods.  In  shorter  numbers  by 
I Wieniawski,  Schubert  and  Fritz  Kreix- 
| le*-.  her  tone  was  apt  to  have  smooth- 
ness, warmth  nnd  expressive  quality; 
but  a wiry  timbre  came  over  it  at 
time:.,  while  ,he  Willielmj  arrangement 
of  “Ave  Marie”  produced  some  scoop- 
ing or  sliding. 

But  the  Sarasate  dances  showed  the 
violinist  at  her  best.  Here  there  was 
dash  and  assurance,  freedom  of  man- 
ner, ability  to  manage  high  speed  and, 
as  a rule,  to  sustain  the  tone — where- 
by the  general  impression  was  one  of 
promise.  Miss  Polnariow  had  a good 
number  of  highly  enthusiastic  hearers 
for  her  performance,  accompanied  by 
I Mrs.  Alexander  Bloch. 


Winter's  Vicissitudes  Felt  at 
the  Metropolitan  When  ‘La 
Boheme’  Is  Sung. 


The  vicissitudes  of  a hard  winter  j 
nade  their  power  felt  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  last  evening.  The 
>pera  was  “La  Boheme,"  and  Mme. 
Delia  Reinhardt,  who«reeently  emerged 
is  Sveglinde  in  “Die  Walkuere,”  was 

0 have  made  her  first  local  adventure  1 
n the  field  of  Italian  opera,  singing 
if; mi.  But  theeager  auditors  found  in 
heir  programs  nttio  slips  announcing 
hat  Mme.  Reinhardt  had  become  a 
ictim  of  the  all  pervasive  operatic 
vil,  “sudden  indisposition,"  and  that 
ier  place  would  be  taken  by  Mme. 
Uda.  This  soprano  had  sung  the  sor- 
ows  of  the  female  Bohemian  so  often 
hat  no  new  word  could  possibly  bo 
ound  to  express  the  general  satisfac- 
ion.  It  should  be  enough  to  say  that 
Ime.  Alda  was  in  good  voice — or  at 
ny  rate  sang  as  if  STTe^was — and  re- 
ceived abundant  applause. 

Giacomo  Lauri-Volpi  made  what  is 
rofessionally  called  his  second  debut 

1 the  rolo  of  Rodolfo.  This  gentle- 
ian  was  suffering  from  a cold  when 
e made  his  first  appearance  last  week 
s the  Duke  in  “Rigoletto."  He  had 
ot  quite  recovered  from  it  last  eve- 
ins'.  and  it  might  be  judicious  to  say 
ttle  about  his  singing.  Undoubtedly 
ome  of  tho  technical  peculiarities 
'hich  marred  his  tones  last  evening 
rere  in  the  nature  of  makeshifts, 
ainly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
lating the  obstacles  raised  by  the 
old.  The  slight  vocal  indisposition 
id  not  prevent  him  from  emitting 
ome  brilliant  high  tones.  It  is  likely 
nat  when  he  is  at  his  best  he  will 
e able  to  sing  more  fluently  and  with 
reater  mellowness  in  the  lower  part 
f his  voice. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  were 
Id  friends.  Mme.  Sundelius  was  the 
luaetta  and  demonstrated  that  she 
ould  be  a peppery  young  woman 
hen  she  wished  to.  Mr.  Scotti,  who 
as  in  better  voice  than  usual,  just 
> show  how  he  had  conquered  the 
ew  York  climate,  was  an  admirable 
'arcello.  Mr.  Pieco  as  Schaunard  and 
rr.  Rothier  as  Colline  were  the  other 
rincipal  singers.  Mr.  Moranzoni  con- 
ucted. 


MISS  DALE’S  RECITAL. 

Miss  Esther  Dele,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  evening  In  Romford 
Hall.  According  to  her  wont  she  pre- 
sented an  unconventional  and  very  in- 
teresting program.  There  wore  charm- 
ing old  English  airs  arranged  by  such 
moderns  as  Bax  and  Goossens ; old 
French  and  Belgian  airs  arranged  by 
Deems  Tayhr  and  Frank  Bibb,  and  for 
the  last  part  of  the  list  American, 
French  and  Russian  songs. 

Miss  Dale’s  delivery  was  as  a.  whole 
artistic  and  interesting.  She  has  a good 
voice  of  mezzo  quality,  and  she  has 
now  greatly  increased  her  skill  in  using 
it.  Last  night  she  obtained  a free  tone, 
generally  smooth,  and  she  infused  much 
variety  of  feeling  into  her  numbers. 
Her  style  lacked  some  lightness  of  touch 
and  delicate  coloring,  but  she  largely 
obviated  this  lack  by  the  means  of  her 
fine' dramatic  instincts.  -She  made  much 
of  the  old  songs  in  the  list  and  they 
were  delightfully  worth  it.  Her  audi- 
ence seemed  really  to  enjoy  her  recital. 


VIOLINIST  MAKES  DEBUT. 

Miss  Rosa  Polnariow.  violinist,  gave 
her  first  recital  here  last  night  in  Town 
Hall,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Block  at  the  piano.  She  played 
Wilhelmj’s  arrangements  of  Paganini's 
D major  concert  and  Schubert’s  "Ava 
Maria,”  Tartini’s  “Devil’s  Trill"  sonata 
and  among  some  shorter  pieces  Kreis- 
ler’s  “Caprice  Viennois." 

Miss  Polnariow  acquitted  herself  with 
much  credit.  She  is  genuinely  musical 
and  this  quality  shows  forth  strongly 
in  her  methods  of  interpretation.  Her 
style  is  buoyant  and  full  of  life  and 
her  interest  seems  centered  only  in  the 
music  she  is  playing.  Her  tone  was 
commendable  in  spite  of  some  scratchy 
notes,  and  she  showed  a well  schooled 
technic  with  brilliant  possibilities.  She 
is  a talented  young  player,  and  no 
doubt  will  go  further  in  her  art. 


/ 


* 


he  most  important  number  of  the 
gram  was  Tanelev’s  suite,  which  was 
iouncert  a*  played  for  the  first  time 
an,L,verJ'  likely-  was.  for 
iparatively  little  of  this  Russian's 
sic  has  penetrated  to  this  country. 
8 a long  and  elaborate  Composition, 
■prising  a rhapsodical  prelude;  -a 
otte  Jn  which  a strong  new  wine  Is 
~ ln*°  the  old  bottle  of  the  archaic 
rhythm;  a movement  called 
ost  Story,”  fancifully  suggesting 
Of  Of  the  Russian  countryside  told 
Itlme,  and  » theme  with  five  varia- 
ln  interesting-  and  varied  forms, 
to  strongly  tinctured  with  im- 
. robust  and  vigorous,  and 
Ins  little  or  nothing  of  the  influ- 
of  the  national  folksong,  Mr. 

, played  it  with  great  power 
conviction,  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  gave 
*n  excell  eiu  performance  of  the 
>ea  ' ' 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOCSE— “Tano- 
i hauser."  an  opera  in  three  acta  by  Rlcb- 
! a *1  Wagner.  Sun*  In  German 

The  Cast. 

Landgrar  Hermann  Paul  Bender 

TMiabausar  Curt  Taueher 

, "°*»m  Clarence  WhitebUl 

;*,th*r  George  Header 

:•?.“*  Margarete  Matzeaauer 

A >oung  Shepherd  Raymoode  DelauDois 

Four  Pages. . . .Grace  Anthony.  Cecil  Arden. 

Charlotte  Ryan  aod  Grace  Bradley 
Conductor Artur  Bodanzky 


self  once  again  as  the 
less  voluminous  In  physical  propor- 
tions, more  youthful  of  oye  and  smile, 
but  still  u Venus  of  supra  terrestrial 
stature. 

The  reproduction  of  the  famous  old 


Ho  had  played  tlfe  work  a Hhort  time 
laRo  with  this  orchestra  In  Bouton  and 
(left  behind  him  r similar  lmprcuslon  to 
tho  one  ho  now  created.  L»ant  night  hlu 
technical  and  tonnl  powern,  while  not 
opera,  whJeh  eo  aroused  the  Ito  of  the  startling,  supported  him  In  a reading 
gentlemen  of  tho  Paris  Jockey  Club  entirely  poetic  nnd  tnfty  In  etylo.  The 

taste  and  feeling  lie  Imparted  to  his 
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iin  1881,  was  attended  by  a numerous  interpretation  can  Justly  be  pronouncod 


Milhaud  Conducts  His  Own  Works. 

Darius  Milhaud  appeared  with  Georges 
Barrere  and  the  Little  Symphony  at  the 
third  of  the  Soirees  Musicales  last  eve- 
ning at  the  Plaza,  conducting  his  own 
works  and  others  by  Poulenc  and  Erik 
Satie.  Georges  Enesco,  the  Rumanian 
composer  and  violinist,  assisted  in  ’solos, 
as  did  E.  Robert  Schmitz  and  Greta 
Torpadie. 


and  interested  audience.  The  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  put  upon  tho 
stage  was  acredit  to  General  Manager 
Gattl-Sasazza,  who  docs  not  hesitate 
to  expend  large  sums  on  the  mounting 
even  of  works  such  as  "Cosi  fan  tutte," 
for  which  he  cherishes  no  deep  affec- 
tion. What  he  thinks  of  “Tann- 
hauser”  he  may  yet  tell  tho  world, 
but  meanwhile  he  places  before  his 
patrons  an  admirable  production  and 
a praiseworthy  performance. 

The  larger  problems  of  the  pres- 
entation may  be  set  aside  for  the  pres- 
ent. That  there  was  intent  at  least 
in  some  measure  to  observe  the  deeper 
dramatic  meanings  of  the  score  was 
evidence  by  the  restoration  of  Tann- 
haeuser’s  agonized  prayer  (usually’ 
cut)  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act 
and  to  the  general  seriousness  of  the 
representation. 

The  bacchanal©  was  sufficiently 
riotous,  but  was  not  successful  in  get- 
ting far  away  from  the  classic  of 
dancing.  In  fact,  the  movements  of 
the  three  Graces,  quite  old  fashioned, 
wer  the  most  convincingly  dramatic 
part  of  the  scene.  The  transforma- 
tion from  the  interior  of  the  Venus- 
berg  to  the  exterior  of  the  Wart-burg 
was  admira,bly  done.  In  fact  all  the 
scenery,  which  had  been  painted  by 
Prof.  Kautsky  of  Vienna,  was  good. 

The  principals  in  the  performance 
besides  Mme.  Matzcnauer  were  Mme. 
Teritza  as  Elisabeth,  Mr.  Taucher  as 
Tannhaeuser,  Mr.  Whitehill  as  Wolf- 
ram, Mr.  Bender  as  the  Landgrave, 
Mr.  Mcader  as  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  Mr.  Schlegel,  Mr. 
Bloch  and  Mr.  Gustafson  as  the  other 
knightly  singers.  Mr.  Taucher’s  im- 
personation of  Tannhaeuser  was  with- 
out doubt  the  best  thing  he  has  done 
here.  It  had  no  small  measure  of 
emotional  force  and  m some  moments 
even  of  poignancy.  It  is  a pity  that 
this  tenor  does  not  discover  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  sing  fortissimo 
all  the  time.  There  were  other  sing- 
ers in  last  night's  cast  from  whom  the 
tenor  might  have  taken  good  hints. 

Mme.  Matzenauer  was  a very  effec- 
tive Venus.  Her  costume  was  some- 
what too  much  in  her  way,  but  she 
will  probably  correct  .that  difficulty  be- 
fore the  next  performance.  Mme 
.Jeritza  was  a very  good  Elisabeth 
She  sang  the  music  sympathetically 
and  with  beauty  of  tone  except  when 
her  occasional  overstressed  forte  was 
in  evidence.  But  her  impersonation 
of  the  saintly  heroine  will  probably 
find  favor.  Mr.  Whitehill’s  Wolfram 
was  admirable  and  his  singing  was  a 
delight.  Mr.  Bender  was  a competent  ]d 
Hermann. 

The  choruses  were  generally  well 
sung-.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  the 
performance.  Some  of  his  hearers 
may  have  wished  that  he  bad  not 
dwelt  so  lovingly  on  many  phrases 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  act  and 
in  one  or  two  other  places.  But  the 
tendency  of  the  day  is  to  go  slow  in 
opera. 


is  genuinely  beautiful. 

I The  slow  movement  was  an  exquisite 
Idelight.  The  novelty  of  a soloist  at  one 
[of  these,  concerts  may  have  lent  a two- 
fold Interest  for  some  persons  In  the 
audience  to  Mr.  Enesco’s  appearance. 
But  this  is  doubtful,  lie  himself  seemed 
to  win  the  ovation  he  received. 


LENOX  STRING  QUARTET, 

Tho  Lenox  String  Quartet,  a com- 
paratively new  organization,  gave  a con- 
cert at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  The  | 
quartet  consists  of  Sandor  Harmati,  first  I 
violinist ; Wolfe  Wolflnsohn,  second  vio-  j 
iin  ; Nicholas  Moldavan,  viola,  and  Em-  I 
meran  Stoeber,  cello.  There  wero  but 
two  numbers  on  the  program,  Vincent 
d’lndy’s  quartet  in  E major  and  Schu- 
bert's quartet  in  G major.  The  offerings 
were  well  chosen  to  bring  out  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  quartet,  which  are  not 
yet  great,  but  which  augur  well  for 
future  performances.  There  are  cer- 
tain passages  which  betray  the  recent 
organization  of  the  players,  but  on  the  j 
whole  the  ensemble  was  good  and  Mr. 
Harmati  played  with  much  charm  and  ! 
color.  Perhaps  tho  most  conspicuous  I 
fault  was  bad  intonation  which  marred  | 
several  passages,  well  performed  tech- 
nically, but  lacking  In  balance  of  tone 
and  distinction.  In  other  respects  the 
performance  was  good  and  apparently 
much  enjoyed  by  a larko  audience. 


RICHARD  HALE  IN  SONGS. 

Richard  Hale,  barytone,  gave  his  an- 
nual song  recital  In  New  York  yester- 
day afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Ho  has 
a large  following  here,  as  was  shown  by 
the  size  and  friendliness  of  his  audience. 
He  offered  a tasteful  program,  although 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  somberness 
in  the  first  three  groups.  This  general 
mood  was  helped  by  such  songs  as 
Schubert’s  “Die  Forelle”  and  Debussy's 
‘‘Mandoline, ’’  which  were  given  as  en- 
cores. Respighi’s  song.  “La  Mamma  e 
Come  II  Pane  Caldo,”  the  singer  re- 
peated. 

In  an  air  from  Mozart’s  "Figaro’’  and 
in  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf  and  other  writ- 
ers, Mr.  'Halo  used  his  rich,  pow-erful 
voice  generally  well,  except  when  he 
forced  it  and  made  his  tone  colorless. 
His  style  lacks  somewhat  in  delicate 
shading,  but  he  is  a singer  of  fine  dra- 
matic feeling  and  intelligence.  He  did 
some  very  good  work  in  Chausson’s  “La 
Caravane.”  Several  new  numbers  were 
in  his  last  group,  Including  Carrier- 
Worrell’s  “Death  Song”  and  Deems  Tay- 
lor's “Captain  Stratton's  Fancy,’’  whlcl 
was  written  for  Mr.  Hale.  Miss  Ileler 
Chase  was  at  the  piano. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Pierre  Monteux,  conductor,  gave  its 
j third  evening  concert  here  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  with  Georges  Enesco 
i as  the  soloist.  The  progTam  comprised 
Berlioz’s  overture,  “Benvenuto  Cellini," 

[ the  Brahms  violin  concerto,  Cesar 
Franck's  tone  poem,  “Le  Chasseur  Mau- 
dlt,”  Ravel's  "Rhapsodic  Espagnole” 
and  "The  Moldau,"  of  Smetana. 

The  orchestral  numbers  were  all  quite 
familiar,  save  one,  but  they  whetted  the 
musical  appetite  of  the  listener  anew, 
because  of  their  generally  excellent 
performance  under  Mr.  Monteux’s  baton. 
Franck’s  poem,  “Le  Chasuer  Maudit” 
(“The  Wild  Huntsman’’),  Mr.  Mon- 
teuv  no  doubt  brought  forward  as 
an  offering  to  the  composer’s  cente- 
nary, which  is  being  celebrated  this 
season.  The  effective  score  had  been 
heard  here  twice  recently  at  concerts  of 
the  City  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
poem  could  easily  bear  more  frequent 
hearings.  Smetana’s  “Moldau, ” singing 
! of  the  beauty  of  the  Bohemian  river, 

( brought  a singular  charm  of  its  own  to 
; the  brilliant  program. 

Much  artistic  interest  had  centered  In 
Mr.  Eresco's  appearance  here  with  or- 
chestra. The  distinguished  Rumanian 
had  already  been  heard  within  the  month 
;as  a conductor,  a composer  and  a violin 
[recitalist.  His  performance  of  Brahms’s 
Iconcerto  made  a profound  impression. 


Enesco  as  Soloist 

A programme  of  wide  variety  was 
given  last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hal 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
with  Pierre  Monteaux  conducting,-  anc 
Georges  Enesco,  the  Roumanian  com- 1 
poser,  as  soloist.  The  numbers  ranged 
from  the  dramatic  “Benvenuto  Cellini" 
overture  or  Berlioz,  with  its  thrilling 
climax,  to  Smetana’s  poetic  composi- 
tion, “The  Moldau,”  and  included  be- 
sides Cesar  Franck’s  “Le  Chasseur 
Maudit,”  and  Ravel’s  “Rhapsodic 
Espagnole.”  The  concerto  was  the 
Brahms,  which  w-as  played  with  ad- 
mirable dignity.  M.  Enesco  is  a 
violinist  of  real  greatness,  modest  to 
the  point  of  self-effacement,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  affectation. 
He  was  recalled  many  times  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  concerto,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  the  applause  from  the 
orchestra  was  unusually  vigorous,  as 
j it  should  have  been  for  so  artistic  a 
performance. 

The  brass  sonorities  of  Franck’s 
“Wild  Huntsman”  were  apparently 
appreciated,  too,  and  the  really  de- 
lightful Spanish  rhapsodizing  of  Ravel 
came  in  for  much  applause.  It  was 
conducted  and  played  beautifully,  in 
particular  the  charming  “Prelude  A la 
Nuit,”  with  its  bird  song  theme,  and 
its  all -pervasive  brooding  beauty  of 
tropical  night.  It  requires  little  imagi- 
nation to  reconstruct  the  story  Ravel 
is  trying  to  tell.  Smetana’s  more  con- 
ventional pbem  “The  Moldau,”  brought 
a two-hour  programme  to  its  con-  -J 
elusion.  H.  B. 

ENESCO  GETS  OVATION. 

Composer  Play3  Brahms's  Classic 
With  Boston  Orchestra. 

Georges  Enesco.  the  Rumanian  com-- 
poser,  playing  Brahms’s  violin  con- - 
«.erto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra lust  evening  in  Carm.-gie  Hall, 
received  one  of  those  rarely  earned  ova-)] 

, tlons  whereof  ’’  the  vote*  should  be 
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FAVORITE  OPERAS  REPEATED.!  BOSTON  ORCHESTRA’S  CONCERT. 


•walglied  ana  not  "count.'.!. ■*'  TTie  -ugh  I 
musicianship  of  this  treat  man,  moat  ) j 
modest  of  the  season’s  guests,  lms  hard- 
ly beeri  more  finely  shown  at  recent  ap-  , 
pearanecs  In  recital  or  as  conductor  with  j j 

"^Motionless  «s  a statue,  denying-  all 
persona!  display,  he  mule  of  the  calm 
end  lofty  concerto  no  -mere  show  piect 
| Instead,  hs  restored  to  it.  with  all  its 
cUcnitv  a certain  inc]i\ idualio  °* 

I rnvthm.  transforming  many  a fiddler  s 
phrase  in  thkc  rhapsoaie  manner  of 
tempo  rubato  knownt  to.  Europe  sY-nuth- 
east  It  was  racy  hut  reverent  Brahms. 

. playing,  and  the  adagio's  eontrasl  mid- 
way  was  one  of  the  notable  pe.foini  | 
ances  of  many  ytar^.  i 

Mr.  Monteux's,  running  to  two  ’ 

«xpler#d  the  sonorities  of  The i Wild  , 

Huntsman  " of  Cesar  Franck  w ith  mi-  1 
petuous  tumult  of  trumpet  and  song. 

For  overture  there  was  Berliozs  Ben- 
venuto Cellini.”  and  in  conclusion 
Havel's  “Spanish  Rhapsody  ami  the 
Hohemian  Smetana’s  “ The.  Moldau. 

Lamond  Is  Soloist 

lly  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
rhestra  visits  this  receptive  town  it 
. occupies  Carnegie  Hall  on  Thursday) 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  foi 
its  two  concerts.  One  result  of  this; 
is  that  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which 1 
. customarily  gives  a pair  of  concerts) 
on  Thursday  evening  and  Friday 
afternoon,  is  obliged  to  omit  the  eve-, 

■ ning  entertainment  and  give  an  inde-j 
jr  pendent  matinee.  Yesterday  afternoon 
was  one  of  these  occasions,  and  it  was 
made  particularly  interesting  for  the 
subscribers  by  reason  of  the  second 
appearance  this  season  of  Willem 
Mengelberg  on  the  conductor's  podium. 

There  was  also  interest  in  the  play- 
ing of  the  soloist.  Frederick  Lamond, 
pianist.  This  artist  has  visited  these 
shores  several  times  and  has  always 
| given  thinking  music  lovers  some- 
i thing  to  think  about.  Yesterday  after- 
| noon  Mr.  Lamond  played  the  B flat 
concerto  of  Brahms,  which,  like  him- 
I self,  is  no  stranger  to  local  concert- 
i goers. 

The  pianist’s  performance  was  quite 
j in  line*  with  what  he  has  done  here 
| before.  He  is  not  one  of  the  masters  j 
j of  sensuous  allurements,  and  that  is  | 
one  reason  why  he  chooses  Beethoven  - 
! and  Brahms  for  his  concerts.  He  is  an 
interpreter  of  much  insight.  His  read- 
ings of  famous  works  are  marked  by 
a strongly  intellectual  quality.  The  j 
t secrets  of  each  composition  are  as-  : 
T siduously  sought  and  the  exposition  ] 
i is  noteworthy  for  soundness  and 
ff  clarity. 

Yesterday's  audience  seemed  to  be 
i1""  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Lamond  s 
treatment  of  the  Brahms  composition. 
Mr.  Mengelberg  conducted  the  or- 
chestra  in  the  "Eroica.  symphony, 
which  he  gave  at  the  Tuesday  night 
concert  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  and  in  the  prelude  to  "Die 
Meistersinger.” 


•Romeo  et  .Juliette”  at  Matinee 
and  ••Ernan!”  at  Night. 

"Romeo  et  Juliette"  with  Edward 
Johnson  again  replacing  Gigli  as  the  Bo- 
rneo and  Luerezia  IJori  as  Juliette,  yes- 
terday gave  joy  to  a crowded  matinee  au- 
dience at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Hasselnians  conducted.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  rejuvenated  old  "Ernani”  was 
repeated  with  the  same  great  cast  which 
has  brought  it  new  and  durable  popu’ar- 
ity.  Rosa  Ponselle.  Martinclli,  Titta  Ruffo 
kiul  Jose  Mardoaes  sharing  the  singing 
honors  of  a very  smooth  performance. 


Mr.  Tapi  conducted. 
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By  RICHARD  AEDRICH. 


Ignaz  Friedman’s  Recital. 

A faithful  band  of  admirers  made  a 
large  audience  at  Ignaz  Friedman  s sec- 
ond piano  recital,  which  he  gave  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
manifested  deep  Interest  in  the  occasion 
and  was  enthusiastic  and  liberal  iti  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Friedman's  program  was 
made  up  of  Schumann’s  ’’  Fantasy,”  Op. 
17;  Chopin’s  “^Barcarolle,”  the  nocturne 
Op.  62,  No.  1,  a valse,  two  etudes  and 
the  polonaise  In  A flat;  a “ Ballade,’  a 
valse  (of  Mr.  Friedman's  own  arrang- 
ing) and  the  variations  oh  a theme  of  . 
Paganlnni's  by  Brahms. 

The  qualities  that  Mr.  Friedman  has 
already  shown  here  In  his  playing  domi- 
nated this  recital.  His  technique  is  all- 
embracing,  brilliant  and  certain,  his  tone 
always  rich  and  warm  and  full  of  sap. 
at  all  ranges  of  power.  Mr  Friedman 
is  fond  of  the  extremes  of  power,  loud 
and  sofe;  and  sometimes  overdoes  their 
j contrast.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
; sometimes  curiously  lacking  In  his  play- 
ing the  support  of  the  r bass  by  a 
sufficiently  firm  left  hand. 

There  were  many  beautiful  passages  in 
his  performance  of  Schumann's  ” Fan- 
tasy,” great  vigor  and  spirit,  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  superfluity.  There  was 
also  an  excess  of  hesitant  rubato,  which 
111  became  Schumann’s  muscular 
musicianship.  Mr.  Friedman’s  con- 
ception and  interpretation  of  Chopin 
seemed  more  appropriate.  The  Barcarolle 
was  brilliantly  and  at  the  same  time 
poetically  played ; and  there  were  much 
grace  and  charm  in  his  disclosure  of  the 
nocturne;  and  always  the  glowing  beauty 
of  his  tone. 


AVhitehlll  Appears  as  Soloist  In  All 

Wagner  Program. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
its  third  matinee  concert  in  New  York 
this  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  Pierre  Monteux,  the  con- 
ductor. offered  a program  of  music  by 
Wagner  The  numbers  were  the  over- 
ture to  "The  Flying  Dutchman.”  the 
preludes  to  "Lohengrin"  and  “The  Mas- 
tersingers  of  Nuremberg,”  the  prelude 
and  “Love-Death”  from  "Tristan  und  l 
Isolde  ” “Wotan's  Farewell  and  Magic 
Fire” 'from  “The  Valkyrie,”  with  the 
Wotan  sung  by  Clarence  Whitebill , 
“Siegfried’s  Ascent  to  Bruenhilde  s 
Rock”  from  "Siegfried”  and  "Morning 
Dawn,”  "Siegfried’s  Rhein  Journey.^ 
and  “Close”  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods.  ’ 
Manv  all  Wagner  programs  have  been 
given  here  this  season,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  appearance  demonstrates 
their  popularity.  That  such  concerts 
put  upon  an  audience  an  exceptionally 
tense  and  emotional  strain  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Yesterday  it  was  Mr. 
Monteux's  turn  to  give  a concert  hear- 
ing of  Wagner  and  he  put  his  oppor- 
tunity to  good  use.  His  selections  were 
admirably  made  to  give  an  effective 
bearing  of  the  composer,  although  away 
from  their  native  surroundings  of  the 
theater;  he  made  an  appropriate  choice 
of  a soloist  in  Mr.  Whitebill,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  sings 
the  part  of  Wotan  as  if  to  its  manner  | 
born,  and  he  put  his  orchestra  through 
an  excellent  performance  of  the  orches- 
tral scores.  The  numerous  audience 
was  the  largest  seen  at  one  of  these 
concerts  in  some  seasons  and  the  en- 
thusiasm waxed  high. 

SATURDAY’S  MUSIC. 

Saturday’s  matinee  in  the  Metro-! 
politan  brought  Mme.  Galli-.Curci’s 
flrst  portrayal  of  “Traviata”  thl3  sea-,'' 
son,  and  a new  and  grateful  role  for 
the  handsome1  young  Mr  Lauri- 
Volpi.  Mme.  GalU-Curci,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  not  in  her  best  voice, 
seeming  tired  and  singing  with  ap- 
parent effort.  There  were  times  in  the! 
‘‘Ah,  tors’  e lui,’’  for  instance,  when 
her  breath  seemed  to  fall,  her,  leaving 
her  hardly  enough  on  which  to  finish 
her  long  phrases.  On  the  high  sus-  j 
I talned  notes  she  flatted  frequently, 

1 but  in  this  she  was  in  no  wise  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi,  who  sang 
his  off-stage  contribution  to  >'*- 
"SempTC  Libera”  a full  half-tone  be-  f 
low  the  orchestra  and  at  muen  slow  e.  j 

His  voice  is  still  rather  tight,  an'3 
edged  in  the  upper  register,  but  Js 
stage  manner  was  leas  affected  mu  - 
faithful  to  realism,  anl  1a  ™ad®  .® 
personable  and  likable  Alfred  . 
scene  with  the  elder  Clermont  (sun„ 
splendidly  by  Mr.  Danlsc)  was  moving 
and  effective  in  the  extreme.  Miss 


/ V Z 7 
Petrougflika’  Played  V)  ith* 
out  Choreographic  Set- 
ting Introduces  Buffoon- 
ery Into  Pleasing  Program 
1 ■*,  ? 

Grotesquerie  Again  Evident 

in  Satie  Selections  and  in 
Discordant  ‘Pierrot’  Suite 


GIVES  IMPROMPTU  RECITAL 

Olga  Samaroff  Announces  Her  Piano 
Pieces  to  Large  Audience. 

Olga  Samapoff  at  the  Town  Hall  yes- 
terday, announcing  impromptu  piano 
pieces  offhand  to  such  as  could  hear 
her  words  in  a largely  filled  hall, 

played  but  one  eDtire  work  from  a Tr;ora.  singing 

printed  list  of  ten  originally  offered  for  Anthcmy  ^ and  jin- 

her  audience’s  choice.  This  wasli  her  small  bit  wn-n  „ 


RUSSIAN  PIANIST’S  DEBIT. 

Miss  Sophie  Samoa,  a young  Russian 
pianist,  made  her  debut  at  Aeolian  Hall 
! last  evening.  Her  program  was  enjoj’- 
able  and  included  Haydns  sonata  m L 
; minor,  Schubert’s  themC  and  variations 
in  R flat,  MacDowell’s  concert  etude, 
variations  by  Ignaz  Friedman  and  sev- 
eral numbers  of  Gluck.  Rachmaninoff 
and  Liszt.  . , , 

Miss  Sanina,  who  studied  in  Riga  and 
in  Warsaw  under  Prof.  Michailowsky, 
Paderewski's  teacher,  and  who  contin- 
ued her  studies  in  this  country,  pos- 
sesses a good  deal  of  talent.  She  has 
! much  to  learn,  but  her  present  accom- 
plishments are  considerable.  Her  touch 
is  occasionally,  heavy  without  delicacy 
or  distinction,  and  at  times  she  fails  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  her  subject.  Jn 
the  other  hand.  Miss  Sanina  s excellent 
! technique  is  at  all  times  subordinated, 
to  an  intelligent  control.  1 here  is  a 
certain  broad  style  end  well  sustained  | 
legato,  coupled  with  plenty  of  vigor  and  | 
warmth,  which  go  far  to  make  her 
: playing  enjoyable.  Fhe  deserves  to  be  |; 

1 heard, again.  | 

Metropolitan  Singer  Dies. 

Robert  &eonliarrlt.  for  eight  seasons  a 
..aritone  sieger  with  the  Metropolitan  i 
, Opera  Company,  died  late  yesterday  in 
Sr.  Mark’s  Hospital  of  complications 
arising  from  kidney  trmib’e.  H<-  iva«  10 
rears  old  and  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  several  months.  Mr.  Meonhanlt  was 
■ a native  of  Prague.  He  is  survived  by 
a wife  and  two  children,  who  are  at  pres- 
ent in  Berlin. 


Brahms's  F minor  sonata,  preceded  by 
Beethoven's  in  F major,  not  among  those 
listed,  while  of  later  ” major  ” works 
she  added  in  closing  Chopin’s  finale 
from  the  sonata  in  B minor. 

It  was  her  purpose  to  recall  in  this 
way  the  “ unforgettable  ” evenings 
spent  among  famous  musicians  at  ..eal 
Harbor,  Maine,  during  the  war.  »ome 
such  intimacy  was  attained  in  her 
shorter  pieces,  which  included  Biahmss 
E flat  intermezzo.  Chopin  s A flat  bal 
lade.  Debussy's  “ Catntdral 
earlv  "Dance,”  Cyril  Scott  s Lotus 
land”  and  Paul  Juon  s ^aia^S  at  the 
Soring”  which  was  redemanded.  1 he 
house  waited  for  the  ^agner-Hutcheson 


In  the  evening!  in  the  same  house, 
a new  Neclda  was  presented  in  PAS- 
liacci,”  Nina  Morgana.  Miss  Mor- 
gana has  a lovely  voice  and  the  added 
advantages  of  slimness,  good  actin„ 
ability  and  personal  beauty.  She  was 
dreadfully  nervous  much  ot  the  t.nu, 
and  appeared  to  underestimate  me 
carrying-  quality  of  her  voice,  so  that 
she  forced  it  at  times  into  some 
hardly  agreeable  high  notes.  With 

greater  ease  and  the  same  excellent 

support  from  the  cast  she  could  make  j 

YalkyHes’  Ride.”  Chopin’s  F sharp  this  a notable  role.  Mr.  Johnson 

nocturne  and  Beethoven’s  march  from  I ^ was  singing  Friday  and  Sunday,! 

the  " Ruins  of  Athens.  stnl  found  voice  and  eneijgy  to  give 

again  his  sharply  defined  Camo, 
while  Mr.  Scotti,  the  prince  of  actors, 
transformed  Tonio  from  what  one  is) 
accustomed  to  see  and  hear.  His  Sup- 
per scene  with  Nedda  brought  mucn; 
laughter  from  the  house  and  was  a 
gem  of  genre  work.  The  piece  was 


By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

('KepHrthul  yett  erday' 3 late  edition*)  I 

S 0*1)1  e naughtinesses,  some  sins  and) 
some  crimes  against  music  were  per- 
petrated and  committed  at  two  of  thei 
concerts  given  yesterday.  The  most! 
venial  was  the  performance  at  a con- 
cert of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  atl 
Aeolian  Hall  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
most  of  Stravinsky’s  music  to  “Pe- 
trousehka.”  We  are  not  writing  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  composition  but  of 
the  use  to  which  it  was  put.  Thousands 
of  persons  in  New  York  have  seen  the 
pantomimic  ballet  to  which  its  inge- 
nious composer  fitted  it  like  a glove.  To 
those  who  were  able  while  listening  to 
it  to  re-create  that  action  of  the  choreo 
graphic  play  in  their  fancy  the  charm 
ar.d  the  humor  of  the  music  justified 
the  performance  measureably  at  least; 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  audience  it  car. 
have  appealed  only  because  of  its  com 
icalitv  and  grotesquerie.  Time  an 
time  'again  it  excited  frauk  and  unre 
strained  laughter.  The  antics  of  t 
buffoon  would  have  done  the  sam 
thing;  but  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Coate 
would  have  thought  them  proper  as 
feature  in  a symphonic  concert.  H 
would  probablv  have  rejected  the  serv- 
ices of  a clown  had  one  offered  then 
a-  a diversion  between  such  beautifu 
music  as  his  compilation  of  piece 
from  some  of  Purcell’s  works  and  th 
dance  music  from  Rubinstein’s  oner 
"The  Demon,”  but  his  act  in  playm 
burlesque  music  left  us  puzzled 
mind  concerning  his  artistic  sincent 
and  seriousness.  So  it  must  have  lei 
others.  . 

Moreover,  there  is  pathos  in  muc 
of  the  music  which  accompanies  ai; 
illustrates  the  story  of  Petrouschka- 
a pathos  which  arouses  sympathy  l< 
the  humanized  mannikin  and  is  all  tli 
more  poignant  because  of  its  grotesqi 
expression.  We  do  not  i*ecall  that  x 
laughed  at  the  poor  fellow  wh< 
Niiinskv  visualized  him  tor  us.  II 
tragic  element  underlying  the  bu 
lesoue  is  the  finest  feature  of  the  coi 
position,  but  without  the  action  t. 
music,  save  the  swinging  Russian  tui 
to  which  the  coachmen  and  nurs 
dance,  is  but  a disjointed  series 
funny  sounds,  squeaks  and  squaw  1 
imitations  of  wheezy  hand  organ  « 
hurdy-gurdy,  grunting  snatches 
rune  from  a bassoon,  clattenngs  of 
xylophone  and  whirring  noises.  If 
must  have  music  of  this  kind  m 
concert  room,  let  us  by  all  means  a 
have  moving  pictures  to  explain  it. 

Thu6  was  the  delightful  impress! 
made  by  the  music  of  Purce.l  era 
from  the  minds  of  the  listeners  a 
thus  were  they  prepared  for  Tschaftc 
skv’s  "Variations  on  a Rococo  u hen 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra  (the  s 
played  by  Mr.  Lucien  Schmitt)  and 
same  composer’s  ‘Romeo  and  Juki 
fantasia. 


i 


SINGS  FROM  ‘THE  VALKYRIE.’ 

Clarence  Whitebill  Appears  With 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Clarence  Whitehlll  sang  the  music  of 
Wotan  In  the  farewell  ami  magic  fue 
scene  from  ” The  Valkyrie  yesterday 
afternoon  In  the  Wagner  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Gar 
negie  Hall.  His  voice  was  not  ac  Its 
best,  but  the  singing  was  of  sucli  ex- 
cellent quality  that  he  was  recalled 

* The  orchestra  under  the  ^ec!ioP 
Pierre  Monteux  played  the 
the  German  operas  with  vivid  comia*s 
and  fine  ensemble  effects,  although 
many  of  the  passages  were  Played  so 
slowly  that  they  were  drab.  The  au- 
dience was  the  largest  which  has  at- 
tended a concert  of  the  Boston  organi- 
zation this  season. 

Chamlee  and  Jeritza  in  ‘Cavallerla.’ 

Mario  Chamlee,  in  place  of  the  Indis- 
posed Tokatyan,  sang  with  Jeritza  last 
evening  before  a packed  house  that 
greeted  the  Metropolitan’s  most  " Popu- 
lar ’’  Saturday  night  this  season  The 
pair  were  heard  In  ‘'Cavallerla,  and 
after  them  Miss  Morgana.  Messrs 
Johnson  and  Scotti  In  " Pagllacoi.  At 
the  matinee  Mme.  GalU-Curci  appeared 
in  -■  Traviata.”  with  Lourl-Volpi  and 
Danlse.  The  house  was  twice  sold  out. 


aeic.  lire  bvhh  vi  b'-***^ 

yesterday  preceded,  as  is  the  wont,  by  CavvU- 
' 1 leria,”  with  Mr.  Chamlee  replacing 

the  announced  Armand  Tokatyan  and 
Miss  Jeritza  and  the  familiar  cast. 

Other  events  of  the  day  were  tne 
Boston  Symphony  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hail  in  the  afternoon,  with  a Wi  ag- 
nerian  program  and  Clarence  White- 
hill  as  soloist,  singing  "Wotan  s I are- 
well;”  and  Yosie  Fujiwara,  the  Jap- 
anese tenor,  who  might  be  called  the 
John  McCormack  of  Japan,  who  ap- 
peared in  Aeolian  Hall  Saturday'  night 
with  Sel  Hara  and  Masao  Takata, 
two 'dances.  Mr.  Fujiwara  has  done 
, wonders  with  the  thin  high  Oriental 
tenor  and  proved  himself  an  exponent 
of  Occidental  music  (He  sang  Italian 
classics  and  the  “Reve"  from  Manon.) 
as  well  as  a true  artist  in  a group  of 
Japanese  songs  in  his  native  tongue. 

A.  x.. 


Composers  Give  Concert 

A concert  in  the  evening  at  the  Kb 
Theater  awakened  less  confusing 
flections.  It  was  given  by  o ur  lol 
group  of  Superior  Musical  Person 
the  International  Composers  GU 
This,  too,  tempted  to  laughter,  out 
intentionally-  The  performers  seen 
(o  he  in  deadly  earnest,  and  so.  ctto. 
doubt,  were  a great  many  who  Rate, 
to  them.  So,  we  think  were  a» 
composers  except  one.  If  LiA  : 

over  in  Paris,  knew  t-liat  z*. . £*• 
Schmitz  was  playing  hiS.sP°T, 
Dive’tissements”  he  must  have  satj 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  or  fuffa 
aloud.  The  pieces,  l^e  DanuM 
hand’s  dances  from  Sandades 
Brazil,”  were  pitifully  short,  » 
quite  short  enough,  but  they 
obviously  intended  ns  joaes,  whik 
Milhaud’s  pieces  were  not,  e* 
in  the  minds  of  the  low  b 
seated  on  the  scoffers  bench 
jokes  Satie’s  pieces  were  supfe 
diverting;  as  serious  composi 
'dr  Milhaud’s  were  depressing, 
depressing  even  than  the 
looting  of  a sonata  fi or  * , 

Sarah  and  G.  Rosqoe  ^selL 
piece  was  written  by  Uiar^e-  I °e 
and  was  played  .or  the  B - y 

America.  Let  it  be  recorded  * 

event,"  though  it  was  not  so  merm  - 
an incident  as  the  first  perform«n 
America  of  Arnold  Schbnberg  s 
rot  Lunairo.”  This  was  necemp 
under  the  direction  of  boms  G 1 
and  the  people  'aiplmated^  v ere  f 
Tqrpadie,  Leroy  Shield  _ 

Jacob  Mestachkin  vibhuV  D-  *• 
(viola),  Robert  Linde mann  ic.ar 
G.  Roscc.e  Posseil  (piccolo  and  . 


Tarn-ie  (bans  clarinet')  an3 
m Durieux  (violoncello).  The  com- 
c ppoiition  is  ten  years  old.  It  has  been 
■performed  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
1(111  |lBljd,:d  as  » masterpiece,  discussed  as 
u’  lone  of  the  most  potent  utterances  of 
(gm  modern  music,  scoffed  und  laughed  at. 


>uili 


Novelty  in  .Melodrama 

''lilt  It  is  a melodrama,  says  Schonberg. 
ldJ„  '*nd  so  it  ia — a melodrama  with  a difi- 
' 11  Terence.  In  plan  it  ia  ns  old  as  the 
hills;  in  execution  so  new  that  enjoy- 
ment of  it  by  persons  who  believe  that, 
music  Is  aji  expression  of  beauty  in 
art  will  h»ve  to  wait  until  all  such 
persons  are,  dead  chaos  be  come 
again.  A French  poet.  Albert  Guiraud, 
■vrote  a series  of  poems  discriptive  of 
■he  familiar  character  of  French  panto- 
mime, Pierrot,  in  some  singular  phases 
treated  by  the  moon.  Also  of  the  in- 
Suencc  of  the  moon  upon  nature  and  a 
soet.  The  light  of  the  moon  intoxi- 
cates the  poet  and  he  drinks  up  the 
isle  beams.  He  conceives  them  as 
•vhits  lilies,  with  which  he  wishes  to 
leek  the  hair  of  Columbine.  Pierrot, 
vho  is  alternately  a clown  and  a tragic 
lgure  (no  doubt  a symbol,  as  is  retrou- 
ichka,  for  that  matter),  sees  the  moon 
ts  a .aundress  spreading  her  linen  on 
■he  dark  fields  of  night,  as  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  as  a lovesick  maid,  as  a 
icimitar  threatening  to  fall  upon  his 
leek,  as  illuminating  a gibbet,  as  a 
irovocativc  of  nostalgia,  as  providing 
he  rudder  of  a lily-boat  on  which  he 
mils  to  Bergamo,  and  much  else.  The 
poems,  translated  into  German  by  j 
)tto  Erich  Hartleben  (Mr.  Meltzer  I 
irovided  an  English  version  with 
vhich  the  concerts  could  be  fol- 
owed)  are  fanciful  and  many  of 
hem  are  beautiful  lyrics  which  ' 
night  well  be  consorted  with  beautiful 
nelodies.  But  Schdnberg  has  written 
hem  to  be  declaimed  in  a manner 
vhich  is  neither  speech  nor  song,  and 
or  them  all  ho  lias  provided  what  he 
md  his  champions  consider  delineation 
nusic.  They  were  obviously  intended  for 
i mifn’s  voice,  though  the  original  in- 
terpreter was  a woman.  The  device 
vas  tried  by  Humperdinck  when  he 
nade  a setting  of  “Khnigskinder” 
nore  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  But 
Humperdinck,  while  he  “pointed”  the 
■ext  of  the  drama,  indicating  not  only 
the  rhythm  but  also  the  intervals, 
ilaced  an  instrumental  basis  under  the 
Irama  in  Wagner’s  manner,  part  of 
which  has  survived  in  the  opera 
vhich  he  afterward  made  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  found 
that  the  melodramatic  manner  was  im- 
. 'possible  of  execution.  So  it  is  in 
*-t  Schonberg’s  setting  of  the  verses  about 
'"“the  moonstruck  Pierrot.  Miss  Torpadie 
struggled  bravely  with  the  text  and 
was  intelligible  for  about  half  of  the 
performance.  After  that  what  she  de- 
claimed had  to  be  taken  on  trust  even 
by  those  familiar  with  German.  Mean- 
while the  instruments  were  doing  ut- 
terly incomprehensible  things  which 
could  neither  arouse  the  imagination 
laor  warm  the  emotions.  Least  of  all 
could,  or  did,  they  charm  the  ear.  It 
was  a wearisome  and  futile  experiment 
which  some  of  the  hearers  were  brave 
enough  to  smile  at.  In  Berlin  on  one 
occasion  Henri  Marteau  was  thrown 
out  of  the  room  because  he  broke  into 
“loud  and  derisive  laughter.  Distin- 
guished musicians  who  are  striving  to 
bring  on  the  millennium  in  which 
cacophony  shall  reign  were  in  last 
night’s  audience- — among  them  Leopold 
Stokowski,  Alfred  Casella,  Georges 
Enesco,  Darius  Milhaud  and  Willem 
Mengelbex-g. 
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Arnold  Schoenberg’s  “Moonstruck 
Pierrot”  was  the  chief  event  yester- 
day evening  when  it  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  In  America  by  the 
International  Composers’  Guild  at  its 
concert  in  the  Klaw  Theatre.  It  was 
part  of  a program  which  also  included 
a first  hearing  for  Koechlin’s  sonata 
for  two  flutes,  Satie's  “Gymnupe  ” ” 

and  a Milhaud  number.  But  these 
all  were  dwarfed  in  interest  by  the 
Austrian  radical’s  suite. 

“Pierrot  Lunairo’  consists  of  twen- 
ty-one short  poems  in  a variety 
of  moods,  set  to  music  orchestrated 
for  piano,  violin,  -cello,  flute  and 
clarinet  in  different  combinations.  . It 
is  intended  to  be  neither  sung  nor  re- 
cited. but  given  In  a mannei  some- 
where between.  Yesterday  the  effect 
was  something \ like  speaking  in 
slightly  musical  tones,  which  wan- 
dered here  and  there  on  fhe  scale,  in  im- 
partial conformity  to  ihe  natural  in-  ^ 
flection  of  the  reciting  human  speech. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  bo  give  tc  5 
Greta  Torpadie,  the  soloist,  for  her 
complete  mastery  of  the  difficult  and 
merciless  intervals  and  the  color  she 
put  into  the  vocalizing. 

It  is  music  that  until  a new  musi- 
cal memory  is  bred  throug'h  genera- 
tions of  deliberate  eugenics  can  never 
be  memorized--'  But  it  Is  music,  of  a 
diiferent  order,  perhaps  not  absolute 
enough  for  the  platform  without  the 
other  additions  of  costume,  lights, 
settings  and  so  on  to  help  out  the 
mood  and  illusion — but  nevertheless 
isle. 


It  Is  ii  rendering  in  musical  notation 
|of  the  sounds,  say,  of  tee  in  a thin 
tumbler,  wind  in  tho  trees,  the  fall  of 
h brook,  knives  and  forks  tn  a brass 
tray,  bagpipes,  the  patter  of  rain  on 
a roof,  a rusty  pump-handle,  on  ufi-  i 
jgreased  oar  wheel  four  ’Mocks  away 
and  dry  limbs  scraping  together  One  I 
needs  Gertrude  Stein’s  style  ado-  [ 
[quately  to  describe  it.  But  it  did  j 
produce  a definite  mood  and  color,  es- 
pecially. in  such  sections  a^t  “The  j 
Song  of  tl\e  Gibbet.”  “Sick  Moon"  ' 
and  “Gruel  Pierrot,"  and  1*  bad  « [ 
finale  accompanied  with  major  thirds 
on  the  violin  which  was  a thing  of 
fine,  frail  art,  stunning  In  effect.  It^ 
was  real  music,  but  It  sene  one  out 
of  the  theatre  thinking,  “How  old- 
fashioned  that  Stravinsky  was!” 


pTomM 

unable  themselves  to  discriminate 
between  the  good,  bad  and  Indif- 
ferent. 

There  la  no  Intention  here  of 
passing  judgment  on  Sohoen- 
berg's  series  of  twenty-one  melo- 
dramatic tone-pictures  to  fantas- 
tic poems  of  Albert  Glraud  trans- 
lated Into  German  by  Otto  Brich 
Hartleben.  They  offer  a some- 
what trying  problem  at  first 
hearing,  even  to  one  who  may 
succeed  In  throwing  off  all  pre- 
conceived notions  regarding  the 
functions  of  music,  permitting 
his  ausculatory  sensibilities  and 
his  fancy  to  be  as  wax  In  the 
composer’s  hands. 

'One  thing  seemed  clear,  how- 


wua  not,’  AMmy  HTf1*  1**171  it,  n 

Mppemtnnco,  ns  nn  tlad  accompan 
Heifetz  at  bin  ln*t  recital  iu 
Achron'B  sonata,  but  it  was  1 
opportunity  to  And  out  what 
of  artist  he  was.  He  proved 
pi  an  vet  of  undeniable  skill,  wit 
ished  technique  at  his  (infer 
and  ideas  of  hi*  own,  hut  far! 
ter  from  a htandpoint.  of  brillia 
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Joseph 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 


Arnold  Schdnberg  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  Austrian  professors,  a 
musician  of  profound  attainments. 
Unfortunately  for  his  happiness  he 
also  tried  to  be  a creative  artist.  He 
wrote  among  other  things,  a sextet, 
"Verklarte  Nacht,”  which  contained  j 
some  rather  pretty  things,  buried  in  I 
bombast  and  gasbags.  As  that  did  j 
not  make  him  famous  with  the  masses  i 
he  tried  to  achieve  notoriety  by  being  l 
“real  naughty,”  defying  musical  gram-  j 
mar,  placing  a thumb  against  his  I 


nose  with  fingers  spread  out,  and 
putting  out  his  tongue. 

A specimen  of  this  sort  of  tom- 
foolery was  presented  last  night  at 
the  Klaw  Theatre  by  the  International 
Composers’  Guild.  It  was  Schdnberg’s 
melodrama  “Pierrot  Lunaire,”  an  un- 
utterably silly  thing,  which  it  would 
be  a waste  of  good  printer’s  ink  to 
describe  in  detail.  Briefly,  it  consists 
of  twenty-one  poems,  which  are  de- 
claimed by  a singer  “tyho  does  not 
sing  nor  speak.”  Greta  Torpadie  at- 
tended to  thi^  part  of  the  business 
very  successfully.  She  certainly  did 
not  sing;  nor  did  she  speak.  For  the 
most  part  I found  it  possible  to  say 
even  w' 

The 

scented,  immaculate  washstand  of 
Pierrot.”  “The  resonant  bronze  of 
the  basin  laughs  loud  as  the  splashing 


! I 


vtmt  language  she  was  using, 
third  poem  refers  to  “the 


ever,  at  least  to  a few  listeners 
last  night,  namely,  that  Schoen- 
berg has  created  something  not 
to  be  passed  over  lightly  or  cast 
aside  with  a few  glib  phrases. 

As  far  as  the  writer  of  this  1# , 
concerned  he  is  unable  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  this  strange 
aggregation  of  instrumental  pic- 
tures with  accompaniment  of  a 
voice  that  is  asked  to  travel  half 
way  between  song  and  strongly 
rhythmed  declamation  is  nothing 
more  than  a specimen  of  artistic 
decadence  or  actually  gives  a 
glimpse  into  horizons  as  yet 
somewhat  clouded. 

But  this  much  should  be  ad- 
mitted at  any  rate:  That  Schoen- 
berg’s pictures  are  not  the  acci- 
dental result  of  splashing  reson- 
ant pigments  haphazard  on  can- 
vass. They  vary  In  merit,  it  is 
true,  and  put  the  conservatively 
attuned  ear  to  a pretty  severe 
test.  But  they  combine  plastic 
definition  and  rhythm  with  color 
and  atmosphere.  And  the  surge 
of  emotional  vitality,  though  it 
be  distorted  according  to  nor- 
mally healthy  conceptions,  throbs 
underneath  the  fumid  surface. 

Mme.  Greta  Torpadie  had  the 


than  one 


finish  of  executi 
interpretation. 

Hi<i  program  combined  tho  light  and 
melodious  with  the  dramatic  and  sonor- 
ous. Its  first  half  was  entirely  Rus- 
sian. The  familiar  Rachmaninoff,  pre- 
ludos  in  0 sharp  and  G minor,  num- 
bers by«  Borodin,  Glazounoff  and 
Glinka,  two  “Pocmes”  and  two  Eludes, 
E sharp  and  D sharp  minor  by  Scria- 
bin; then  came  Chopin  and  Liszt.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Achron  was  happiest  In 
his  lighter  numbers.  With  a firm,  bub 
light  and  crisp  touch,  a lucid  and  pol- 
ished execution  in  which  runs,  trill* 
and  other  similar  features  flowed  with 
unruffled  smoothness,  droves  of  rapid 
notes  fluttering  from  his  fingers,  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home.  Louder  pas- 
sages, however,  were  apt  to  bring  a 
rather  heavy  hand.  Thus  the  Chopin 
A flat  major  Polonaise  was  sonorous 


hut  not  with  the  effective  thunder  and 
lightning  of  Ignaz  Friedman’s  per-  j 
formancc  the  day  before.  Mr.  Achvon’s  [ 
full  force  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Liszt  transcription  of  the  “Tann-  j 
hauser”  overture,  but,  with  all  striving, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  imitate  an  j 
orchestra.  But  the  pianist  pleased  a 
good-sized  audience,  and  gave  several  , 
encores,  including  a skillful  perforin-  ; 
mice  of  Ramcau’«  “Tambourin,”  accord- 
ing to  Godowsky. 


of  water  is  heard.’ 

Just  like  that  was  the  music.  The 
composer  employs  a piano,  a violin, 
and  a viola,  and  five  other  instru- 
ments: clarinet,  flute  and  piccolo,  bass 
larinet,  violoncello.  These  take  turns 
n emitting  strange  noises  which  sel- 
lom  have  anything  to  do  with  music; 
founds  without  coherence  or  mean- 
ing. 

i If  these  noises  were  funny  one 
.might  tolerate  them  for  five  minutes 
jor  so.  But  Schdnberg  has  no  sense 
of  humor.  He  simply  protrudes  his 
musical  tongue  and  wiggles  his  fin- 
| gets  for  not  much  less  than  an  hour. 
It  must  have  amused  hint  highly  to 
! find  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
musical  world  who  not  only  took  him 
seriously,  but  who  proclaimed  him  as 
the  apostle  of  a new  departure  in 
music  surpassing  all  the  past.  Sie 
werden  nicht  alle;  in  other  words, 
there  is  always  a fresh  crop  of  them. 

This  is  taking  a good-ndtured  view 
of  the  matter.  But  wheij  I left  the 


difficult  task  ,of  “putting  over” 
the  excruciatingly  difficult 
“song-speech,”  and  she  acquit- 
ted herself  more  than  creditably, 
though  her  voice  seemed  some- 
what delicate  at  times 


Symphony  by  Candle  Light 

The  City  Symphony  Orchestra  has; 
ibeen  adding  various  incidental  features  j 
to  its  nopular  concerts  at  the  Century  j 
Theater.  Eight  days  ago  it  was  a svm-  1 
phony  played  without  a conductor,  and  i 
yesterday  afternoon's  Haydn’s  “Fare-  j 
well”  symphony,  done,  supposedly,  in  ; 
the  original  manner  of  1772.  After  the 
orchestra,  under  Mr.  Foch,  had  finished 
a lively  well  played  performance  of 
Mozart’s  overture  to  “Lc  Nozze  di 
Figaro”  the  curtain  descended.  Then 
the  lights  went  out  and  the  audience 
sat  in  darkness  until  the  curtain  rose 
to  disclose  the  orchestra  prepared  to 
play  bv  the  light  of  many  candles.  In 
this  rather  dim  light  the  first  three 
movements  were  played  as  usual,  then 
in  the  last  the  pace  slackened  and,  to 
a reiterated  theme,  musician  after 
musician  extinguished  his  candle,  gol 
up  and  went  out,  until  only  conductor 


’ and 
! f or 


two  or  three  violinists  were  left 
the  last  tenuous  strains.  Then 


— ■ ■ — i . . 

GEORGE  REIMUERR'S  RECITAL.  for  a minute  darkness  was  complete, 
George  Reimherr,  tenor,  who  is  fa-  the  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  jest; 


. played,  it  was  said,  by  Haydn  to  con- 

miliar  to  many  concertgoers.  gave  a |vince  his  patron  of  the  dreariness  of 
recital  at  the  National  Theater  last  life  in  the  provinces,  though  the  sym- 
evening,  assisted  by  Edward  Ideler,  vlo-  phony  itself  seemed  rather  long.  The 
linlst,  and  Frank  Braun  at  the  piano. 

Mr.  Reimherr's  offerings,  the  majority  ^he  latter  half  brought  back  normal 
of  which  wero  of  a popular  character,  conditions,  with  Bizet’s  first  “Arles- 
included  an  English  group  by  Dobson, 

GilberJ,  Watts  and  others.  Then  fol- 
lowed “Der  Holzknecht,”  by  Eugen 


Klaw  Theatre  last  night  j I was  mad 
clear  through  and  I fully!  intended  to 
denounce  this  affair  as  an  infernal  out- 
rage— asking  a busy  joprnalist  to 
waste  his  time  on  such  fripperies  as 
this  Schonberg  work,  and,'  the  equal- 
ly inane  things  that  preceded  it:  a 
"senate”  for  two  flutes  ‘)oy  Charles  f 
Koechlin  (this  was  rather  funny), 
six  one-minute  trifles  (feebly  funny) 
by  Erik  Satie  entitled  “Spouts  and  Di-  . 
vertissenients,”  and  three  ihane  num- ! 
bers  from  Milhaud’s  suite  of  Brazilian  i 
dances.  These  also  may  have  been; 
intended  to  be  funny.  No  one,  surely, ; 
would  take  them  seriously./ 

A queer  little  bubble  on  ,this  planet' 
is  this  "futurist”  gang.  Judging  by! 
rhe  size  of  the  audience  lash  night  their  ! 
number  is  limited.  j 


Haile,  and  songs  by  Lodewijk  Mortel 
mans,  Kalinnlkoff,  Eduard  Herrmann 
and  others.  Mr.  Reimherr  sang  with 
good  enunciation  and  much  style,  al- 
though his  upper  notes,  perhaps  due  to 
a slight  cold,  were  somewhat  nasal  in 
quality.  Mr.  Ideler  played  Vieux  temps’s 
Concerto  in  D minor  and  numbers  of 
Rimsky -Korsakoff.  Chopin  and  Kreis- 
ler.  His  tone  was  not  big.  but  he  played 
with  feeling  and  a commendable  regard 
for  phrasing  and  shading,  for  which  ha 
won  much  applause.  Mr.  Braun  proved 
an  efficient  accompanist. 

s 

CONCERT  AT  METROPOLITAN. 

Miss  Erika  Morini,  violinist,  was  tho' 
eoloist  erf  last  night’s  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  She  played 
Sarasate’s  “Carmen  Fantasy"  with  a 
wealth  of  brilliance  and  admirable  tech, 
which  drew  forth  much  applause. 


conditions,  , , „ 

ienne”  suite  and  Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes. 
There  was  a fair-sized  audience  for  an 
orchestra  in  good  form. 


HOFMANN’S  CONCERT 

DELIGHTS  AUDIENCE 


me 


’ Whatever  you  may  think  of  Ar- 
nold Schoenberg,  whose  “Pierrot 
Lunaire,”  thanks  to  the  Interna- 
tional Composers’  Guild,  had  Its 
American  premiere  last  night  in 
the  Klaw  Theatre  before  an  au- 
dience made  up  largely  of  men 
and  women  intensely  interested 
In  queer  things,  there  is  a vast 
difference  between  him  and  an 
aglutlnator  of  misshapen  banali- 
ties like  Milhaud,  represented 
also  on  the  evening’s  programme 
of  novelties  together  with  the 
fanciful  Satie  and  one  Koechlin. 
It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  those 
who  have  thej  honorable  ambition 
j to  introduce  us  into  recently  ex- 

* »*♦  «aom  fo  ha 


Later  she  played  shorter  pieces  by 
Tschaikowsky,  Wieniawsky  and  Zarz- 
yckl,  with  Mr.  Sondor  Vas  at  the  piano. 
Other  soloists  of  the  evening  included 
Miss  Mary  Hellish,  soprano,  who  sang 
“Depuis  le  jour”  from  “Louise” ; Mme. 
Margarets  Matzenauer,  mezzo-soprano ; 
Mme.  Marion  Telva,  contralto,  and  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  tenor.  The  soloists  were 
all  in  good  voice  a.nd  tho  offerings  In- 
cluded an  air  from  “Andrea  Chenier” 
and  Ouparc’s  "L’lnvitation  au  voyage.” 
Dime.  Matzenauer  sang  “Ah  mon  fils” 
from  “Le  Prop!',  etc”  and  “Gerechter 
Gotf”  from  “Rienzi.”  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Giuseppe  Bamboschek,  played, 
Smetana's  overture,  "The  Bartered 
Bride,”  Dvorak's  “New  World”  sym- 
phony and  two  Hungarian  dances  bj 
Brahms. 


Plays  ‘ Mignonettes,'  Com - 
posed  by  Himself  When  Boy. 


Isidor  Achron  Shows 


Many  and  various  musru....  

come  to  us  out  of  Russia;  and  one  ol 
the  latest  is  Isidor  Achron,  who  made 
American  debut  in  a piano  recital 


Josef  Hofmann  gave  tho  third  in  his 
series  of  four  piano  recitals  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Carnegie  Hall.  Tho  audi- 
ence crowded  the  auditorium.  Mr.  Hof- 
mann's program  consisted  of  works  by 
Chopin,  Scriabine  and  himself.  The 
works  by  hlrnsc'.f,  which  closed  the  list, 
were  a set  of  four  pieces  callod  "Mig- 
nonettes” (“Children’s  Corner”);  the 
“Suite  Antique”  In  D minor  and  the""c 
major  etude  for  the  left  hand  alone. 

Mr.  Hofmann  was  heard  first  in 
Chopin’s  E flat  minor  sonata,  a compo- 
sition often  played  here  by  him,  and 
one  in  which  his  great  gifts  seek  some  of 
their  loftiest  heights.  Yesterday  ho  ! 
sang  tile  music,  as  It  wore,  by  means  of 
the  most  beautiful  tones  while  delight- 
ing his  hearers.  His  Scriabine  group 
contained  the  E flat  minor  prelude, 
which  ho  repeated;  the  prcludo  in  D,  the 
■'Dance  Languide,”  llkewlso  repeated, 
and  three  etudes,  in  D 6harp  minor,  A 
flat  and  D flat.  These  numbers  Mr. 
Hofmann  played  with  superb  brilllaitc  ' 
and  understanding  and  thereby  greatly 
aroused  his  audience. 

The  "Mignonettes’’  were  composed  by 
Sir.  Hofmann  when  ho  was  between  6 
and  8 years  old  (1883-1884)  and  soon 
after  were  played  by  him  in  public. 
Each  piece  was  delightful 

Mr.  Hofmann’s  “Suite  Antique”  was 
thoroughly  interesting.  The  left  hand 
etude  served  him  as  a tremendous  tech- 
nical tour  de  force  up  and  down  tho 
keyboard,  and  with  no  loss  felt  from  t! 
right  hand’s  absence.  He  was  gene.-o 
with  encores. 


, 


yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall.^It 
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Kevr  Russian  Pianist’s  Delia!. 

Isador  Ackror.  pianist  of  renown  in 
Russia.  Germany  and  Rumania,  made 
his  debut  in  America  at  Town  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  won  the  instant  and 
almost  forehanded  approval  and  applause 
of  his  audience.  The  newcomer  is  a fine- 
ly-equipped pianist,  of  much  intensity, 
imagination  and  emotional  sweep.  He  ts 
a brother  of  Joseph  Achron.  the  com- 
poser. and  thorough  musician  on  his  own 
account.  With  well  known  numbers  by 


!evemngT^"Tt  sStinaecv-  wen  en 
when  he  let  go  of  it.  He  is  a Per*°”' 
able  looking  yopuns  ™an-  ^nd  ?mgs 
with  intelligence.  An  enthusiastic 
audience  composed  largely  of  nis 
countrymen,  gave  him  a warm  re- 
cent  ion  Aeolian  Hall  must  nave 
sheltered  ten  thousan  suen  audiences, 
and  if  there  are  any  nations  that  have 
not  been  so  represented,  they  should 
hurry  along  their  musicians.  Mi. 
Fujiwara’s  Japanese  songs  were  of 
ical  interest,  simple,  apparently  senti- 
mental. and  better  done  than  some  ot 
the  rest  of  the  programme.  Sei  Hara 
and  Masao  Takata  gave  several 
dances,  including  two  Japanese  imn; 
tomimes. 

/Y  ^ 7 ' ? * 5 

By  MAX  SMITH.  j 
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“Cosi  Fan  Tutte”  Fills  Metropolitan  i 

Mozart  on  Broadway  for  the  • third 
time  filled  the  Metropolitan  at  last  eve-  [ , 
lilng's  repetition  of  the_  little  opera 
buffa,  " Cosi  Fan  Tutte,”  with  its  in- 
timacy of  theme  and  scene  cleverly 
in  miniature  in  the  great  house,  f 
end  its  entrancing  ensembles  sung  again  I 
by  Mines.  Easton.  Bori  and  Peralta. 
Messrs.  Meadev,  Lie  L>uca  and  Didur. 
under  Mr.  Bodanzky’s  baton.  Tonight  I 
the  company  does  double  duty  in  a 
benefit  " Tosca  " with  Jerltza  hero 
and  a Philadelphia  " Rigol.tto  ” with; 
Galli-Curci.  A line  In  last  night',-  bill: 
announced  Mine.  Rethberg's  first  Mimi 
in  “ Boheme  ” next  Monday  night  at 
the  Metropolitan,  when  the  German  j 
Opera  Company  also  opens  its  season 
at  the  Manhattan  lu  ''Die  Meisterain- 


gcr,' 


MME.  CAHIER  IN  SONGS. 


Fine  Voice  Heard  in  Program  Full| 
of  Interest. 

Mme.  Charles  Cahier,  mezzo  contralto, 
gave  her  first  song  recital  here  since, 
i her  rethrn  from  her  long  sojourn  in 
Europe  last  winter  yesterday  afternoon! 
at  Town  Hall.  Mme.  Cahier  had  sung 
here  this  season,  as  also  last,  with  the 
Friends  of  Music,  and  with  the  Beetho- 
ven Association.  Her  entertainment  was 
or.  a far  higher  level  of  artistic  enjoy- 
ment than  the  average  song  recitals. 
Her  program  was  full  of  interest,  'her 
fine  voice  was  in.  good  condition  and 
she  interpreted  her  music  with  her 
usual  excellence  in  taste  and  intelli- 
gence. In  an  air  by  Scarlatti  hei  .stylo 
was  less  at  home  than  in  Marcello's 
more  dramatic  "II  Mio  Bel  Foco.”  The 
"Freudvoll  und  I-eidvoll”  and  "Die 
Trommel  Geruehret”  from  Beethoven’s 
“Egmont”  music  were  admirably  sung. 

In  a Schubert  group,,  the  ‘‘Erlkoenig” 
was  splendidly  sung  and  here  half  of 
the  praise  must  go  to  Walter  Golde. 
Songs  by  Franz  Schrecker.  Arthur 
Perleberg,  his  ”Es  war  ira  Mai,”  which 
was  repeated,  and  Alfous  Blunlel  won 
some  special  interest,  and  deservedl>, 
from  the  audience.  In  her  final  group 
Mme.  Cahier  was  a little  heavy  in  songs 
by  Ravel  and  Debussy,  but  the  for- 
mer's "Nicolette”  she  sang  twice. 

Hadley’s  lovely  song  "Enfant  si  Du 
Dora”  was  warmly  received  and  the 
composer,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
bowed  bis  thanks.  His  song  "The  Time 
of  Parting”  was  also  given.  Mme. 
\ Cahier  closed  her  list  with  Werner  Jos- 
I ten’s  version  of  "Sumer  Is  Icumen  In” 
i and  Rogers’s  “The  Last  Song.” 


EDWIN  HUGHES  PLAYS. 


BACK  at  the  helm  of  the  Phil-  , 
adelphia  Orchestra  after  his 
meteoric  excursion  to  Paris  and  j 
Rome,  Leopold  Stokowski,  hand- 
some wielder  of  the  baton  direc- 
torial, was  greeted  cordially  by- 
the  huge  audience  that  attended 
the  Quakers’  sixth  concert  of  the 
season  last  night  in  Carnegie 
Hall 

Not  until  he  had  given  an  over- 
whelmingly dynamic  reading  ot 
Brahms’s  minor  symphony  a 
reading  patterned  evidently  after 
Nikisch.  a somewhat  dangerous 
model  to  imitate — did  the  crowd 
cast  aside  the  shackles  of  polite 
moderation  and  express  enthusi- 
asm in  terms  tumultuous.  Then’ 
the  noise  of  approval,  however, 
was  intended  also  for  his  valiant 
musicians,  who  at  the  behest  of  , 
their  leader,  stood  up  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  applause. 

Brahm’s  First  Symphony  as  j 
conducted  by  Stokowski,  had 
been  heard  here  before,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1914;  also  on  March  9, 
1920.  It  is  an  interpretation  or 
strongly  marked  contrasts,  ryth- 
mically  forceful,  vigorous,  tense, 
and  in  the  final  movement  pomp- 
ous to  an  extreme.  Whether  it 
preserves  the  true  spirit  and 
flavor  of  Brahm  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Over-emphasis  in  the  pro- 
duction of  music  (which  may  be 
likened  to  over-acting  on  the 
stage)  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  day. 

There  was  also  much  stress 
and  a Himalayan  accumulation 
of  ear-filling  sonorities  in  Mous- 
sorgsky’s  interesting  “La  Nutt 
sur  le  mont  chauve,  as  levised 
by  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  But  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  showed  in  Debus- 
sy’s exquisitely  scored  transcrip- 
• tions  of  Satie’s  two  “Gymnope 
1 dies”  (so  named,  as  Mr.  Gilma.. 

tells  us,  ‘‘from  the  dances  pei- 
l formed  by  naked  youths  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  Artemis  and  Leto,”  m 
ancient  Sparta)  that  he  can  tem- 
' rser  his  own  energy  and  that  of 
his  virtuoso  band  to  music  that 
is  “slow,  grave,  processional  in 
tone,  sauvely  and  serenely  clas- 
sical in  spirit.’ 

Sibelius’s  tone-poem,  in- 

landia,”  brought  the  evening  t.o 

a close.  ssbeST 


village  church  BeL.  — •-  -- 

musical  aneetodage.,  ‘a  heai'l,  the  spirit^  s 
disperse  and  day  breaks;  for  it  is 
most  musical.  1 

Satie’?  “ (rymfiopedi^s  are  tec  ones, 
that.  were  given  by  the  City  Sytrplionv 
Orchestra  recently  under  Darius  vvu- . 
baud'?  direction:  two  piano  pieces  or- a 
chestrated  bv  Debussy.  It  must  be.  con-  : 
fessed  that  they  sounded  a good  deal 
better  last  evening.  They  are,  as  Mr.  t 
Gilman  describes  them,  slow,  i 

processional  in  tone,  nor  is  it  difficult , 
to  find  them  ” classical  ’ inspirit.  And 
that  tone  and  that  spirit  do  not  neces- 
sarllv  suggest  a *’  parody  on  the  dull 
monotony  a.nd  sentimentality  of  conven- 
1 tional  ” dance  rhythms.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Gilman  that  when 
he  wrote  these  pieces,  Satie,  the  paro-  , 
diet,  who  labor?  mightily  over  his  paro-  i 
dies,  his  eccentricities  and  ills  absyrdl-  , 
ites.  was  talcing  a rest.  But  in  his  serl-  , 
ous  moments  ho  is  hardly  more  than 
comfortably  ugrseable.  Berbaps  that  is  , 
what  he  intended  to  be  without  ulterioi  | 
aints  against  the  bourgeois. 


SCHELLING  IN  LAST  CONCERT. 


Plays  Paderewski's  “Polish  Fan- 
tasy” at  Closing-  of  Series. 

Ernest  Scheiling,  pianist,  completed 
his  series  of  concerts  at  the  Town  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon.  He  was  assistedj 
as  usual,  by  the  New  Tork  Symphony 
Orchestra , witlh  Rene  Pollain  conduct- 
ing. His  program  included  Mozart  s 
A major  concerto,  the  Chopin  concerto 
in  E minor  and  Liszt’s  concerto  in  A 
major.  Appropriately  enough  Mr. 
Scheiling.  a pupil  and  intimate  friend 
of  Paderewski,  closed  the  afternoon 
with  Che  latter’s  ‘’Polish  Fantasy. 

Little  need  be  recorded  concerning  Mr. 
Schelling's  delightful  and  familiar  art.. 
The  Mozart  concerto  revealed  a crisp 
and  sparkling  fluency  like  rippling 
water  in  the  sunlight.  It  was)  in  excel- 
lent contrast  to  the  Ohopin  concerto 
1 with  its  wealth  of  color  and  warm  tints. 

1 Mr.  Scheiling  possesses  the  quality  ot 
! subordinating  a consummate  Lnger 
technic  to  a fine  regard  for  the  poetic 
hasis  of  his  subject.  The  result  yester- 
day was  an  audience  entirely  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  player.  His  offerings  were 
ripe  with,  melody,  and  they  contained 
charm  and  sensitiveness  to  a 'high  de- 
gree. In  short.  Mr.  Scheiling  s recital, 
assisted  by  an  efficient  accompaniment 
from  the  orchestra,  was  a fitting  and 
enjoyable  conclusion  to  the  series  which 
he  has  presented  tills  winter. 


heard  in  New  Tork,  played,  as 
Prof.  Smith’s  quartet  had  been  re-j 
cently  heard  in  New  York,  played,  asl 
it  was  last  evening,  by  the  Letzj 
quartet.  It  was  by  far  the  most) 

" reputable  ” member  of  the  music, 
society  gathered  in  the  program,  thoug 
it  is  not  by  any  means  a deadly  re- 1 
actionary.  / 

The  best  musical  values  were  offered 
bv  the  ” Triptych  ” of  Mr.  Carl  Engel, 
thief  of  the  Music  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  Miss  Marion 
Panel's  three  preludes.  Mr.  Engel, 
nevertheless  adventures  far  and  offers  a 
good  many  problems.  His  three  pieces 
are  written  in  a soft  of  endless  melody — 
but  it  is  melody  of  significance.  how- 
ever. free  the  line— and  .with  an 
i liberate1  y developed  background  for 
flic  piano,  richly  and  often  dashingly 
harmonized.  They  were  admirably 
pla;.  erl  by  Albert  Stoessel  and  Miss  Edna 
t-toessel.  , 

Miss  Bfluer’s  three  preludes  develop 
widely  different  moods  by  frequent  and 
inclstlve  strokes  in  a Btrongly  planietic 
idiom.  They  were  very  well  played  by 
Mr.  E.  Robert  Schurtz,  who  repeated 
the  last  one!  _ .. 

Far, dor  Harmati’s  *’  Portrait  for 
clarinet  and  piano  is  exceedingly  long 
and  rambling:  a full  length  portrait,  but 
ill-defined  in  drawing,  color  and  expres- 
sion.,— The  clarinet  is  given  many  char- 
acteristic passages,  but  they  are  musi- 
cally extremely  inexpressive  and  ugly 
and  efficiently  enhanced  and  strength- 
i nwi  in  their  ugliness  by  the  vioeh.ee  of 
the  piano  part.  Mr.  Georges  Grlsey  ex- 
pended his  most  finished  art  upon  it. 
and  piano  part  was  well  played  by  Mrs. 
Irene  Sciftvarcz  Jacobi 

Emerson  Whithorne's  illustrations  of 
New  York  topography  and  psychology 
have  been,  heard  before.  Two  were 
given  by  Mr.  Schmitz  for  the  firs! 
time.  " On  the  Ferry ’’  and  " Alyv- 
_ c nwich  Village  Tragedy.  Pell 

Street.”  with  its  suggestion  of  Oriental 
twanging?,  followed:  and  Mr.  Schmitz 
added  ’’  Times  Square  ” and  ' St. 
Patrick’s  Eve.”  Mr.  Whitliorne  s 
music  has  little  to  say  as  music:  much 
as  rhythm,  and  aometiroes  something 
as  color. 


Josef  HoUnian's  ’Cello  Recital. 


City  Symphony  Frog;  ram. 


Tho  Citv  Svmphon.v  Orchestra,  di- 
rented  bv  Dirk'  l-'ooli.  presented  a pro- 
gram at  the  Educational  A1  mme 
evening  on  which  Schubert.  Gounod. 
Bruch  Salesski  and  Ponchielli  were  iei>-  | 
resented  in  their  most  melodious  mo-  j 
ments.  The  popular  "TTihn  sued  S.viu; 
phony,”  “Ballot  Music  from  , 

“Kol  Nidrei,”  “Hungarian  Rhapsody 
and  “Dance  of  the  Hours”  were  equally 
w.cll  applauded.  • 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Somewhat  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
Meta  Christensen,  contralto,  was  heard 
at  Aeolian  Hall  in  a.  program  beginning 
with  Italian  arias,  Seechi,  Scarlatti  and 
Cherubini,  followed  oy  Schubert,  Grieg, 
and  Max  Schillings.  Her  voice  haei 
smoothness,  but  limited  strength,  with 
a corresponding  limitation  of  expres- 
sion. Higher  notes  were  bravely  at- 
tempted, but  not  always  accurately 
reached,  while  some  “scooping  was  in 
evidence.  Miss  Christensen  was  more 
expressive  in  the  following  Moussorg- 
sky  numbers,  bringing  out  the  lugubri- 
ous atmosphere  of  “In  My  Attic  and 
“After  the  Battle.”  Rhene-Baton,  Hage- 1 
man  and  Bantock  were  represented  , 
among  later  numbers.  There  was  a , 
plentiful  number  of  hearers  m a cor-  j 
. ’dial  mood.  ...  . , • ~ 7TTr 


Josef  Hollman's,  the  veteran  Dutch 
cellist,  gave  a recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall,  having  allready 
appeared  once  with  orchestra  this  sea- 
son. Mr.  Hollman.  who  Is  well  over  7C 
years  old.,  is  remembered  here  by  music 
lovers  who  go  back  a quarter  of  & cen- 
lurg  or  so.  Such  an  artist  clusters  mem- 
ories about  him.  He  played  yesterday 
a varied  program:  a sonata  by  Handel 
In  G minor;  his  own  concerto,  the  sec- 
ond in  A minor  : Beethoven’s  variations 
on  “ See  the  Conqu’ring  Hero  Comes  : 
a suite  in  E minor  by  Widor.  and  some 
smaller  pieces  of  Ills  own.  or  of  lus  own 
arrangement. 

Mr  Hollman's  tone  Is  maintained  un- 
impaired. a full  and  sonorous  and  rich 
ton?  It  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  also  maintain  his  technical  dex- 
tr-ritv  equally  unimpaired:  nor  has  he 
entirely  done  so.  The  evidences  of  It 
are  most  prominent  in  his  intonation, 
and  in  the  execution  of  flurried  pas- 
sages These  were  beard  chiefly  in  hit  [h 
loncerto.  It  1?  a thoroughly  worthy  r. 
composition  of  the  class  to  which  it  be-l 
lone?,  the  virtuoso  concerto,  which  1R. 
never  expected  to  flow  with  the  milk  and| 
honey  of  musical  invention  and  genial; 
originality.  But  it  has  a kind  of  tradH 
tional  dignity,  and  so  had  Mr.  Hollman. 
of  it- 


Philharmonic  Concert  For  Students. 

A part  of  the  program  that  was  set  c-1 
fact  when  the  Philharmonic  Society  ar 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  united  , 
the  extension  of  the  educations  . 


[Pianist  Gives  Rarely  Heard  Works 
of  Liszt  in  His  Program. 

Edwin  Hughes,  the  pianist,  played  to  a 


j large  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
| night,  prefacing  his  program  with  rarely 
! heard  works  of  Liszt— the  ” Canzonettd 
del  Salvator  Rosfa,”  an  ” Eclogue  ” and 
*'  Funerailles,”  the  last  a tribute  to 
Hungary’s  revolutionists  of  1948.  Timely 
t .,  these  days  before  Lent  was  . Schu- 
mann’s “ Carnival,”  of  which  the  co- 
jr,  ; r-nci  of  twenty-one  numbers  sug- 
gest! contrasts  with  the  trice-seven  or 
Schoenberg '-  ” Pierrot,"  heard  on  the 
previous  night.  Schumanns  Pierrot, 
Harlequin  .-me  the  rest  of  them,  danced 
i in  the  sunshine  of  a more  musical  day. 

Besides  some  final  Chopin.  Mr.  Hughes 
1 gave  in  one  vigorous  group  Brantri  a 
for  Cradle  song  ” intermezzo  and  ' Bal- 
rja'le."  Rachmaninoff  s ” Serenade  nn,l 
'’Grande  Prelude,”  while  he  hau  to  re; 
peat  Dohnanyi’s  "March  Humoresque 
i with  a ’’  basso  ostlnato."  like  the  tread 
l ,ji  time-serving  ants  in  Oapek’s  ” World 
I JVV  Live  in.” 


kA'7)  A Japanese  Tenor  * j Z } 

' ■ ovelty  even  to  cosmopolitan  New 

. i , t \onlian  oai 


A novelty,  even  to ‘.OSUIVF-*— 

York  was  heard  at  Aeolian  Ha  ? hat 
vening,  when  Yosie  Funwma 
T I pa  note  tenor,  sang  a programme 
ac-cntpenh  century 


r*se  tenor,  sang  a 

ha*  ranged  from  seventeenh.  century 
3o.*ioncini  Handel,  and  Scarlatti,  to, 
Irieg  and  Cyril  Scott,  and  which  m- 
:! uded  .sever <■  1 ^"unusual 

•weetness.  well-placed,  and  used  with 
ro'-itr  and  expression.  An  over., 
Fondness  for  half-tones  marred  his 
work  somewhat — his  full  voice  was 
hoard  only  three  times  dunngj^l 


The  [Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

At  the  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra gien  in  Carnegie  all  last  eening 
its  conductor,  Leopold  Stokowski,  reap- 
peared at  its  head,  having  returned 
from  his  quick  trip  to  Paris  and  Rome, 
in  which  cities  he  had  acted  as  “ £uest 
conductor  after  the  prevailing  fashion. 
He  was  warmly  greeted  and  was  tu- 
multuously applauded  after  the  prin- 
cipal numbers  of  the.  program. 

This  consisted  of  Brahms  s first  sym- 
phony; Moussorgsky’s,  orchestral  fan- 
tasy “A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain  - 
“ Two  Gymnop^dies  ” by  Erik  Satie  and 
Jan  Sibelius’s  symphonic  poem  Fin- 
landia.” The  applause  was  well  de- 
served for  superlatively  fine  perform- 
ances. Brahms’s  symphony  was  played 
with  an  intense  and  passionate  energy 
In  the  first  and  last-  moenr.cn ts.  with 
persuasive  grace  in  the  two  iniddle.| 
ones ; and  throughout  with  a deeply 
glowing  richness  of  tone.  " 

There  was  especial  beauty  in  the  s°to 
passages  of  the  allegretto  for  the  nrst 
iolin  and  the  first  oboe,  whom  Mr.  -Sto- 
kowski caused  to  rise  and  bow;  and  tor 
the  hom  and  flute  in  the  last  moement; 
and  In  the  ensemble  passages  for  trom- 
bones In  that  movement.  But  a.n  enu- 
meration of  all  these  excellences  would 
pass  tha  whole  orchestra  In  review. 
Such  a,  performance  would  gie  a death 
blow  to  the  tradition  of  Brahm  s thick 
and  muddy  orchestration,  if  that  tradi- 
tion had  not  already  been  laid  to  rest 
by'  orchestras  and  conductors  who  can 
play  as  Brahms  really  intended  them  to 
play.  ...  A 

Montsorgsky's  fantasy,  appears  - ..k  • 
” Boris  Godonroff.  to  owe  something  to 
Rimsky  Korsakoff.  U is  a noisy  and 
i characteristic  representation  oi  a v/itcn  s 
, Sabbath  such  as  composers  have  written 
! before  and  slnceh  is  day.  The  most  :-t- 
l tractive  part  of  !t  i*.  en(^»  wnc-re 


a srecial  performance  of  “T°sca”  was 

givAenSPat  the  Motropoliun  Opera  House 
last  night  for  t he  be ncht.  of  ^ 

MUSiC and  maintenance  %f  that  instill, - 


port 

tion. 


Marie  an^Mos^. 

supported  bv  Loci  - , . ] )' Angelo. 

^^'au^P^Vin^^iih  Morau- 

zoni  conducting. 


k/i,  V >cl_  l 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH 


” Advanced  ” American  Music.  , 

There  ,s  no  raason  ^ bG^’e  Hmt  the  ; 

advanced  guard  of  Ameriean  n ^ 
arc  a whit  behind  their  colleague^ .in 

• writimr  of  modern  : 

Europe  in  the  writing  o 

music.  The  American  M“slc  G^d  r°  . 
lowed  last  evening  hard  upon  the  fpot 
steps  ot  the  ^tenmtiona, 

Guild  with  a conceit  in  the 
devoted  to  recent  production-  of  1 vme 
icans.  The  program  comprised  P , 

tveh-”  for  violin  and  piano.  b>  Cal 
Engel'  a ” Rotrant  ” for  clarinet  and 
piano 'by  Landor  Harmati;  three  pre- 
ludes  for  piano,  by  Marlon  Bauer:  three 
fra^nents  from  "New  York  Days  and 
S”  bv  Emerson  Whithorne  and 
Frofes«or  David  Stanley  Smith  s string 
quartet  in  C.  Op.  40.  by  David  Stanle. 

ITof!'  Smith's  quartet  had  been  recently 
To  the  explanation  o fer  d of^tlie  re. 
son  for  the  disineHnation 


benefits  of  the  institution  in  concerU  atj, 
which  the  lowest  scale  of  prices  should 
be  asked,  providing  music  for  a ditterenlji 
set  of  people  from  those  that  attend  th<  . 
regular  concerts  of  the  society.  - q 
The  first  of  a series  of  five  of  saw 
concerts  was  given  last  evening  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  Carnegie  Hail 
This  series  is  made  possible  by  the 
of  i wo  unnamed  donors,  in  the  nope 
;i  large  number  of  music  students  1 
profit  thereby.  It  is  intended  to  of 
the  regular  programs  within  reach 
u ch  students  at  prices  from  2o  cenn 
SI.  The  difference,  in  fact,  between 
night's  concert  and  the  one  that  w a 
given  tonight  by  the  same  orchestra, 
same  conductor  and  the  same  sm 
was  mainly  one  of  dollars  an<J 
The  program  was  the  same,  wltn 
exception  of  Albeniz’s  “ Spanish  R- 

sodv.”  in  the  orchestrated  version 

Alfredo  Caselia.  Mr  Casella  was 
soloist  and  last  night  played  the  pi. 
nart  in  ’Indy's  ” Symphony  on  a Mo 
taineer's  Song.”  Tlie 
with  Berlioz's  overture  The  Roi 
Carnival”  and  closed  with  Ra' 

•’  Choreographic  Poem.  The  vvai 
This  last  interested  the  hearens  m 
keenlv  and  was  applauded  till  Mr.  -\n 

o,  ,:!l «» ft 

harmonic  Society  is  undertaking  n D 
, xtra  series  of  concerts  is  no  new  uu 
in  New  York;  but  its  value  when  pru 
crly  carried  on.  has  never  been . qu^j 
lioned.  The  difficulty  someLmes  mu 
been  to  get  the  right  people  to  come.  I 

did  not  apiiear  last  evening  th^  U* 
difficulty  liad  beer,  comp  etclv  solvcd 
hut  it  is  not  likely  to  be  solved  in  a 
A greater  publicity  for  such  aser 
concerts  would  doubtless  be  one  o 
ways  to  spread  the  benefits  out  r«d 
the'  Philharmonic  Society  and  Its 
ous  supporters.  It  also  might  Be 
posted  that  it  has  never  helped  wo 
this  sort,  either  in  concerts  or  in  o 
to  bring  the  " educational  idea  to 
fore,  and  least  of  all  to  use  the 
:•  label.  Apparently  the  Pbnh 
Society  has  not,  and  is  wise 
doing,  so. 


to  have 


iamson  et  Dalila 

The  third  performance-  this  seiisofi  of 
Salnt-Saens's  'S.imson  et  DaHta,"  took 
place  at  tho  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  evening:.  The  opera,  with  its  brll- 
hanc  music,  splcnflkl  scenery  and  beauti- 
ful ballets,  served  to  attract  a.  large  au- 
dience. The  performance  was  one  of 
distinction.  Mme  Matsemruer1  and  Mr. 
MarUnelli  were  heard  again  In  the  title 
roles,  find  Mr.  AVIiltehlll  appeared  as 
the  High,  Priest. 

Mine.  Matzenauer.  resplendent  in  her 
gorgeous  costumes,  was,  as  so  often  be- 
fore. very  happily  plnced>  in  the  part 
of  7Wiln.  which  is  so  well  suited  to  her 
voice  and  style  anil  physique.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinelll's  Samson,  is  always  praiseworthy 
for  its  dignified  conception,  and  he  acts 
and  sings  the  part  well.  TIis  lament  in 
'the  prison  Willi  scene  is  done  With  ad- 
mirable feeling. 

A feature  of  the  evening  was.  of 
course,  the  duet  of  Mme.  Matzenauer 
and  Mr.  Mffrtihelli,  "Moti  coeur  s'ouv  rc 
a ta  voix."  Mr.  Mavdoncs  was  tlie  Old 
Hebrew  and  Louis  D'Angelo  the  Abime- 
lech.  Mr.  HAsselmans  conducted.  The 
choruses  sang  well. 

L-  MISS  WATKINS  IS  SOLOIST. 

Sing*  nt  C'lty  Symphony**  Midweek! 
Concert. 

■ The  City  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dirk  i 
f'oeh.  conductor,  gave  its  mid-week  con*  ; 
cert  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall. 

The  soloist  was  Miss  Enid  Watkins, 
soprano,  who  was  heard  here  six  years 
ago  in  a recital.  Since  then  she  has 
studied  at  the  American  School  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  and  given  a recital  in  Paris. 
Yesterday  she  sang  the  air  "De  TV  En- 
fant” from  Massenet's  "Le  Old,”  the 
"Deh  Vieni  non  Tardar"  air  from  Mo- 
zart's "Figaro.’’  anil,  an  excerpt  from 
Saint-Saens's  "Etienne  ^larcel."  Her 
light  but  pleasing  voice ' she  used  with 
considerable 'skill,  and  she  showed  sym- 
pathy with  the  music  she  interpreted. 

Her  style  was  lacking  in  finish,  but  her 
singing  in  general,  enhanced  by  a 
modest  demeanor,  was  evidently  much 
liked. 

The  numbers  for  tlie  orchestra  had 

[been  given  at  recent  concerts  of  the 
society.  They  were  MouSsorgsky’s  Inline. 

* Nuit  SUP  la  MOnte  Chauve.”  Borodin's 
v "On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia." 

>«n  1 Glazounov's  "Stenka.  Razino”  and  Liszt's 
‘‘Les  Preludes.”  Mr.  Foch’s  orchestra 
played  with  excellent  spirit  and  won 
(hearty-  approval. 

Enid  Watkins,  a soprano  from  Cali- 
fornia, who,  it  was  announced,  had 
won  a scholarship  at  the  American  I 
College  of  Music  at  Fontainebleau  and  1 ! 

had  given  concerts  with  success  in  j 
France,  was  the  soloist.  She  had  also  I- 
it  appeared,  given  a recital  here  in  1 
January,  1917,  being  credited  then 
with  a voice  of  pleasing  quality  but 
limited  volume.  This  still  seemed  to 
be  the  case  this  time,  in  arias  from 
Massenet’s  “Le  Cid,”  Mozart’s  “Le 
Ihozze  di  Figaro”  (“Deli,  vieni  non 
tardar  ) and  Saint-Saens’s  “Etienne 
Marcel.”  Miss  Watkins's  voice  was 
agreeable,  but  not  used  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. There  was  an  air  of  uncer- 
tainty, intervals  of  cloudiness  and 
some  difficulty  with  high  notes.  On 
j occasion  the  voice  was  hardlv 
audible  over  the  orchestra,  but  the 
general  impression  on  the  audience 
seemed  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Foch  ended  the  concert  with 
a,es  Preludes,”  a work  which  is  loud 
and  sonorous  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
was  doubly  so  in  the  smaller  audi- 
torium, giving  a conclusion  far  from 
an  anti-climax. 


Whltimrne’s  "New  Vork  Nights 
Days.”  One  could  see  the  etttTt'.  . - ,r  , 
and  arrival  of  the  ferry,  with  thd 
whistles  rn  route,  though  the  cv-sl 
^t  the  end  was  not  explained.  Neltliefl 
were  we  told  what  was  the  tragedy  1 
Greenwich  Village-  rather  disjointed^ 

there  was  a certain  definite  (her 
idea.  Then  came  Pe'l  milk 
Street,”  and,  a»  encores,  the  othertwo,  , 
‘Times  Square”  and  the  Chimes  o1|  i,e;u 

'^But  the  happiest  illustration 


though 
underlying 

Oteeal  **  one 


ay  a fir  moon,  February  18, 

111  Berlin  in  1S7S. 
i Hamburg,”  writes  Mr.  Wallet'. 
Hide  the  acquaintance  of  Gustav 
or,  who  was  then  first  conductor 
>.  The  porfonoHnees  of  operas 
r Mahler  during  this  period,  to- 
*r  with  the  concerts  that  I had 
heard  when,  af  my  sun. ties  muter  Hans  ; 
1 v on  Eli  tow.  make  lip  tin;  greatest  ini-  i 
Mpressions  that  I received  lit  the  sen- 1 


glously  le 

u nine,  as  all  tru 

c Slebcls 

arc.  And 

in  closing  u sprig 

of  laurel 

should  be 

handed  to  Mr,  1 

nnh.o  for 

Ids  lyric  ‘ 

Dio  Powsonte”  ani 

Idn  dlg- 

allied  Ural 

!i  scene. 

A.  C. 

American  music  was  the  last,  when  th<j|;iible  times  of  my  youth."  | 

’ J David  Stanley)  jn  i&97  ho  asked  the  direction  of 


Smith’s  Quartet1  in  C.  with  its  Grego)  Ul0  Berlin 
rian  theme,  which  it  had  him  from 

Aeolian  Hall  two  months  ago  Herj  vl;<llod 

were  well-conceived  ideas  and  skill  u. 


were  well-conceived  ideas  ann  ski  < ‘‘i  <: 
their  use.  an  ngreeable  'r01'^8-1®™  J0 
„ nrotrrsm  which  wbs  beginning  to  (j 


Royal  Opera  to  release  I 
his  contract,  because  he 
to  follow  tho  Invitation  of 
r Mahler.  who  engaged  him  as 


„ program 
seem  rather  long, 
enthusiasts  present 


- ,„„i  first  eonduc! 

There  were  many  Vienna.  He 


•a 


f 'f*  * 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

( I ij^MeUuJ^rerrnrTfX^s  ter  day  drfa  U 
qtif.i,n  its . ) f-},.  -- 


American  Music  Guild 

Compared  with  the  Schonberg  and 
other  works  recently  performed  by 
the  International  Composers’  Guild,  the 
music  played  at  the  second  concert  of 
the  American  Music  Guild  yesterday 
evening  at  Town  Hall  might  have 
seemed  at  times  almost  conservative. 
But,  compared  with  anything  else,  its 
flavor  was  distinctly  latter-day.  Thus 
Carl  Engel’s  “Triptych,”  for  violin  and 
piano  (Albert  and  Edna  Stoessel),  had 
a certain  flavor  of  Franck  via  Loeffler. 
It  had  a certain  lyric  element  in  the 
slow,  prolonged  first  movement,  while 
the  next  had  a tuneful  beginning,  as  of 
a scherzo,  but,  then,  to  untutored  ears, 
the  rest  was  a case  of  wandering  with- 
out a visible  goal. 

It  was  not  quite  certain  what  Sandor 
Harmati’s  "Portrait”  for  clarinet  (Geor- 
ges Grisez)  and  piano  (Mrs.  Irene 
Schwarz  Jacobi)  was  meant  to  portray 
something,  probably,  of  a bizarre  na- 
ture, to  judge  by  the  dissonances 
though  at  times  it  seemed  on  the  verge 
of  consonance  or  a tune.  One  could  not 

if1!Mre  Ti‘aCt  s}fsc’  at  a F‘ven  moment,  I 
Harmatj  s portraiture,  but  the  | 
seemed  a Jong  vzay  off. 

Ye^!nnthXVWj  gr?U,pB  of  Piano  music 
■ ere  in  the  hands  of  E.  Robert.  Schmitz. 

, „.e  Ah  - prpludes  bY  Marion  Bauer 

n«,-he  v,rtue.  of  brevity;  rather  De- 
fle3?Ue-’  Wlfch  a certain  sweep  in 
S ol”  ’ lnt.  F ?harp  major,  and*  an 

wo  oth.r  ti,e  Ith lrd-  Then  came  the 
wo  other  numbers,  so  far  unheard. 


r of  the  Imperial  Opera. 
Walter.  remained  al  the 
Vienuu  Opera  for  eleven  years,  and  in 
19H  was  invited  to  Munich  to  mie- 

Detter  a day  (or  a night)  in  T3roer-'l  Ceed  Felix  Motel  at  the  I loyal  Opera, 
eon  Whithorne's  New  Vork  than  aj  from  which  position  he  recently  re- 
cycle in  some  of  the  Cathays  signed, 
presented  to  a largo  audience  last) 
night  at  the  Town  Hall  when  the 
American  Music  Guild  gave  Its  sec- 
ond concert  of  this  season.  For 
cycles  at  least  two  of  tho  new  works 
certainly  were,  for  sluggish  Inter 
minabie  monotony.  They  got  the 
concert  off  to  a bad  start,  and  all  that 
Albert  and  Edna  Stoessel  could  do 
by  art  and  taking  thought,  could  not 
add  one  whit  to  Carl  Engel’s 
"Triptych”  for  piano  and  violin 
which  began' the  evening.  It  was 
thin,  aimless  In  mood  and  barren 
of  vital  musical  Ideas.  It  may  have 
been  “new,”  but  that  was  all  that 
could  be  said  of  It. 

The  second  on  the  list,  Sandor 
Harmati’s  “Portrait,”  was  much  like 
those  endless  things  which,  with  a 
little  more  conventional  harmoniza- 
tion, Schumann  used  to  write  and 
call  "novelettes.”  It  began  in  fugato 
style  with  the  piano  following  the 
clarinet  at  a distance  of  one  measure, 
passed  into  something  w-hlch  was 
syncopated  enough  to  awaken  those 
who  had  dozed  off  during,  the.  first 
twenty  minutes  (seemingly),  but 
soon  lulled  them  baolt  to  restful 
slumbers  wifti  a return  to  absent 
minded  extemporizing.  What  .it  wa* 
a portrait  of  - no  one  knows;  perhaps 
of  a lone  man  shuffling  cards  for  sol- 
itaire  In  a doorway  sixteen  mile* 
away.  As  for  George  Gnscz,  the 
soloist — well,  the  piece  took  quite  a 
lot  of  wind,  but  he  had  tk  .....  ... 

Marlon  Bauer’s  three  preludes  gave 
heart  to  the  house.  One  must  have 
been  there  to  catch  the  relieved  nots( 

In  the  applause  which  followed  the 
first  one  (F  sharp  minor):,  which  had/ 
a fine  thematic  pattern  and  some 
devilishly  clever  transitions.  The  third 
(D  minor)  was  also  heard,  here  for  the 
first  time,  a perpetuum  mobile  sort  of 
thing,  noisy,  sturdy  and  reckless 
with  conventiional  tempo  and  tinkle 
phrases.  It  had  to  be  repeated. 

Robert  Schmitz  played  these— -well,  as 
he  is  playing  everything  this  year.  It 
is  certain  that  as  much  of  the  ap- 
plause was  for  him  us  for  these  fresh, 
compelling  hits.  Then  he  played 
three  more  numbers  from  Emerson 
j Whithorne’s  suite,  “New  York  Dajs 
and  Nights,”  repeating  "Pell  Street.” 
heard  here  a few  weeks  ago,  and  ad- 
ding “On  the  Ferry”  and  "A.  Green- 
wich Village  Tragedy.”  . 

The  first  of  these  latter  was  an 
effective  hit  of  descriptive  music, 
with  his  gongs,  the  turmoil,  the  rush 
of  waters  under  the  wheels,  more 
bells,  and  the  landing  gong  again. 

The  second  was  interesting  and  kept 
| the  attention  by  its  structural  vario- 
j ty,  but  left  no  idea  as  to  what,  a 
| tragedy  in  our  village  might  be. 
j Perhaps  It  was  one  of  suppressed 
j desires,  or  of  wood  alcohol,  or  maybe 
la  bill  for  high  rent;  at  any  rate,,  it 
sounded  well,  and  wag  applaudhkee 
by  the  audience.  _as  a movie  hero  is, 
tor  himself  alone.  \ David  Stanley 
Smith’s  string  quartet  in  one  move- 
ment (in  C)  which  has  been  heard 
here  before,  closed  the  hill. 

At  the  Metropolitan,  the  third  per- 
formance of  "Samson  et  Dalila”  this! 
season  was  given  last  night  with  Mr. 

Martinelli.  Mine.  Matzenauer  and  the 
rest  of  the  familiar  cast.  Lilyan 
Ogden  led  the  ballet.  It  may  be  a 
(comment  .on  the  previous  paragraph 
to  note  that  when  this  work  was 
(first  produced,  it  was  derided  by  the 
(reviewers  as’  “aimless,  unrnelodle  and 
! monotonous.”  A.  C. 


Bruno  Walter 

Bruno  Walter,  who  will  make  his 
first . American  appearance  as  guest 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  regular  subscription 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Thursday 
afternoon  and  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 15  and  16,  and  in  Aeolian  Hill, 
rfni.o on  ton,. 


William  Mepgelberg  spread  out  a 
bright  shawl  for  Ills  audience  to  ad- 
mire last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
spirited  Philharmonic  was  on  hand 
to  embroider  the  gay  colors,  and 
under  tlie  masterful  Dutch  baton  the 
result  was  gorgeous.  Alfredo  W sell  a 
hud  his  fine  Italian  liand  in  the  busi- 
ness, appearing  in  the  double  capacity 
of  soloist  and  composes,  for  tlie  fea- 
ture of  the  program  was  his  restor- 
ing (in  many  places  rewriting)  oF 
Albeniz’s  "Spanish  Rhapsody.” 

This  work,  which  came  in  the  latter 
(part  of  the  bill,  was  admirably  led 
up  to  by  one  of  the  finest  collections 
ol’  color-music  gathered  under  one 
date  in  a long  time.  The  evening  be-  i 
gan  with  Berlioz’s  “Roman  Carnival,"  j 
which  burst  upon  the  smart  audience  : 
with, a blare  and  a roar  and  sliot^j 
through  in  musical  fireworks  to  a 
spectacular  coda.  It  received  a gay 
reading  of  sparkling  brilliance  and 
was  played  into  a spectrum  of  multi- 
chrome  changes.  And  it  was  not  a 
bit  gaudy,  'for  all  its  blare,  even  after 
tlie  eighty  years  which  have  tarnished 
some  of  the.  prolific  Berlioz’s  vfbrlc. 

The  d’lndy  symphony  for  orchestra 
and  piano  had  Mr.  Casella  at  the 
latter  Instrument.  Whether  he  helped 
much  is  problematical,  for  in  spite  of 
the  program  notes  the  piano  part(  was 
so  submerged  last  night  that  there 
(was  small  opportunity  to  note  much 
concerning  individual  technique.  Musi- 
cally the  piano  and  harp  lent  reu fib 
to  the  cool,  crystalline  quality  of  the 
work,  especially  in  the  opening  move- 
ment, which  had  an  ebullience  like  the 
song  of  a mountain  spring  captured 
somehow  and  written  down  iijto  notes. 
The  folk  song  running  through  it  was 
read,  in  the  finale,  with  amazing 
sharpness  o'f  contrast;  it  was  rugged 
and  virile,  now  bullying  in  quality, 
now  tender  and  gentle. 

The  Albeniz-Casella  suite,  in  spile 
of  its  having-  a first  hearing,  seemed 
like  an  old  friend,  with  its  multiplicity 
of  Spanish  rhythms.  All  the  old  ca- 
dences were  there,  the  aragonesa,  the 
malaguena  and  the  rest.  Only  at  the 
end  did  it  touch  something  rare  and 
novel,  when  the  malaguena  undulated 
along  in  the  ensemble,  accompanied  by 
a thrilling  accompaniment  on  the 
piano.  The 'result  was  to  add  a sharp, 
aniline  color  to  the  whole  pattern,  rt 
is,  as  a whole,  workmanlike  in  strun- 
tureand  shipshape  Inarrangement  and 
full  of  bold,  aggressive  scoring.  It 
set  feet  tapping  and  heads  wagging 
among  staid  old  regulars.  So  it  a 
betind  to  he  popular. 

At  the  Metropolitan  last  night  they 
gave  “Faust”  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  with  Frances  Alda  once  again 
as  the  Nuremberg  heroine  and  Edward 
Johnson  for  the  first  time  as  (he  phi- 
losopher who  preferred  love  to  wis- 
dom. Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  most  at 
home  in  Ihc  French  style,  sang  the 
role  as  every  one  had  expectoVl  he 
would  sing  it.  with  vigor  and  fresh 
color  and  a fine  lyric  sense.  It  was 
as  neat  and  sharp  a piece  of  work  as 
he,  lias  done— excepting  always  Viis 
Don  Jose.  His  acting  was  UP  to  his 
usual  high  standard,,  although  one 
may  not  whole-heartedly  welcome  the 
innovation  in  scene  one,'  where,  be 
did  not  make  the  change  to  the  young 
blade  on  the  stage,  but  showed  by  a 
change  of  color  in  his  voice  that 
youth  can  dome  back  as  readily  [ 
through  a potion  as  through'  trans- 
planting- glands.  J 

Mr.  Roth  lor,  singing  his  superb 
French,  was  the  Meflstofeles,  an  im- 
pressive though  scarcely  malignant 
figure.  Ellen  Dalossy  sang  Siebel, 
[acting'  all  over  the  place,  a little  fig- 
'ure  with  a lovely  voice,  and  pgre- 


"The  Barber  of  Seville.”  given  in  tno 
| afternoon  for  the  Wayside  Home  for 
| Friendless  Girls,  brought  what  wan  an* 
j nounced  as  Titta  Ruffo’g  farewell  for 
i the  season.  An  usual,  he  ployed  the 
i Barber  with  gusto,  while  Mme.  Galll- 
I Curci,  tho  ugh  missing  the  pitch  once 
or  twice,  was  enjoyable  as  Retina.  As 
[ the  Count  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi  seemed 
; thoroughly  at  his  ease,  in  good  voloe, 
with  Mr.  Didur  us  Basilic,  and  Mr. 
Papi  conducting  a performance  in 
I which  the  spirit  of  comedy  reigned 
'strong. 

Stransky  Leaves 
The  Philharmonic 


Surprise  and  disappointment  were 
expressed  by  many  music  lovers  here 
to-day  over  the  ’ retirement  of  Josef 
Stransky,  whose  resignation  as  con- 
ductor for  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  New  York  was  announced 
last  night  by  Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  society. 

No  reason  was  given  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Stransky  and  subscrib- 
ers to  the  concerts  were  at  a loss  to 
explain  his  sudden  withdrawal.  He 
had,  they  pointed  out,  a large 
personal  following,  which  has  been 
credited  to  a great  extent  with  the 
increase  in  popularity  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  support  of  its  concerts.  'I 

Speculation  as  to  why  the  society 
allowed  Mr.  Stransky  to  leave  was 
equalled  only  by  speculation  as  to  his 
successor.  Several  names  have  been 
mentioned,  the  most  prominent  among 
them  being  that  of  Willem  Mengel- 
berg, conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  who  is  already  en- 
gaged here  for  half  of  next  season,  as 
he  has  been  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  names  of  Toscanini  and  Stokow- 
ski were  also  mentioned,  as  was  that 
of  Van  Hoogstraten,  though  the  ap- ! 
pointment  of  the  last  named  was  not 
considered  likely.  The  choice  of 
-Stokowski  was  considered  unlikely,  in 
the  first  place,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  baton,  if  it  was  offered,  even 
more  so,  for  it  is  general  knowledge 
that  his  new  contract  with  the  Phila- 
delphia has  four  years  to  run. 

Toscanini  Is  Mentioned 

The  selection  of  Toscanini  Is  believed 
to  be  improbable  for  two  reasons,  first, 
his  eyesight  and  health  probably  would 
not  permit  him  to  undertake  the 
strenuous  duties  as  conductor  for  the 
Philharmonic,  and,  second,  that  he  is 
understood  to  be  engaged  for  another 
season  in  the  opera  at  Milan. 

Mr.  Stransky  came  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic from  Berlin  in  1911  at  a 
salary  understood  to  be  $22,000  a year. 
He  conducted  the  orchestra  in  Carnegie 
Hall  two  Sundays  ago,  presumably  for 
the  last  time  this  season,  but  in  fact 
for  the  last  time. 


MfsCho’  Levitzki  was  the 
New  Yor’y  Symphony  concer. 

Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  li 

Liszt’s  1 --Flat  Concerto  for  ’ 
Orchestra.  Rimsky- Korsaki 
“Schercziade.”  and  the  Prchi 
! Friday  fdpell  from  "1‘arsiTa 
i the  orchestral  program. 

Another  Violinist 

Max  Olanoff,  a young  violinist,  gave 
his  second  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last 
(night  before  a large  and  appreciative 
(audience.  The  programme  opened 
with  three  sh  irt  pieces — a larghetto  ■ 
find  a minuet  by  Handel,  besides  a 
Kreisler  setting  of  a prelude  and 
allegro  by  Pugnani. 

The  pi&ce  de  resistance  was  re- 
served for  the  second  “group” — fortu- 
nately for  the  latecomers,  who  had 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves,  for 
it  was  the  Mendelssohn  E minor  con- 
certo. It  was  worthily  played  by  Mr. 
Olanoff,  whose  rich,  warm  tone  and 
fine  phrasing  revealed  anew  the 
beauty  of  this  often  heard  concerto. 
The  programme  closed  with  a third 
group  of  short  pieces  by  Tor  Aulln, 
Haydn,  Franklin  Ford  (a  saccharine/! 
waltz  dedicated  to  Mr.  Olanoff)  anfY  1 
Kreisler’s  La  Gitana.  There  wer/ 
four  encores,  and  many  in  the  a 7 
dience  wanted  more.  A.  W.  M / 
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' A 'cello, and  piano  recital  held  the 
stage  at  Aeolian  llall  yesterdaj 
afternoon,  Arthur  Boiucci  and  l’rank 
Bit'b  sharing  the  burdens  of  a three 
fc  sonata  program.  They  opened  wtU 
'hopin’s  op.  65,  a sterling  specimen 
if  the  later,  restrained  Chopin  ol 
. twilight  moods.  The  work  is  too 
s seldom  heard  in  these  parts.  Its  tin- 
Ibstrusive  though  eloquent  beauty, 
ft  and  depth  of  feeling  do  much  !o| 

► counteract  the  too  widespread  con- 
KpUon  ol  the  tuberculous  1*  as  a 
Tppmwevor  of  sickly  sentimentality  and 
t febrile  glitter.  The  DrahmsHan  vin.- 
J Ity  of  the  first  movement,  the  ironic 
[.  flashes  of  the  scherzo  and  the  gayety 
Bof  the  finale  came  yesterday  as  a rev- 
elation of  the  more  solid  powers  o. 
what  Huneker  has  called  "the  greatei 

S C hTh.m  performance  of  Messrs.  Bo- 
“‘liucci  and  Bibb  was  healthy  and 
ii  bracing,  cerebral  rather  than  erao- 
[ 1 tional.  as  was  fitting— but  it  "as  a - 
K most  too  hard  and  cold;  one  expected 
I . mam'  more  sobs  and  much  more  fire 
from  tbe  ’cello,  particularly,  than 
1 one  actually  received.  Bonucci  at 
times  effaced  himself  so  completely 
that  one, forgot  his, existence  m the 
ensemble  and  was  aware  only  of  the 
marvellous  steely  quality  of  Bibbs 
interpretation  of  Chopin’s  arabesques. 

It  was  an  unusual  Chopin,  but  one  to 
be  thankful  for. 

There  followed  the  "first  perform- 
ance on  any  stage”  of  Antonio  Veret- 
ti'-s  sonata  in  one  movement,  one  of 
the  most  old-fashioned  works  we  have 
ever  heard,  an  amazing  series  of 
echoes  of  Debussy  and  Ravel  idioms. 
Nothing  grows  stale  so  quickly  in 
. music,  as  in  other  arts,  as  tlie  new 
est  fashions — and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  our  modernists’  juggling®  with 
the  modal  technique.  Veretti’s  so- 
nata was  pleasant,  one  must  admit 
but  it  had  all  been  heard  before— all 
Us  toying  with  trills,  vague  tonalities 
and  sonorous  consecutive  chords. 
Also,  why  call  it  a.  sonata  nlien  it 
isn't  a sonata? 

I The  program  closed  with  a heauti 
ful  rendition  of  Cesar  Francks  so 
nata,  during  which  one  breathed 
again  the  exquisite  perfume  of 
genuinely  delicate  inspiration.  The 
audiehce  was  not  exceedingly  large, 
but  when  two  artists  discourse  this 
variety  of  music  in  a crowded  met- 
: o pu  li  I an  season,  full  of  “sensations, 
it  fs  done  for  pleasure  rather  than 
loi  profit  and  deserves  all  possible 
gratitude.  E.  B. 

Novelties  at  aeolM  hall 


and  CarnoguThMF  ycsterdaf  afternoon  ^ 
Apropos  of  the  metamorphoses  it  may  , 
be  said  that  some  listeners,  while  en-  , 
ioving  in  a modified  sort  of  rapture 
‘Mr  Frank  Bridge’s > setting  of  the  old 
tunc  “Cherry  Ripe  as  placed  the 
i rn-irinn  Strinff  Quartet  as  an  addition 
V nroffllam  might  have  liked  better 
\lteJ Tin  the  form  in  which  it  was 
..nd  indulged  in  curious  specu- 
lation as  what  Charles  Edward.Horn 
who  wAte  H,  woAd  have  thought  of 
U in  iU  new  dress.  They  may  even 
have  wondered  whether  or  not  Horn 
■would  have  recognized  his  child.  1 or 
aught  that  we  know  the  tune  may  have 
been  written  here  or  in  Boston  for 

i?ng?n0gmPandrmus18c  York 

.rsosa 

S’.d.d«r‘.»d  Society,  and.  Jhs 

song  like  its  companion  I ve  Keen 
Roaming,”  has  lived  ever  since.  but  its 
•face  was  not  familiar  after  Mr.  Mans. 
Bridge  had  touched  it  up  with  pigments 
from  the  modern  harmonic  palette. 
Though  not  easily  recognizable,  how- 
ever it  was  still  an  agreeable  piece 

the  players. 

Etchings  of  Biscay 
In  this  piece  we  were  asked  to  enter 
the  mood  "inspired  in  an  English  corti- 
noser  by  pictures  of  Biscay-the  light- 
house in  the  first  movement,  the  sand 
dunes  in  the  second,  and  something 
rather  vague  in  the  thud.  j 

was  designated  “La  Radeuse”  and 
in  a lively,  humorous  spirit,  rer 
haps  it  was  intended  to  express  a spn 
which  may  be  dominant  amongst  the 
rakers-up  of  seaweed  °*  ®°{fne*£  B-We 
that  sort,  but  we  that  had 

are  simple  enough  to  ^inkt  thh  ar  a 
Mr.  McEwen  permitted  Wb  t o _ne 
bit  of  rollicking  song  # J »ave 
of  Biscay,  0,”  our  i^.ncy  ‘ but 

been  stirred  into  livelier  uc-iv*  y, 
the  music  offended  us  as  •“  lh(1 

Bridge’s  “Cherry  Ripe,  ; 

were  demnc  the  enjoy < 


vey“the_tanguor6'ua  mo3HIT_ 
of  the  previous  setting  shown  In  tHt 
opera  at  Its  last  production  a few 
years  back.  The  garden  then  was, 
like  the  true  Italian  gardens,  a riot 
I of  oolor  with  a tropical  profusion  of 
Powers  and  shrubbery  that  appeared 
in  the  soft  and  hazy  radiance  of  the 
moon  to  be  little  short  of  fairyland: 
all  of  which  suffused  the  lovers  with 
e tender  romantic  glamour,  and  put 
the  audience  en  rapport  wMathe  tlme 
and  place.  And  no  one  can  gahisay 
that  it  Is  not  worth  while  to  put  the 
stage  and  the  house  In  tune. 

There  were  many  unmistakable! 

signs  of  surprised  approval  and  satis- 
faction in  the  audience  for  it  is  not 


sang  these  song*  with  all  the 

**he  possesses  of  denoting  tne  spirit  — 
significance  of  the  songs  she  deals  with 
also  with  many  of  the  faults  and  blem- 
ishes of  technique  that  have  heretofore 
been  noted  In  her  singing.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  was  a persistent  un- 
steadiness of  the  voice. 

In  the  numerous  recitals  that  Mis* 
Gerhardt  has  given  In  New  lork  this 
season  she  has  renewed  the  impression 
of  her  remarkable  power  a«  an  inter- 
preter of  German  Lieder  and  also  the 
regret  that  her  equipment  docs  not  in- 
clude a more  perfect  use  of  a vocal 
organ  that  has  so  much  beauty  and  so 
many  potencies. 

The  audience  yesterday  which  was 
fairlv  numerous,  though  it  was  far  from 
filling  the  hall,  enjoyed  the  spirit  of 


faction  in  the  audience  for  I 9 ' ” . Misg  Gerhardt’s' singing  and  either  pre- 

the  custom  of  impresarios  to  launch  ferred  l0  overlook  the  blemishes  of  her 

“ Satur-  singing1  or  was  happily  unconscious  of 


worth-while  newcomers  on 
day  night.  But  we  are  certain  from 
a long  experience  with  Juliettes  of  a 
ages,  avoirdupois,  nationalities  and 
degrees  of  pulchritude,  both  on  the 
operatic  and  dramatic  stage,  that  here 

is  a great  “find.”  .,_vt 

The  picture  and  the  chaste,  delight- 
ful nose  of  the  lovers  which  was  re- 
vealed as  the  curtain  rose  on  Juliette  s 
bedchamber  were  beautiful,  aodt^®ac‘ 
tion  and  singing  were  truly  a flight, 

: depicted,  with  such  moving  expressive- 
1 negg  both  in  voice  and  action,  that  the 
i audience  was  electrified  and  in  many  J 
1 instances  tearful.  There  was  an  enUre 
absence  in  both  Romeo  and  Juliette  of 
fhat  sophisticated  operatic  mannerism 
to  which  seasoned  operagoers  are  ac- 
customed.  and  in  its  stead  youthful 
spontaneity  and  charm.  Jhe  voices  m [ 


vs  U o 11  U.pi'W.1  — . 1 

them.  Whichever  was  the  case,  it  ap- 
plauded her  demonstratively. 

MENGELBhKU  liuniuuoio. 

Philharmonic  Repeats  the  ‘‘Eroica' 
Symphony  of  Beethoven. 

Wiilem  Mengelberg,  with  his  charac-  I 
teristic  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  Vet- J 
eran  Philharmonic  players,  repeated  at  | 
that , orchestra’s  «old-out  matinee  In  j 
Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  the  Eroica  ” j 
svmphonv  of  Beethoven  and  excerpts  | 
from  Berlioz's  ” Damnation  of  Faust.”  I 
A soloist  from  the  ranks  was  Cornelius  I 
Van  Vliet.  whose  fine  cello  tone  gave  | 
tineommon  pleasure  In  a .concerto  of1 
Salnt-Saens. 


aini-aaeu».  , , . 

There  was  popular  discussion,  but  no 
spontaneity  and  charm.  ln®  official  announcement,  as  to  a new 

both  grew  In  beauty  as  the  opera  ,eader  in  association  with  Mengelberg 

progressed.  I next  year. 

P Time  Mario  will  become  a favorite  

at  the  opera  house  if  she  Is  given  the  ; Bachaus  Plays  at  Opera  Concert, 
opportunity.  , | Wilhelm  Bachaus  appeared  at  last 


; Popular  Manuscript  Works  on 

Chamber  Music  Society's  List. 

1 Manuscript  works  of  wide  popular  ln- 
| terest,  and  of  more  than  usual  charm 
| as  compared  with  ‘‘modernist”  out- 
, bursts  of  late,  were  contained  in  the 
: second  subscription  program  of  the  New 
Chamber  Music  Society  at  Aeolian  Hall 
' last  night.  Besides  novelties,  there  were 
’ i rare  and  mellow  classics— Beethoven's 
i septet  for  strings  and  wind,  the  less 
i familiar  sonata  In  D,  by  Loelllet.  for 
two  violins  and  piano.  Caplet's  unpub-  , 
I i llshed  quintet  in  D,  for  piano  and  four 
; wind  players,  was  followed  by  a group 
I of  originals  long  since  admired,  the  ! 

I works  of  an  American  composer. 

These  were  the  late  Charles  T.  ! 
Griffes’s  ” Lake  at  Evening,”  ” Vale  of 
Dreams”  and  “The  Night  Wind,” 
which  he  himself,  according  to  a pro- 
gram note,  had  formerly  transcribed  for 
this  society,  and  which  were  played  on  | 
the  present  occasion  by  Its  full  strength  | 
of  eleven  members.  There  was  applause 
: Loth  for  the  music  and  for  those  on  the 
stage,  who  In  addition  to  Miss  Beebe 
Included  Messrs.  Guidi,  Lichstein, 

: Kovarik,  Bunchuk  and  Fortier,  of  tin- 
various  fiddles,  and  of  the  wind  < non 
i Messrs.  Longenus,  Bove,  Labate,  Kohon  | 
and  Van  Praag. 


fact  that  we  were  demo"  tlieFiijOy  ( 
ment  of  old  association.  The  spirit  ot| 
mutual  understanding  and  purpose 
which  has  heretofore  rejoiced  us  in  the 
playing  of  the  gentlemen  from  London 
was  maintained  throughout  the  concert,  j 
although  Mr.  Arthur  Beckwith  took  the 
place  of  the  first  violinist,  Mr.  James 
Levey,  who  became  seriously  ill  imme- 
diately after  coming  to  us  this  year, 
much  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  quar- 
tet’s concert,  plans.  There  were  still  thel 
admirable  precision,  tbe  homogeneity  of 
tone  and  the  beautifully  graduated  va- 
riety of  nuance  which  have  endeared  the 
organization  to  the  numerous  clientele 
which  the  little  concert-company  has 

won  not  only  in  New  York  but  through- 
out the  country. 

Mine.  Onegin  Again  Heard 
In  Carnegie  Hall  Mmc.  Sigrid  Onegin 
gave  her  second  song  recital,  and  again 
her  voice  and  art  not  only  delighted 
her  numerous  hearers  but  caused  them 
to  wonder  at.  the  beauty  and  plenitude 
of  the  foriYior  and  the  perfection  of 
the  latter.  The  voice  is  surely  with- 
out a peer  on  the  operatic  or  concert 
stage  of  America  at  this  time.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  recital  yesterday, 
when  she  sang  familiar  Italian  airs  by 
Marcello,  Paisiello  and  Lotti,  we  were 
a bit  troubled  by  her  opulent  tempera- 
ment, for  we  prefer  a classic  repose, 
a purity  of  melodic  line  in  harmony 
with  the  artistic  spirit  of  their  time, 
in  songs  like.  “Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  > 
sento,”  and  “Pur  dicesti,”  rather  to  an  j 
attempt  to  give  dramatic  expression  to  I 
the  text;  but  in  the  more  modern  Ger- 
man and  French  songs  she  left  no  in- 
clination to  cavil.  It  was  only  to  sit, 
listen,  enjoy,  marvel,  and  hope  that  she) 
will  never  permit  her  exuberant  feel- \ 
ing  to  get  the  better  of  her  artistic  in-, 
stincts.  \ 


iportunity.  , i Wilhelm  nacnaus  appeareu  <u  mo*. 

She  was  gowned  in  such  perfect  Evening’*  Metropolitan  concert,  playing 
taste  that  she  seemed  truly  to  be  the  wjth  Gig  orchestra  under  Bamboscliek 

petted  daughter  of  the  wealthy  anu , , , • — — a saint* 

exclusive  house  of  Capulet.  ^ ^ 

In  the  evening  Johanna  GadskI  got  | 
a most  cordial  welcome  from  a Car- 1 

negie  Hall  audience  which  evidently,  tgrpt^,“from“'  ■ siegfri^dT”  The  orches-  j 
got  much  pleasure  from  her  singing,;  tra  gave  both  the  ••  Moyan  Age"  suite 

„ i Glazounov  and  his  famous  ” Bac- 


the  second  piano  concerto  of  Saint- 
Ssens,  which  happened  to  be  also  the 
second  solo  work  of  the  great  French- 
man in  one  day’s  music  here.  Florence 
Easton  sang  Weber's  ” Ocean  ” air.  Mr. 
Schuetzendorf  the  " Two  Grenadiers  ’ 
of  Schumann,  and  Mr.  Taucher  two  ex 


in  a Wagner  programme.  Most  of 
these  hearers  doubtless  remembered  Jj  chsnale.” 

' her  as  one  of  the  principal  Metro- 
politan stars  in  the  golden  age  of 
Wagnerian  opera  — a singer  with  |j 
luscious  voice,  a genuine  dramatic  so-  l 
prano.  She  has  had  recent  triumphs  jj 
on  the  Pacific  coast  Her  voice  on 
Saturday  was  still  equal  to  all  the  i| 
demands  Wagner  makes  on  the  singer  | 

“TannhSuser,”  "Tristan,”  “Siegfried,”  | 

"Gotterciammerung”  were  on  the  pro- | 
gramme,  and  of  course  she  had  to)] 
sing  the  Valkyr’s  thrilling  Hoyotoho,  f 

which  she  first  Introduced  in  the  con-  | 

cert  hall.  Dirk  Foch  and  the  City.  | ruffi **«.<„•»  • - 

L' — — 5 i Danube”  waltz. 

were  Ippolitoff  - IvanoiT  s "vaucas.aii. 
Oichestra  furnished  the  orchestral!  sketches,”  the  ‘‘Andante  Cantabile  lor 
background.  - ~c  mo^KaiimvMkv.  two  Hungarian 


City  Symphony  Fills  the  Century. 

Every  seat  of  tbe  Century  Theatre  was 
filled  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  re- 
quest program  of  the  series  of  popular 
concerts  given  by  the  City  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Dirk 
Foch.  Strauss's  ” Blue  Danube  Waltz 
ami  the  Hungarian  dances  by  Brahms, 
which  were  the  most  enjoyed  numbers ; 
of  the  program,  were  played  with  swing- 
ing rhythms  in  a merry  mood.  Other1 
selections  were  by  Wagner,  Tschaiskov- 
sky  and  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 


,vr  % /z  z Z 1 
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By  RICHABD  AXJ>KICH. 


_ The  otner-  J 

Ippolitoff  - I van  off  s "Caucasian/ 
‘ Sketches,”  the  “Andante  Cantabile”  tor 
strings  of  Tschaikovsky,  two  Hungajuan 
Dances  by  Brahms  and 
“Ricnzi”  overture.  An  audience  of  good 
size  gave  warm  aiylause. 

tlvim  IWISTANDBASSO  HEARD 


" Tannhaeuser  " Is  Repeated, 

T'annhaeuser  ’’  was  repeated  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening,  with  Hint, 
.'erltza  f'.  r the  second  time  here  as  Eliza- 
beth. Others  were  Mrne.  Afatzenauer, 
Messrs.  Taucher.  WhitehlU  and  Bender, 
andSMr.  Bodansky  conducted. 


;<*  '1^  • . . 

London  Quartet 

\ By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

rsrfrtrrrrir- 


■ "T--1  * 'I'".".' mf  ■■ 

There  were  many  people  who  love 
: u sic  for  music’s  sake,  though  willing 
l .o  listen  to  some  of  the  metamorphoses 
through  which  it  is  going,  at  Aeolian 


The  conviction  grows  that  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  Satur- 
day night  New  York  entertained  an 
angel  unawares,  in  the  girlish  person- 
ality of  Queena  Mario  as  Juliette. 

I This  young  woman  grew  in  beautj , 

I charm  and  grace  as  the  story  un- 
folded. She  liad  a rarely  sympathetic 
I manner,  the  artless,  unsophisticated 
charm  of  youth,  and  a voice  that  was 
not  only  true  to  pitch,  but  one  that 
gave  at  times  unusual  sensuous  pleas- 
ure and  was  full  of  expression  and, 

* extremely  beautiful.  She  exhibited, 
some  nervousness  of  manner  and  de- , 
livery  in  her  first  solo  in  the  Capulet  i 
mansion,  but  quickly  discovered  that 
the  audience  was  disposed  to  be  kind 
and  appreciative,  and  thereafter  was 
at  ease  and  unmistakably  sure  of  her- 
ar.it  She  was  ably  supported  by  Ed- 
ward Johnson  as  Romeo,  who  made  a 
very  happy  Impression  as  £f 

There  were  moments  in  the  balcony 
sJne  andduet  that  recalled  Geraldine 
Farrar  and  Emma  Eames  at  their 
best  both  vocally  and  pictorial^ . 

The  garden  of  Capulet  as  now  de-  ! 
picted.  though  beautiful,  has  an  artl- 
f.clal  appearance  that  does  not  con-  | 


Mr.  Albert  (Coates's  Farewell.  _ . 

i f n Pnrt noff  and  Edud  9 Gherman 

Mr.  Albert  Coates  made  his  last  ap-  , Leo  ana  c 

pearance  this  season  in  New  York  as  Please  in  a Joint  Recita  . 

conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Leo  p0rtnoff  played  violin  selections 
Orchestra  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  ; 0f  jjis  own  composition,  and  Edudia 
nfternoon.  The  audience  expressed  Gherman,  basso,  sang  Russian.  German 
warmly  their  sentiments  toward  him,  j and  Italian  songs -in  a joint  recital  in 
which  were  plainly  sentiments  of  ad-  ! the  Town  Hall  last  evening.  The  small 
miration.  He  gave  prominence  once  ! eudience  expressed  its  pleasure  by  re- 
more  in  his  program  to  the  music  of  the  the  „incer  and  the  violinist  many 

Russians,  for  which  he  has  so  strong  a-^  callm»  ,u. 

predilection;  the  symphony  was  the  times.  Of  Mr.  Portncff  s work^ 
fourth  o t Tschaikowsky.  * “ Suite 

The  beginning  was  made  with  the 
overture  to  Mozart’s  “ Don  Giovanni  ” 

in  j.a  Pef.f°rmance  not  quite  so  finished  rvn- 

nnd  delicately  expressive  as  Mozart’s1  flexibility  and  at  time  of  warm,  -ympa 
music  demands;  a performance  toward'  thetlc  qualiti.  but  th,e  Peltormta"cl.wrh 
which  his  audience  showed  a singular  marred  by  occasional  hard  tJot®s 
apathy.  Strauss's  ” Death  and  Trans-  were  caused  by  too  much  effort  in  pro- 
figuration “ was  the  other  orchestral  duclng  them, 
piece  on  the  program,  the  playing  of 
!Yaa  expressive  in  its  intensity, 
and  in  the  power  of  its  climaxes.  ! 

The  soloist  was  Alexander  Siloti.  the 
Russian  pianist,  who  showed  his  devo-i 

llOTI  t fi  nio  niooioe  T {.«_».  1 •_  • • , , 


Suite  Russe  ” with  its  spfirited  ntelo- 
dies  and  unusual  harmonies  found  the 
most  favor. 

The  singer  displayed  a voice  of  power. 


Russian  pianist,  who  showed  his  devo- 
tion to  his  master,  Liszt,  by  playing  his 
.Banco  of  Death."  paraphrase  of  the 
Die  I rae.  ’ T^  toir*a.c>  o — / 


eeits  ago,  aisu  out*  d"**™-'  f 

Mn  the  afternoon  "William.  Tell  I 
•as  sung  to  a packed  house  with  the 
amUiar  cast  headed  by  Mr.  Mart.- I 
elli  (who  sang  better  than  he  has  In 


uevouon  to  J.iszt  to  undertake  and  go  elli  (wno  sang  --- 

through  with  this  piece.  The  impressive  he  piece  hitherto),  Miss  Ponsehe  ana 
J.W""1.  of  Gregorian  melody  upon  Danisc.  No  opera  this  season 

which  it  is  written  has  been  much  used  1 , drown  a larger  house, 

by  composers  and  considerably  mauled  k eems  to  bate  dra'nn  a lar°ert  . 
by  many  of  them  . but  this  is  the  worst  i -k1  vet,  strangely  plough,  ou*stae  oi 
mauling  it  has  had.  Liszt  subjected  it!  v,,*  ‘furnished  by  the  “hired  hands 
a process  correspond! n«r  as  n»»ariv  na-  Iv  * “ . * e?  a /irnw- 


* o a process  corresponding:  as  nearly  as  [itXL  11  a draw- 

juay  be  to  what  is  now  known  as  j liere  Tvas  Qttle  app^  - • * 

’’jazzing:”;  a Veritable  indignity.  k card  “Tell**  is  apparently 

Mr.  S’loti  played  it  with  all  the  power  J iipl4.  q \york  to  stir  en- 

and  technical  brilliancy  that  it  requires  J clUd  * ’ t ^ written,  down  as 

«nd  w'as  much  applauded  and  several!  husiasm  it  must  De  wmwu  u 

times  recalled  therefor.  He  also  showed  ' t “polite  success.’ 

his  devotion  to  Liszt  In  playing  a group  1 ' — 

of  Sfllo  t ra  t'.  rvHrvtq  a n/  n-Miaio  Kir  Dan'n 


uevouon  10  uiszl  in  piaying  a groujj 
of  solo  transcriptions  of  mu9ic  by  Bach 
for  other  instruments  after  Liszt’s 
manner,  which  he  introduced  and  which 
involves  leaving  Bach’s  own  clavier 
music  severely  alone.  They  were  organ 
preludes  and  the  " Sicillano  ” from  ono 
of  the  flute  sonatas. 

Mis*  Elena  Gerhardt’s  Farewell. 

Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  gave  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  what  was  an- 
nounced as  the  last  recital  in  her  pres- 
ent American  visit.  The  program  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  songs  ot^Hugo 
Wolf,  of  which  there  were  nineteen, 
with  some  encores.  In  the  vast  num- 
ber that  he  produced  there  are  many 
widely  contrasting  moods,  and  Mies 
Gerhardt  made."  ludlcious  selection  of  i 
them.  k,“l 


rc-  { l 3 
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Bin  meistersingbr.  £££' 

House-  , •p.,4(V»rjejj  na-.-hV 

Hons  Sachs xiVSSer  Kind 

Veit  Pogner Hein*  Bellman 

Run z Vogcjgesang. 

Eixius  kii's! ' 

Fritz  Kothner Scheuric! 

BaUhasar  Zorn Peter  Hess 

Hans  Foltz ’Er(k  schuber  - 

Hans  Schwarz. . . . p.obert  H* 

Walter  von  paTJ,  s.h*»r 

David ‘ — 


Br 

operatic 

German v to  give  porfomian 
nan  opera  tn  the  United  States 

!U  season  in  New  York  last  eve: 
a performance  of  Wagner's  com- 
" Die  Melstersinger,”  at  tho  Man- 
Opera  House.  The  house  has 
tho  scene  of  many  brave  operatic 
tures  in  the  last  seventeen  years, 
no  of  them  stubborn  fights  against 
Ads.  It  appears  that  the  present  at- 
pt  Is  one  of  thorn.  The  scheme  of 
■Inging  over  from  Germany  an  entire 
pera  company  with  all  Its  belongings, 
scenery,  and  even  Its  orchestra,  was 
bold  one;  so  far  as  the  orchestra  was 
neerned,  too  bold,  and  that  element 
the  company  had  to  bo  left  behind, 
ven  without  It.  the  undertaking  was 
ifa  that  required  courage  and  faith, 
he  trouble  that  the  managers  of  tho 
nterprlse  have  experienced  since  their 
ri'lval  in  this  country  have  been  many 
id  serious  and  It  has  only  been  by 


_ "wai.  , 

.,om  his  crowds. 

ridiculous,  for  Instance,  for  Beek- 
to  sing  his  sorenado  before 
nagner's  house  standing  not  six  feet 
i. way  from  the  pair  of  lovers,  andnot 
see  them,  though  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  Interrupt  his  view.  Tin 
Church  of  Kt.  Catharine  had  shrunk  to 
tho  dimensions  of  a chapel,  snd  tn 
meadows  before  the  city  wall  were  ltm- 
jted  In  area.  Wagner  counted  i much 
upon  tlie  picturesque  effect  of  the  sei 
♦Vug  In  nfl  hi.  music  dramas,  and  it 
■tvns  this  feature  of  last  nights 
Performance  that,  more  than  any  thing 
oUe.  gave  any  suggestion  of  barn 

^^'Sm'aTplauso  at  the  end  of  the  set 
brought  all  the  actors  before  the  cm  - 
tain,  ns  well  as  Mr.  Blech,  who.  after 
iho  first  act,  seemed  considerably  worn 
l,v  his  struggles  with  tho  orchestra. 

The  season  of  this  German  company 
j r stvled  upon  the  bills  a “ AVagnerlan 
lopera  Festival."  It  is  to  last  three 
iw celts,  and  works  otfc'r  than  AV agnerian 
Ijnuslc  dramas  are  to  be  presented.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  crudities  Inevitable  In 
jc  first  atatearnnee  In  a strange  house 
twill  be  riflned  In  later  performances, 
l^nd  though  it  Is  Impossible  * 

I silk  purse  out  of  a sow's  car.  thero  Is 
...  tVvftt  msnv  featut 


■ — ” ■*  "vwi  wp  8ilK  purso  oui  <v  “ — * . . . n 

the  help  of  friendly  Americans  that  they  i reason  to  hope  that  many  features  or 

have  been  overcome;  that  the  prellml-  ^[^Than They°wewK laTt  evening,  it 

was  a favorable  beginning,  on  the  ole, 

I for  a difficult  and  arduous  undertaking 


Th«  World  reviewer  Is  not  very  old, 
In  experience  at  any  rate,  so  he  can 


nary  engagements  In  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  fulfilled  and  the 
beginning  made  In  New  York. 

' Tho  beginning  was  one  that  augurs 
favorably  for  the  success  of  the  com- 
pany in  New  York.  If  the  conditions 
th.t  prevailed  at  the  Manhattan 
Opera  House  last  evening  can  be  made  hardly  spcak  ""ith  flnal  authority  aa 
to  continue,  success  should  be  assured.  ,to  the  comparative  meplts  of  last 
The  audience  was  large,  an  audience  night's  ‘’Meistersinger”  as  it  was 
that  practically  filled  tho  house.  It  was  ^Ven  by  the  new  German  opera  com- 
eagerly  enthusiasic  in  the  welcome  and  " „ , ..  . „„„ 

“ pany.  He  can  only  say  that  it  was 

the  finest  performance  of  Wagner’s 


welcome  and 
In  Its  applause  at  each  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain. And.  more  Important  still,  it  had 
reason  for  its  enthusiasm,  for  the  per- 
formance was  In  many  ways  excellent 
end  had  features  that  called  for  ad- 
miration. as  well  ^s  others  that  would 
by  no  means  win  approbation.  One 
potent 

evening  was  the  long  time  that  has 
Intervened  since  " Die  Melstersinger  " 
has  been  heard  In  New  York.  The 
magic  of  Wagner’s  music,  therefore, 
worked  a more  than  usually  powerful 
■peel  upon  the  listeners  last  evening, 
snd  they  gladly  gave  themselves  up  to 
Its  influence  and  were  willing  to  ignore 
the  insufficiencies  and  weakness  that 
were  undeniably  a part  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  company  consists  in  the  main  of 
good  voices— several  exceptionally  fine 
ones— and  of  actors  efficiently  trained  In 
the  technique  of  operatic  action.  So 
are.  German  singing  actors  of  the  good 
school  trained.  Tho  conductor,  Leo 
Blech,  Is  a musician  of  high  standing  in 
Germany,  a composer  of  good  music  and 
what  Is  now  more  to  the  purpose,  a 
conductor  of  force  and  authority,  well 
acquainted  with  Wagner's  score  and  In- 
sistent upon  the  execution  of  his  wishes 
regarding  it.  He  was  obliged  to  Insist  a 
good  deal  last  night  so  far  as  the  or- 
chestra was  concerned.  It  Is  a body  of 
mediocre  players,  and  tho  two  weeks  in 
which  they  have  been  playing  together 
nave  not  been  sufficient  to  weld  them 
Into  a good  orchestra.  A German  opera 
company  cannot  expect  to  come  to 
America  In  the  middle  of  the  season  and 
pick  up  enough  good  players  disengaged 
to  make  such  an  orchestra  as  Is  needed 
tor  its  purposes. 

Thu  proceedings  upon  the  stage,  how- 
sver,  were  of  a sort  to  give  a good  deal 
it  satisfaction.  There  was  spirit  In  the 
performance,  confident  assurance  on  the 
fart  of  the  principals;  and  though  the 
■horus  was  small,  It  sang  well  and  pre- 
sented no  mean  appearance. 

Of  the  principals  it  would  not  be  too  j 
much  to  say  that  none  of  them  was  i 
uiown  to  fam*  so  far  as  New  York  is  | 
:oncerned.  Mr.  Hans  Sachs  was  easil  ■ 
:he  first  among  them,  as  he  is  expected 
o be.  Mr.  Frederlch  Plaschke,  a noble 
md  powerful  voice  of  sympathetic 
lUallty,  used  with  skill  In  singing.  His 
finginff  was  real  singing  with  real 
phrasing,  which  did  not  prevent  him 
'torn  expressively  declaiming  his 
speeches, with  an  admirably  dear  diction. 

Mr.  Robert  Ilutt  as  Walther  disclosed 
9.  better  voice  and  a better  way  of 
-inging  than  most  German  Tenors  have 
i losses# ad"  who  have  recently  reached 
these  shores.  There  -blight  be  some- 
thing to  bo  desired  in  the  chivalrous 
allurement  of  ills  appearance  and  ac- 
tions, but  ho  showed  skill  and  no  little 
nowefln  the  part.  There  was  an  ex- 
ellent  Pogner  tn  Mr.  Alexander  Kip- 
us  (who  Would  have  done  ’ bettor  to 
uhg  his  address  In  the  first  act  to  the 
nasterslfigers  rather  than  to  the  audl- 
woe).  Mr.  David  had  rather  a " tight  ” 
cnor  voice  and  approached  nearer  than 
e of  |ils  comrades  to  the  conven- 
al  German  type.  Desidor  Zador 
much  character  in  his  delineation 
the  pedantry  and  malignity  of  Beck- 
and  he  enacted  the  part  with- 
iUt  exaggerating  the  part  or  attempting 

0 Improve  upon  "Wagner  in  what  ho 
nade  of  It. 

The  ladles  were  satisfactory,  though 
lot  distinguished,  either  in  voice  or  in  i 
ictlon.  Meta  Seinemeyer  appeared  as 
and  Jessy ki  Kocttrik  as  Magda- 

could  not  be  said  that  to  the  eve 
scenes  presented  any  reasona,bly 
rescue  view  Of  old  Nuremberg,  or 
In  the  performance  there  was  much, 
any,  of  that  atmosphere  of  the  bur- 
life  of  the  medieval  town  which  it 
Wagner's  purpose  to  produce  in 
Dio  Melstersinger."  The  scenery  was 
or  In  design,  inefficiently  constructed 
nd  crudely  colored. 

Furthermore,  It  was  considerably  too 
mall  for  the  stage  of  the  Manhattan 
ipera  House  and  was  huddled  together 

1 a way  that  hampered  the  ectors  and 


a 


masterpiece  that  he  ever  saw. 

What  distinguished  It  was  not  the 
performance  of  any  Individual — al- 
(though  many  of  the  cast  were  excel-  J 
(lent— nor  the  planting  of  the  orchestra, 
ause  for  the ’’enjoyment  last  but  the  point  of  view  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  production.  For  once 
one  heard  Wagner  performed  as 
Wagner  would  want  to  be  performed 
— .as  drama.  Singers,  orchestra,  yes; 
but  first  and  foremost,  the  drama. 
Every  role,  every  note,  was  made  to 
serve  its  part  in  unfolding  the  im- 
mortal comedy  of  Nurenberg’s  be- 
loved cobbler-poet  and  his  youthful 
protegees. 

It  would  be  hard  to  praise  too  high- 
ly the  staging  of  last  night's  perform- 
ance. It  was  a wonderful  handling  of 
rncchani  -al  and  human  material,  a 
synthesis  °<if  acting,  singing  and  play- 
ing that  far  transcended  any  of  its 
components. 

Here  was  no  traditional  posturing 
so  Conventionalized  as  to  lose  all 
meaning.  Everything  went  so  smooth- 
ly and  naturally  on  the  stage  that  it 
was  hard,  sometimes,  to  realize  how 
skilfully  the  parts  were  fitted  together. 
There  were  small  bits  of  overlapping 
business  that  made  one  scene  merge 
| into  another  with  never  a hint  of 
Ijerkiness  or  premeditation — as  when 
(David,  strolling  in  during  the  opening 
scene  between  Eva  and  Walter,  began 
j furtively  to  lay  out  the  positions  of 
ithe  mastersinger’s  benches;  so  that 
iby  the  time  the  other  apprentices  cn- 
jtered  it  was  the  lovers,  not  they,  wbo 
were  the  intruders. 

But  it  was  not  the  staging  alone 
(that  made  the  performance  note- 
worthy, for  many  of  the  singers 
proved  to  be  excellent  artists.  First 
and  foremost  was  Desider  Zador,  wbo 
J sang  Beckmesser;'^1  He  presented  the 
I character  as  it  has  seldom  been  seen 
here,  not  as  a down,  but  as  a rgal,  if 
t disagreeable,  person,  a crabbed,  ma- 
il licio  us  pedant,  dreadfully  in  earnest 
and  doubly  ridiculous  because  he  had 
no  inkling  that  he  was.  Mr.  Zador 
has  a fine  voice  and  amazingly  clear 
diction,  and  his  performance  of  such 
a scene  as  the  serenade  was  doubly 
effective  through  being  well  sung. 

Mr.  Plaschke’ s Sacho  was  almost 
equally  good,  a finely  detailed,  warm- 
ly human  portrait.  His  voice  is 
somewhat  worn,  but  he  used  it  with 
such  skill  and  variety  that  its  short- 
comings became  relatively  unim- 
portant. Mr.  Kipnis  as  Pogner  acted 
well  and  revealed  an  exceptionally 
good  voice.  The  other  mastersingers 
were  well  done,  so  well,  in  fact,  that 
each  was  recognizable  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Walter  of  Mr.  Hutt  was  less 
successful.  He  has  a clear,  not  un- 
attractive voice,  but  his  acting  was 
too  determinedly  youthful  to  be  con- 
vincing. He  gestured  too  much  and 
too  convulsively. 

Miss  Seinemeyer  acted  with  consid- 
erable charm  as  Eva,  and  sang  as  well 
as  a slightly  metallic  voice  would  per- 
mit. Miss  Koettrick’s  Magdalena  was 
excellent. 

Leo  Blech 's  conducting  was  a reve- 
lation. Despite  the  fact  that  his  or 
chestra  had  been  hastily  assembled 
from  material  that  was  anything  but 
polished,  he  gave  a beautiful  and 


Poetic  performance,  passionate  and 
tendor,  drenched  In  tho  yearning  love- 
liness of  spring  and  young  love.  Heio 
is  an  operatic  conductor  who  can  be 
vigorous  and  unhurried,  dramatic 
without  being  noisy,  dreamy  without 
being  sentimental. 

The  audience  completely  filled  the 
house,  and  although  many  of  Its 
members  were,  obviously  determined 
to  be  pleased,  no  one  seemed  really  to 
expect  anything  so  fine  as  the  per- 
formance turned  out  to  be.  There 
was  real  cheering  after  the  first  act, 
and  such  applause  as  one  hears  only 
from  an  audience  that  has  been 
deeply  stirred.  Tlie  singers,  frankly 
bewildered  and  delighted  by  their  re- 
ception, bowed  again  and  again,  but 
the  tumult  did  not  subside  until  Mr. 
Blech,  pale  as  a ghost  and  too  ex- 
cited to  smile,  had  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

One  performance  does  not  make  * 
season,  but  If  the  Gorman  Opera 
Company  can  keep  this  up  their  visit 
to  Now  York  will  bo  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  DEEMS  TAYLOR. 
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By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

At  tho  Manhattan  Opera  House  last 
evening  a company  of  German  Wagner 
interpreters,  especially  imported  from 
Charlottenburg  and  other  art  centers, 
began  what  has  been  assiduously  ad- 
vertised for  months  past  as  a Wag- 
nerian Opera  Festival.  Pebple  with 
courage  faced  the  wintry  blasts  which  J 
swept  through  the  auditorium  and  got 
much  pleasure  from  sitting  through  a 
performance  of  "Die  Melstersinger  von 
I Nurenberg”  done  in  the  approved 
( fatherland  style. 

To  have  chosen  "Die  Meistersinger,” 
the  most  lyric  of  all  Wagner's  crea- 
. > tlons,  as  the  first  exhibit  of  the  or-  | 
j ganization  betokened  an  extraordinary 
belief  in  the  vocal  resources  of  the 
j company.  For  ever  thirty  years  it  has 
been  "Die  Meistersinger’’  that  offered 
the  most  insuperable  obstacles  to  Ger- 
man opera  houses  for  the  sufficient 
reasons  that  the  work  demands  beauti- 
ful and  sustained  lyric  song,  which  is 
precisely  the  one  thing  which  the 
German  opera  houses  tould  not  sup- 
ply. 

Next  to  “Die  Meistersinger”  came 
“Lohengrin.’’  The  fast  performance 
of  that  work  at  Bayreuth  which  this 
writer  heard  some  eleven  years  ago 
was  little  better  than  a travesty.  It 
was  misconducted  by  that  brilliantly 
incompetent  bearer  of  a great  name, 
Siegfried  Wagner.  With  such  facts  in 
mind  the  local  reporter  of  musical 
doings  could  settle  himself  in  his  seat 
last  evening  with  calmness,  hoping  at 
least  that  things  would  be  better  than 
any  one  had  reason  to  expect. 

And  this  was  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. The  performance  of  "Dio 
Meistersinger,"  while  wanting  any 
features  of  striking  distinction,  was 
decidedly  creditable  and  fairly  won 
the  applause  of  an  audience  unques- 
tionably of  friendly  disposition.  The 
scenery  was  unsuited  to  the  theatre 
and  cramped  the  action,  but  the  cos- 
tuming was  excellent,  the  stage  man- 
agement generally  good  and  the  spirit 
of  the  representation  one  of  fervor 
and  of  respect  for  the  incentions  of 
the  composer.  The  conductor,  Leo 
Blech,  was  admirable,  albeit  he  was 
handicapped  by  an  orchestra  of  local 
union  mechanics  forced  upon  him  In 
lieu  of  the  orchestra  Which  he  would 
have  brought  over.  The  chorus  was 
small  but  well  drilled. 

Of  the  principals  those  who  won  the  ] 
E honors  of  the  evening  were  Friedrich  i 
| Plaschke,  a wholesome  and  tolerably  j 
j musical  Ha  ns  Sachs,  Robert  Hutt,  a 
| highly  energetic  young  Walther  with  a 

goodvoico  and  considerable  oommuni-  - 
cative  emotion,  and  Alexander  Kipnis, 
a sturdy  routine  Posner.  The  Da  rid: 
represented  by  Paul  Schwartz  was 
mediocre,  and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  Beckmesser  of  Desider  Zador, 
who  was  exceedingly  dry  and  not  at 
all  humorous. 

Tho  women,  however,  exerted  the 
most  depressing  influence  on  the  per- 
formance. Miss -Meta  Seinemeyer  as 
Eva  was  vocally  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  score  and  her  impersona- 
tion was  dull,  heavy  and  unengaging. 
Miss  Jessy ka  Koett-rik  was  a lugubri- 
ous Magdalena.  With  two  such  dark] 
flowers  refusing  to  bloom  in  the  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  of  Wagner’s  old 
Nuraberg  there  was  little  chance  for 
the  poetry  of  the  opera  to  find  clear 
and  convincing  utterance. 

The  cohesion  of  the  representation 


| was  most  commendable.  There  err-  j 
] talnly  was  an  ensemble  and  lr  tn  i 
! lyric  powers  of  the  company  hud  been, 
more  wW"ly  distributed  the  muglc  o 
Wagner’s  music  might  have  exerted , 
its  true  spell,  for  the  whole  prescnt&-| 
i, ion  was  occupied  with  good  lnten-. 
tlons. 


Alubel  Garrison’*  Song  Recital. 

t Miss  Mabel  Garrison,  who  hap  been  • 
gaining  tlie  approval  of  European  audi-  ' 
oncea  earlier  this  season,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  New  York  yesterday  af-  | 
terndon  tn  a song  recital  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  She  presented  an  Interesting  and  | 

1 wholly  unconventional  program — an  air  ; 
from  Handel's  oratorio  of  " Eathcr,”  | 
’’  O King  of  Kings,”  an  arietta  by  Per-  j 
golesl,  songs  In  German  by  Schumann.  . 
Brahms  and  Strauss,  a group  by  Mous- 
sorgsky,  and  a group  of  English  songs.  | 

Miss  Garrison's  voice  lias  Its  well-re- 
membered purity,  lightness  and  brilliant  ; 
quality . She  sang  with  taste  and  musi- 
cal intelligence,  with  variety  of  expres- 
sion. Tlie  air  by  Handel  showed  flexi- 
bility and  certainty  In  the  delivery  of 
tho  ’’  divisions,”  and  in  Mozart  s air 
there  were  the  suavity,  the  equable 
tones,  the  finish  of  phrasing  that  so 
well  become  his  music.  It  thero  was 
not  in  this  and*  some  of  her  other  num- 
bers tho  full  completeness  of  legato 
that  is  one  of  the  finest,  though  most 
elusive  attributes  of  tho  finest  vocalism, 
the  lack  was  not  such  as  to  disturb 
greatly  the  most  exacting  listener. 

Miss  Garrison’s  selection  of  songs  was 
Interesting  and  varied,  and  elicited  a 
charming  power  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  singer.  It  is  a power  neces- 
sarily limited  by  the  character  arid 
quality  of  the  voice,  but  it  is  one  that 
gives  great  pleasure  to  discriminating 
lovers  of  song. 

“ILTROVATORE”  ON  HOLIDAY 

Sung  for  First  Time  This  Season  at 
Matinee — “La  Boheme”  at  Night. 

Verdi’s  " 11  Trovatore.”  a ra.re  Span- 
ish romance  set  to  Italian  tunes  once 
deemed  of  vintage  flavor,  melodies  un- 
I dying  though  put  away  mostly  in  bar- 
Irel  organs  now,  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  in  the  current  season  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan yesterday.  A holiday  matinee 
house  greeted  Peralta  and  Martinelli  as 
the  lovers,  Matzcnauer  as  the  mother, 
Danlse  as  the  changeling’s  brother. 
Count  di  Luna,  and  Italo  Picchl  as 
the  latter’s  militant  camp  follower,  Fer- 
rando.  Mr.  Papl  conducted  the  famous 
old  airs,  gypsy  dances,  chanting  nuns 
and  soldierly  “ Anvil  Chorus,”  amid 
which  still  lives  so  mysteriously  out 
melodiously  Canunarano’s  fifteenth  cen- 
tury troubador.  The  performance  was 
along  popular  lines  of  this  seventy-year- 
old  work  In  recent  seasons. 

• La  Boheme  ’’  was  sung  last  evening 
for  the  fifth  time  to  capacity  attend- 
ance, without,  however,  the  new  M,  mi, 
Mine.  Rethberg,  who  was  ill.  Those 
appearing,  as  often  before,  were  Mmes. 
Alda  and  d’Arle,  Messrs.  Gigli,  Scottl 
Mardones.  d’  Angelo,  Malatesta  ana  i 
An  an  Ian,  with  Mr.  Papl  again  con- 
ducting.  

SINGS  WITH  CITY  SYMPHONY 

: 1 

Paul  Bender,  New  German  Basso, 
Applauded  In  Concert. 

Paul  Bender,  the  new  German  basso 
of  the  Metropolitan;  sang  as  a guests 
of  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Its 
well-attended  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening.  The  same  program  fs  to 
be  repeated  in  the  Town  Hall  tomor- 
row afternoon.  Mr.  Bender  was  much 
applauded  last  night  In  Hans  Sach3’s 
monologue,  “ AVahn,  AA'ahn,”  from  AVkg- 
ner’s  ” Die  Melstersinger,”  which  some 
of  his  nevriy-arrlved  countrymen  were 
presenting  at  the  same  hour  in  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House.  His  ample  voice 
and  stvle  lent  keen  musical  Interest  to 
the  earlier  recitative,  ” Ich  Habe 
Genus  ” and  its  accompanying  air  i 
" Scnlummert  ein,  Ihr  Augen,”  from  tlie 
Cantata  No.  82  of  Bach. 

• Air  Foch  opened  the  evening  with  ; 
an  enjoyable  performance  of  Mozart’s  i 
svmphonv  In  C minor,  No.  40  (Koechel 
edition  550),  and  after  the  vocal  num- 
bers the  concert  ended  with  Smetana's 
popular  overture  to  ” The  Bartered 
Bride.”  

Juan  Manen  In  Violin  Recital. 

Juan  Man6n  gave  a violin  recital,  as- 
sisted by  Giuseppe  Bomboschek  at  the 
piano,  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  aiter- 
Jl  noon.  A large  audience  enjoyed  the 
I program,  and  especially  a transcription 
I by  the  violinist  of  Sarasate’s  ” Night- 
ingale’s Song.”  which  included  imita- 
tions of  bird  calls.  He  also  played  his 
own  arrangements  of  works  by  Paganini 
and  Gluck,  as  well  as  compositions  by 
Mana-Zucca.  Sarasate.  Bach  and  Mo- 
zart. Bach's  sonata  in  G minor  served 
to  demonstrate  fleetness  of  fingers  andj 
variety  of  style. 


The  Beethoven  Association 
heard  last  night  In  Aeolian  Hall,  vl 
Onegin,  Gabrilowitsch,  Huberm-f 
and  Salmond  as  soloists.  This  soi 
evidently  believes  in  “star  castsj 
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FRANCES  ALDA  SINGS  MIMI. 

Illness  of  Della  Reinhardt  C'anses 
Chance  In  Cast  of  “l.n  Rolierne.’* 

Sudden  hut  not  serious  indisposition 
prevented  Mnie.  Tteinhardt  from  appear- 
ing as  Minii  in  last  evening's  perform- 
ance of  “La  Boheme”  at  the  Metropol- 
itan. and  the  indefatigible  Frances  Alda 
eame  to  the  rescue  with  a fine  perform- 
ance of  the  famous  role.  In  the  after- 
noon a speeial  matinee  performance  of 
“II  Trovatore"  attract*  1 a packed  audi- 
ence to  hear  Frances  Pcrnjtn.  Margarete 
i Matzenauer,  Martitielli,  llanise  aud  the 
others  in  a spirited  singing  of  the  Verdi 
favorite.  Mr.  Papi  conducted  both  mat- 
, inee  aud  evening  performances. 


ti^-dinaiV  ab'Bty  to  get  colorful  am 
flexible  playing  out  of  unpromising 
orchestral  material.  If  be  can  do  s 
much  with  a poor  -orchestta, , one  won- 
ders what  he  might  accomplish  -r  ttli  a 
good  one.  It  would  be  a valuable  ex- 
periment as  well  as  a graceful  act  if 
some  New  York  orchestra— the  Phil- 
harmonic. say— would  invite  Mr. 
Blech  to  officiate  as  guest  conductor 
for  one  concert. 

DEEMS  TAYEOR. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

••  Tannhaeuser  ” by  the  German 
Company. 

There  was  a decided  drop  In  the  tern-  | 


refits  elements  it  is  pleasant  to^on-s.y  founded  Tn  a stoiy  entitled 
■template  thetr  companionship.  Bee-fl  lu 
thoven,  we  fancy,  attempted  .a  charac-  I "Allegre,”  by  the  Brothers  Quintero. 
1 terization  of  the  Roman  aristocrat  j T-  work  was  disclosed  in  the  pres- 
: who  permitted  his  pride  to  shatter  him  . „„„„„„„ 

j against  the  rock  of  implacable  fate-a  ! I enee  of  a numerous  and  at.entive 


■ l.fjUl  I.Jl  k.**'-  * » v.»  . ...  f,  ~ 

j genuinely  antique  and  Hellenic  idea.  , 
I Mr.  Goldmark  did  not  aim  at  por-  : 
traiture  at  all,  but  drew  his  musical 
; impulses  from  the  memorable  6cene  j 

at  the  dedication  of  the  National  ; 
Cemetery — the  spirit  of  a warring  peo- 
ple, still  alive  at  the  time,  grief  at  the  1 
mortal  sacrifice  compelled  by  that  1 
spirit,  and  the  gentle  but  fine  heroism  J 
of  t'ne  statesman  who  evoked  a con-  j, 
tinuation  of  that  full  measure  of  de-  i1 
votion  which  should  bring  to  America 
: a new  birth  of  freedom.  There  were  ! 

1 sounds  of  war,  and  sounds  of  wailing.  1 
■ ounas  suggesting  a prayer  for  rest 
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AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

"Tannnaeuscr,"  opera  in  three  ac‘®-  b°°.M 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Sung  in 
German.  Leo  Blech  conducting. 

THE  CAST. 

Mar.rave  Hermann Alexander  Kipnis 

TannlmeSser  " Adolf  Lussmann 

Frederlch  Schorr 

S-  itir  Heinz  Bollmann 

Heinrich  .Deslder  Zador 

glt,ero£  ......Peter  Hegar 

Ehz'abeth' 

Four 3 Pages":  Piiedel  Schwarz.  Hede  Mex, 
F'lfriede  Thon,  Emma  Ba3htii- 
Bacchame^  Pilgrims.  Knlght3.  Pages.  Ladies 

“Tannhaeuser' * is  not  “Die  Meister- 
siuger.”  It  lacks  the  endearing  hu- 
manity and  cosmic  humor  of  Wagner  s 
great  comedy,  the  smoothness  of  ac- 
tion,, the  marvellous  stream  of  endless 
melody.  It  is  much  more  of  a star 
opera  than  the  later  work,  and  is  con- 
sequently pretty  hard  to  make  alto- 
gether interesting  unless  the  two 
principal  roles  are  perfectly  sung. 

They  were  not  perfectly  sung  last 
night  by  a wide  margin,  so  that  the 
German  opera  company’s  second  per- 
formance  was  far  less  satis^ct°  * 
than  the  first.  Mr.  Lussmann  has 
1 tenor  voice  of  good  timbre  and 
power,  but  his  conception  of  8in°^ 
and  acting  seemed  naive  m the  ~x 
treme.  He  pushed  his  voice  cruelly 
most  of  the  time,  directing  most  of 
I hts  remarks  straight  at  the,  audience, 
'and  indulged  in  a series  of 
I and  postures  that  had  neither  dignity 
' nor  meaning. 

Miss  Seinemeyers  Elizabeth  was 
equally  disappointing.  Her  Eva  or 
Monday  night  had  consideraWc  ^ c 
ness  and  vocal  charm,  but  although 
she  sang  well  enough  *ast  night  as 
far  as  producing  the  notes  was  con- 
cerned, her  voice  meant  nothmg.  I 
remained  the  same  clear,  rather 
cheerful  sound  throughout,  w aether 
the  heroine  was  greeting  her  ances- 
,tral  home  or  dying  of  a broken  heait. 

Her  dramatic  handling  of  the  part  m- 
: dtcated  nothing  beyond  the  act  that 
I Elizabeth  was  what  is  known  as  A 
home  girl. 

Some  of  the  other  performances 
were  excellent.  Best  of  all  was  the 
Wolfram  of  Friedrich  Schorr,  who  has 
a voice  of  warmth  and  beauty  and 
who  sang  the  role  almost  perfectly. 

I His  acting  was  somewhat  conv  en- 
tional, but  this  reviewer  would  be 
hard  put  to  It  to  suggest  what  else  he 
might  have  done.  Wolfrom  is  too , 

1 worthy  a character  to  be  very  inter-  , 

! esting.  j 

i Mr  Kipnis  also  sans  well.  His  per-  | 
fonnance  of  the  Margrave,  following  j 
| his  excellent  Fogner  of  the  night  he  j 
1 fore,  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  .a  . , 
unusual  range  and  quality  of  bis  voice,  j 
1 The  company  seems  uncommonly 
| blessed  with  good  baritones  and  bases. 

1 Else  Alsen  looked  well  as  Venus  ana 
revealed  a mezzosoprano  voice  ot  con- 
i siderable  distinction. 

1 The  scenery  was  adequate  to 
'.screen  the  walls  of  the  stage  from 
,rhe  audience  and  seemed  to  be  m 
I good  condition,  but  there  is  not  much 
more  to  say  for  it.  The  chorus  did 
{ surprisingly  well  with  Wagner  s tei- 
i 1 rifle  vocal  parts,  especially  in  the 
I first  act  chorus  of  pilgrims  and  the 
first  part  of  the  entrance  march  in 
act  two.  Eventually  the  tessitura 
j proved  too  much  for  them  and  they 

flatted  a bit.  . 

1 The  bacchanalc  music  was  played, 
but  the  curtain  remained  lowered 
ill  rough  all  but  the  end  of  the  scene 
— probably  because  the  resources  o 
the  company  do  not  provide  an  a e- 
quate  ballet.  Mr.  Blech  conducted  his 
■cond  'successive  performance  and 
nee  more  demonstrated  his  ex- 


mere  w tws  a uewucw  j sounas  - t — - 

perature  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,,  foli  tbe  dead>  artd-  a proclamation  of 
last  evening,  where  the  German  Opera  |;  the  word  of  consecration  with  which 
Company  opened  the  season  on  Monday  { the  oration  concludes.  For  the  moods  j 

— -*  evoked  by  the  historic  incident  Mr. 

Goldmark  found  frequent  themes,  the  | 
principal  one  being  peculiarly  pregnant  ! 
and  beautiful.  In  his  expression  of 
them  he  employed  an  eloquence  that 
warmed  the  emotions  and  imagination  ] 
of  his  hearers,  and  delighted  their  ears.  | 
The  performance  under  Mr.  Mengel-  j 
berg  was  a telling  one,  and  there  was 
no  perfunctoriness  about  the  applause 
bestowed  upon  both  composer  and  con- 
ductor. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Thibaud  played  the 
Spanish  Kvir.phony  of  Lalo,  with  beau- 
tiful tone,  fine  understanding  and 
technical  excellence,  and  the  concert 
came  to  an  end  with  the  tenth,  or  per- 
haps fifteenth,  performance  this  season 


night.  The  performance  was  one  of 
••  Tannhhser  " ; and  the  audience  was 
much  smaller  than  on  the  first  night, 
so  far  as  the  floor  of  the  house  was  con- 
cerned, filling  hardly  more  than  half  the 
seats.  It  may  be  that  the  German  opera 
public  has  less  Interest  in  “ Tann- 
h&user  ” than  in  “ Die  Meistersinger 
or  that  Its  interet  has  been  satisfied  by 
other  performances  this  season  in  “ an- 
other place.”  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
change  in  the  bill  for  last  evening  (for 
which  a concert  was  originally  planned) 
was  not  announced  far  enough  ahead 
to  effect  a larger  sale.  _ 

The  performance  of  “ Tannhiiser, 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leo 
Blech,  showed  much  the  same  qualities 
as' that  of  “Die  Meistersinger”  on  the 
opening  night:  numerous  excellent 

♦oiees.  a good  chorus,  inferior  scenery 
and  an  insufficient  appeal  to  the  eye. 
and  an  able  artd  efficient  conductor 
laboring  for  results  with  a mediocre  or- 
chestra. 

The  work  was  presented  in  its  older 
form,  the  original  version.  The  Pads 
version  of  the  overture  and  the  first- 
srene  in  the  V erinsburg  is  not  for  tra\ 
eling-  companies.  The  leading  singei  * 
weri  all  new  except  Alexander  Kipms 
as  Hermann,  who  was  the  Pogner  of  the 
previous  evening,  and  Meta  ^eineraeye] 
as  Elizabeth,  who  had  appeared  as  Eva. 
Adolf  Lussman.i  as  Tannhauaer  pre- 
sented a handsome  and  rom^tic  figure 


of  the  prelude  to  Wagner’s  Die 
Meistersinger.” 

- — — — ' 

scnmit  Gives  ’Cello  Recital. 

Lucien  Schmit,  solo  ’cellist,  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  gave  a 
recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon before  an  appreciative  audience. 
His  program  opened  with  Sonata  in 
A major  bv  Boccherini,  in  which  he 
displayed  a fine  tone  and  masterly  tech- 
nique, not  quite  free  from  nervousness, 
but  nevertheless  he  gave  an  excellent  ren- 
of  this  work.  His  second  number, 


audience,  which  found  much  to  ap-  | 
plaud.'  It  served  as  a vehicle  for  a j 
new  display  of  the  talents  and  the 
charms  of  Miss  Lucrezia  Bori,  which  I 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  a purpose  as  an  j | 
opera  of  no  great  intrinsic  worth  can 
accomplish.  For  Miss  Bori  as  a burst  I 
of  Spanish  sunshine  illumining  the  I 
shadowy  recesses  of  a solemn  old  an- 
cestral castle  is  a goodly  spectacle  I 
upon  which  men  and  even  women 
may  gaze  with  pulsating  satisfaction.  | 
Just  what  elusive  idea  dominated 
the  mind  of  young  Mr.  "V ittadini  when, 
he  determined  to  bestow  the  precious  J 
gifts  of  his  muse  on  the  libretto  of  i 
Mr.  Adami.  will  probably  never  be 
known.  But  one  thing  was  revealed  ] 
with  the  disclosure  of  the  work  last 
i evening,  to  wit,  that  the  author  of 
this  opera  book  had  risen  to  hitherto 
unsuspected  heights  of  inanity.  It  | 
took  something  almost  like  genius  to 
write  three  acts  without  a single  | 
dramatic  idea,  and  yet  that  is  just 
what  Mr.  Adami  accomplished. 

flis  story  moves  placidly,  indeed 
soporifically,  through  uneventful  inci- 
dents. No  one  has  qn  emotion,  no  one 
suffers  anything  wor«*e  than  a passing 
inconvenience  and  the  final  embrace 
of  the  two  inevitable  lovers  is  as  pas-  [ 
sionate  as  the  purring  of  two  kittens  I 
by  the  domestic  fireside.  The  tale  isl 
of  an  antiquated  and  completely  con- 
ventionalized family  living  in  an  at- 1 
mosphere  of  smileless  docorum  until 
a volatile  young  niece  comes  home| 
and  brings  human  life  into  the  midst 
of  a phantom  existence. 

Character  of  the  Household. 

The  first  act  takes  place  in  the  I 
castle  and  establishes  the  characterl 
of  the  household  with  its  tear  facedl 
old  donna,  its  pompous  major  domol 
and  the  struggles  of  the  serving  peo-l 


me^and*  tomanttc  figure  inch's  Suite  N '?V  ^ *n  1 Cellar' "rancor  Pie  against  the  deadly  reign  of  gloom, 

arid  "sang  with  a voice  of  ^wer  thaUud  P1™*  bowjng.  understanding  The  return  of  the  niece,  Consuelo,  up- 

an  especially  fine  hard  after  nnd  beautiful  broad  tone.  A “Concerto  sets  the  whole  house.  In  the  second 

theemaUnn«  o?  German  tenors  in  the  b"j.alo,  a lengthy  work,  held  bis  nudi- j act  we- behold  the  girl  behaving  most 
uDDer  ones.  . ..  ...  ence’s  attention  throughout.  ^ -fu  reprehensibly.  She  actually  goes  to  a 

Bagatelles"  by  Louis  Grnenherg^  with  ^.pgy  fair>  where  she  hears  Rafael 


UThe  finest  singer  In  was 

Friedrich  Schorr,  who  took  the .?alt 
Wolfram,  a singer  with  a noble  and 
beautiful  quality  of  voice,  used  with 

l ine  intelligence  and  expressiveness,  and 

wUh  a modulation  of  Its  P°™ 
wava  at  the  command  of  the  yorman 
Tinkers  Mr.  Kipins’s  powerful  voice 
and  excellent  diction  gave  ertectiveness 

to  his  representation  of  the  Landgrave. 

The  men.,  iti  fact,  s&n§f  the  *-  .. 

In  unusual  beauty  of  tone  and  en- 
‘ sPEvl  on  the S previous  evening  and 

tShaen6elXCity  WX  SSffif 

1 3sr£  °Sp.?iTn  "-{{PE 

Show  its  enthusiast  C approva^  of  M 

that  went  on  upon  the  fataSeltav?0iated 
in  the  orchestra-  In  fact  it  ”erian 

ro€kr^3uuding  |r°|ic  DrneW 

wUhou?  hefdto6  the°fnterr  option  thereby 
caused. 


Goldmark’s  Interpretation 
of  Gettysburg  Address 
Has  Telling  Recital; 
Jacques  Thibaud  Soloist 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


the  composer  at  the  piano,  were  linterest- 
ing.  perhaps  more  piamstic  than  most 
works  for  ’cello.  The  program  concluded 
with  “Piece”  by  Chausson  and  ’ laran- 
telle”  by  Herbert.  . 

Vladimir  Brenner  accompanied  with 
considerable  skill. 


f.  * 

Diaz  sing  a serenade,  sees  Miss  Rosina 
Galli  dance  (which  is  the  most  im-| 
portant  incident  of  the  scene)  and 
scatters  much  property  money  amonf 
the  rejoicing  populace. 

The  son  of  the  antiquated  donna 
having  fallen  in  love  with  her  followsl 
her  to  reprove  her  and  take  her  — ome^ 
but  ends  by  remaining  and  having 
pretty  good  time  himself.  There  is 
gypsy  wedding  and  Con&uelo  anc 
Pedro  climb  into  the  church  tower  and 
ring  the  hells.  In  the  third  act  we  re- 
turn to  the'  castle  and  behold  the 
young  woman  still  outraging  its 
ghostly  proprieties  with  the  laughter 
and  the  ebullient  spirits  of  youth. 

Finally  she  and  Pedro  in  an  entirelyl 
polite  and  self-control  led  duet  publishl 
their  anaemic  raptures  and  slowly  pro-| 
; ceed  Into  each  other’s  arms.  Where-I 
upon  the  ancient  donna,  who  has  cher-l 
ished  hopes  that  her  niece  and  herj 
son  would  mate,  sheds  a few  more 
tears  into  her  ancestral  laces  and  folds 
the  two  imperturbable  lovers  to  her 
I tranquil  bosom.  _ . 

The  music  made  by  Mr.  Vittadim1 
naturally  does  not  transcend  the  emo-j 


Bachaus  Gives  Evening  of  Chopin. 

Wilhelm  Bachaus  gave  a program 
wholly  of  Chopin's  piano  compositions, 
including  the  B-minor  sonata,  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  evening,  a small  audi- 
ence making  up  for  size  by  its  evident 
enjoyment  of  some  fifteen  numbers.  The 
same  fluency  of  melody  which  character- 
ized his  earlier  recital  here  and  Ills 
playing  last  Sunday  with  the  Metro 
politan  orchestra  brought  again  its  re- 
sponse from  his  hearers.  There  was 
fine  delicacy  of  tonal  shading  in  the 
lighter  w orks  and  brilliant  techncal  dis- 
Dlay  in  omments  such  as  the  finale  of 
the  sonata,  a climax  of  genuine  povv  er. 

' Plays  Piano  Work  for  One  Hand. 

Sara  Sokolsky-Freid  gave  her  annual 
piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last  ev  e- 
ning  before  a lai-ge  audience.  Three 
compositions  by  Guenther  Kieswetter 
had  their  first  public  hearing,  the  figst, 
for  right  hand  alone,  providing  as  many 
complexities  as  one  hand  could  manage 
—too  many,  at  times— while  the  other 

two  were  in  a spirited  mood  and  con-  ' „tiness  of  the  story.  It  it 

ventional  form.  Besides  works  of  tional  emptiness  in  uie 
Brahms.  Ravel.  Rozycki  and  De  Falla.  I one  continuous  flow  of  melodic  treacle 

she  added  the  arrangement  of  Bach’s  j.  -s  nielodious  every  minute.  Bui 

" Chaconne  ” by  Busoni.  1 nQ  Qnp  in  thc  play  has  any 

%yl  if  < ‘it  J - strong  character,  since  no  one  experi- 

— * •-  , ences  any  moving  emotion,  since  there 

I metropolitan-  op^ra  , yr,c  is  no  conflict  of  dramatic  impulses 

vuudft'.'  “suTin  iSu»n.  there  is  no  opportunity  for  musical 

, delineation,  for.  characterization,  for 

The  Cast-  tragic  or  even  melodramatic  utter- 


( Rtpruimiii  . i .in.  u — 

Having,  somewhat  superabundantly, 
perhaps,  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Bonaparte  by  a scries  of  perform- 
ances of  Beethoven’s  “Heroic”  Sym- 
: phony,  Mr.  Mengelberg.  at  a concert 
in  the  -Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  j 
night,  turned  his  attention  to  two  j 
i other  men  great  in  history,  to  whose  , 

’I  character  composers  have  attempted 
i to  give  musical  expression.  He  played 
' Beethoven’s  overture  to  Heinrich 
■ Joseph  von  Collin’s  tragedy  Conolan 
and  the  piece  which  Rubin  Goldmark,  I 
i with  a modest  circumspection  that  Is 
I highly  creditable  to  his  wisdom,  says 
1 was  suggested  by  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
' address— those  “271  wolds  of  deathless 
1 English,”  as  Mr.  Gilman  described  !| 
I them  in  his  notes  which  we  are  fond  i 
I of  reading  for  purg'  s of  comparison  . 
■I  with  Pericles’s  oration,  to  which  it  p 
lo-ms  a parallel  in  purpose.  Mr.  Gold- h 
i mark’s  music  is  unlike  Beeihovens  in  , 
many  t0  0*lL  ll 


fe 


_ , Lucreiia 

Consuelo  Kathleen  Howa  ailce‘ 

»«  T.m«  Deii»b«*«i. 

F?I^unita' Mvrne”  slhS  All  that  the  people  in  this  opera 

Giicomo  La,.ri-LnhaVe  to  do  is  to  look  pretty  and  sing 

it Eiigli: :::::::: ••r--Ad;“°ok1.*  sweetly,  opera  goers  Vho  complain 

Luck,  “ngJo  Bithat  too  many  lyric  dramas  contain 

TDi"go  •V.:V.V.V.‘.'.V.V::.,.V. ^ pages  of  harsh,  stringent,  nerfe  rack-  ■ 

Ramirrez  p ing  music  wall  have  their  opportumtj 

”°W  “ 1WW  U‘er  ‘ *° 

i which  there  is  not  a emglc  disa^  ' r 

Conductor.  Rotarto  Morantoni.  3bie  note,  hardly  a dissonant  c « 

rarely  a harsh  tone  from  the  orchc.fc 
tl.a  \t  times  Vittadini’s  melo-n  i 
J}y  W,  J.  HENDERSOi  . delightful,  but  since  none  of  it  is  dl  ' 

"Anlma  Allcgra,"  opera  in  threo  pIt,asins  the  salient  points  •c’’e‘n 

,»« -ooo,  * 

the  music  roy  Franco  Vittadim,  v.as,  gcore  that  cannot  be  sung  in  a oml 
performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  , ner  gratifying  to  the^singer^  I 
House  last  evening  for  the  first  time  ; ^^^e^Rh  variety  at 
in  this  country'-  The  libretto  is 


lien  to'  in  treatment.  TV  5 pei 
ulted  to  the  story  nnd  tlie  action. 
There  is  much  spirit  in  the  gViisy ; 
eno  of  the  second  act.  Here  at  any 
rate  the  composer  was  free  to  indulge 
In  vivacity  of  tempo  and  the  piquancy 
of  Spanish  rhythms.  The  songs  nnd 
dances  have  liveliness  nnd  are  touched 
With  national  character.  It  Is  in  this 
‘act  that.  Miss  Chilli,  as  already  noted, 
adds  the  charms  of  her  lovely  art  to 
tile  spectacular  elements  of  a very 
gorgeous  gypsy  settlement. 

Vittadinl  is  a youug  man.  This  is  1 
Ms  first  opera.  To  be  sure  he  wrote 
one  before  it.  but  that  one  was  not 
performed.  This  young  composer  will 
in  all  probability  do  something  much 
better  than  "Anima  AUegra”  when  he 
has  become  satisfied  that  the  stage  is 
not  a kindergarten.  The  inspiration 
of  opera  music  is  human  passion.  To 
try  to  create  a lyric  drama  without 
passions  or  a battle  of  impulses  deeper 
than  mere  stereotyped  habits  such  as 
those  of  the  ancient  donna  and  her 
major  domo  was  to  court  failure.  But 
the  composer  has  the  gift  of  melody 
rnd  when  he  exercises  it  at  some 
future  time  with  a surer  understand 
ing  of  dramatic  possibilities  he  wil 
doubtless  give  us  a real  opera. 

Opera  Admirably  I’rndnccd, 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
opera  has  been  admirably  puf  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Gatti-Gasazza's  liberality 
in  providing  scenery  and  costumes 
was  to  be  expected.  But  the  /three 
sets  furnished  by  Antonio  Hovescalli 
of  Milan  are  unusually,  appropriate 
and  tasteful.  The  patio  exhibited  in 
the  third  act  "is  a particularly  well 
designed  piece  of  stage  architecture.  ■ 
The  performance  was  excellent  I 
That  it  had  not  a greater  power  to  j 
stir  the  %udience  to  enthusiasm  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  singers,  but  of 
the  dull  work  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. All  that  Miss  Bori  could  do 
as  Consuelo  she  certainly  did.  She 
was  ravishingly  beautiful  in  a series 
of  elaborate  and  novel  costumes.  She 
filled  her  impersonation  with  the 
spirit  of  youth  and  happiness.  She 
was  truly  the  ’’Anima  Allegra.”  She 
radiated  joy  and  love.  The  audience 
undoubtedly  adored  her.  And  she 
sang,  too.  Singing  is  a rather  im- 
portant factor  in  opera  even  in  these 
days.  Miss  Bori  delivered  all  her 
music  with  much  beauty  of  tone  and 
with  a plentitude  of  feeling. 

Mme.  Howard  made  a fine  figure  of 
the  anticiuated  donna,  find  Mr.  Didur 
was  picturesquely  shocked  and  pained 
as  the  major  dome  by  the  conduct  of 
the  young  people  who  insisted  on 
being  young  and  romping  round  a bit. 
Miss  Queena  Mario  as  Coralita,  com- 
panion to  Consuelo,  was  on  the  con- 
stant Icokout  for  opportunities  to  be 
quite  outrageous,  but  the  librettist  and 
composer  gave  her  no  chance. 

Armand  Tokatyan  as  Lucio  had 
some  opportunities  to  be  humorous, 
and  he  proved  himself  to  be  a good 
comedian.  Few  tenors  can  fall  off  a 
chair  as  well  as  he  did  and  afterward 
sing  a serenade  off  stage  with  excel- 
lent tone.  Others  in  the  cast  were 
Kafatlo  Diaz  as  a young  gypsy,  Italo 
Piccbi  as  Ramirez,  an  old  one;  Angelo 
Bada  as  Tonio,  a painter,  and  Milo 
Picco  as  Diego,  an  old  family*  servitor. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  with  most 
sensitive  feeling  for  the  character  of 
the  score. 

By  RICHAE1)  ALDRICH. 


“ Anima  AUegra  ” at  Metropolitan. 
^IMA  ALLEGRA  (THE  JOYOUS  SOT71 1 

EVW*  saw*  ss  f § 

tba^trop^utan 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  gave 
'toeltor  last  evening  to  a new  opera  from 
taly,  •'Anima  Allegra,”  heard  for  the 
irst  time  In  America.  This  was  in 
•ursuance  of  the  promises  of  the 
management  made  at  the  beginning  of 
he  season.  ” Anima  Allegra  ” is  the 
it  new  opera  to  be  given  here  this 
eason.  It  is  by  a man  whose  name  is 
nknown  in  New  Tork,  Franco  Vltta- 
mi.  a young  Italian  composer,  and  it  I 
i his  second  opera.  Published  three  ! 
ears  ago,  it  has  already  gained  a con-  ! 
derable  popularity  in  Italy,  and  is  now  ' 
presented  at  many  of  the  Italian  opera 
buses. 

opera  was  heard  with  apparent 
sst  by  a large  audience  and  there 
much  applause  at  the  striking 
its.  a good  deal  of  it  delivered  by 
e who  had  a special  and  persistent 
torcst  in  one  or  another  of  the  artists, 
it  much  of  it  by  those  who  were  only 
tereated  in  . good  performances  of 
eeable  music.  The  artists  were  ali 
lied  out  many  times  after  the  curtain 


th'*re'  was  SFc'ry  cvfCWBTO  tnat 
the  opera  luul  gtven  pleasure. 

" Anima  AUegra  ” unfolds  perhaps  the 
simplest,  most  harmless  and  least  ex- 
citing story  that  haus  ever  been  put  into 
an  opera,  ltcally  nothing  of  a dramatic 
sort  happens  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  it  has  also  tho  advantage,  rare 
among  operas,  of  saying  or  implying 
nothing  whatever  that  could  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  tho  oneek  of  tho  most 
modest. 

The  libretto  has  boon  mado  by  Giu- 
■appo  Adaml  from  a Spanish  talc  by 
the  brothers  Quintero.  It  explains  at 
considerable  length  and  with  copious 
illustration  that  life  Is  du|J  In  tire 
Marchioness  Sacramento's  old-fashioned 
provincial  house  in  Almlnar  del  Reina, 
Spain.  Thus,  Tonio,  a person  of  whom 
nothing  is  heard  after  tho  first  few 
pages  of  tlie  opera.  Is  painting  tho  por- 
trait of  tho  stuffy  old  majordomo,  Don 
Ellglo,  with  the  intervention  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  criticism ; Lucio,  a 
spoiled  youngster,  comes  in,  making  a 
noise  which  irritates  Donna  Sacra- 
mento, and  Is  corrected ; family  prayers 
arc  held,  while  Lucio  misbehaves,  and 
is  again  collected.  Pedro,  the  son  of 
the  house,  who  finds  life  in  Granada 
more  agreeable  than  at  Alminar,  ar- 
! rives,  is  greeted  and  discusses  his  debts, 
And  is  likewise  corrected— all  this  to 
establish  the  fact  that  life  is  dull  in 
the  Sacramento  household ; which  it 
does. 

jnow  a carriage  rumbles  up  and  dis- 
charges Consuelo,  an  extremely  lively 
young  niece,  and  her  inaid,  Coralito, 
also  lively,  with  abundant  luggage,  for 
•n  unexpected  visit.  Greetings  and 
family  talk.  Bedtime  comes,  and  ail  go 
off  to  bed.  But  the  sound  of  a serenade 
Is  heal'd  outside  the  window,  and  Con- 
pticlo  steals  down  in  the  moonlight  to 
ft  It.  Being  disappointed  to  find 
V,  /it  Is  only  by  the  unimportant 
-ib,  and  not  Pedro,  as  she  had  hoped, 
i ene  goes  back  to  bed.  Decidedly,  life 
is  a little  dull  at  the  Sacramento  man- 
sion. 

There  is  a gypsy  encampment  close  by, 
and.  in  the  next  act  Consuelo  breaks  all 
Spanish  conventions  by  seeking  diver- 
sion there  with  Coralito  «and  Lucio,  and 
finding  it  in  ample  measure.  In  the 
midst  of  the  uproarious  proceedings 
Pedro  arrives,  sent  by  his  mother  to  ad- 
minister correction  and  to  bring  his 
Cousin  back  and  straignten  out  the'  pro- 
prieties. But  he  needs  little  persuasion 
to  remain  and  join  the  festivities. 

In  the  next  act  Donna  Sacramento  is 
discussing  the  enormity  of  the  incident 
I With  her  majordomo,  and  the  larger 
(Question  of  the  overturning  of  the  house- 
I hold  by  the  lively  niece.  They  are  in- 
I terrupted  by  the  return  from  Granada 
of  Peuro,  who  cannot  resist  his  cousin's 
attraction.  Consuelo  appears.  There  is  - 
Conversation.  Then  she  has  them  all 
help  her  in  putting  in  place  numerous 
pots  of  flowers  she  has  ordered.  Don 
Ellgio  complains  of  he  mess,  but  the 
aunt's  heart  is  softened  by  Consuelo, 
who  then  proceeds  to  win  over  the  major- 
, domo,  too;  and  what  more  natural  than 
I that  Pedro  and  Consuelo  should  find 
■I  that  they  love  each  other?  They  do,  and 
the  curtain  falls.  The  net  result  of  three 
acts  is  that  life,  whileh  was  dull,  has 
been  brightened  at  the  Sacramento  man- 
lion. 

Noboly  need  look  for  any  arrive  pen- 
*£e  in  “ Anima  AUegra,”  any  philoso- 
phy of  life,  or  even  any  general  theory 
of  brightening  it;  any  passion  or  ardent 
emotion  or  underhand  deed  of  any  kind. 

■ Gayety  is  its  theme,  and  its  lesson  is 
that  life  perceptibly  brightens  if  you  are 
l visited  by  a sufficiently  lively  niece. 

And  hence  it  follows  that  Mr.  Vitta- 
dinl had  no  need  to  search  deeply,  into 
the  arcana  of  music  to  find  means  for 
illustration  and  interpreting  his  libretto. 
What  he  needed  in  no  small  measure  he 
found  was  lightness,  gayety,  sparkle, 
mellifluousness  and  brilUancy,  jyith 
some  degree  of  characterization  of  his 
, different  personages,  which  to  a less  ex- 
tent he  has  also  found. 

The  music  of  the  opera  is  fresh,  free 
and  spontaneous,  h'h 


In  nil  them  Tlilngs^the  composer  Is 
adept  at  obtaining  tho  exciting  effects 
plmed  at,  nnd  In  piling  up  all  possible 
moans  to  securo  them. 

The  waltz  Hong  heard  when  Consuelo 

Srnlvss  In  the  first  act— a passage  full  of 
ellcato  color— the  effect  of  the  bells 
when  the  young  people  finish  their  arl- 
venturos  with  the  gypsies  by  climbing 
Into  tho  belfry  and  setting  the  chimes 
a-going,  nnd  tho  amorous  duet  nt  the 
close,  pretty  but  not  cutting  very  deeply 
into  the  subject,  aro  among  the  other 
passages  that  linger  in  the  memory. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  Mr. 
Vittadinl  has  learned  many  of  the  mod- 
ern Secrets  of  glitter  and  dazzle  urui 
/■  Idorn  forgots  any  of  them.  Ho  writes 
lor  the  orchestra  with  dexterity  and 


dubious 
teriul  by 
quence 


Relmers  Bings  to  Large  Audience. 

I’aul  Relmers  had  a large  audience  for 
his  recital  of  tenor  songs  in  tho  Town 
Hall  last  evening.  Frank  Bibb,  who 
played  tho  accompaniments,  was  bidden 
by  the  singer  to  Join  him  in  acknowl- 
edging the  applause.  The  piano  parts 
of  tho  Hugo  Wolf  numbers  were  played 
with  unusual  musical  taste,  and  the 
singer  displayed  a voice  of  expressive 


skill,  brilliantly  and  often  with  a shim- 
mering and  flashing  brightness.  It  Is 
this  color  that  lie  seeks  and  that  Is  pre- 
cisely the  one  to  set  off  to  the  best  ad-  ,vlvv  ...  ... 

vantage  tho  light  and  rapid  course  of  capabilities  and  clear  fullness  of  tone, 
nis  mirthful  and  flowing  music.  A number  of  encoros  wero  demanded 

In  short,  it  muy  be  said  that  in  following  tho  groups  of  songs,  which 
Anima  Allegra”  Mr.  Vittadinl  has  in  German,  English  and  l'Tench. 

been  successful  In  producing  what  ho 
aimed  for.  His  aim  was  not  high,  but  it 
is  something  to  bo  successfully  gay. 

Everything  is  done  for  the  opera  In 
the  pioduction  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  to  make  it  shine.  Miss 
Lucrczia  Bori  is  delightful  as  Consueto : 
fasclating  in  appearance,  in  her  vivacity 
and  contagious  gayety,  garbed  In  tlie 
most  gorgeous  gowns.  She  sings  to 
music  with  6lan  and  sparkle.  So  does 
Miss  Queena  Mario,  who  is  the  scarcely 
less  vivacious  maid  Coralito  and  who 
represents  her  with  much  skill.  The 
Pedro  Is  Mr.  Laurl  Volpl,  the  new 
Italian  tenor.  His  voice  is  powerful,  and 
ho  is  apt  to  emphasize  Its  power,  not 
to  the  advantage  of  its  quality  or  the 
finer  expressiveness  of  his  singing.  It 
is  also  apt  to  take!  on  the  “ white  ” 
color  unpleasing  except  to  a very  special 
taste  in  Italian  voices,  and  a hard 
metallic  quality. 

Armand  Tokatyan  made  a sufficiently 
spoiled  youngster  of  Lucio ; he  sang  the 
serenade  in  the  first  act  excellently. 

Mr.  Dtdur  put  tlie  touch  of  caricature 
doubtless  intended  upon  the  figure  of 
tlie  absurd  mapor  domo,  Don  Ellglo.  | 

Rafaele  Diaz  has  only  a moment's  work  i conductor  or  two  to  spice  with  variety 

i tthedseenondn|cntf  but  h^alcoraplishe®  ‘a  th\fr«  repetitions  of  familiar 
difficult  task  well.  The  gipsy  dances  ^orks.  xesterday  saw  the  New  York 

I in  that  act  were  tthrlUingly  carried  out  debut  of  another  of  the  procession  o? 
by  Miss  Galli.  Miss  Rudolph  and  Mr.  . . 1,101  pioces-  on  o. 

iBonflglio.  The  chorus  distinguished  it-  10se  who  have  come  to  us  from  across 

se*f  in  lhls  act;  J ^ J Atlantic,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  the  perform-  . , ,, 

ance  in  a way  to  make  It  scintillate,  j 1,1110  "altet,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Coate. 
The  decorations  of  the  three  scenes  are  in  tho  direction  of  the  New  York 
; well  designed,  the  first  showing  a I Symphony  Orchestra  until  Mr  Dim- 
spacious  room  with  a gallery  of  the 
j old  house ; the  second  the  square  In  the 
; town  filled  with  gipsies  with  the  bell 
! tower  adpacent;  the  third,  the  " Patio.” 

The  costumes,  especially  those  of  tlie 
j gipsy  crowd,  aro  dazzling  in  their 
brilliancy. 


Cantor  Josef  Rosenblatt  Sings. 

Josef  Rosenblatt  gave  a concert  of 
tenor  airs  and  ritual  songs,  assisted  by 
Abracha  Konevsky,  violin,  at  Carnegie 
Hall  last  evening,  before  a smaller  au- 
dience than  has  often  before  heard  the 
famous  Cantor  in  that  auditorium.  Men- 
delssohn’s concerto  and  Zlmballst's  "He- 
brew Melody”  were  among  the  solos  of 
the  Russian  Violinist,  a newcomer  here. 
Mr.  Rosenblatt  sang  several  of  his  own 
arrangements  of  Hebrew  texts,  with 
others  of  Brounoff  and  Golub. 

/ ,r  / * 3 
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B.  Walter  Greeted 
Cordially  in  Dehut  , 

It  is  getting  to  be  that  no  orchestral 
season  is  complete  without  a guest 


By  Deems  Taylor 


AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 
(RllRvnmi  mm t yntinmytr  late 
editmms.) 

"Lohengrin,”  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Sung 
in  German,  Eduard  Moerike  conducting. 
THE  CAST. 

Ilenr}' Ernest  Lehmann 

Gohengrin Jacques  Urlus 

r -V  Elso  Wucltier 

Jr  teaerlck  Telramund. . . .Theodor  L&Lterma-n 

St  Maria  Lorenz-IIoellischer 

l.ie  Kind's  Herald Benno  Zleg.’er 

xV.T  r ages:  I’ciedel  Schwartz,  Hedo  Mex, 

klfriede  Thon,  Knimi  Bassth. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Urlus 
again  after  nis  long  absence  from  New 
York.  His  voice  sounded  much  the 
same  as  when  he  sang  at  the  Metro- 


thc  baton  early 


politan — a robust  tenor,  somewhat 

There  is  melody,  I throaty  in  its  middle  notes,  but  nower- 
generally  sweet  and  not  generally  of  a , 

very  distinguished  kind.  The  composer  tul  1X110  cmar  in  its  upper  register.  He 

makes  considerable  use  of  the  short-  sang  the  role  really  san-  it  with 
breathed  conversational”  style,  in  - a in.,  rcuio  san&  it,  with 


Which  so  many  of  the  lattor  day’ Italian 
operas  are  written,  brief  and  disjected 
musical  phrases,  whose  connection  is 
made  and  whose  point  is  made  and 
heightened  by  the  underlying  orchestral 
current.  But  he  has  also  found  frequent 
occasion  for  lyrical  expansion  for  the 
voices,  moments  In  which  a more 
shapely  melodic  contour  is  given  to  the 
music. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  melodic 
invention  Mr.  Vittadinl  does  not  show 
e.  strongly  original  prompting.  He 
leans  upon  others,  but  most  strongly 
upon  Puccini.  But  it  is  something,  even 
under  sucli  circumstances,  to  be  a 


rotch  resumes 
March. 

Mr.  Walter  is  a native  of  Berlin  and 
has  had  wide  experience  as  a con- 
ductor in  European  cities,  including 
eleven  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera 
in  Vienna  and  several  years  in  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Munich.  With  so  much 
operatic  experience  it  might  be  cx- 
) perted  that  he  would  throw  a large  in- 
fusion of  dramatic  feeling  into  his  ’ 
interpretations,  but  so  far  a?  could  be 
j judged  from  yesterday’s  performance 
| at  Carnegie  Hall,  bis  tendency  is  rather 
I toward  the  development  of  fineness  and 
I clarity,  to  the  elaboration  of  detail  1 
j rather  than  the  broader  effects  that  stir; 
the  emotions.  His  choice  of  program  was  ] 

I conservative  in  respect  to  composers,  1 
i but  was  not  made  from  their  most) 

[ often  played  works.  There  were  three  ; 

| numbers— the  Beethoven  “Leonore”  l 
i 9VC— ll,e’  •so'  “•  'ustead  of  the  more 
I familiar  No.  3;  Mozart's  Symphony  in, 
j D,  and  the  Brahms  First  Symphonv, 
recently  given  a stirring  performance 
>r  the  same  hall  by  the  visitors  from  i 
j Philadelphia. 

I Throughout,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  ? 
■ his  orchestral  fabric  transparent  and  ’ 
a good  balance  among  its  choirs.  The  , 
J Mozart  was  given  a straightforward.  - 
I delicately  accented  performance.  Tho 
| Brahms  did  not  drag,  but  lacked  some-  ( 
I thing  of  its  inherent  grandeur.  A ' 
large  audience  listened  with  elose  at-  ; 
tention.  giving  the  newcomer  a cordial 


deep  expressiveness,  exceptional 
phrasing  and  a fine  sense  of  the  lyric!1  , 
possibilities  of  Wagner’s  vocal  writ-f  wclcome, -yid  many  recalls.  The  pro 
ing.  His  acting,  too.  had  grace  andf  1 e‘am  W1"  bc  rcP°ated  to-nieht. 

;V 


dignity,  so  that  all  in  ali  he  gave  tlie 
best  performance  of  Lohengrin  that 
has  been  seen  here  since  the  war. 

The  rest  of  the  German  opera  com- 
pany’s production  was  on  a somewhat 
lower  level  of  accomplishment.  It  was 


a good  average  performance,  compe- 

.... , __  „ tently  staged  and  sung;  a perform- 

melodlst  in  these  days  and  to  write  ance  to  hear  with  considerable  pleas- 
real  melody  for  the  voice  instead  of  ! , . , . . , 

j tonfining  them  to  declamation  and  . 1 no1  10  " 1 lle  much  about. 


ejaculation. 

In  the  scene  of  the  gypsy  encamp- 
ment in  the  second  act  Mr.  Vittadinl 
found  his  greatest  opportunity  for  local 
color  and  the  musical  expression  of 
Spain.  He  has  made  little  or  no  attempt 
nt  these  things  in  the  two  acts  that  pass 
in  the  country  house.  But  here  he 
Joins  the  serried  ranks  of  composers 
who,  not  being  Spaniards,  have  under- 
taken to  show  the  Spaniards  what  music 
can  do  in  the  way  of  being  Spanish. 
Hebe  he  bursts  into  the  greatest  bril- 
liancies of  orchestra  chorus  and  dances. 
There  a fh  crashing  choruses  of  gypsies, 
flower  girls,  cooks,  spectators,  all  sorts 
of  people  In  a crowd.  A pity  that  there 
were  no  opportunities  for  bull-fighters. 
There  are  several  swirling  Spanish 
dances  of  a familiar  outline,  danced 
With  tremendous  bravura. 

Th<?re  is  no  more  interesting  .Incident 
among  them,  and  none  more  character- 
istic, than  the  song  of  a young  gypsy 
eccorppanying  himself  on  a lute-like  In- 
strument—a song  of  intense  expression 
and  energy,  showing  the  strong  Oriental 
strain  in  the  Spanish  gypsy  music. 


Miss  Wuehler’s  voice  seemed  hard- 
! ly  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  ro!e 
of  Elsa,  for  it  lacked  power  and 
i warmth,  but  she  acted  with  an  ob- 
vious sincerity  that  made  her  not  ‘a 
little  appealing.  Mme.  Lorenz-Hoc!- 
lischer  brought  a.  forceful  presence 
and  an  excellent  voice  to  the  part  of 
Ortrud,  and  Mr.  Latterman,  though 
handicapped  by  a lack  of  power  and 
sonority  in  his  voice,  played  Tel- 
ramund  with  authority  and  consider- 
able effectiveness. 

The  costumes  were  colorful.  The 
scenery  was  neither  very  .good  nor 
very  well  Ijghted.  The  chorus  sang 
throatily  but  vigorously,  and  had  been 
well  directed.  Mr.  Moerike  conducted 
and  proved  that  Mr.  Blech  is  not  the 
only  good  conductor  the  company  can 
boast.  His  brasses  disgraced  them- 


OKnecially  in  the  long  vocal  flourishes!  selves  once  or  twice,  but  that  was  I 

J hardly  his  fault,  afid  he  more  than  ! 

medy  in  two  ani.s. 


AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

editions.) 

■I  l13?,9,  prologue  to  "Der  Ring 

»^Sli!n8,8n'v  act,on  ir>  four  a.-cnei, 
lo  r,™  Richard  Wagner.  Sung 

In  Goman,  Eduard  Moerike  conducting. 

THE  OAST. 

Friedrich  riejrchtce 

Ss?er  itlegier 

I Heinz  Eollmann 

Gustav  Schcctzendorf 

FaSil Alexander  KIpnIs 

Ftm  I Ernest  Lehrtiar.n  ! 

Metzger 

riricvi’f8  Meta  Selnemiyer 

FlcsshlUe Jcsslba  Koetrick 

It  seemed  like  sheer  foolhardiness 
for  the  German  Opera  Company  to 
announce  a complete  "King’*  cycle, 
tor  Wagner's  four-part  trilogy  lias 
broken  the  hearts  of  many  a stage 
carpenter  and  electricaa  beforo  thip. 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  wandering  minstrels  from 
Berlin,  encamped  in  the  drafty  fast- 
nesses of  Osc3r  Hammersteln'e  oli 
house,  would  most  with  anything  bu 
disaster  in  their  attempt  to  stage  t 
Yet  despite  an  occasional  whiff  < 
makeshift  that  floated  out  Ctc, 
backstage,  despite  an  obviously  hip 
orchestra,1  and  despite  a stage  c. 
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(that  yelled  and  thumped  audibly 
I every  time  a scene  bad  to  be  shitted 

even  so,  yestei-day  afternoon  s 

'•Rheingold”  bad  astonishing  powor 

and  illusion.  . . . „ 

The  feat  wus  accomplished  oy 
1 imagination,  good  direction,  com- 
! petent  singing  and  fine  conductitts 
' Tbe  Rhino  scene  was  handled  by  | 
keeping  the  stage  almost  dark  and, 
allowing  the  Rhine  Maidens  |o  flit 
about  among  the  rocks  Instead  oi 
swinging  precariously  on  ropes.  In 
ithe  eeoond  sceno  Valhalla  was  repre- 
sented by  a lofty  white  castle 
•projected  in  lights  against  the  blue 
sky,  surrounded  by  floating  masses  of 
i clouds,  likewise  projected.  The  effect 
was  Impressive,  and  if  the  sky  had 
I not  been  in  a draft  would  have 
been  perfect.  The  rainbow,  too,  was 
formed  by  light,  and  being  thus  a real 
rainbow,  was  rather  more  coin  incing 
than  the  usual  beaver  board  variety. 

The  cast  was  excellent,  yearly 
all  the  singers  .were  good,  and 
several  were  distinguished.  Mr. 
Plaschke'a  Wot  an  lacked  some  of  the 
Godlike  breadth  with  which  Clarence 
•WtoltehUl  manages  to  Invest  the  role, 
but  it  was  dignified  and  moving, 
and  was  beautifully  sung.  a,.. 
Schwarz  gave  a graceful  and  clearly 
drawn  impersonation  of  Loge,  ne 
leaned  toward  Puck  rather  than  lago 
but  although  one  might  quarrel  with 
his  conception  there  was  no  denying 
the  logic  of  his  portrait. 

Resider  Zador  was  to  have  sung  ai- 
berlch,  but  was  indisposed,  and  there 
might  not  have  been  any  “Rheingold 
yesterday  afternoon  had  not  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  generously 
I *ent  over  Gustav  Schuetzendorf  as  a 
, substitute.  He  gave  a performance  of 
'impressive  power  and  authority,  and 
'sang  the  part  uncommonly  well,  u 
• “Das  Rheingold”  is  not  being  per- 
formed on  40th  Street,  it  is  not  for 
' war-t  of  a good  Aiberich. 

Mr.  steir’s  Mime  too  was  excellent. 
Miss  Bassth  made  a Fricka  that  was 
good  to  look  upon  and  to  hear,  and 
( Mrr.e.  Metzger’s  Erda,  though  unseen, 
b had  beauty  of  tone  and  dignity  or 

R utterance.  ] 

* * * 

-Die  Fledermaus.'  ««n-ie  opera 
acts  by  Johaun  Strauss,  bung  in  German,] 

' Olio  Schwarz  conductin  '. 

We  used  to  wonder  how  the  gods 
\ managed  to  pa>s  the  long  winter  ove- 
* mr.gs  after  they  had  crossed  the- 
rainbow  bridge  into  Valhalla;  but  we 
had  no  idea  of  the  real  state  of  at- 
fa're.  Apparently  they  proceeded  to 
organize  a Valhalla  Mask  and  Wig 
Association.  For  when  we  went  back 
’to  the.  Manhattan  last  night  we  found 
the  afternoon’s  I roeh.  Loge,  Conner, 
Woglinde  and  Fricka  having  an  up- 
roarious time  !n  Johann  Strauss  s 
"Die  Fledermaus” 

They  did  very  well,  too,  for  gods, 

! although  their  vehicle  seemed,  in 
I spots,  a bit  old  fashioned.  A pood 
deal  of  time  was  consumed  by  ehar- 
l actors  who  put  their  more  important 
thoughts  in  the  form  of  asides  to  the 
audience,  and  too  much  of  the  coni- 
[edy  was  extorted  from  a bottle  of 
\ Schnapps  and  a pig’s,  head  'cat 
I Woglindo  brought  into  the  parlor  lor 
' some  reason  or  other.  Froh  and 
I Donner  had  a neat  dance  in  the  first 
I act,  although  their  efforts  in  toia 
direction  were  rather  eclipsed  by  u 
i very  human  being  yclept  Hannelova 
I Ziegler,  who  danced  the  Radctzkyi 
March  In  the  ballroom  eocene. 

1 Johann  Strauss’s  music,  howecer,  I 
still  bubbles  and  froths  as  if  it  J 
been  bottled  only  last  year,  and  Mr.  J 
Schwarz's  orchestra  played  it  dotignT- 
fully.  The  audience  was  the  large.  ' 
since  Monday  night  and  had  a glorious 
time.  Judging  from  the  volume  of 
•applause,  the  rest  of  the  gods  must 
I have  been  in  the  balcony. 


“Das  Rheingold”  in  the  afternoon  i 
! and  “Die  Fledermaus”  in  the  evening  | 
-these  were  yesterday's  progressive  1 
steps  in  the  Wagnerian  Opera  Festival  ; 
with  which  Germany  has  undertaken  I 
to  extend  American  appreciation  of  [ 
German  musical  culture.  Both  works 
are  familiar  enough  in  New  York,  but 
theii  juxtaposition  was  a bit  odd  and  j 
would  have  been  oven  more  singular 
before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Conried,  who’ 
once  made  a festival  performance  out! 
of  Johann  Strauss’s  delightful  operetta 
by  announcing  it  for  his  annual  bene- 
fit and  persuading,  or  compelling,  the 
principal  people  of  his  grand  opera 
company  to  participate  in  the  per-, 
formance  to  the  extent,  of  sitting  about 
n the  stage  or  joining  in  its  most  be- 
vitching  waltz.  However,  the  more 


» 1 . illfl'IPMI— - 

curred  by  their  acts  in  the  2ft  announced  that  tb-  - 


furred  bv  tneir  acw  ***  «**  iv 

?iw  will  never  be  able  to  pay  then 

: HB’Wf  SuoTeSW 

i CharlottcnbufE  fhc 

j and  cities  of  Germany.  , 

Metropolitan  to  Rescue 


man  ot  tne  uu . tc  tne  s0-  ; 
Mackav  also  announced  that  tne  & 
cietv  had  renewed  its  contract  with 
Willem  Mengelberg,  who  wilt  c 
the  Philharmonic  during  ^ second 
half  of  the  season  as  at  present. 

Mr  Van  Hoogstraten  came  here  with 
Mr.  Van  pianist,  in  the 

..Tm.dJ  hi.  r,r,t  »p. ; 

re  arance  as  conductor  when  ne  di- 
rected  the  Philh.mon  < 


11V  v * ‘ *1  , _ \ 

VtA'srss.'Zsz 


monic  ^ Lewi i sohn  i 

StaediumnCIt  was  a period  of  ambitious 
btaaium.  rr  audiences; 


extended  app^«*i  ^ ^ 

sa  rr£A  •&  f 
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of  the  establishment;  but  when  it  had 

Kathleen  Howard,  Hermann  Mcil,^ 

h&nnes  Sembach,  Pau  * Poritz 

Rraun  Albert  Reiss  and  Otto  Goritz. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Tristam  and  Isolde.’ 


Ay  Is  / 7 t- 

“Flying  Dutchman" 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

* ill!  I .nifurnii'"  ’MU 
The  representations  at  the  Wagnei- 
ian  Opera  Festival  yesterday  were  de- 
voted to  a repetition  of  “Die  Meister- 
. singer”  in  the  afternoon  and  a first 
performance  of  “Der  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander” in  the  evening.  The  afternoon 
comedy  saw  a numerous  audience  anc  a 
disappointing  change  in  the  cast,  Mr. 
Schorr,  who  had  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression of  all  the  men  singers  upon 
the  judicious,  being  replacedrin , the  : 
character  of  Hans  Sachs  by  Mr.  Lat-  , 
termann.  The  tragedy  in  the  evening 
brought  together  the  smallest  gather- 
ing of  the  week,  barring  that  which  at- 
tended “Tannhauser,”  and  a change  in 
the  cast  which  was  quite  the  opposite 
of  disappointing.  Miss  Metzger  talc-  | 
ing  The  role  of  Miss  Koettnk,  as  Mary* 
and  lifting  it  to  the  highest  plane  . 
musically  and  dramatically  reached  by 
anybody  concerned  in  the  representa- 
tion, despite  its  comparative  insigmfi- 

CTor  the  Senta  of  Elsa  Alsen  little 
more  need  be  said  than  that  it  was  sin- 
cere in  purpose,  but  alternately  stri-  , 
dent,  strenuous  and  laboriously  sent]-  1 
mental  in  utterance.  Robert  autt  as 
Erik.  Johannes  Scheunch  as  the  steers-  t 
man  and  Ernst  Dehmann  as.Daland)' 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  • 
dozens  of  men  who  have  sung  the  parts  , 
within  the  forty-six  years  which  haie  . 
elaDsed  since  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  | 
her  company  introduced  it  here  in  Eng-  . 
lish  and  Mme.  Pappenheim  m German. 
As  for  Mr.  Plaschke’s  Dutchman,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  have  it  submerged  I 
in  memories  of  that  of  - the 
Theodor  Reichmann  and  that  of  tne 
Frenchman  Lassallc,  the  latter  of 
whom  . sang  it  (m  U.al’?nJ  x,°b .A.litan 
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which  have  hitnerto 

lie  mysteries  of  the  Wagnerian  book. 
Sing  Parts  Bravely 


vw  — 

! They  sang  and  played  then 
bravely  and  well,  especially  Ottilie 


TRISTAN  I'ND  ISOLD1-..  opera rin  Rwee  whom  sang  the  Metropolitan] 

SW.ilk.-.V  ^ ! 1 MnSfr ’’  wasFprcse°nted  by  Mr.  Abbey 

jfoW*  • Theodor  Iwtiermann  |l!  BS  l propitiatory  offering  tO  the  public 

Br«™e ::::::.  O.tilk  ,hat  had  outgrown  some  of  its  old 

‘ j 

The  German  Opera  Company  -it  ihc.  actjoris  0f  the  womens  chorus  in  tne 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  in  tl”  h ; Eecor.d  act,  but  nearly  every  absurdity 
ventured  last  eve-  | „f  ty,„  Ktae-e  management  of  the  nrst| 


UOWll  tv  " 

and  Isolde,  a music  drama  that ^ must  ^ 5 ^‘^paMon 1 0^  on^e ' s oT or 

be  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  a -.ei  “ othcr  Ust  ,lieht.  The  Dutchman  s| 
man  opera  company  in  carrj ing  on  ■ • j.  ^i(j  not  come  into  harbor  under. 

Wagner  festival.  • - — — —nwo^m  a<  Tvei 


times  of  a.  certain  r '®  cjve  nuance; 
with  no  little  skill, /nexpiessne  n ^ 

rathm^^oo^dark.  in  color  f*  that. ^and 

dn-^noSficed  ” mezzo  ’•character 


seek  and  finally  refuse  »ucUr^m  cal1 
in  “Das  Rheingold”  last  Thursday. 

! For  the  sake  of  these  light  effects 
I the  foreground  was  kept  dark  during 
1 the  entire  first  act,  and  the  figures  of 
the  Dutchman  and  Daland  were  only  a 
trifle  more  distinct  than  those  ot  the 
Rhine  Daughters,  who  scarcely-  were  at 
any  time  more  than  the  “shadow  of  a 

ShAsCfor  their  features,  they  -did  not 
become  visible  until  Messrs.  Plaschke 
and  Scheurich  came  into  the  ligrnt  o* 


_ me  jnvw  ® — -- 

the'"  stage  lamps  to  acknowledge  the 
applause  which  their  _ singing  had 


second  act.  oui 

•AVacner  FesUval,”  ventured  last  eve-  | o£  thc  st,Re  management  of  the  nrs 
parts  int0  ao.,,0  of  the  deepest  Wagnmim  Mt  which  has  caused  der.s.on  heretoj 

bravel'v  and  well,  espec.ai.x  OUiLe  watel.  with  a performance  of  “Tristan!  • fore at  the  Metropoli-j 

Metzger  (Erda),  Emma  Bassth  (FrlliJ''  h „„,i  jcnhie  -'  a music  drama  that  must  opcia  vl  8 . t c«rt  orl 

Frciarich  Plaschke  (Wotan), 

Schwarz  (Logc)  and  Edwin  Steiei  ( 

(Mime).  The  singing  of  the  thiee 
Rhine  daughters,  Editha  Fleischer,  Meta  | 

Scinemeyer  and  Jessika  Koetnck.  was 
wholly  commendable  in  the  first  scene 
(if  a bit  strenuous)  and  quite  tne  , 
opposite  in  the  last,  where  the  orchestra  , 
could  not  lend  its  aid  in  keeping  their 
voices  on  pitch.  The  work  oi  mo'M 
individual  excellence  however,  was 
that  of  Edward  Moricke,  the  conductor,  i 
“Die  Fledermaus”  Enjoyable 
The  step  from  “Rheingold”  to  “Die 
Fledermaus”  might,  perhaps,  be  called 
| one  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 

1 but  the  sparkling  comic  opera  had  a 
hearty,  enjoyable  performance.  Us  et- 
fervescent  tunes  tickled  the  ear  and 
remained  in  the  memory;  while  the 
humor  was  broad  enough  to  give  those 
who  did  not  understand  German  a 
chance  to  laugh— and-  there  was  much 
to  laugh  at,  especially  the  performance 
of  Heinz  Bollmann  as  Gabriel  von 
Eisenstein.  He  was  a really  effective 
comedian,  acting  with  gusto  and  smg-  » 
ing  with  a light  voice,  but  one  that 
could  handle  the  light  music.  |j 

It  was  not.  a performance  to  cast  j: 
much  light  on  individual  voices.  No  | 
particular  heights  were  reached,  but 
: the  various  numbers  were  sung  with  a 
liveliness  suited  to  the  music.  Marcella 
Roeseler,  as  Rosalinde,  had  a certain  ! 
chance  Cor  vocal  display  in  the  Czardas  i 
song  of  the  second  act,  done  fairly  I 
well.  Editha  Fleischer  was  an  effective 
soubrette.  while  Emma  Bassth  made  a 
duly  effeminate  Prince  Orloffsky. 

As  the  prison  director  Rudolph 
Bauer  opened  the  last  act  with  a 
drunken  scene  that  would  have  served 
well  on  the  screen,  while  the  perform- 
ances of  Messrs.  Schwarz,  Ziegler  and 
Hegar,  as  Alfred,  Dr.  Falke  and  Di. 

Blind,  were  thoroughly  in  the  general 
comic  spirit.  As  before,  scenery  and 
costumes  were  far  from  elaborate,  but 
the  ballroom  scene  was  prolonged  by 
an  interpolated  dance  by  Hannelore 
Ziegler,  to  the  “Radetzky  March  I 
of  ’Johann  Strauss  pere— tins  warm- 
ly received.  Strauss’s  ingratiating 
tunes,  happily,  called  for  nothing  be- 
vond  the  powers  of  the  orchestra,  con- 
ducted this  time  by  Otto  Schwartz,  or 
the  singers,  and  the  more  elaborate  ^ 
choruses  fared  well.  While  the  per- 
formance  was  marked  by  vl?or®“* 
rather  than  delicate  handling,  it  was 
enjoyable  and  relished  by  a good-sized 
audience.  ' 

V an  Hoogstrateij 

Willem  Van  Hoogstraten  has  been  j ; , 

engaged  as  conductor  of  tbe  Philhar-  ( 
monic  Society  for  the  first  part  of  the  . 
season  of  1923-24,  replacing  Josef  j 


'WH  ,11P77,0  ” character. 

f«|  -o^SirEuVn^GottleVh  conducted 

aswft~»  tSrt.?s ! 

yuslile  through  the  first  act  ments 


gustile  through  the  iirss  moments 

r^wdiich  ' sh^^Tad  ^hardly  fm^d  aI^Syct 
fithTnE  abundant  ” mod  id  all  on  of  that 
^Te.W«  be  rc-; 

bv?8«VrV1he  Now  Tork  -n^ 

halls  ten  years^or  so  ago-  in  this 

evening  the  Branga  n a rich 

n,u.-ic  showed  a vo.cc^ot^i  sii.n  ^ aU 

quality,  and  • , ' [,ffol  t Gf  memory  is 
actress.  Much  ,.an  0(  the  per- 

nceded  to  recall  the  T efo*r  a 

formance,  jBC?u?a,fJfle^  t’he  same  furic- 
number  of  Opera  House 

tion  at  the  M^  °P?|l1^rePof  German 
before  the  withdi  awa  f ,ho 

opera . The  size  ^ notabl- 

Manhattan  P1'1;1;,’  H^hich  sound.-d  bet- 
servlee  to  his  voice. _ w li|™  „ than  it 


than  some  Ti-istans  Kurwenal. 

Theodore  Eatteimann.  u ivl  so  did 
gave  a performance  of Mmei  ig  a -kp  Tll(. 

Alexander  Ki?"  ^ but  not  to  the  point 

“Andrea  Chenier”  Sun  Again. 

Giordano  s “ Andrea  Ghcnicr.  m > 

but  once  as  a"  1 last  cVcnU 
pcatctl  s»t  lb*'  */Crtverf lowing  house.  The 
before  the  tisual  ov < > t”rv  engaged 

French  -revolution^  Dan- 

-nd  Mr.  Moran - 

zohl  conducted.  


‘LAFORZADELDESflNO’SUNC 

Verdi  Piece  Recalls  Cjruso  Silve 
Jubilee  Season  In  (1918. 

Verdi’  “ La  Forza  del  Destino.” 
enduring  revival  of  Caruso’s  silver  jubl 
lee  season  in  191S,  was  iast  nights  ad 
dition  to  the  current  list  at  the  Metro 
politan.  the  third  in  a w<ek  with  a stop 
from  Spain.  Here  was  no  joyous  sov 
of  gossamer  sound  as  in  “ Anlma  A1 
legra,"  but  something  n<  arer  to  the  pr< 
vious  Monday’s  ” Trovatore  m th 
grand  old  style  of  mounting  melodic 
and  climatic  ensembles. 

Voices  of  volume  fell  easily  into  tn 
golden  frame  of  these  airs  of  Verdi,  s< 
off  In  “La  Font’s”  case  wltt i eon 
trast  of  gypsy  dances.  Mr.  baiaza 
joined  Mr.  Pe  Luca  m the  duet  of  em 
battled  her  ,-s.  Miss  FeraltA  replace 
Miss  Ponselle  as  heroine,  Miss  t.oroo 
as  tho  gypsy.  Mardones  as  the  pries 
In  other  roles  were  Anantan,  laiin 
nieri.  Malatesta.  Reach  ingllan  sp 
d Angelo.  Miss  Oalli  danced  and  Mi 
Papin  conducted. 

Jeritza  in  ’’  Thais  at  the  Metropoli 
tan  matinee,  sang  for  the  Sixth  time  wit 
Harrold  and  Whitehall.  A large  a id 
ence  heard  the  only  French  work  anion 
seventeen  operas  sung  in  New  xortet 
a week,  Mr.  Hasselmans  leading  derti 
the  transparent  score  of  Massenet. 


Bj'  RICHARD  ALDKICII. 
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Bruno  Walter  Ends 
Brief  Regime  Here 
As  Guest  Conductor 

> The  interregnum  during  which  for- 
eign conductors  relieved  Mr.  Walter 
Damropch  of  the  labor  of  conducting 
concert,  of  tho  Symphony  Orchestra  I Program  for  this  concert  was -still  leas 


llrunn  Walter  < omlm-ts  Again. 
Bruno  Walter,  tho  distinguished  Oer- 
I man  eonductor,  who  directed  a pair  of 
I tlic  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra's 
j concerts  lust  week,  appeared  again  to 
j conduct  that  orchestra  for  the  last  time 
| yesterday  afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall.  He 
deepened  on  this  occasion  tho  interest 
I that  his  work  aroused  last  week.  Ills 


i m .1 


»17j 


ail 


came  to  an  ©nd  yesterday  afternoon 
when  Mr.  Bruno  Walter  concluded  his 
brief  collaboration.  As  his  reception 
had  been  marked  by  appreciative  in- 
t.rest,  so  was  his  farewell.  He  was  a 
less  demonstrative  individual  than 
others  who  have  come,  gone,  or  are 
still  with  us,  but  made  as  deep  an  im- 
pression as  any  of  them — perhaps  a 
deeper  impression  than  some  because 
he  kept  the  attention  of  his  audiences 
fixed  upon  the  music  rather  than  upon 
himself.  He  did  not  strive  for  sensa- 
tionalism either  in  his  programs  or 
his  interpretations,  now  did  ho  find  it 
necessary  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
music  which  he  performed  by  pose  and 
gesture.  Yesterday  he  invoked  the 
"horns  of  elfland,  faintly  blowing”  in 
Mendelssohn’s  overture  to  “A  Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream,”  the  tripping  of 
fairies  and  the  braying  of  Bully  Bot- 
tom, with  continent  motions  of  baton 
and  hand  and  let  the  music  fall  into 
cars  and  imaginations  without  extrane- 
ous help  or  hindrance.  He  didn’t  try 
to  act  the  music.  There  were  a few 
venial  slips  in  the  playing  of  *hc  or- 
chestra, but  the  filmy  delicacy  of  the 
fairy  music  was  brought  out  with  rav- 
ishing effect. 

Before  the  music  of  the  wonderful 
lad  of  seventeen  Mr.  Walter  intro- 
duced Mozart’s  '’Haffner”  Serenade, 
omitting  two  of  its  three  minuets 
(thus  reducing  its  nine  movements  to  ! 
seven),  and  after  it  Schumann's  joyous 
Symphony  in  B flat.  The  end  of  the 
concert,  saving  the  hail  and  farewell 
which  a delighted  audience  extended 
to  the  conductor,  was  made  with  the 
prelude  to  "Die  Meistersingcr,”  of 
which  our  conductors,  local  and  visit- 
ing, seem  to  think  New  York  audiences 
cannot  get  enough,  either  in  number  of 
performances  or  brazen  sonority.  Mr. 
Walter  did  not  throw  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion to  the  winds  in  the  swelling 
conclusion,  as  some  of  his  colleagues 
have  done,  but  even  he  caused  us  to 
speculate  as  to  how  long  it  will  be 
before  it  will  seem  advisable  to  dis- 
pense with  strings  and  wood-winds 
and  turn  our  concerts  entirely  to  brass  t 
bands.  Perhaps  the  age  of  din  is  , 
hurrying  toward  us,  but  we  felt  no  ; 
longing  for  its  arrival  while  listening 
to  The  music  df  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn. H.  E.  K 


Hy  IV.  J.  HENDERSON". 

Eruno  Walter,  guest  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  di- 
rected his  first  Aeolian  Hall  concert 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  audience 
.vhich  assembled  to  hear  the  enter- 
atnment  quite  filled  the  hall  and  was 
•ery  demonstrative.  The  program  was 
me  well  adapted  to  the  hall,  and  Mr. 
Valter  showed  throughout  the  after- 
10011  that  ho  had  taken  the  acoustics 
nto  account. 

The  list  consisted  of  Mozart’s  Huff- 
ier Serenade,  Mendelssohn’s  "Mid- 
ummer  Night’s  Dream”  overture, 
Schumann's  first  Bymphony  and  the 
■relude  to  "Die  Meisterslnger,'’  which 

• enjoying  a busy  season.  The  Mozart 
erenade  was  admirably  performed, 
onsidering  the  large  needs  of  the 
rork  in  details.  It  is  not  Just  the 
ort  of  thing  that  can  be  thrown  upon 
he  stage  with  one  "•perfunctory  re* 
earsal.  It  seeks  -for  an  infinite  va- 
icty  of  subtle  shading  in  order  to 
ring  out  the  delicate  traceries  of  its 
lelodic  lines.  It  would  be  idle  to  say 
mt  every  requirement  was  ynet  yes- 
irtjay  afternoon.  But  the  perform- 
nec  as  a whole  was  so  correct  in 
yie,  so  clear  in  outlines  and  so  nea.t- 

• presented  in  matters  of  phrase  and 
fnamics  that  it  aroused  the  audience 

• real  enthusiasm.--  - r;.:-. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Waller  in  con- 
ing this  number  was  remarkable 
its  repose  nnd  continence.  The 

eic  lover  who  observed  him  in  this 
in  no  other  composition  would  be 
sly  to  believe  that  he  was  the.  least 
uresquo  conductor  this  public  had 
" seen,  and  that  there  could  be 
Jthlng  his  methods  to  excite  the 


than  that  of  last  week  a ’’  guest  " con- 
ductor’s program,  choson  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  easy  orchestral  effects 
| nnd  displaying  ’’  strong  points.’’  No 
conductor  whose  mind  was  turned  In 
that  direction  would,  It  may  bo  sup- 
posed. ehooso  a symphony  of  Schu- 
mann's, as  he  chose  the  first  in  B flat, 
called  the  " Spring  ” symphony.  Nor 
would  he  choose  the  long  and,  to  many 
modern  ears,  for  from  exciting  Haffner 
serenade  of  Mozart.  These,  with  Mon- 
delssohn’a  ‘‘Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’’ 
overture  and  the  prelude  to  Wagner's 
■'  Die  Meisterslnger,”  made  up  his  list. 

As  was  remarked  at  his  previous  ap- 
pearances here,  Mr.  Walter's  conduct- 
ing Is  entirely  for  the  orchestra  and 
not  ut  all  for  the  public.  His  methods 
are  not  sensational  or  even  picturesque. 
But  It  Is  evident  that  ho  Is  one  with  au- 
thority, with  knowledge  of  orchestral 
technique  and  well  acquainted  with  sym- 
phonic literature,  even  though  much  of 
ills  reputation  has  been  won  as  a dra- 
matic conductor. 

Mr.  Walter  presented  a beautiful  per- 
formance of  a symphony  by  Mozart  last 
week.  The  Haffner  ’’  Serenade  ’’  that  he 
played  yesterday  is  more  than  a sym- 
phony in  its  extent,  with  its  seven  move- 
ments. even  then  two  of  Its  three  min- 
uets being  omitted.  This. was  likewise  a 
beautiful  performance,  exquisitely  fin- 
ished in  detail  and  of  such  beauty  of 
color  and  vitality  of  spirit  as  to  rejoice 
the  listener’s  soul  and  to  let  no  uneasy 
feeling  of  length  or  superfluity  intrude 
Itself.  It  was  the  realization  of  the  es- 
sential Mozart  and  was  so  felt  by  the 
audience,  which  was  emphatic  in  its 
applause. 

The  playing,  of  Mendelssohn's  over- 
ture had  a.  similar  finish  and  brilliancy, 
together  wi.h  a high-spirited  animation. 
In  Schumann's  symphony  Mr.  Walter 
did  what  could  be  done  to  hklo  the 
poverty  of  the  instrumentation,  which  is 
more  and  more  lamentably  exposed  at 
fevery  performance ; and  because  of  it, 
more  doubtless  than  from  any  other 
reason,  the  performances  are  becoming 
really  rare  at  the  present  time.  Would 
it  help  this  symphony  if  somebody  of 
skill  and  judgment,  and  as  much  rever- 
ence as  may  be.  Ehould  take  it  in  hand 
and  reorchestrate  It,  as  Frederick  Stock 
of  the  Chicago  Orchestra  has  reorches- 
ti  ated  the  master’s  “ Rhenish  ” sym- 
phony? Would  such  a procedure,  suel 
a transfusion  of  blood,  prolong  its  life'. 
Has  Mr.  Stock’s  Injection  done  anything 
l’or  the  Rhenish  symphony?  We  should 
like  to  know,  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  judge. 

At  all  events.  Mr.  Walter  played  thle 
'■  Spring  ” symphony  with  the  buoyant 
■plrit  and  the  elastic  rhythm  that  are 
of  Its  essene“.  with  splendid  vigor  and 
with  an  evident  sharing  of  its  romantic 
warmth  of  feeling.  And  in  the 
“ Melster6inger  ” overture  he  gave  what 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  the  spirit  of 
the  music  without  search  foil  anything 
unknown  or  unsuspected.  It  was  fine, 


Walter  was  much  rewarded  by  applause 
for  this  as  well  as  for  the  other  numbers 
of  the  program. 


Tip-  wm-Tf  JllllUWK  up  ' r.mPK* 
lifter  n second  hearing.  The  solemn 

trumpet  wills  at  the  'beginning,  tho 
plangent  them#  for  strings  that  ush- 
ers in  the  second  section,  tho  major 
theme  of  the  third,  tho  always  au- 
thoritative and  frequently  powerful  I 
handling  of  the  orchestra  throughout  I 
— these  are  notable  details  of  a work  I 
that,  despite  a certain  weakening  of  I 
grasp  toward  the  close,  has  dignity  I 
and  impressiveness.  It  is  not  so  great  I 
as  Lincoln's  speech,  for  it  has  not] 
the  epic  simplicity  of  those  unfor- 1 
geltahlo  words;  but  It  Is  nol  tin- 1 
worthy  of  them.  Mr.  Goldmark  was  I 
present  and  bowed  his  aoknowlcdg - 1 
inents  of  upplanso  that  evidence  a| 
genuine  response  to  ids  music. 

There  was  no  solo'st,  his  or  her 
place  being  taken  hy  Chaikovsky's 
-serenade  for  string  orchestra.  Chai- 
kovsky wrote  it  the  same  year,  1880, 
that  he  wrote  the  “J  SI  2”  overture, 
and  he  confided  to  his  patroness. 
Nadeida  von  Meek,  that  he  thought 
tho  overture  had  "no  great  artistic 
value,”  and  the  serenade  had — -in 
opinion  with  which  one  is  inclined  to 
agree;  for  the  serenade,  for  all  its 
lack  of  pretensions,  is  worth  three  of 
the  noisy  and  perfunctory  ”1812.'’ 

It  begins  with  a sonatina  that  makes 
Mascagni's  famous  intermezzo  sound 
suspiciously  reminiscent,  continues 

I with  an  adorable  little  waltz  that  Is 

II  a triumph  of  string  writing,  goes  in 
to  an  elegy  that  contains  the  germ 
of  the  5-1  movement  of  the  “Pathe- 
tique,”  and  ends  with  a rollicking 
folk  dance.  M.  .Mengelberg’s  men 
played  It  brilliantly,  tc  the  enormous 
satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

Last  came  Ravel’s  cryptic  and 
choreographic  poem,  "La  Valse, 
with  its  ironic  combination  of  Johann 
Strauss  and  Dante’s  Inferno.  Mr. 
Mengelberg  conducted  it  lazzlingly, 
investing  the  waltz  tunes  with  a 
Viennese  allure  that  even  Victor  Her- 
bert might  envy. 


I|  richness  of  his  orchostra  ana  oruaa- 
enert  out  th*  brilliant  brass  proclaims* 
| tlon  of  th*  opening  so  that  It  an* 
[ nunied  a noble  and  grandiose  aspset. 

1 Throughout  ths  symphony  he  showed 
himself  to  bo  a passionate  lover  of 
j (Schumann  and  an  adeefuato  Inter* 
j preler  of  his  message.  The  compost- 
J tion  was  heard  with  manifest  delight. 

I MUSIC  AT  NEWSPAPER  CLUB. 

Third  of  a Series  of  Sunday  After- 
noon Concerts  Is  Held. 

Tho  third  of  a series  of  Sunday  after- 
noon concerts  was  held  yesterday  at 
the  Newspaper  Club,  In  the  Bush  Build- 
ing. West  Forty-first  Str.eet.  Miss  Ann 
Robinson,  well-known  soprano;  Miss 
Lynne  Rothman,  concert  pianist,  and 
Thorpe  Bates,  noted  English  baritone, 

appeared  on  tho  program. 

— ‘ ’ ' ’ *“  of 


as  ng  three  group! 
Bachelet’s  “ Chere 


Miss  Robinson 
songs,  Including 
Nult,”  •’  A Birthday.”  ” Rose  Enslaves 
the  Nightingale  " and  ” Slumber  Song.’ 
She  was  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Mme. 
Chartler  and  Chevalier  de  Lancellottl, 
former  Impresario  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  Malta.  Miss  Rothman  played 
three  numbers— Chopin’s  Ba.iade,  Liszt’s 
Twelfth  Rhapsodic  and  Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude  In  O minor.  Mr.  Bates,  assisted 
at  the  piano  by  Mme.  Clara  Novelle 
Davies,  sang  the  Pagliaccl  Prologue  and 
other  numbers. 


City  Symplionv  Program 

Earns  Merited  Applause 

— - 

Mozart  and  Saint-Saens  Among 
Composers  Represented  at 
Popular  Concert 

Mozart’s  G minor  symphony  and  the 
Saint  Saens  A minor  violoncello  con- 
certo were  the  principal  numbers  of- 
fered by  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  its  usual  Sunday  afternoon  “popu- 
lar” concert  yesterday  at  the  CentuTy 
Theater.  The  symphony  had  been 
played  twice  by  the  orchestra  during 
tho  past  week,  and  now  was  playea 
much  as  on  those  occasions,  without 
any  particular  outstanding  merits  or 
flagrant  defects.  There  seemed,  how- 

.. __  pver,  an  undue  heaviness  in  the  an- 

sonorous,  clear  and  convincing.  Mr.  dante  and  one  or  two  sour  horn  notes 

~ v-  — v... the  third  movement.  Mr.  Foch  did 

his  best  to  play  the  symphony  through 
without  pauses,  but  iate-comers  finally 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  seats  dur- 
ing the  third  movement. 

Gdal  Saiesski,  one  of  the  orchestra’s 
’cellists,  was  the  soloist  in  the  Saint 
Saens  concerto,  which  had  been  played 
hy  Cornelius  Van  Vliet  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic a week  before.  His  volume 
of  tone  seem  restricted  at  first,  but 


Morini  Encores  Modern  Airs. 

Erika  Morini,  whose  maturing  talent 
as  violinist  again  interested  a matinee 
audience  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday, 
paused  between  classics  for  a group  of 
those  rhythmic  melodies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, If  not  her  native  Southeast,  In 
which  her  public  frankly  preferred  to 
hoar  her,  as  It  showed  by  demanding 
two  encores.  She  played  with  Safidor 
Vas  for  her  season’s  farewell  the  con- 
certo of  Mozart  in  A major.  Tartlnl’s 
“ Devil’s  Trill  ” and  Paganini’s  G-string 
variations,  addingion  later  recall  Schu- 
bert’s_“  Ave  Marla.” 


by  Deems  J aylor 


the  philharmonic. 

/ I bank  heaven,  we  are  not  an  orches- 
tral conductor!  As-  the  audience  was 
filing  out  of  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  after  what  had  seemed  to 
ius  one  of  the  most  interesting  Philhar- 
monic concerts  of  tflh’e  season,  we 


(though  there  e,d  »•*«■  on, 

rLt!®  Passages.  por  t].droutl1  ‘n  atil- 

fRussian  Cf°oTker?unesere  hwe*“°)Sldojr”  j 
j overheard  m indignant-looking  citi-  ' mo°d— • Md”  hctl , 

zeh,  with  “old  subscriber”  n-,-utnn  for  a niece,,;*.  i arned  to  look  out 

lieh  ' 


Sings  Old  South’s  Melodies. 

Edna  Thomas  reappeared  before  a 
large  audience  at  the  Belmont  Theatre 
last  evening,  singing  unusual  types  of 
'songs,  particularly  the  negro  spirituals. 
In  which  the  audience  took  special  In- 
terest, and  of  which  It  demanded  both 
repetitions  and  additions  to  her  list. 
There  was  sympathy  and  charm  in  the 
l interpretation  of  “ Jesus  Walked  ” and 
••  Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I’ve  Seen," 
and  of  French  Creole  songs  such  as 
I ■’  Toucoutou  ” and  ” A1  Suzette.”  \Val- 
for  Golde  played  the  accompaniments. 

Corigliano  Returns  in  Recital. 

John  Corigliano  gave  a violin  recital  j 
In  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  assisted  1 
by  David  Saplro  at  the  piano.  The  pro- 
gram included  compositions  by  Beetlio-  | 
ven,  Salnt-Saens,  Sgambati,  Sarasate  . 
and  Kramer,’  as  well  as  arrangements 
by  Kreisler  of  works  by  Tartlni.  Cartier 
and  Rimsky-Korsakow,  and  a transcrip-  I 
tlon  of  Tchaikovsky’s  ” Danse  Orien- 
tale  ” by  Auer.  Tartini’s  “Devil’s 
Trill  ” sonata,  heard  twice  in  one  day,  1 
was  played  by  Mr.  Corigliano  with  mu-  j 
sical  taste  and  with  technical  ease  in 
difficult  passages.  The  audience  made  : 
evident  Its  enjoyment  of  the  program. 


old  subscriber”  written  all  £op,a  mosquito  melo‘dv'ca„  ,t0  ,Jook  out 

ir  “»•  >* « .«»■.  stisns  K&rss 

been  for  the  Chaikovsky  there  ^azine”  and  the' Mende^Un<lff’s  “Stenka 

wouldn’t  have  been  a thing  worth  by*a\£w  the  oth^  numbe^^rd 
hearing!”  y a verY  fair-sized  audience  heard 

Which  explains  much.  The  usual 
Philharmonic  program  may  not  reflect 
JMr.  Mengelberg’s  own  predilections  at 
S a rule’  th®  Philharmonic  list 
hrm  pretty  e,0seIv  after  the  old 
fudal  formula:  ‘‘Something  old,  sorac- 
| thing  new.  something  borrowed  and 
something  blue” — that  is,  a Beethoven 
iirmP'°,ny’  a fresli  bit  of  KapellmeiiS- 
Int  e Anlerlcan  or  European,  a 
else’s  val'hitions  on  somebody 

else  s theme,  and  tho  funeral  march 
from  ‘Goetterdaemmerun'r  ” 

Yesterday,  though.  Mr.  Mengelberg 
changed  all  that.  He  played  nothfng 

he  did  ”eW’  t0  surc:  but  That 
he  did  play  was  so  well  chosen  and 

mnged  that  the  list  was  as  arrest- 

I waasVn  'Vh°,C  d°Skful  of  novelties. 

It  w as  a fine  piece  of  program  making,  j 

e began  with  Beethdven’s  Corio- 
Innus  overture,  which  he  gave  a 


V 


giowing  and  nobly  proportioned  per- 
Sl’nTh0'  ,In  the  r°iHmc_4 JJ  rt 

wAk*  h°  s]iouId  havc  followed  this 
* h Whphoqv.  Instead.  0f- 
leied  Rubin  Goldmark’s  “Requiem  ” 

iSess?d  b>"  UnC0!a's  Gettysburg 


Interest  of  that  large  number  which  * 
has  to  seo  as  well  as  to  hear.  But 
with  the  entrance  of  the  Mendelssohn 
overture  there  was  a perfectly  natural 
Change  In  Mr.  Walters's  manner.  He 
found  In  the  romantio  character  of 
the  Mendelssohn  work  and  in  Its 
larger  spread  of  orchestral  tints  ihate- 
rial  for  a reading  that  evoked  wavs 
land  means  more  like  those  of  some 
familiar  figures  of  the  baton.  But  at 
the  best  Mr.  Waiter  is  not  a con- 
ductor who  relies  on  pictorial  effects. 
He  is  a direct,  magnetic  and  authori- 
tative leader  of  musicians,  and  he 
conveys  his  commands  to  them  in  the 
shortest  and  simplest  manner.  His 
reading  of  tile  Mendelssohn  overture 
was,  of  course,  in  accord  with  the 
traditions,  but  it  laid  inspiriting  em-  ’ 

1 1' has  is  on  the  ebullient  passages  which  i 
fill  those  pages  not  allotted  entirely  to  ! 
the  delicate  fairy  music. 

,.In  peadIn®  ,Ile  Schumann  symphony 
Mr.  Walter  advanced  still  further  into 
the  rich  land  of  romanticism.  Here 
indeed,  he  let  loose  the  full  power  and 


Yesterday  was  another  busy  day  fori 
the  music  lover.  To  begin  with,  there  I 
was  Eva  Gautier,  who  is  an  excellent 
artist,  and  noted  for  her  clever  hand- 
ling of  the  modern  French  eong,  ap- 
pearing in  a recital  of  just  such  num- 
bers at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre. 

On  the  program  were  representative 
works  by  Debussy,  Ravel.  Milhaud, 

'1  Schoenberg  and  others.  And  then  in 

3Ee  . __  . i M| 

•Grand  Opera  Star*  In  Concert. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
the  evening  another  fine  congregation  | 
was  rewarded  with  the  appearance  of  'J 
an  unusually  large  and  important  list  of  r 
singers  from  the  cosmopolitan  cast,  and 
although  there  was  no  guest  soloist,  the 
operatic  scenes  nnd  arias  given,  ns  usual, 
in  oratorio  style,  won  great  approval 
from  the  audience.  The  balcony  scene  | 
from  ’’Romeo  et  Juliette.”  with  Queenn 
Mario,  Henriette  Wakefield,  Armand* 
Tokatyan  and  I’aolo  Ananian,  captivated 
the  house,  and  tho  temple  scene  from 
Samson  ct  Dalila,”  with  Matzcnawr, 
Tauoher  nnd  Burke,  enhanced  the,  oper-  „ 
atie  importance  of  the  concert.  Laura  j 
Robertson.  Charlotte  Ryan,  Myrtle  j 
Rehaaf,  Orville  Ilarrold,  Millo  Ricco,  1 
Adamno  Dldur  and  the  golden-voiced  i 
L/ose  Mardones,  also  contributed  gener- 
ously to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

The  entire  chorus  and  'orchestra  of 
the  Metropolitan.  Giuseppe  Banibosohck 
conducting,  completed  the  full  measure  of 
one  of  tho  best.  Hunday  night  opera  con- 
certs of  tho  season. 
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Estelle  Lalkea  Sings. 

Estelle  Laiken,  assisted  .by  Lazar  El- 
kind,  ’cellist,  sang  a list  of  charming 
songs  at  Town  IlallJji  the  evening.  Her 
program  included  ilozart  and  Beethoven 
arias,  numbers  by  Grieg,  Brahrus,  Bam- 
berg, Weciterlin  and  other  solos,  and 
Kevin's  •’One  Spring  Morning,”  finely 
sung  with  ’cello  obbligato.  Mr.  Elkind 
played  well  in  numberb  by  Saint-Saens 
Bach,  Glazounow  and  Brahms. 

Hi  >f  >fZ  3 

Galli-Curci  Sings  1 

— k 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

“Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  Donizetti's 
thoroughly  Italianized  version  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  tale  of  Scotland,  was 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
last  night.  It  was  a gala  performance 
in  a certain  sense  because  the  cast 
was  one  of  those  which  enthusiasts 
are  fond  of  describing  as  “all  star.” 
Indeed,  the  Metropolitan  could  not 
produce  a cast  of  more  brilliant  char- 
acter. There  were  Mme.  Galli-Curci  as 
the  unfortunate  Lucia,  who  was  pro- 
pelled into  marriage  with  a man  of  no 
importance  to  her  and  who  therefore 
eliminated  him  with  a dagger  as  soon 
as  he  became  her  husband;  Benia- 
mino Gigli  as  Edgar  of  Rauenswood, 
the  chosen  lover  who  erroneously 
went  away  from  there  and  neglected  ]■ 
to  return  till  just  in  time  to  sing  in  j 
the  famous  sextet;  Giuseppe  de  Luca  j 
as  Henry  Ashton,  the  hard  hearted 
brother  who  would  not  let  his  sister 
marry  the  man  of  her-  choice,  and  Leon  I 
Rothier  as  Raimond,  who  told  all  the/ 
hard  luck  stories  in  a deep  bass  voice.! 

There  was  also  Angelo  Bada  asf 
Arthur,  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
who  was  married  to  Miss  \L<ucy  onlyl 
to  have  a knife  thrust  between  his! 
ribs  when  he  was  looking  for  nuptial 
bliss.  The  whole  performance  moved; 
with  smoothness  and  assurance  un-| 
del-  the  rigid  baton  of  Gennaro  Papi, 
who  conducted.  Mme.  Galli-Curci  was 
in  good  voice  and  sang  all  the  musicj 
of  Lucia  with  her  accustomed  fluency 
and  her  general  air  of  contentment. | 
To  violent  emotions  she  is  inimical. j 
However,  there  is  no  need  of  them  in 
Donizetti's  opera.  The  heroine  goes 
made  in  a very  decorous  manner. 

Mr.  Gigli,  too,  was  in  a good  voice 
and  the  beauty  of  his  singing  was  evi- 
dently a source  of  great  enjoyment  to 
the  large  audience.  Mr.  de  Luca  is 
always  excellent  as  Ashton,  and  last 
evening  he  was  quite  up  to  his  usual 
standard.  On  the  whole  it  was  a very 
pleasant  evening  at  the  Metropolitan. 


> . 
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Mbs  Browne’s  Recital. 

Miss  Mary  Browne,  mezzo-soprano, 
gave  a song  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Aeolian  Hall.  The  signer, 
who  was  not  known  to  local  music 
lovers,  had  artistic  ambitions  of  the 
highest  order  and  the  courage  to  try 
to  gratify  them.  Thi3  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  nature  of  her  program, 
which  called  not  only,  for  a vocal 
equipment  of  high  order,  but  also  for 
interpretative  ability  of  the  first  rank 
Programs  of  thi3  kind  are  abundant. 
Few  singers  prepare  programs  which 
are  in  themselves  confessions  of  weak- 
ness. 

Miss  Browne  had  some  reasons  for 
hoping  that  she  might  achieve  a per- 
ceptible amount  of  success  with  her 


There  was  a 'concert  yesterday  In  the 
ball  room  of  Mi?  and  Mrs.  Vincent  As- 
ter's house  at  840  Fifth  avenue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  MacDowell  Artist  Colony, 
founded  at  Peterboro,  X.  H.,  for  work- 
ers in  the  seven  arts. 

The  artists  included  Edward  Johnson, 
tenor,  of  the  Metropolitan,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti  Casazza,  Mile  Ze- 
lina  de  Macloi,  dramatic  soprano  and 
Max  Pollinik,  violinist,  who  substituted 
for  Miss  Ruth  Deyo,  pianist,  who  was 
ill.  The  accompanists  were  Rex  Tillson 
and  Ellmer  Zoiler. 

Mile  de  Maclot  sang  an  aria  from 
Verdi's  "II  Trovatore,”  MacDowell's 
“Wild  Rose."  also  songs  by  Cimara,  Ga- 
briel Groveley,  Jean  Biuet,  Cyril  Scotl 
and  J.  Padilla,  and  with  Mr.  Johnson 
the  duo  from  the  first  act  of  Puccini's 
“Tosca.”  Mr.  Johnson  sang  the  recit- 
ative and  aria  from  the  first  act  of 
Giordani’s  "Andrei  Chenier,”  MSc- 
Dowell’s  "The  Swan  Bent  Low  to  the 
Lily,"  also  songs  by  Alexander  Rus- 
sell and  Roger  Quilter.  Mr.  Pollinik 
who  was  educated  by  the  MacDowell 

Foundation.  . r>l o — ' 

GANNA  WALSKA  IN  CONCERT,  j 


late  years  rescorea  by  Fred  Stock,  but  . 
which  in  actual  composition  came  at  | 
once  after  Schumann’s  “ Spring  " sym- 
phony, played  here  Sunday  by  Bruno 
Walter. 

" Schumann  week  " thus  took  on  pro- 
portions both  unexpected  and  unex-  1 
ampled  in  recent  concert  rivalry,  that 
has  Searched  forgotten  classics  to  gain 
fresh  variety.  Bronislaw  Huberman  was 
a much  applauded  soloist  in’ Beethoven’s 
violin  concert,  and  Mr.  Foch  added 
Sibelius's  “ Valse  Triste,"  Tchaikovsky's 
“ Andante  Cantabile  ” and  Wagner's 
overture  to  " The  Flying  Dutchman.” 

N«jw  York  Trio  Warmly  Greeted. 

I The  New  York  Trio  gave  a concert  in 
I Ae  c/llan  ©Hall  last  evening  before  an 
! au  dience  of  good  size,  which  responded 
j waVmly  to  the  two  compositions  played, 
j Beethoven's  trio  in  B flat  gave  each 
of  the  members  of  the  organization 
abundant  material  to  demonstrate  in- 
divi.  lual  accomplishments  as  musicians 
as  well  as  a smoothness  of  ensemble 
play  jng  which  evidenced  much  practise 
toge/ther.  Schumann's  trio  in  D m'nor 
was  interpreted  with  well-chosen  high 
light  3 and  effective  unison.  Clarence 
Adi-  ;r,  pianist;  Sclpione  Guldi.  violin, 
and  Cornelius  Van  Vllet,  'cellist,  were 
kb  f,  players  of  the  group. 


Opens  Tour  at  Elmira  and  Will 
Continue  It  In  the  West. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19.  — Mme. 
Ganna  Walska,  wife  of  Harold  F.  Mc- 
] Cormick  of  Chicago,  appeared  for  the 
| first  time  upon  the  American  concert 
i stage  here  tonight,  and  for  the  first  time 

I since  her  marriage  to  the  Chicago  man- 
ufacturer. Walska  is  opening  a tour 
which  takes  her  on  Wednesday  to  De- 
troit an  dlater  across  the  Continent  to 
sing  in  several  coast  cities,  thence  back 
] to  Chicago. 

! The  Polish  beauty,  freed  from  the 
' threat  of  an  Injunction  sought  by  Mme. 
Melius  of  New  York,  Ganna’s  songbird 
rival,  was  in  happy  mood  and  sang  a 
difficult  program.  The  injunction  would 
have  deprived  Walska  of  her  manager, 
Jules  Daiber,  who.  however,  was  with 
her.  The  legal  proceedings  have  been 
discontinued. 

Mme.  Walska  appeared  in  historic 
Park  Church.  She  was  gorgeously  at- 
tired and  wore  In  addition  to  other  jew- 
els. a rope  of  pearls,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
McCormick. 

Mme.  Walska  stated  that  pressure  of  j 
business  prevents  her  husband  being 
with  her  until  she  goes  farther  West  in 
her  tour.  She  plans  to  sing  in  ChicaLgo 
on  her  return  from  the  West  coast,  and  1 
Proceeds  frorh  concerts  are  to  be  de- 
moted, she  said,  to  the  promotion  of 
grand  opera  and  concert  singing  in 
Paris,  in  the  theatre  she  recently  pur- 
, chased. 


recital.  Her  voice  proved  to  be  onei 
of  agreeable  quality,  but  hardly  pow- 
erful or  resonant  enough  to  convey : 
its  message  to  all  parts  of  Aeolian 
Hall.  The  lowest  tones,  too,  were  de- 
| cidedly  -deficient  in  resonance  and 
were  very  unsteady.  The  singer  also 
showed  a want  of  breath  control, 
though  this  may  have  been  due  to 
nervousness.  But  it  interfered  with 
her  phrasing  and  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  put  force  or  impressiveness 
into  such  lines  as  "Du  bist  die  Hexe 
Lorelei”  in  “ Wadesgesprach." 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  sincerity  of  the  singer’s 
methods  nor  her  taste.  She  seemed 
| to  treat  every  song  with  understand- 
ing and  with  a feeling  for  its  musical 
quality.  The  accompaniments  were 
well  played  by  Carl  Deis. 


MANHATTAN  THRONGED 
FOR  miSTERSINGERf 


Without  warning  save  for  such  etx- ! 
planatlons  as  followed  the  Manhattan's 
first  " broadcasting  ” of  an  opera  here  I ; 
two  nights  previously,  the  former  Ham-  1 
merstein  Theatre  in  Thirty-fourth  Street  j \ 
was  besieged  by  operagoers  all  day  yes-  j ’ 
terday  and  Us  lobbies  were  the  S'iene 
of  a wild  but  friendly  “ riot  ” last  night 
when  the  Wagnerian  Opera  Fistivi 
began  its  second  week  with  a packed 
house  for  “ Die  Meistersinger."  At  first 
the  management  was  at  a lo^s  to  ac- 
count for  the  crowd,  some  hundreds  of  [ 
whom  had  to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of 
either  seats  or  standing  room. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  the  wide 
public  interest  had  resulted  from  Satur-  | 

' day's  experiment,  when  a performance 
i of  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  had  been 
sent  by  radio  over  a city  and  suburban 
population  of  millions,  from  the  West-  i 
inghouse  plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  i 
music  having  been  conveyed  to  that 
place  on  a single  wire  secretly  installed 
in  the  Manhattan  stage  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Company.  Influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  directorate  had 
likewise  heard  it  and  there  were  those 
who  said  the  result  might  change  the 
policy  of  the  older  Broadway  house, 
which  hitherto  had  barred  the  broad- 
casting of  opera  by  radio. 

" Die  MeisterBinger  ” was  sung  for 
the  third  time  at  Manhattan.  Mr  Lat- 
termann  as  Sachs  and  Miss  Roeseler  as 
Era  reappearing,  as  they  had  at  Satur- 
day’s matinee,  while  other  singers  were 
those  who-  had  opened  the  German  series  ; 
last  week.  Eugen  Gottlieb  conducted.  I 
Leo  Blech  will  lead'  the  first  “ Wal- 
guere,"  starting  at  7 tonight. 

CITY  TEACHERS  HEAR  FOCH. 


CONCERT  IN  ASTOR  HOME. 

'iicflt  for  MacDowell  Foundation' 
in  New  Hamiwhire. 


1,000  Among  Crowded  House  That 
Greets  City  Symphony.  { 

A.  thousand  New  York  school  teacher's  jj 
were  among  the  audience  that  filled  all  ^ 
of  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening  at  a con- 
, cert  Of  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra. 

| which  Is  repeating  its  program  also  at  i 
the  Town  Hall  today.  Bruckner's  j 
"Romantic”  symphony  was  to  have  j 
been  played  on  both  occasions,  but  an 
official  note  said  the  orchestral  parts 
had  not  come  rrom  Europe  in  time  for 
these  representations  of  a composer 
whom  the  Wagnerlans  once  made  their  I 
champion  against  Brahms. 

Mr.  Foch 's  interest  in  the  more  rarely  . 
heard  Bruckner  may  gain  his  work  Its  j 
hearing  later.  In  Its  place  the  Dutch  ■ 
conductor  gave  last  night  the  fourth 
symphony  of  Schumann,  which  follows 
mhered  order  the  “ Rhenish,"  of 


with  an  oKiic'E 

remains  recalcitrant,  though  it/ 
roving  in  precision,  quality  of  torn 
nd  responsiveness  from  day  to  dav| 
Of  the  greater  intelligence  in  the 
management  of  the  stage  which 
have  supposed  we  were  justified  in 
pecting  we  saw  nothing  more  than 
cioud  effects  which  are  reiterated  sp 
often  that  they  threaten  to  become 
blemish.  Cloud  pictures  do  not  re-| 
peat  themselves  in  nature,  and 
could  dispense  with  some  of  them,  esJ 
pecially  when  they  do  nothing  toward 
reflecting  the  character  of  the  scene| 
Serenity  is  not  the  prevailing  mood 
tire  second  act  of  the  drama.  If  it  ii 
absurd  that  the  side  of  Hunding’s  hu^ 
should  come  down  like  a rug  from 
wash  line  at  the  Metropolitan  Operd 
House,  it  is  noire  the  less  so  to  see  the 
side  of  a timbered  house  disappear  as 
f by  magic  at  a Wagnerian  Festiva 
iu  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  or 
der  to  give  Siegmund  a poetic  simili 
for  his  love  song.  Why  something  les' 
absurd  should  not  be  made  out  of  th. 
combat  .between  Siegmund  and  Hun 
ding  than  is  habitually  done  is, 
Lord  Dundreary  used  to  say,  “one 
,1  those'  things  no  fellow  can  ever  fi 
By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


» / 


•z/’ 


WHjner’s  “ Die  •Walkuere.** 


three 


^TlV»flmE  WALKUERE.  music  drama 
W clIKHl  C J lUl’i  acts,  by  Richard^  Wagner. 

-m  Siegmund  Jacques  Urlus 

D__  l_l  F I Hunding  Ernst  Lehmann 

£5y  M.  L.  IS^renDiei  j Wotan  Friedrich  Schorr 

tv*, /rniii.  rditions.)  ! .Sieglinde Eva  von  der  Osten 

1 ^ |g*  I Bruennhilde  Ida  Alsen 

Tnree  characters,  noble  in  TTTncep-  UFrlcalia  ,\, Ottllle  Metzger 

tion,  adequate  in  expression,  sincere,  ad-  / / / / .' .' .' .7 .' .' dhte.1 

mirnble,  convincing,  compelling,  helped  j AValtraute  Jessyka  Koettrick 


to  make  memorable  the  greater  part  of 
the  representation  of  “Die  Walkiire'  j 
at  the  Manhattan  Op  ra  Ho,.  • last; 
night.  They  were  the  embodiments  of  j 
■ Fricka  by  .Ottilie  Metzger,  Sieglinde.  by  i 
Eva  von  uev  Vjsdeu  and  Woiun  by  i 
"Friedrich  Schorr.  It  would  be  agree-! 
able,  and  uo  doubt  in  consonance  with  ! 
the  judgment  of  a large  portion  of  the  j 
audience,  to  include  also  the  Sigmund 
of  Jacques  Urlus,  the  Brunnhiidc  of] 
Elsa  Alsen 
Lehmann,  but  against  each  of  these  aj 
fundamental  weakness  can  be  urged 
which  prevented  them  from  reaching 
that  heroic  plane  upon  which  their 
companions  moved. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of 
. Mr.  Urlus  that  his  was  a familiar  im- 
personation, which,  if  it  seemed  to 
ghin  in  value  because  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  did  so  chiefly  in  the, 
minds  of  those  who  arc  disposed  to 
credit  peculiar  virtues  to  things  which 
arc  recently  come  out  of  Germany.  Its 
drawback  was  that  which  has  been  det- 
rimental to  the  majority  of  singers  in 
the.  role  wno  have  appeared  in  New 
York  during  the  last  generation. 
Tenors,  as  a rule,  are  sentimentalists] 
'in  song  and  conventional  as  actors 
An  old  stage  manager  once  remarked 
,'|;0  us  that  in  the  place  of  torment 
which  he  would  be  consigned  af 
death  hi  punishment  would  consist  ii 
being  doomed  to  try  to  make  tenors 
act.  Something  more  than  physical 
stature,  something  more,  too,  than  a 
voice  vibrant  and  powerful,  there 
must-be  bn  hj?  denotement  ik 

Volsung  something  at.  least  a littie 
suggestive  of  the  superman.  He  may 
noi.^have  the  gleaming  eye  character- 
istic of  the  race,  which  once  looked  out 
from  under  Niemann’s  shaggy  eye- 
brows, but  his  pathos  must  be  that  of 
one  of  a godlike  race,  not  that  of  a 
weakling,  shaken  by  fear  or  under  the) 
domination  of  a more  ennobling  pas-j 
■sion.  A Siegmund  must  not  wabble. 

Neither  may  a Hunding.  It  is( 
strange  that  we  have  never  yet  seen 
an  artisl  in  the  character  who  could 
conceive  that  manly  attributes  ought  to, 
or  at  least  might,  be  assigned  to  him. 
Sinister  he  must  be  and  gloomy — Wag- 
ner has  amply  cared  for  that—but  he 
. may  still  be  steady  and  straightfor- 
ward of  utterance.  If  he  followed  the 
custom  of  the  period  (or  one  which  j 
endured  down  to  historic  times)  in 
taking  a woman  to  wife  against  her 
will,  he  at  least  observed  the  sacred 
obligation  of  hospitality  toward  his  , 
unwelcome  guest  for  the  space  of  a 


-chwertleite  Eimha  Bassth 

Helmwiege  . ...Editha  Flelsche- 

kiegrune  Hede  Mex 

(Jrinigerde  Dorothy  Hoff 

Itoss  weise Martha  Lichterfeld 

Conductor.  Leo  Blech. 

The  German  Opera  Company  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  last  evening 
presented  for  the  first  time  Wagner’s 
music  drama  " Die  Walkucre."  There 
was  a large  audience  present  that  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically  at  each  fall  of 
the  curtain.  " Die  Walkuere  is  the  most 
familiar  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  the  Hunding  of  Ernst  | of  thc  trilogy  of  the  " Ring  of  the  Nibel 
ing,"  and  was  the  first  of  those  music 
dramas  to  be  heard  in  New  York  near 
half  a century  ago,  as  it  was  the  first 
to  be  restored  to  the  stage  in  New  York] 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  performance  last  evening  was  onel 
of  the  better  ones  of  the  Germah  com- 1 
pany.  It  made  no  revelation  to  New 
York,  either  in  its  general  atmosphere, 
in  its  scenic  effects,  in  the  singing  and  I 
acting  of  the  several  characters  or  in  j, 
the  playing  of  the  orchestra.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  performances  of 
this  company  have  learned  not  to  expect 
much  in  the  last  named  feature  of  them. 
Mr.  Blech,  who  conducted  last- evening.  *0 
had  apparently  put  something  of  the  fen 
fear  of  God  into  his  players,  and  ob-  g 
tailed  results  from  them  that  were  in  | 
general  better  than  some  that  have  been  y. 
heard  hitherto  in  this  series;  yet  there  . 
were  minor  catastrophes  from  time  to 
time.  Mr.  Blech  once  more  showed  lr»  ^ 
power  and  authority  as  a conductor, 
his  entire  familiarity  with  the  score 
and  his  ability  to  carry  on  a perform- 
anee  of  dramatic  movement  and  varied  “ 
shades  of  expression,  sometimes  umiei  . 
difficulties.  , . . , ,v  , 

The  chief  singers  were  of  a high  de-  w 
gree  of  competence.  Mme.  Aon  del  ije 
Osten.  as  Sieglinde  showed  again  a voice 
that  has  sometimes  a celtain  roughness  - 
and  evidences  of  wear,  but  at  the  same  ■ 
time  great  power  and  one  that  lends  »• 
itself  to  dramatic  utterance  with  un-  K 
usual  effect.  Her  dramatic  skill  and  in- 
telligence  wore  a potent  clement  in  the 
first  two  acts  of  teh  drama.  I 

Mme.  Elsa  Alsen  seemed  better  casi  t 
as  Brunnhulde  than  she  has  in  some 
of  the  other  parts  in  which  she  has  ^ 
appeared  here.  She  sang  the  ^ alk>  rle  - Jc  , 
erv  without  distressful  effort:  her  an-,, 
nouncement  toSiegfrid  of  his  impending 
death  was  effectively  delivered ; ant 
there  was  at  least  a suggestion  of  tlu 
aerial  splendor  of  Motan  s daughter  Ji 
her  presence.  A , „ 

Mr.  Urlus  ns  Siegmund.  presented  * 
performance  that  some  will  re.nie“1[J1e!: 
His  singing  was  intelligent  in  Its ' modu  . 
lations  of  power  and  in  its 
esoeciallv  in  the  more  l>nc  passage*  * 
and  the  voice  had  not  a little  richness- h. 
arnl  oualitv.  except  upon  certain  vowe k 
sounds.  Which  invariably  tightened  t ti 
disagreeable  throatiness.  Mi.  Lrius  . 

acting  was  notably  effective  at  most  olje 


thSPoC^aIthPatinof  -Mr.  Schorr,  who  ha, 
previously  shown  both  voice  and  dia-| 
matic  skill.  He  gave 


fine  represen  g 


«ni*"**;  as  safiV® 

in  gen 


ight,  and  lie  was  but  exercising  his  ,:ition  of  Siegvater  in  distress.  fbre®''“ 
privilege  and  enforcing  the  prerogative  j ’ “ " f h“st  imD 

of  Fricka  when  he  attempted  to  kill  the 
enemy  of  his  race  or  tribe  or  clan  or! 
gens  next  morriing.  j 

At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  why  j 
his  deep  voice  should  always  tremble] 
like  a reed  shaken  by  the  wind. 


son  a tion  w*a  s that  of  fricka  by  Mme 

^i,i(bute  en  disUncUon3  bTbJ 
i acting  and  her  admirable  singing 


The  mounting  of  the  piece  was  w 

p;^onnrnceeUt  The°abode  .*  * 

had  the  fabiliar  ceborreal  oul  tea.  ■ 
ii...  ,1.,^  ctvnntr  onen  properi>  " . . 


What  Briinnhilde’s  voice  and  style  3 
should  be  have  been  illustrated  many  I 
times  in  the  past  better  than  they  were 
last  night,  though  there  was  much  that] 
was  excellent  in  purpose  and  effort  in  « 

Miss  Alsen’s  impersonation.  Those  j 
who  exemplified  Wagner’s  art  in  manner  j 
so  admirable  that  their  collaboration 
made  the  evening  notable  were  the 
three  artiste  whom  we  named  at  the 

outset.  There  were  some  notably  j i mVstery  connected  ran  .-i,  s. 
good  features,  also,  in  Mr.  Blech’s  I fight  and  the  apparition  of  the  g 
• ' • — I its  climax. 


t iu»  noor  s”  uiit.  , *»,  -m t , , 

• kernel-  ging.  doch  einer  Uam.  with  W 
n fill  of  the  whole  sine  oi  «'L 
i-  gut  the  sword  in  the  tree  trm  - 

iiluminated  by  % ^ lf uavorin : C 


out 
house, 
was 

fire  on  the  hearth*  in  a , . 

well  known.  The  rocky  mountaineer 
was  well  enough  depicted 
was  an  endless  panorama 
successful  clouds.  There 

> story  connected  with  Sa^iund^  • 


manner 
Maintain 

and  thenlg 
of  specisll'l 
was  mtl.r- 


Alfredo  Onlella'K  Tterltkfr'  ...  , _ 

succeeded  by  a scherzo.  Thtr 

Alfredo  Caselm.  the  ItRlinn  pianist  and  , (h0  u<]:igio  furnishes  tlio  inati 


and 
cur&tely 


j 


futurist  ” composer,  appeared  for  the 
time  this  season  yesterday  after- 
in Aeolian  Hall  as  a pianist,  lceop- 
Casella  the  composer  in  the  back- 
und.  1 towovei  widely  ho  departs 
m accepted  principles  of  beauty  In 
compositions,  he  adheres  to  them 
strictly  in  his  piano  playing.  lie  is  a 
pianist  of  great  charm  and  fine  instinct. 
His  technique  Is  delightfully  clear  and 
finished,  his  tone  delicately  colored 
Ids  tonal  and  dynamic  effects 
calculated  and  balanced. 

His  program  itself  hail  something  of 
this  fine  quality.  Haydn’s  theme  and 
variations,  two  pieces  by  Scarlatti— 
wonderful  to  relate,  they  were  edited 
neither  by  Tausig  nor  Von  JBulow.  but 
apparently  chosen  by  Casella— and  Mo- 
zart’s sonata  in  A with  the  Turkish 
march  seem  specially  grnteful  to  Mr. 
Casella’s  stvle  and  he  played  thorn  with 
a delightful  grace,  brilliancy  and  crisp- 
ness. especially  the  scintillating  pieces 
by  Scarlatti,  the  first  one  with  its  deli- 
cate suggestions  of  horns  from  elfland. 

Cesar  Franck’s  ’’  Prelude.  Choral  and 
Fugue  ” received  an  interpretation  that 
was  full  of  life  and  spirit,  if  not  of 
rich  color  and  heavy  fragrance : and  one 
that  was  beautifully  articulated  in  the 
fugue.  Mr.  Casella  played  two  pieces 
‘ ’ Modernistic  ” tendency 


which  the  work  Is  brought  to 

close. 

The  best  portions  of  tho  work  are 
those  which  develop  in  and  from  the 
adagio,  not  because  the  composer  hero 
finds  any  largo  or  fecund  idea,  but  be- 
cause her  a his  instrumental  forces 
have  opportunity  for  extended  melodic 
phraseology  with  rich  sonority.  The 
other  parts  of  tho  composition  give  the 
Impression  of  spasmodic  cfTort.  Tho 
phrases  are  broken  and  disjointed,  tho 
instrumental  voicing  often  unhappy 
and  tlio  wholo  utterance  ejaculatory. 
Once  again  a composer  who  assuredly 
has  a talent  misses  fire  because  he  pal- 
pably labors  to  grasp  an  originality 
which  does  not  como  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. The  work  was  well  played  and  1 
Mr.  Mengelberg,  as  usual,  showed  in- 
timate knowledge  of  tho  content  of  the 
music  before  him. 


tzonaurr  ns  Venus,  while  ^u- 

I Wlntchlll  •■■■■  Wolfram,  though  his  voice  , 
v,*ay  under  u certain  strain,  sang) 
“Evening  Star"  expressively  and  was. 
an  attractive  character. 

Them  hove  been  better  perform- 
ances than  this  by  the  German  com- 1 
I pane.  This  wen  much  as  the  first  one,  i 
with  Adolph  Lussmann  again  a Tann- 
:l  him  sc  r of  some  vocnl  strength,  but 
less  binoothness,  Mela  Scinemoyer  as 
Elizabeth,  with  b voice  often  pure  nnd 
j attractive,  though  not  consistently  so, 
j while  Mmo.  Iiorenz-Hoclli seller  was  )u 
rather  uneven  voice  us  Venus.  Mr. 

I Kipnis  was  an  effective  Landgrave,  with 
deep,  strong  tones,  while  Kenno  Zicg- 
ler  did  well  as  Wolfram.  Mr.  Schorr's  , 
absence  was  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Blech 
| did  his  best  with  the  orchestra,  while 
| the  Metropolitan  baton  was  i.n  the 
1 hands  of  Mr.  Bodanzky. 


1ft 


The 


HOLLMANN-BILOTTI  PROGRAM. 


Philharmonic  Again 

* * w 

The  literature  of  orchestral  music 
.■would  seem  to  be  extremely  limited,  to 


Cypress  GroveV  by  Cnstelnuovo-Tcd-  viny  Sonata,  bjr  Salnt-Saena  Heard  judge  bv  the  programs  of  the  Philhar- 
esoo.  in  which  «omethlngJvas  made  of  | „ monio  Society  at  recent  concerts.  Last 


j apparently  unpromising  elements,  and  | 
! Stravinsky’s  " Piano  Rag  Music.”  not  i 


First  Time  Here. 


| very  clever  and  inferior  to  the  Ameri-  Joseph  Hollmann.  coltist,  and  Anton  “Damnation  of  Faust 

can  commercial  product : Ravel  b tartlv  ajiottl,  pianist,  gave  a Joint  sonata  re-  ,,  . 

'harmonized  ” Vaises  Nobles  et^Sentl-  ^ ^ their  fifth  performance  since  the  ad- 


night  the  instrumental  tidbits 


from 

had 


j mentales  ” and  Debussy  s 
| Sarabarde  and  Toccata. 


Prelude  icital  at  the  Town  Hall  Tuesday  evening. 


Ethel  Leginska  Plays. 

Ethel  Leginska,  pianist,  played  to  a 
arge  and  responsive  audience  in  Car^ 
legle  Hall  last  evening.  Her  program 
ncluded  a group  by  Beethoven,  Chopin 
tnd  Bach,  which  she  played  with  goocj 
cchnique  and  some  individuality  of  in- 
erpretation.  and  four  pieces  of  her  own, 
Deluding  the  ” Cradle  Song,”  which 
,vas  well  received.  She  also  included 
idded  works  of  Ravel,  Lord  Berners, 
Soossena  and  Liszt.  /-'■ 


Paderewski  to  Receive  Degree. 

LOS  ANGELES.  Cal.,  Feb.  20.-The 
legree  of  doctor  of  laws  will  be  con- 
’erred  on  fgnace  Jan  Paderewski,  musi- 
lan  and  statesman,  by  the  University 
>f  Southern  California  here  Thursday, 
n connection  with  exercises  in  observ- 
utce  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 


“ ‘‘T  (counting  one  in  Brooklyn)  and  this 
a sonata  CNo.  2,  op.  afternoon  they  wili  be  repeated  again. 


2.  TO- 


hilharmonic  Plays 


By  IV,  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Philharmonic)  Society  gave  tho 
second  of  Its  scries  of  “educational” 

concerts  last  evening  in  Carnegio  Hall.  . , _ . , 

The  title  “ediio»Mnn-ir»  la  * 1 /‘nton  Rubinstein.  The  recttal  was  one 

tne  Utlo  educational  Is  perhaps  not  which  displayed  a great  deal  of  sym- 


The  program  contained 
especial  interest. 

123),  by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  performed 
in' America  for  the  first  time.  This  work 
was  played  In  France  a great  many 
times  from  manuscript  by  Mr.  IIoll- 
' mann  and  the  venerable  comiwscr  for 
the  benefit  of  wounded  French  soldiers. 

! Mr.  Hollmann,  after  hearing  Mr.  Bilotti, 
selected  this  young  artist  to  play  the 
piano  part. 

The  sonata. is  in  ono  of  Sai.it-Saens’s 
( happiest  moods.  The  composition  fairly 
i bubbles  with  cajpricious  melodies  of 
1 somewhat  varying  interest,  and  the  lyiic 
themes  are  decorated  and  embellished 
with  a wealth  of  variations.  A good 
deal  of  the  melodic  outline  is  borne  y 
the  piano.  The  sonata  is  in  four 
movements,  maesto*o  largamente, 
scherzo  con  variations,  romanza  and 
allegro. 

Mr.  Hollmann  gave  a careful  and  Il- 
luminating reading  of  the  new  offering, 
playing  with  clarity  and  vigor.  Mr. 
Bilotti’s  art  agahi  revealed  a sparkling 
touch  with  a sensitive  regard  for  the 
musical  qualities  of  his  subject.  "The 
program  was  one  admirably  adapted  to 
■his  consummate  finger  technic  and  true 
musicianship.  The  two  artists  also 
played  the  Mendelssohn  sonata  in  D 
major,  and  tho  sonata  in  D major  by 


vent  of  Mr.  Mengelberg  this  season 


happily  chosen,  since  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  people  who  are  not  in- 
terested In  good  music  will  be  per- 
suaded to  listen  to  it  merely  because 
it  Is  offered  to  them  at  low  prices. 
The  fact  is  that  much  good  music  can 
bo  heard  inexpensively  in  the  various 
concert  plans  now  beforo  the  public, 
not  to  mention  the  attractive  pro- 
grams presented  very'  well  by  the  or- 
chestras at  the  leading  picture  houses. 

What  seeme  more  to  tho  point  Is 
that  these  Philharmonic  concerts  pro- 
vide special  opportunities  to  students 
and  teachers,  who  can  hear  programs 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  subscription 
audiences  enjoy  and  at  a much  lower 
cost.  These  special  concerts  are  in 
cvei-y  respect,  except  tho  presence  of 
diatingulshd  soloists,  the  same  'as 
those  given  on  Thursday  evenings  and 
Friday  afternoons.  They  are  made 
possible  by  tho  existence  of  a subsidy 
to  pay  the  necessary  fexpenses,  which 
aro  greatly  lessened  by  the  generosity 
of  the  eminent  conductor,  William 
Mengelberg,  in  giving  his  services 
without  a fee. 

The  program  was  that  which  will 
be  repeated  at  the  subscription  concert 
. of  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  might 
'*  have  been  regarded  a3  a public  re- 
hearsal of  the  old  fashioned  kind.  It 
was  a delightful  program,  embracing 
not  only  tho  novelty  to  be  given  this 
evening  and  to-morrow,  namely, 
Schrekei-’s  chamber  symphony,  but 
also  important  music  by  Schumann, 
Tschaikowsky  and  Bferlloz. 

Schreker’s  chamber  symphony  was 
:omposed  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  staff 
of  the  Vienna  Academy  in  Deoember, 
1916.  It  is  written  for  “seven  wind  in- 
struments, eleven  strings,  harp,  celesta, 
varmonlum,  piano,  tympanl  and  per- 
mission.” But  as  at  present  constituted 
he  work  demands  an  even  more  for- 
nidable  array  of  instrumental  forces. 
Che  entire  body  of  Philharmonic 
itrings  was  used  last  evening. 

The  "Kammersym phonic"  is  in  one 
movement,  though  of  course  with  the 
iustomary  succession  of  contrasting 
sections.  There  is  a slow  introduction 


pathy  and  accord  between  the  two  ar- 
tists and  the  results  were  naturally  en- 
joyable. 


L 

ha 


Kival  ‘Tannhausers' 


Any  one  anxious  to  hear  “Tann- 
auser”  had  ample  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  desire  last  night.  It  was 
the  third  “Tannhauser”  of  the  season 
at  the  Metropolitan,  while  the  German 
singers  of  the  Wagnerian  Festival  were 
giving  their  second  performance  of  the 
same  work  at  the  Manhattan.  There 
were,  however,  quite  enough  lovers  of 
jthe  opera  to  go  around,  as  both  houses 
had  full-sized  audiences. 

There  were  various  differences  be- 
tween “Tannhauser”  in  the  presumably 
‘echt  deutsch”  rendering  at  the  Man- 
ktan  and  the  somewhat  more  elab- 
e performance  further  north.  The 
opolitan,  as  before,  used  the  Paris 
ion  of  1861,  with  its  overture  slid- 
_•  into  the  prolonged  Bacchanale, 
while  Mr.  Blech,  following  the  older 
version,  brought  his  overture  to  its 
familiar  close  (with  much  applause). 
Then,  after  a few  paces  by  a few 
nymphs,  Tannhauser  began  his  plea  to 
leave  the  Venusberg  forthwith.  So, 
while  the  Manhattan  performance  be- 
gan some  eight  minutes  sooner,  Tann- 
hauser emerged  before  the  Wartburg 
some  twenty  minutes  before  hi3  Metro- 
politan counterpart.  The  difference  of 
time  was  lessened  in  the  next  act,  Mr. 
Blech  leading  3 ! >nger  contest  of  song. 
The  total  length  of  the  two  perform-  j 
ances  was  about  the  same,  perhaps  a 
little  longer  at  the  Metropolitan. 

For  smoothness  of  ensemble  and 


Within  a period  of  ten  days  or  so 
the  "Eroica”  symphony  of  Beethoven 
was  played  four  times.  Schumann  s 
overture  to  “Manfred,  which  was 
played  at  an  “educational”  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening,  was  repeated  last 
night,  and  so  was  Schreker’s  “Cham- 
her  Symphony.”  ...  I 

These  repetitions  are  easily  justifi- 
able; the  first  because  of  its  profound  j 
and  introspective  beauty  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  permitted  to  j 
become  hackneyed;  the  second,  because  * 
the  composition  IB  new  and  of  a char- 
acter not  to  be  appreciated  from  a 
single  hearing. 

Of  many  new  products  from  the  so- 
called  “progressists”  of  to-day  it  is 
easily  the  one  which  challenges  the 
most  respect  for  its  contents,  its 
structure,  its  arresting  mood  and  its 
beautiful  orchestration.  It  is  novel 
j but  unique  in  that  unlike  the  noyel- 
i ties  which  have  come  to  us  of  late 
j from  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  even 
Great  Britain  it  gives  no  offence  to  the 
ear  while  it  does  invite,  even  compel, 
attention  for  its  thorough  musician- 
ship.  If  we  could  do  so  without  dis- 
respect or  irreverence  we  should  say 
of  it  as  Beethoven  said  of  the  priestly 
benediction  which  he  once  begged  of 
Abbe  Stadler-Helft’s  “Nix,  schad « 
nix!”  (If  ’twill  do  no  good,  twill  do 
no  harm.)  With  all  its  complexities 
of  orchestration  and  intertwined 
themes,  it  is  clear  and  logical  in 
structure.  . 

it  won  a large  measure  of  interest 
and  gave  a large  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment to  serious-minded  cognoscenti 
last  night  and  made  us  speculate 
whether  it  would  not  give  a larger 
measure  if  played  by  the  twenty-three 
instruments  which  the  composer  pre- 
scribed  for  it  and  in  a smaller  room. 

Erna  Rubinstein  played  Vieuxtemps  s 
violin  concerto  in  D minor  (which  she 
will  repeat  on  Sunday  afternoon)  in  a 
large  style  (and  perhaps  at  times  too 
vigorous  a manner)  and  garnered  a 
big  guerdon  of  applause  after  the  fine 
slow  movement,  “■  ”” 


Werrenrath  and 


Graveure 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Two  barytones  gave  song  recitals  j 
yesterday  afternoon.  In  Carnegie  Hall  j 
Relnald  Werrenath.  celebrated  the  1 
birthday  of  Washington  by  singing  j 
to  a large  audience.  At  the  same  hour , 
Louis  Graveure,  whose  personal  in- 
terest in  the  first  President  of  these 
United  States  might  fairly  be  regarded 
as  indirect,  held  the  attention  of  a 
goodly  assemblage  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
f ^ Both  singers  undoubtedly  pleased  their 


quality  of  performance  by  orchestral, 
and  chorus,  the  palm  was  the  Metro- 
politan’s, Venus  had  a vaster  grotto 
at  t’ne  Metropolitan,  with  a somewhat 
mysterious,  purplish  haze.  The  two 
Wartburg  scenes  were  much  alike.  The 
Metropolitan  had  a steeper  hill,  higher 
eminences  on  either  side,  and  an  extra 
hill  in  the  rear,  but,  as  before,  changed 
the  scene  to  some  extent,  especially 
the  trees  in  the  last  act.  These  seemed 
of  quite  a different  species.  Nor  should 
the  Metropolitan's  horses  and  barking 
dogs  of  the  first  act  be  forgotten,  while 
the  two  Halls  of  Song  were  largely 
similar.  The  Metropolitan  had  its 
usual  cast,  with  Mme.  Jcritza  an  ap- 
pealing Elizabeth,  both  in  appearance 


followed  by  a.  rather  strenuous  allegTO.'j  ant*  J.n  VCJ'C<?*  Mr.  Tauchcr  in  fair  voice 

ar  15  *"  •***•  — «* 


hearers.  There  could  be  no  question 
about  that,  hut  it  is  the  sort  of  thin’g 
that  musical  performers  desire  much 
to  see  recorded  in  the  public  prints. 

An  essay  of  considerable  propor- 
tions could  be  written  on  the  fact  that 
at  this  day  among  the  voices  of  men 
the  barytone  claims  the  foremost 
place  as  a musical  instrument  to  be 
used  in  the  interpretation  of  text.  In 
the  “golden  age  of  bel  canto”  this 
voice  was  much  neglected.  The  world 
prostrated  itself  at  the  feet  of  ab- 
normal creatures  called  male  so- 
pranos, tall  and  often  fat  gentlemen 
who  warbled  with  the  voices  of  over- 


grown church  choir  boys,  and  who  en- 
joyed the  ecstatic  admiration  of  mi- 
lady nnd  tho  petulant  detestation!  ol 
milord. 

But  that  was  in  a period  when  the 
Interpretation  of  text  played  but  a 
small  part  in  tho  pompous,  pretentious 
and  utterly  artificial  lyric  drama.  The 
.modern  song  was  not  yet  born  and  the 
j recital  was  yet  beyond  conception. 
When  Mozart  wrote  “Das  Veilchen” 
and  paved  the  way  for  Schubert,  vocal 
j art  was  forced  into  tho  modern  path. 
Mozart  himself  gave  the  world  tho 
first  great  barytone  role  in  opera — 
Don  Giovanni.  And  so,  in  the  slow 
but  certain  process  of  time,  the  world 
arrived  at  a new  conception  of  sing- 
ing, one  which  substituted  for  the  bell 
/ ringer’s  beauties  of  the  golden  age 
ihe  expression  of  human  passions 
throughout  their  tremendous  range. 
And  the  world  has  learned  that  the 
male  voice  which  possesses  the  widest 
powers  of  expression  is  not  the  ring- 
, ing  tenor  nor  the  profound  bass,  but 
the  medium  and  commonest  voice 
among  men,  the  barytone. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath  and  Mr.  Graveure  are  in  the 
forefront,  of  recital  artists.  Each  has 
a beautiful  barytohe  voice,  each  has  a 
subtle,  elegant,  finished  and  richly 
colored  delivery,  each  has  imagination. 


each  has  communicative  power,  each 
has  command  of  the  pronunciation  of 


text.  Mr.  Werrenrath’s  program  yep- 
lerday  was  liberal.  It  began  with  a 
bit  of  Mozart’s  “Marriage  of  Figaro” 
and  continued  with  a group  of  Ger- 
man lieder.  There  was  a group  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  lyrics  and  then  three 
numbers  by  Deems  Taylor.  The  final 
group  was  made  of  four  Kipling  set- 
tings Edward  German's  “Rolling 
Down  to  Rio,”  Oley  Speaks’s  “Road 
to  Mandalay,”  Arthur  Whiting’s 
“Fuzzy  Wuzzy”  and  Walter  Dam- 
rosch’s  “Danny  Deever.” 

Mr.  Graveure’s  list  was  quite  dif- 
ferently planned,  for  it  began  with 
modern  lieder  by  ' Schoenberg,  Jar- 
naoh,  Pataky,  Pfitzner  and  Strauss.  1 
Then  came  what  the  singer  designated 
American  folk  songs,  which  meant 
early  California  Spanish,  some  Cruole  I 
numbers  from  Louisiana  and  a negro 
spiritual.  Some  French  songs  and  a 1 
miscellaneous  group  completed  a pro-  i 
gram  which  was  admirable.  But  this  I 
has  to  be  said  every  time  Mr.  Gra- 
veure gives  a recital  As  a program 
maker  he  has  earned  real  distinction. 
His  audience  seemet  yesterday  to  be  | 
hungry  for  more. 


-- 


By  Deems  Taylor 


LOLlts  GRAVEURE.  • 
(Reprint ad  tr&Hv  7r-*tcr<kr!fr  late 
aim 

One  felt  a vague  sense  of— well, 
not  loss,  exactly— absence,  perhaps,  at 
Louis  Graveure’s  song  recital  in  Aeo- 
lian Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Some- 
thing was  missing,  and  after  long  I 
pondering  we  realized  what  It  was.  I 
Mr.  Graveure  had  dared  to  make  up  a I 
New  York  song  recital  program  with- 1 
out  Including  a single  aria  from  f He  1 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  It  I 
was  quite  the  most  revolutionary  de- 1 
partitre  of  the  season — and  one  of  the! 
most  refreshing.  y 

He  presented  a list  that  was  Inter-  j 
esting  throughout  in  material  as  well  I 
as  arrangement,  beginning  with  a I 
group  of  modern  German  songs  byl 
j Schoenberg,  Jarnach,  Pataky,  Pfitz-  J 
ner  and  Strauss.  The  Schoenberg  1 
offering,  “Dank,”  was  evidently  a 
very  early  work  for  It  was  well  made.  I 
mtirely  harmless,  and,  It  must  be  r 
confessed,  not  particularly  dlstln- 1 
gulshed  song  such  as  any  young  com- 1 
poser  might  write  who  knew  his 
Bra.hm;  and  Hugo  Wclf. 

The  Pfitzner  song,  “Die  SMJle  . 
Stadt,”  a lovely  bit  of  quiet  mood 
painting,  was  the  best  of  the  group, 
and  Mr.  Graveure  sang  it  beautifully. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  mezza  voce  sing- 
ing, which  he  does  with  consummate 
artistry  and  in  which  his  voice  loses  j 
I all  trace  of  the  slight  metallic  tinge 
that  sometimes  shows  In  his  fullerl 
tones.  He  rather  overdid  the  effeetj 
1 yesterday  afternoon,  however,  for 
i three  mezza  voce  songs  in  a row  low- 1 
ered  the  vitality  of  his  audience  to  1] 
I point  from  which  Strauss's  “O  Suessm 

...  __  aKU  lift,  if  M 


E 


| His  second  group,  American  folk- 
! sonSs>  included  an  early  Spanish- 

. PnHfnmi'in  i . 


Mr!  Bender  made  the  lay  Hcrrrnann! 
surprisingly  effective,  :uid  Mr.  White- 
hill,  though  he  seemed  vocally  mis- 
cast, made  Wolfram  much  more 
i)f  a vital  and  arresting  figure  than 


Californian  an,  early  Spanish- 1 -a0  usually  appears.  Mr.  Bodanzky 

Cert.  J do  H J ^ ar'™d  by.  inducted  well. 

jii  tunic  Moss,  a new  Negro  spiritual, | 

I Stay  in  de  Field,  o Warrior!”  by! 

I Humphrey  Mitchell,  and  three  ' 


contrasts,  boiled  and  surged  under 
her  able  fingers  and  brought  enthu- 
siastic applause.  Miss  Nash  lias  the. 
intelligence  to  construct  a good  pro- 
gram; she  would  have  the  talent  and 
technique  to  make  charming  even  a 
poor  one. 


* — - — «.iiu  uireo  fas- 
, emating  ballads  from  Louisiana,  ar- 
ranged by  Nina  Monroe  and  Kurt 
I Schindler.  Mr.  Graveuro  sang  the 
spiritual  with  fine  zeal  and  tonal 
beauty,  although  his  Negro  dialect 
would  have  admitted  him  to  the 
1 Harvard  freshman  dormitory  without 
; suspicion. 

In  the  Louisiana  songs,  however 
which  w-ere  French  rather  than 
N'egro  in  mood,  lie  was  delightful, 
particularly  so  in  the  fetching  ‘'Ma- 
rianne's Loves”  and  a tiny  lullaby 
oncerning  crocodies'  songs  and  other 
delights  of  infancy.  ■ 

The  remainder  of  his  program 
j comprised  a French  group  by  De- 
■ Missy;  Saint-Saens,  Ravel  and 
[ j Chausson  and  five  songs  in  English 
that  ranged  from  Eastliope  Martin's 
i-asej  s Concertina”  to  Moussorg- 
sky's  ‘'Hopalc.”  After  them  .he 
deluge  of  encores  demanded  by  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  Arpud  Sandor,  a 
pianist  new  to  New  York,  played  his 
accompaniments  with  exceptional 
stylo  and  clarity.  v 


By  Deems  Taylor 


I'Frji'iiifrd  frnm 

ediliiwi.) 

j it  was  interesting  to  go  back-  to  the 
' Metropolitan  “Tannliaeuser  last 
! night  after  seeing  the  work  done  by 
I the  German  company,  at  the  ManUnt- 
j tan.  Neither  is  the  world’s  perfect 
I production,  but  the  Metropolitan  ver- 
! sion  is  by  far  the  better  one- 
| It  is  better  because  it  (ills  the  eye 
better,  and  lias  a singing  actress  of 
I extraordinary  beauty  and  magnetism 
j to  make  the  j-ole  of  Elizabeth  signlfl- 
j cant.  And  ‘'Tannhaeuser”  needs  all 
' the  help  it  can  get.  Despite  the 
famous  tunes  in  the  scoie-rto  say 
nothing  of  the  bacchanale — it  stems 
the  least  vital  of  WagDer’s  dramas, 
i It  is  a curious  jumble  of  good  old- 
fashioned  Meyerbeerian  arias  and 
choruses,  interspersed  with  vocal 
narratives  and  duologues  that  fore- 
shadow “The  Ring”  and  "Tristan. 

One  hears  the  germ  of  i!io  leltmotive 
system— -hut  only  the  germ.  The  mo- 
tives are  not  developed  sufficiently 
to  give  the  score  much  coherence. 
What  there  is  is  furnished  by  the 
frankly  tuneful  elements. 

What  makes  - "Tannhaeuser”  Im- 
portant at  the  Metropolitan  Is  prima- 
rily the  wonderful  Elizabeth  of 
Maria  Jeritza.  In  some  ways  it  is  one 
of  her  finest  achievements,  for  she 
creates  it  out  of  such  difficult  ma- 
terial. She  Is  confronted  with  a role 
about  as  exciting  as  Agnes  in  “David 
Coppcrfield” — the  good  girl  who  suf- 
fers in  comparative  silence — and  by 
the  virtue  of  beautiful  and  subtle  act- 
ing, coupled  with  her  heaven-sent 
gift  of  suggesting  reality,  makes  of  it 
a creature  of  passionate  innocence, 
charm  and  overwhelming  pathos. 

Most  Elizabeths  one  sees  are  too 
naive  and  too  nun-like  to  make  Tann- 
haeuser’s  love  for  them  credible. 
Jcritza's  is  a woman,  young,  beau- ; 
tlful,  and  human;  a woman  un- 1 
awakened,  perhaps,  but  waiting! 
eagerly,  if  only  half  consciously,  for 
; the  lover  whose  touch  shall  kindle  her 
to  flame.  When  she  stands  shielding 
the  cowering  minstrel  in  Hall  of  Song, 

! facing  the  angry  and  horrified 
: knights,  her  *'I  loved  hUn”  .has  the 
! nride  and  divine  shams  of  a woman 
i who  has  stripped  her  soul  hare  for 
I love’s  sake. 

Vocally,  Mme.  Jeritza  is  at  her 
(best  in  the  part.  She  sang  the  sus- 
tained phrases  of  "Dtch,  Teure  Haile” 
'last  night  with  a beauty  and  steadl- 
jness  of  tone  that  belied  her  reputed 
inability  to  sing  legato  successfully. 
Mr.  Taucher’s  Tannhaeuser  is  much 


j ‘RHEINGOLD’  SUNG  AGAIN. 

American  Orchestra  Plays  “ The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  on  Holiday. 

With  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
for  a holiday  prelude,  Wagner’s] 
“ Rhelngold,”  Itself  a prelude  In  turn; 
to  today’s  “ Y/alkuere,"  was  sung  a sec- 
ond time  at  the  Manhattan's  special 
matinee  yesterday.  The  audience  was 
large,  the  entire  standing  space  crowd- 
ed, while  all  present  stood  up  at  the 
first  notes  of  the  national  air.  The 
visiting  German  company's  American 
orchestra  has  come  in  for  hard  words] 
more  than  once  In  the  two  weeks  thus 
far,  and  the  men  evidently  enjoyed  their, 
moment  in  the  limelight  and  applause] 
In  honor  of  Washington’s  Birthday. 

Friedrich  Schorr  of  the  German  bari- 
tones, was  a new  Wotan  in  the  two- 
hour  dramatic  prelude  to  " The  Ring  of 
the  Nibelung.”  His  voice  has  been  much 
praised;  It  was  fairly  magnificent  In 
this  rich  score,  and  its  thrill  was  not  to 
be  explained  merely  by  the  Manhattan’s 
magical  acoustics.  The  modest  Paul 
Schwarz  shone  again  gmong  the  Norse 
gods  as  the  flame-darting  Loge. 

Desider  Zador,  whose  illness  nearly 
canceled  " Rhelngold  ” last  week,  made 
his  appearance  as  the  dwarf,  Alberlch. 
It  was  his  rdle,  sung  by  Gustav 
Schuetzendorf,  that  had  saved  the  show 
the  other  day  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Metropolitan.  Mme.  Metzger,  this 
time  made  visible  as  Erda,  was  again 
among  the  goddesses,  and  Mr.  Moerike 
conducted. 

Last  night  *'  Lohengrin  was  repeat- 
ed, a “ last  time  ” unless  the  proposed 
fourth  week  shall  be  added  to  the  series 
In  March.  Among  the  singers.  Aimes. 
Roseler  and  Alsen,  Messrs.  Hutt  and 
Kipnis  were  changes  from  a previous 
cast,  as  was  the  conductor,  Mr.  Gottlieb. 
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GALU-CURCi’S  FAREWELL. 


Singer  Long  Applauded  at  End  of 
‘Boheme' — Bori  in  ‘Anima  Allegra.' 

Mme.  Galli-Curci’s  farewell  in  “ Bo-  , 
heme  ” and  Miss  Bori’s  second  appear-  ; 
ance  in  the  new  “Anima  Allegra  ” sup-  j 
plied  the  post-holiday  doublet  at  the  J 
Metropolitan  yesterday  in  the  opera  I 
season’s  most  crowded  week.  The  mat- 
inee,  a benefit  for  the  Fifth  Avenue  f 
Hospital,  had  one  change  of  cast.  Mr.  i 
Harrold  singing  Rodolfo  in  place  of  ‘ 
Chnmlee,  who  was  ill. 

•Galli-Curci  as  Mimi  added  to  her  list  ! 
on  ‘Broadway  a light  and  charming  || 
part  which  site  had  sung  once  in  the  j 
i ’hicago  company's  visits  at  the  Lex-  I 
lngton.  At  the  close  of  the  little  opera 
the  house  stood  long  applauding  her, 
tlie  singer  and  audience  waving  hands 
and  calling  " Goodby.” 

Bori  as  the  “ happy  heart  ” of  an  old 
Spanish  home  in  Vittadini’s  opera  sang 
to  another  full  house  last  evening.  The 
cast  was  that  of  last  week's  premiere, 
and  the  performance  again  one  of  high 
spirits  and  humor.  It  was  a coinci- 
dence. indeed,  that  brought  two  such 
gossamer  lyric  dramas  to  the  same  stage 
in  one  day. 


ITALIAN  OPERAS  ON  HOLIDAY 

* Aida,’  * Cavallerla  ’ and  * PagllaccI  ’ 
Sung  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Italy’s  three  top  favorites,  a matinee 
“ Aida  ” and  an  evening  double  bill  of 
" Cavallerla  ” and  " PagllaccI  ” filled 
the  Metropolitan  to  its  limit  yesterday, 
half  the  day  and  half  the  night,  to  the 
tune  of  a possible  $25,000.  double  ca- 
pacity. In  Verdi’s  opera  appeared  the 
Misses  Peralta,  and  Gordon.  Messrs. 
Martinelli,  Dpnlse.  Rothier  and  Edmund 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 
The  evening  brought  Ponselle,  Perinl. 
Anthony,  Laurl-Volpi  and  Plcco  in  Mas- 
cagni's melodrama,  led  by  Moranzoni 
again.  Mr.  Scottl  sang  the  prologue  to 
Leoncavello's  final  thriller,  with  Reth- 
berg  and  Salazar  as  Its  tragic  pro- 
tagonists and  Papi  at  the  baton. 

The  Metropolitan  also  is  giving  mat- 
inees in  daily  profusion,  this  afternoon’s 
of  ( event  being  the  season’s  farewell  of 
GalU-Curel,  so  far  as  opera  is  concerned, 
and  the  incidental  addition  to  her 
repertory  of  a popular  r61e,  Mimi,  in 
Puccini's  " La  BohJrne.”  Today’s  per- 
formance Is  a benefit  for  the  Fifth  Ave- 
mie  Hospital,  and  a star  cast  includes 
also  Chamlee,  De  Luca  and  Mardones 
among  the  Bohemians. 


Alfred  Cortot’s  Composite  Recital. 

Alfred  Cortot,  the  French  pianist,  i 
gave  a composite  recital  last  evening  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  playing  or  listening  by  ! 
turns  in  solo  numbers,  and  accompany- 
ing his  own  solo  “ records  ” in  works  for 
two  pianos  or  for  piano  with  an  orches- 
tra represented  by  the  second  instru- 
ment. Here  was  another  of  those 
glimpses  into  America’s  ” music  of  the 
future”  multiplied  by  mechanical 
means,  in  which  of  late  ' the  public  in- 
terest has  followed  that  of  the  keen 
musicians  themselves.  Mr.  Cortot  s| 

seven  selection,  included  a Chopin 
polonaise.  Liszt’s  Camp! areUtt. 

Franck’s  larger  SymphonlcA^ria 
tlons  ” and  Saint-Saens  s two-piano , 
variations  on  a theme  of  Beethoven. 

. , - -t.  t 67^ 

Frances  Nash  offered  a co  or 
piano  program,  played  in  a fres 
spontaneous  way,  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  Nash  has  a 
way  of  touching  up  her  material  so 


Helen  Teschner  Tas,  Violinist,  Plays  ; 

Helen  Teschner  Tas  played  violin  com-  ! 

, positions  by  Mozart.  Tartini.  Bach,  ] 
Saminsky,  Wliithorne.  Pfizer,  Grasse  and  I 
Wieniawski  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hal!.  1 
An  audience  of  good  size  recalled  her 
aftf*r,rttch  appearance.  She  played  the 
frequently  heard  * Devil’s  Trill  ” sonata 
by  Tartini,  producing  an  even,  warm 
tenc  through  the  difficult  passages., 
Michael  Raucheisen  played  the  accom- 
paniments in  a skillful  manner  and  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself  In  the 
Mozart  sonata  in  F major. 

By  Henry  T.  Finck 

“If  Richard,  let  It  ha  Wagner;  if 
Strauss,  let  it  be  Johann,”  used  to  be 
the  slogan  in  Germany  of  those  who 
did  not  like  Richard  Strauss.  It  was 
yesterday's  slogan  at  the  Manhattan  > 
Opera  House,  where  Richard  Wag-  ' 
ner's  "Walkure”  was  sung  in  the  af-  1 
ternoon  and  Johann  Strauss's  "Fleder- 1 
maus"  in  the  evening. 

It  was  the  second  festival  perform- 
ance of  the  ’’VValkiire”  and,  under 
the  inspiring  b&ton  of  Leo  Blech,  it  j 
went  even  better  than  the  first,  thus] 
arousing  pleasant  anticipations  of 
good  things  to  come  next  week  when; 
“Siegfried”  and  “Gotterdammerung” 
will  be  added  to  the  list._  There  was  a 
new 
seems 


writing.  Tf  _ _ __ 

concerto  should  not  be  heard  here  wi 
the  orchestral  accompaniment. 

The  Intermezzo  Is  a singularly  beauti- 
ful movement,  full  of  fancy  and  of  an 
original  melodic  turn  and  written  with 
great  effectiveness  for  the  Instrument ; 
not  as  a pianist  might  write  for  the 
violin.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
It  was  played  by  Mr.  Kreleler  In  a way 
that  realized  Its  full  value.  Handel's 
sonata  in  D major  opened  the  program 
and  was  followed  by  Bruch's  ” Scotch 
I Fantasie  " and  shorter  pieces  of  Saint- 
| Saens  and  Krelsler.  The  violinist's 
” Serenade  dti  Polichinelle  ” had  to  be 
repeated  before  the  audience  would  let 
him  proceed,  Carl  Lamson’s  accompani- 
ments were  of  their  usual  excellence. 

Ml.s  Novara’s  Chopin  Recital. 

Mme.  Gulmar  Kovaes  had  at  her  sec- 
ond recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon as  large  an  audience  as  the  hall 
would  hold,  an  audience  that  found  her 
playing  absorbingly  interesting.  Her 
program  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
music  of  Chopin,  music  which  she  plays 
with  especial  charm,  with  something  of 
the  magical  touch  that  summons  from 
the  music  its  essential  spirit.  The  beauty 
and  delicate  color  of  her  tone,  singing 
quality  of  her  melodic  line,  the  accent, 
the  quality  of  her  ” rubato"— perhaps 
a little  overdone  at  certain  points  yes- 
terday. dwelt  on  to  the  retardation  of 
the  rhythmic  flow— give  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Chopin  a singular  value. 

Her  program  included  the  Fantasie  in 
F minor,  the  Sonata  in  B flat  minor, 
with  the  Funeral  March,  and  a group  of 
fom-  preludes— three  etudes,  the  Im- 
promptu in  F sharp,  a mazurka  and  the 
Scherzo  in  C sharp. 


An  interesting  recital,  though  not 
one  of  entire  perfection,  was  Guiomar 
Novtes’s  second  of  the  season,  given 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall, » 
with  a program  devoted  entirely  to  ^ 
Chopin.  The  F minor  Fantaisie,  Op.  E 
10,  and  the  Sonata,  Op.  35,  were  the  l 
principal  numbers,  with  various  Prel-  t 
udes  and  Etudes,  a Mazurka  and  Im- 
promptu, and  the  C sharp  minor 
Scherzo  to  follow.  It  was  a recital 
oi  contradictions;  the  Brazilian 
pianist  played  with  color,  copious  feel 

ing  and  fiery  tern * 

tunes  it  seemed  o 
were  periods  of 
technique  and  others 
wrong  notes.  The  tirs 
the  sonata  had 


but  at 
ighted.  There 
ighly  brilliant 
not  without 
movement  of 
vigorous,  emotional 


th 


performance; 
heaviness  in  the 


then 


certain 

. part  of  the 

scherzo,  but  there  was ■ e^«,»«rc,hn 
the  latter  part  of  the  funeral  march, 
and  furious  speed  in  the  finate.  Therft 
was  good  F'.aytaC  end  ^ss  food  in 
nreludes,  but  some  marked  wi  t a 
exceptional  delicacy  and . charm, whfie 
the  closing  C sharp  minor  bcherzo 
lad  another  emotional,  vigorous  per- 
formance. There  was  a large  audien  .e 
to  demand  and  receive  encores. 

Program  Well  Proportioned 

The  City  Symphony  0rche®V!frd  "list 
Dirk  Foch’s  leadership  was  heard  last 
night  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  a program 
aife'v  proportioned  for  freshnws  ofl 
melody  and  brilliant  ana  animated  sub- 

, — - “ 4ects  For  an  opening  number 

He  added  to  the  list.  There  was  a ?~s»lnative  charm  of  Webers  Over- 

Wotan.  Friedrich  Plaschke.  who  t o “Oberon”  was  effectively  em- 

s to  have  the  Bayreuth  traditions  nhasized.  Then  the  Schumann  Gon- 

as  part  of  his  excellent  make-up;  and  -Ii-tr  for  piano  in  A Minor  was  offered, 

the  management  further  revealed  its  Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer  as  ,h 

resources  by  having  a second  com-  1 she  olaved  with  spirited  ana 

potent  Briinnhilde  in  Mme.  Lorentz- 
Hollaender  and  a second  Fricka.  Jes- 
syka  Koettriek,  who  has  been  ad- 
mired In  other  roles,  too.  Otherwise 
the  cast  was  as  before,  and  the  audi- 
ence again  had  occasion  to  admire  the 
genuine  “outing”  atmosphere  oi  this 
exhilarating  opera,  which  will  he 
heard  again  next  Tuesday  evening  for 
the  last  time. 

In  the  evening  the  merry  “Fleder- 
nvuns”  again  enchanted  ft  large  audi- 
ence with  its  champagne-like  music 
and  amused  everybody  with  its  cham- 
pagne-inspired jokes,  which  would 
make  oven  Anderson  and  Volstead 
laugh. 

u zf 

! 1 By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


the  same  as  Mr.  Lussmann’s  at  the  Franck’s  prelude  and  chorale, 

Manhattan— a conventional  perform-;  ‘ , neard  many  times  this  season, 
ance  that  is  neither  impressive  nor  ,ei  y 'forI,.ianC(;  0f  it  had  more  joy 
\-r  ry  bad.  Mr.  Tauclier  made  more  of  “or  I d lnto  this  melodic 

I ^hc  roTe  last  night  than  he  has  mede  th»ls  T*  'gave  it  a sublimated 
' of  Siegmund  or  Tristan,  although  ills  and  left  a grateful  impres- 

i upper  voice  still  locked  thq  power  the  the  listening  'ears, 

role  calls  for.  He  struck  some  ex-  sion  sh0  played  three  Debussy 
ecedingly  effective  poses,  but  spoiled  rather  more  deft  in  execu- 

t :,em  by  jerky  ,and  ill-plannetl  ges-  the  Franck,  especially  the 

“Minstrels,"  which  was  keenly  worked 
and  imbued  with  considerate 
•kle.  An  Albeniz  morsel,  El  Ai 


out 
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Fritz  KreUler’s  Recital. 

Carnegie  Hall  was  sold  out  a month 
In  advance  and  even  its  stage  was 
crowded  yesterday  for  the  third  appear- 
ance there  of  Fritz  Krelsler.  He  was 
enthusiastically  greeted  ajad  »Wa"df0 
afrer  each  number  but  he  rerusea 
nlav  encores  until  he  had  iinisnea 
program.0  Then,  though  some  of  the 
lirrhtR  were  turned  otf  ari®r 
added  pieces,  his  hearers  refused  to 
leave  their  scats  until  he  had  player 

°Ttew?saSn  afternoon  of  musical  delight 
such  as  can  be  furnished  only  by  a 
musician  of  the  technical  perfection, 
plastic  tonal  beauty  ^ossessfs’ 

Onc°of  the*1  most  interesting  pie^upon 

from  "the^ vtoltn  concerto  of  Ernest  Scheb 

entirety  o few  years  ago.  but  nas  not 
been  heard  since.  Such  a Pie^  ne^es- 

for  brilliant  arid  picturesque  orchestral 


\ 


soloist.  She  played  with  spirited  and  ft 

pressive  nieiod.es  and  the^rioh^har- 

^ntributed  pleasant  moments  in  this.  _ 
r,Br*;cularlv  the  wood  winds  end  cer 
tain  smooth  ’cello  phrases. 

to  touch  theTPeaknOf  thenar  ^ 

|^.\!nso°nhyearthy  sisra 

the  large  audience. 

Stndents  Give  Concert  , 

There  was  plenty  of  variety  in  the  • 
inere  students’  concert  of  the  , 

Institute  of  Musical  Art  yesterday  t 
evening  at  Aeolian  Hall,  orchestral  In-  | 
» vocal  The  orchestra  i 

strumt-ntai  f 'pranic  Bamrosch  t 

>aternl?ntv  to  do  w-ith  Beethoven’s  , 
wtghth  Symphony  and  Berlioz’s  “Ben-  I 
-enuto  Cellini.”  It  did  not  play  a|-  r 
wavs  with  professional  smoothness,  but 
<rate  a vigorous,  sonorous  and  general- 
, iY  creditabla  performance:  U also  of- 

fered  Liszt’s  A flat  major  pianofortt 
concerto,  well  played  br  Jenny  Sed; 
man,  and  part  of  the  Lalo  violoncellc 
concerto,  with  Milton  Prin*  as  solo- 
;st  The  chorus  of  the  institute  wa;r 
heard  with  the  orchestra  in  Orhe  . 
~raven's  “Abend  auf  Golgotha.  Dth*’ 
soloists  were  Murella  Cianci  ln^  th* 
Rossini  aria,  “Una  voce  poeo  fa,  anc 
Jeanette  Glass  in  Narravnik  a Russia! 
Fantasie  for  pianoforte.  The  whol* 
-,vas  warmly  received  by  a capacity  au- 
dience of  friends  and  relatives. 

Meanwhile  a largely  Spanish  audi- 
ence filled  Town  Hal!  to  cheer  a pro- 
gram of  many  kinds  of  music  by  then 
compatriots — dancing,  guitar  playing 
and  singing  by  Asterio  rornandez  : 
tenor;  Felipe  Muniz,  harytona;  Pilai 
Arcos  and  Conchita  Piqucr. 

>.Xg 
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Iter  fly”  and  “Faust 
Day  8 Bill  at  Metropolitan. 
With  Germans  in  “Tris- 
tan,'  ’‘Flying  Dutchman'' 

'«din.!'r,i  *rmn  !.r.,,wioF.-  e,t77>»«.;- 

Four  more  operas  yesterday  by  the 
Hard-working  companies  at  oithor 
iouhc  closed  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
noat  copious  week  of  opera  of  the 
’••son.  one  of  eighteen  performances 
including  '‘Die  Fledermaus”),  and  yet, 
is  a rule,  there  were  plenty  of  people 
o go  and  hear  them.  It  was  "Foust” 
n the  afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan, 
vith  Mr.  Mnrtinolli  serving  as  tho  hero 
nstead  of  Edward  Johnson — a credi-  : 
able  service,  through  his  voice  did  not 
ieem  at  its  strongest— while  lime,  Alda 
vus  Marguerite  and  Mr.  Rothier  a 
Hcphistophole3  of  somber  attire.  Mr.  i 
Jonisc  was  the  Valentin,  with  Mmes. 
Jc.ossy  and  Howard  and  Mr.  Ananian 
n c^her  parts,  and  Mr.  Hasselmana 
:onducting. 

Delia  Reinhardt  was  to  have 
nade  her  first  appearance  in  the  title 
ole  oi  Madama  Butterfly"  in  the  eve- 
nng,  but  a relapse  of  the  same  illness 
hat  had  blocked  two  previously  an- 
lounced  appearances  caused  a substi- 
, n ,,ond  •t^'e  American  debut  of 
^halia  Sabanieva,  a young  soprano  of 
ireek  birth  and  Russian  training,  in 
ho  part.  Her  performance  was  gea- 
rally  satisfactory.  She  was  a piquant, 
ttractive  Butterfly,  fitting  the  part 
veil  in  stature  and  appearance  and 
eting  well.  Her  voice  was  rather  a 
mall  ono,  of  an  agreeable  quality 
rhen  not  forced,  but  with  some  cloud- 
ng  of  tone  and  evidence  of  strain  in 
ouder  moments — and  the  Metropolitan 
uditorium  needs  plenty  of  these.  But 
he  first  impression  was,  on  the  whole, 
avorable.  Mr.  Gigli  was  a Pinkerton 
f his  usual  standard,  with  Mr.  Seotti 
a his  permanent  consulship,  and  Mme. 
‘erini  was  a satisfactory  Suzuki.  Mr. 
loranzoni  was  the  conductor. 

"Tristan”  received  a satisfactory 
ormance  under  certain  difficulties  at 
he  Manhattan  in  the  afternoon.  Ottilia 
tetzger,  the  efficient  Brangaene  of  the 
revious  performance,  had  a severe  cold 
not  a rare  phenomenon  this  winter) 
nil  relief  again  was  sought  from  the 
letropolitan.  The  Metropolitan  was 
villing,  but  for  various  reasons  none 
>f  its  Brangaenes  was  available.  Mar- 
011  Telva  was  reached,  but  arrived 
.fter  the  performance  had  begun.  But 
ilme.  Metzger  did  very  creditably  wilder 
ho  handicap. 

Mme.  von  der  Oaten,  who  ha*  been 
o successful  as  Isolde  the  week  be- 
‘ore,  was  replaced  by  Elsa  Alser.,  who 
also  was  an  effective  Isolde,  giving  a 
dramatic,  impassioned  performance 
with  vocal  strength  to  .‘match.  Her 
higher  notes  at  times  were  forced  and 
aadan occasional  metal!ictimbre,buther 
voice  was  vigorous  and  intense,  even  to 
of  the  end  of  the  “Liebestod.”  Mr.  Luss- 
mnnn  was  the  Tristan — Mr.  Urlus  had 
been  the  original  choice,  but.  it  was 
obviou6  on  Friday  that  he  would  be  in 
no  state  to  sing— but  Mr.  Lussmann 
sang  the  part  vjj£h  satisfactory 
strength  and  did  not  neglect  its  dra- 
matic aspect.  As  before, "THr.  Kipnis 
was  King  Mark,  Mr.  Lattermann  Kurwe- 
nal,  whila  the  high  lights  of  the  per- 
formance fared  well  under  the  baton  of 
Mr.  Moerike,  though  it  took  some  time 

-something  over  four  hours  and  a 
ilf.  Bui  it  was  warmly  received. 

There  was  a large  audience  for  the 
vening  performance  of  “The  Flying 
Jutckniau,”  with  the  palm  borno  by 
ii\  Schorv — a deep-voiced,  impressive 
nd  tragic  mariner,  from  his  opening 
:r  to  hm  final  disclosure  of  his  iden- 
tic, while  Meta  S.einemeyer  was  in 
eitcv  voice  than  on  several  previous 
evasions  as  Senta.  Robert  Hutt,  as 
mk,  had  his  ups  and  downs,  finding 
jime  trouble  in  his  last  song,  while 
Ir.  Scheurich  had  u light  but  agree- 
i)le  voice  as  the  Steersman,  with  firnst 
enmann  a?  an  adequate  Daland.  The 
erformance  moved  at  a good  pace 
ndcr  Mr  Gottlieb.  The  ship,  as  b©- 
>re  beaded  for  shore  with  all  sail 
• t.  but  never  got  there,  and  sank  be- 
ire  11  o’clock,  something  almost  i 
nprccedented  in. this  series.  If  was  a 
•editable  day  at  the  Manhattan,  and 
ell  attended.  1 


ony  with  toil  or  arm  con 
0109.  To  the  ordinary  observi 
| deems  to  be  a eong  cycle  with 
chestral  accompanlmont. 

Dike  many  other  song  cycles  It  is 
1 designed  to  he  given  without  Interrup- 
I (Ion,  and  this  is  nn  end  not  easily  ac- 
complished in  tills  town.  People  will 
arrive  late  at  concerts,  and  somo  will 
j go  away  early.  So  tho  president  of 
I the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
1 having  suffered  from  interruptions  at 
j the  two  previous  performances  of  the 
work,  determined  that  there  should  bo 
I none  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  announced  some  time  ago  in 
the  newspapers  that  at  this  concert  as 
j soon  as  ‘Das  Lied  von  der  Erde"  be- 
j gan  the  doors  of  entrance  to  the  hall 
would  he  closed  and  locked  and  no 
more  tickets  accepted.  Furthermore, 
the  doors  leading  from  the  lobby'  to 
the  auditorium  would  b©  closed  and 
no  one  alloafltl  to  pass  in  or  out.  This 


■wtti  jgftii 

portentous  announcement  was  not  re-  J groat  difficulties  to  both  artists  by  Its 


rpn  his  symphonies.  There  Is  tho 

times  of  11  naif  east  i.l‘  melody,  later  l 
bo  tortured  In  Involved  harmony.  In 
one  or  two  of  tho  pomps,  " Von  der 
Jagend ’’  and  ‘Von  der  HrhOnholt.  " i . ( 
there  Is  possibly  a suggestion  of  the  , 0,1 
Chinese  pentatonic  scale;  but  It  is  |. 
scarcely  more  than  « suggestion.  Tho  m 
more  Interesting  portions  conic  at  the  |ntm< 
bi  ginning:  the  tenor  song  that  begins  for 

the  work;  the  orchestral  Introduction  of  -e.  ,j 
the  following  contralto  solo  which  Is  wtlfl 
full  of  the  mood  represented;  some  eft’  »i-  ’ 
"Von  dor  Jugchd."  Tho  letter  half  . ’ 
progresses  rapidly  toward  dullness  and 
a certain  lugubrlousncas  that  reached  Us  Jtmii 
height  In  the  last  song  for  contralto. 

Here  the  Instrumentation  seems  at  times 
very  far  fetched,  and  tho  Song  orches- 
tral Interlude  between  tho  two  sections 
of  the  poem  singularly  hollow  and 
coarse  In  Its  quality.  Tho  effect  of  the 
composition  as  a whole  is  monotonous, 
and  before  tho  end  Is  reached  tedious, 
notwithstanding  certain  arresting  pas- 
sages. 

The  vocal  parts  wore  admirably  sung 
by  Mme.  Cahier  and  generally  well  by 
Mr.  Urlus.  Her  diction  was  excellent: 

Ills  was  apt  to  be  somewhat  at  fault. 

He  made  skillful  use  of  bead  tones  at 
certain  points.  The  music  often  presents 
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friends  of  Music 
Give  Mahler  Cycle 
With  Doors  Locked 

By  w-  J-  hemiersox, 

®0d6*y  of  the  Frie»ds  or 

ad©  of  Ur  B0Clan*ky  Invoke  the 

nd  fm  mighty  MahIer  a«SUst 

a imposing  ceremonials  are  arrayed 

teernTC6rt  °f  the  S0Ciet^  Vesterday 
et  noon  in  Town,  Halljyas  devoted 
a repetition  of  Mahler*  composT  ! 
“W.LM  a* S„' 
S de8crIbed  by  the  composer  as 


awkward  and  un vocal  character;  and 
much  skill  was  implied  in  the  success 
which  they  both  made.  The  orchestral 
part  has  co  responding  dlficulties  and 
complications.  It  was  admirably  played 
under  .Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  conducted 
with  groat  zeal  and  devotion. 

At  the  beginning  the  orchestra  placed 
the  funeral  music  from  Mozart’s  " Magic 
Flute  ” quite  beautifully,  as  a memorial 
for  Frances  Rvmsey,  a member  of  the 
society's  governing  body.  ‘ 


ceived  with  becoming  seriousness.  The 
result  was  that  dismay  fell  upon  some 
scores  of  would  be  Mahler  adorers  who 
reached  the  door  Just  after  the  first 
notes  sounded  in  the  auditorium. 

The  employees  of  the  hall  shut  and 
locked  the  door  at  which  tickets  are 
taken.,  and  the  ushers  shut  those  lead- 
ing- into  the  .auditorium  and  stood 
guard  over  them.  Iti  a few  moments 
the  small  lobby  In  front  of  the  box 
office  was  jammed.  Among  those  in 
the  crowd  unable  to  enter  was  the  son 
of  the  president  of  the  society.  People 
pounded  on  the  door  in  vain.  They 
stormed  the  box  office.  One  man  who 
declared  that  he  was  a particular, 
friend  of  Mme.  Cahier,  the  contralto 
of  the  concert,  flung  his  tickets  at 
Miss  Davis,  the  manager  of  the  hall, 
saying:  "You'll  be  sorry  for  this.” 

And  most  of  the  crowd  stayed  in.  the 
little  entrance  lobby  waiting  for  an 
intermission  in  which  they  might  get  Many  Artists  in  Beneflt  for  Bary- 
in;  but  the  stern  order  of  the  prest-  tone's  Widow, 

dent  had  to  be  obeyed.  The  manage-  distinguished  artists  took  part 

ment  of  the  hall  declared  that  It  had  Many  . . _ T • -p.*-,, 

no  discretion,  in  the  matter,  as  the  jin  the  memorial  concer  01  ° 

society  rented  the  hall  and  had  a right  ) at  the  Hippodrome  yesterday  af tci  noon, 
to  give  orders.  ! Rosza,  Hungarian  barytone  of  the 

In  the  auditorium  a large  assembly  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was  stricken 
gathered  in  good  time  and  enjoyed  the  ] wIth  ptomaine  poisoning  last  December 

n Detroit  when  on  tour  with  the  Andreas 
Dippel  Opera  Company.  He  left  a wife 


Concert  for  Aliens  at  Ellis  Island. 

Aliens  waiting  admission  to  the  United 
States  at  Ellis  Island  yesterday  after- 
noon listened  to  a concert  arranged  for 
them  with  Mi3s  Gertrude  Flashner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as  the 
chief  artist.  She.  found  an  appreciative 
audience,  representative  of  twenty  na- 
tionalities. who  begged  for  encores. 
Others  on  the  program  were  John  Cush- 
ing, organist,  and  Gustave  L.  Becker, 
pianist. 


ROSZA  MEMORIAL  CONCERT. 


1 


cycle  of  Mahler  as  presented  by  Mme. 
Charles  Cahier,  contralto;  Jacques 
.jtTrlus,  tenor,  and  an  orchestra  directed 
by  Mr.  Bodanzky.  Before  the  cycle 
!, the  funeral  march  from  “Die  Zauber- 
jfloete"  was  played  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
David  Rumsey,  a.  member  of  the  board 
]0f  directors  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
who  died  recently.  "Das  Died  von  der  ;r 
Erde”  was  Introduced  here  by  the  so- 
ciety on  February  1,  1922,  in  a con- 
cert at  Cartregie  Hall.  Mme.  Cahier 
and  Orville  Hlarrold  were  the  singers. 
The  work  was  repeated  with  the  same 
artists  on  February  17. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Once  more  the  frier.ds  of  music  found 
it  their  duty  to  present  to  the  New  York 
public  Gustav  Mahler's  song  cycle— if  the 
common  term  may  be  applied*  to  it— 

" Das  Lied  van  der  Erde.  " which  they 
did  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Town 
Hall.  There  was  a large  audience 
present,  which  would  have  been  larger 
by  about  fifty  people  who  'tried  to  get 
in.,  but  v.-ere  not  let.  For  Mahler's  work 
is'  so  highly  thought  of  by  the  society 
! that  no  late  comers  were  allowed  yester- 
day to  enter  the  hall  or  even  to  pene- 
1 trate  into  the  lobby  after  the  perform- 
ance had  begun.  Likewise  no  applause 
Was  permitted  between  the  six  songs  of 
which  the  cycle  is  composed  ; Mr.  Bodan- 
zky raised  a ■threatening  hand  against 
one  or  two  abortive  attempts  at  ap- 
plause by  the  thoughtless.  This  second 
rule  was  a luxury  for  those.  If  any,  j 
whose  palms  are  not  irresistibly  at-il 
traded  to  each  other  by  the  end  of  a 
Piece  of  music,  and  who  find  applause 1 ] 
an  intrusion  and  a bore.  So  was  the. I I 
first  for  those  who  managed  to  get  in.  I i 
How  many  friends  of  music  it  will  make,  ! 1 
however,  of  those  on  the  outside,  re- ! I 
main 5 to  be  seen.  1 I 

The  performannee  was  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Iiodan.sk v,  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  The  contralto  songs  were  sung 
by  Mms.  Charles  Cahier,  and  the  tenor 
songs  by  Jaques  Urlus.  Mme.  Cahier, 
who  is  a specialist  in  this  particular 
work,  and  has  sung  it  many  times  in 
Europe,  was  tho  one  who  first  presented 
it  to  New  York.  Mr.  Urlus  is  a leading 
tenor  of  the  German  Opera  Company 
and  was  formerly  in  the  company  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Hhu.se. 

The  six  poems  are  the  work  of  four 
! Chinese  poets  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  classic  period. 

Mahler's  setting  seems  now,  as  it  did  a 
Year  ago,  a compound  of  a few  beauti- 
ful Ideas  of  real  musical  value  and 
many  not  beautiful,  and  some  exceed- 
ingly dull,  united  and  developed  some- 
] times  at  intolerable  length,  sometimes 
| with  harsh  and  laboriously  sought  har- 
monies, with  many  ingenuities  of  or- 
chestration, all  seekhig  for  an  expression 
of  the  moods  contained  in  the  poems. 
Mahler  the  " eel  otic  " is  as  clearly  re- 


By  Deems  I aylor 


„nd  child  in  straitened  circumstances. 
The  proceeds  of  this  concert  went  to  his 

widow,  ...  , 

The  singers  from  the  •Metropolitan  who 
took  part  were  Gav.  Giuseppe  Danise, 
Miss  Anna  Roselle,  Armand  Tokatyan 
and  Kafaelo  Diaz.  Mme.  Delia  Rein- 
hardt and  Mme.  Marie  .Sandelius  of  the 
■Metropolitan,  announced  in  the  program, 
were  ill  and  unable  to  appear.  Ot^er 
artists  were  Miss  Varadi.  Messrs^ ScBuk 

and  Pogany  and  Miss  Halasz,  who 
opened  the  concert  with  a fine  perform- 
ance of  Popper's  “Requiem"  for  three 
cellos  and  piano  ; Miss  'Nemeth,  soprano, 

I and  De  Stefano,  harp.  Nyiregyhazi, 

I pianist,  was  suddenly  indisposed  and  his; 
j place  was  filled  by  Mieczyslaw  Muena.  l 
iThe  accompanists  were  Miss  Olga 
I Halasz,  Cav.  Vito  'Carnevale,  Dr.  Karl 
(Riedel  and  Miss  Mary  Fine. 

FRENCH  SINGER'S  PROGRAM.  I 

Miss  Tvtonne  George,  French  singer,  | 
whose  songs  are  a feature  of  the  Green- 
wich Village  Follies,  gave  a vocal  en- 
tertainment yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Princess  Theater.  Nikita  Balieff  of  the 
"Chauve  Souris”  was  master  of  cere- 
monies and  interpolated  in  the  program 
some  of  his  pertinent  and  witty  remarks 
while  standing  at  his  seat  in  the  par- 
quet. Miss  George  was  the  first  one 
to  sing  in  Paris  the  popular  war  song. 
"Mon  Homme."  This  number  was  not 
in  her  printed  list  yesterday,  which  in- 
cluded such  selections  as  "Ma  Mere  11 
Me  Tuera.”  "Oorbieau.  Marlon  ’ and  La 
Lettre  a Nini."  With  Alfred  Newman 
assisting  her  at  the  piano,  and  wear- 
ing different  charming  costumes,  the 
singer  with  her  inimitable  style  of 
voice  and  gesture,  delighted  an  audlenoe 
which  crowded  the  theater. 


I A recital  of  French  songg  o£  three 
1 different  periods,  with  three  different 
J costumes,  mediaeval,  Louis  XV  and 
Second  Empire,  was  the  offering  of 
Gladice  Morrison  yesterday  evening  at 
the  Belmoni  Theater.  The  various 
numbers,  which  Miss  Morrison  prefixed 
with  a brief  explanation  of  their  sub-  ] 
ject  matter,  wera  mainly  folksongs  ! 
at  least  in  the  two  earlier  groups  I 
simple  in  style  and  music  and  largely 
rustic  or  amorous,  or  both,  in  subject.  I 
I There  was  a thirteenth-century  “La  j 
Belle  au  Rossignol”  to  begin  the  "me-  ) 

I diseval”  group  and  a “Chant  dc  Venus”  ■ 

I by  Lully  in  the  next,  while  the  familiar  , 

' air  of  “Les  Trois  Capitaines”  was  I 
given  in  a decorated  arrangement  by  j 
, Frank  Bibb,  the  accompanying  pianist.; 
Combining  to  some  extent  the  methods 
of  the  diseuge  with  those  of  the  singer,  ; 
, Miss  Morrison  displayed  a soprano  of  j 
fair  quality,  happier  in  the  earlier' 
(numbers,  where  it  was  more  or  less  j 

• '-i?-  ) ‘ 


ROSING  SINGS. 

Vladimir  Rosing  gave  another  cl’  ills 
unusual  song  recitals  at  Aeolian  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  presenting  a| 
program  that  was  subtitled  "Kongs 
on  Love,  God,  Nature,  War,  Revolu- 
tion, Joy  and  Satire.”  It  made  a 
^izarro  mixture,  with  Mrs.  Kennedy 
[Fraser’s  “Land  of  Heart's  Desire” 
next  to  Duparc’s  "L'Jnvltatlon  au 
K'oyage,”  and  Herbert  Hughes’s 
■ Nestor  Kong”  rubbing  elbows  with 
Moussorgslty's  "Tho  Goat,”  yet  the 
net  result  was  an  afternoon  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Mr.  Rosing  lias  a powerful  “wliltc" 
tenor  voice  of  no  unusual  quality,  and 
uses  It  In  a way  that  would  send 
Marcella  Scmbrich  Into  a decline.  He 
does  certain  songs  so  badly  that  only 
a grim  determination  to  see  the  thing 
through  keeps  the  professional  audi- 
tor in  his  seat.  And  admitting  all 
that,  Rosing  contrives  to  bo  an  artist 
of  extraordinary  fascination.  What- 
ever ho  does,  good  or  bad,  has  a 
definite  Idea  behind  it.  with  tho  re- 
sult that  while  ho  may — and  does — 
outrage,  he  never  bores. 

The  best?  of  his  love  songs  was  the 
Dp  pare,  which  he  sang  with  beauti- 
ful repression  and  sustained  mood. 
Rachmaninoff's  “Night”  too  he  did 
well,  giving  it  such  passionate  sin- 
cerity and  fervor  that  he  mado  It 
sound  much  better  than  it  is. 

In  songs  that  called  for  beauty  of 
tone  and  purity  of  style  ho  Was  not 
successful.  Mendelssohn's  “If  With 
All  Your  Heart,”  for  example,  he 
sentimentalized  to  death  with  an 
anaemic  sort  of  mezza  voce  that 
meant  nothing,  and  he  got  no  further 
with  Rachmaninoff’s  "Spring”  or  Du- 
ranto's  "Danza,  Danza.” 

He  was  at.  nis  best  in  songs  that 
call  for  dramatic  interpretation,  par- 
ticularly Russian  songs  of  that  char- 
acter. He  delivered  "Doubinuslika,” 
the  famous  Russian  peasant  song 
that  came  under  the  imperial  ban 
during  the  ‘■revolution”  of  1905,  with 
thrilling  power  and  intensity.  No  one 
who  'heard  the  rasping  savagery  of 
“Ai,  doubinuska,  uohnyem!"  as  Ros- 
ing uttered  it  after  the  second  verse 
yesterday  afternoon  is  likely  to  for- 
get it.  Heic,  as  in  Moussorgsky’s 
terrible  "Field  Marshal  Death,”  he 
frequently  abandoned  his  singing  al- 
together, declaiming  the  lines  in  a 
sort  of  chanting  speech  that  was  tre- 
mendously effective. 

In  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers,” 
which  he  sang  in  Russian,  he  gave 
poignant  emphasis  tet  the  last  line 
by  ending  it  in  a toneless  gasp  that 
was  uncannily  suggestive  of  the  fall- 
ing voice  of  the  dying  soldier,  and  he 
sang  Debussy’s  "Noel  des  Enfants” 

! in  a pitiful,  small,  hurried  undertone 
that  made  tho  song  a touching  pic- 
1 tvre  of  childish  tenor  and  despair^ 

PHILHARMONIC  IN  CONCERT. 

Miss  Erna  Rubinstein,  violinist,  and 
I Willem  Mengelberg,  conductor,  who  are 
old  friends,  shared  honors  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic's concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Miss  Rubinstein 
played  Vieuxtempa’s  concerto  in  D minor 
for  violin  and  orchestra.  Her  perform- 
ance was  brilliant,  if  sometimes  erratic.- 
Frequently  tier  pace  became  so  tempes- 
tuous that  rhythmlo  phrases  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  melody  distorted. 

, Neither  was  her  Intonation  perfect  at 
ail  times.  On  the  other,  hand.  Miss  Ru- 
Iblnstein  displaced  a wealth  of  Are  and 
I coloring,  marked  by  a regal  spirit  ad- 
i mirably  suited  to  this  cbncei-to  com- 
posed under  the  shadow  of  the  Russian 
tin-one. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  offered  Wetzler's 
overture  to  “As  You  Like  It.-’  It  was 
the  first  public  performance  of  this  com- 
position in  New  York,  although  It  has 
been  played  in  Detroit  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  are  brilliant  passages  for 
the  woodwind,  and  the  whole  number  is 
marked  by  a swiftly  moving,  exuberant 
spirit,  culminating  in  a joyous  finale. 
For  Ills  concluding  number  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  gave  Tchaikowsky's  "Pathetique' 
symphony.  No.  6,  which  might  bette 
nerhaps,  have  headed  the  program.  I 
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gave  a r . .ilficent  reax.u^  — - . •- , " 
with  the  orchestra  responding  admirably 
! to  every  demand.  The  result  was  that 
a familiar  and  oft  played  symphony  re- 
vealed fresh  tints  and  heightened  poign- 
ancy. The  house  was  packed. 

MISS  ElVELL  IS  "POl”’  SOLOIST. 
Miss  Lois  Ewell,  soprano,  formerly  of 
i the  Centurv  Opera  Company,  was  the 
1 soloist  at  the  City  Symphony's  "pop" 

! concert  at  the  Century  Theater  yester- 
day afternoon-  Miss  Ewell  sang  Elsas 
Dream  from  -Lohengrin"  and  the  aria 
“Vissi  d'arte1'  from  “La  Tosca.  Miss 
Ewell  s voice  lacked  certain  dramatic 
depths,  but  she  sang  with  good  intona- 
tion and  much  style.  Both  her  offei  - 
ings  were  marked  by  close  attent|o|  to 
♦Phrasing  and  her  lyric  passages  con- 
i tained  a g-ood  deal  of  emotional  charm. 
Dirk  FoCli,  conducting  the  orchestra,  re- 
peated  tlie  overture  to  “Oberon”  from  a 
I -ecent  concert  and  offered  Cesar  Franck  s 
symphonic  poem,  "Le  Chasseur  Maudit 
the  ballet  music  from  Gbunod's  ‘ T-aust 
I and  Wagner's  overture  to  “Tlie  Flying 
1 Dutchman.”  Tlie  orchestra’s  perform- 
I ance  was  not.  wholly  satisfactory,  but  it 
l was  a marked  improvement  over  some 
I recent  concerts.  The  overture  to 
| “Oberon”  showed'  the  result  of  careful 
rehearsing.  The  strings  displayed  a fine 
quality  of  tone. 


Mischa  Elman’s  concert  last  night  j 
at  the  Hippodrome  gave  to  a fairly  , 
large  audience  a program  of  dignified  > 

■ and  interesting  violin  music.  There  J 
was  but  little  evidence  of  the  inspired  | 
playing  which  characterized  some  of  i 
this  artist’s  earlier  recitals,  nor  did  I! 
he  play  to  am  enraptured  audience,  the 
gj  hoped  for  result  which  comes  when 
matchless  melodies  are  played  by  a 
virtuoso.  It  was,  however,  good  violin 
music  excellently  played,  with  mo- 
•j  ments  of  nobility  and  none  of  the  com- 
1 monplace.  His  listeners  warmed 
j toward  the  end  when  a miscellaneous 
i group  of  short,  highly  colored  num- 
j bers  were  played.  These  included  a 
1 charming  minuet  by  Boccherini,  ar- 
j ranged  by  Vogrieh;  Hungarian  Dance, 

I No.  21,  by  Brahms,  arranged  by 
Joachim,  and  the  artist’s  own  arrange- 
ment of  Amani’s  “Orientale.” 

The  program  opened  with  Nardini’s 
•“Sonata  in  D major”  and  Saint-Saens’s  I 
IB  minor  concerto.  Excellent  accom- j 
paniments  were  played  by  Josef 
j Bonime.  > 

Philharmonic  =>  : 

_J1 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
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As  matters  have  been  going  of  late 
( -here  is  generally  only  one  item  de- 
serving  critical  attention  at  a concert 
K >f  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Within 
-he  last  twenty-six  days,  Including 
esterday,  the  society  has  given  eleven 
oncerts  in  New  York  (counting  in  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn).  That  is  a large 
•lumber,  so  large  a number,  indeed, 

* bat  it  must  be  considered  along  with 
'.he  fact  that  in  these  eleven  concerts 

Si  only  sixteen  purely  orchestral  com- 
positions have  been  played.  It  is  in 
»;  ocordance  with  the  policy  of  several 

* iecades  (ever  since  what  used  to  be 
•ailed  public  rehearsals  were  intro- 

! .iuced)  each  program  has  one  repeti- 
P .ion  in  its  entirety.  At  the  Sunday 
-oncerts  schemes  of  a more  or  less 
i .topular  character  have  been  aimed  at. 

So  also  at  the  Saturday  night  concerts 
f and  the  brief  series  of  so-called  edu- 
I national  concerts.  For  each  series,  ob- 
iously,  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  a 
I;  distinct  class  of  subscribers  as  well 
■f..  ,is  general  patrons.  This  it  is,  no 
ji  .loubt,  which  has  brought  it  to  pass 
J,  that  since  January  31,  when  _Mr.  Men- 
[.  zelberg  conducted  for  the  first  time 
***  this  season  Beethoven’s  "‘Eroica  sym- 
phony, has  been  performed  four  times, 
he  three  popular  instrumental  ex- 
cerpts from  Berlioz’s  “Damnation  of 
^aust”  six  times,  Ravel  s ‘La  Valse 
four  times  (it  is  set  down  for  a fifth 
performance  to-morrow  evening  at  the 
ietropclitan  Opera  House),  Bchu- 
aann’s  overture  to  “Manfred  three 
imes,  the  overture  “Carnaval  Bomain 
nree  times  and  Schreker’s  ‘Chamber 
Symphony*’  three  times. 

Numbers  All  Familiar 
Two  numbers  in  yesterday  aHeT  i 
•noon’s  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  had  , 
their  first  performance  in  public  ’within  j 
he  period  specified.  One  of  them,  an  j 
overture  entitled  “As  You  Like  It,  oy  ; 
Herman  Hans  Wetzler,  was  played  at 
one  of  the  private  concerts  given  for 
•.he  edification  of  the  society’s  members 
week  before  last;  the  other  was 
Tschaikoffsky’s  “Pathetic”  Symphony, 
already  heard  at  three  Philharmonic 
concerts  before  Mr.  Mengclberg’s  last 
coming,  at  four  concerts  of  the  City 
Symphony  Orchestra,  one  concert  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Mr.  E.  Enesco  and  one  concert  of  the 
American  Orchestral  Society.  The  solo 
feature  of  the  concert  was  Vicux- 
temps’s  violin  .concerto  in  D minor, 

M 


'.‘.V  Ottllie  _v  - 

Bruennhilde  'I! Eva  von  Her  tew 

The  Bird  EdltUa  l’lciscnei 

II  Is  not  easy  to  give  a great,  or 
even  a very  good,  performance  of 
"Siegfried,”  for  at  least  five  of  its 
eight  characters  must  be  played  by 
artists  of  exceptional  ability.  But 
did  seem  as  if  the  German  opera  com- 
pany had  gone  a bit  out  of  its  way 
to  make  sure  that  yesterday  after 
con's  performance  would  be  me- 
iocre.  Whoever  arranges  the  play- 
ihg  schedule  for  the  company  had 
conceived  the  bright  idea  of  beginning 
the  evening  “Ring”  cycle  yesterday , 
so  that  the  best  singers  in  the 
organization  had  to  be  saved  for  last 
night’s  “Rhelngold,”  while  “Sieg- 
fried,” far  more  difficult,  had  to  be 
turned  over.  In  the  main,  to  the  sec- 
ond-string members. 

Mr.  Urlus  was  badly  missea.  Mr. 
Lussmann  sang  the  notes  steadily  and 
with  fair  correctness,  but  succeeded 
otherwise  merely  in  giving  an  imper- 
sonation of  a well  nourished  tenor 
giving  an  absent-minded  performance 


, generally  correct  * and  in  sor 
i ticulars  excellent,  was  due  to  re 
somewhat  sluggish  impersonation  of 


unless  it  was  b miccht  asso-  » gnma  «-**  

benevolent  f \rden  and  its  ] 0f  a role  with  which  he  was  unfa 

elate  with  f0Te83ucceeding  section,  j mUiar.  His  Siegfried  lacked  vigor 
denizens.  anea  ^ the  musical  ef-  , and  bu0yancy  and  spontaneity  and 
feet  of  glissaifdos  on  the  grace.  His  gestures,  instead  of  seem- 

left  us  in  the  dark  touch.ng  its  to  inspirQ  the  rnuSic-as  they  do 

pose,  nor  could  we  de- 1 ‘ in  any  good  performance— were  gen- 

in  the  way  °f  orchestration  to*  justify  ( | erally  accompanied  by  a start  Jf 


“V  " / ” orchestration  to  jusu., 

Hs  Ssion  in  a Philharmonic  pro- 

gram.  . 1 

Rosing  in  Russian  Program 

As  an  interpreter  of  Russian  songs  I 

ilfgfiili 

S* exprS,  than  , 

to  charm,  in  the  sense  that  teR  fe 

t:1 

"Ridi  Pagiiaccio’^  at  his^first^ 

Opera  House.  WhereCarusoj^^^^ 
to  pour  out  tears  by  n The 

Mr  Rousseau  called  101  reai  vt 

and  ,Jose  J}* '‘MrneBenno  Moiseiwitsch. 

short  solos.  . • •;• 

Six  Metropolitan  Stam. 

The  Sunday  night  opera  concert  at  the  | 
Metropolitan  offered  Bcnno  Moseiwitsch 
pianist,  as  the  guest  artist.  Rose  Hon 
selle.  Mario  Chamlce.  Grace  A . ■ 
(Veil  Arden.  Jose  Mardones  and  Emile 
Rousseau  of  the  Gatti  cast  were  the  t V 
ers,  anil  the  entire  Metropolitan  Ope.  a 
House  Orchestra,  fonducted^most  ablv^. 

Me  alSuite”  ' 

the  first,  importanc  • ^ bec°me 

American  compose!,  * many 

* f f the" 'foremost  symphonic  conductors 

°f  Thlf  v oca/1  high  spots  of 

pol  ta.i  c°n«rt  ^ from  “Don 

OaGos  ” and  Mr.  Chamlee’s  gorgeous  in- 
r.  '.;,'  nf  "Uecondita  armoma,  ,.f,  om 


and  came  half  a beat 


Rousseau  and  tl,e  ',  j playing  to 
witsch  gave  a «£'la"[norP  Concerto 
Tschaikowsky 8 ® the  audi- 


/ By  Deems  T aylo 


recollection, 
too  late. 

Mr.  Lattermarin  wa6  no  better  his-  j 
trionically  and  much  worse  vocally.  J 
His  conception  of  impersonating  the 
Wanderer  seemed  to  be  to  stand  stock 
still  and  yell — a plan  that  had  the 
virtue  of  simplicity  but  was  not  other- 
wise impressive,  particularly'  as  ho 
was  below  the  pitch  most  of  the  af- 
ternoon. . i 

Mr.  Hegar’a  Alberich  was  fair  and 
j Mr.  Schwarz’s  Mime  was  excellent  in 
! the  first  act.  In  the  forest  scene, 
however,  he  spoiled  his  impersonation 
by  playing  almost  exclusively'  to  the 
audience  and  the  prompter.  Mme. 
Von  der  Osten’s  Bruennhilde  was  a 
good,  routine  accomplishment  as  far 
- as  concerned  her  acting,  but  hei| 
voice  sounded  tired. 

The  pest  performances  were  given 
by  Ottilio  Metzger,  who^sang  Erda 
with  good  tone  and  Impressive  breadth 
of  style,  and  by  Mr.  MoerLke,  who,: 
after  a sluggish  first  act,  conducted 
the  latter  half  of  the  drama  with  fine 
vigor  and  orchestral  sonority. 

The  production  was  in  the  Wagv 
nerian  tradition— that  is.  thejjcpnery 
and  light6  were  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  stage  technique  of  1S70.  The 
second  aud  third  act  sets  w'ere  im- 
pressive only  -until  the  lights  went  up. ; 
However,  the  anvil  fell  apart  with  i 
gratifying  promptness  in  the  forge  i 
scene — which  was  something. 

By  IV.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

The  afternoon  performances  of  Dei 
Ring  des  Nibelungen"  at  the  Manhat- 
tan Opera  House  advanced  as  far  yes- 
terday as  “Siegfried”  the  evening 
cycle  being  two  laps  behind,  or  just 
starting  with  “Das  Rheingold.”  The 
immortal  drama  of  the  world's  youth, 
the  ebullient  scherzo  of  the  tetralogy, 
was  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the 
matinee  and  was  undoubtedly  enjoyed 
by  a fair  sized  audience.  It  was  a. 
performance  filled  to  the  brim  with 
honorable  intentions,  but  there  was 
always  something  missing  and  that 
element  was  the  throbbing  spirit  o: 
the  spring  time  of  life  and  the  dawn 
of  love. 

Indeed  in  most  of  the  second  act 
tlie  representation  seemed  to  be  “sick- 
lied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.” 
land  it  was  not  till  the  revelations  of 

i the  “vogel  als  prophet  (piquantly  out 

- .1 


I the  Young  Voliuug  by  Adolph  Lu^s- 
imann.  His  voice  proved  to  be  wel. 

. suited  to  the  music  and  he  sang  some 
portions  of  it  with  beauty  of  tone  and 
good  phrasing.  But  not  even  in  the 
riotous  moments  of  the  forging  of  the 
sword  did  he  rise  above  the  level  of  a 
eomrpendably  workmanlike  delivery 
and  action. 

There  was  an  admirable  Hi  me  in 
Paul  Schwartz.  This  artist  sang  the 
music  and  pronounced  the  text  with 
much  skill  and  his  publication  of  the 
(character  of  the  crafty  but  short 
sighted  y ’belling  was  most  praise- 
worthy. It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
I merit  the  Alberich  of  Peter  Hegai 
| bore  any  family  resemblance  to  hh 
brother.  Theodor  Lattermann  emitter 
l all  the  remarks  of  the  Wanderer  it 
stentorian  tones,  very  few  of  whici 
i wandered  in  the  direction  of  the  key 
' Mme  Eva  ran  der  Osten  and  Mme 
j Ottilie  Metzger  were  admirable  a 
Bruennhilde  and  Krda,  but  Mis 
I Editlia  Fleischer  was  surely  not  jus 
the  kind  of  a Forest  Bird  that  TVagne 
j had  in  mind.  Eduard  Moerike  con 
ducted,  and  to  him  must  go  a larg 
share  of  the  honors  of  the  afternooi 
tie  at  least  did  all  that  he  could  t 
keep  the  performance  moving  wit 
some  life  and  color. 

The  mounting  of  the  work  was  tr 
; type  which  the  performances  of  tl 
' company  have  made  familiar.  Thef 
! was  nothing  important  about 
nothing  of  distinction.  It  was  mere! 
the  kind  of  scenic  garb  one  would  e: 
pect  to  find  accompanying  the  trave 
of  a peripatetic  Wagner  theate 
There  was  some  judgment  shown 
the  management  of  the  lighting 
fects.  But  on  the  whole  the  predi 
tions  as  to  what  these  visitors  wou 
show  us  about  staging  were  appa 
ently  a trifle  overdrawn. 


’Die  Jute  Stadt'  Also  H 
Final  Hearing-  of  the  White 
at  Metropolitan. 


AT  THE  MANHATTAN. 

(Reprinted  froin~v&slui Hay’s  Idle 
editions.) 

"Sietr fried.”  music  drama  in  three  acts, 
book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  la 
III  of  the  "Der  CitlK  des  Mbelungen  cycle. 
Suiik  in  German.  ••Eduard  Moerike  con 
uucttns.  _ , 

THE  CAST. 

Slee'rled  Adolph  Lussmann 

M?n,"e  l’aul  Schwarz 

The  Wanderer  (Wotan)  .Theodor  Lotterrnann 
Alberich  .jf __Vcter  Heear 


of  tune)  that  there  seemed  to  come  fir 
;a  moment  something  into  the  atm-  t- 
I phere  that  carried  with  it  a thrill  M 
(expectation.  But  that  was  to  be 
' credited  rather  to  Wagner  and  hie  .n- 
comparable  climax  than  to  the  inter- 
pretation. There  is  passionate  need 
of  enthusiasm  throughout  “Siegfried."' 
and  not  even  the  swapping  of  tiresome 
conundrums  by  Mime  and  the  Wan- 
derer, the  mumblings  of  the  sleepv 
Fafner  lying  on  his  hoard  nor  the 
futile  interrogation  of  Erda  by  the 
helpless  father  of  the  Walhalla  brood 
can  suppress  ft. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  heaviness 
of  yesterday’s  performance,  which  was 

& 


| Erich  Korngoid’s  opera  “Die  T 
! Stadt"  had  its  final  performance 
the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  .Op 
j House  last  evening.  Mme.  Ma 
Jeritza  made  her  last  appearance 
I the  regular  series  of  performances, 

1 though  she  will  be  heard  and  seen 
the  Alexandrian  siren  in  Masse* 
■'Thais”  to-morrow  afternoon,  whei 
special  matinee  w-ill  be  given,  imr 
diately  after  this  Mme.  Jeritza  will 
on  a concert  tour  and  gratify  the  CE 
osity  of  other  cities.  When  she  1. 
turns  from  the  tour  she  will  jourll 
back  to  Vienna. 

It  was  evident  that  the  large  aul 
ence  which  assembled  was  much  I. 
teres  ted  in  the  impersonation  whl 
(introduced  the  now  popular  singer! 
the  local  public.  As  Marietta, 
dream  wife  of  the  bereaved  Paul,  ill 
first  disclosed  her  vivacity  and  I 
theatrical  gifts,  and  in  this  role  ..‘j 
has  always  had  the  advantage  of  J 
viting  no  comparisons.  These  woj 
undoubtedly  be  in  her  favor,  siil 
the  character  fits  her  gifts  and  )1 
methods  perfectly.  She  was  in  ext) 
lent  voice  and  spirits  last  evening 
was  fully  up  to  the  standard  she  estii 
lished  when  she  came  here. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  w 
j : those  who  have  been  familiar  in  tl 
(opera.  Miss  Marion  Telva  sang  it 
usually  well  as  Brigitta,  the  hou) 
keeper.  Orville  Harrold  once  m i 
achieved  the  difficult  task  of  sing ! 
the  merciless  music  of  .Paul,  ft 
Gustave  Sehuetzendorf  acquitted  hi 
self  with  credit  in  the  two  roles  ' 
Frank  and  Fritz,  the  Pierrot.  Mi 
Delaunois.  Miss  Anthony,  Megs' 
Agnini.  Meador  and  Bada  were  a! 
in  the  list,  and  Arthur  Bodanzky  c<( 
ducted. 



By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

I a -**  k* 


“ Siegfried  " at  the  Manhattan 

SIEGFRIED.  Music  Drama  In  Th— 
Merman  text  and  music  by  Rica 
ner.  At  the  Manhattan  Opera 

Siegfried  Ado  *■** 

Mime  

The  Wanderer C . . . .Tlieodo.  - 

Alberich  P*-. 

Fafner 

TSrdn.  • O 

Bruenhilda K\*»  ' - 

Tlie  Bird Editlia 

Conductor.  EduArd  > 

The  German  Opera  Company 
Manhattan  Opera  Houss 

Wwjner's  “ Siegfried  ” for 
yesterday  afternoon,  th© 
the  third  week  of  their 


r . 


At ; 
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of 
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of  U> 

T* 


ilon 


. It  isnffw  flfctmueiy  announced, "Iff 
to  be  extended  to  u fourth  week.  . Ibeu  misty 
The  prelude  nnd  the  first  drama  of 
Wagner's  "King  of  the  Nibelung.”  t ' in'" 
"Due  Rhelngold  and  •pie  WalkUre.  HU-rnoon'i 
having  been  given  already  In  afternoon  L. 
performances,  "Siegfried"  came  as  the 
continuation  of  tho  cycle,  which  wilt  be  f v : 
finished  by  an  afternoon  performance  J .1 
of  ” Ulittordtlmmerunt ’’  later  in  tho 
week.  ' ve 

The  performance  yesterday  was  heard  j 
by  a large  audience  with  enthusiasm. 

There  was  something  to  justify  admlra-  I b 
tion  in  tho  performance  ; but  thore  was 
perhaps  more  to  modify  the  rapture  with 
* which  the  audiences  at  the  Manhattan 
liava  been  disposed  to  accept  all  -that 
has  been  offered  them.  " Siegfried  " 
makes  considerable  demands  upon  tho 
two  principal  singers,  those  who  repre- 
sent Siegfried  and  Brtlnnhllde ; and 
these  demands  were  met  In  fuller 
measure  than  by  any  others  concerned 
with  tho  performance,  lint  {here  are 
demands  also  put  on  several  others  as 
well,  which  were  less  well  met.  The 
spirit  of  the  performance  was  kept  up 
with  considerable  success  by  Mr.  Mdrike. 
who  conducted  It ; though  he  had  his 
trials  at  times.  lie  again  showed 
familiarity  with  the  score,  a sense  of 
dramatic  movement  and  the  ability  to 
meet  trials  with  a vigorous  hand. 

The  Siegfried,  Adolph  Lussmann,  had 
appeared  only  a'  few  times  before  dur- 
ing this  engagement,  but  he  showed 
some  excellent  qualities.  He  has  tho 
youth,  which  is  a primary  recommenda- 
tion for  the  representative  of  this 
character.  He  has  also  a voice  that 
discloses  youth,  that  can  show  power, 
and.  what  Is  rarer  in  singers  of  this 
kind  and  race,  can  be  used  in  mezzo- 
forte,  piano  uvnd  even  pianissimo,  with 
quality  and  with  effect.  Mr.  Lussmann 
also  sings  with  an  intelligent  and  artis- 
tic Intention : lie  does  not  devote  himself 
wholly  to  declamation,  as  some  do  in 
his  place,  but  is  disposed  to  put  a lyric 
quality  Into  the  passages  that  will  suf- 
fer them. 

.At  the  forge  he  was  vigorous  and 
active  and  showed  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient resources  to  compass  that  exact- 
ing passage.  In  the  last  act.  where 
more  is  put  upon  the  two  singers  than 
most  mortals  can  endure,  Mr.  Lussmann 
made  a brave  attempt,  but  there  were 
signs  before  the  last  note  was  finished 
that  he  was  feeling  the  strain.  It  may  1 
be  said,  also,  that  he  is  somewhat  less  \ 
ardent  as  a lover  than  zealous  as 


onatlon,  or  at  L . 

reached 


pm 


prrformar 
the  Manhattan 

a predominant  illustration  of 
is  belief  that  strength  and  perhaps 
rity  also  meant  vooiferousness; 
t,  on  tbj  whole,  that  there  was  a 
c-ntiful  lack  of  beauty  and  enough 
thcalrico)  conventionalism,  to  make 
Wish  occ.i  ionnlly  thalMil  were 
.•re  like  the  representations  or ’.  a 
y antecedent  to  tho  coming  of  (he 
"rios  from  Germany, 
ve  performances 
Opera  Mouse  in 
when  Mr.  Urlus 
d;  Jimp.  Gadski, 
Brilnnhllde:  Mine. 

Mm".  Ober  Erda; 
anderer;  Mr.  Reiss, 


present  nussior 
Wo  recall  the  last 
at  the  Metropolitan 
'.he  season  I91G-T7, 
impersonated  Sicgfr'i 
or  Mme.  Kurt, 

Malzenauer  or 
Carl  Braun,  the 

Mime:  Mr.  Goritz.  Alberich;  Mr.  Ruvs- 
dael,  Farmer.  and  the  voice  of  the  bird 
was  that  of  Leonora  Sparkcs.  We  1 
shall  not  venture  upon  a comparison  i 
0.  Uat  cns<  supported  by  the  Metro-, 
pontan  orchestra  and  Mr.  Bodanzkv 
as  conductor.  wi,.b  that  cf  yertr-day 

It  might  be  invidious,  and  wo  must 
content -ourself  with  brief  mention  of 
If  * Tm  y admirable  performance 
Kn  iv  Lueimann  as  the  youthful 
Piero,  the  eloquent  singing  of  Mme. 
Metzger  na  Erda,  the  unequal  though 
finely  intelligent  denotement  of  Brfihn- 

1 ldo  by  Mme.  von  der  Ostcn,  the  fair- 
ly efficient  characterizations  of  (he 
dwarfs.  Alberich  by  Peter  Hcgur  and 
Mime  by  Paul  Schwarz,  and  the  gen- 
trally  satisfactory  scenic  outfit. 

Lussmann  at  Beat 

The  principle  of  fortitcr  in  re  as 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Lussmann  did  not 
mar  tho  justness  of  intonation  of  his  1 
singing,  which  was  far  and  away  the 
best  that  we  have  hoard  from  any  tenor 
of  the  visiting  company,  not  excepting 
our  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Urlus:  but 
as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lattermann  in 
the  character  of  the  Wanderer  it  was  1 


showed  Itself  as  of  brilliant  and  com- 
manding type.  Her  performance  yes- 
terday emphasized  ami  extolled  the  ex- 
cellent Impression  she  had  heretofore 
created  here. 

•She  played  with  a power  intellectually 
Koftn  and  showed  In  rich  abundance 
imagination,  dramatic  cloquenco  and 
technical  mastery.  All  these  qualities 
Stood  forth  where  needed  In  her  two 
j principal  numbers,  the  sonata,  opus  2. 
•No.  8,  of  Beethoven  and  Schumanns 
Carnival. ” In  Ravel’s  ".feux  d'Kau," 
two  "Klrglslan  Sketches"  ol'  Zadora. 
and  also  In  other  works,  her  color  re- 
sources seemed  to  be  less  fully  equipped 
than  wore  her  superb  dynamic  range. 
Her  knowledge  of  her  scores  as  to  notes 
was  (lawless  and  her  phrasing  clear 
and  admirable.  She  hold  the  close  at- 
tention of  a numerous  and  discriminat- 
ing audience.  Following  the  Schumann 
carnival  she  was  recalled  again  and 
again.  * ~y 

j , 

(Mara  Micelli,  soprano,  assisted  by 
j Memiotti  Fraseona,  tenor,  sang  a fine 
I program  of  operatic  solos  nnd  duets  at 
(Aeolian  Hall  in  the  evening.  Their  se- 
lections were  from  the  works  of  Giordani, 
(Puccini.  Bizet.  Verdi.  Anelli  nnd  other 
(illustrious  Itnl'an  composers.  Acliille 
Anelli  was  at  (h  • piano. 
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blacksmith.  But  ho  put  much  anlma-  (quite  as  woeful  as  it  was  admirable 
tion  into  many  of  the  animated  pas-  in  Mr.  Lussmann’s  Sieeffried  H:  tonal 

sages,  not  only  in.  the  doings  at  the  forge  j peripatetics  seldom  brought  hfi-i  into 
and  with  the  bellows  but  also  In  his  favmnninm  b ...  1 10 

contest  with  the  dragoon  and  his  fol-  ft,81™0”10"3.  relationship  with  the  or- 
lowing  of  the  bird  that  is  conducting 
him  to  his  fate.  , 

Mme.  von  der  Osten  has  heretofore 
shown  her  great  power  as  a singer  in 
Wagnerian  roles.  As  BrUnnhilde  in  this 
drama  she  has  even  a harder  task  in 
the  last  scene  than  Siegfried;  but  she 
comes  to  it  fresher.  Her  voice  took  her 
through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
her  awakening  and  her  final  surrender 
with  success  more  nearly  complete  than 
Is  sometimes  the  case. 

Theodor  Lattermann.  who  has  done 
some  good  things  in  the  last  two  weeks’ 
performances,  did  by  no  means  a good 
thing  with  his  impersonation  of  the 
Wanderer;  chiefly  because  he  sang  per- 
sistently flat  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end 
wander  back  to 
his  adventures  w 

He  looked  as  the  Wanderer  should  look,  I 
not  in  itself  difficult,  and  impressively 
filled  the  eye  in  his  several  appear-  ' 
ances. 

_ Mime  was  represented  by  Paul 
Schwarz  with  reasonable  success.  Mr. 

Schwarz  suffers  from  too  great  a stat- 
ure for  some  who  remember  the  Inim- 
itable Reiss  in  this  part;  but  he  dis- 
closed the  essentials  of  it,  the  malignity, 
the  shallow  craft. 

A noble  voice  resounded  When  the 
Wanderer  summoned  Erda  to  speak  to 
him;  it  was  Mme.  Metzger’s,  who  had 
displayed  it  similarly  in  "Das  Rhein- 

fold  ’*  In  the  same  character.  Editha 
leischer’s  voice  in  the  bird  music  was 
not  equal  to  its  difficulties ; a wry  voice, 
and  also  not  always  in  tune. 

The  stage  management  of  the  per- 
formance was  not  in  all  particulars  such 
as  to  carry  conviction  of  the  German 
superiority  in  such  matters.  Thus 


chestra,  and  did  not  convince  us  that 
singing  by  main  strength  with  a sten- 
torian voice  is  any  more  creditable  in 
a Wagnerian  drama  than  in  an  opern 
buffo,  by  Rossini.  Mme.  van  der  Osten’s 
beginning  ;n  the  final  scene  was  marked 
by  a strenuosity  which  avenged'  itself 
upon  the  justness  of  her  intonation, 
jbut  in  the  passages  of  the  love  scene, 
I which  called  for  )es,s  volume  and  n 
rentier  sentiment,  the  rich  beauty 'of 
her  voice,  the  full  and  free  emission 
j of  tone,  the  correctness  of  her  diction, 
! all  but  made  atonement  for  the  occa- 
j sional  aberrations  from  pitch, 
f As  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  stage 
Hopes  that  he  might  j 1 management,  it  might  have  been  set 
thW  pitch  as  a part  of  1 (down  as  venial  here  thirty-five 
.ere  continually  dashea.  f .years  ago  or  in.  a provincial  town  of 
Germany  to-day.  The  best  of  the  locai 
lefforts  at  reproducing  the  incidents 
Which  make  a portion  of  the  drama 
look  like  a fairy  play  for  children,  have 
jihvays  been  passed  over  in  New  York 

, trrday  to  dispense  with  the  bird  which 
j used  to  wabble  about  so  erratically  on 
( His  wiry  flight  when  leading  Siegfried 
I up  to  the  fire-girt  summit  of  the  mosn- 
j Lain,  but  it  did  not  quite  excuse  tho 
circumstance  that  Siegfried  gazed  at 
the  . feathered  songster  at  stage  left 
when  it  was  plainly  singing  from  stage 
right,  and  on  the  ground  instead  of  in 
the  trees.  Our  dragon  used  to  cause 
amusement  by  trying  to  work  his  jaw; 

1 synchronously  with  his  speech,  but  he 
jdid  not  sing  through  his  tail,  as  yes- 
terday’s Fafner  aid,  and  there  wen 


terrifying  jaws  but  from  the  innermost1  iIui  ,io  ?tner  rtf,50"  tnan  u was  11: 
recesses  of  the  cave;  the  bird’s  voice,  .consonance  v.c.h  Wagners  intentions, 
which  Siegfried  sought  above  him  and  an<»  the  generally  accepted  notion  that 
on  the  stage  left,  was  plainly  coming  idragor.s  do,  or  used  to,  spit  fire  and 
from  the  stage  right-all  things  most  femoke  from  their  hungr,  jaws.  Yes- 
Thc  dragon ’wm^j^dicfously  kept  xvlth-  dragon  sang  ail  of  his  pathetic- 

in  his  cave  and  was  killed  there:  the  lc/.'cz'-n  son£  W*th  h's  mouth  shut — so  - 
anvil  crashed  duly  apart  at  Siegfried's  tar  as  w : could  sec.  We  had  none  of 
blow,  though  his  prudent  unlocking  of  '^'ie  beautiful  cloud  panoramas  which 
the  catch  was  a little  obvious.  The  scenic*  {interested  us  in  the  first  performance 

f0efirw^s^aton?-b!?r  e.f.f9cthIi’  th0UFh  of  “Die  Walkure,”  though  the  final 
lacking  in  much  distinction;  the  rocky  1 1 Sc"ne  call-  f-,-  -.t 'cut 
cliff  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  act  1 S-  ■ CaUs  l0.T  Jt  ‘?nst  something  more 

was  imposing. 

—The  second  ’Ring”  cycle,  an  evening 
series,  was  started  with  '*  Das  Rbein- 

fold  ” at  the  Manhattan  last  night,  to 
e followed-  bv  " Die  NValktire  ” to- 
night, “ Siegfried  ” Thursday  and 
Gdtterdammorung " Saturday  night. 

A first  ” GdtteruUmmerung  ’’  on  Friday 
afternoon  also  completes  the  matinee 
Ring."  For  their  fourth  and  final 
week,  the  Wagnerian  singers  v-ill  re- 
peat " Lohengrin,”  " Twnnhauser,’’ 

" Meistersinger.’’  ■'  Flying  Dutchman 


picturesque  than  what  was  offered.  The 
j clouds,  indeed,  seem  to  have  over- 
| worked  themselves  in  the  first  repre- 

iser.tatior:  of  “Die  Walkure,"  coi  at  the 
second  performance  they  were  station- 
ary until  Siegmund  and  Hunding  began 
I their  battle  calls.  Then  they,  too,  got 
| into  action,  but  despite  thq  panoply  of 
| lightning  in  which  Wotan  appeared 
J their  fleecy  tops  remained  illumined 
like  Silver  With  the  bright  ra  -3  of  the1 

ct,  srh,  r™  «■«'.?».-»,  ..u 

gala  bill  Friday.  March  9 c'  c.e  intolerable,  oi  course,  in  reprosenta- 

1 1 tions  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
j but  clouds  a.u!  singers  may  do  what 
• I they  please  and  it  will  work  for  artis- 
I tic  righteousness  at  an  imported  Wag- 
I ter  Festival  made  in  Germany. 
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By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 


IB  a sen 5c  in  which  the 
maxims  "Strength  Before  ■—! ii- 

3nd  “Truth  'Before  Conven-  | MME.  CARRERAS’S  RECITAT 
which  long  ago  were  set  down  I i-AL. 

ts  characteristically  Teutonic,  are  ' Pianl,t  Emphasize*  Excellent  I 
omm-  ndaole.  But  in  song  strength  l>ression  Made  Week*  A 

s n.-t  always  synonymous  with  Mme.  Maria  Carre  c ®°* 
ictcncy  of  expression,  v.-h.le  truth-  (pianist  who  was  fir«^'htaJdahiSh*It*lian 
ul.-c-  s must  always  imply  justness  of  £*e,k8  aeo.  gave  a second  reciu* 

ter, lay  afternoon  i„  Aeolian  Hal 

i first  -hearing  Mme.  arreras’s  art 


1 1 The  Winnipeg  Male  Voice  Choir,  a 
: I chorus  of  seventy-five,  which  has  been 
j displaying  its  powers  in  various  cities 
on  both  sides  of  the  border,  made  its 
j first  appearance  in  New  York  last  night 
|j  at  Carnegie  Hal!,  in  groups  of  songs, 

! interspersed  with  numbers  by  Alberto 
MSalvi,  the  harpist,  also  by  an  official 
'welcome  by  the  Acting  Mayor,  Murray 
Hulbert.  It  found  an  audience  of  fair 
size  and  unlimited  warmth,  this  last 
well  deservod  by  the  quality  of  it3 
singing. 

That  it  could  sing,  and  sing  well, 
was  obvious.  Whether  it  is,  as  has 
been  claimed,  the  best  male  chorus  in 
North  America  could  hardly  be  de- 
( cided  at  one  hearing — there  might  be 
( admirers  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club, 

\ for  instance,  to  dispute  it.  But  it 
proved  to  be  a well-trained  organiza- 
tion of  good  voices,  singing 'with  spirit 
and  feeling  and  quickly  responsive  to 
the  direction  of-  the  young  conductor, 
Hugh  C.  M.  Ross,  who  gained  striking 
results’  from  ,bh  singers  with  an 
economy  of  gesture.  Brisk  and 
spirited  singing  was  heard  in  the  open- 
ing Border  Ballad  of  J.-  H.  Maunder, 
while  a dedicated  number,  the  madrigal- 
like “New  Life,  New  Love,”  by  T.  Tertius 
Noble,  the  organist  of  St  Thomas’s 
Church,  followed.  The  next  was  the 
only  number  of  the  program,  not  in 
English,  Rameau’s  “Hymne  a la  Nuit,” 
sung  with  a tone  of  breadth  and  smooth- 
ness, evenly  shading  between  loudest 
and  softest  notes,  while  there  was  a 
delightful  light  touch  in  Thomas 
Morlcy’s  sixteenth  century  “Now  Is 
the  Month  of  May." 

Hulbert  Greets  Canadians 

After  Schuecker  and  Debussy  num-  1 
bers  by  Mr.  Salvi,  played  with  his  usual  I 
skill,  Mr.  Hulbert  made  his  address, ! 
welcoming  the  Canadian  singers  and  | 
enlarging  on  the  power  of  music  to  | 
promote  both  civic  harmony  and  har-  j 
mony  between  nations,  while  he  also! 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  practically  the 
whole  program  was  in  English.  Mr. 
Ross  thanked  Mr.  Hulbert  for  his  wel- 
come. 

A Finnish  song,  “Kuliervo  the  Out- 
cast,” by  Toivo  Kuula,  reflected  credit 
on  the  expressive  powers  of  the  choir, 
with  a poignant  note  at  the  beginning 
rising  to  fierceness  later  on.  Bois- 
terous energy  ruled  in  Horatio  Rarker’15, 
arrangement  of  a Cossack  war  song. 
MacDowell’s  “Dance  of  Gnomes”  fully 
realized  its  title,  while  Percy  Grain- 
ger’s “Dollar’  and  a Half  a Day” 
brought  a quartet  and  a solpist,  J.  R. 

I Wood,  who  also  was  heard  in  a Vaugh- 
I an  Williams  arrangement,  "The  Turtle 
Dove.”  He  had  a voice  of  adequate 
fullness  and  expression,  but-  with  a' 
certain  tremolo. 

Grainger’s  "Anchor  Song,”  with  R.  T. 
Halliley  as  soloist,  and  other  numbers 
by  Xicode,  Duporc  and  Dvorak,  besides 
more  numbers  and  encores  for  Ivlr.  Sal- 
vi ended  a rather  long  program.  The 
choir’s  strength  in  loudest  moment^ 
and  delicacy  in  pianissimos  and  the 
prevailing  unity,  spirit  and  clearness  of 
enunciation  in  the  singing  showed  the 
Winnipeg  Choir  as  a firsi-class  choral 
organization  and  reflected  much  .credit 
on  Conductor  Ross. 


might  have  boon 
I of  all  anil  tho  mind : 

1 attendants  on  the  con 
J dolphin  ■OrchcM.ru  ii 
I last  night  if  the  progri 
turned  end  tor  end;  The 
graciously  wooed,  the  oa 
infested  the  day  banished  and  phy 
j cal  as  well  as  mental  reposo  invited 
I hi-  first  two  numbers  on  tho  schei 
and  tho  greater  part  of  the  third  piei 
hut  then  tho  spirits  of  disorderline... 
and  din  were  let  loose  and  the  audi- 
ence dismissed  to  wonder  how  soon  the  1 
time  would  come  when  a boiler  factory 
would  not  be  the  proper  refugo  for  1 
those  longing  to  escape  the  noises  oi  l 
the  1 neert  room.  Not  thut  there  wa: 
noth  .ig  to  invite  attention  in  the  con- 
cluding pieces,  especially  for  those  in-!  1 
dined  to  watch  the  progress  of  na-  1 
tionalism  in  music  in  the  pianoforte 
concerto  by  Tscheropnine,  which  Mr. 
Moisei witsch  played,  for  that,  with  all 
its  vagaries,  disclosed  musical  idea 


logically  and  ingeniously  developed,  I 
but  that  coming  after  a new  piece  by  I 
Mv.  Ernest  .Schilling,  in  which  the* 
spirit  of  unrest,  indifference  to  cu- 1 
phony  and  reckless  abandonment  to 
tho  sensations  of  the  moment,  and  the 
boisterous  sophistication  of  the  con- 
clusion of  Bach’s  Passacaglia,  it  could 
be  listened  to  only  with  faculties  long-  I 
ing  for  surcease  of  sounds  of  all  kinds, 
Grace  Marks  Early  Suite 
The  gracious  earlier  pieces  were  a 
suite  of  pieces  selccteo  from  operas 
and  ballets  by  Lully,  tastefully  edited, 
ivitli  respect  for  their  contents  and 
the  taste  of  their  time,  by  Felix  Mottl, 
ar.ll  played  with  exquisite'  elasticity 
and  grace  by  Mr.  Stbkowaki  ar.d  the 
orchestra,  and  tho  concerto  grosso  in  I. 

D minor,  by  Vivaldi,  edited  and  pub-  I 
'‘Shed  here  by  Mr.  Sam  Franko  six  |l 

1 years  ago,  produced  Iv  him  ut  an  j 
earlier  date  at  one  of  liis  Concerts  of  ■ 
Old  Music,  and  two  years  ago  as 
■.  transcription  by  Wilhelm  Friedemann  : 
Bach  at  a concert  of  tho  Beethoven 
.Association.  The  error  was  pointed 
| out  at  the  time  in  The  Tribune  and! 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  Friede-  | 
n-.ann  Bach  had  filched  the  organ  ar- | 
rangement  from  his  illustrious  father. 

Of  late  its  beauties  have  been  widely 
j recognized.  Its  slow  middle  move-  ! 
j rent  (a  - Sieiliano,  though  set  down  j. 

|-  imply  a;  an  Intermezzo)  is  surely  one  | 

1 1 of  the  most  ingratiating  pieces  of  |v 
music  which  havejicomc  down  to  us  from  1 
the  first  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  !■ 
tury. 

Bach’s  Passacaglia,  as  rewritten  i ( 
for  orchestra  by  Mr.  Stokowski,  was 
played  here  a year  ago.  Only  thin 
transcription  contains  an  element  of 
| novelty  for  our  symphony  halls.  As 
j orchestrated  byr  Heinrich  Esser,  it  used 
j to  take  its  place  periodically  on  tho 
j programs  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
a $ did  its  companions,  the  Chaconne, 
orchestrated  by  Raff  (for  the  society), 
nnd  Prelude.  Chorale  and  Fugue,  which 
, 0 still  hear  at  least  once  in  a sea-  -’ 
eon,  Orel.-. slratfed  by  Abort.  In  these 
transcriptions  of  more  than  a genera-  ' 
Ition  ago  there  was  as  much  of  Bach 
(but  less  of  the  transcriber  than  we 
(heard  in  .the  Passacaglia  last  night. 

Ilf  the  composer  were  alive  to-day  we 
Ifancy  he  would  be  content  with  as 
imuch  sonority  as  he  could  extract  from  j 
Ibis  full  organ  and  would  be  quite  will- j 
png  to  forego  the  crashing  noise  and  i 
the  ad  captandum  exaggeration  of  tho  I | 

closing  cadence.  But  this  is  mere  spec- 
ulation. 

Tho  new  piece  by  Mr.  Schilling  en- 
j titled  "A  Victory  Ball”  is  an  effort 
1 to  give  musical  expression  in  the  man- 
j net’  of  the  eager  young  men  of  to-day  I 
I to  a poem  by  Alfred  Noyes.  There  are  J 
.war  music,  much  trumpeting  and 
drumming,  fragments  of  dance  music  L 
| conceived  in  tho  spirit  of  Ravel's  “Lai 
Valse,’’  a noisy  paraphrase  of  the  jOSi 
church  sequence  “Dies  iraj”  (which 
ha;;  done  much  service  of  late),  all 
I heard  as  through  the  distertihg  din 
' of  a modern  cabaret,  and  finally  the 
tnunnets’  farewell  to  the  dead  "(taps,: 
sounded  off  stage)  and  a mournful 
*1  en-l.  All  interesting  in  the  sense  of  I 
the  word  which  suffices  to  characterize 
many  of  the  compositions  of  to-day. 

“t  Applause  called  Mr.  Schilling  to  the  i 
I stage  and  he  received  two  huge  laurel  j| 

I wreaths.  - j , g 

By  Deems  1 aylor 


cffWjnK.) 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. 

Up  to  9 o'clock  last  night,  at  Cam  | 
gie  Hall,  the  eighteenth  century  b 
everything  its  own  way,  with  resu 
that  were  always  tonic  and  cventua 
'Inspiring.  Mr.  Stokowski  began  wi 
J Lulli,  playing  flno 'delectable  bits  fro  . 
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neo-Italian  master’s  operas  nr,  , 

, and  continued  with  Vivaldi 
.erto  grosso.  An  orchestra  need, 
aod  strings  to  play  these  pieces  tv  el- 
and last  night  the  Philadelphia  O 
I chestra’s  strings  played  them  glorious 
ly,  particularly  in  the  allegro  of  tlj 
Vivaldi  work,  where  tho  violins  wei 
I pure  molten  gold. 

I For  the  third  number  Mr.  Stokows] 
j repeated  his  own  orchestration  of  tl 
Bach  C minor  pass'acaglia,  which  1 
first  played  hero  a year  ago.  It  is 
magnificent  arrangement,  bringing 
Bach  all  the  sonority  and  rich  colo 
ing  of  the  modern  orchestra  witho" 
eacriflclng — on  the  contrary,  enliani 
ing — tho  bold  design  and  massb 
strength  of  his  great  music. 

The  vrar  is  beginning  to  reap 
harvest  of  musical  commentary.  W 
■have  already  had  Ravel’s  "La.  Valse, 
alleged  to  be  descriptive  of  posi 
helium  Vienna,  and  last  night  Mi 
Stokowski  presented  a new  work  con 
celved  in  somewhat  similar  lines 
Ernest  Schelling’s  tone  poem,  "A  Vlc| 
tory  Ball.”  It  was  written  last  year! 
and  had  Its  only  other  performances 
thus  far,  last  week  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Schelllng  bases  his  music  on  A! 
fred  Noyes’s  much-read  poem  abou 
the  dead  soldiers  looking  on  at  a vlc-l 
tory  celebration,  and  has  chosen  to  in- 
terpret the  text  in  terms  of  what  the1, 
program  notes  call  "a  bacchanal  tra-  j 
versed  by  a vision.1'  An  extended  first . 
part,  largely  written  in  dance 
rhythms,  is  interrupted  by  a ghostly] 
military  march;  the  dance  music  re- 
Isumes,  and  is  finally  drowned  out  by 
I a coda  suggestive  of  bagpipes.  The 
I piece  ends  with /"taps,"  played  by  an 
I off-stage  trumpet. 

I It  must  bo  conceded  that  Mr,  Schcl- 
ling  has  carried  out  his  program  with 
I considerable  success.  His  themes 
lack  sharply-cut  individuality,  but 
they  have  appropriateness  and  the 
scoring  is  picturesque  and  sonorous. 
But  one  is  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
his  conception.  It  seemed  a little 
obvious,  and  more  than  a little  super- 
ficial, to  interpret  Noyes’s  bitter  lines 
so  literally.  “Taps”  seemed  hardly 
the  thing  to  use  for  a poem  that  ends. 
God,  how  the  dead  men  grin  by  the  wall. 
Watching  the  fun  of  tho  Victory  Ball! 

It  may  have  been  meant  ironically 
of  course,  but  literary  irony  is  a 
rather  hopeless  thing  to  try  to  put] 
into  terms  of  musical  sound. 

The  audience  received  the  newj 
work  cordially  and  brought  Mr. 
^Schelling  out  to  bow  his  acknowl- 
edgments and  receive  two  Gargan- 
tuan wreaths.  After  the  ball  was 
over  Benno  Moiseivitch  gave  a brill- 
iant conclusion  to  the  evening  with 
Cherepnin’s  tuneful  piano  concerto. 

Erwin  Nyiregyhazi,  - 

Beryl  Rubinstein 

Piano  TecItalsTwere  the  rule  yester-l 
I nay  at  Aeolian  Hall,  but  of  differing 
.; vpe.  Beryl  Rubinstein  gave  his  sec- 
ond one  of  the  season  in  the  afternoon, 
while  the  temperamental  Hungarian, 

I Erwin  Nyiregyhazi,  was  heard  in  the 
' evening.  Both  had  appreciative  au<li- 
K<  rices  of  respectable  size. 

Smoothness  and  finish  were  the  j 
E principal  traits  of  Mr.  Rubinstein  * 

' playing,  with  the  Liszt  transcription 
••  of  Bach’s  G minor  Fantaisie  and  Fugue 
end  Beethoven’s  “Waldstein”  sonata, 
Op  53,  as  -the  principal  numbers.  The 
1 -t,  well  and  fluently  played  from  the 
Ktecbnical  standpoint,  had  stretches  ot 
1 but  pale  coloring,  while  the  sonata 
also  brought  out  technical  brilliance 
£ with  due  attention  to  expression  and 
. 1 he  rise  and  fall  of  sound;  a perform- 

I .-mee  to  respect,  but  hardiy  to  excite. 
Bust  ill,  the  playing  of  the  Bach  fugue 
‘ rved  praise  for  the  clearness  anu 

a en  flow  of  its  runs.  Mr.  Rubinstein 
t moduced  his  Tidiest,  coloring  in  hi- 
s'-ronej  Brahms  number,  ’the  E flat 
i Rhapsody,  followed  by  Chopin  num- 
bers and  the  Weber  Perpetuum  Mobile.^ 
Then  came  less  known  numbers — the 
I detour  des  Muletiers,”  by  Severne, 

. aguely  suggesting  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff ; 
two  waltzes  and  a “Guitarre,  ’ by  M; . 
Rubinstein,  melodious  and  smoothly- m 
moving  pieces,  with  a Liszt  Etude  to 

As  to  the  performances,  Mr.  Nyirc- 
f .hazi’s  playing  laid  emphasis  on  the 
high  light3,  while  its  technical  quali- 
ties suffered  some  variation.  The  open- 
ing Liszt  Fantasia  and  Fugue  had  a 
, rendering  not  particularly  careful,  hut 
•th  loud  nassages  of  remarkable 
‘onority.  Mozart’s  C minor  Fantasia 
, nd  Brahms’s  B minor  Rhapsody  fol- 
owed,  but  Mr.  Nyiregyhazi  seemed 
happiest  in  the  next  number,  Liszt’s 
arrangement  of  Schubert’s  “Erlkonig,” 
t»  where  he  attacked  the  piano  with  all 
icssible  force  in  a fierce,  vivid  expres- 
on  of  the  rush  of  the  music.  Lighter 


passages  Were  well  pin  PifTft  the  Ulizc. 

Y.ilse-Inipromptu,  while  tho  Second  \ The  novelty  on  Mr.  Mengel 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  gave  another  ■ j j)er>g  programme  was  Rabaud's 
r nance  for  a booming  bass.  Two  Seri-  i , „ „ 

■ bin  numbers,  a Grieg  Nocturne  and  j 1 Eclogue,  or  Yngdian  Poem  for 
Orainger’a  arrangement  of  Tchnikow-  | Orchestra, 
sky's  Waltz  of  Flowers  ended  a per-  j 
lormanco  of  considerable  contrasted  j 
coloring  that,  stirred  its  hearer. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

-turn 


Inspired  by  the  line3 

familiar  to  every  college  studeni, 
•‘Tityre,  to  patulae  recubans  suh 
legmine  fagi,”  and  prettily  scored 
for  small  orchestra.  No  revela- 
tion here  eliuor.  But  a very 


n-nrjn.-.i  inwe  II  ilmiluT*g'  hup  no u iiere  bhubi.  xjui  a veiy 

THE  Philadelphia  and  the  Phil- 1 charming  composition  that  re- 
harmonio  Orchestras,  both  fleets  the  pastoral  mood  of  the  pic- 
..nfier  the  same  manage-  ture  In  terms  tried  and  true  (the 

oboe,  of  course,  is  not  missing), 
yet  none  the  less  agreeable. 

CU  / f Z ** 


under  the  same  manage- 
ment, were  in  active  competition 
last  night,  the  former  playing  in  I 
Carnegie  Hall  with  Leopold! 
Stokowski  at  the  baton,  the  lat-  [ 
ter  with  Willem  Mengelberg  in ; 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  I 
The  programmes  had  nothing 
In  common,  however,  though 
each  offered  something  new  to 
the  public.  And  Pan  Stokowski 
shared  honors  with  the  keyboard 
virtuoso,  Moiseiwitsch,  who  ex-i 
hibited  his  persuasions  in i 
Tscherepnin's  concerto  for  piano  i 
and  orchestra,  whereas  Mengel- 1 
berg  divided  laurels  only  with  his 
men. 

Besides  the  Russian  concerto, 
the  Quaker  City  leader  submitted 
Ernest  Schelling’s  latest  effort, 
entitled  “A  Victory  Ball,”  in- 
spired by  Alfred  Noyes’s  poem  by 
the  same  name  and  dedicated  “To 
the  Memory  of  an  American  Sol- 
dier.’’ Produced  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  last  week  in 
Philadelphia,  this  work  had  not 
been  heard  here  before. 

Also  Mr.  Stokowsky  presented 
Vivaldi’s  much  discussed  Con- 
certo Grosso  in  D minor,  and  this  ^ 
time  at  least  Mr.  Gilman’s  pro-  L 
gramme  notes  properly  credited 
the  excellent  orchestral  arrange- 
ment to  Sam  Franko,  whose 
score  and  parts  Mr.  Stokowsky 
employed  in  Paris  and  Rome. 

Furthermore  he  brought  for- 
ward again  Felix  Motel’s  Suite 
-from  Lully’s  operas  and  his  own 
ponderous,  somewhat  theatrical, 
and  in  the  end  deafening  orches- 
tration of  Bach’s  famous  D 
minor  “Pas^acaglia,”  a trans- 
cription, incidentally,  which  it 
would  be  interesting  to  compare 
with  Heinrich  Esser's  orchestral 
setting  publisned  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  firm  of 
Schott  I 

* * * 

The  Tscherepnin  Concerto,  like 
so  many,  prize-winning  composi- 
tions, brought  no  revelation  of 
genius,  though  it  was  heard  to 
i far  better  advantage  than  when 
’ given  at  a concert  of  the  Sym- 
] phony  Society  two  or  three  years 
ago.  It  is  a nice  work,  however, 
and  served  to  disclose  the  pian- 
ist’s bravura  technique,  his  skill 
- in  the  digital  elaboration  of  de- 
tail, his  vigor  and  his  elan. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Stokowsky  had  a 
particular  reason  for  placing 
the  Schelling  score  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  concerto.  Certainly 
flie  clever  Helvetian-American 
out-Russianed  Tscherepnin.  At 
the  outset,  at  any  rate,  one  might 
have  thought  Mr.  Schelllng  was 
trying  to  celebrate  & Bolshevik 
victory.  Certainly  there  was 
here  a lusciously  cacophonic  in- 
terlocking of  reminiscences  from 
Strawinsky  and  Moussorgsky. 
Then  came,  however,  a welcome 
Fascista  suggestion  of  De  Sa- 
bata’s  “Juocutus,”  and  finally  an 
overwhelming  accumulation,  of 


reason  it  was  muffled,"  Iackin_ 
ume  and  carrying  power,  although  usu- 
ally .smooth,  which  produced  a certain: 

• heaviness  and  inexpressiveness  in  the! 
earlier  movements.  In  the  Finale  j 
“Alla  Zi n gala”  there  was  a vital  spark, 
speed  and  fire  combined  with  technical  ( 
proficiency  in  its  rapid  meaiur  j. 

Nothing  unusual  was  disclosed  in  the  j - 
Weber  and  Brjthms  numbers,  while  the  i 
Tscfiaikowsky  Symphony  had  a quality  ! "i 
frequently  found  in  Oitv  Symphony  I 1 
performances,  not  particularly  smooth, J‘1 
. but  not  without  coloring. 

...  wvw,  w tsuA  rteturns. 

Claire  Dux,  heard  here  in  concerts  1 
with  Richard  Strauss  and  a season  a go  f 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  at  the  Man-  j 
hattan,  returned  to  the  same  theatre 
, last  evening  as  guest  with  the  visiting  i 


IV/llVkA  lprit7a  *TTl  iB„e,iin  a,rtii't?>  Singing  the  soprano  role  I 

lvlillv*  vl  A li  Oi  Eva  in  tVagner  **  Meistersing'er.’*  It  I 

wJO  fourth^  performance?  of  '* 


Makes  Final  Appearance 
Benefit — ‘Andre  Che 


was  the 
i grandiose 
been 


- the 

? comic  opera  ” that  has 

been  most  frequently  sung  among  the 
German  company’s  ten  productions  on 
Hammersteins  old  stage. 

for  the  second  tlrr~ 

plauded  Hans  Sach 


productions  on  I 
— -cage.  Mr.  Sell, 
time  was  a much  ap-  I 


For 

Mine. 


1 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

the  benefit  of  the  Navy  Club 
Marie  Jeritza  sang  the  name 
part  in  Massenet’s  “Thais”  and  made 
her  last  appearance  of  the  season  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  yester- 
day afternoon.  There  was  an  audi- 
ence which  crowded  the  bouse  and 
‘which  at  the  end  of  the  performance] 
bestowed  long  continued  and  vigorous 
applause  on  the  Austrian  prlmj*  donna, 
who  will  now  go  on  an  extended  con- 
cert tour  and  at  the  end  of  it  return 
to  Vienna. 

In  the  evening  Umberto  Giordano's 
four  act  opera.  “Andre  Chenier,"  was 
given.  Expectations  in  regard  to  this 
work  have  been  fulfilled.  It  has  held 
its  place  in  the  repertory  of  the  house  I 
not.  only  by  virtue  of  its  own  agree- 
able music  and  dramatic  story,  but 
because  it  furnishes  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal singers  with  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exhibition  of  their, 
gifts.  This  remains  one  of  the  chief] 
aims  of  opera.  Composers  with  lofty 
artistic  ideals  may  write  works  in 
which  the  musical  publication  of  hu- 
man passions  i^  the  object  and  some 
opera  houses  may  earnestly  endeavor 
to  make  the  ensemble  the  real  star 
of  every  performance,  but  the  public  ! 
persists  in  playing  favorites  and  cele- 
brated singers  continue  to  be  the  idols 
of  its  adoration. 

When  “Andre  Chenier”  was  first 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  It  was 
learned  by  opera  goers  that  it  con- 
tained excellent  roles  for  Miss  Claudio 
Muzio,  Mr.  Gigli  and  Mr.  Danise,  not 
to  mention  some  secondary  singers. 
Miss  Muzio  is  no  longer  a member  of 
the  company,  but  in  this  work  her 
place  is  filled  to  the  apparent  pleasure 
of  the  public  by  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle, 
who  again  sang  the  role  of  Madeleine 
last  evening.  Miss  Ponselle  finds  the 
music  generally  suited  to  her  voice, 
which  was  in  good  condition  last  eve- 
ning. 'N. 

Mr.  Gigli  is  admirable  as  the  poet 
of  the  revolution.  He  was  in  good 
voice  last  night  and  his  singing  evoked 
much  applause.  As  Charles  Gerard 
Mr.  Danise  is  always  at  his  highest 
level  of  dramatic  fervor.  He  seems  to 
realize  this  part  more  keenly  than 
some  others  and  throws  himself  into 
every  scene  with  an  intensity  which 
maizes  itself  felt  by  the  audience. 

Others  who  add  much  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  opera  are  Mme.  Howard 
as  the  Countess  de  Coigny,  Miss  Ellen 
Dalossy  as  JSersi.  Adamo  Didur  as  ) 
Mathieit  and  Angelo  Bada  the 


Mr.  Schorr 

much  ap- 1 

while  others  were 
.uiif.-i  jvoHiiriK,  .Messrs.  Hutt,  Paul 
Sclir.  arz.  Zador  and  Lehmann,  and  Mr. 
Blech  at  the  baton. 


Miss 


Mathie u.  and  Angelo  naaa  me  spy.! 
instrumental  buzzing,  rumbling  VIr  Moranzoni  conducted  last  evening  | 
and  blaring.  with  his  usual  skill.  ^ 

Verily,  Mr.  Riesenfeld  can 


hardly  afford  to  overlook  this 
thrilling  Bacchanale  of  sound 
with  Its  final  echo  of  “taps!” 


)■ w (■  A 2 j 

“Mona  Lisa” 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  editions)  i 
Somebody — we  think  it  was  the  much 
maligned,  but  nevertheless  admirable 
Hanslick  of  Vienna — once  remarked 
that  while  the  operas  of  German  com- 
posers were  either  gold  or  bronze, 
those  of  the  Frenchmen  of  his  day 
were  uniformly  silver.  Of  course,  he 
was  referring  only  to  the  best  men  of 
tbe  two  nations,  and  was  writing  when 
the  production  of  an  interesting  opera 
was  not  such  a rarity  either  in  Paris 
or  Vienna  as  it  is  to-day.  Our  experi- 
ences of  late  with  new  German  opera 
incline  us  to  think  that  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree,  complimentary 
to  compare  tnem  with  bronze.  They 
seem  to  be  of  a heavier  and  less  sightly 
material— lead,  for  instance.  When  theg 
intelligence  came  that  the  new  opera., 
to  be  produced  by  the  German  con-P 
tingent  of  the  Metropolitan  forces  was  V 
“Mona  Lisa,”  by  Max  Schillings,  weo 
were  told  that  it  was  the  finest  op-h 
eratic  product  of  the  Germany  of  recently 
years.  If  it  is  that  then  the  perform-  1 
knee  of  the  work  at  the  Metropolitan^ 
Opera  House  last  night  compels  an  ex-| 
pression  of  the  belief  ‘that  operatic! 

. Germany  is  gone  barren  indeed. 

Weak  in  Comparison 
For  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have 
I faced  disappointment  with  each  Italian 
novelty  (except  “L’Amore  dei  tre  Re  ), 
but  there  has  not  been  one  Italian 
composer  in  all  that  time  who  has  not 
i exhibited  a greater  and  more  natural 
i flair  for  operatic  composition  than 
seems  to  be  possessed  by  any  contem- 
porary German,  with  the  possible  ex^ 
ception  of  Richard  Strauss,  of  whose 
works  since  “Der  Rosenkavalier  we 
are  not  in  a position  to  speak,  and  Erich 
Korngold,  whose  eclectic  talent  seems 
potent  enough  to  justify  the  char- 
acterization of  French  music  by  the 
Viennese  critic  Yet,  in  some  respects, 
though  not  in  a musical  one,  Mona 
Lisa”  reminded  us  of  “Die  tote  Stadt. 
Again  we  had  the  real  drama  set  be- 
tween a prologue  and  epilogue,  like  a 
1 “throw  back”  in  a picture  play.  In 
Korngold’s  opera  the  drama  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  visualization  and  aus- 
cultation of  a man’s  dream;  in  'Mona 
Lisa”  of  a monk's  tale  The  purpose  of 
i tbe  extraneous  scenes  in  the  former  ] 
opera  was  to  disclose  how  a man  who 
had  become  the  prey  of  melancholy 
might  be  called  back  to  the  joys  of 

living;  in  the  latter  to  explain  the 

enigmatic  -mile  on  the  face  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci's  famous  painting,  and, 
incidentally,  we  fancy,  to  justify  the 
preachment  of  a monk  that  wantonness 
is  habitual  with  the  young  wives  of 
and  to  find  what  ^pems  to 


Evelyn  Levin  Soloisl  h'im  ^ roof*  of  the  accusatiorT  in  the 

Familiar  numbers  for  the  most  parr  ^uct  0f  woman  to  whom  he 
; composed  the  City  Symphony  program  lateg  the  romance  0f  Mona  Lisa  s life 
at  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  • liei  T^e  men  an(j  women  of  to-day  in  tne 


at  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The,  The  men  and  w-omen  of  to-day  in  the 
original  list  had  been  somewhat  dit  , logue  become  the  representative* 
. ferent..  with  two  new  American  °rchc=  conjugal  December  and  May  in  the 

Mr.  Lowrey’s  program  comprised  a tral  works,  but  it  was  announced  tha,  drama>  the  youthful  narrator  as  * 

Mozart  “Fantasia”  (O-minori,  Bee-  thc  partg  for  one  of  them  had  failed  to  ible  victim  of  the  wiles  which  Be 
thoveu’s  Sonata  (Op.  50.  a Chopin  ardve  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  anu  denounces  in  the  prologue, 

croup  and  numbers  by  Deuussy.  Gritfes.  Tschaikowsky’s  Fifth  symphony  was  The  action  0f  the  opera  has  been 

and  Nokrcis.  His  work  as  a concert  substitutt.d  as  the  second  half  of  the  to,d  jn  this  paper  at  greater  lengtn 

lilavor  is  well  known  local. y and  his  program>  From  the  original  list  tban  ;s  necessary.  It  may  he 

audience  Hst  night  was  most  appro-  “p heron”  overture  and  the  nr>  tbns.  xbe  aged  husband  of  Nona 


eiative. 

- - - 

Leo  B’.eck’s  masterful  con- 
ducting, together  with  Elsa 
Olsen’s  inspiring  Bruennhilde, 
Jacques  Urlus’s  heroic  Siegmund, 
Eva  von  der  Osten’s  touching 
portrayal  of  Sieglinde,  Ottilie 
Metzger’s  sterling  Friclca  and 
Plaschke's  admirable  embodi- 
ment of  Wotan  combined  to 
make  last  night’s  performance  of 
“Walkuere”  in  the  Manhattan 
one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 


Weber’s  “Ubcron  overture  «m>  up  thus:  me  agea  nusuana  v. 

two  usual  Brahms  Hungarian  Dances  Ljsa,  tormented  by  the  fact  that  he 
remained,  with  Wicniawski's  fsce  in  the  portrait  wears  a smile 

Violin  Concerto,  played  by  Evelyi:  which  he  cannot  evoke,  discovers  it  in 
. Levin,  the  young  violinist  who  hac  a passionate  attachment  to  an  earlier 


biiv  J u“*‘b  _ 

made  a successful  debut  at  Carnegi' 
Ball  last  December. 

Miss  Levin's  performance  was  van 
rule.  The  concerto  is  a grateful  cm 
for  the  soloist,  and,  as  a rule,  to  it 
hearers,  with  slow,  lyric  passages  t. 
display  quality  of  tone  and  expressly, 
power  and  fast  ones  to  show  off  tech 
nical  brilliance.  Contrary  to  the  usua 
story.  Miss  Levinls  tofie-  seemed  bet 


and  more  youthful  lover.  He  employs 
wicked  wiles  to  catch  the  lovers  in 
each  other’s  arms,  then  locks  the  lover 
in  a chamber  in  which  he  meets  death 
by  suffocation,  and  after  gloating  over 
his  jealous  revenge  for  which  he  has 
a greater  stomach  than  Othello  throw* 
the  kev,  as  he  thinks,  into  the  Kiver 
Arno.  But  it  falls  into  a boat  instead 
and  reaches  the  hands  of  his  distrait 


ter1 ‘in  the  astev  passage?.  For  somt;  and  faithless  wife.  She,  maddened  by 

' * the  deatH  of  her  lover,  persuades  mm 


chamber,  locks  the 
the  tragedy  comm  to  what- 
ever end  thereafter  that  the  listening 
tor  may  choose  to  imagine, 

^h  the  dubious  moral  is  pointed  In 
epilogue  when  the  youthful  female 
I tourist,  who  is  supposed  to  have  heard 
! the  story,  utters  an  ejaculation  of  pity'  the  woman  immortalized  by  the  brush 


last  evening  servei 
muko  known  alao  two  new  members 

of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza's  company — 
Mme.  Barbara  Kemp,  soprano  (wife 
of  the  composer),  who  impersonated 


and  in  departing  from  the  scene  drops 
white  irises,  such  as  Mona  Lisa  had 
carried  into  the  play,  at  the  feet  of 
the  young  monk  who  had  related  the 
tale. 

The  book  of  the  play  has  elements  of 
strength  and  even  of  beauty.  It  is, 
moreover,  ingeniously  constructed  for 

operatic  purposes.  Beatrice  Dovsky, 
who  wrote  it,  evidently  wanted  music 
to  heighten  its  effect  and  went  about 
it  in  an  efficient,  albeit  conventional 
manner.  She  offered  opportunities  to 
the  composer  to  mix  cheer  with  horror. 
There  are  scenes  of  carnival  merri- 
ment, blended  with  sermons  of  austere 
morality  (Savonarola's  preachments 
resound  amid  sounds  of  revelry).  A 


of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Michael 
Bohnen.  barytone,  who  represented 
tho  lady’s  husband. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
missing this  lyric  drama  In  a few 
lines.  It  is  a work  which  discloses  a 
thrilling  melodrama  set  to  quite  in- 
significant music.  In  It  the  play  in- 
deed is  the  thing  and  it  seems  almost 
a pity  to  outline  the  tragic  story, 
which  ought  to  be  permitted  to  make 
its  own  poignant  revelations  to  every 
operagoer. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  th#  triangle,  ot 
course,  but  retold  with  moving  In- 
■“f  » of^Yenu®  is  set  aeail]i!t  tensity.  The  prologue  shows  us  two 

meVv'Yong  ‘ to'gTve  "a  backgTundio  tourists  viewing  an  old  palace  under 

the  agonizing  of  Mona  Lisa  when  she  lhe  guidance  of  a lay  brother.  There 

realizes  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  is  a bint  that  all  is  not  well  be- 

her  lover.  There  is  a song  of  Rose-  j tween  this  wife  and  her  husband.  The 

many i while  Mona  Lisa  lies  uncon-  1 brother  tolls  the  tragic  legend  of  the 


scious  on  the  morrow  after  her  hus- 
band s dreadful  act  of  vengeance. 
There  are  other  moments  which  call 
imperatively  for  music  appealing  to 
the  ear  and  imagination.  But  for  all 
these  things  Schillings  has  found  no 
tones.  The  dialogue  maunders  along 
drearily,  aridly  over  an  instrumental 
part  whieh  becomes  illustrative  at  the 
climacteric  moments  only  by  dint  of 
splashes  of  harmonic  and  orchestral 
color.  No  doubt  there  is  a use  of 
typical  phrases,  but  they  cnaracterize 
nothing  and  do  not  enforce  themselves 
upon  the  mind.  Of  the  sensuous 
charm  of  pure  melpdy,  invited  by  the 
libretto,  tne  composer  seoms  to ‘have 
been  oblivious.  Dramatic  illustra- 
tion is  confined  to  orchestral  and  vocal 
strenuosity. 

The  opera  was  chosen  to  introduce 
Barbara  Kemp,  a new  dramatic  singer 
who  has  identified  herself  with  the 
character  of  Mona  Lisa  in  Germany. 
She  looks  the  part  of  Leonardo's  pic- 
ture  in  all  things  save  the  enigmatic 
smile,  for  whose  appearance  at  one 
moment  the  spectators  in  the  vast 
theater  had  to  take  the  asseveration 
of  Mr.  Bohnen,  a newcomer  among  Mr. 
Gattl s .forc*s-  who  enacted  the  part 
° Jcalous  husband  in  the  tragedy 
and  the  aged  tourist  with  a young  wife 
in  the  prologue  and  epilogue.  For  the' 
rest,  except  in  the  thrilling  scenes  of 
the  discovery  of  her  perfidy  and  the 
achievement  of  her  revenge,  she  wore 
the  immobile  mask  which,  with  the 
pictonally  recorded  smile,  had  aroused 
his  suspicion.  Mme.  Kemp  disclosed 
fine  histrionic  talent  in  the  climac- 
teric moments,  but  compelled  no  great 
admiration  for  the  quality  of  her  voice 
or  her  vocal  skill.  She  declaimed 
violently  with  the  tremulant  stop 
pulled  out  and  the  knob  thrown  away 
—as  an  organist  might  describe  her 
singing.  Mr.  Bohnen  sang  in  an  ef- 
.C.,.VG  barytone,  with  much  dramatic 
virility  and  command  of  emotional 
color,  was  picturesque  in  pose  and 
movement  and  carried  off  the  honors 
in  the  first  act,  as  Mme.  Kemp  did 
after  the  second.  It  was  a Thursday 
night  audience  and  therefore  sus- 
ceptible to  the  appeal  of  German 
opera — more  susceptible,  we  fancy, 
than  any  future  audience  will  be  ex- 
cept that  of  a Saturday  night.  The 
scenic  demands  of  the  opera  are  not 
great,  but  were  met  in  a manner  to 
gratify  the  eye,  as  the  equally  mod- 
est demands  of  the  other  characters 
in  the  drama  were  met  by  other 
singers,  who  may  be  identified  in  the 
following  programmatic  record  of  the 
evening: 

Thursday  evening,  March  1.  af  S:H 
o’clock,  first  performance  in  America. — ; 
“Mona  Lina,"  opera  In  two  acts,  with  a 
prologue  end  an  epilogue.  The  libretto  by  * 
Beatrice  Dovsky  (in  German);  music  by 
Max  Schillings. 

Characters  appearing  In  the  prologue  and 
epilogue : 

A tourist Michael  Bohnen  (debut) 

His  young  wife Barbara  Kemp  (debut) 

A young  monk Curt  Taucher 

Characters  appearing  in  the  other  scenes: 

Francesco  Michael  Bohnen 

Mona  Fiordalisa Barbara  ICemp 

Giovanni  Curt  Taucher 

Sandro  William  Gustafson 

Ptet/o  Carl  Schlegel 

George  Meador 

Aleseio  Max  Bloch 

Maeollnp  t/oui*  d’Angelo 

Qinevra Frances  Peralta 

Dianora  Ellen  Dalossy 

Piccards. Marion  Telva 

Citizens  of  Florence,  nun3  of  Santa 
Trinlta,  carnival  procession  of  Venus, 
monks  of  St.  Marco,  servants 

Conductor  Artur  Bodanzky 

Stoge  director Samuel  Thowman 

Chorus  master Giulio  Setti 

Technical  director Edward  Siedle 

Stage  manager Armando  Agnini 

Scenic  production  by  Professor  Hans 
Kauisky,  Vienna 


Br  "•  *>•  HE.VDERSOX. 

■“Mona  Lisa,”  opera  in  two  acts,  with 
ofrue  and  epilogue,  was  performed  i 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  I 
en>ng  f01‘  the  first  time  in  this 
T1"=  ■>■>«!•  I®  by  Beatrice 
lhe  mus,c  by  Wax  Schil- 
g . a German  composer  who  enjoys 
esteem  in  his  own  country/The 


palace,  and  then  it  is  enacted  for  use 
Mona  Lisa  loved  and  was  loved,  but 
was  separated  from  her  beloved  and 
wed  to  Francesco,  to  whom  she  never 
has  shown  the  famous  smile,  but  has 
always  been  ice. 

Francesco  adores  her  and  also  loves 
pearls,  of  which  he  has  a remarkable 
collection,  kept  in  a closet  narrow  and 
close,  where  a man  could  not  live  an 
hour  if  shut  in.  Comes  an  emissary  to 
buy  a jewel,  and  lo!  he  turns  out  to 
be  the  lover  from  whom  Lisa  was 
separated.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
palace  when  retiring  time  arrives  he 
risks  all  for  a word  with  the  lady. 

The  Scene  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  husband  sees  them  in  passion- 
ate embrace,  and  having  made  sure 
that  there  is  no  way  out  for  the  lover, 
enters  the  apartment.  The  lover  hides 
behind  the  curtain  covering  the  cab- 
inet, which,  of  course,  had  been  opened 
to  show  the  jewels.  When  the  hus- 
band throws  back  that  curtain  no  one 
is  visible,  and  he  realizes  that  the 
man  has  hidden  in  the  cabinet,  which 
he  promptly  closes  and  locks.  Then 
he  forces  the  crazed  Lisa,  to  receive 
his  caresses,  while  the  lover  vainly 
calls  for  help. 

Francesco  throws  the  key  out  of 
the  window  overlooking  the  Arno,  but 
it  falls  into  a boat  and  )3.  vecoveredT 
When  Francesco  learns  that  Lisa  has 
the  key  he  believes  that  she  has  res- 
cued her  lover.  She  asks  for  certain 
jewels  to  wear.  He  opens  the  cabinet 
and  she  pushes  him  in  beside  her 
lover’s  body  and  locks  the  door.  The 
epilogue  presents  again  the  lay  brother 
in  the  act  of  completing  his  tale.  The 
-(woman  leaves  flowers  and  money  for 
masses  for  the  unfortunate  wife,  and 
the  lay  brother  suspects  her  of  being 
a seebnd  Lisa. 

This  is  a bare  outline  of  a play  re- 
plete with  incident  and  character. 
There  are  several  personages  beside 
those  mentioned  and  many  actions 
heightening  the  significance  of  the 
chief  tragedy.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of 
the  best  opera  books  that  have  come 
before  this  public  in  years.  It  is  for 
the  purposes  of  a.  musical  drama  as 
effective  as  "L’ Amove  dei  Tre  Re,”  al- 
though it  does  not  attain  the  fine 
literary  character  of  Sem  Benelli’s 
(work.  But  of  its  heart  searching 
(agonies  and  its  atmosphere  of  terror 
there  can  be  no  question.  If  the 
opera  succeeds  the  honors  will  belong 
to  the  librettist.  It  is  a pity  that  such 
a book  fell  into  tho  hands  of  a mere 
iinusical  mechanic. 

I Mr.  Schillings  found  some  moments 
of  lyric  expression  in  the  choruses  off 
[stage  and  in  the  settings  of  the  taste- 
fully introduced  songs  of  Lorenzo  de 
[Medici  and  Jacopo  Sanazzaro.  In  utiA 
ilzing  such  poems  the  librettist  showed  | 
'literary  knowledge  and  taste.  But  for 
lhe  most  part  the  music  impresses  the 
hearer  as  impeding  the  movement  of 
the  drama. 

Splendid  Dramatic  Scene. 

This  will — or  should — impress  itself 
most  forcibly  on  the  observer  in  the 
splendid  dramatic  scene  between 
Francesco  and  Lisa  when  Giovanni  is 
locked  in  the  cabinet.  The  intensity 
of  this  scene  was  due  last  evening  to 
the  acting  of  the  two  principals, 
’Michael  Bohnen  as  Francesco  and 
(Mme.  Kemp  as  Lisa.  The  music, 
which  was  perforce,  declamatory, 
lacked  the  incisiveness  of  character 
and  the  passionatq  expression  de- 
j mantled  by  the  scene.  In  the  whole 
first  act  the  best  music  was  not  that  j 
(depicting  the  horror  of  this  situation,1 
but  that  in  which  Francesco  chanted  1 


his  love  over  the  shining  je 
hero  tho  composer  found  whatever 
lyric  inspiration  his  poor  muse  fur- 
nished and  made  a song  publishing, 
though  inadequately,  an  emotion. 

On  tho  other  hand  there  Is  much  of 
power  and  moving  force  ,ln  the  opera 
because  the  dramatic  material  is  so 
excellent  and  the  action  gives  even  the 
entutal  hearer  a comprehensible  view 
of  what  is  going  on.  The  growing 
dread  and  culminating  terror  of  the 
first  act  and  the  sudden  shocking  hor- 
ror of  the  second  cannot  be  obliterated 
by  music  manufactured  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  German  conductor  school. 
In  delivering  to  last  night’s  audience 
the  full  measure  of  the  drama's  in- 
tensity Mme-  Kemp  and  Mr.  Bohnen 
were  highly  successful. 

It  is  inessential  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  singing  of  either  artist,  for  this  is 
not  a singing  opera,  and  both  were 
under  the  nervous  strain  of  debuts  be- 
fore a strange  public  anfl  in  an  untried 
work.  But  both  realized  the  charac- 
ters allotted  to  them.  There  was  a 
genuine  note  of  tragedy  in  tho  im- 
personation of  Mr.  Bohnen,  pictur- 
esque, direct,  full  of  significance  and 
having  a spell  for  the  eye.  Mme. 
Kemp  was  remarkably  successful  in 
her  makeup  after  the  portrait  by 
Messer  Leonardo,  and  her  acting  was 
admirably  paired  with  that  of  Mr. 
Bohnen.  These  two  new  members  of 
the  company  will  prove  valuable  ac- 
quisitions. There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that. 

Miss  Peralta  deserves  special  men- 
tion for  her  impersonation  of  Ginevra, 
the  courtesan,  who  is  merely  a foil  to 
Lisa.  Mr.  Taucher  was  quite  equal  to 
the  demands  of  Giovanni  and  put  gen- 
uine fervor  into  the  impotent  duet 
with  the  heroine.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  were  all  praiseworthy. 
The  opera  was  admirably  presented  in 
every  respect. . The  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes were  very  splendid  and  thor- 
oughly appropriate.  Mr.  Bodanzky 
conducted  with  skill. 
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[ Of  Sohilllngs’s  music*' there  is  not 
much  to  say.  His  score  seoms  to  be 
| the  product  of  a keen,  highly  trained 
I and  essentially  sterile  mind.  He  has 
numerous  themes,  which  bo  develops 
with  considerable  skill  in  accordance  I 
with  a rather  sketchy  leitmotif  sys- 
tem; but  the  themes  themselves  srriell 
of  the , laboratory.  They  are  so  obvi-  ' 
ously  synthetic  that  they  produce, 
little  descriptive  or  emotional  effect. 

The  composer  is  least  successful 
where  the  action  calls  for  a lyric 
rnood.  Over  half  of  the  first  act  is  •( 
taken  up  with  a long  scene  of  bustle; 
and  carnival  frivolity  that  serves  no  ( 
purpose  except  to  supply  local  color.! 
If  it  were  accompanied  by  the  sort  off 
“music  of  the  scene’’  that  Bizet,  or 
Montemezzi,  or  even  Puccini,  could' 
write,  it  might  be  charming,  but ! 
Schillings,  with  his  stiff-kneed  romp  j 
ings,  his  ‘'ballatas”  that  are  tedious 
enough  to  be  authentic,  and  his 
dowager-like  love  themes,  succeeds; 
only  in  making  the  first  fifty  minutes ' 
of  “Mona  Lisa’’- a nuisance  and  a! 
(bore. 

When  the  action  begins  to  tighten1 
nd  the  big  scenes  arrive  he  is  much 
e.tter.  Even  here,  his  music  is  fun- 
ainentally  meaningless,  but  he  is  at 
east  clever  enough  to  supply  the 
bounds  and  rhythm  of  excitement  and 
keep  otherwise  out  of  the  drama’s 
way.  The  vocal  parts  throughout  are 


“Max  Schillings  "ranks  in  Germany 
among  the  most  prominent  composers . 
he  is  now  55  years  old.  Not  much  of 
his  musAc  has  ever  been  heard  in  New 
York.  The  preludes  to_  his  ea  her 
operas  “ Ingwelde  ” and  Per  £f«Mer- 
tag  " and  a symphonic  prologue.  Oedt- 
us  thc  King.”  have  been  Played  In  years 
past  by  the  Philharmonic  boc  ety.  Dav  d 
Bispham  used  to  recite  his  Vo? 
drama  "—verses  spoken  to  musical  ac- 
companiment—” Pas  Hexenlled.”  Per- 
haps a few  more  of  his  pieces  may  have 
been  done  by  other,  musical  agencies. 
But  is  must  be  said  that  none  of  them 
have  left  any  enduring  mork. 
ha'Slona  Lisa”  is  not  a new  work.  It 
was  first  produced  in 
made  no  little  success  in  Gel  man  j . ur 
course  the  heroine  is  none  other  than 
the  original  of  the  famous  portrait  b} 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that  . « ^Gio- 

slsiSsHS; 

ISff  pi 

i iheatGc.rskfit ^"make-up^and^n'facial 

j success1* has  been  in  achieving  tills  re 
I „,o ,-kable  resemblance.  ^ 


when  Mona  Lisa  disposes  of  her  hus- 
band, t lie  orchestra's  brief  emphasis  is 
made  by  some  emphatic  turn  upon  the 
xylophone  and  tills  Is  far  from  op- 
pressive. Its  contribution  in  the  cmou 
tlonal  passages  is  not  distinguished. 

The*  orchestration  is  that  of  a com- 
petent practitioner.  It,  too.  Is  gener- 
ally lacking  in  real  distinction  or 
force;  though  It  is  not  Infrequently 
loud,  which  isa  different  matter.  The 
j singers  are  confined  to  an  incessant 
altrosos  of  not  much  real  significance 
musically;  and  In  the  strong"  scenes 
they  are  made  to  be  more  rhetorical 
and  explosive  than  expressive. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  production 
was  the  notable  interpretation  of  Mme. 
Barbara  Kemp  as  Mona  Lisa,  and  in  al- 
most tho  same  measure,  of  Michael 
Bohnen  as  Glocondo.  the  husband.  Both 
artists  are  ranked  among  the  finer  of 
I tile  contemporary  exponents  of  the  lyric 
I drama  In  Germany;  both  showed  un- 
usual power  in  this  opera.  Both  have 
tlie  skill  of  dramatic  singing,  the 
potent  expression  of  passion  and  emo- 
tion, and  botli  showed  remarkable  en- 
durance in  exceedingly  exacting  parts,  j 

The  remarkable  resemblance  with 
which  Mme.  Kemp  is  made  to  represent 
tlie  lady  of  Da  Vinci's  portrait  is  the] 
most  obvious  feature  of  tho  portrayal ; : 
and  not  only  physically,  but  spiritual^-  j 
Blie  denotes  the  character  thus  repre- 
sented with  repose  of  mi.nner  and  with 
an  Intensity  and  poignancy  that  the 
equally  notable.  Her  plasticity  of  pose, 
her  gesture,  her  subtlety  of  facial  ex- 
pression that  is  a summons  to  pity,  all 
are  focussed  skillfully  upon  the  por- 
trayal. She  showed  qualities,  in  fact,  j 
that  make  her  a lyric  actress  of  un-  i 
usual  power  and  resource.  She  is  a | 
singer  of  parts,  with  a voice  perhaps 
not  of  the  most  beautiful  quality,  but 
possessing  emotional  and  dramatic  ex-’ 
presslon  and  capable  of  power.  But  it 
will  need  a further  experience  in  works  | 
of  a more  .specifically  musical  quality 
to  determine  what  the  true  value  of  the  | 
voice  is.  | 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 

Walter  Pater  found  in  Mona  Lisa's 
l smile  “'the  animalism  of  Greece,  the 
[i  lust  of  Rome,  the  mysticism  of  the 
|j  Middle  Ages,  the  return  of  the  pagan 
world,  and  the  sins  of  the  Borgias." 
j Some  smile  that!  Is  it  a wonder 

I that  the  whole  world  was  upset  when, 
In  1911,  a thief  carried  off  from  the 
Paris  Louvre  No.  1611,  doubly  starred 
f|  in  Baedeker,  who  refers  to  the  picture 
j in  these  words:  “Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

I Portrait  of  Mona  (Madonna)  Lisa, 

; wife  of  the  painter's  friend  Fr.  del 
j Giocondo  of  Florence  and  hence 
i|  known  as  ’La  Gioconda.'  Leonardo 
I worked  four  years  on  this  painting 
j|and  left  in  unfinished”  Yet  Francis  i 
j paid  4,000  gold  florins  for  it.  and  it  is 
L said  that  the  British  Government  once* 
;|offered  a million  pounds  sterling  tor 
lit.  And  when  the  stolen  picture  was. 
found  in  Florence  the  New  York  Times 
had  these  headlines: 

t!  FLORENTINES  IN  RIOT 

OVER  MONA  USA 


CROWD  OK  ::0,00ll  SWF.RPS 

POLICE  ASIDE  IX  .11 A D IU'SH 

TO  SEE  STOLEN  PAINTING 


And  when  after  an  absence  of  two; 
years  and  four  months  the  famous; 
Picture  was  brought  back  all  official  i 
Paris  turned  out  to  welcome  its  return. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  ex- ! 
plain  the  smile  that  won’t  come  off 
; Mona  Lisa's  face.  George  Moore  sug- 
i gested  sarcastically  that  she  was 
| laughing  at  all  the  silly  things  that' 

; had  been  said  about  her.  It  is  known 
that  Leonardo  delighted  in  the  “haunt- 
| ing  enigmatic  charm”  of  that  smile. 

Moreover,  it  is  said  that  he  “caused 
(music  to  be  played  during. the  sittings  ] 
: that  the  rapt  expression  might  not 
fade  from  r .ft  her  countenance." 

New  York  String  Quartet  Novelty.  I 

| The  New  York  String  Quartet  offered 
a crescendo  of  musical  novelty  ill  ihe 
I lliird  and  last  of  its  well  attended  < ham-  | 
her  concerts  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve-  1 
nlng,  Messrs.  Cadck,  Siskovsky,  Schwab 
anil  Vazka  were  heard  in  Beethoven’s 
C-minor  quartet.  Op.  IS.  No.  4,  and 
for  the  first  time  here  in  a graceful 
[ ” Sonatina  ” for  strings  by  Pierre  Menu, 
a French  composer  killed  in  the  war  I 
' i*  the  ace  of  23.  Mine.  Elly  Ney 
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The  New  York  Symphony. 

Mr.  Walter  Pa  mr  or  eh  returned  to  face 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
its  conductor  yesterday  afternoon,  after 
several  weeks'  absence.  There  was  a 
large  audience  in  Carnegie  Hall  to  wel- 
come him  warmly;  and  the  members  of 
the  orchestra,  animated  by  those  springs 
that  work  so  promptly  in  all  well- 
trained  orchestras  of  the  present  day. 
rose  to  greet  him. 

There  were  new  things  on  the  pro- 
gram. and  unfamiliar  tunes.  There  was 
a symphony  by  Mozart  in  C.  not  the 
great  one  known  as  “ Jupiter,"  but  an 
I earlier  one.  a boy's  work,  for  't  dates 
i fmin  Mozart’s  nineteenth  year,  it 
f iSvpri  for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
erts  It  is  very  charming  In  its  spon- 
taneousness, its  melodiousness  a ml  it 
^Ceat?^ion7tba  abas 

£?  C'f 

and  this  may  be  included  among  them 
3 The  new  composition  was  a symphom 
noom  entitled  " 11  Beato  Regno,  1 110 
Blessed  Reign,”  by  Vincenzo  1 ommasm 
one  of  • the  young  Italian  composers, 
though  rot  one  of  the  youngest,  who 
arc  turning  their  attention  to  s> 'nphonh. 
music  ‘‘The  Blessed  Reign'  folio*" 
no  D-’ogram  The  composer  lias  sug- 
gested fh?  choiring  saints  and  trumpet; 
ing  angels  of  Fra  Angelico  as  the  st.  ♦ 

l,nfdeP°ihits  °workS 

monloaily  It  Is  written  foi  a larQ 
atc^mapr 

Hnvfeel fiSMW th»&! 

nod  thor.  is  much  that  cave  pleasure. 

< it  seemed,  however,  that  there  were 
11  1»,1  lengths  ill  the  work,  and  a 

monoTofv  that  perhaps  is  almost 
, inevitable  from  the  use  of  themes  drawn 
wholly  from  the  plain  song.  Theie  was 
no  little  applause  foi  the  new 

PThe°nsololst  was  Mr.  Ttachmaninoff. 
whose  appearances  this  season  w it  i or 

chest ra  have  been  fe^'tpnnJ^h°i#yed  it 
opoond  niano  concerto,  -tic  piajtu 
with  the  same  detachment,  the  same 

“Lv^mie^respite  ‘for' 'the  ^nist?’  Mr. 

Rachmaninoff's  performance  ^ one  Hiat 

raises  the  music  to  its  highest  P° 

He  was  enthusiastically  received  and 
much  applauded. 

'PltJIUOs^  -er 

T-cared.  The  program  was  delightful 
tjnd  contained  much  novelty.  It  coiV 
tisted  of  Berlioz's  ‘‘Carnival  Romain" 
’overture.  Mozart’s  symphony  in  C (B 
*nd  H.  No.  28),  Tonunnsini’s  symphonic 
poem,  ”11  Beato  Regno,”  which  was  new 
Jiere,  and  the  second  piano  concerto  of 
Bergei  Rachmaninoff  with  the  composer 
as  the  solo  player.  The  score  ot'  the 
Mozart  Symphony  had  been  brought 
from  Munich  to  Mr.  Damrosch  by  Bruno 
Walter,  recent  guest  conductor  of  the 
society,  who  declared  it  to  be  a novelty 

ihare’. 

The  program  notes  styled  the  work  as 
p symphony  en  miniature.  It  was  writ- 
ten when  the  composer  was  only  eight- 
een vears  old,  but  in  design,  contours 
and  with  Mozartian  melodies,  the  score 
could  probably  not  be  approached  in 
originality,  freshness  and  charm  b.v*an> 
of  the  present  day  writers  of  even  ven- 
erable age. 

Tlie  Tommasini  poem,  ‘‘The  Blessed 
Reign.”  was  inspired  by  old  Italian 
painters  of  tire  Beato  Angelico  school 
and  a love  for  the  Gregorian  chant. 
Under  these  influences  the  young  Italian 
composer  has  set  down  his  impressions 
.■with  skill,  many  instrumental  devices, 
including  those,  of  a piano,  and  much 
brilliant  orchestral  color. 

The  work  is  easily  understood,  and,  as 
s.  whole,  gives  artistic  pleasure.  The  or- 
chestra played  the  poem  admirably.  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff,  making  his  first  appear- 
ante  here  this  season  with  orchestra, 
imparted  full  measure  of  his  splendid 
musicianship  to  his  playing  in  his  own 
score.  At  trite  close  he  received  an  ora- 
tion from  orchestra  and  auditors,  which 
included  a.  superb  floral  piece  of  pink 
roses  and  pussywillows  far  outreaching 
him  in  height.  The  society  will  repeat 
the  program  to-night  in  the  same  hall. 

An  Italian  Novelty 
The  "Roman  Carnival”  overture  of 
Berlioz  preceded  the  short  symphonj , 
which  was  followed  by  the  modern 
: Italian  novelty,  “U  Beato  Regno,  by 
! Vincenzo  Tommasini,  a composer  con- 
sidered of  the  younger  Italian  school, 
born  in  Rome  in  1880.  Mr.  La  Prade  s 
notes  find  him  ‘‘in  the  direct  line  of 
succession  from  Debussy,  and  there 
were  suggestions  of  Debussy  in  the 
composition,  with  a dash  of  Vincent 
d’lndy.  "II  Beato  Regno”  was  inspired, 
according  to  its  composer,  bv  the 
i heavenly  visions  of  early  Italian  paint- 
ers with  their  celestial  orchestras,  and 
’ theme3  from  the  Gregorian, 

« &L  .4  a t m At  r,  n C*  0 


! with  modern  methods  of  trentment.  ^Tn 
I doing  this  Tommasini  appeared  on  the 
whole  successful.  There  was  a certain 
I unearthly  atmosphere,  an  archaic  flavor 
brought  out,  especially  in  his  handling 
! of  the  strings,  though  there  were  re- 
minders of  twentieth  century  com- 
, position.  The  main  themes  were  often 
I In  evidence,  with  one  seeming  to  domi- 
nate the  work,  though  at  times  they 
were  plunged  in  the  instrumental 
depths.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  first  theme  at  the  end,  besprinkled 
with  bells.  In  general  the  work  was 
a successful  blending  of  mediaeval  with 
modern,  though  perhaps  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  composer’s  picture  was 
slightly  too  long. 


The  Philharmonic  Concert 
The  sounds  of  piano  and  orchestra 
mingled  again  in  the  evening  at  the 
Philharmonic  concer.,  where  Olga 
Samaroff  was  the  soloist  in  the  Grieg 
A Minor  Concerto-vigorous  m loud 
passages  and  pleasing  m smoothly 
rounded  arabesques,  while  there  was 
delicacy  in  softer  periods,  perhaps ; too 
much  for  the  very  sonorous  orchestral , 
accompaniment.  Russian  numbers  b - 
gan  and  ended  the  concert,  which 
opened  with  Moussorgsky’s  Night  on 
Bald  Mountain,”  already  heard  from 
the  City  Symphony  and  Philadelphia, 
Orchestra,  but  under  Mr.  Mengelberg 
the  witches  danced  with  notable  anima- 

tl0Thc  other  Russian  offering  was  I J 
Glazounoff’s  Fourth  Symphony  in,  it  i 
was  noted,  a first  Philharmonic  per-  j | 
formance.  Glazounoff  seemB  popular  , 
this  season  with  two  other  symphonies 
played  by  the  Symphony  Socie.y.  This 
one,  according  to  Mr.  Gilman,  foun^ 
the  composer  “hesitating 
road,”  and  showed  signs  of  Borodin 
and  Liszt.  But  it  conjured  up  j 
Tschaikowsky,  especially  in  , 

movement,  and.  in  general,  sounded 
much  like  other  Glazounoff.  It  was  j 
melodious  and  well  sugared,  with  pur 
pie  passages  in  the  finale.  Sugar  was 
plentifully  used,  hut  there  was  no  salt  , 
and  pepper.  It  fared  well  in  the  hands  , 
of  Mr.  Mengelberg  and  his  musicians.  | 


‘Siegfried’  Repeated  to  Big  Audience 

Waener’s  ” Siegfried  ” was  repeate 

Osten^who  ^SlT^He  Pla^ke  wm 

Sv’a  matinee,  including  Messrs.  Luss- 
mann  Ilegar  and  Schubert.  Muses.  McU 
„cr  and  Fleischer,  again  undei  J • 
Moerlke's  baton.  Both  the  matinee  and 
• evcics  are  ending  today  and 
evening  ,Mo  Gottcrdainmerung. 

tomorrow  with  Uie  >-.o. .c  fareweTls. 

hausei  as  an  auuv  evening  foiH-Ccenes 

March  and  that  eveni  „ „ 

Flj' i ii gDlDUtdiman|f  and  ” 


dramas  which  must  oe  a regretted-l 

Sfwf »<»»“"  o,i 
V&,  «.  ^^jsssJfA 

but  also  the  sce”*  »Hmer  cut  out  to 
to  Brunnhllde.  ,lo„  0f  the 

compensate  for _the  other 

other.  There  were,  scQre  though  no 
excisions  made  intneBCor  per- 

very  long  ones  Bm*er  ^an  many 
formance  lasted  lo  ® lveB  recep- 

muslc-lovers  can  ^ough  Announced  to 
tive  to  music.  Though  an  ^ bf.gj 

begin  at  °^a°f  an  hour  later,  and 

till  more  than  half  ai  ■ n0on  f mak- 
there  was  evtoenuy  this  Is  also. 

Ing  an  earlier  ln  which  it 

assuredly  another  Te^rma.nce  . 
was  not  a mode  P the  whole,  m 
There  was,  nowe\e  , o{  the  jm. 

the  performanc-  * lno„s  presage  of 
pressiveness.  of  the  tH e work, 

[impending  ^f^rjng^as  not  strikingly 
The  scenic  picturing  adequate, 

'beautiful  or  Siegfried's 

and  in  the  .?  than  ade- 

death  in  the  ” gave  the 

quate.  “ G“' .^than  It  could  success- 
orchestra  more  tnan  passages 

fully  cope  wRh.andthere^we  the 

of  untunefulness,  espeem  ^ctual  faiiure 
brass  instruments,  and  rdirects.  This, 
to  play  what  the  -ertoug  effects  upon 
naturally,  bad  nerformance.  Mr 

that  part  aIfj  kept  the  whole. 

upon  the  right  track 

with  ability.  wailischer  was  the 

I ?o^a»W^^t^e8  sahnou^d 

most  unheard  °i,ffi  tLnty-four  hours 
appear  again  within  twemy  a re. 

I Luit'  n‘^  'the 

^a7iamaCrgTn  ft  has  lef t° for' cases  of  iU- 

nBu-:'  Mme.  I-tentz-H«er  hls^a 
voice  that  can  stand  almost  ^ not 
Such  brazen  trumpet  tone  female 

often  to  be  ,rh®atheV  of  a quality  that 
throat,  nor  are  1 ey  orchestra 

STOlmt^ton^  «heo^ 

alSBVs|  was  ^complete  mistress 

sEr-ss-WM 

and  interesting  more 

is  made  to  b . ,.efined  Hagens  than 

,af.nSiPav  xs  a sra 

fksnMpm^BB 


i TheBruennhiJdc  was  Vlme.  Tx»rent5> 
| Il'oellisoher,  who  showed  that  she 
enjoyed  long  and  honorable  experience 
I in  the  role.  There  w as  much  force- 


iulness  in  her  singing  and  oc 


|ful 
■ tr;u 


aslonal 


singer. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


“ Goetterdaemmerung  ” by  the  Germans; 

DIE  GOTITTERDAEMMERUN'G.  music 
drama  in  German,  in  a prelude  and.  three 
acts.  Words  arid  music  by  Richard  Wagner. 
At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

CAST. 

Siegfried  Jacques  Urlus 

Gunther  Rudolph  Kofbauer 

Hagen  Alexander  Klpnis 

Brunnhllde Maria  Lorentz-Hoellischer 

Gutrune  Elsa  Wuhler 

Waltraute  Ottilie  Metzger', 

Alberich  Desldor  Zador, 

Wogllnde  Editlia  Fleischer, 

Wellgunde  Lotte  Baldamus 

Flosshilde  Emma  Bassth 


Wogllnde 

Wellgunde  Lotte  Ba - 

Flosshilde  Emma  Bassth 

First  Norn  Jessyka  Koettrick, 

•Second  Norn  Emma  Bassth  i 

Third  eNorn  Marcella  Roeaeler 

CONDUCTOR:  EDUARD  MOER1KE. 

The 


employs  ttieme3  iroiu  me 
attempting  to  combine  that  atmosphere 


me  German  Opera  Company  now 
holding  forth  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  finished  its  first  series  of  ” The 
■ Ring  of  the  Nibelung  ” yesterday  af- 
ternoon with  a performance  of  " Gotter- 
j dbrnmerung.”  Here  it  got  into  the 
deepest  of  all  Wagnerian  waters : the 
work  is  one  which  makes  the  most  ex- 
acting demands  upon  all  who  are  con- 
[ cerned  in  it.  The  performance,  how- 
l ever,  was  one  that  appeared  to  give 
! pleasure  to  the  large  audience  that  was  j 
present,  though  it  was  not  a “ model  ” 
one  In  many  respects. 

The  last  time  ” Gotterdfi-mmerung  ” 
was  given  in  New  York  was  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  1917,  when  it  came, 
as  it  did  yesterday,  as  the  completion  of 
a cyclical  performance  of  the  " Nibe- 
lung ” trilogy.  Yesterday's  performance 
began  with  the  scene  of  the  three  Norns, 
the  opening  scene  of  the  drama,  marked 
by  Wagner  as  its  prelude.  How  long 
it  is  since  this  scene  has  been  played 
in  a New  .York  performance  It  would 
take  some  little  research  to  determine; 
probably  it  was  in  the  season  when  the 
" Ring  ” dramas  were  given  without. 
" cuts  ” ; and  that  is  now  a good  many 
years  ago. 

The  scene  has  generally  been  cut  in 
New  York  performances  because  it  Is 
not  indispensable  to  the  dramatic  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  and  it  can  be  sac- 
rificed to  reduce  the  inordinate  length 
of  ” GotterdS-mmerung  ” ; also  because 
it  offers  some  difficulties  In  performance 
n.«  Wagner  directed.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  Ik  regret  for  the  loss— as  many 


By  YV.  J.  IIENDBRSOX. 

At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  yes- 
terday afternoon.,  the  curse  of  the 
Nibelung  was  fulfilled.  The  ring,  that  | 
was  to  give  its  possessor  tho  "power 
oE  tho  world’’  proved  to  be  as  weak  I . 
as  a blade  of  grass.  The  end  which 
Alberich  prepared,  or  thought  he  pre- 
pared. arrived.  The  impregnable  cattle  j 
of  Walhalla  was  destroyed  by  the  fire 
ascending  from  Siegfried’s  funeral  pite. 
Loge,  having  returned  to  his  original 
shape,  consumed  the  futile  'gods  whose  j 
ruin  he  wrough^long  before  when  he  j 
sang  the  glories  of  gold  and  the  splen-  I 
dor  of  rule. 

The  first  presentation  of  "Der  Ring  r 
des  Xibelungen”  by  the  Wagnerian  1 
singers  Reached  its  conclusion  witli  a ; 
performance  of  "Goetterdaenimerung.  j 
Tho  work  had  not  been  heard  recently  j 
and  certain  portions  restored  yester- 
day  hud  been  absent  from  the  local 
stage  since  the  reign  of  Heinrich  Con-  j 
riecl.  The  restoration  of  tlie  Norns  ; 
scene  was  a questionable  benefit.  The  | 
scene  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  stoi-y  as  a whole 
or  "Goetterdaenamerung”  in  particular. 

It  has  usually  been  omitted  here,  and 
the  drama  begun  with  the  entrance  of 
Siegfried  and  Brucnnhildr. 

The  scene  between  Alberich  and 
Hagen  lias  often  been  omitted,  and) 
to  most  music  lovers  the  elision  is  1 
agreeable.  But  there  is  something  1 
like  a logical  reason  for  its  retention,  j 
The  presentation  of  the  imposing  j 
tragedy  yesterday  afternoon  was  com-  , 

, mendablo  for  its  sincerity  and  the 
general  balance  of  the  ensemble.  ’I  he 
f orths  tan  ding  impersonations  were  | 
tliosa  of  Alexander  Klpnis  as  llancn  j 
and  Mme.  Oltilie  Metzger  as  II  at- I 
iruMte.  These  two  measured  up  to 
the  standards  of  Wagner  festivals  in  I 
Munich  or  Bayreuth.  Indeed  there  ( 
lias  not  been  so  subtle,  sinister  and  i 
commanding  a Hagen  in  this  town  , 
since  Edouard  de  Reszkg,  Mme.  Metz-  I 
ger  sang  the ' narrative  of  the  plead-  [ 

I ing  Valkyr  to  her  sister  with  genuine  | 
j eloquence  and  with  a .lofty  musical  | 
1 style. 


:»  of  emotional  warmth,  but  her 
impersonation  was  marked  by  strengtJ 
endurance  and  determination  i er 
than  by  finer  qualities  of  art.  Jacques 
Urlus  was  the  Siegfried.  Here  aga-i 
the  voice  of  experience  was  heard. 
But  of  all  that  mystery  which  sug- 
gests the  lines,  “Forget  that  I u<; “lum- 
ber and  dream  that  I forget,  there 
was  only  the  vaguest  suggestion,  ine 
true  contribution  of  the  hero  to  the 
poignant  tragedy  of  the  second  act 

was  lacking.  ‘ 

Others  in  the  cast  were  Mme.  Elsa 
Wuhler  as  Gutrune,  Desider  Zador  as 
Alberich  and  Rudolph  Hofbauer  as 
Gunther.  The  Norns  were  Mmes. 
Bassth,  Koettrick  and  Bossier.  Hie 
Rhine  maidens  were  Mmcs.  Eassth; 
Fleischer  and  Baldamus.  Eduard 
Moerlcko  conducted  and  again  com- 
manded admiration  for  his  ability  in 
dragging  good  results  from  unpronus- 

I ing  material.  The  orchestra  was  conJ 
I spicuously  unhappy  in  the  score,  tha 
! brass  being  in  the  front  rank  of  ofs 
; fense.  . But  Mr.  Moericke  succeeded  in 
giving  tlie  performance  as  a whole  d 
good  dramatic  effect.  The  chorus  of 
ment  in  the  second  act  sang  with  bril- 
liancy in  tone  and  manner.  

NEW  CARMEN  APPEARS 

IN  IN  A ROVRSKAY  A\\ 

The  Metropolitan  last  evening  brought 
forward  its  latest  new  star,  indeed,  so 
I far  as  may  now  be  foreseen,  the  last 
of  those  on  whom  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  re- 
lied to  give  elements  of  novelty  and 
, variety  to  the  closing  third  of  New 
York's  six-months-long  opera  season.  It 
was  Mme.  Bourskaya  who  appeared  in 
the  name  rOle  in  " Carmen."  sung  only 
j thrice  during  the  earlier  weeks  by  Mme. 

1 Easton.  Many  were  turned  away  from 
a sold-out  house  in  which,  more  than 
I ever,  a motley  of  nations  was  represent- 
l cd.  There  were  not  a few  Japanese, 
for  Bourskaya  had  sung  in  their  coun- 
try on  the  five  years'  Journey  across 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  there  were 
Russians  most  of  all,  for  the  woman 
star  of  the  touring  Russian  company  s 
two  years  in  these  States  had  be«01”* 
to  her  own  countrymen  second  only  to 
their  popular  idol,  Chaliapin. 

Iua  Bourskaya,  in  her  first!*  singing 
phrase  at  a toss  of  her  hat  on  last 
night's  stage,  dispelled  all  doubt  as- 10 
her  voice  “ filling"  the  Metropolitan 

spaces.  It  was  a true  Carmen  voice, 
Its  lowest  effortless  note  carrying  far 
its  quality  seductive,  darkly  colored,  ir 
itself  emotional  rather  than  exp 
ing  ” emotion.  Hers  was  a wild,  un- 
tamed gypsy,  sometimes  over“ct*"sr' J s 
and  again  dancing,  as  Merim£  wrot- 

seemed1" pmveries?  to  rele^e  lk  an  lnci 

the  tavern  S^Ve^aTed  In  the  readlm1 
e:1  P°^f^t£  cardt  wWch  she  dk 
1 most^franmtically , "crouched  and  crump 

| :11%e°nau^n?e°wr«ch 

first  entrance  vlthMlnten  £ith  he 

applause,  called  Bourskaj  a u ^ fjr; 

2 

A"th0"L  Palrtnilrl  were  the  R. 

sr&x&rszssM  * 

tion. 
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’ John  McCullough,  the  actor;j| 
credited  with  saying  Hamlet 
one  part  in  which  any  good  act 
(make  a hit  if  he'll  let  the  me 
nlone  and  attend  to  the  st. 

3 icss.”  Something  quite  suni 
,lbe  said  of  Carmen  were  it  no 
operagoing  public  has  built 
up  into  an  R.  U.  R.  of  pi  act 
p i tamable  type.  Every  Car 
«;ood  Carmen;  but  none  is  id« 
.rambling  remarks  might  be 
(last  evening’s  performance 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Op 
land  the  debut  of  Mine.  Ina 
»s.  the  gypsy. 

1 This  new  member  o.  the 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  good  Ci 
hut,  of  course,  not  ideal.  3UB 


■PI>1 
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red  to  sing  Itko  *ono.  She 
„>d  a remarkably  large  and  bril- 
. voice,  one  rich  In  the  darker  nie- 
llo tone's,  well  suited  to  tho  pas- 
ate  outbursts  of  Carmen.  She 
extremely  nervous  in  the  early 
art  of  the  opera  and  clipped  ‘phrases 
!„  her  eager  search  after  breath.  She 
Improved  In  this  respect  as  the  per  - 
ormunco  went  on,  hut  she  did  not  u 
how  profound  respect  for  the  com- 
oser’s  rhythms.  She  sang  much  of 
fiber  music  ad  lilnluvi.  But  there  was 
('an  immense  amount  of  personal  force  | 
||jr;  her  impersonation  and  she  made 
■Jicrself  interesting,  which  is  the  chief 
1 end  of  prlma  donnas. 

Miss  Nina  Morgana  was  a very  sell - 
('■contained  Micacla.  unruffled  at  ail 
| times  and  vocally  smooth  and  accu- 
i n.te  in  all  that  she  did.  Mr.  Marti 
I pelli  was  the  same  Don  -los"  that  be 
1 always  is.  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr 
tM  irdoncs  to  wrestle  with  tho  merci- 
less song  of  the  bull  lighter.  Mr.  Has- 
Li'lmans  conducted  and.  as  usual,  kept 
nihings  moving,  which  was  greatly  to 
jjiis  credit. 

Miss  Bourskaya  ia  said  to  have 
appealed  in  this  city  with  the  Rus- 
sian Opera  Company,  but  with  that  [ 
exception  she  is  quite  new  to  the  New  t 
York  public. 

In  act  I,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  | 
Carmen,  we  believed  that  this  very  at.  i 
tractive  young  woman,  with  her  j 
sprightly  air,  her  swagger  poise,  and 
lilting  tread,  so  full  of  jaunty  assur- 
ance and  insouciance,  presaged  the 
rising  of  a new  Carmencita  who  would 
be  likely  to  dim  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  a long  line  of  interesting  pred- ; 
ecessors;  hut  we  must  truthfully  re- 
cord the  fact  that  while  she  frequently 
| gave  us  highly  entertaining  moments,' 
sJe  quite  as  frequently  caused  our 
hppes  to  fade  to  a considerable  ex- 
tant.. 

{While  there  was  much  fire  and 
I nmich  agreeable  singing  on  the  part 
I o!  -Miss  Bourskaya,  there  were  many 

neglected  opportunities  for  little  tem- 
peramental touches  such  as  we  have 
been  led  to  expect  by  great  imper- 
sonators of  this  role.  The  volatile,  un- 
expected outbursts  of  temperament, 
an**er,  passion,  sunshine,  and  capti- 
vating smiles  with  gwift  changes  front 
stormy  to  fair  weather,  were  not  al- 
ways spontaneously  and  convincingly 
portrayed  by  this  Carmen.  It  was 
strictly  an  imitative  and  never  an 
original  impersonation,  inviting  com- 
parisons rather  than  giving  pleasure 
on  its  own  account.  This  artist  ap- 
parently doesn’t  seem  to  possess  a 
complete  comprehension  of  tho  pos- 
sibilities of  the  rdie. 

For  instance,  her  quite  immaculate 
appearance  from  the  cigar  factory, 
where  she  supposedly  had  just  com- 
pleted a brisk  encounter  with  rival 
cigarette  girls  Instead  of  the  totally 
dishevelled  apparition  otheis  have  pre- 
sented was,  to  say  the  least,  mildly 
surprising. 

In  her  teasing  and  successful  con- 
quest of  Don  Jos€,  which  follows  the 
iaclory  disturbance,  her  voice  lacked 
tiio  essential  amorous  caressing  qual- 
ity so  effective  in  this  episode;  and 
the  escape  from  the  soldiery  was 
badly  managed  and  tamo. 

In  the  scene  in  Fastia’s  inn,  where 
her  tempestuous  quarrel  with  JUon 
■Tos6  occurs,  because  of  his  devotion 
to  duty  instead  of  displaying  blind 
adherence  to  her,  she  was  only  par- 
tially successful,  for  there  was  no 
swift,  capricious,  and  triumphant 
cnange  of  expression  when  he  pro- 
claimed his  love  in  the  flower  song. 
This  is,  or  should  'be,  one  of  the  su- 
preme  moments  of  the  opera;  but' 
little  was  made  of  it  though  Mr.  Mar- 1 
tinelli  sang  the  number  with  su- 1 
perb  art  and  voice. 

These  and  other  failures  to  grasp 
the.  opportunities  of  the  situations 
were  often  a dampening  source  of  dis- 
appointment. 

The  last  act  was,  as  usual,  most 
picturesquely  delightful,  with  its  color- 
ful setting  of  the  bull  ring  fagade  and 
a view  of  Seville.  The  ballet,  led  by 
the  enchanting  Rosina  Galli,  was  a de- 
light, and  no  favorite  of  any  toreador 
ever  arrayed  more  gorgeously 
than  this  Carmen.  Her  costume  was 
rarely  beautiful,  and  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  sombre  and  dingy 
apparel  of  Don  Jos6,  who,  though  down 
SJl  sought  to  reinstate  himself 
with  his  fickle  mistress. 

Ihis  scene  went  very  well.  On  the 
whole  the  performance  was  a good 
one,  but  never  great. 

M, ss  Bourskaya  has  a vibrant  and  ! ‘ 
agreeable  voice,  which  she  Mses  with  I 
considerable  skill;  it  is,  however  un- 
even in  quality,  and,  moreover,  lacked 
in  many  passages  the  alluring,  sensu- 
ous,  caressing  quality  so  necessary  to 
invest  the  part  of  Carmen  with  its 
Deductive  charm.  Perhaps  we  expected 
too  much,  but  this  artist,  with  her 


striking  appearance  and  appropriate  ,-l  — ■ n „„rromVr 

costumes,  certainly  made  us  hope  Mr.  Ttohn'sn,  Mme.  Kemp,  .# 

u.  groat  deal.  She  undoubtedly  suffered  Jj(un(lry  j,  it  rAle  in  which 

from  a cortain  amount,  of  nervousness.  t.u]]  ti{v  Juilt  expectation#. 

for  it  is  no  small  ordeal  to  make  a w ler  it  ia  when  he  not  only 

d6but  before  a metropolitan  aubserxp-  blended  a duality  of  dramutlc  chur- 
tion  audience,  and  we  hope  she  may  alao  a duality  of  Bingen, 

be  a bio  to  Improve  her  presentation  ^ contrMto  vo(co  like  that  ol  Mmc. 

tlzrnaacr,  v?ho  h&8  boon  our  TCund 


CHAMBER  MUSIC  CONCERT. 

Music  So- 


'rho  New  York  Chamber 
J,,  kiss  Carolyn  Beebe  director  and 

*i  t p„va  the  third  und  final  con  . _ 

piniiuo.  a.  - . evening  in  Aeolian  i Kemp’s  volrie  doe*  not  meet  the  Ideal, 

though  her  conception  does,  If  in  no  I 
larger  degree  than  Florence  Easton’s.  I 


-ert  tills 
Hall 


The  program,  without  a novelty,  com- 
prised  Mo,a«s  quintet  in  A.  for  clart- 


nol.  two  viollns.^vW^an^ce^^^  ^ 


llo;  Loeil- 

l«-t’s  sonata,  in  C i 

laud  piano,  and  I «u  ■ ” piano,  violin,  I con  woefully  inefficient. 

t works  first  announced  Jn  b 
Beethoven  s i 

clarinet. 


Iptace  o?  the"  Mozart  "and  Loelllot  num-  h 

Li  minor  quintet,  to 
violins,  viola  and  cello-  , u 

^ The  series  of  concerts  given  by  the 
/ ? w artists  of  the  Chamber  Music 

K'detv  lias  been  an  uncommon  and 
Society  1'a6'  f ,.  music  season 

artistic  c'1;  u,tvom^  Much  music,  old 
crowded  v ctcius.  iib.nalions>  ha3 

iKaSt  forward,  and  judg- 


account  of  the  death  of  It 
leader,  Professor  W.  1>.  Writ 
ing  Dartmouth,  Yale,  Princel 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Peni 
State,  Columbia,  Harvard, 
Wesleyan  and  the  University 
consia.  Each  glee  club  ent 
stage  from  the  left  and, 
turn  was  over!  marched  off  t' 
along  the  right  wall  of  tho  all 
under  the  dag-bedecked  box 
that  aisle  was  filled  with  ye 
•porting  insignia  of  Variou 
across  their  shirt  front...  To 
the  stage  the  various  clubs  < 
the  circle  and  re-entered  l 
from  the  left,  the  contest,  ' 
wheel-like  motion,  being  ' 
with  perfect  smoothness. 

At  Aeolian  Hall.  Heinrich  Knote,  there  was  no  visible  hitch.  M 


bf  late.  hoe  sufficed  for  the  first  act 
and  a largo  part  of  the  second;  hut 
the  ideal  voice  demanded  by  the  rflle 
la  a largo,  full,  vibrant  dramatic 
soprano,  of  extended  register.  Mme. 


'llorg 


jt  was  excellent  In  detail,  and  her 
performance  contributed  to  the  excel-  j 
lence  of  the  ensemble;  as  did,  this  | 
Slnfotlia  time,  the  chorus,  which  has  frequently 


the 


who  sang  Wagnerian  tenor  rolesM  college  ^ 

tho  Metropolitan  more  than  fifteen  wifh  ar]  onJ(.r  :iu(|i(..nqe  m 
years  ago,  appeared  In  sonpr  recital i laii ves — it  wm  not 

Ho  showed  undimtnlshed  volume  and  t 
| vigor  and  considerable  richness  In  | 
voice.  His  program  consisted  largely 
of  Ueder  and  operatic  cxcerpt3. 

Ttie  German  opera  singers  repeat  < 

"Fliogcnde  Hollaender”  in  the  after- 
noon and  “Goetterdaemmerung  at 
/night,  with  substantially  the  same 


tl.e  attitude  and  size  of  the  | casts  as  heretofore.  ^ 

1 I At  lhe  Metropolitan  lase^  at. 


interest  in  chamber 
moc  has  been  delightfully  fostered. 

vU&k  ^ '?2  ^ 

Metropolitan  Gives 
“Parsifal”  for  Third 

By  H.  E.  Krc'nbiel 

n/ryir  s«i»  -rdHions) 

In  the  third  representation  this  sea- 
son of  “Parsifal”  yesterday  afternoon  | 
the  German  contingent  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  put  forward  its  ; 
best  foot.  That  it  is  vulnerable  in  the  ji 
heel,  like  that  of  Achiiles,  nas  been 
pointed  out  before;  but  perhaps  some 
of  the  comparisons  which  have  been 

.invited  of  late  made  it  seem  unusually 
shapely  and  admirable  in  its  stride. 
Parodoxieally  enough,  one  of  its  chief 
defects  was  found  in  one  of  the  most 
admirable  of  its  features.  This  was 
the  impersonation  of  the  character  of 
Gnmemanz  by  Mr.  Michael  Bohnen.  j 
We  do  not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
recall  a representation  of  the  loqua- 
cious old  knight,  master  of  ceremonies 
whenever  he  appears,  so  fine  in  die-  j 
tion,  so  varied  in  action,  so  vocally  j 
satisfactory,  since  the  religious  drama  i 
became  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  ! 
local  theater.  It  has  always  been  an 
element  of  weakness.  Once  it  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  lifted  to  the 
plane  on  which  it  ought,  to  move. 
That  was  in  the  first  English  repre- 
sentations, when  Mr.  Rothier  assumed 
the  role,  and  when  the  defect  arose 
from  the  French  artist’s  difficulties 
with  the  vernacular.  He,  at  least, 
sang  the  music  in  a noble  style.  Mr. 
Bohnen  did  this  alao  and  added  the 
charm  of  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
text.  But  we  fear  that  in  his  desire 
to  be  effective  always  he  sometimes 
dropped  into  excessive  sentimentality, 
both  in  vocal  utterance  and  gesture. 
When  he  called  to  the  esquire?  to 
arouse  themselves  from  their  slum- 
bers at  the  beginning,  he  seemed  to 
be  singing  a lullaby  to  the  audience, 
and  the  narrative  with  which  he  edified 
them  a little  later  moved  so  slug- 
gishly that,  despite  the  liberal  ex- 
cision mnde  by  Mr.  Bodanzky  in  the 
book,  it  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  first  adt  was  fully 
eight  minutes  longer  than  usual.  This, 
we  understand,  is  in  accordance  with 
usage  in  the  German  theaters  to-day. 

If  so  it  is  deplorable  that  Mr.  Bo- 
danzky is  yielding  to  its  influence. 

It  is  somewhat  tiresome,  even  to  the 
most  confirmed  admirer  of  Wagner,  to 
listen  to  long,  tales  told  at  the  rate  of 
a little  less  than  a second  on  every 
one  of  the  short- syllables  and  a corre- 
sponding extension  on  the  long  ones. 
Moreover,  we  endured  a persistent 
gesture  and  pose  for  every  phrase  In 
the  Francesco  of  Mr.  Schillinjfs’s 
“Mona  Lisa”  than  we  did  for  every 
phrase  and  bit  of  action  with  which 
Wagner’s  Gurnemanz  Is  concerned. 
Still,  this  may  he  hypercritical  and 
ought  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  in 
a review  of  a representation  which 
disclosed  such  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  contained  so  much  genuine  beauty 
as  that  of  yesterday,  when  Mr.  White- 
hill  again  justified  local  pride  in  the 
possession  of  him  and  the  group  of 
flewer  maidens  presented  so  lovely  a 
picture  and  sang  with  so  muclj 
euphony  as  they  aid.  But  New  Yorl 
is  experienced  enough  to  • insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  high  standards  and* 

| generally  stable  enough  not  to  permit  ! 
Itheir  temporary  disturbance. 

| Mr.  Taucher  and  Mr.  Schfitzendorf  I 
(have  been  seen  and  heard  in  the  rSles  I 
of  Parsifal  and  Kllngsor,  at  earlier 
representations  of  the  drama  this  sea- 
Ison,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  thy' 
ay  upheld  traditions  which  are  in  so 


•wioletw-  S«  II 

*»*  “VS- 

| pany  as  Gilda.  -| 

'■'Verdrs  ^Rigoletto  '■  again  crowJed  || 
the  Metropolitan  last  evening,  with  Miss  ,,  - - , 

Mario  in  the  rOle  of  Gilda.  Others  were  j chances  for  effects  and  contrasts  of 


j Hall  atmosphere  of  a Philharmonic  ' 
concert,  for  instance.  There  were 
| cheers  for  everybody;  more,  of  course, 
i for  those  colleges  with  most  gupport- 
ers,  such  as  Columbia,  Harvard,  Vale 
and  Princeton,  with  a special  burat 
1 for  the  men  from  Wisconsin — while 
I the  approval  of  Dartmouth’s  victory 
; was  loud  and  long. 

| Each  club  appeared  three  times.  The 
first  group  was  “light  songs,”  indivldu 
ally  chosen,  of  many  types,  gay,  lively 
or  sentimental,  mostly  of  present-day 
| composition,  though  Harvard  went 
back  to  the  old  English,  with  Morley’s 
( “P’ire,  Fire  My  Heart.”  Theta  came  the 
i piizo  song,  Mendelssohn’s  “Hunter’B 
Farewell,”  a number  with  plenty  of 


Mnie’  Perini,  Messrs.  Lauri-Volpi,  De 
Luca  and  Rothier.  and  Mr.  Pap.  con- 
ducted. 


Myra  Hess  Plays  for  Young  People. 

Myra  Hess  was  the  soloist  at  the  last 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts  for  young 
oeonle  which  ended  their  twenty-fifth 
season  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  content  with  one  of  their  number  nod- 
Hall.  She  played  with  the  New  York  , ding  his  head.  Dartmouth  had  a well- 

C’..,^,r>l-wxnir  rirpVlPRtl'fl.  t Vl  6 Piano  pait  O /»/-  rwm  i trn  rl  IManrlnloa/iknion  an  i ri  t nnhU 


tone  and  expression.  Ten  performance# 
of  one  number  might  be  monotonous,  . 
but  there  was  a copious  variety  of 
tempo,  of  expression  and  methods  of 
performance.  Some  used  a piano,  others 
sang  unaccompanied;  some  had  a con- 
ductor standing  in  front  and  leading 
n tho  usual  way,  while  -others  wore 


Symphony  Orchestra  the  piano  Pftrt 
S;;.,  concerto  in  D minor  with  her 
usual  show  of  technical  skill  and  artistic 
musical  taste.  The  [ y 

filled  the  auditorium,  enthusiastically 
recalled  her  several  times.  Walter  Pa™' 
rosch.  besides  conducting,  made  int;o- 
ductory  remarks  about  the  music, 

"included  Berlioz's  “Carnaval  Ro- 

,-nnin  ” Mozart  s symphony  in  u minor 
and  a setting  of  two  old  Flemish  songs 
by  de  Greef. 


conceived  Mendelssohnian  spirit,  with 
a tempo  not  too  fast.  Columbia,  Harvard  | 
and  Pennsylvania  also  adopted  a slower 
tempo,  while  others  were  inclined  to 
hit  ip  the  pace.  There  was  also  a1 
variety  of  pronunciation,  especially  be-  I 
tween  “forrest”  and  “fawrest."  The  j 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  it  seemed,  had  a 
rich,  smooth  tone,  but  marred  by  a 
certain  thickness  of  utterance  and  al-  i 
i-  -.'.tion  of  some-  vowels — “well”  seemed 
almost  turned  ito  “wall.” 


Free  Concert  at  Art  Museum. 

mhe  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  opened-  College  song  followed,  some  of  the 
month's  series  of  free  orches-  'alma  mater  type,  and  others  remi- 
a,  second  month  s series  or  fcy  lliscent  of  the  football  field.  Then. 

tra  concerts  last  ’ ■ , of  ■■  hile  the  judges  deliberated,  the  Uni- 

David  Mannes  arid  provid  y g T.iiiJl  Versity  Glee  Club  sang  two  number#, 
two  unnamed  donors  and  of  the  J - j 3 Wells,  tenor,  ns  soloist. 

Hard  Foundation.  ,?rl  /”e  ..  overture.  'Then  Mr.  Pickcrncll,  the  president  of 
u-f  movements  from  Dvorak’s  ” New'  the  Intercollegiate  Musical  Corpora- 
World ’’  symphony,  one  from  Rimsky-  {ion  and  organizer  of  the  contests,  ex- 
Korsakoff's  ''  Scheherazade.”  Liadov  sj  pressclj  regret  for  the  absentees,  and 
“Eight  Russian  Folksongs  "and  others,  p0jnfe(j  out  the  spread  of  the  idea  to 
of  Bach,  Weber,  Wagner  and  Ma  g . which  the  receipts  of  this  contest  were 

Josef  Borissoff  Plays  Again.  Then  Mr.  Damrosch  rose  nnd  paid 

Josef  Borissoff.  violinist,  reappeared;  tribute  to  his  colleagues,  and  one  to 
at  the  Town  Hall  last  evening,  present-,  bimst.lf  as  a conductor  than  whom  no 
with  Joseph  Adler  the  C share  better  could  be  found-  -on  the  Penn- 
minor  sonata,  op.  21,  of  Dohnanyi.  Tc  Sy|v-ania  Railroad.  He  commented, 


'familiar  works  of  Lalo.  Sarasate  and  A;t, i!e  praising  the  generally  high  stan- 
Auer,  he  added^one  ^or^ms  (jar(j  0f  performance  in  all  regards,  on 


rxucx , ho  added  one  , , . , 

Crimean  rhapsody  ent  under*the”auj|  various  features— the  apparent  short- 

aray.  ■- ne  cohlcu-  j „ „ 1 * 

spices  of  the 


Rumanian 


League. 


Dartmouth  Captures 
Glee  Club  Contest; 

i Dartmouth  won  the  seventh  intercoi- 
i legiate  Glee  Club  contest  held  yester- 
day evening  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with 
Princeton  a close  second  and  Vale  al- 
most an  equally  close  third.  The  Hai- 
vard  Glee  Club,  last  year’s  winner,  had* 
no  place  among  the  leaders  in  what 
proved  to  be  an  exciting  competition, 
though  the  closeness  of  the  race  was 
not  known  to  the  audience  at  large. 

The  judges,  Mme.  Marcella  Sem- 
' brich,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  music  critic, 
of  The  Tribune,  and  Walter  Damrosch, 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  working  with  their  eyes 
j the  identity  of  the  contectants, 

but  their  ears  open,  awarded  Dartmouth 
2G8  points,  Princeton  265  and  Yale  260. 
;he  system  of  points  taking  into  con 
sideration  the  various  qualities  mak- 
ing for  excellence  of  choral  sir.',  n '. 
\ tone,  ensemble,  diction,  interpretation, 
etc.  This  showed  more  evenness  than 
last  vear,  when  Harvard  bad  a con- 
siderable lead  over  the  second.  Yale. 
The  genera!  level  of  performance 
showed  a high  standard,  while  one  of 
i the  notable  points  in  Dartmouth  s per- 
' formance  was  its  consistency.  Its  tone 


Workers  age  of  tenors,  which  might  be  explained 
j by  the  fact  that  college  men  had  brains,  I 
and  the  tendency  to  hurry  the  linger- j 
ing  Mendelssohn  farewell  to  the  for- 
est—as  if  they  were  glad  to  get  out  off 
it.  He  also  suggested  regularity  of  | 
methods  in  use  of  pianos  and  conduct- 
ing. and  finally  broke  the  suspense, 
awarded  the  palm  to  Dartmouth,  to  the  j 
apparent  delight  of  most  present.  Then 
all  the  clubs  joined  the  University, 
Glee  Club  in  the  old  Dutch  “Prayer”  ofX 
Thanksgiving,  fund  at  least  Dartmouth 
was  thankful)  and  “The  Star-Spangleif 
Banner,''  an  impressive  mass  of  sounclj 


MU 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  New  York  Symphony. 

There  was  no  symphony  tn  the  pro-,1 
gram  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Or 
chestra's  symphony  concert  given  yes 
terday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Th 
place  of  one  was  taken  by  either  Rimsk 
Korsakoff's  suite,  “ Antar,”  or  Er 
Toch's  “ Fantastic  Music  of  the  Night, ’J 
or  both.  And  the  exchange  was 
wholly  fortunate,  whatever  the  hypo 
thetical  symphony  may  have  been  who# 
place  they  took.  For  Rimsky  Korsl 
koff's  ” Aniar,”  of  which  only  tlirj 


movements  were  played,  instead  of 

was  "good,  likewise  its  diction,  its  er,-  “four— because,  as  Mr.  Damrosch 
semble  unified  and  its  interpretation  plained,  he  thought  it  was  music 

of  the  Prize  Song  commendable  from  - more  effective  so— Is  dull, 
the  standpoint  of  tempo  and  phrasing  | lg  an  oar]y  composition,  writ' 

There  were  ten  colleges  m the  com-'  n the  coniposer  wa)J  s 

j The'1  number3  orTginally^cntered,  in-  ,t„wa®  IateJ  revl®ed-  II1  he', 

Middle  Western  contest  n '•nicago,  not  reached  his  stride,  apparently , 

the  University  of  Wisconsin.  )>ut  an  I thematic  invention  and  especially  in  t 
iiifiuenzn  epidemic  kept  Cornell  out,  l ehestratlon.  There  are  effective  pag 
while  New  York  University  retired  on  Hn  ••  Antar.”  but  their  effect  is  not  su 

' tained;  and  the  listener  to  only  tbi 

| movements  of  this  suite  begins  to 


program  TKal'Tfii'  presence  of  a fugato 

in  it  indicated  that -it  was  “firmly  im  - 
bedded in  the  classic  school.”  the  kind-! 
ly  interest  which  we  had  felt  in  it 
oozed  away  in  spite  of  an  honest  at-, 
tempt  to  keep  a lirm  grip  on  our  ob-' 
jee  tires. 

We  hope  that  good  nature  did  not 
desert  us  utterly!  for  that  quality, 

! though  frequently  strained,  was  never 
I so  necessary  to  a reviewer  of  musical 
doings  as  it  is  to-day.  Heavens ! Wo 
can  scarcely  remember  a novice  in  com- 
position (though  Toch  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  a novice)  who  when  he  didn’t  know 
the  aounw  » they  ,oin  jn  a|  what  else  to  do  with  his  principal 

°f  all  kinds  of  v ^ t'he  sleeper  sleeps!  theme  didn’t  start  out  to  “lugue  it  for 
Agato the  knocking  is  heard  and  n while.  He  didn’t  always  succeed  in 
. ‘i-ivfof  the  night  fly  out  into  dark-  „ointr  very  far,  but  he  at  least  made  ar{ 


l^^mTof  the  Borgeousness  a-S^^  -- 
| the  sweep  of  the  orchestra  of  bchene 

reNore'is  F.rnst  Toch’s  new  symphonic 
poem  one  to  .stir  or  to  move  do^y. 

t V1  p3  of  many  pHzef^ sow  resident  In 

1 EssA”-  Vj-k  ,?a»rd 

1 knocking  and  who,  listening  to 

slstent  knocKing  » becomes  aware 


atTeast  ma<£  .* 

"The  Pro-am ^note  declared ^nd^fr. 

Damrosch.  in  a.  /»*.*  roitorated. 


s«yj®e38w 

thS*  most  "?d  Damrosch  a^noT  quite. 

andt  C ds'te * for  still  more  modern  Idioms 
up  to  date,  for  suu  mu  g But  Mr 

are  to  be  heard  think  is  moderr1 

Toch’s.  He  hasten  influenced  some-; 

Wit  »s 
3Sai?.'S'r*1 

Speke  of  it ^ to  u e i Jt  the.  neces-, 

Siy  he  ftlt  ot  letting*  his  auditory  he  ah 

*11'  the  newest  developments  of  th  - J 
But  It  was  not  the  which. 

| Toch’s  piece  nor  its  icnom  . 


attempt-as  a guaranty  of  his  scholar 

ShHowever,t 'yesterday’s  audience  had 

cfarity1  and  %Je 
and  was. seconded  by  Mr.  Damrosch  d 
the  orchestra  with  the  delightful  ac 
companiment  which  the  composition 
and  the  player  deserved  So  if'oufd 
nreceded  it  was  forgiven,  if  it  cou.a 
not  be  forgotten— even  Mr.  Damrosch’s 
1 omission  of  the  last  movement  o. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  ‘Antar’  symphony. 
Tho  story  which  the  composer  of  the 
svmnhonv  affected  to  relate  was,  of 
course,  left  suspended  in  midair,  but 
that  was  of  little  consequence.  Mr. 
Damrosch  told  his  audience  that  the 
third  movement  made  a more  satisfac- 


with  ” It  hardly  seemed " as  her 

rendous  as  all.  that— it  was  Haydn, 
after  Cossella  and  Schoenberg.  To 
us  it  seemed  too  long  for  its  subject 
matter,  and  a little  wanting  in  imag- 
ination. It  had  several  good  ideas, 
and  displayed  some  remarkably  in-  , 
genlous  sroring,  but  it  failed  to  | 
maintain  throughout  the  fantastic 
mood  promised  in  the  titie,  and  its 
themes  suffered  a bit  from  over-de- 
velopment. Of  Mr.  Toch’s  technical 
command  there  is  no  question.  He 
needs,  not  a teacher,  but  an  editor. 

After  the  night  music  came  the 
dawn— Myra  Hess  giving  a lovely, 
crystalline  performance  of  Mozart  s 
D minor  concerto.  Slie  played  it  as 
if  she  had  just  composed  it,  giving 
her  hearers  the  sense  of  happy  dis- 
covery that  a true  artist  should  give, 
in  the  presence  of  great  music.  . 

The  program  began  with  Rimsky  s 
“Antar”  suite  (Mr.  Damosch  played 
the  John  L.  Summer  version,  with  the 
“Sweetness  of  Love’’  section  left  out) 
and  gave  a brilliant  account  of  itself 
in  the  tricky  rhythms  and  passage 
work  of  the  Toch  tvork.  De  Greef's 
orchestral  transcription  of  two  old 
Flemish  folksongs  ended  the  day. 


Toch’s  S. ‘Perhaps  it  did.  It 

Mr-  wh°ch total listeners,  young'  toiy  conch™  not  of  the  supreme 

from  that  on, which  hppn  brought  up  on.  1 eU  us  * but  o£  the  dances  of  j 

almehs  and  fakirs  in  some  Oriental  1 
festival. . ^ . |-Tf=/ 

Toch  was  horn  iri  Vienna  in  1SS7.  is  a 
self-taught  musician  and  has  won  vari- 
ous important  prizes.  Ilis  pddm,  "ran- 
i astir-  Music  of  the  'Night,”  is  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Frank  Damroseli.  Its  program 
tells  of  a.  sleeper  awakened  by  a con- 
tinned  knocking.  Sounds  of  the  nlghj  j 
change  into  active  visions,  now  gentle, 
now  grotesque,  later  -seen -in  a spectiai 
dance. 

The  poem  is  scored  for  a full  modern  , 
otchestra.  In  portraying  his  ideas  I Toch 
works  on  bold  and  fearless  lines.  itli 
a melodic  basis  he  invites  the  aid  of 
most  modern  dissonasce.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  noise  and  dryness,  but  as  a 
•wlvolo  the  music  has  power  and  stimu- 
lates attention.  Following  a fine  per- 
formance  of  the  poem  hy  his  orchestra. 
r,\Ir.  Damrosch  in  some  remarks  stated 
that  ft.  was  his  duty  as  a conductor  to 
give  his  hearers  the  new  as  well  as  the 

companiment.  "He  also,  of  course,  of- 
fered a novelty,  which  proved  no 


I from  that  w;11icf!\n'en  brought  up  on. 
(.as  well  as  bid*  ha  - it3  acceptance 
that  stood  in  th®  way  _.lv  musical 

. cmnpo'sltion^^newer^^and^^or^^signin- 

cant  than  j • the"  audiences  of  the  j 

been  Presented  ^pU^yau  Sodety  Not 

"that  they  would  hk^many  °|ut  they 

rep?esTnt°“  toe  newest  development  of 

. the . art,”  the  English  pianist, 

f sra 

the 

and [ manifested 
its  pleasure  by  warm  apph  - • Arth,jr 

»«  old  Flemish 

folksongs.  


By  H.  E.  KreMbiel 

If  we  had  set  out  early  with  the 
solemn  intention  to  hear  all  these  con- 
certs fragmentarily  we  should  have 
been  arrested,  as  we  were  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  bv  a novelty  on  the  program  of 
the  Svmphonv  Orchestra.  It  was  not 
the  “Fantastic  Music  of  the  Night,”  by 
Ernst  Toch,  which  would  have  given  us 
so  long  a pause  that  it  disturbed  our 
projected  perambulations,  but  the  ver- 
bal commentary  which  Mr.  Walter! 
Damrosch  added  to  it.  We  do  not  know 
’ why.  Much  more  unseemly  things 
' have  been  perpetrated  at  tho  Sym- 
phony concerts  and  gone  into  the 
silences  without  either  explanation  or 
apologv.  There  is  nothing  so  petty  or 
aesthetically  and  auricularly  painful 
plaved  or  sung  nowadays  but  some- 
body feels  it  u duty  to  do  a bit  of  per- 
functory handclapping;  and  within  the 
sounds  of  the  “Fantastic  Music  of  the 
Night”  not  any  discoverable  preach- 
ment as  to  their  aims  seemed  to  us 
new.  The.  name  of  the  composer  was, 
but  if  he  bears  an  evangel  to  the  world 
we  shall  probably  get  acquainted  with 
it. 

Damrosch  Explains 

i Meanwhile  we  might  have  been 
spared  Mr.  Damrosch’s  explanation 
(that  it  was  different  from  other  music 
I with  which  we  are  familiar,  that  it 
I abounded  in  dissonances,  which,  how- 
ever, were  “logical”  (why  not  also! 
! physiological,  psychological,  moral, 
i equilateral,  rectangular  or  elliptic), 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  our  (“your,” 
said  ho  to  the  audience)  conductor  to 
give  it  a hearing.  Music,  he  added  in 
conclusion,  is  “motion  as  well  as  emo- 
tion.” So  it  is  in  a physical  sense,  for 
it  is  the  product  of  vibrations,  which 
are  motion.  There  was  motion  in  the 
piece,  even  progress  from  a beginning 
to  an  end,  although  to  accommodate 
the  corauoser  and  his  imaginative 
scheme  ( which  was  that  of  fantastic, 
ghostly  nocturnal  visitors  who  pound 
on  the  door  of  a sleeper  with  a big 
drum,  awaken  him,  dance  a spectiai 
dance  and  pound  again  on  the  big 
drum  to  say  farewell)  the  music  after 

• 1.  2—  ~ C SU  » Von  i n kv 


xerea  ct  huvcu-j.  v 

I better  and  no  worse  than  the  host  that  j 
i have  preceded  it.  It  was  an  miagina- 
Live  but  empty  piece  called  hantastic 
,M  ' 


arum  10  say  iarewcn;  w.e  muoaw  .x  s 
its  capcrings  went  out  of  the  h'oie  by 
which  it  had  entered;  but  we  could  not 
even  contrive  to  guess  at  tho  emotions 
which  the  composer  intended  to  evoke. 
Those  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
hearer,  r.ot  in  the  composer,  or  the 
commentator,  except,  perhaps,  inferen- 
tial;;.". Fancy,  yes;  emotion,  no. 

Sympathy  Oozes  Away 
We  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  quar- 
i rel  with  the  composer,  and  indeed,  were 
' disposed  to  listen  with  interest  to  some 
. of  his  thematic  and  structural  devices 
a ,d  admire  their  ingenuity  and  aural 
effects,  but  after  being  informed  by  Mr. 
Damrosch  that  every  conductor  felt  it 
duty  to  perform  it  as  an  evidence  of 
progress,  and  by  the  annotator  of  the 


Music  of  the  Night,”  by  a young  Vien 
nese  named  Ernst  Toch.  There  arej 
some  euphonious  episodes  in  it.  tne , 
rest  is  dissonance.  Walter  Damrosch  j 
made  a feeble  apology  for  these,  said 
they  were  “logical,  at  any  rate.  s 
a matter  of  fact  they  were  entirely 
uncalled  for— dragged  in  by  the  hail. 
The  piece  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Frank  « 
Damrosch.  A witty  lady  suS^es  e | 
that  this  gentleman  accepted  the  dedi- 
ration  because  Toch  is  self-taught  and 
his  piece  serves  to  show  how  much 
better  he  could  have  done  had  he 
been  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art. 

■ ---  — Hnmi  fnaafliiflij 

' By  Deems  Taylor  1 

THE  N.  Y.  SYMPHONY. 

If  there  were  any  expert  Freudians 
in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
they  must  have  had  an  interesting 
time  with  Ernst  Toqh's  “Fantastic 
Visions  of  the  Night,”  which  Walter 
Damrosch  conducted  foF  its  first 
American  performance.  The  piece 
deata,  as  one  might  suspect  from  the 
title,  with  a nightmare,  but  it  would; 
not  toe  the  subject  that  -would  inter- 
est the  Freudians  most. 

What  would  have  intrigued  them, 
particularly  would  have  been  the  mo-\ 
lives  that  impelled  the  composed  to 
©incorporate  a fugue  in  the  fabric  o 
his  work— a fugue  that  was  correct 
enough,  but  that,  managed  to  sound 
totally  Irrelevant  to  the  rest  of  the 
musical  structure. 

Perhaps  the  program  notes  furnish 
the  clue.  (They  announce  that  Mr, 
Toch  is  on  “exclusively  helf-taught 
musician,”  which  would  account, 
perhaps,  for  a slight  inferiority  com- 
plex in  regard  to  classical  lorms,  that 
would  cause  him  to  feel  that  he  had 
to  prove  his  erudition  by  planting  a 
fugue  where  no  fugue  should  grow 
just  as  the  self-made  business  man 
generally  begins  his  speeches  with 
a misquotation  from  Shakespeaxe. 

Mr.  Damrosch  made  a brief  speech 
after  the  piece  was  oyer,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  or  “the  new  school  of 
music;  a school  that  we  must  reckon 


Mr.  Toch  is  seir-iaugnt,  anu  so 
well  taught  that  he  has  won  all 
sorts  of  prizes  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  holds  the  position  of  i 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  The-  , 
ory  of  Music  at  Mannheim.  W ith 
all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Dam-  j 
rosch’s  critical  judgment,  how- 
ever, as  expressed  after  the  per- 
formance—perhaps  to  relieve 
hard-pressed  scribes  °*  °neJ9”s 
responsibilities — it  is  difficult  to 
discover  anything  new  or  revolu- 
tionary in  this  work.  In  fac  , 
one  encountered  many  familiar 
friends  on  the  nocturnal  jour- 
ney: Richard  Strauss,  for  in- 

stance, Richard  Wagner  too, 
and  the  Liszt  of  the  Faust 
symphony  yi  the  fugal  theme. 
But  the  prodess  of  shaking  hands 
with  such  a genial  company  was 
wholly  pleasant;  and  when  the 
concluding  reveille  dispelled  the 
beloved  spirits  of  the  great,  in- 
voked so  delectably  by  Mr.  Toch, 
one  felt  almost  sorry  that  the 
revels  had  ended- 


By  >V.  ,T.  HENDERSON- 

Josef  Hofmann  indulged  yeatcida> 

| at  Carnegie  Hall  in  “L’Apres-Midi  d’un 
! po' i-.”  He  held  in  rapt  attention 
| a Chopin  program  one  of  the  largesl 


audiences  seen  at  a piano  recital  | 
years.  Many  were  turned  away. 
There  -was  no  more  room,  though  pel  - 
haps  200  might  have  been  seated  ,on 
the  stage,  which  held -only  the  concert 
| grand  piano  and  its  master.  One  eoni- 
! poser  programs  are  not  uncommon 
| and  since  Pad. maun  is  coming  toac.c 
' Chopin  recitals  will  be  in  style  again., 
i But  whatever  fashion  may  decree,  such 
Ja  recital  as  that  of  yesterday  aftcr- 
j noon  will  never  be  fashionable.  Why  ? 
j Because  the  pattern  is  too  difficult  to 
i follow. 

Mr.  Hofmann's  program 
if  the  “Fantasy  Polonaise,”  mazurka 
F sharp  minor, 


. .?■  .... -11 

like  a brook  in  the  sunlight.  But  it  is 
superfluous  to  descant  on  the  playing 
of  Josef  Hofmann.  For  the  tired  re-  - 
jeorder  of  musical  doings,  exasperate  1 
' bv  daily  listening  to  unmusical  doings. 

! exciting  audiences  merely  because  they  , 

' are  fast  or  loud  or  both,  a recital  by  i 
j Hofmann  is  two  hours  of  physical  rest 
! and  spiritual  peace. 

Composers’  Guild  Conecrt. 

All  music  lovers  should  be  compelled 
to  go  to  the.  concerts  of  the  Interna-  ' 
tlonal  Composers’  Guild  (Jncorpo-, 
rated).  There  was  another  last  night 
in  the  Klaw  Theater,  and  again  an  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  learn  what 
the  most  advanced  thought  is  produo- 1 
ing  in  the  tone  art.  For  example, 
there  was  a ’performance  of  the  see-, 

I ond  quartet  of  Bela  Bartok,  who  is 
among  the  post  futurists  a ninth 
rounder,  entitled  to  put  a triple  tau 
after  his  name.  Jacob  Mestechkin  E 
frida  Boos.  Samuel  Stillman  and  G.ial  1 
Salesski  played  this  work  amazing*!-  If 
Their  achievement  was  almost  gi  eater  | 
than  the  oompositiou  itself,  for  tnc>  | 
accomplished  fea*3  in  intonation  thatl 
would  have  staggered  tho  Flonzaleys, 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  this  | 
music  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  fife 
morning  after.  These  modern  com-  K 
.posers  have  soarings  after  the  un- 
searchable and  divings  after  «ie  un- 
fathomable, and  when  they  have  theml 
they  have  them  bad.  Recorders  of  I 
musical  doings  should  have  time  to 
sleep  upon  the  billows  of  their  oceanic 
thoughts  and,  waiting  to  calm  con- 1 
temnlation,  pass  days  in  snence  and  , 
meditation  and  prayer  before  feebly  | 
endeavoring  to  tell  of  the  wonders, 
they  have  heard. 

Therefore,  let  there  be  firs.,  a cata- 
logue.  a solemn  record  of  things  done. 

In  addition  to  the  quartet  there  were  j 
1 three  songs.  “In  the  German  manner 
' by  that  mad  wag.  Lord  Berners  (quite 
delightfully  witty  burlesques,  by  the 
way),  an  overwhelming  one  movement 
sonata  for  piano  and  herp  by  Carlos 
| Salzedo,  a nocturne  and  a new  sonata 
bv  Leo  Ornstein  (played  by  himself  in 
' person),  a fantasia  toy  Louis  Gruen- 
berg  (who  was  out  of  his  class  because 
he  had  been  a prize  winner),  Alexan- 
der  Kteinert's  “lady  of  Clouds”  (what . 
would  Grandpapa  Steinert  have  said 7), 
“Toy$,”  by  Carl  Ruggles  (written  for 
his  children);  what  strange  children  j 
composers  do  have:),  songs  by  Ktoe*'- 
son  IVhithorne,  and  ‘‘Hyperprism,  ’ by  | 
Edgar  Varese,  for  flutd,  clarinet,  two  j 
trumpets,  three  horns  and  two  trom- 
bones, to  say  nothing  of  percussion.  I 
The  songs  were  all  sung  by  Miss  1 
Lucy  Gates,  who  sang  much  better 
than  when  last  heard  here.  The  Bar-  It 
tok  quartet  ought  to  be  heard  again,  a 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  composer  j 
sometimes  betrays  the  pernicious  in-| 

. -r  - *1 _ .1  a A 1 . , > nc  Cl 


as 


I PRIM  V donna-chambermaid 
TO  SING  AGAIN  IN  GRAND  OPERA. 

| Asta  Mober.  the  Swedish  prima  donna 
i discovered  working  as  a chambermaid  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  is  again  to  appear 
consisted  in  grand  opera.  She  will  undertake  the 

role  of  Azucena  in  “II  Trovatore  as 

1 Jf  .be  “Fantasy  Polonaise,”  mazurka  gt  artist  of  the  American  Students’ 
Vi-irearolle  the  opera  and  Ballet  Company,  under  the 
in  F sharp  m.n°  , ba^®r0,*’a„ln. s K?ion  of  John  Ardizoni.  at  Town 

twenty-four  preludes  (the  „ JIarch  24. 

Lathers,”  as  Schumann  called  them),  

'the  F minor  fantasia,  raise  m A flat 
and  A flat  polonaise.  But  the  pianist 
was  in  most  gracious  mood,  tie 
smiled  at  his  rapacious  audience  and 
added  two  or  three  encores  after 
each  group  (“Butterfly”  after  eagle  s , 
feathers,  for  example),  and  many  moi  - J 
at  the  end  of  the  list.  j 

It  was  one  of  his  happiest  after-  - 
noons,  albeit  he  began  to  play  as  one 
in  a reverie.  The  fantasy  polonaic- 
was  a dream,  a day  dream,  something 
like  a vision  of  old  Poland,  touche;. 

with  the  spirit  of  Rey  <)f  i'i 

whose  pious  soul  soared  aloft  dadj  M 
pale  flames.  But  there  was  tliundci 
enough  in  the  military  polonaise  wlucn 
burst  forth  later.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 


sometintes  netrays  me  p ***  i-  tj 

fluence  of  Brahms  and  sometimes  so|  ..|gy 
far  forgets  himself  as  to  white  tonic  . 
triads  and  diatonic  scale  successions 
he  shows  much  originality  and  re- 1 
markable  skill  in  instrumental  treat- 
ment. 


hill  SI  lOl  ‘H  , . 

quisite  qualities  of  Mr.  HofmannsaU  . 
must  have  enraptured  all  lus  j 

csneciallv  those  whose  senses  have  no.  ; 
been  beaten  into  musical  uncons, nous-  j 
ness  by  the  incessant  din  oL  vntu  b . i 
Rhythm  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  page 
that  Hofmann  plays,  while  his  msh  - . 
mental  song  is  so  opulent  in  tone  that 
the  piano  under  His  hands  i*  > 
petually  creating  the  illusion  ot  sus-  ( 

t l When  be  needs  staccato  for  his  puv-| 
poTe  it  is  there  and  whan  he  elects! 


Where  one  Sunday  night  opera  con- 
cert formerly  bloomed  there  now  ate 
two:  the  German  company  at  the  Ma- 
v, Attar,  bringing  forth  its  singers  in 
civilian  for  a “Richard  Wagner 

concert,”  with  songs  and  orchestral 
numbers  from  “Tannhauaer.  Lohen- 
grin,” “Tristan  und  Isolde’  and  D.e 
fleistersinger,”  under  Mr.  Moento« 
baton,  with  plenty  to  j)ear  wnat  wa8, 
on  the  whole,  very  creditable  singing. 

Had  Auspicious  Opening 
It  had  an  auspicious 

r.‘2 

: certain  tendency  to  tremolo,  whi.e 

Robert  Hutt.  in  the  Grail  Narrative  ot 

••Lohengi  in.”  d . stir gu i ab « d Him se « c 

remarkably  clear  diction-understa^l.  ^ 

ti-e  Bridal  Chorus.  _ ... 

There  were  three  Wagner  songs  fo 
Ottilie  Metzger,  who  ^ owe  dm  h net 

« th 

“Llebestod”  of  “Tristan”  atn.d  ^e^Torns 
^^e.Safhs’s  tones jnthj*. 


p„L  i is  there  and  whan  he  elects  f ^^'Lipg  of  thi  last  acene  of  ‘Die 
L Uke  crystalline  runs  he  r*PPlcs  i The  audience^^ 


both  manual  and  vocal  ap 


_ in  and  unlike  anything  else  heard 
Sri up  the  evening. 

The  audience  wns  a large  one,  and 
the  Metropolitan  there  was  no j teemed  to  favor  especially  Mr.  Saledo's 
..age  of  hearers  for  a concert  of  the  filmy  impressions  and  Mr.  Ornstein's  I 
.»1  type,  with  Toscha  Seidel  as  tho  I slcill Tul  ini$sicianship.  11 

listing  soloist  in  the  Soint-Saens  B 

ar  violin  concerto  (played  moro  

an  once  of  late)  and  plano-accom-  Ukrainian  National  Chorus  Sings, 
lied  numbers  bv  Do  Sarasate  and  _h0  ukranian  National  Chorus  gave 
eph  Achron.  Among  the  Metropol-  | thnip  , t con,.ort  of  tho  season  at  the 
singers  Rosa  Ponselle  sang  three 


Kir 


merely  an  Instrument,  she 

listeners  to  tho  land  she  love 
came  an  Invocation;  then  songs  front 
the  classic  music  of  the  country:  theu 
folk  songs  of  the  Kashmiri. 

Miss  Devi  made  a brief  explanation 
and  translation  before  each  one.  Tliev 
are  long,  made  of  repetitions  and  with 
strange  intervals  and  cadences.  The 
time  is  strongly  marked  and  the  molo- 
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,n  singers  Rosa  Ponselle  sang  three  . ,r  m0  yesterday  afternoon  before:-;  ' beautiful.  The  audience  was 

,r* | «— 

H.proportlon.d  •roteti.l ..  .«*•'  mm*.  “t  J “tVSJ, ™.l,  thln«— that 


intment  of  Felix  Mottl;  while  there 
,»s  an  aria  from  “The  Magic  Flute’’ 
and  “The  Two  Grenadiers,"  from  Mr. 
Rothier;  arias  from  "Dcr  Freiachiitz” 
ind  “Tosca’’  for  Ellen  Ralossy  and  Mr. 
Chamlee,  and  various  orchestral  num- 
bers for  the  musicians  under  Mr. 
mboschek. 


Last  night  at  the  Greenwich  Theater, 
Ratan  Devi  sang  a program  of  old  Irish,  i 
English  and  Scotch  folksongs,  negro  l 
spirituals  and  two  groups  of  Indian  i 
songs.  This  Binger  is  a European  J 
woman,  gifted  with  a rich  mezzo-con- 
tralto voice  and  using  it  diversely  to  i 
express  the  Indian  melodies  in  a man-  t 
her  almost  weird,  but  altogether  pleas-  - 
ant  to  Western  ears.  The  program  was 
distinctive,  not  only  for  unusual  and 
previously  unsung  folksongs  but  also 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
charming  woman  presented  it. 

Sung  With  Splendid  Feeling 

The  first  group  was  distinctive  for  j 
its  original  selections:  An  Irish  famine 
song,  an  East  Coast  of  England  song, 
“My  Johnny  Was  a Shoemaker,” 
“Cuckoo”;  another  Irish  song,  “I 
Know  Where  I’m  Going,”  and  a rollick- 
ing gypsy  melody,  “Raggle,  Taggle 
Gypsies,  Oh!”  Scotch  songs  and  vreii 
known  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot”  and 
“Li’l  David,  Play  on  Yo’  Harp,”  com-, 
posed  the  second  group,  ail  sung  with 
splendid  feeling  for  their  meaning. 

The  Eastern  atmosphere  of  the  Indian 
songs  was  heightened  by  a setting  of 
tall  candles  and  Bonarese  brass  vases 
filled  with  yellow  flowers  at  either  side 
of  the  stage.  The  same  yellow  and 
bronze  colors  were  carried  out  in  the 
singer’s  costume  and  in  the  tainboura, 
a four-stringed  native  instrument  on 
which  she  accompanied  her  singing. 

The  songs,  or  Ragas  as  sung  by  the 
Indians,  express  a mood,  a time,  an 
emotion  or  a season.  She  sang  them 
in  the  tongue  for  which  they  are  In- 
tended, beginning  with  a song  of  praise 
to  the  Creator,  then  a midnight  song 
and  one  of  separation,  followed  by  one 
of  which  both  tune  and  words  signify 
parting.  Throughout  these  numbers 
the  sound  of  the  four  strings,  repeated 
monotonously,  .made  a background 
against  which  the  singer  projected  an- 
other theme  in  a crooning  song. 

Without  Accompaniment. 

The  last  group,  sung  without  any  ac- 
companiment, consisted  of  Kashmiri 
songs,  but  quite  unlike  the  Amy  Wood-  . 
fo-d  Finden  Kashmiri  songs  familiar  || 

I to  English  ears.  Cradle  songs  and 


^•“V:  ’who  havo  asslstod  on  tho  long  tjj  We  wished  for  only  one  thing 
^T  ckch  sang  groups  of  solos,  for  j tho  singer  had  not  been  so  utterly ’ 
t0  ’ „ audience  demanded  encores.  [J  aloof  from  her  audience.  While  she 


croups  encores  were  Bung  and  tho  en 
cores'  In  turn  had  to  be  repoatod.  one 
Mexican  song,  an  exotic  number  much 
Afferent  from  their  own  native  mate- 
rl-,1  being  sung  three  times  before  th 
audience  was'  willing  to  let  the  Russian 
sinners  leave  the  stage.  Upon  their 
return  from  South  America,  where  the 
Win  pass  the  Summer.  Max  Rablnof 
their  manager,  has  pvonnlsoci  they  • 
include  American  folk  songs  in  the, 
local  programs. 


to  her  personality  was  open,  and  we  , 
felt  that  wo  were  not  unwelcome  ’ 
guests;  but  with  the  last  note  tho  door 
was  closed,  and  her  face,  which  had 
been  tragic  or  gay  or  tender  with  her 
music  became  as  unresponsive  as  a 
mask.  M. 


as  at  previous  performances.  Miss  ! 
Boil  repeated  her  bewitching  Imper- 
sonation of  CnnavrAo  of  tho  Joyous 
soul,  and  sang  the  music  admirably. 
In  the  lyric  pages  she  shared  the  hon- 
ors once  more  with  Mr.  Lauri-Volpl  as 
Pedro.  Mr.  Tokatyan  as  the  amusing 
Lucio,  Mr.  Didur  as  the  pompous  Don 
Ellglo,  Miss  Mario  as  the  sprightly 
CoraUto  and  Mme.  Howard  us  the, 
stately  Donna  Sacramento  were  again 
excellent,  and  Mr.  Moranzoni’s  con- 
ducting brought,  out  all  the  beauties  of 
the  score. 

Hy  KIC1IARU  ALDRICH. 


Shaun  O'Farrell,  assisted  by  Misses  , 
Milo  Miloradovich  and  Josephine  Chnka,  ; 
and  with  Mmo.  Page  Kne  at  the  piano  , 
offered  a most  diversified  program  at 
Town  Ha!!  in  the  evening. 


Stillman  were  "warmly,  applauded  for 

sesws 

J Symphony.  

“POP”  CONCERT  AT  CENTURY . 1 

There  was  a varied  program  at  the  | 
City  Symphony's  “pop”  concert  in  the  j 
Century  Theater  yesterday  afternoon.  , 
Martin  Richardson,  tenor,  sang  Ue 
Reve”  from  Massenet’s  "Manon  and 
tho  ballad.  “Questa  o’  Quella”  from 
"Rigoletto."  Mr.  Richardson  sang  with  j 
confidence  and  good  .enunciation,  hut 
his  voice  was  somewhat  lacking  in  lyric 
freshness  and  power.  Jascha  Ftshberg, 
concertmeister  of  the  orchestra,  and 
Samuel  Stillman,  a viola  player  in  the 
orchestra/  played  a duet  by 
Dirk  Foch,  conducting  the  oichestia. 
offend  the ’overture  to  "tymiam  Tel.  , 
Mozart's  “Turkish  March  ancl  Tchai- 
kovsky's symphony  No.  r>  w E minor. 
in  place  of  Schubert’s  "Moment  Mum- 
cal"  the  orchestra  played  an  excerp 
from  the  “Caucasian  Sketches,’  by  IP- 
politov  -Irvanov.  Mr.  Koch's  musicians 
gave  a good  account  of  themselves  yes- 
terdav.  There  was  a refined  tone  and 
a commendable  ensemble  achieved  by 
both  string  and  wind  instruments.  All- 
Foch -Twielded  his  baton  with  Judicious 
restraint  and  happy  results.  | 


While  Carnegie  Hall  had  been  hot 

- „ ,,  and  crowded  in  the  afternoon  it  was 

Persian  folk  melodies  were  included  in  It  equally  crowded  and  perhaps  still  hot- 

I ter  in  the  evening,  when  the  Jewish 
f)  Ministers  Cantors’  Association  of  Amer- 
j!  ica  gave  a concert  for  the  benefit  of 
|1  their  relief  fund,  with  a large  audi- 
ence of  their  co-religionists  to  make 
It  was 


By  Composers  Guild 

k-  loud  chorus  of  taxicabs  at  trie 
srner  of  Broadway  and  Forty-fifth 
treet  last  night  at  about  11  o’clock 
loomg  pedestrians  out  of  their  wav 
f*  a,  soun.d  not  ordinarily  accounted 
ie  of  musical  beauty,  but  to  many  of 
'.  ?f™,hVVPre  ushered  into  the  night 
! -he  last  number  on  the  program  of 
wrI^errv,latl?.n*  Composers'  Guild  con- 
Klaw  Theater  it  seemed  bv 
t0  have  form,  emotional  color- 
% and  not  a little  euphony. 

rln  fluxion  was  called 
, vP  ,.?rlSm'  a name  whieh  Prob 
dj  desenoes  it  as  well  as  another 

was  compo  d and  condu-her; 

d a dozen80’  ^ Wind  instruments  . 

rcussion  V more,varlou>  kinds  of  , 
rcuss.on  v,ire  employed  in  nrodnr-  1 

me^fU?k  °f  ,Vnrelated  sounds.  In  I 
rh?.,,  1 tht  audlence  it  aroused  hvs-  1 
rical  laughter  and  tears,  and  at  the 

annl  Was  Sr®eted  with  a mingling 

I .fy  ‘".t  ’’i”"  >»*<  «*»”5 


KnitF  e.  u moments  to  brine" 

IS?*  f,  shnrPfc>'  interchange.  S 

e i 1 Td  that  those  "'ho  did  noi 


chanein^etv,6ated-’  without,  apparent-  :!  companied  herself  on  the  piano,  and 

ni  **  <5  *<e  opinions  O^  e i t ll  er  S id  ^ * - u O L o nantoinlir  I r.  n vn  Pel  Vi  (i  '.V  III  I 1 I '* 

ding  d ®e/ners'  rominiscent,  ac- 
tement  that  tf am  note’  of  Heine’s 

'-°t£bS%tUl  hin^to 

fir, refute Stefnert'  ! 


as  sung,  as 
es  and  Wi,;fi.  -—srg,  Steinert, 
ere  a ‘10rne'  by  Lucy  Gates 
ere  was  also  a quartet  by  Bela 

°k,  a sonata  by  Carlos  Salzedo 
M llW°47i,at  the  h'ano  and 

«««■  —w 


Tenor  Sings  With  City  Symphony 
Martin  Richardson,  tenor,  was  the 
soloist  with  the  City  Symphony  Orohes-  1 Jn  the  evening  the  main  event  was’ 
tra  in  the  Century  Theatre  yosterday  the  concert  of  the  International  Com- 
aftemoon.  The  large  audience  cordially  .,osers’  Guild,  perhaps  tlife  livest  or- 
ereeted  titm  and  recalled  him  several  ganization  in  American  music  these 

times  for  his  siufiuff  °f,,  “ ..  oues-  -lays,  when  several  compositions  were 

f»°0'  OueflTfrom  Vwdl’i  "Rigoletto  ' Igiven  their  first  local  hearing.  The 
Tnaeha  Fish’berg.  violinist,  and  Samuel  ]ist  included  Bartok's  “Quartet  No.  I 
J ‘ for  r conventional  enough  In  rythm,  hut  I 

harmonically  dissonant.  Occasionally  ^ 
there  would  be  a piercing  hint  of  j- 
melody  from  thfe  first  violin,  h.it  it  j 
died  in  infancy  from  lack  cf  recog- 
nition by  --the  other  instruments.  | 
Rather  more  gratifying  was  Carlos  I 
Saizedo's  sonata  for  harp  and  piano,  j 
which  shone  by  contrast. 

They  did  things  with  that  like  put- 1 
ting  paper  141  between  the  harp  strings  ( 
and  nailing  down  the  sustaining  pedal 
of  the  piano.  The  result  was  enthu-  £ 
Isiastically  applauded. 

Leo  Ornstein  came  next  with  his 
‘npeturne,”  generally  ear-splitting, 
though  thematically  more  rational 
than  its  predecessors.  It  sounded  like 
a night  on  a special  bus  running  along 
under  the  Third  Avenue  *‘L”  line. 

Lucy  Gates  sang  a group  of  mod- 
ern songs  by  Louis  Gruenborg,' Alex- 
ander Steinert  (who  produced  perhaps 
the  best  one),  Carl  Haggles  and 
Emerson  Whithorne.  Withorne's . 
“Tears"  deserves  special  note;  tt  was] 
well -conceived  and  well-sung  by  the 
heroic  Miss  Gates,  who  gave  her  ex- 
cellent tone  to  it  graciously. , Edgar 
Varese's  “Hyperprism,”  which  closed 
the  program,  was  scored  for  seven 
brass  and  two  wood  instruments^  To 
increase  the  noise  eleven  outsiders 
were  enlisted  and  lined  up,  armed 
with  various  percussion  instruments. 
What  followed  cohld  be  inadequately 
described  as  pandemonium.  Every 
sound,  aniraa),  vegetable  and  mineral 
was  there.  At  the  end,  it  was  ap- 
plauded thunderously.- 

h+tL  /;?  J 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Franco  Vittadini’s  three  act  opera, 
“Anijna  Allegra,”  revealed  its  amiable 
charms  to  the  Monday  subscribers  at 
the  Metropolitan  'Opera  House  last 
evening.  The  audience  was  large  and 
most  of  the  standing  room  wap  occu- 
pied. How  long  the  opera  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  its  gentle  spell  upon  the 
public  Is.  of  course,  something  that 
not  even  an  expert  impresario  like 
Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  can  foretell.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  life  of  any- 
thing so  sweet  and  fragile  will  not  be 
long.  Operagoers  usually  find  their 
greatest  interest  in  absorbing  tales  of 
human  passion  or  in  vivacious  come- 
dies like  “II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,” 
equipped  with  sparkling  music  such 
as  that  which  flowed  so  spontaneously 
from  the  pen  of  Rossini. 

“Anima  Allegra”  is  all  goodness,  and 
no  stormy  feelings  break  the  sunny 
flow  of  its  action.  The  second  act 
continues  to  give  audiences  the  great- 
est amount  of  pleasure.  In  this  act 
the  composer  has  been  happy.  Ho  has 
treated  the  Spanish  rhythms  with 
great  skill  and  immense  spirit.  The 
songs  are  full  of  life,  the  dances  opu- 
lent in  color  and  the  entire  act  pul- 
sates with  the  joy  of  living.  In  this 
act  Miss  Rosina  Galli  contributes  to 
the  performance  some  of  her  most  de- 
lightful art.  Of  course  advanced 
thinkers  call  her  dancing  old  fash- 
ioned, but  in  this  scene  nothing  else 
-would  be  quite  appropriate.  Miss 
Galli  receives  effective  aid  from  Miss 
Florence  Rudolph  and  Giuseppe  Bon- 
figlio. 

The  cast  was  the  same  last  evening 


jl  the  benefit  substantial, 
j generous  program,  with  Cantor  Rosen- 
|j  blatt  singing  his  “Uvnochar  Omar” 

1 with  the  chorus  of  the  association,  fol-  _ 
I lowed  by  improvisations  of  his  . own.  j 
(Cantor  Hciman  was  another  soloist] 
with  chorus.  Improvisations  also  were  ' 
furnished  by  Cantor  Z.  Kvartin,  and 
both  set  numbers  and  improvising  by 
Cantors  Roitman  and  Herschman,  all 
of  these  mainly  in  the  familiar  litur- 
gical style.  The  choral  numbers  were 
mostly  by  Zavel  Zilberts.  Encores  were 
frequent!  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
ence matching  the  length  of  the 
concert. 

Ratan  Devi" 


Sunday  night  the  Greenwich  Village 
! Theatre  was  comfortably  filled  by  r 
j those  who  came  to  hear  Ratan  Devi 
i in  her  programme  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Hindu  folk  songs.  The  concert 
was  unusual,  especially  the  latter  half, 

1 which  quite  created  East  India  then 
and  there— hot  darkness,  mohgra 
] flowers,  lamentation,  and  passion. 

Miss  Devi  in  her  English  songs  ac 


she  has  certainly  learned  how  to  sing 
with  resonance  and  power  although 
seated,  which  is  rather  difficult,  as 

„ ! all  singers  know.  The  ballads  were  of 

ttle  or  no  * ! practically  the  same  type,  and  she 
sang  them  well,  (but  one  felt  that  she 
was  saving  herself — that  she  would  j 
let  go  in  something  else,  and  she  did.  J 
Of  the  sor.gs  in  English  perhaps  the  ; 
favorite  was  “I  Know  Who  I Love, 
but  the  Dear  Knows  Who  I’ll  Marry.”  : 
Her  enunciation  is  excellent  and  the , ■ 

refrains  in  mezzo  voce  very  lovely. , 
Some  one  had  requested  “Li’l  David, 
Play  On  Your  Harp,"  and  “Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot,”  and  these  she  sang  in 
a way  which  pleased  every  one.  It  is  r 
our  private  opinion  that  the  latter  of  . 
these  is  about  as  well  known  now  as 
“The  Rosary,”  and  we  are  sorry. 

The  latter  half  of  the  programme 
was  fascinating.  Seated  on  the  floor, 
in  rich  Indian  costume,  with  the  tall, 
inlaid  tambura  as  her  companion,  not 


Ml»»  Mjlila  Lent's  Recital. 

f») 

, 1 Mt»s  Sylvia  Lent  Is  a young  Wastilng-1 
] ton  girl  who  has  studied  ihe  violin  both 
( with  Frame  Knelsel  and  with  Leopold 
Auer.  She  gave  a recital  >ezierday 
( afternoon  In  Aeolian  Hall,  which  a large 
and  Interested  audience  crowded  to  hear. 
’J'lie  hall  was.  In  fact,  astonishingly  full 
— a tour  deforce  on  somebody's  part, 
considering  that  Miss  Lent's  name  Is 
not  yet  one  to  conjure  an  audience  with. 
It  may  be  June  time  before  it  itj.  She 
has  undoubtedly  talent,  for  Ihe  violin, 
and  has  assimilated  good  teaching  in 
an  admirable  manner.  It  can  hardly 
he  said  lhai  as  yet  she  Is  much  beyond 
Ihe  pupillary  stage  in  her  art.  She  did 
not  display'  much  individuality  >n  her 
performance  yesterday,  though  she  did 
display  a good  musical  feeling,  a cor- 
rect ear  and  the  power  of  producing  a 
fine  tone  in  various  degrees  of  power, 
and  a correct  and  fluent  use  of  the  bow. 

Her  program  included  Professor 
Auer's  arrangement  of  Vltali’s  Chan- 
conne.  in  which  Miss  Lent  showed  some 
• xcellent  double  stopping.  In  tune  and  a 
broad  and  beautiful  tone;  Max  Bruch  s 
Scottish  Fantasy,  in  which  she  was  not 
quite  so  unerring  lit  technique,  and  to 
capture  the  spirit  of  which  she  has  some 
way  yet  to  go;  two  of  Mr.  KreiBior  & 
charming  arrangements : two  pieces  or, 
fecit  Burleigh;  Sarasate's  "Habanera.  I 
WilhelmJ’s  arrangement  of  a nocturne  | 
by  Chopin  and  N'leuxtemps's  polonaise , 
in  A. 

Miss  Lent  has  made  o most  encourag- 
ing- beginning  and  holds  out  promise  of 
an  artistic,  future,  a deeper  insight  into 
the  more  intangible  musical  values,  and 
the  growth  of  an  individuality  of  her 
own,  which  she  does  not  at  present  ex- 
hibit in  her  public  playing. 


Field  Service  Fellowship  Benefit 

An  audience  of.  good  size  attended  the 
benefit  for  the  American  Field  Service 
fellowships  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening 
and  a substantial  amount  was  added  to 
ihe  Memorial  fund  for  sending-  Amer- 
ican students  to  French  universities.  A 
septum-  by  Saint-Saens  was  played  by 
K.inlot.  Schmitz  and  others,  and  it  was 
followed  by  two  sketches  " based  on 
indiart  themes”  by  the  late  C.  T. 
Griffes,  played  by  the  Krtpnco- American 
String  Quartet.  An  encore  was  required 
of  Leon  Rothier.  the  Metropolitan  basso, 
for  Ilia  singing  of  Saint-Siien’s  " Le  Pas 
d'armes  du  Rol  Jean.”  An  arrange- 
ment of  Casella's  ” Pupazzetti  " for  two 
pianos  was  played  by  the  composer  and 
E.  Robert  Schmitz.  They  also  ' played 
“ Fox  Trot,”  a new  work  of  this  writer, 
which,  outside  of  a peculiar  rhythmic 
accentuation,  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  Broadway  variety.  The  Salzedo 

Harp  Trio  was  warmly  applauded  for 
Us  offerings,  as  was  Eva  Gauthier. 

Warner  Hawkins  Applauded. 

Warner  Mason  Hawkins,  an  accomp- 
lished musician  of  this  city,  gave  a ] 
public  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  eve- 
ning. including  his  own  setting  for  piano  ! I 
of  the  G-major  organ  prelude  and  (^ue  j 
by  Bach,  of  which  the  player's  program 
note  said  he  believed  no  previous  ar-  , 
rangement  had  been  made.  Besides 
well  matured  interpretations  of  Scar-  ] 
lattl.  Schumann,  Chopin  anp  Liszt.  Mr. 
Hawkins  gave  free  rein  8 iso  to  the  i 
moderns.  Grieg’s  “ Ballade  ” on  a ' 
Norwegian  air  brought  an  encore,  and  1 
the  audience  applauded  Debusay's  | 

' Bells  Through  the  Leaves.”  some 

‘new”  harmonies  of  a "Garden  of 
Soul  Sympathy  ” by  Cyril  Scott  and  J 
oddly  familiar  rhythms  of  " Ragamuf-  if 
fin  "/by  John  Ireland. 

“Lohengrin”  Broadcasted  by  Radio. 

The  Manhattan's  fourth  and  final 
week  of  popular  Wagnerian  festival  by 
the  Berlin  opera  singers,  who  are  rnov-  9 
ing  next  Monday  to  the  Lexington,  was 4 
marked  by  a large  attendance  at  the  re- 
petition of  ” Lohengrin  ” last  evening,  !| 
and  by  a far  more  vast  audience  all  un- 
seen. It  was  tha  fourth  of  tho  German  | 
operas  to  be  sent  broadcast  by  radio 
during  the  month,  the  previous  ones  hav- 
ing been  "Flying  Dutchman."  "Die 
Walkuere  ” and  ' Meisterstnger."  Elslal 
Wuehler  sang  her  namesake  role  as  I 
Elsa  lost  night,  in  place  of  Miss  vonl 
Oaten,  ill  for  some  days  past.  With  her! 
were  Mnte.  Hoelllscher,  Messrs.  HuftT 
Latte  rmenn  and  Lehmann,  and  Mr’ 
Moerike  conducted. 


The  American  Field  Service  Is  es- 
tablishing a series  of  fellowships,  one 
for  every  American  who  died  on  am- 
j bulance  duty  during  the  war,  to 
maintain  American  students  at  the 
I French  universities,  and  supplement- 
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| ing  its  campaign  iu  muc  tor  the 

cause  gave  a benefit  concert  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  that  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  seventeen  French  and 
American  artists. 

The  program  opened  brasslly  with 
I Saint-Saens’s  septuor  for  trumpet, 
string  quintet  and  piano,  played  by 
I George  Mager,  the  French-American 
(Quartet  .(Messrs.  Tinlot.  Johnson, 
Sharrow,  and  Kefer),  M.  Tivin,  and 
! Robert  Schmitz.  The  quartet  con- 
tinued with  Charles  Eriffes’s  two  ‘‘In- 
dian” sketches,  and  Leon  Rother  sang 
"Le  Pas  D'Armest  du  IU>1  Jean.” 

Alfredo  Casella  and  Mr.  Schm.tz  ] 
played  Casclla’s  ‘‘Pupazzettl"  and  fox-  j 
trot  for  two  piano3,  the  Salzedo  harp  | 
trio  (Marie  Miller,  Carlos  Salzedo,  i 
Elise  Sorelle)  played  Bach’s  sixth  j 
French  suite,  and  Eva  Gautier  sang 
songs  by  Griffes,  "Watts  and  Crist. 

Then  came  more  ensemble  music— 
Ravel’s  ‘‘Introduction  and  Allegro,” 
j played  by  the  quartet,  Mr.  Salzedo, 
Georges  Grisez  and  George  Possell— 
and,  to  conclude,  Mr.  Casella  and  Mr. 
Schmitz  played  a two -piano  version 
of  Chabrier's  “Espagna.” 

* * * 

The  day  was  otherwise  well  filled 
but  otherwise  rather  uneventful.  Two 
young  violinists  made  debuts  Silvia 
Lent,  at  Aeolian  Hall,  in  the  after - 
| noon,  who  played  Vitali,  Bruch,  Cou- 
perin, Cecil  Burleigh  and  Vieuxtemps, 
and  Isldor  Greenberg,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  the  evening,  offering  the 
Vivaldi  concerto.  Lalo’s  “Symphonie 
Espagnole”  and  several  shorter 
pieces.  Both  players  had  commend- 
: able  technique  and  played  pleasurably 
if  not  sensationally.  Miss  Lent's 
tone  is  rather  small,  but  clear  and 
pure.  Mr.  Greenberg’s  is  more  robust 
but  suffered  once  in  a while  from 
defective  intonation. 

« * * 

hi-  o 

I By  BICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  American  Music  Guild. 

For  the  third  time  this  season  the 
American  Music  Guild  championed  the 
cause  of  American  music  in  a concert 
thereto  devoted.  The  audience  was  not 
large,  but  manifested  much  interest  in 
several  of  the  offerings.  There  were 
compositions  for  violin,  voice  and  for 
two  pianos. 

John  Powell’s  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  in  one  movement  was  the  first 
number  and  the  one  that  showed  the 
most  value.  He  played  it  with  Albert  I 
Stoessel.  The  several  sections  of  the  1 
sonata  form-  one  connected  whole,  and 
In  them  the  thematic  substance  reap- 
pears. There  Is  thematic  -subsaned: 
and  it  is  treated  with  skill,  with  imagin- 
ation. Mr.  Powell  has  made  fascinat- 
ing use  of  some  negro  tunes,  or  tunes 
based  on  their  characteristics.  He  finds 
it  difficult  to  let  go  at  the  end;  and 
the  work  is  unduly  prolonged.  It  would 
be  stronger  and  it  would  say  more,  by 
saying  less.  The  two  players  gave  an 
admirable  performance. 

Leo  Omstein’s  Op.  89  for  two  pianos, 
played  by  the  composer  and  Mme.  Ethel 
Legir.slta,  was  the  last,  and  is  one  of  j 
the  last  words  in  desultory  dissonance,  j 
Between  them  came  four  songs  by  Alex-  j 
ander  Steinert  to  words  by  Amy  Lowell 
and  three  by  Clifford  Vaughan  to  words  J 
by  Ruth  Harwood,  sung  by  Miss  Eva  1 
Gauthier,  admirably,  with  excellent  die-  1 
tion  and  a firm  grasp  on  difficult  styles.  f 
There  seemed  to  be  more  lyric  gift, 
which  after  all  is  what  makes  songs, 
in  Vaughan's  productions.  Miss  Gauthier 
was  much  applauded  and  for  an  encore 
sang  a song  which  she  said  she  greatly 
admired,  by  Lois  Mills,  a young  woman 
. of  Portland,  Me.,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  Miss  Gauthier  all  the  way  in  her 
opinion  of  it. 

Samuel  Gardner  played  five  of  his 
own  compositions  for  violin  and  piano; 
three  preludes;  a piece  called  ’.’  Slovak,” 
though  Its  characteristics  are  almost 
wholly  Hungarian ; and  one  called 
“ From  the  Canebrake,"  in  which  negro 
melodic  and  rhythmic  traits  are  clever- 
ly imitated.  He,  too,  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 


By*L)eems  1 aylor 


night  to  hear  their  farewell  concert  • 
of  the  season  was  just  as  large  as  if- 
snow  and  sleet  had  never  been  heard 
of.  Its  expectations  were  presumably 
high;  and  whatever  their  altitude,  the 
first  number — the  Beethoven  F major 
quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  1 — probahjy  met 
them.  If  comment  upon  their  playing 
of  this  be  brief,  it  is  simply  because 
their  performance,  in  style,  tonal 
beauty  and  musical  understanding, 
was  as  nearly  perfect  as  one  is  likely 
to  hear. 

Their  second  offering  was  the 
Chaikovsky  D major  quartet,  Op.  11, 
more  illuminattngly,  the  quartet 
whose  second  movement  is  the  notor- 
ius  ‘‘Andante  Cantabile.”  They 
played  the  movement  beautifully,  too, 
In  a muted  whisper  that  lent  it  new 
magic,  taking  the  second  part  fast 
enough  to  keep  Its  sentimental  lean- 
ings down  to  an  endurable  minimum. 

The  rest  of  the  work  is  so  seldom 
heard  that  one  had  almost  forgotten 
its  existence — nor,  after  last  night’s 
hearing,  is  there  any  thinkable  rea-  t 
son  for  disturbing  its  slumbers.  The 
andante  cantabile,  obvious  as  its  ut- 
terance may  be,  contains  two  musical 
ideas,  which  is  just  two  rrfore  than  the 
other  three  movements  possess  among  j 
them.  When  they  are  not  trivial  they 
are  dull;  frequently  they  are  both. 

The  evening  closed  with  a novelty, 
Rosario  Scalero’s  "La  Pioggi  Nel  Pi- 
neto”  (Rain  in  the  Pine  Woods)  for 
string  quartet  and  soprano.  It  is  a 
setting  of  some  lines  by  D’Annunzio, 
whose  beautj}  and  deep  feeling  not 
even  a rather  gawky  English  prose 
translation  could  entirely  obscure 
The  mood  of  the  poem  is  epitomized 
by  the  first  stanza,  which  reads  in 
English:,  "Be  silent!  At  the  edge  of 
the  forest  I hear  no  longer  the  speech 
of  mankind,  but  a new  language  that 
the  rain  and  the  leaves  murmur  from 
afar.” 

One  can  imagine  what  Debussy  or! 
Respighi  might  have  done  with  this 
material.  What  Mr.  Scalero  has  done, 
in  one  hearer's  opinion,  is  to  fail  ut-, 
terly  to  comprehend  the  poet’s  intenn 
tions.  For  no  reason,  apparently, 
other  than  that  the  poem  is  addressed 
to  a woman,  he  has  elected  to  write 
a setting  couched  in  the  idiom  of  an 
operatic  love  scene,  keeping  the  four 
stringed  instruments  busy  ip  a hope 
less  attempt  to  sound  like  the  more 
impassioned  utterances  of  an  amorous 
orchestra.  / 

The  inusio  has  atmosphere,  but  that! 
useful  medium  is  laid  on  svith  a 
trowel,  leaving  no  vestige  of  the 
dreamy  loveliness  of  D’Annunzio's  |' 
line^.  Thus  mis-set,  one  stanza  might 
have  been  innocuous;  but  there  were 
four,  and  the  effect  was  almost  un- 
bearably repititious. 

The  quartet  played  with  conscien- 
tious sk^il,  but-  with  little  of ‘their 
wonted  variety  and  delicacy.  Helen 
Stanley  sang  in  excellent  tune. 'but 
with  rather  monotonous  tone  quality. 
However,  as  she  had  to  contend  with 
a vocal  part  that  hovered  endlessly 
between  aria  and  recitative,  covering 
nearly  two  octaves  in  the  process,  she 
deserves  a good  d^ai  of  credit  for  f 
complishing  as  much  as  she  did. 


and  deftly  handled  . put  lacked  the  in- 1 
dividuality  of  expression  that  Mr.  Ja-l 
cobi  displayed  in  the  opening.  An  a 
whole,  the  work  is  well  built  and  ox 
cellently  scored,  reaching  a climax  I 
that,  although  rather  Straussian  in  its 
sonority,  is  none  the  less  effective. 

The  audience  seemed  decidedly  ini 
pressed  and  applauded  With  entbusi- j.’l 
asm.  The  composer,  who  was  in  an  J 
upstairs  box,  finally  rose  and  bowed.  , 
and  though  he  was,  unhappily,  out  of 
sight  of  most  of  his  downstairs  hear- 
ers, they  acclaimed  him  none  the  less 
'vigorously. 

( By  RICHARD  ALDRICH.  I~  I 
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THE  FLONZALEY  QUARTET. 

The  Fltnzaleys  are  above  the 
. cuther.  The  audience  that  waded, 
ledded,  or  skated  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 


Anton  Bilotti  played  the  Grieg  con- 
certo with  the  City  Symphony  at  the 
Town  Hail  in  the  afternoon.  The 
young  ‘pianist  seemed  nervous,  for 
while  he  showed  occasional  flashes  of 
brilliance  his  playing  lacked  decision 
as  a whole,  and  his  tendency  to  take, 
sudden  and  unheralded  bursts  of  speed 
often  threw  the  orchestra  out  of  step. 
Even  so,  ihe  accompaniment  was 
hardly  as  flexible  as  it  might  have 
been. 

The  purely  orchestra)  part  of  the 
program  included  Schubert’s  unfin- 
ished symphony.  Dubussy’s  "Faun” 
(that  interesting  young  person  is 
chasing  his  nymphs  three  times  this 
week)  and  Frederick  Jacobi’s  sym- 
phonic prelude,  “The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes.”  The  last-named  work,  while 
not  a novelty,  is  unfamiliar,  its  only 
other  previous  New  York  performance! 
having  been  given,  so  the  record  says, : 
on  April  29.  1921,  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Artur 
Bodanzky.  . - 

The  work  follows  Keats’s  poem  with 
sufficient  faithfulness  to  make  its  vari- 
ous divisions  eafeily  recognizable.  Toj 
us,  the  passage  depicting  the  chill  of 
the  night  seemed  most  completely  suc-J 
cessfu).  It  is  founded  on  a phrase  fori 
muted  brass  and  string  tremolos  and 
gives  a really  graphic  sound  picture  of! 
the  freezing  desolation  of  a bitter  win- 
try night.  The  revelry  section  and. 
the  love  music  were  well  conceived 
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The  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

^ The  third  concert  in  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet's  subscription  series  took  place 
last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  where  a 
large  audience  listened  and  applauded. 
The  program  was  made  up  of  Bee- 
thoven's quartet  in  F,  Op.  IS,  No.  1;!: 
Tschaikotvsky's  in  D.  Op.  11.  and  a new  j 
composition  by  Rosario  Scalero,  an  j; 
Italian  composer  now  resident  in  New  l 
York,  whose  music  has  before  this  been  ! 
heard  here. 

The  last  i3  a quartet  with  voice,  is  i 
in  manuscript  and  was  written  for  the  1 
Flonzaley  Quartet  and  Mme.  Helen  j 
Stanley,  soprano,  who  sang  the  part  for  I 
voice.  This  is  set  to  Italian  verse  by  J 
Gabriele  d’Annunzio,  being  taken  from  J 
” Alcione.”  the  third  book  of  his  I 
’*  Laudi.” 

Mr.  Scalero  has  attempted  to  make  his  rt 
composition  something  other  than  a lyric  I 
with  accompaniment  of  a string  quar- 
tet ; but  he  has  hanlly  succeeded 
throughout.  As  accompaniments  go  now- 
adays. this  seems  to  do  hardly  more 
than  is  expected  of  an  accompaniment, 
perhaps  unusually  rich  and  free  in  cer- 
tain passages ; but  the  voice  is  predomi- 
nant and  the  strings,  while  they  natu- 
rally have  much  thematic  woik.  serve 
to  give  the  color,  the  atmosphere,  the 
suggestion  of  a mood  that  is  now  the  | 
function  of  an  accompaniment.  It  is  of  I 
no  great  consequence,  the  matter  of 
chief  interest  being  the  quality  of  the 
music,  the  impression  of  thavwhole.  ex- 
cept that  a note  upon  the  program  states 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a work 
of  large  dimensions  in  which  the  voice  I 
is  “considered  as  an  integral  part  of1 
the  harmonic  ensemble  and  is  treated 
i accordingly.” 

The  same  authority  declares  that  the  i 
poem  is  e.  marvel  of  human  sensitive- 
ness and  “ considered  by  profound 
critics  to  be  a great  and  enduring  work  1 
of  genius.”  Probably  there  is  needed  ; 
a profound  knowledge  of  Italian  to  be  ! 
sure  of  it.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Scalero 
has  written  for  it  music  of  atmos-  [ 
pheric  quality  with  an  undercurrent  of  ' 
romantic  melancholy,  music  not  of  the  ! 
greatest  distinction  or  originality  of 
substance,  but  well  made  in  a technical 
sefise,  effectively  devised  for  the 
string,  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
musician. 

Needless  to  s ay.  it  was  played  with 
the  utmost  finish,  delicacy  and  char- 
acteristic expression  by  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet.  Mme.  Stanley  sang  the  vo- 
cal part  with  real  skill,  with  a voice 
of  beautiful  quality,  especially  in  the"i 
higher  ranges,  and  with  musical  feeling. 
Yet  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  her  j 
performance  gave  a complete  embodi-  i 
ment  of  the  mood  depicted  by  the  poet  i 
and  the  composer,  nor  that  her  Italian 
diction  was  quite  impeccable. 

The  four  players  gave  a performance  [ 
of  the  quartets  by  Beethoven  and  . 
Tschaikowsky,  but  was  lovely  and  | 
iridescent  in  tone,  delicate  to  nuance, 
polished  and  refined  to  the  highest 
point;  and  in  the  Beethoven,  indeed,  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  lily  were 
painted  and  the  gold  gilded.  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  quartet  is  not  otfen  played 
in  these  days,  though  the  slow  move- 
ment has  long  had  its  great  popularity  | 
and  repeated  it  last  evening. 

PIANIST  PLAYS  IN  ONE  KEY. 

/ 4 " 

Bachaua’s  C Sharp  Minor  Program 

Cheered  at  Town  Hall. 

Like  tinted  e aching  of  old  masters  in  a | 
delicate  monotone  was  last  evening's 
novel  ” recital  in  C shorp  minor,”  by 
William  Bachaus,  which  the  pianist  said 
Vjie  had  hoped  ” would  interest  musi- 
cians,” and  which  a paying  audience 
that  filled  most  of  the  Town  Hall  heard 
and  cheered  at  its  close.  Rachman- 
inoffs most  famous  prelude  began  it; 
Beethoven’s  "Moonlight”  sonata,  Schu- 
mann’s " Symphonic  Studies,”  six 
Chopin  pieces  and  Liszt's  twelfth  rbap- 
sody  ran  all  In  the  one  key  or  related 

modulations.  

Monotone  was  not  monotony,  nor  was 
the  evening's  music  an  ear  test,  but 
rather  an  enjoyment  heightened  as  in 
seeing  a prism  divide  rays  of  light.  Of 
six  encores.  Schubert  s C sharp  minor 
” Musical  Moments  ” followed  the  clas- 
sics. Later  came  Liszt's  I>  flat  concert 
ytudy — same  ” key,  different  signa- 
ture; then  Chopin's  A flat  study,  and 
Strauss’s  ‘‘Blue  Danube,  both  shouted 
for  by  floor  and  gallery.  and  one  of  | 
Brahms,  with  the  Chopin  Revolution-  j 
ary,”  before  they  let  the  player  go. 

FRITZ  REINER  SIGNS. 

Will  Direct  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra 
for  the  Next  Four  Years. 

CINCINNATI.  Ohio,  March  6.— Fritz 
Reiner,  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  last  year, 
lias  signed  a contract  and  will  direct 


the  orchestra  for  the  

trie  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  annou 

““Arthur  Judson.  Manager  of  FJNa- 

drtphla  Orchestra  and  ^ 
Philharmonic  has  been  Or- 

vlsory  Manager  of  the  Clocinnali  Or^ 
chestra  Association.  J.  w uarpy-oi 
Cincinnati  will  succeed  A.  F.  Thi-i-. 
Vho  resigned  aa  manager  of  the  orches- 
tra. 


| Thcie  was  one  unfamiliar  number 
I in  a group  of  very  familiar  ones  at  the 
City  Symphony  Concert  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon at  Town  Rail,  “St.  Agnes’s  Eve,” 

! by  Frederick  Jacobi,  which  had  been 
j postponed  last  week.  It  was  not  the  first 
I performance  of  the  Californian's  tone- 
poem,  which  had  its  first  New  York 
hearing  at  ti  o end  of  the  last  season  o- 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
' April,  1921.  It  had  proved  interesting 
then  and  so  proved  this  time.  It  was 
faithful  to  its  subject.  There  were 
open  fifths  to  express  the  opening 
wintry  atmosphere  of  Keats,  music 
of  increasing  liveliness  for  the  revels 
(with  a certain  hint,  it  seemed,  o: 
Strauss  and  “Don  Juan”),  amorous  mu- 
sic, whipped  up  to  a climax  for  the 
elopement,  and  the  wintry  fifths  to 
close.  Its  moods  were  more  apparent 
than  its  themes,  but  on  the  whole  it 
seemed  an  agreeable,  well  constructed 
work. 

There  was  applause  from  hearers 
and  players  for  Mr.  Jacobi. 


Emma  Hoyt  in  Recital 

The  song  recital  given  by  Emma  Pat 
ten  Hoyt  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon was  as  like  any  one  of  a score 
of  song  recitals  which  have  been  heard 
this  season  as  one  pea  in  a pod  is 
tike  its  fellows.  The  singer  disclosed 
that  she  had  studied  vocalization  ar.c 
even  song  interpretation,  but  neither 
special  charm  of  voice,  nor  of  manner 
There  was  enough  grace  in  her  sus- 
tained singing  of  I.oewe’s  “Canzonetta 
(from  a few  distinguishable  words  i 
was  evidently  a German  song)  to  in 
vite  a repetition,  but  her,  eflort  tc 
interpret  Bach’s  “Patron,  das  mach 
der  Wind”  (in  English)  was  amateurisi 
in  the  extreme.  With  so  much  music  o 
real  pith  and  moment  making  in  Ner 
York  at  the  present  time,  there  is  r. 
need  for  further  comment. 

I Ten-Year-Old  Girl  In  Recital.  ■ 
Carnegie  Hall’s  shortest  recital,  by  per- 

haps  the  season's  youngest  player^J as 

1 the  matlnde  yesterday  of  Ruth  I lence 
I Posselt,  a little  girl  of  10  ^ 

was  announced  as  8 years  old.  She  is 
1 one  of  seven  children  of  musical  P»reat». 

who  wished  to  gain  interest  here fortte 
'child’s  riper  education  “ * 

! The  reason  is  not  a new  one  for  pre 

j wa/Sal 

' SWJfn  ‘Sunk  ■Wia.wmg;  •£ 

ucl  OnanccK  .TL,  vitnU’s  chaconne, 

from  the  Coq  d Or  me 
Included  many  children. 

Joseph  Schwarz  at  Manhattan. 

Joseph  Schwarz,  the  Russian  baritone 
heard  with  the  Chicago 
ago  at  the  Manhattan,  returned  to  that 
stage  last  evening  as  a guest  In  the 
Berlin  company’s  thinl  ^fomiance  of 
•’Tannhausor.”  With  Mr.  Blech  at  the 

baton,  Mmee.  Alscn  and  Se.nenieyor  a. 

house  applauded  the  an  ? ^ Mr 

and  save  ®p®Voffram  was 

distinguished  for  much, lyric  beauty  of 
voice  and  grace  of  bearing. 

Eight-Year-Old  Ruth  Pckselt 
Plays  Well. 

Ruth  Pierce  Posselt,  an  eight-year- 
old  violinist,  made  her  first  public  Ap- 
pearance in  New  York  at  Carnegie  a 
vesterday.  Little  Miss  Posselt,  who  was 
born  in  Medford,  Mass.,  has  studied  th*- 
violin  since  she  was  3,  recehing  ae 
instruction  in  the  family  circle  and  later 
obtaining  a scholarship  at  the 
School  in  Boston.  Miss  Posselt  will  S'' 
a public  recital  in  Boston  and  then  sue 
returns  to  her  studies. 

Yesterday  she  played  Vilalis  Cha- 
conne, the.  coiicerto  in  D roinor  ’ 
Wieniawski.  Ttimsky-Korsakofi  s H*  n ., 
to  the  Sun.”  S .rasute  s ‘ Spanish  Dance. 

„ 21,  No.  1.  and  a fantnsie  onVussmij  i 

themes  by  Wieniawski.  This  little  sir 
revealed  some  praiseworthy  talents,  tic 
performance  naturally  displayed  youth- 
ful deficiencies  in  intonation  gnu 
rhythm. 

Her  technic  is  well  developed,  out 
not  flawless.  These  were  qualif” 
have  been  expected,  but  they 
overbalanced  by  & •onfidcr.ee 
powers  which  enabled  the  yo 
cian  to  play  with  surprising 
a good  deal  oX  style.  Her  ton 


an 

to  of  expression  *hich  sho 

to  infuse  inlo  the  row 
u-skl'a  concerto  was  it  noth.  A 

the  youthful  appoarnneo  o 

Her  double  stopping  wao  ev 
t she  l»  it  young  Play** 
iittalnfticnts  and  much 
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Old 


ust  to 
Slayer. 

lent.  In  short  sho  l» 
considerable 

1«.  and  She  gave 

bevorul  encores. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

A TINY  girl  in  a fluffy  pink. 

dress  stood  cm  the  platform 
of  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Even  tin  undersized  fiddle 
tucked  under  her  cihin  looked 
enormous,  and  the  bow,  special!) 
made  for  her,  was  almost  too 
long  for  the  reach  of  her  arm. 

But  liow  she  played,  this  child 
of  ten!  How  her  little  fingers 
danced  over  the  strings!  AQ,‘ 
with  what  assurance,  with  what 
poise,  she  made  the  instrument 
sing  in  sustained  cantilena  or 
carrol  in  florid  melody! 

The  writer  of  this  does  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  youthful  prodigies,  though 
he  is  fully  aware  that  parents 
at  times  have  no  other  way  of 
providing  for  the  education  of 
their  offspring. 

But  in  all  his  experience  he 
cannot  recall  an  instance  of  early 
development  that  to  him  seemed 
so  remarkable  as  the  case  of 
Ruth  Pierce  Posselt  of  Medford, 
Mass.  Remarkable  not  so  much 
because  of  the  technical  skill 
this  infant  disclosed,  as  because 
of  the  God-given  musicianship 
that  characterized  her  playing 
and  the  warm,  pulsating  life,  the 
heart-throb,  that  vitalized  her 

tone.  . , , 

With  eyes  closed  you  might 
have  supposed  you  were  listen-  , 
ing  to  a grown-up  woman,  yes, 
more  than  that,  indeed,  a man  ac- 
complished in  the  mechanics  of 
his  art.  With  eyes  open  it  was 
only  the  diminutive  performer 
that  gave  the  impression  of 
something  phenomenal. 

For  not  only  in  her  bearing  and 
demeanor,  but  in  the  actual  re- 
sults she  achieved,  Ruth  dis- 
closed no  affections,  no  manner- 
isms, no  evidences  of  self-con- 
scious precocity. 

Here,  apparently,  was  a iitue 
American  girl  of  the  familiar 
bobbed-hair  type,  as  healthy  and 
normal  as  the  average  girl  of  her 
age.  Yet  this  youngster  made 
music  that  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  soul,  spontaneous,  impulsive. 

With  another  sister,  Gladys,  at 
the  piano — and  an  excellent  ac- 
companist she  proved  to  be 
little  Ruth  played  Vitali's  Cha- 
conne,1’ Wieniawski’B  D minor 
Concerto,  Sam  Franko  s arrange- 
ment of  the  “Hymn  to  the  Sun 
from  Rlmsky-Korsakoff’s  “Con 
d’Or,”  Barasate's  Spanish  Dance 
No.  21,  Wieniawski  s Fantasie  on 
Russian  Themes  and  then  a group 
of  supplementary  contributions 
in  response  to  insistent  demands 
from  the  throng  that  rushed 
down  to  the  platform. 

And  after  it  was  all  over  and 
friends  crowded  into  the  green 
room,  she  turned  up  an  eager 
baby  face  towards  her  proud 
sister  land  .teacher  and  said: 
“Oh,  Margery,  aren't  we  going  to 
stay  in  New  York  for  a little 
fun?" 


well  opened  the  program  ia 
,u<l  In  poison,  presiding  over  the  piano 
part  o'  Ills  violin  sonata,  with  Albert 
Stoonscl  playing  the  violin.  Tlio 
work,  which  Is  In  one  movement,  bus 
live  divisions,  which,  as  played  give 
the  eifcc^  of  live  nhort  movements 
separated  by  piano  interludes. 

The  'middle  three,  which  were  ap- 
parently founded  oil  Negro  melodies, 
made  excellent  hearing.  They  hud 
great  melodic  charm,  io  begin  with, 
and  their  composer  bad  elaborated  Ilia 
material  with  a sympathy  and  re-  | 
sti-.iint  that  kept  his  music  simple  and 
direct  in  its  appeal.  The  other  two 
sections  were  less  happy  in  result.  The 
first  suffered  from  some  elaborate 
passage  work  that  was  more  difficult 
than  effective,  and  the  last  developed 
some  rather  pedestrian  ideas  a lilt 
more  than  they  were  worth. 

Mr.  Stetnert  contributed  four 
“Lacquer  Prints,”  set  to  pdetns  by 
Amy  Ijowell,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  of- 
fered three  songs  with  lyrics  by  Ruth 
Harwood.  Eva  Gautier  did  all  that 
intelligent  singing  and  perfect  dic- 
tion could  do  for  them,  abetted  by 
some  stunning  accompaniments  by 
Frederick  Pcrsson:  but  the  residua 
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Mine.  Sabanieeva,  Soprano 
at  the  Metropolitan  and 


ll.i  W.  .1.  Ui;Mli:HSO>. 

Massenet's  "Manon”  was  repealed 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  fast 
evening.  The  audience  was  of  fair 
size  and  seemed  to  be  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  performance.  This  may 
he  read  as  the  reader  chooses,  either 
as  supreme  laudation  of  the  manner 
in  which  Massenet’s  score  was  Inter- 
preted or  a poorly  disguised  and  per. 
haps  iriipertincnt  sniff  at  the  taste  of 
the  audience.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  public  taste  of  late,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  issued  toy  the 
ancients  “de  gustibus  non  est  dls- 
putandum,"  Therefore  let  that  pass. 
The  incident  of  last  evening’s  per- 
formance was  tho  appearance  of  Mme. 
Thalia  Sabanieeva  as  Manon. 

This  young  soprano  lately  made  her 
debut  In  “Madama  Butterfly.’’  and  last 


of  musical  interest  was  very'  small,  night  was  heard  for  the  second  time. 
The  songs  all  suffered  from  a common  (t  seems  that  she  was  born  in  Athens 


malady  — anaemia,  aggravated  by 
voice  parts  tluil  seemcJ  to  hgvo  been 
constructed  on  the  single  plan  of 
giving  the  singer  whatever  notes  were 
left  .over  from  the  accompaniment. 
The  result  of  th's  expedient  was  that 
Mr.  Persson  had  a glorious  time 
while  Miss  Gautier— musically  speak- 
ing— starved  to  de'atli. 

The  best  song  of  the  evening  was 
written  by  a young  composer  who  was 
not  on  the  program  at  all,  i nmeteen- 
year-old  girl  named  Lois  Mills.  Miss 
Gautier  sang  her  “With  You”  (poem 
by  Conrad  Aiken)  as  an  ehcore  to  the 
group,  explaining  that  it  was  her  first 
effort  at  composition.  Miss  Mills  may 
have  a future-  Her  song  is  not  par- 
ticularly important,  but  it  nad  a 
graceful  vocal  line  and  a tefreshing 
definiteness  of\  mood. 

Samuel  Gardner  played  five  of  his 
violin  compositions,  short,  unpreten- 
tious pieces  of  a frankly  melodious 
typo  that  made  an  instant  lilt  with  his 
audience.  His  "Prelude  No.  9 seemed 
the  best,  a muted  bit  witu  a wavering 
chromatic  melody  that  would  have 
pleased  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  “From 
the  Conebrake”  was  Jazz  with  a sen- 
timental intenucie.  -It  had  a fetching 
rhythm,  meant  nothing,  and  was  vo- 
ciferously encored. 

At  the  end.  Leo  Qrnstein  and 
Ethel  Leginska  played  Ornsteln's 
sonata  for  two  pianos.  Op.  S9.  Vis 
heard  them  play  it  last  winter,  one 
j night  In  Aeolian  Hall,  and  now  as 
( then,  we  cannot  escape  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  it  means  somethin 


and  studied  vocal  art  in  Petrogra/L 
She  sang  in  Russia,  but  grim  war 
chased  her  southward,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  she  entered  the  “sane- 
turn  sanctorum”  of  opera.  Milan, 
I where  Mr.  Gattl-Oasazza  heard  her 
J and  promptly  engaged  her  for  the 
j Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Mme.  Sabanieeva  will  without  doubt 
be  a familiar  picture  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan stage.  She  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
knows  the  routine  of  the  stage  and 
performs  stage  business  with  grace 
and  composure,  if  not  with  compelling 
| illusion.  She  has  her  moments  of 
abandon  and  even  of  pathos  as  she 
had  in  Cio-Cig-San's  death  scene,  and 
[in  the  expression  of  tender  pathos. 
iHer  voice  is  not  large,  nor  is  it  one  of 
rich  dramatic  color,  hut  it  is  pleasing 
’and  proved  to  be  quite  well  suited  to 
the  music  of  Massenet’s  opera. 

Undoubtedly  the  soprano  was  ner- 
vous. for  especially  in  the  first  scene 
she  sang  fiat  quite  frequently,  but 
vivaciously  gave  variety  to  her  wan- 
derings by  sometimes  singing  sharp. 
But  this  seemed  to  arouse  much  en- 
thusiasm. , 

Mario  Charnlee  was  the  Chevalier 
des  Gricux.  His  interpretation  of  the 
role  is  so  familiar  that  it  calls  for  no 
comment.  Mr.  de  Luca  was  once  more 
the  Le  scant.  Mr.  Rot.  hie  r repeated  his 
dignified  version  of  the  elder  des 
Gricux  aiul  Milo  Picco  enacted  De 
Bretigny.  the  gentleman  who  stole 


I norm  young  rhapsodies  of  "Ca. 
I!  Nome”  is  not  so  happy.  Her  dletloi 
jiin  French  and  Italian  was  commend 

able,  but  her  breath  support  was  toi 
often  inadequate  for  the  sustalnm 
j phrases  of  some  of  her  more  exacting 
jl material.  The  house  was  graolousl; 

responsive.  ' ” 

Josepliino  Houston  Kearu 

In  Aeolian  Hall  Recital 

Josephine  Houston,  giving  s song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  fared  better  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning,  but  neither  produced 
exceptional  singing.  Miss  Houston  had 
a light  soprano  with  a rather  uncertain 
tone  and  restricted  volume  in  the  ear- 
lier numbers,  hardlv  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  assisting  flute  in  Bishop’s  “Lo, 
Hi- re,  the  Gentle  Lark."  Some  of  these 
limitations  were  overcome  later.  There 
were  notes  of  clear  and  agreeable  qual- 
ity by  the  time  that  the  third  group, 
Brahms,  Loewe,  Fox  and  n new  “Wood 
Kong”  by  August  ICing-Smith,  was 
renfhed  after  another  flute  obbligato  in 
“Caro  Nome.”  Even  then,  however, 
there  were  some  husky  notes  among 
the  clear  ones,  and,  while  the  singer 
had  a certain  sprightliness  of  manner, 
(her  voice  did  not  seem  one  for  the 
David  aria,  ‘Charmant  Olseau."  % 

.IKHITVbV  til  VES  CONCERT. 

BaLtimoae,  MU..  March  7.— Mine.  Je- 
nlza  gave  the  first  concert  of  her  tour 
last  night  in  tile  Lyric.  The  house  was 
crowded  and  400  chairs  were  placed  on 
iho  stage.  TJie  singer  added  nine  en- 
cores to  her  program  of  English.  French, 
Italian  and  German  arias  and  songs. 


Manon  from  her  first  lover.  Mr.  Has- 
It  selmans  conducted  and  gave  the  proper 
rtOuwT'be  ^impossible*  "to  "imagine” two  ™vement  to  the  opera, 
people  producing  more  ear-splitting 
dissonances,  short  of  sitting  on  the  ^ ^ — 

keyboards,  than  Ornstein  and 
Leginska  got  out  of  parts  of  this  work 
last  night.  But  for  all  that,  it  seems 
to  have  a wild  logic  of  its  own. 

“Fear”  is  as  near  as  we  can  g^t  to 
describing  the  emotion  that  it  seemed 
to  be  striving  to  communicate.  Most 
so-cailed  “ultra-modern”  music  bores 
us.  This  does  not.  It  annoyed  us 
! frightfully,  in  spots,  but  It  kept  us 
(listening.  If  this  be  tone-deafness, 
irnake  the  most  of  it. 


, Though  it  was  Tuesday  there  was 
opera  at  both  houses,  the  Metropolitan 
I offering  a benefit  performance  of  “La 
']  Boheme"  (its  second  Tuesday  night 
I benefit  this  season)  for  the  Italian  War 
Orphans,  with  Dime.  Alda  in  her 
I familiar  role  of  Mimi  and  Mr.  Gigli 
] as  Rodolfo.  Mr.  Scotti  was  Marcello, 
j Mme.  Sundelius  Musetta,  with  Messrs, 
j Mardones  and  Picco  among  those  in 
1 other  parts  in  the  performance  under 
Mr  Psni. 

By  Deems  Taylor 
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SOME  AMERICANS. 

/mi  iniii'im  n , |n  |t|)  |T||J  la(c 

ctflttrms.) 

Therrf  was  everything:  from  jazz 
(mild)  to  polytony  (chronic)  at  the 
American  Music  Guild's  third  concert 
in  tho  Town  Ha'll  last  night.  Five 
American  composers  were  represented 
by  a total  of  fourteen  works,  with 
seven  artists  to  interpret  them  and  a 
large  and . somewhat  factional  audi- 
ence to  applaud  them. 

John  Powell,  Alexander  Sieinert, 
Clifford  Vaughan,  Samuel  Gai-dner 


■OCALISTS  called  it  a day 

yesterday  when  a good-sized 
matinee  audience  welcomed 
Emma  Patten  Hoyt  at  Aeolian 
Hall  and  Colin  O’More  gave  his 
third  public  recital  in  Carnegie 
at  night. 

Miss  Hoyt  is  a skilled  soprano, 
whose  assurance  is  reinforced^  by 

capability.  She  sang  .old  songs 
In  French  with  understanding  ot 
mood  and  style.  Modern 
tions  by  Russian,  French.  Ger- 
man and  American  composers 
formed  the  other  groups  on  her 
programme. 

Mr.  O’More  repeated  t))e  favor- 
able impression  made  at  his  for- 
mer appearances.  His  Irish  folk 
songs  proved  naive  and’  charm- 
ing: his  other  contributions  by 
English,  German  and  French 
composers  were  polished  and 
artistic,  while  Ills  diction  was  at 
all  times  crystal  clear. 

He  shared  the  programme  with 
Emilie  Rose  Knox,  who  played 
violin  selections  by  Lalo,  Tar- 
tini-Kreisler,  Chopin-Auer  and 
Sarasate. 


There  have  been  French.  German, 
Spanish,  American,  Scotch  and  Italian 
Manons  heard  down  the  various  years 
in  these  environs.  Last  night  at  tho 
Metropolitan  Prevost's  wayward  her- 
oine was  a Greek.  Thalia  Babanieeva. 
To  the  eye  she  is  the  perfect  Manon, 
slight,  charming,  in  face  and  figure 
embodying  the  frail,  tickle  flirt  which 
Abbe  and  Massenet  intended  her  to 
be. 

To  tt'he  ear  last  night,  however,  she 
left  rather  more  to  be  desired,  for 
too  often  she  wandered  from  pitch, 
and  at  times  her  small  voice  was  lost 
in  the  complex  texture  of  sound 
rising  from  Mr.  Hasselmans’s  band 
But  she  suffered  from  nervousness, 
since  this  was  her  first  appearance  be- 
fore a regular  subscription  house,  and 
with  time  may  iron  out  these  frailties. 
The  des  Grleux  was  Mr.  Charnlee, 
singing  excellently,  and  pointed  off  in 
contrast  to  Mr.  de  Luca’s  robust  and 
crass  Lescaut. 

At  the  Manhattan  "Der  Fliegende 
Hollander”  drove  his  ghostly  galleon 
once  again  across  the  foggy  sea,  to 
the  musical  satisfaction  of  a packed 
house,  Mmes.  Seinmyer  and  Koel- 
trick  and  Mrssrs.  BoUmann  and 
piaeschke  sang  the  principal  roles. 
Tn  the  afternoon  “Meistersinger”  was 
given  again  with  Miss  Fleischer,  the 
chief  replacement  among  the  princi- 
pals, singing  Eva. 

At  Aeoimn  Ilall  yesterday  after- 
noon Josephine  Houston  appeared  in 
song  recital  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  recently  heard  programs. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  she  was  not 
as  good  as  her  hat  of  songs.  Miss 

(Houston  has  a light,  chatty  way  of 
singing,  which  seems  comfortably  at 
home  in  vergerettes,  or  Italian  pas- 
torals, but  attempting  to  car 


BRAHMS  CLUB  CONCERT. 

The  Brahms  Club,  Leo  Braun  con- 
ictor,  gave  a.  concert  at  the  Wal- 
uf-Astoria  Tuesday  night.  Sieg- 
ied  Phiiip,  halftone.  was  the  solo-' 
t.  The  programme  included  works  [ 
f Schubert,  Brahms.  Grieg,  VidaJ,' 
yril  Scoft  and'Victor  Harris,  given  I 
y the  club,  and  songs  by  Franz  ! 
rschaikowsky  and  Korngold.  pre-  ; 
jented  by  Mr.  Philip. 

T ",  - - a ! ■ - 

An  “educational”  concert  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening  also  proved  to  be  a “popular” 
concert  with  the  fine  audience  which 
greeted  the  veteran  orchestra  and  its 
i newly  installed  conductor,  and  that  un- 
usual combination  of  entertainment  with 
edification  turned  out  to  he  the  musical 
feature  of  an  unimportant  day  in  the  I 
concert  halls.  The  Philharmonic  was  I 
ably  assisted  by  the  New  York  Trio, 
Clarence  Adler.  Scipione  Guidi  and  Cor- 
nebus  Van  Vliot,  m a famous  plating 
of  Beethoven’s  triple  concerto  for  piano, 
violin  and  ’cello.  It  was  an  all-Beet- 
hoven program,  beautifully  delivered,  I 
and  including  the  overture  to  “Corio-  I 
lanus  ' and  the  Symphony  “Eroica.” 


NELSON  COFFIN  DIES; 
WAS  FINE  MUSICIAN 

Conductor  of  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club  Found  Dead  of  Nat. 
ural  Causes. 

Nelson  Coffin  of  Keene.  X.  H..  eon- 
doctor  of  the  Menelssohn  Glee  fllub  of! 
New  1 ork  and  well  known  in  the  musical 
world,  was  foufid  dead  in  his  bathroom 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore  yesterdav  \ 
physiccian  said  death  was  due  to  naln-l 
ral  causes.  He  had  been  dead  for  some  i 
time,  apparently.  Coffin  bad  a dinner 
engagement,  with  a friend  Tuesday  nightf 
which  he  failed  to  keep.  The'  friend' 
called  at  the  hotel  yesterdav  to  see  what  I 
was  the  cause  of  Coffin's  failure  to  keen 
the  appointment,  and  found  him  dea  on 
the  floor  of  tho  bathroom. 

Coffin  onnio  to  this  city  last  Moudar 
to  conduct  a rehearsal  of  Hie  Mendels- 
sohn Glee  Clliito.  He  was  the  concert 
director  of  this  club,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  Chemist  Club  Building 
and  also  conductor  of  the  Pittsburg  Fes- f 
tival.  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  other 
musical  events.  Coffin,  who  was  about 
W years  old.  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Josephine,  three  ehi'dren  and  a brother' I 
Eugene.  The  brother  was  notified,  artri  I 
is  on  his  way  to  this  city  to  arrange  fm 
the  funeral. 

1 a-.-A.  ? 

By  Deems  Taylor 


>ff  the 


( fcltrinted^lx&rTTnziterdaii's  late 
editions.) 

IN  DARKEST  MAHLER. 

Any  orthodox  musical  review  ought] 
to  contain  a reasonably  full  recital/ 


iBS 


of  the  facts  of  a performance  us  well| 
os  an  appraisal  of  its  merits.  Accord- 
ingly, let  us  first  set  down  some 
assorted  facts  concerning  what  linp- 
pcned  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  i 
Fact  No.  1.  Willem  Mengelberg.  | 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Or-j 
chestra,  thinks  that  Gustav  Mahler 
was  a great  composer, 
j Fact  No.  -.  Ho  played  Mahler’s 
third  symphony  five  consecutive  times' 
last  year. 

Fact  No.  3.  He  had  the  Philhar- 
monic play  Mahler’s  seventh  sym- 
phony in  Carnegio  Hall  last  night, 
and  will  repeat  it  this  afternoon. 

Facts  No.  4 to  No.  7.  The  sym- 
phony had  never  been  heard  in  New 
[York  before.  It  was  first  performed 
i in  Prague,  by  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic, under  the  composer’s  direc- 
tion, in  100S.  It  is  written  in  five 
l movements  and  lasts  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  scored  for 
[strings,  three  flutes,  piccolo,  three 
oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contra- 
• bassoon,  four  horns,  tenor  saxhorn  in 
' b flat  it  sounds  rather  like  a trombone 
with  adenoids),  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  side  drum,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  glockenspiel, 
bells,  tambourine,  harp,  mandolin, 
guitar,  and  cowbells. 

Fact  No.  3.  The  only  other  num- 
ber on  the  program  was  Beethoven’s 
triple  concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  with  orchestra,  played  by  the 
New  York  Trio  (Clarence  Adler, 
Sciplone  Guldi,  and  Cornelius  Van 
Vleet) . 

The  reviewer’s  estimate  of  the  work 
and  Its  performance  should  follow  the 
facts.  This  will  not  take  long.  Mere- 
ly because  Mahler  wrote  a symphony 
one  and  one-half  hours  long,  scoring 
it  for  a mammoth  orchestra,  and  had 
it  played  last  night  in  a large  hall  by 
a first-class  orchestra  under  a first- 
class  conductor — granted  these  facts, 
we  still  fail  to  see  why  we  should  de- 
vote much  precious  space  to  saying 
that  we  found  the  work  to  be  emphat- 
ically the  most  stupid  piece  of  music 
that  we  ever  heard. 

We  could  find  no  single  musical 
idea  in  the  whole  affair  that  pos- 
sessed a vestige  of  significance  or  vt- 
! tality — with  the  possible  exception  of 
'the  theme  of  the  “Merry  Widow” 
waltz,  which  the  composer  writes  into! 
the  last  movement  and  develops  wTith 
the  utmost  solemnity.  We  found  most 
of  the  themes  not  only  incredibly! 
banal,  but  vulgar;  we  found  their  de- j 
velopment  long-winded  and  inept,  and; 
we  found  the  scoring  scrappy.  mud-| 
dy  and  ineffective. 

The  performance  by  the  orchestra, 
was  beyond  praise.  The  players 
showed  evidence  of  devoted  and  skil- 
ful rehearsing  by  Mr.  Mengelberg, 
the  horns  in  particular  giving  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  perfect  play- 
ing. The  other  brass  players,  who 
probably  bad  more  hard  work  to  do 
than  they  would  have  encountred  in 
the  whole  score  of  “Die  Meister- 
singer.”  deserve  the  highest  praise 
f for  what  they  accomplished. 

We  forgot  two  facts.  They  are: 

| Fact  No.  9.  There  was  a large  audl- 
I ence,  which  recalled  Mr.  Mengelbeig 
. three  times. 

Fact  No.  10.  There  are  six  more 
Mahler  symphonies  that  have  not  yet 
I been  heard  in  New  York. 


act,  after  the'tou 

long  flinging  of  herself  Into  Lohen- 
grin’s arms  had  certainly  a lack  of 
parthenic  inhibition.  Elsa  must  have 
taken  up  Freud. 

Mr.  Harrold  was  a Lohengrin  for 
the  ear  but  not  for  the  eye,  singing 
with  almost  Italtanate  warmth  and 

lyric  fervor,  while  Mr.  Bohnon  was 

a King  Henry  to  rank  with  the  best 
ever  heard  at  this  house.  Ho  sang 
magnificently,  and  acted  every  min- 
ute he  was  on  the  stage,  singing  or 
not  Miss  Claussen’s  Ortrud  has 

been  heard  here  before,  apd  this 

occasion  showed  no  reVston  of  her 
interpretation,  either  upward  or' 
downward. 

Many  bars  and  laurels  ought  to  go 
to  Mr.'  Bodanzky  for  sending  his  men 
through  the  score  generally  at  a jubi- 
lant, virile  pace,  far  removed  from 
the  dour  and  sodden  reading  too  often 
given  to  Wagnerian  drama  in  the  last 
few>  seasons.  Apparently  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Wagnerian  visitors 
across  town  with  their  spirited  ’•ead- 
ings  of  their  material  is  beginning  to 
be  felt. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  New  York 
Symphony  began  the  last  fortnight 
of  its  season,  with  a concert  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  Sigria  Onegin  was  rhe^ 
soloist,  , singing  three  Beethoven 
songs  in  glorious  fashion,  and  an  air  I 
from  Mozart's  “Titus"  less  happily. 
In  this  her  attacks  were  uncertain, 
and  she  betrayed  in  more  than  one  in -I 
stance  that  her  voice  is  not  one  which 
readily  submits  to  the  regimen  if  d 
Mozart  score.  The  rasp  of  hei*  las# 
recital  was  gone,  fortunately. 


Onegin  With  Damrosch 

Yesterday  afternoon  once  more 
Si  grid  Onegin  proved  herself  a past 
mistress  of  her  art.  She  sang  at  the 
New  York  Symphony’s  concert  at , 
Carnegie  Hall  and  greatly  pleased  the 
large  audience.  She  was  heard  in  a 
Mozart  aria  from  ’’Titus’’  and  m three  .. 
Beethoven  songs,  accompanied  admir- 
ably  on  the  piano  by  Mr.  Damiosch. 
Her  singing  was  especially  thrilling 
hi  the  lastgsong,  "Die  Ehre  Gottes  ’ , 

which  suits  the  splendid  volume  of  her 

voice  to  pefection.  And  what  goi 
geous  contralto  tones  are  hers  never 
heavy,  but  velvety  and  dark  and  rich  l 
In  the  Mozart  aria  it  was  a delight  to 
hear  her  Missa  di  voce  not  a vocal  trick, 

■ but  a legitimately  beautiful  musical 
! effect,  and  one  that  proves  her  per- 
I feet  control  of  the  vocal  organs.  ( 

I Mr  Damrosch  and  the  orchestra 
performed  Schubert’s  glorious  sym- 
nhonw  in  C,  Debussy’s  "L  aprSs  midi 
Ivun  faune”  and  LiszPs  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  1.  Mr.  Barreies  fl 
1 sounded  specially  luscious  m the  De- 
hussy work,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
wind choir  also  distinguished  them- 
selves. A.  H.  C.  i . 

“Die  Walkuere”  Again 

Under  the  enthusiastic  direction  of 
Leo  Blech  the  Wagner  Festival  Com- 
pany at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 


alone  lasts  twenTy^T 
well  as  the  third  and  the  fifth,  leav 
ing  only  the  second  and  the  fourth.  | 
These  include  much  that  I 

ing  and  charming.  They  wiU  Perhaps 
be  Played  in  programmes  of  the  future  | 

•is  "Two  Orchestral  Nocturnes  by  , 
Gustav  Mahler.  They  were  eagerly ! 
applauded  by  the  audience  .which i was  , 
cold  to  the  first  and  tniid  pa n»-i 
There  was  much  applause  also  at  the 

close  of  the  symphony,  but  most  of  , 
that  was  probably  intended  for  Men- | 
gelberg  and  his  players,  who  gave  a 
truly  virtuosic  performance  of  the 

| dl The'^irst  'movement  is  infested  by 
! what  Lawrence  Gilman  in  his  pro- 
I gramme  notes  (which,  as  is  so  oiten  ; . 

, the  case,  were  more  interesting  than) 

' the  music)  calls  "the  stark  theme  f , 
three  trombones  in  unison.  ! 

stark  theme  is  flung  about  in  shut- 
tlecock and  battledore  style  with , 
damnable  iteration  until  one ' th*?*T  i 
the  composer  lias  gone  stark  mad.  j 
The  same  impression  is  made  by  the  • 
third  movement,  yhich  is  called  by 
the  composer  "shadowlike  and  flow  [ 
inS  ••  it  sounded  dreadfully  rasping  , 
and  incoherent.  -Sounds 
cated  music,’’  my  neighbor  whispered, 
as  \j  was  writing  the  word  diunk 
on  my  programme.  This  movement  y. 

the  olace  of  a scherzo,  and  , 
maybe  Mahler  intended  the  drunken 
antics  of  the  music  to  be  funny.  1 
so  he  missed  it.  There  is  no  humor 
in  his  music,  as  there  is  in  Stravm 
skv’s-  this  adorable  futurist  ha^ 
shown  that  cacophony  can  be  made 
ft  fe?y  funny  indeed.  The  last  move- 
ment of  the  Seventh  aga'n 
’ lessly  dissonant  and  noisy  Bells  a 
introduced  but  how  much  less  etiec 
lively  than  by  Tchaikovsky,  whom 
I Mahler  despised. 

1 Now  for  the  pleasant  task  of  piaio 
1 in~  the  two  Nocturnes.  Mahler  him- 
I seif  1 called  the  second  and  fourth 
movements  Nachlstiicke.  The  fourth 
■ his  the  character  of  a serenade.  \\  ith 
' some  boldness  the  composer  introduces  | 
into  it  the  sounds  of  guitar  and  ma  i 
dolin  (lucky  for  him  that  HansUck  tUd  j 
not  live  to  hear  them!);  but  at  tnc 
1 ! last  moment  his  courage  seems  to « 
Pave  failed  for  these  instruments  j 
speak  so  tiniidly  that  one  can  hardly  1 

' YThe^ludience  liked  the  smoothly! 


concealed  her  go 
The  King  Henry 
was  regally  distir^ 
bearing  and  his  fine 


to  the  enjoyment  cf  t 
ss  Cki 


,red-„ — 
hael  Bohnen 
iHis  noble  ! 
U added  much  ; 
opera.  Mr.  i 
en  as  Tclra- 


Whitehill  and  Miss  ■ . — 

niund  and  Ortrud.  did  not  seem  to  dc  i 
■ Ur  their  usual  good  form.. 

The  house  was  full  and  appreciative 
j of  this  most  popular  and  melodious 
opera.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  witn  | 
( considerable  zeal.  G.  H.  D.  | 


Frances  MarniV  recital  ar  aemau 
Hall  in  the  evening  included  soDgs  by 
Orland'ni.  Pergoiesi.  Gluck,  Schubert. 
SindiDg.  Brahms.  Georges,  Gretcbaai- 
now,  Braum.  Fiske  and  others,  conclud- 
ing with  Rhea  Silbcrta's  ’’1'ohrzeit.’’ 


, me  auuivucc  — - _ , 

flowing  rhythm  of  this  movement  and 
1 ts  lovelv  details  in  melody  and  tone 
coloring.  But  what  it  applauded  most . 
cordially  and  sincerely  was  the  second 
movement,  which  I for  mypart  would  | 
like  to  hear  again  and  again.  To  do  so  , 
might  even  brave  the  horrors  and 
the  boredom  of  movements  I,  Hi,. 


liauy  wv  - 

repeated,  last  night,  its  splendid  per 
formance  of  “Die  Walkure.  Theie 


was  a large  audience  and  the  applause 
and  recalls  w'ere  extraordinary.  Schou 
was  again  the  Wotan:  Lussmann, 

Siegmund;  Lorenz-Hoellischer,  Brunn- 
hi'de;  Von  der  Osten,  Sieglinde,  Metz- 
ger, Fricka — a star  cast. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 


(Reprinted  from  yesterday  s late 
editions.) 

i "T-ohenirrln.-’  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
I House,  opera  ‘n  three -acts.  5un.f, 

! booh  and  music  b>  Richard  Wagner,  Lust 
! performance  of  ^V_®e5.TST 


Telramund .Julia  Claussen 

TheHeriid'  • . .GKustav  Schuetzendorf 

The  Mcraia  ^ Charlotte  Ryan 


Four  Pates 


Laura  Robertson 
Myrtle  Schaaf 
Grace  Bradley 


“Lohengrin,”  revived  last  year  for 
Miss  Jeritza,  came  back  into  the 
repertoire  last  night  without  her. 
The  Elsa  was  Barbara  Kemp,  and 
j there  w*ere  other  details  slightly  ap- 
I proachlng  novelty  in  the  casting  in 
jibe  appearance  of  Orville  Harrold, 

I Michael  Bohnen  and  Julia  Claussen. 

1 Miss  Kemp’s  Elsa  could  hardly  be 
1 said  to  be  epochal.  True,  she  was 
j beautiful  enough  to  encourage  any 
I Knight  to  be  her  champion,  and  she 
sang  the  role  trenchantly,  with  her 
traditional  carrying  power  and 
zeal.  But  she  was  too  dynamic,  she 
lacked  the  original  coolness  and  in- 
nocence of  a true  Elsa.  In  the  first 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 

The  Germans  keenly  feel  their  lack', 

of  great  contemporary  coml™ 

That  is  one  reason— there  a'°° 

why  Richard  Strauss  has  been 
boomed  these  last  two  Meades  It  ;s 
the  main  reason  why  two  cotT* 
whom  they  practically  ignored  « 

■ their  lifetime.  Bruckner  and  Haider. 
al-e  now  being  featured  a d 

When  Willem  Mengelberg,  the 
musical  giant  from  Amsterdam  came 
over  here  he  had  just  been in- 
Mahler  festival  in  Holland  -1 
tended  to  have  one  in  New  Yort,  Bu 
although  Mahler  had  been  °ne  of  ou_ 
Philharmonic  conductors  or 

sons,  and  one  of  the  best  we  have  ev  r 
bad,  he  found  little  symPg  dropped.  J 
such  a projec.,  and  it  gym. > 

Gradually,  howeve  , Produced  I 

phonies  of  Mahler  are  being  the , 

separately  and  last  mg  it 

«wmiere  oi  tne  » v»p"e 


Sphere  is  no  official  descriptive  pro- 
gramme to  this  symphony  Bu 
Itefan  Mahler’s  biographer,  supplies 
' a paragraph  which  may  be  quoted  to 
| show  how  this  work  appears  to  an  en 

tln-'fhetmood  [lie  writes]  is  given  in ; 
the  first  bars  of  the  introduction.  The 
unity  the  momentum,  and  intensifica- 
tion'of  this  movement  are  rare,  even 
with  Mahler.  First,  night-music:  saciei 
birds  cry  out  in  their  sleep.  A 
scherzo:  ’shadow-like’;  trio  some- 

what lighter.  Wild  and  mad  to  the 
end  Another  intermezzo,  second 
night-music,  with  guitar  and  mando- 
lin, like  a serenade;  free  variations. 
And  then  the  finale,  like  an  early 
morning  walk  when  the  sun  is  rising 
over  the  mountain  snow;  a symbol  for 
those  who  have  had  the  experience. 

"Like  distant  mountain  peaks,  just 
before  the  first  light  of  the  sun  strikes 
them  the  summits  of  this  music  are 
great  and  near;  with  the  most  sP[®u- 
did  lines,  folds,  abysses,  and  great 
contrapuntal  intersections  between 
one  and  Ukj  other.  The  bC^ 

of  the  valley  are  already  awa^e.  As 
if  intoxicated,  it  presses  evei  onward 
and  upward.  Reflections  out  of  the 
night  are  borne  up  into  the  bright 

' ness.  Pinnacles  gradually  grow  purpK 
and  morning  light  transforms  the 

™ Mlo-«  ““ 

njo-ht  by  Beethoven  s opus  56,  a trip ^ e 
CfnCedt0byf°th»PNew  YorkTrio"  (3E 

?IaZ  Scioior.e  Guidi.  and  Cor- 


Josef  Hofmann  to  Give  Schumann 
Recital 

Some  time  ago  an  appeal  was  sent  j 
out(  in  behalf  of  the  two  surviving  j 
daughters  of  Robert  Schumann,  one  ( 
eighty-two,  the  other  sevent>-twoi 
years  of  age.  English  friends  cared  I 
for  it  at  that  time,  so  that  their  home 
; in  Switzerland  was  not  sold  over 
their  heads;  but  they  are  in  want  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  to  raise  a fund 
to  provide  these,  a large  committee 
composed  of  the  principal  members  ot 
the  great  musicians'  club  known  as 
the  Bohemians  has  been  founded. 

Josef  Hofmann  has  come  to  tmir 
help  with  an  offer  to  give  a recital, 
without  fee,  so  that  the  Pr°^ee^s 
go  into  a fund  established  by  the 
Bohemians.  The  recital  will  take  place 
on  Friday  evening,  April  6,  in  Aeolian 
Hall  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Hofmann  s 
1 departure  for  Europe.  So  it  will  be  Ills 
•last  recital  for  this  season. 

Naturally  enough,  as  it  announces, 
the  committee  feels  that  a great  many 
more  persons  will  wish  to  contribute 
to  the  fund  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  recital,  and  has  suggested 
that  contributions  be  6ent  to  the  Schu- 
mann fund  in  care  of  the  banners 
Loan  and  Trust  Company.,  which  is 
I the  legal  custodian  of  the  Musicians 
I Foundation  administered  by  the  Bo- 
hemians. and  of  which  Franz  Knei- 
I sel  is  the  president.  It  is  planned 
to  raise  a fund  large  enough  so  that 
the  yearly  income  will  be  sufficient  to 
i provide  a comfortable  living  for  the 
I two  sisters  during  their  lifetime,  and 
{ after  their  death  the  income  shall 
' continue  to  be  used  to  help  deserv  ing 
musicians  who  are  sick  or  in  want. 

The  concert  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  YVolfsohn  Musical  Bu 
reau. 


I 


‘Romeo  and  Juliette, 
‘Pagliacci’*the  Offerings 


^ce  Adler,  Sciplone  Guidi  andCor- 
nelius  Van  Vliet)  with  orchestra. 


of  the  seventh 


erick  Stock  of  Chicago 
I The  first  thing  tbat  ^nkes  ®^t  j 

i about  the  soven  Lima„y  misguided 

it  ,»  too  lon?’  h^naStMahler  had  an 
; composers  of  the  pa  t as  great. 

1 idea  that  b'S  ts  lasts  an  hour 

‘The  seventh  is  big—  »t “t  is  not 
; * nd  twenty-five  Jnlaut® reat  if  Mahler 
baTomlttUThe  first  movement,  which 


New  Singers  in  Lohengrin 

I„  "Lohengrin”  at  the  Metropolitan 
,ast  night  the  Elsa  was  Barbara , 
Kemp,  a lady  who  comes  from  the 
upper  Rhineland,  not  many  hours  dis- 
tant from  the  old-time  Duchy  of  Bra- 
bant; which  fact  was  an  interesting 
thought  in  connection  with  her  Elsa 

jWMme  'KenTp'wa^^ioie  demonstra- 
Itive  than  much 

pratitude  and  an  intense  infatuation 
r',,r  the  Silver  Knight,  but  never  fall- 
i „ t0  ground  like  Jeritza,  and  we 
- ought  she  gave  the  impersonation 
itber  more  of  an  intelligent  render- 
She  was  true  to  the  apparen  lV 
"■euton  ideals  in  the  number  and  van- 
Ptv  of  white  swatliings  she  wore  n 
! i,  which,  however,  too  effectually 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

\t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Housel 
■Romeo  et  Juliette."  with  Mr  Gigli 
and  Miss  Bori  as  the  ill  fated  lovers.l 
was  given  in  the  aftemopn  at  a »pc-l 
cial*benefit  performance.  In  the-e'e-l 
ning  the  entertainment  consisted  of 
“Cavallerla  RustieaW’  and  "Pagliacci.  | 

The  repetition  of  the  popular  pair! 
was  furnished  with  fresh  interest  by 
the  simple  and  familiar  process  of 
giving  new  casts.  In  Mascagni’s  one 
act  thriller  Mme.  Jeritza  had  appeared 
several  times  as  Santuzza  and  her  im- 
personation of  the  character  had 
aroused  a certain  amount  of  enth 
siasm.  Last  evening  the  representa- 
tive of  the  betrayed  Sicilian  girl  was 
Miss  Rosa  Ponselle,  who  was  heartily 
applauded. 

Associated  with  her  was  Mr.  Daun- 
Volui  as  the  wicked  Turiddv.  TWS 
tenor  has  gained  considerable' Eator 
with  the  public  and  last  rugh  1 
formance  probably  added  to  1 • ‘ 

voice,  like  Miss  Ponselle’s. 
be  well  suited  to  the  music.  The  so 
prano  and  tenor  both  threw  them- 
selves vigorously  mto  their  ro  - 
made  their  passionate  scenes  go  wltr 

brief  appearance  as  Lola  ext e 
1 the  base  acUon  of  Tunddaui  )[f 

. ing  Santnzza.  while  Milo  PIcco  a«l 
I and  acted  like  the  sort  of  man  |B. 
j would  seek  revenge  on  a popuj^J 

tenor.  JL1 

In  "Pagliacci”  there  was  ^ , 
charming  little  Nedda  m pert?  • 
of  Miss  Queena  Mario  as  *cdf‘V  , lt 
this  case  .again  the  soprano  had  m». 
which  suited  her  voice  and  style,  - 
peciallv  the  song  in  the  first 
the  duet  with  Silvio.  Mr.  Salazar  wa  - 
j the  Ga-nio  and  received  much  *PP|aa.  ’ 
for  his  solo  closin'?  the 
Danise  as  Tonic  repeated  ^ J"'1  ’ • - 
sonation  which  has  alrea  > „ 

I place  for  itself  on  the  1 11  1, 

' Metropolitan  portraits.  *- 


large  Audience  Hea 
leading  singers  nr  the  Wagnerian 
3pcra  Festival,  on  the  eve  of -closing  to-' 
day  their- month  nt  the  Manhattan  and 
moving  to  the  T.extnglon  for  some  weeks 
more,  wore  greeted  by  a largo  audience 
at  the  third  aid  last  Tristan  " in  tho 
Manhattan  series  last  evening.  Miss 
lAlscn.  a soprano  Isolde,  shared  with 


audiences  in  the  players.  Other  cn 
rion  there  could  bo  none,  for  there  are 
not  fifty  pianists  in  the  world  who 
could  attract  audiences  to  our  rooms 
by  the  power  of  their  music  alone. 
The  peripatetic  recorder  of  musical 
affairs  in  New  York  tells  in  season 
of  many  more  than  fifty  recitals  of 


coll- 


lanii 


^lBraanVaeene:  the  kind  and  writes  something  about 

•-  * • *•' •'*"<«  them  all.  To  disseminate  understand- 

ing  of  the  art?  No.  For  the  extent  of 
his  task  blocks  that.  He  generalizes 
more  than  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The 
pianoforte  is  an  obedient  and  subserv- 
ient instrument.  It  is  generally  in 
tune,  and  if  you  strike  the  proper  key 
the  resultant  tone  is  what  the  com- 
poser prescribed.  Tempi  are  indicated 
but  ni3y  be  varied;  though  if  exces- 
sively somebody  who  also  plays  thi 


Wagner's  great  love  scene.  Klpnis  as 
King  Mark  and  Lattermann  ns  Kur- 
wennl  reappeared  and  Moerik 

•ducted. 

hi  a ^ 2 ^ 

By  RICHARD  AI.DRICH. 


n 

I t.o  a melodic  | 
in  “Tosca.”  h 
house  with  il" 
and  her  own  jo. 

I tain  closes  witi* 

I chionesa  rcconcil 


Miss  Myra  Hess's  Rrcilnl. 

Afiss  Myra  Hess,  the  English  pianist, 
who  is  now  passing  her  seepnd  season  in 
America  and  who  has  played  several 
times  here  with  orchestra,  gave  her 
second  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  delighted  an  audience  of 
discrimination  with  her  performance  of 
an  interesting  program.  Miss  Hess's 
playing  is  deeply  musical ; she  has  a 
delicately  brilliant  technique  that  serves 
her  with  the  fewest  lapses,:  and  she  ap- 
proaches everything  that  she  does  with 
a delightful  spirit  of  freshness  and  with 
a.  gusto  that  is  infectious. 

Her  rendering  of  Brahms's  sonata  in  F 
minor,  with  which  she  began,  laid  its 
emphasis  on  the  poetical  exaltation  of 
the  music;  and  was  concerned  with  this 
rather  than  with  emphasizing  the  gran- 
deur and  weight  of  the  first  and  last 
movements.  In  the  latter  the  contra- 
puntal involutions  into  which  it  is  car- 
ried were  made  with  singular  skill  and 
clarity  to  disengage  the  poetical  idea  of 
which  they  are  the  expression. 

Schumann's  " Papillons  " she  played 
in  what  is  assuredly  the  right  spirit, 
with  something  of  the  freedom  and 
verve  and  varied  woods  of  an  improv- 
isation. with  now  an  eager  buoyancy, 
now  a lingering  poetic  sweetness,  and 
throughout  with  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  expression.  There  were  shorter 
pieces  of  a.  more  " modern  ” taste: 
The  Dew  Fairy  " by  Frank  Bridge,  in 
which  the  Englishman  has  possessed 
himself  of  the  Idiom,  and  something 
more,  of  Debussy ; of  perhaps  of  RsfVel ; 
j John  Ireland's  "Ragamuffin,"  in  which 
another  Englishman  uses  musical  speech 
of  a racy  tang,  mote  nearly  his  own.  in 
a piece  of  the  frankest  insouciance  and 
Joviality:  Granados’s  " La  Maja.  et  le 
Rostfgnol."  from  his  " Goyescas." 
played  with  exquisite  limpidity  and 
warmth  of  tone:  and  Ravel's  " Alborada 
del  Gracioso  " in  which  he  undertakes 
to  be  more  Spanish  than  the  Spaniard. 
Ireland's  piece  found  great  sympathy 
from  the  audience  and  was  repeated. 

Miss  Hess  closed  with  a group  of  three 
mazurkas  by  Chopin  and  his  G minor 
Ballade. 


is  recurrent 

Ills  her  aunt’s  j 
: singing  birds  I 
mil,  and  the  cur- 
Ju-  gloomy  mar- 

d to  the  new  order 

of"  things  and  two  weddings  in  pros- 

^Thcrefore  Pollyanna.  The  music  isi 
rather  less  than  Puccini,  because  the 
water  from  the  pump  is  more  saccha- 
rine. It  might  be  said  that  there  were 
draughts  also  from  Mascagni  and  Lcon- 
, cavallo.  indicated  in  the  graceful! 
I serenade  which  ends  the  first  act  and  ^ 
' whose  melody,  strengthened  and  en- 
riched, recurs  at  the  end. 

Orchestra  Score  Tuneful 
! Tho  dialogue  throughout  flflats  on  a 
more  or  less  tuneful  flood  of  orchestral 
music,  in  the  style  set  or  followed  by 
the  three  composers  mentioned.  In  it 
1 there  are  occasional  touches  of  dni" 

1 niatie  characterization,  and  in  the 
piece  may  raise  a protest— more  or  dances  and  gypsy  song  a nicely  effective 
less  vehemently  as  he  has  paid  or  not  | employment  of  Moorish  color  which 
paid  for  his  seat.  But  as  the  vast , liavcs  its  second  act  from  the  monotony 
i majority  do  not  pay  the  vast  majority  which  burdens  a considerable  part  ot 
has  only  one  sort  of  criticism,  which]  the  first  and  third  acts.  The  stage 
is  that ‘of  approval.  A few  musicians  ■ pictures  are  all  well  composed  and 
content  themselves  within  the  limit  j brilliant.  . , , , 

of  their  personal  interest  In  the  per- ; i,jke  other  operas  which  have  not 
former  with  talk  among  themselves  of  | coine  0ut  of  latter-day  Italy,  the  chorus 

lv*“  ’ . . • ...J  L. 1 A . 1 . . 4-V*  Coin  nt  (IIP 


‘Tannhaeuser’  and  ‘Rheingold’  Sung 

Tannhauser  ' and  " Rheingold  " 
were  sung  at  tiie  Manhattan  yesterday 
j afternoon  and  night,  by  way  of  the 
"Wagnerian  artists'  leave  taking  at  this 
1 theatre,  whence  they  move  Monday  to 
j the  Lexington.  Mmes.  Seinemeyer  and 
Hoellischer.  Messrs.  Lussmann,  Schorr 
i and  Lehmann  sang  at  the  matinee,  led 
I by  Leo  Blech.  In  the  “ Ring’s  ” dramatic 
prelude  at  ' night  appeared  Plaschke, 
Schwarz,  Zador,  Mmes.  Bassth,  Mex  and 
Metzger,  under  Moerike’s  baton.  There 
was  a demonstration,  not  of  farewell, 
but  " au  revoir." 


tone,  technic  phrasing  and — perhaps— 
conception.  , . , 

What,  then,  is  the  reviewer,  who  is 
outside  this  personal  influence,  to  do 
when  the  ten  or  a dozen  virtuosi,  of 
whose  excellence  he  has  long  been 
convinced,  give  recitals  ? The  conven- 
tional numbers  of  the  program  and 
their  proper  readings  are  to  him  as 
household  words.  Shall  he  count  the 
number  of  notes  in  one  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  last  of  Beethoven’s 


is  employed  only  for  the  sake  ot  the  j 
spectacle.  The  people  wear  pretty 
clothes  and  rush  about  offering  to  sell  | 
things — cakes  and  flowers,  sweetmeats 
and  so  on,  as.  they  have  done  in  similar 
scenes  for  generations.  They  cry 
“Eviva!”  and  crowd  around  the  show- 
man to  learn  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
his  tent.  In  short,  they  do  all  the 
things  that  choruses  do  in  fair  scenes 
and  popular  gatherings  in  old  operas. 
But  they  do  it  in  a spirited  and  ex- 


“Anima 

sonatas,  as  a Russian  once  aia, ^ ana  i XiYegra,’’”  thanks”  to  the  fine  clothes 
record  the  number  that  weie  m sse  . , Mr_  Gatti  bas  given  them  to 

That  is  a matter  of  no  consequence  colorful  music  which  Signor 

W.?vhaJ.?v.^r±n°„„Pian'!  n vmadini  has  written  for  them,  the 


with  Rubinstein,  and  yet  Rubinstein  i-^---  ^ and  directicm  of 
used  to  say  that  he  dropped  more  notes  at,-  umi  Wvn 


Mr. 


under  the  pianoforte  than  he  played. 
Moreover  he  played  arrangements  of 
orchestral  pieces  which  may  be  said  to 
be  foreign  to  pianoforte  literature  in 
a manner  that  has  dissatisfied  us  with 
many  performances  at  symphony  con- 
certs, and  never  provoked  us  to  raise 
a protest.  So  when  the  best  of  the 
pianists  of  to-day  give  recitals  we  can 
only  go  away  contented,  flinging  to  the 


Setti,  chorusmaster,  Mr.  von  Wymetal, 
stage  director,  and  Mr.  Moranzoni,  con- 
ductor. . , 

All  of  Mr.  Oattl’a  birds  have  fine 
feathers  in  the  new  work,  and  all  of 
them  who  signify  have  something  more. 
Miss  Bori  was  joyousness  in  song  and 
action,  Miss  Galli  the  perfection  of 
grace,  and  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi  won  real 
guerdons  by  fine  acting  and  particu 

1 1 _ 1 Viim  f ll  A Till  A r> 


only  go  away  cujims.i«u,  **‘“6“*s  fariy  fine  singing.  To  him  the  role  of 

winds  all  thoughts  of  technique  and  Ped^0  seemed  to  be  nothing  new,  and 

1 he  moved  in  it  with  remarkable  free- 


interpretation,  happy  only 


memory  of  good  music  well  played.  So  jj®  ° d splendid'  effectiveness.  Mr.  | 

, Tokatyan  w?ote  his  name  distinctly  in 


‘‘Mona  Lisa”  and  “Trovatore”  Sung. 

| “ Mona  Lisa  " for  the  second  time  in- 

terested a Metropolitan  audience  at  yes- 
terday's sokl-out  matinee.  The  cast  was 
; that  of  the  recent  premiere  of  Schil- 
lings's picturesque  opera,  headed  by 
Mme.  Kemp.  Messrs.  Taucher  and 
j Bohnen.  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

Last  evening  " Trovatore  " was  repeated 
1 in  the  popular  series,  with  Mmes.  Per- 
alta. and  Gordon.  Messrs.  Kingston,  Dan- 
I lse  and  Martino,  under  Mr.  Papi's  direc- 
1 tion. 

| Benno  Moiseiwitscb  Plays  Again. 

| Benno  Moiseiwitsch  ga  ve  a second  re- 
cital yesterday  in  Carnegie  Hall,  a 

.matinee  of  charming  trifles  of  the  piano,  _ 

lightly  and  charmingly  played,  among  i j though  fairly  comprehensive,  would 
which  the  Brahms-Handel  variations  i ‘’-;“ 


iemerged  like  a mountain  peak  of  solitary 
grandeur,  as  at  the  close  did  the  Wag- 
nei  -Liszt  Liebe&tod."  . Chopin's  F- 
I”1“.or  ballade  and  six  preludes  were 
applauded,  after  semi-novelties  by 

Goosens.  Medtner  and  Palmgren.  In 

the  audience  were  many  foreign  pianists. 
York"'’  ^ronri  their  tours  now  in  New 


Mme.  Myra  Hess 
And  Moiseiwitsch 


If  it  were  to  chance  (and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible)  that  fifty  people 
who  play  the  pianoforte,  or  think  they 
can.  were  to  play  the  same  list  of 
pieces  at  what  an  called  recitals  in 
our  local  music  rooms  there  would  be 
no  doubt  fifty  audiences  to  read  the 
newspapers  next  day  to  learn  what  the 
critics  had  to  say  of  them.  Their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  criticism 
would  bo  measured,  of  course,  by  the 
Jegree  of  personal  interest  felt  by  the 


witsch  played  at  Carnegie  Hall  and 
I Mme.  Myra  Hess  in  Aeolian.  Their  pro- 
I grams  had  been  announced,  their 
merits  had  long  been  recognized,  they 
played  like  artists  and  for  the  know- 
ing there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

I H.  E.  K. 

‘Anima  Allegra’j 

By  H.  E.  Krehbiel 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late  editions) 

To  make  a quick  beginning  to  a task 
which  ought  not  be  either  long  or 
laborious  — Mr.  Gatti  last  night  pre- 
] sented  the  first  of  the  new  operas 
which  he  promised  th*  patrons  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  It  was 
Ian  Italian  opera,  entitled  “Anima  Alle- 
gra,  ’ the  book  by  Giuseppe  Adami, 
i the  jnusic  by  Franco  Vittadini.  We 
| plead  ignorance  of  any  previous  work 
by  the  collaborators,  but  that  fact 
' leaves  us  without  a feeling  of  humilia- 
tion. And  the  information  which  we 
have  came  through  the  publicity  agent 
of  the  opera  company  and  was  printed 
in  this  paper  last  Sunday.  It  was  not 
profoundly  edifying.  Without  wishing 
to  speak  in  unnecessary  disparagement 
0f  °Pera  we  might  say  that  it  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  one  of  a 
dozen  or  score  which  Italy,  still  fecund 
in  operatic  production,  lias  brought 
j forward  within  the  last  twelvemonth. 

[A  care-free  critic  of*a  waggish  dis- 
position might  describe  it  as  Polly- 
J anna,  Puccini  and  a Pump.  But  this, 
though  fairly  co 
not  be  quite  fair. 

Bori  a Spanish  Sunbeam 
In  the  play,  which  is  strung  on  quite  ! 
the  slenderest  thread  that  has  come  I 
under  our  observation  in  a long  time, 
Lucrezia  Bori  (called  Consuelo)  romps 
through  three  acts  with  gay  Spanish 
raiment— making  everybody  happy. 

She  sets  the  heart  of  a gay  young 
cousin  in  a flutter  in  the  first  act  and 
I brings  gayety  into  the  house  of  her 
widowed  aunt,  the  Marchioness  Sacra- 
mento (Kathleen  Howard),  whose  piety 
and  old-fashioned  notions  of  propriety, 
j en-Couraged  by  her  major  domo  (Don 
Eligio.  otherwise  Adamo  Didur),  have 
made  it  the  sanctuary  of  the  black  bat 
gloom.  That  is  the  sum  of  the  business 
.of  Act  I.  She  becomes  merry  with  a 
crowd  of  already  merry  gypsies,  scat- 
Iters  her  own  money  and  that  of  her 
J cousin,  plays  godmother  to  two  young 
gypsies,  at  whose  marriage  ceremony 
she  presides,  joins  in  the  exhilarating 
i cries  of  “Ole!”  and  “Anda!”  with 
which  Spaniards  in  real  life  as  well 
I as  on  the  stage  encourage  the  dancers 
of  the  Malaguer.  : and  Pafiaderos,  and 
sets  the  village  -ringing  as  they 


the  hooks  of  the  judicious  and  so  did  I 
Mr.  Didur.  Miss  Howard  relieved  her  j 
part  as  much  as  an  experienced  singer  . 
could  be  expected  to  do  from  its  con-  : 
ventionality.  Miss  Mario  and  the  rest 
would  no  doubt  have  evoked  a large 
measure  of  approbation  had  they  been  j 
given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  by  librct- 
tist  and  composer.  But  they  were  j 
among  the  submerged  half  dozen  whose 
names  appear  in  the  following  record:  J 
Wednesday  Evening-.  February  14.  at  8:1  o j 
o'clock.  First  time  in  the  1 nltcd  States. 
ANIMA  AIXBGRA 
f The  Joyous  Soul) 

Lyric  comedy  in  three  acts  founded  on 

• Genio  Alegre,"  by  Fratell  Quintero.  | 
Italian  version  by  Giuseppe  Adami.  Mu- 
sic by  Franco  Vittadini. 

Consuelo  Lucrezia  Bori 

Donna  Sacramento  . . • Kathleen  Howard 

Coralito  

Carmen  

Suita : : : : : : : 

wdro  Giacomo  Lauri-\ olpl 

Don  Eligio  Adamo  Didur 

T osln  Arinand  Tokatyan 

Tonj0  " Angelo  Bada 

Diego  mhio  tmcco 

Ramirez  Italo  Picchi 

X Finzer  Rafaelo  Diaz 

A gypsy  Paolo  A nan  Jan 

Gyctsies,  Andalusians,  servants,  chi  Id  ren.  j 
Incidental  dances  by  Rosimi  Uam.  pre- 
mier-:: danseusc.  Giuseppe  Bonfi&lio  and  : 
Florence  Rudolph. 

Conductor  Roberto  Moranzoni 

StH.sf'd  director  . . . . Wilhelm  von  \\  y metal 

Chorus  master  Giulio  Setti 

j Technical  director  Edward  bledlc 

J Stage  manager  Armando  Agnml 

^4  ft  'f 2 ^ 

fs  ‘Das  Rheingold’ 


Mario 
Grace  Anthony 
Marion  Telva 


Tlio  daughters  of  the  Rhino  wore 
iTici-e  ghosts  in  a pal©  blue  light  It.  the  , 

first  scone,  and  their  movements,  when  I 
at  ull  visible,  lookttl  more  like  walkfilp 
than  swimming,  .llbcrlnh  could  not  be  | 
seen  at  all  tilt  he  ascended  Into  the. 
glare  of  the  ruddy  gold.  nMie  mlais  I 
that  dwelt  in  the  Rhino  valley  ufero  j 
tho  most  ponderous  within  the  memory  i 
of  living  WntmiH.  It  took  .-i  qilglitl 
swat  from  the  hammer  of  Donner  In 
the  last  Seend  to  drive  them  away. 
Fricka  looked  as  if  she  might  be  a j 
comely  goddess  by  daylight,  but  one  , 
never  saw  her  that  way.  Eiut  it  is  use- 
less to  discuss  the  pictorial  features 
and  stage  management  of  this  Wag- 
nerian festival.  Wagner  was  never ' 
meant  to  "go  on  the,  road,”  and  even , 
Angelo  Neumann  had  his  troubles. 

The  performance  "musically  and  hia-  j 
trionicaJly  was  mediocre.  The  orches-  I 
tra,  which  lias  immensely  important 
duties  in  this  work,  played  in  more 
different  keys  than  Wagner  ever  con* 
i ceived  and  at  times  achieved  an  as- 
! tonfshing  cacophony.  With  the  ex- 
: ception  of  Miss  Emma  Bassth  as  ] 
Fricka.  Mme.  Ottile  Metzger  as  Urtla 
and  Friedrich  Plaschke  as  Wolan  the 
singers  of  the  company  were  not  equal 
to  their  tasks.  Desider  Zador.  who 
was  to  have  sujig  Albcrich.  was  ill, 
and  his  place  was  well  filled  by  Gus- 
tave Sehuetzendorf,  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  GattirCasazza  of  the  Mctr 
ropolitan. 

"Rhingold”  without  a striking  fig- 
ure as  Lone  is  much  handicapped. 
Paul  Schwartz!  who  impersonated  the 
shifty  god  yesterday,  was  wanting  in 
individuality  and  in  vocal  finesse.  In 
a city  which  cherishes  memories  of 
Heinrich  Vogel  and  Ernest  van  Dyck 
he  cut  a rather  sorry  figtiro,  The 
giants  were  acceptable.  They  were 
Alexander  Kipnis  and  Ernest  Leh- 
mann, and  the  Rhine  daughters,  who 
could  not  be  seen,  were  heard  with 

mild  pleasure.  They  were  Mmes. 
Editha  Fleischer,  Meta  Seinemeyer 
and  Jessika  Koetrick.  It  is  tor  be 
hoped  that  the  spelling  of  Miss  Ivoct- 
rick’s  name  will  finally  settle  itself, 
so  that  she  may  go  down  in  history 
without  losing  her  identity.  Eduard 
Moericko  conducted  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
“Fcheingold”  is  a tremendous  under- 
taking, and  the  organization  deserves 
credit  for  making  so  good  an  attempt 
at  it. 

MAKES  DEBUT  HERE 

AS  GUEST  CONDUCTOR  \ 

Bruno  Walter  Directs  New \ 
York  Symphony  Concert. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON, 

I “Das  Rheingold”  was  given  by  the 
[German  company  at  the  Manhattan 
[Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
'performance  had  a general  sincerity  of 
(purpose  which  compensated  in  a con- 
siderable measure  ior  defects  appar- 
ently unavoidable.  The  Manhattan 
stage  was  not  designed  for  the  presen- 
tation of  such  work  as  “Das  Rhein- 
gold,” and  the  music  drama  itself 
offers  formidable  mechanical  and  mu- 
sical difficulties  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  | 

The  work  had  to  be  presented  yes- 
terday in  two  acts  and  tjie  curtain  had 
to  be  lowered  between  each  pair  of  I 
scenes.  This  arrangement  robbed  the  | 
drama  of  its  continuity  of  effect  and  [ 
placed  upon  the  orchestral  pages  con- 
necting the  successive  scenes  a burden  i 
.heavier  than  they  could  bear.  The ! 
ighting  of  the  drama  might  easily  fur-  j 
ish  matter  for  discussion  were  that  1 
worth  while.  "Das  Rheingold”  does 
not  disclose  much  of  its  action  in  | 
brilliant  illumination,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  really  necessary  that  so  I 
much  of  it  should  be  performed  in  | 
darkness. 


Bruno  Walter,  recently  of  the  Royal 
I Opera  in  Munich,  made  his  first  Ameri-  ' 
[can  appearance  as  guest  conductor  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
the  society's  regular  subscription  con-  I 
cert  in  Carnegie  Hali  yesterday  after-  j. 
noon.  His  program  consisted  of-  Beet-  I 
hoven’s  "Leonore”  overture.  No.  2,  | 
which  is  seldom  played:  Mozart’s  sym-  j 
phony  in  D,  No.  33,  written  for  a Haff- 
ner  family  festival  in  Salzburg,  and 
the  C minor  symphony  of  Brahms.  , f; 

Mr.  Walter  lias  a pleasing  person-  ] 
ality  and  made  a good  Impression.  1 1 is 
methods  as  an  orchestral  loader  are  ' 
normal,  dignified  and  without  mag-  [ 
netic  or  electrifying  effects.  Iiis  ges- 
tures are  quiet  and  reposeful  rather  . 
than  strenuous.  The  two  symphonies, 
given  with  a score,  he  preferred  to  j 
play  with  the  movements  almost  con-  I 
pocted.  In  the  Mozart  he  was  able  1 
to  do  as  he  liked,  but  it  was  other- 
wise in  the  Beethoven. 

In  his  interpretations  he  devoted  ? 
much  attention  to  phrasing  and  color  3 
with  admirable  results  and  he  drew 
exquisite  lines  in  musical  contours  and  1 
pianissimos.  He  made  much  of  the 
slow  introduction  of  the  Beethoven 
overture  by  use  ot  lights  and  shadings, 
and  with  some  lack  at  times  of  ,a  full 
body  of  tone  lie  gave  a somewhat 
dreamy,  poetic  picture  of  the  score 
rather  than  one  dramatic  and  incisive. 

Of  the  two  symphonies  ho  was  less 
convincing  in  tho  Mozart  music.  His 
reading  had  refinement  and  beauty  of 
design  and  detail,  but  there  was  hardly 
sufficient  spontaneity  and  elasticity.  In 
Brahms's  great  symphony  he  was  con- 
vincing. He  showed  a plastic  dignity 
of  conccpiion,  richness  of  tonal  values 
and  a feeling  for  poetic  moods. 

Mr.  Waiter  will  repeat  'the  program 
at  the  society's  concert  to-morroiv  eve- 
ning in  the  same  hall. 


By  RICHARD  ALDIUCH. 


Brim©  Matter  Conducts. 

Another  of  the  visiting:  conductors  in 
New  York,  " guests,”  made  his  appear- 
ance yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first 
lime  — Bruns  Walter  — conducting  the 
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New  York  Symphony  orchestra  in  the 
•brief  interim  between  Mr.  Coates’s  de- 
parture and  Mr.  Damrosch's  return. 
Mr.  Walter  has  lately  been  active  In 
Munich,  and  before  that  was  In  Vienna 
«s  an  operatic  conductor. 

He  showed  yesterday,  however,  that  he 
)«  also  quite  at  home  on  the  concert 
•tare.  His  program  comprised  Bee- 
thoven’s “ Leonore  Overture  mirabile 
dictu.  not  No.  3,  but  No.  2— Mozart's 
Symphony  in  D.  one  not  frequently 
played,  and  Brahms’s  first  symphony. 
This  Is  not  such  a selection  as  is  usually 
made  by  “ guest  " conductors  wishing 
to  make  impressive  effects.  Only  the 
symphony  by  Brahms  is  among  the  fa- 
miliar items  of  the  orchestral  reper- 
tory, and  that,  indeed,  had  been  played 
here  last  week. 

Mr.  Walter's  reading  was  not  one 
devoted  chiefly  to  attaining  the  fullest 
and  richest  colors,  or  to  drench  the 
work  in  fine  sonorities;  although 
Brahms's  orchestration  was  made  tr 
glow.  He  sought  for  the  finest  and 
subtlest  exposition  of  the  outline- 
•delicate  contrasts,  significant  phrasing, 
pulsing  rhythms,  subtle  modifications  of 
tempo — modifications  that  were  not 
thrown  at  the  listener’s  head,  but  were 
such  as  to  be  felt,  rather  than  noticed. 

It  was  the  reading  of  a sensitive 
musician,  forceful  without  violence — the  j 
statement  of  the  horn  theme  and  one 
or  two  bursts  of,  the  kettle  drum  in  the  ; 
last  movement  made  the  nearest  ap-  | 
proach  to  violence — and  finding  and  . 
emphasizing  more  than  anything  else 
the  poetic  feeling,  the  romantic  pulse  of 
the  movement.  In  one  or  two  places 
some  may  have  found  the  tempo  more 
measured  than  was  needful  or  right 
as  the  broad  theme  of  the  last  move- 
ment. But  on  the  whole  the  perform- 
ance was  one  of  distinction,  a true 
representation  of  Brahms's  thought  and 
intention. 

The  playing  of  Mozart’s  symphony 
was  especially  fine  In  Its  delicacy.  Its 
clarity.  Its  silvery  beauty  of  tone.  Its 

?;raclous  spirit.  And  In  giving  a hear* 
ng  to  Beethoven’s  second  Leonore  over- 
ture Mr.  Walter  did  ft  service  to  many 
who  have  not  heard  this  version  of  the 
work  or  who  have  not  heard  it  for 
manv  years.  It  Is  obviously  less  great. 
)«ss  magisterial  than  the  form  in  which 
It  Is  generally  known ; less  moving  In 
Its  dramatic  suggestion.  Yet  It  has  a 
beauty  and  a practical  significance  of 
its  own  that  make  It  something  mor* 
titan  a historical  document  illustrating 
the  workings  of  Beethoven’s  genius,  a 
mere  object  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Walter’s  methods  os  a conductor, 
so  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  the  pub- 
lic. are  of  the  simplest.  His  movements 
are  direct  and  explicit.  Intended  to 
obtain  results  already  known  and  ac- 
complished at  rehearsal.  He  has  noth- 
ing for  public  view,  either  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  back  or  the  curve  of  his 
eft  arm.  He  has  authority  and  knowl- 
edge of  orchestral  technique.  There  was 
an  evident  Intention  on  his  part  In  yes- 
terday’s concert  to  play  the  several 
movements  of  the  two  symphonies  with- 
out a pause  for  rest,  refreshment  and 
applause;  but  the  public  accustomed  to 
applaud  at  the  end  of  each  symphonic 
movement,  did  not  allow  this  purpose  to 
be  carried  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Walter  was  hospitably  greeted  and 
received  cordial  approbation  from  his 
audience. 

Frederic  Lamond's  Recital. 

Frederic  Lamond.  the  British  pianist, 
who.  returning  to  New  York  after  some 
twenty  years  played  with  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  a short  time  ago.  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  In  Aeolian  Hall.  It 
was  a notable  occasion,  even  In  this  sea- 
son crowded  with  the  offerings  of  great 
pianists.  Mr.  Lamond’s  style  Is  Individ- 
ual. hts  own.  He  Is  an  artist  who  seeks 
the  highest  things,  and  whose  interpre- 
tations are  the  result  of  a great  artist’s 
devotion  to  mastering  and  possessing 
himself  of  the  meanings  and  intentions 
of  great  composers. 

Mr.  Lamond  has  the  reputation  of  a 
certain  austerity  of  style.  When  he  ap- 
peared here  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
more  noticeable  than  It  Is  today.  His 
style  has  been  mellowed  and  enriched ; 
and  In  his  playing  last  evening  there 
were  the  finer  perceptions  of  many  kinds 
and  shades  of  beauty. 

He  began  with  Brahms’s  variations  on 
a theme  of  Paganlnl’B,  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's most  involved  and  difficult  works, 
itself  regarded  often  aa  austere,  a grim 
entertainment  In  moving  the  chessmen 
In  many  contrapuntal  gambits.  But  Mr. 
Lamond  showed  that  It  was  not  so.  He 
mastered  the  technical  difficulties  of 
this  music  in  a way  that  enabled  him 
to  show  an  Inner  spirit  of  geniality,  an 
artistic  significance  not  easily  uncovered 
In  Its  maze  of  complex  rhythms  and 
difficult  figurations. 

Why  Mr.  Lamond  has  a special  reputa- 
tion as  a Beethoven  player  was  to  be 
perceived  In  his  playing  of  the  “ Appas- 
slonata ’’  sonata  of  that  master;  a per- 
formance that  was  not  the  obligatory 
exercise  of  a pianist,  but  one  that  dis- 
closed Its  beauty  and  Its  passion— and 
at  the  same  time  the  logic  of  them  both. 
On  the  same  level  was  his  playing  of 
Chopin's  sonata  in  B flat  minor.  The 
sonata  was  delivered  with  power,  even 
with  vehemence;  not.  perhaps,  with  so 
varied  a palette  of  tonal  colors  as  some 
will  bring  to  it.  but  with  a wide  variety 
of  expression.  That  variety  did  not  in- 
clude a sentimental  conception  of  the 

funeral  march ; it  had  sombreness,  a 
grave  tenderness,  and  It  seemed  a defl-j 
nite  exposition  of  the  composer”  s meanJ 
lng  unadorned. 

The  other  pieces  on  the  program  were 
by  Glazunoff  and  Liszt.  Mr.  Lamond 
was  much  applauded  by  an  audience  of 
large  size. 


f. 


\GATTI  LOANS  A SINGER 
AND  SAVES  RHElNGOUy 

Schuetzendorf  of  Metropolitan 
Replaces  Zador,  III,  at  Start 
of  Cycle  of  Nibelnng  Dramas. 

PER  RING  DES  NIBELUNGEN,  sn  opera 
representation  In  three  acts  and  an  intro- 
duction. DAS  RHEINGOLD  In  folr  con- 
tinuous scenes,  prelude  to  the  cyele,  Ger- 
man text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner. 
At  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Wotan  Friedrich  Plaschke 

Donner Benno  Ziegler 

Froh Heinz  Bollmann 

Loge Paul  Schwarz 

Alberlch Gustav  Schuetzendorf 

Mime Edwin  Steler 

Fasold Alexander  Klpnls 

Ratner Ernest  Lehmann 

Frlcka Emma  Bassth 

Fre|a  Hede  Mex 

Brda’..’ Ottille  Metzger 

Woslinde Edltha  Fleischer 

Wcflgunde Meta  Sclnemeyer 

FloSal ... Jessika  Koetrlck 

Conductor — Eduard  Moerike. 

Times  have  changed  when  the  once 
warring  Manhattan  Opera  House  may 
ring  up  the  Metropolitan  Director’s 
office  at  11:30  A.  M.  to  ask  the  loan 
of  a singer  for  " Rhelngold  ” at  2:15 
the  same  day.  A note  in  yesterday  s 
bills  of  the  opening  " Ring  ’’  cycle,  so 
narrowly  got  under  way  In  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  after  months  of  promise, 
said  that  ’’  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
House,  Mr.  Schuetzendorf  has  the  kind- 
ness to  sing  the  part  of  Alberlch,  in 
place  of  Desider  Zador,  who  is  indis- 
posed.” Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  who  has 
given  pioneer  Wagner  performances  in 
Itatly  in  his  day,  received  warm  praise 
for  his  offiolal  action,  without  which  the 
Berlin  company's  performance  could  not  - 
have  taken  place.  .. 

A beginning  was  thus  made  of  the  j 
German  artists’  cycle  of  the  Nibelung 
dramas,  a re-entrance  of  the  gods  of 
the  Bayreuth  Mountain,  to  be  contin- 
ued in  heroic  Or  human  sequel  on  Feb. 
23  24  and  26,  in  addition  to  repetitions 
of  the  first  two  in  a second  Series  start-  | 
lng  meanwhile.  There  was  a more  than 
fairly  large  house.  For  yesterday  s 
was  the  first  ("Rhelngold  ’)  In  New 
York  since  Feb.  1,  1917.  in  a then 

month-long  cycle  on  Broadway,  'where 
the  singers  had  been  Matzenauer.  Ober 
and  Rappold.  Herman  Well.  8embach, 
Reiss,  Goritz  and  Braun,  few  of  whom 
remain  here  today.  „ 

The  new  singers  of  The  Ring  were 
those  heard  In  Wagner’s  works  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Manhattan  Oils  week. 
As  Rhine  Maidens— a role  In  which  great 
Lilli  Lehmann  had  begun  her  career  In 
1870  at  Bayreuth— there  were  Mmes. 
Selnemeyer  and  Koetrik,  from  last  Mon- 
day’s ” Mclsterslnger,”  with  .Edltha 
Flelschel-  added  as  high  voice  of  their 
tuneful  trio.  Mr.  Plaschke.  the  Hans 
Sachs,  was  now  Wotan;  Paul  Schwarz, 
then  a modest  David,  became  a really 
striking  and  mischievous  Loge.  while 
Zador,  the  Beckmesser,  was  to  have 
been  the  Alberlch. 

Gustav  Schuetzendorf,  singing  the 
miser  dwarf  In  his  place,  had  but  lately 
taken  leave  of  Munich  In  the  same  role 
under  the  baton  of  Bruno  Walter,  yes- 
terday’s debutant  symphony  conductor 
elsewhere  In  town.  The  Metropolitan 
baritone  made  a thrilling  effect  In 
Alberich's  curse  of  the  lost  gold ; hls 
mutterings  as  he  lay  bound  on  the  stage 
carried  to  tho  farthest  galleries  In  the 
intimate  Manhattan  accoustics.  Edwin 
Steler,  a newcomer  as  Mime,  was  also 
acceptable.  It  was  a good  day  all 

round  for  the  man.  

Mme.  Ottille  Metzger,  once  a visitor 
in  concerts  here,  sang  Erda’s  noble  mu 


veaTed  a voice  of  strength  TKS  resononr 
tones,  but  little  variety  of  style.  Fred- 
eric Persson  at  the  piano,  afforded  good 
support  for  the  singing  and  violin  play- 
ing. 

M t>l*  / 't  j -z  ? 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  New  York  Symphony. 

There  wa3  again  no  symphony  in  the 
program  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Society’s  symphony  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Instead  | 
there  was  given  the  first  performance  of  . 
anew  orchestral  suite  by  Deem  Taylor, 

“Through  the  Looking  Glass.”  Mr.  I 
Taylor's  skill-  as  an  orchestral  com- 
poser was  recently  shown  by  his  tone  I 
poem,  " The  Sirens,”  played  by  the  I 
Philharmonic  Society.  He  is  the  musi-  1 
cal  critic  of  The  World. 

His  suite  is.  of  course,  suggested  by  j 
Lewis  Carroll's  Immortal  tale  of  j 
” Through  the  Looking  Glass  and  What  | 

Alice  Found  There.”  from  which  he  has  | 
chosen  five  episodes.  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  j 
easy  to  see,  is  no  “modern.  He  is 
not  in  the  new  movement.  He  not  only  j, 
can  write  melodies,  but  does,  and  L Ie  1 1 
score  is  all  compact  of  them.  He  can 
and  does  write  intelligible  and  finely  cf-  j ! 
fective  harmonies.  He  has  skill  in  or-  ( 
chestration;  and  altogether  be  fills  his 
music  with  a feeling  for  beauty  as  well  j i 
as  with  humorous  descriptive  touches. 

The  opening  movement  is  intended  to  ] , 
recall  Lewis  Carroll's  verses  of  dedi-  r 

cation  to  the  "Child  of  the  pure,  un- 
cluded  brow  ” ; charming  in  its  suavity 
and  poetical  grace.  The  movements 
descriptive  of  the  " Garden  of  Live 
Flowers. ” the  fight  with  the  Jabber- 
wock.  the  Looking  Glass  Inseats  and  1 
Alice's  meeting  with  the  White  Knight 
are  all  written  with  a genial  humor  j 
and  with  an  elaborate  Ingenuity  in  the  j 
invention  of  themes  and  the  use  of  them  I 
! fnr  descriptive  purposes  that  ha\e  i 

liical  talue  and  a Potency  of  musical  de- 

I y Thenopic  of  the  “ Jaljberwocky  ' and 

^l5„rr>^aboratethof  Ire  I which 


| ir,  terms  of  grave 
j classic  on  which  it  is  four, 

, full  of  delightful  absurdities  and 
! whimsical  touches.  In  its  original 
1 scoring  for  a small  chamber  orchestra 
I it  has  been  performed  by  the  New  | 
! York  Chamber  Music  Society,  but  as  j 
revised  for  full  orchestra  it  was  first  ! 
I heard  yesterday.  In  the  change  it  has  j 
perhaps  lost  something  of  its  pictorial  j 
{ quality  and  fragile  humor,  but  has  | 
j gained  musically.  The  themes  are  ex-  ; 
pressive,  some  of  them  of  true  dis-  I 
tinetion  and  the  orchestral  effects  are  ! 
I often  contrived  with  skill. 


Warmly  Applauded 

1 The  developments  of  the  material  J 
are  somewhat  short-winded,  partly,  ' 
perhaps,  because  of  the  following  of  a 1 
program,  but  the  chattering  live 
I flowers,  the  slithv  toves,  the  fearsome  [ 
Jabberwocky,  the  hero  brandishing  his  ' 

I vorpal  blade  and  the  white  knight  fall-  . 

I ing  off  his  horse  are  all  there.  The  | 
pathetic  white  knight  seemed  to  inspire 
the  most  expressive  music  and  brought  j 
the  6uite  to  an  effective  close.  It  was  |; 
warmly  applauded  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  I 
was  present  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
’ composer  and  reviewer,  was  called 
upon  to  come  forward  and  bow  his 
acknowledgments. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi’s  concerto,  which  fol-  I 
lowed,  showed  a practiced  hand  in  ■ 
welding  his  material  into  a consistent  I 
whole,  but  while  undoubtedly  he  has  ] 
added  to  the  sum  of  good  music  it  is  | 
less  certain  that  he  has  made  a dis-  I 
tinctive  addition  to  violin  literature.  I 
The  soloist’s  part  in  the  concerto  is  ; 
full  of  difficulties  which  any  virtuoso 
might  pride  himself  on  conquering.  ! 
Mr.  Spalding,  whose  playing  has  made  f 
a steady  advance  in  the  last  few  year6, 

acquitted  himself  with  it  exceedingly 
| well. 

Favors  the  Orchestra 

j His  performance  was  one  of  fine 
j understanding  and  beautiful  tone.  But 
j almost  throughout  the  work  seemed 
more  grateful  to  the  orchestra  than  to  | 
the  soloist.  The  orchestral  part  was  ! 
i a beautiful,  closely  woven  fabric  on  | 
which  the  passage  work  of  the  solo  j 
violin  often  seemed  unnecessary  orna- 
mentation. The  concerto,  on  the  whole, 
was  long,  especially  the  last  movement.  ! 
went  on  until  one  wondered 


' ' Lohm-ate  of  the  five.  They  are  - '-vju.  on  uniu  one  wondered 

all  very  descriptive  and,  It  may  be  (whether  the  composer  had  ever  heard 
feared  would  not  make  all  their  effect  I that  ’no  souls  are  saved  after  twenty 
if  listened  to  " purely  as  n^tc.  as  minutes.”  The  andante  gave  the  solo- 

- a iot in vui shed  programmatic  . . ■ , » . . 


. “ “o  “ — r . 

sic  In  the  closing  scene  in  superb  voice, 
ringing  and  golden,  but  in  absolute  in- 
visibility. owng  to  a failure  of  lights  In 
her  cave,  until  she  came  out  to  bow 


laen,  uuv  in  flUBviuw  •»* 

to  a failure  of  lights  in 
ner  cave,  uu»l  she  came  out  to  bow 
after  the  final  curtain.  Emma  Bassth, 
heard  in  minor  parts  hitherto,  was  the 
German  goddess  Frlcka,  her  voice  at 
moments  having  a suggestion  of  Olive 
Fremstad.  Hede  Mex  sang  Frela,  to 
some  of  Wagner’s  most  Spring-like  me- 
lodies. , , . 

” Rhelngold  ” was  staged  simply,  the 
Rhine  Maids  running  about  instead  of 
" swimming  ” on  wires,  yet  not  without 
marine  illusion.  The  foreground  of  too, 
too  solid  rocks  and'  trees  In  later  scones 
was  kept  dark,  the  figures  silhouetted 
against  a background  bathed  In  color 
and  light.  An  especially  successful  ef- 
fect was  the  passage  of  thunder  clouds 
and  the  rainbow  bridge,  built  only  by 
lantern  light  thrown  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Moericke  again  gained  from  the 
American  orchestra  a surprising  degree 
of  charm  In  Wagner's  rich  score,  lightly 
played,  but  affording  transparent  con- 
trast of  recurring  themes  In  alluring 
variety.  . .. 

One  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the 
week  greeted  the  Manhattan's  first 
“ light  ” opera  last  evening.  Johann 
Strauss’s  " Die  Fledermaus,”  hls  famous 
Viennese  classic,  first  say  the  light  of 
Broadway  at  the  Casino  March  15.  1885, 
and  It  once  furnished  a Roman  holiday 
at  Conrled’s  Metropolitan  benefit,  Feb. 
15.  1905. 

Heinz  Bollman  and  Marcella  Roeseler 
were  the  Elsenstelns  of  last  night's 
masked  ball,  Miss  Bassth  the  Prince 
Orlofsky,  Paul  Schwarz  the  singing 
teacher.  Miss  Fleischer  the  maid,  with 
Heffer  as  Frosch,  the  Jailor,  and  Miss 
Lotte  Baldamus.  Messrs.  Ziegler,  He- 
gar  and  Hofbauer  In  other  rOlcs.  Otto 
Schwarz,  unannounced,  conducted  the 
unforgotten  and  unforgetable  waltzes 
and  palkas  of  the  palmy  days. 


Ceclll*  Gulder  in  Soprano  oonB»- 

Cecilia  Gulder  sang  a program  of  fa- 
miliar soprano  songs  before  a small 
audience  In  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening. 
Giuseppe  Adami  played  several  violin 
selections  including  Burleigh's  ’ From 
a Wigwam,"  which  seemed  to  Please  hls 
hearers  more  than  the  others.  The  slng- 
lng  of  “ Non  so  plu  cosa  son  .from 
Mozart's  “Le  Noz.e  dl  Figaro  re- 


if  listened  to  pui  «i>  »*>  m 

gome  more  distinguished  programmatic 
musicians  have  wished  their  music  to  be. 
go  m,-  Damrosch  announced  that  he 
would  give  a three-minute  Intermission 
for  everybody  to  read  the  Program 
note«  everybody  having  read  them 

diligently  for  three  minutes,  the  per-i 
fonhance  went  on.  ...  _rpa.| 

'pun  niece  was  received  witri  great) 
pleasure  and  evidently  missed  none  of: 
its  points  In  the  minds  of  the  listeners. 
Air  Tavlor  was  present  in  the  audience 
instead  of r taking  a Sunday  holiday,  as 
all  well-regulated  musical  critics 
do  and  whs  called  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  to  bow  and  shake  Mr.  Dam- 

r°ThereywasC  another  new  composiUon 
heard:  Emo  von  Dohnanyl's  new  x lolin 
concerto  plaved  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  bv' Albert  Spalding,  and  con- 
ducted by  tVie  composer,  who  has  re- 
cently arrived  in  this  country.  Mr.  Doh- 
-lanyi  is  known  as  a composer  of  re- 
markable power,  several  of  whose  woiks 

have  made  a mark  in  New  York.  His 
concerto  is  music  of  great  elaboration 
and  serious  intention;  long,  for  it  is  In 
four  movements,  all  developed  at  con- 
siderable length.  He  has  been,  in  much 
of  his  composition,  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  Brahms:  the  influence  does 

concerto?  gj 

Sfe  ^sn 

portonJto  affect  the  origlnallty  of  he 
work.  The  first  movement  liad  an  i 
posing  and  majestic  beginning-  There 
are  some  themes  in  the  middle  move 
ments  that  have  the  character  ai.d  , 

Thc'^c onccrto "does'  not  easily  impress 
the  listener  peculiarly  effective  or 

even  important  for  the  solo  instrument . 
the  compel'  has  kept  his  mindpreUj 
firmly  fixed  on  the  orchestra  and . toe  | 
orchestral  development.  «ls-  however; 

CliffiCUms\  bSVethe  vioHnlst  who 
rlPnUl  it  There  is  much  in  the  | 

such°vaUie  thatrttPmay  & WJere 

bestowed  on  the  c£™?oser-  Brahlrls-s 
The  program  began  witn , ” with 
academic  Festival  Overture  pUjed g with 
admirable  finish  and  spirit  ana  ^ 

With  dances  by  Josef  an>. 


nte  gave  the  solo 
ist  his  best  opportunity-  containing 
some  serenqjy  beautiful  music,  and  the 
third  movement  had  true  Hungarian 
flavor  and  rhythm.  It  was  received  j 

with  much  enthusiasm  for  both  com- 
poser and  soloist. 

The  ‘‘Dragon  Fly”  polka  mazurka,  by  j 
-Josef  Strauss,  and  a “Perpetuum  Mo-  ! 
bile”  and  waltz,  by  Johann  Strauss.  I 
though  played  in  a rather  heavy  man-  I 
ner,  provided  a popular  finale  to  the 
afternoon. 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

Beethoven,  Brahms, 
nanyi! 

exaggerated. 


1 


Doh- 

That  may  sound 
Yet  after  hearing 
the  Hungarian  composer's  D 
minor  violin  concert  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Aeolian  Hall,  as  played  under  his 
own  direction  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  with  Albert  Spalding  as 
assisting  artist,  I carried  away 
the  impression  that  no  work  of 
its  kind  written  in  recent  years 
has  come  so  near  to  upholding 
the  standards  set  by  those  two 
masters. 

If  you  are  on  the  lookout  for 
superficial  novelty  of  effects 
the  rainbow  of  present  day  sen- 
sation seekers — you  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  Erno  von  Dohnanyi’s 
concerto,  which  dates  hack  to 
1917  and  was  first  performed  in 
Buda-Pesth  by  Tehnanyi  two 
years  ago.  For  here  is  no  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  realms 
of  dissonance  as  yet  unexplored. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  be- 
lieve that  the  qualities  in  music 
that  give  it  lasting  value  and 
force  are  more  often  found  in  the 
actual  aesthetic  conceptions  and 
ideas  presented  than  in  the  man- 
ner or  fashion  of  the  idiom  em- 
ployed you  may  share  my  en- 
thusiasm. 

Dohaauyi  has  real  musical 
ideas,  noble  ideas  — ideas  that 
] spring  out  of  an  imagination 
! quickened  by  inspiration — and  he 

as  agreeable  entertainment  t jlas  put  those  ideas  into  the  form 

i what  is  virtually  a symphony 
with  violin  obbligato. 


Itv 


There  -<= — I—  - - 

for  an  early  spring  afternoon  in  the 
unhackneyed  program  of  the  New  T ork 
Symphony  Orchestra’s' concert  yester- 
day at  Aeolian  Hall.  Two  features 
were  of  particular  interest.  These 
were  Deems  Taylor’s  ‘’Through  the 
Looking-Glass”  Suite,  and  a new  violin 
concerto  by  Erno  Dohnanyi,  with  the 
composer  conducting  and  the  solo 
played  by  Albert  Spalding. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  a prank  j 
little  piece  like  Mr.  Lajloi-  - 1 


\\ Hadley  Symphony  |j 


The  eleventh  Sunday 
I Cert  of  the  Philharmonic 
| negie  Hall  took  place 
Willem-  Mengelberg 
program  consisted 


' Freiscluietz  ’ overture 

K minor  symphony, 
i rhapsody.  “Piet  Hem. 


■ciety-  £ 

yesterday 

conducting- 
of  VVeber’s  * 

Henry*  HadF 


opus  60.  the  pllU  ' 
by  Peter 


uben's  wand 

for  piano  and  orchestra,  arranged 
Llslt.  and  Johann  Strauss's  waltz, 
hlchten  aus  dom  Wiener  Wald.” 
W ex  antler  Siloti  was  the  pianist. 

Mr.  dley’s  symphony,  written  In 
0«.  played  in  Brooklyn  by  the 

illharmonie  recently,  was  a novelty  at 
o society's  New  York  concerts.  In 
is  era  of  praiseworthy  devotion  to  the 
oduotion  of  nativo  compositions  the 
Int  arising  from  the  facts  that  a sym- 
ony  oy  a leading  American  musician 
d to  wait  seventeen  years  to  get  a 
a ring  at  a Philharmonic  Society  cou- 
rt is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
irk  was  not  entirely  new  here,  how- 
'.  as  it  was  played  at  a Symphony 
iciety  concert,  the  eomposcr  conduct- 
In  November.  1910.  Before  that 
ne  the  Boston,  Minneapolis  and  Chi 
(go  orchestras  had  played  the  sym- 
lOny  in  tlieir  home  cities.  On  Decem- 
r 27,  1907,  the  work  was  heard  in  Bor 
and  If  had  been  brought  out  ir 
nec  and  Italy 

his  third  of  Mr.  Hadley's  four  sym 
lonies  is  scored  for  the  customary  or 
iftstra  and  also  three  large  bells,  tuner 
B.  C sharp  and  G sharp.  The  score 
ivlng  no  program.  Is  absolute  inusir 
■ic  composer  wrote  the  first  three  move 
ents  in  the  village  of  Monza  near 
Han,  where  he  'found  delightful  musi- 
ti  suggestions  such  as  the  hearing  of 
slant  church  bells,  introduced  and  sup- 
irted  with  harp  harmonies  in  his  slow 
ovement.  or  again  in  the  song  of  a 
oodland  bird,  whence  he  took  the  first 
eme  of  his  scherzo. 

The  symphony  as  a whole  is  almost 
itirely  built  on  classic  form,  while  not 
^eluding  some  modern  invention  of 
■eme.  The  workmanship  is  excellent 
id  the  orchestration  of  the  slow  move- 
ent  is  beautiful. 

The  symphony  was  well  played  and  at 
ie  close  the  audience  gave  a-  warm 
jmonstratior.  to  the  composer. 

The  "Piet  Hein"  rhapsody  T>y  Aurvoy 
Iso  brought  novelty,  it  is  a set  of 
iriations  on  the  popular  Dutch  song 
Pjft  Hein.”  a song  of  the  famous  Dutch 
dmiral  Pieter  Hein  of  Dutch  Republic 
nr  times.  It  is  a well  written  piece  of 
icrry  melody  and  rhythm  and  proved  a 
leasing-  incident  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Siloti  is  always  a bright  star  in 
n.y  program  on  which  he  appears.  When 
e touches  upon  Liszt  he  brings  added 
iterest  of  course,  as  ho  is  one  of  the 
vw  great  pianists  now  living  who  really 
tudied  with  the  master.  His  solo  part 
t the  “Wanderer”  fantasy  was  exeel- 
ntly  played,  while  the  orchestra  gave 
dmirable  support. 

FINAL  “POP”  OCXCERT. 

The  City  Symphony  Orchestra,  coll- 
ided by  Dirk  Foch.  gave  its  four- 
th and  final  "pop''  concert  of  the 
ason  at  the  Century  Theater  yester- 
ly  afternoon.  The  program  included 
netana's  overture  to  "The  Bartered 
ride,”  Schumann's  symphony  No.  4 
D minor,  the  prelude  and  “Liebestod” 
om  "Tristan  and  Isolde.”  Siegfried's 
hlne  journey  from  “Goetterdaemmer- 
ig”  and  the  'overture  to  “Tann- 
teuser."  The  orchestra  gave  a good 
icount  of  itself  in  its  last  Sunday  af- 
■rnoon  appearance.  There  were  some 
jugh  edges  to  the  vernal  themes  of 
chumarin’s  symphony,  but  the  quality 
f the  strings  was  good  and  in  later 
Terings  the  brasses  rose  to  some  heights 
■hich  they  have  hitherto  not  attained, 
here  was  a large  audience. 


.losef  lid 


n(  Metropolitan* 


TITTA  RUFFO  OPENS  TOUR. 
pedal  Dispatch  to  The  New  York  Herat, d. 

Los  ANGtruas,  Cal.,  March  11. — Tit* a 
luffo  opened  his  first  tour  of  the 
’acific  coast  here  Friday  night  to  a 
arge  audience  Ajjhich  applauded  him 
ociferously.  He  was  comoelled  to  re- 
ppnd  to  numerous  encores.  He  was 
ssisted  by  Yvonne  Darle,  soprano,  and 
ilax  Nerson,  pianist. 


w and  Hannelore  Ziegler  Dance. 
Ichio  Itow  and  Hanelore  Ziegler  gave 
program  of  original  dances  at  the 
ladhurst  Theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 
Oh's  Gavotte  in  E major,  which  was 
iced  by  Miss  Ziegler  in  an  attractive 
fashioned  costume,  brought  applause 
;n  It  was  first  revealed.  She  also  was 
ulred  to  give  an  encore  for  Strauss’s 
iadetzkymarsbh,”  which  • she  had 
< iced  In  the  German  Opera  Company's 
duction  of  " Die  Fledermaus."  Mr.  i 
as  o.  ” spearman  ” gave  an  ef- 
rlve  exhibition  of  the  Japanese  style  | 
dancing  and  he  was  recalled  several  i 
es  for  the  “ Blue  Waves,”  a sug-  I 
tion  of  which  was  given  with  the  use  I 
ijmany  yards  of  silk.  Armand  Vecse.v's  i 
) lestra  provided  music  of  the  proper 
• vt  ter-  *xw*h  rtf  the  dances. 


♦dprano  and  ’Cellist  in  Recital 
dme.  Wolfe-Raskis,  soprano,  $ nd 
jos  Shuk.  'cellist,  gave  a recital 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon  as 
ted  by  Frank  Bibb  at  the  piano.  A 
ge  audience  was  present  and  dc- 
mded  frequent  encores.  In  Schindler's: 
Three.  Cavaliers  ” the  singer  proved 
be  the  possessor  of  a voice  of  power, 
lal  beauty  and  capable  of  dramatic 
or  ess  ion.  Mr.  Shuk  played  Dvorak's 
icerto  in  TJ  minor  and  shorter  pieces 
Hiding  Kaempf's  " Andalusian  Sere- 
da. 


Due  largely  In  the  presence  of  Josef  J 
Ilofmau  as  guest  artist,  the  Sunday  night  . 
opera  concert  at  the  Melropolitnn  at- 
trneted  an  attendance  so  largo  that  many 
were  turned  nwny.  Me  played  Rubin- 
stein's fourth  concerto  for  piano  with 
orchestra.  Liszt’s  “Funernillcs,”  a Chopin 
waltz  and  Moszlto  wski’s  “Caprice  Kspag- 
nole,"  almost  enough  for  a recital. 
Meinicli  Warlike  was  another  guest  solo- 
ist in  'cello  numbers  by  Mascagni, 
Dvorak,  Chopin,  Saint-Saens  and  Minuet 
by  Mr.  Warnko  himself. 

George  Meadcr  captivated  the  big  con 
gregation  with  his  glorious  singing  of 
songs  by  Strauss  and  Bartlett,  and  Cora 
Chase  won  deserved  applause  for  her 
singing  of  the  waltz  song  from  “Romeo 
el  Juliette."  Thalia  Sabnniova,  newly 
acclaimed  favorite  of  tho  Metropolitan 
east,  added  to  her  growing  list  of  ad- 
mirers by  charming  singing  of  an  sirs 
from  "Puritania."  The  orchestra,  under 
Mr.  Bamboschck,  began  with  the 
"Phe.dre”overtrurc  and  concluded  the  con- 
cert with  dances  from  Borodin's  “Prince 
Teor.” 


Gross  Placed  at  $230,000 
for 4 Weeks;  “Mona Lisa” 
Repeated  at  Metropolitan 

( Reprinted  from  yesterday’s  late  editions) 
The  German  artists  of  the  Wagnerian 
opera  festival  ended  their  fourth  week 
garding  the  payment  of  the  musicians 
had  been  overcome.  This  caused  con- 
in  New  York  and  their  last  at  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  last  night  with 
j'Das  Rheingold”— a “Rheingold”  per- 
formed much  as  its  three  predecessors, 
after  some  threatening  difficulties  re- 
siderable  delay  at  the  start. 

The  audience  suspected  nothing 
rwrong  at  first,  as  delays  of  ten  minutes 
(or  so  had  not  been  unusual,  but,  as  the 
wait  approached  half  an  hour,  there 
were  signs  of  uneasiness  and  impatient 
bursts  of  hand-clapping,  especially  as 
the  orchestra  pit  was  empty.  Finally, 
when  there  was  some  suspicion  that 
the  performance  would  be  called  off, 
the  director,  George  Harttmann,  an- 
nounced briefly  that  there  had  been 
some  trouble  with  the  orchestra,  and 
requested  patience  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Patience  was  rewarded,  the 
musicians  appeared,  Mr.  Moerike  raised 
his  baton  and,  by  8:45  p.  m.,  the  Rhine- 
Maidens  were  seen  once  more  in  the 
depths  of  their  river.  Friedrich 
i Plaschke  was  Wotan,  Mr.  Schwarz, 

[ Loge,  Messrs.  Ziegler  and  Scheurich 
their  fellow-gods,  Mr.  Zador,  Alberich 
and  Ottilie  Metzger,  Erda.  Mines. 
Bassth  and  Mex  took  the  parts  of 
Fricka  and  Freia,  and  Mfe'ssrs.  Kipnis 
and  Schubert  those  of  the  Giants. 

Gross  Receipts  $230,000 
George  Blumenthal,  the  promoter  of 
the  festival,  said  there  had  been  some 
controversy  about  overtime  and  similar 
matters.  In  the  afternoon  the  treas- 
urer, Richard  Schnier,  had  arranged 
with  the  contractor  for  the  orchestra 
to  pay  half  the  week’s  wage  bill  of 
$7,400  then  in  cash,  the  rest  to  be  paid 
by  check  on  Monday  after  the  matters  | 
under  discussion  had  been  settled. 
There  were  no  signs  of  trouble  until 
early  in  the  evening,  when  some  of 
the  musicians  rejected  the  agreement 
and  refused  to  play.  Meanwhile,  mem- 
bers of  the  management  were  away  at 
dinner,  but,  when  reached,  Mr.  Blum- 
enthal turned  over  the  check  to  the 
musicians,  who  agreed  to  play,  putting 
" further  disspcr.ion  until  the  begin- 


i in  posing  shade  it 
I with  Mmo.  Deri nl  as 
'comely  companion.  Oth 
were  Mmc.  Howard  " 


„r 


Dcllffhtfnl 


GIVE  JOINT  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Wolfe-Rashltis,  soprano,  and 
Lajoo  Shuk.  cellist,  gave  a joint  recital 
at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Mmo  Wolfe-Rashltis  sang  numbers 
by  Strauss.  Brahms.  Liszt,  Schindler, 
Weber’s  aria,  "Wle  nahto  mir  der 
Schlummer”  from  “Der  Frekschuetz, 
and  a 'group  by  Barbirolli,  Bruneau. 
Mr.  Shuk  and  others.  Her  voice  re- 
vealed lyric  qualities  and  a good  deal 
of  power.  Her  upper  tango  was  not 
skillfully  used  and  was  somewhat  in- 
flexible, but  in  many  of  her  offerings 
of  a less  exacting  nature  than  Weber  s 
aria  Mme.  Wolfe-Rashkis  sang  with 
much  effect.  , . , 

Air.  Shuk  not  only  displayed  nimble 
work  'on  the  fingerboard,  but  he  played 
with  much  musicianship  and  feeling. 
There  was  charm  and  delicacy  about 
his  art  which  did  not  exclude  more  vig- 
orous characterizations.  Frank  Bibb, 
as  accompanist,  gave  able  assistant 
at  the  piano. 

There  were  two  recitals  at  Town  Hall, 
Mme.  Wolfe-Rashkin.  soprano,  and  Lajos 
Shuk,  ’cellist,  appearing  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  another  joint  recital 
with  Rtnardi  Fuchs  in  songs,  assisted  by 
violinist  Leo  Portnoff. 

At  City  College  in  the  evening  Samuel 
A.  Baldwin  gave  a fine  organ  recital  to 
a large  audience. 

~~  -vO-v  to.  if  t ^ ^ 

“Das  Rheingold”  Audience 
Waits  Half  Hour  Until  Re- 
fractory Orchestra  Gets 
Its  Demand  for  Overtime  j 

Season  Called  Success 


nirtg  of  tho  week.  Mr.  Blumenthnl  T 
I added  that  the  roheareal  bill  hud  been  [ 

S25.000,  ’’Gottcndnnimprung”  requiring  j 
twelve,  but  thnt,  since  its  urivul,  the  j 
company  hnd  drawn  a total  of  100,000  plpT  heat  in  it 

■ -Peralta  v an  th 

people  and  gross  receipts  of  $230,000 
More  capital,  he  stated,  hud  been  ob- 
ined  toward  tho  coming  performance:- 
pt  the  ' Lexington  Theater. 

) “TnnnhSiuset”  was  the  afternoon  per- 
lformance  at  the  Manhattan,  with 
Adolph  Lussmann  displaying  a*  strong 
and  commendably  steady  voice  as 
Tannhauser,  Meta  Seinemeyer  in  good 
[voice  as  Elizabeth,  and  Friedrich 
Schorr  an  impressive  Wolfram.  Ernst 
Lehman  ‘fell  somewhat  below  their 
standard  as  the  Landgrnve.  Mme. 
Lorentz-I-Ioellischer  was  Venus  and 
Mr.  Blech  conducted. 

At  the  Metropolitan 

“Mona  Lisa,”  in  its  second  perform- 
ance here  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Metropolitan,  gave  practically  the  sanu 
impression  as  before — a book  with 
dramatic  elements  and  situations,  but 
sterile,  generally  meaningless  music. 

Interest,  such  as  it  was,  lay  in  the  ac- 
tion rather  than  the  music.  Max 
Schilling’s  score  did  little  to  illustrate 
or  intensify  what  might  serve  equally 
j well  as  a spoken  play,  or  perhaps  even 
better  as  a scenario. 

As  before,  Barbara  Kemp  and  Michael 
; Bohnen  held  the  center  of  the  stage, 
doing  their  most  for  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment. Mme.  Kemp  as  Mona  Lisa  em- 
phasized the  moods  of  her  part,  im- 
j passive  at  first  and  frenzied  later  on,  ; 

| with  Mr.  Bohnen  as  Francesco,  the  hus- 
band,  and  Mr.  Taucher  as  his  young 
\ rival,  Giovanni.  These  three  took  their 
] corresponding  places  in  the  prologue 
] and  epilogue,  gaining  their  meed  of 
curtain  calls.  For  the  rest,  there  was 
practically  the  original  cast,  except  a 
last-minute  substitution  of  Mr.  Diaz  as 
Arrigo,  the  serenader,  for  Mr.  Meader, 

[indisposed.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

The  only  non-German  opera  of  the 
'day  was  “Trovatore,”  the  ‘'popular”! 
i opera,  in  the  evening,  with  Morgan  1 
(Kingston,  infrequently  heard  this  sea- j 
ison,  in  good  voice  as  Maprico,  Frances 
Peralta  as  Leonora,  Jeanne  Gordon  as  | 

Azucena,  Mr.  Danise  as  the!  Count  and 


he 


stately  and  i 
. lassie  past 
Pantall *,  a| 
s In  the  cast 
Maria,  and) 


Angelo  Batla  as  Wagner,  both  good- 
The  chorus  sang  well  and  the  orehostra. 
was  commendable.  Mr.  Moranzonl 

(conducted. 

BEETHOVEN  CONCERT  ENJOYED 


Program  at 
Scricn. 

Beethoven  Association 


Fifth  of 


The  Beethoven  Association  gave  Its 
fifth  concert  last  evening  In  Aoollan 
Hall.  The  artists  were  Artur  Schnabel,  j 
pianist,  making  his  first  appearance  of  j 
the  season  here:  Ills  wife.  Mme.  Therese 
Schnabel,  contralto,  debut  here,  and  the) 
Letz  Quartet.  The  program  consisted  of ; 
the  F major  quartet,  opus  59.  No.  1.  by  I 
Beethoven ; Brahms's  F minor  piano 
quartet  and,  between  these,  eight  songs  | 
from  Schubert. 

The  latter,  given  by  tho  singer  with 
her  husband  nt  the  piano,  wero  the  | 
"Lltanle,”  "Die  Taubenpost.”  "Dvr 
Zwerg,”  "Die  Forelle,"  “Der  Doppel- 
gaenger,”  "An  die  Laute,”  "Die  Maenndr 
sind  Mechant”  and  "Der  Erlkoenig.” 

The  concert  as  a whole  added  one  j 
more  artistic  treat  to  the  many  delight-  | 
fill  musical  pleasures  already  furnisher’ 
to  New  York  music  lovers  by  this  dis 
tinguished  organization,  while  the  ac 
eomplished  artists  taking  part  fully  de 
served  tho  enthusiastic  plaudits  they  re 
celved  from  the  large  audience  for  thei. 
respective  fforets  throughout  the  eve 
nlng. 


Giovanni  Martino  as  Ferrando. 
api  conducted. 
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Mr. 
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Chaliapin 


re ! 


By  AV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

According  to  the  truly  great  Mr. 
Einstein,  you  are  likely  to  be  deceived 
as  to  the  place  where  a star  is  situ- 
ated because  in  spite  of  all  the  old  de- 
terminations of  science  Its  rays  do  not 
proceed  in  straight  lines.  If  the  star 
is  singing  the  name  part  in.  Boito’s 
"Mefistofele”  his  position  in  the  “pro- 
logue in  heaven”  is  made  doubly  un- 
certain by  the  want  of  light  and  the 
intervention  of  a much  painted  gauze 
drop  between  him  and  you.  But  when 
| he  begins  to  sing,  there  Can  be  no  mis- 

Itake.  The  magnificent  thunder  of 
tone  reveals  the  undoubted  presence  of 
the  Betelgeuse  of  bases,  Feodor  Chall- 
apin. 

j “Mefistofele”  was  the  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening,  and  the  • 
voice  was  all  there,  all  and  indeed 
more  than  this  public  had  heard  In 
many  moons.  Why?  That  is  an  un- 
answerable question.  Mr.  Chaliapin 
had  been  absent  from  the  Metropolitan 
stage  for  many  weeks.  He  had  been 
roaming  up  and  down  the  earth  giv- 
ing concerts,  singing  in  opera  in  Chi- 
cago and  occasionally  pausing  for  rest 
and  refreshment  which  were  his  by 
; right.  Evidently,  touring  did  him  ' ’ 
(good.  Perhaps  he  thrives  on  hard 
i work. 

At  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that 
/never  had  Mr.  Chaliapin  sung  Me- 
ifistofelc  with  a more  untrammeled 
stone  with  a greater  vigor  and  breadth 
[of  style,  with  a firmer  command  of  his 
resources  of  vocal  expression.  Being 
[in  such  condition  the  distinguished 
Russian  gave  an  impersonation  of  the 
arch  tempter  that  had  all  the  sinister 
power,  the  sardonic  significance  and  ' 
physical  picturesqueness  long  asso- 
ciated with  it.  To  play  the  gentleman-  i 
like  devil  as  Gteorge  Arliss  did  is  a 
feat  in  finesse.  To  play  the  half  naked,  | 
savage  and  wholly  diabolical  devil  ass ,} 
Chaliapin  does  is  a triumph  of  tragedy 
— or  is  it  comedy?  This  is  a nice  | 
question  to  baaijswered  perhaps  only 
I by  a Freud  or  a Henry  James.  How- 
ever, one  views  it,  it  is  large.  When 
this  Mefistofele  smashes  the  globe, 

! vou  say:  “Quite  right;  the  earth  is 

j his  and  the  emptiness  thereof.” 
i Of  course,  Mr.  Chaliapin  did  not 
'j  perform  the  whole  opera,  for  there 
had  to  be  a Faust  and  a Marguerite 
j for  him  to  tempt.  These  were  Mr. 
Gigli  and  Mme.  Alda.  Both  were  in 
tgood  voice  and  sang  well,  the  soprano 
‘especially  well,  for  this  Marguerite  is 
lone  of  her  best  roles,  and  she  was  at 


SOPRANO  HAS  DEBUT  CONCERT. 

Miss  Reuben  Successful  at  First 
Recital  Here. 

Miss  Carmen  Reuben,  soprano,  gave 
her  first  song  recital  here  last  evening 
at  Town  Hall.  This  singer,  who  achieved 
success,  is  a pupil  of  Francis  Rogers. 
She  gave  a difficult  program  of  old  airs, 
German  lieder  and  a group  in  English 
from  miscellaneous  writers.  She  dis- 
closed a voice  of  mezzo  range  and  ser- 
viceable quality,  although  an  imperfect 
attack,  or  hoarseness,  impaired  the  color 
of  certain  tones. 

Her  schooling  was  some  of  the  best 
observed  in  a new  young  singer  here 
this  season.  Her  vocal  technic  had  such 
security  that  she  was  able  to  sing  ad- 
mirably even  in  her  first  numbers,  where 
nervousness  is  wont  to  mar  the  delivery 
of  a debut  singer.  Her  style  had  poise 
and  admirable  finish.  Her  diction  was 
clear  and  her  phrasing  skillful. 

More  color  and  nuance  would  have 
helped  her  singing  as  a whole.  Her  ar- 
tistic sense  and  her  musical  Intelligence 
were  highly  praiseworthy.  Experience 
will  do  much  for  this  young  artist.  She 
I—,!  9 large  audience. 

Carmen  Reuben  In  Song  Recital. 
Carmen  Reuben,  mezzo-soprano,  gave  ; 
a recital  In  the  Town  Hall  last  evening, 
assisted  by  Marie  Louise  Ford  at  the 
piano.  In  the  Italian  songs  of  the  open 
ing  group  the  singer  displayed  the  wa 
quality  of  her  voice  and  Its  technical 
capabilities  at  the  best  advantage,  an<J 
she  gave  much  individuality  to  her  in 
terpretaAions.  The  group  of  songs  which 
she  sang,  in  German  wero  chosen  with 
little  consideration  for  her  voice,  for 
there  were  a number  of  tones  too  low 
for  her  to  sing,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  of  the  seven  songs  there  was 
not  much  variety  of  mood  In  the  selec- 
tions. Kelley's  " Lady  Picking  Mulber- 
ries ” was  the  most  successful  of  a 
group  of  songs  in  English.  There  was 
an  audience  of  good  size,  which  demand' 
ed  several  encores. 

Marguerite  Namara  on  Concert 
Stage. 

Special  Cable  to  Tiie  New  Yoek  Times. 
PARIS.  March  12.— Marguerite  Na 
mara  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Cornpany,| 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  French  I 
concert  stage  in  a recital  at  the  Sallaj 
Gaveau  tonight.  She  was  assisted  h 
Captain  Randall  Stevens.  Miss  Namar 
was  well  received  by  a crowded  houa«.| 

| She  gave  selections  in  English,  French  f 
Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  Wagner  Opera  Festival  opened 
their  throe-week  extension  engagement  at 
the  Lexington  Theatre  before  n surprise 
inglv  large  audience  in  view  of  the  fact, 
that  the  opera  was  "Die  Meistersinger." 
one  of  the  most  overworked  operas  in 
their  brief  repertoire.  The  chorus  tl 
augmented  hy  the  presence  on -the  stas 
of  a local  German  singing  society,  arid 
the  audience  was  so  demonstrative  as  to 
indicate  that  the  visiting  Wngnerianri 
have  struck  a new  vein  of  patronage) 
Mates.  Reinemever  and  ’ . Ketirick  anrf 
Messrs.  Hutt.  Schorr.  Lehmann.  Zaciod 
and  Zieglpr  bore  the  big  burdens  of  thj 
singing  cast.  Mr.  Blech  conducted. 
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I Henry  Eichcims's  Composition 
'Written  for  Mrs.  Cool  idle’s 
Festival  Heard  Here. 


By  W.  j.  HE^DEB'OS. 

i.  Despite  the  wind  and  weather  and 
rumors  that  New  York  would  next 
season  have  three  lie  worchestras  and 
ja  permanent  German  opera,  the  eighth 
(concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
was  accomplished  last  evening  in  Car- 
1 negie  Hall  in  the  presence  of  many 
auditors  and  to  the  accompaniment  of 
• sonorous  applause.  The  program 
evolved  by  Mr.  Stokowski  consisted 
;0f  Schubert’s  C Major  symphony, 

; Henry  Eicheim's  "Oriental  Impres- 
4 sions"  and  Strauss  s "Til  Eulen- 
spiegel.’’ 

Mr.  Eieheims  composition — or  as 
as  much  of  it  as  was  heard — was  a 
novelty.  This  musician  was  once 
ppon  a time  a member  of  the  Boston 
.Orchestra,  which  he  left  to  conduct 
the  orchestra  of  Winchester,  Mass. 
-For  a few  years  he  has  bent  himself 
wholly  to  composition.  When  Mrs. 
Coolidge  asked  him  to  write  something 
for  her  Pittsfield  chamber  music  fes- 
tival he  created  his  ‘‘Oriental  Impres- 
sions' in  their  original  shape  for  a 
group  of  instruments  about  as  large 
.but  not  of  the  same  character,  as  a 
‘ Chinese  orchestra.  It  was  performed 
at  the  Pittsfield  festival  of  1921. 

Just  as  Deems  Taylor  did  with  his 
“Through  the  Looking  Glass"  Mr. 
Eicheim  developed  his  work  for  a large 
orchestra  and  the  Boston  organization 
gave  it  a hearing  on  March  24,  3 922. 
There  are  live  mivements  or  sketches 
in  the  suite,  but  only  four  were  on  the 
program  last  evening,  namely,  the 
Korean  Sketch,  the  Siamese  Sketch, 
the  Chinese  Sketch  and  Japanese  Noc- 
turne. ' 


Nature  of  the  Suite. 


The  nature  of  the  suite  suggests  the 
imperative  call  of  the  inquiring  mind 
for  learned  disquisition  on  the  music 
of  Japan,  Korea,  China  and  other  Ori- 
ental countries.  But  if  the  inquiring 
mind  will  consult  the  "Encyclopedie  fle 
la  Musique"  fathered  by  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  it  will  find  information 
in  solid  masses  furnished  by  some  of 
the  foremost  savants  of  France. 

Mr.  Stokowski  must  have  looked  at, 
his  watch  in  the  intermission,  for  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  knowing  after 
delivering  two  of  the  sketches  he i 
plunged  into  the  first  phrase  of  ‘‘Til 
Eulenspiegel,”  which  may  have 
'sounded  Chinese  to  some  listeners,  but] 
had  a familiar  tang-  of  the  Paradeplatz 
to  the  writer,  who  glided  swiftly  to  the 
street,  for  he  know  that  "Til  Eulen- 
.spiegel”  will  be  performed  not  less 
Itban  three  more  times  within  the  next 
five  days. 


Mr.  Etclietni’s  Sketclies. 


The  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  ] 
eighth  of  Its  series  of  ten  concerts  in 
Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro- ; 
gram  comprised  Schubert’s  C Major 
symphony,  numbered  variously  by  dlf-  j 
ferent  authorities,  by  Mr.  Stokowski  j 
called  the  seventh;  two  of  Henry  Eich- 
heim’s  ’’  Oriental  Impressions,"  a Chi- 
nese Sketch."  and  tpr  " Japanese  Noc- 
turne " for  orchestral  ,an<}.  Strauss's 
Till  entensplegel."  y 
Mr.  Stokowski  sometimes,  and  perhaps 
oftener  than  sometimes,  plays  conspicu- 
ously and  irresponsibly  with  the  marvel- 
ous instrument  of  beauty  and  precision 
that  he  has  made  of  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra.  He  did  so  last  evening  in 
Schubert’s  symphony.  If  there  was  one 
thing  that  Schubert  stood  for  and 
worked  for  in  his  orchestration,  or  prob- 
ably got  by  instinct  without  working  for 
it.  was  euphony.  Mr.  Stokowski  chose 
to  throw  euphony  overboard  repeateuly 
in  his  playing  of  this  symphony,  the 
great  demands  he  made  upon  the  crass 
instruments  and  the  kettle  drums.  More 
or  less  In  all  four  movements,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  first  and  last,  he  made 
the  trombones  and  trumpets  emit  what 
was  often  a hoarse  blare,  in  the  pas- 
sages of  fortissimo ; a quality  of  tone 
that  was  ruinous  to  beauty  and  balance 
And  that  by  players  who  have  repeat- 
edly shown  what  they  can  do,  when  tney 
are  allowed  to,  In  the  production  of  rlqh 
and  mellow  timbres,  the  ones  that  are 
obviously  In  place  In  this  symphony  and 
that  there  Is  reason  enough  to  suppose 
lie  wanted. 

The  length  of  the  several  movements 
is  a temptation  enough  for  conductors 
to  seek  an  abbreviation  of  it  by  taking 
the  fast  movements  very  fast,  especially 
when  their  players  are  able  to  play 
them  so.  and  Mr.  Stokowski  was  easily- 
tempted.  The  scherzo  and  the  final  al- 
legro were  taken  at  a tremendous  pace. 
But  it  Should  be  said  that  there  were 
also  many  admirable  qualities  in  the 
oerformance;  must  beauty  and  subtle 
adjustment  and  blending  of  tone;  must 
finely  felt  and  artistically  moulded 
phrasing;  a strong  rhythmic  pulse  and 
accent.  The  andante  was  in  large  part) 
suffused  by  Schubert’s  tenderness  and, 
poetic  spirit.  Many  pages  were  played 
with  a seizing  and  arresting  oharm. 
But  the  performance  was  thus  strangelyl 
uneven,  and  the  enjoyment  It  gave  was 
tempered  in  ways  that  were  needles 
and  unfortunate.  . 

Mr  Eichheim’s  experiments  In  Orten- 
islism  introduced  a new  element  Into, 
orchestral  music.  These  pieces  are  re- 
arrangements for  large  orchestra  of 
-ome  that  were  composed  for  the  Fttts- 


! There  is  no  profit  in  comment  on  Mr.  ! 
Eicheim’s  sketches.  They  are  mere 
successions  of  fragmentary  national 
themes,  orchestrated  with  all  the  para-  ; 
phernalia  of  gong,  harps,  triangles,] 


and  that  were  described  here  it  that 
time.  They  were  first  written  far  a 
small  group  of  Instruments  practically 
corresponding  in  size  with  that  of  ®| 
Chinese  orchestra.  I n expe  n ' n S _ th,e- r.' 
for  the  orchestra  of  the  Occident  M2- 
ffiichheim  has  to  a certain  extent  so-, 

phisticated  his  work.  nrla-inal 

They  did  not,  even  In  the  original 
form,  represent  any  single  Chinese  or 
Japanese  piece.  They  were  made  up  of 
motives  gathered  together  from  many 
different  quarters  and.  *he 

many  different  surroundings  and  the 
Instrumentation,  as  written  for  our 
rhestra,  represents  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  sounds  of  the  native  Chinese  and 
Japanesa  instruments  used  in  the  ong- 

"There  are  to  be  heard  numerous 
themes  in  the  fine-note  scale  that  is  sur 
flcientlv  familiar  to  Western , ears.  .But 
music,  in  a sense  that  appeals  to . 
f-ars  as  music,  these  pieces  can  hardly 

be  called.  They  are  a collection  of  more 
or  less  striking  and  beau. lful  timbres 
new  sounds,  new  colors,  new  oomb  na 
nns  these  are  more  Interesting 
•han  the  brief  and  disjointed  tunes 
themselves.  The  pieces  are.  In  fact  an 
irsrfniuos  tour  de  force  on  the  part  or 

'.if.  Eichheim,  in  his  inventiveness  in  J 
making  the  orcestra,  reinforced^  though 
i is  with  strange  implements-  f'uctu 
sting  tam-tam,’’  large  tam-tam.  Chinese 
wooden  block,  temple  b®lls.'.ffISanead’^ 
hals,  antique  cymbals  and  fish  head 
reproduce  the  tone  color  he  heard  in  the 
East. 


night,  however,  one  did  not  min 
Even  after  a third  reiteration  of  a 
passage,  one  had  only  to  think  of 
Mahler,  and  he  comforted.  The  Schu- 
bert seventh  is  too  long,  yes;  but  It  Is 
all  music. 

Mr.  Stokowski  gave  it  a gorgeously 
colored,  eloquent  reading,  particularly 
In  the  second  and  last  movements. 

In  the  first  he  indulged  the  brass  Just 
a bit  too  much,  so  that  they  flared 
rather  than  glowed  in  the  orchestra!  j 
fabric.  The  scherzo,  we  though*  j 
heretically  enough,  had  less  crispness 
than  one  would  expect  of  the  Phila- 1 
delphians. 

There  were  only  two  other  numbers  j 
on  the  program,  “Til  Eulenspiegel,” 
which  gave  the  D clarinet  a chance  to 
close  the  evening,  and  Henry  Elch- 
heim's  ‘‘Oriental  Impressions" — the 
latter  a first  performance, 

Mr.  Eichheim,  a violinist  and  con-f 
duetor  from  Boston,  wrote  the 
sketches  originally  for  the  Pittsfield 
Festival  of  1921,  scoring  them  for  a, 
small  combination  of  stringed,  wind 
and  percussion  instruments  with  pi- 
ano.  Eva  Gautier  produced  four  of 
them  at  Aeolian  Hall  In  November  of, 
the  same  year. 

His  revised  score  for  full  orchestra,  | 
first  played  by  the  Boston  Orchestra  | 
in  the  spring  of  1922,  employs  numer- 
ous Oriental  percussion  instruments, 
including  temple  bells,  tuned  cymbals 
and  a huge  Chinese  gong  of  such 
appalling  sonority  that  whenever  it 
spoke  last  night  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  labored  unheard. 

Mr.  Strokowski  played  only  two  of 
the  sketches  last  night,  although  four 
were  announced  on  -the  house  pro- 
gram. They  were  admirably  brief, ^ 
as  impressions  ought  to  be,  and  ob- 
viously caught  the  fancy  of  the  audi- 
ence with  their  piquant  orchestral 
coloring  and  quaint  pipings  and  twit- 
terings. 

The  first,  a “Chinese  Sketch,"  be- 
gins with  a sort  of ' orchestral  war 
in  which  the  aforementioned  tam-tr.m 
speaks  its  mind  thunderously.  Fol- 
lows much  discourse  in  Chinese  dia- 
lect by  assorted  wood-winds,  punctu- 
ated by  the  tam-tam  and  ending  on 
a frightened  squeak  by  the  piccolo. 

The  second,  a "Japanese  Noc- 
turne,” is,  naturally,  couched  in 
more  lyric  vein,  with  temple  bells 
clinking,  the  oboe  musing  charmingly 
(M.  Tabuteau  earned  a week’s  salary 
in  the  course  of  the  two  sketches)  and 
the  muted  strings  taking  dreamy 
flights  in  bizarre  harmonics.  • 

The  composer  has  disarmed  the 
mos*  obvious  criticism  of  these  pieces 
by  calling  them’ "impressions.”  They 
suffer  from  too  much  material  (all 
the  themes  are  authentic)  land  from 
a lack  of  continuity  in  presenting 
;t.  They  do  convey  an  unmistakable 
impression  of  the  colors  and  sounds 

What  they  do  not  convey  is  any 
sense  of  its  meaning.  . .] 

Mr.  Eichheim  has  made  some 
delightful  ' notes.  It  remains  now 
for  him  to  turn  them  into  music. 


“SIEGFRIED”  AT  LEXINGTON 


xylophones,  piano  and  other  acces- 
sories, while  struggling  oboes  and  as- 
piring flutes  endeavor  to  draw  melodic 
outlines.  But  the  singularity  of  the 


By  Deems  Taylor 


j music  greatly  delighted  the  audience. 


. I No  doubt  President  Harding  has 
’ [done  what  he  could  to  restore  us  to 
i lormalcy,  but  he  has  no  influence  in 
| the  world  of  art,  where  the  Venus  of 
I Milo  has  been  supplanted  by  the  head 
j of  Medusa  and  the  angels  of  Perugino 
i by  the  gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame. 

Meanwhile  the  record  of  the  day 
1 rrtay  clase  with  the  declaration  that 
i Schubert  could  have  learned  much 
j from  Mr.  Stokowski’s  reading  of  the 
] familiar  symphony.  It  used  to  be  a 
; simple,  lyrical,  tuneful  composition 
| without  passionate  outbursts  or  pe- 
j riods  of  stormy  emotion.  But  the 
; process  of  the  Americanization  of 
Leopold  Stokowski  has  brought  with 
it  revelations  of  priceless  value.  Last 
night  was  a grand  one  for  trumpets, 
trombones  and  tympani,  and  the  play- 
ers of  these  instruments  must  now  be 
i sure  that  the  C major  mympliony  of 
; Schubert  is  one  of  the  greatest  works 
1 not  written  by  Strauss. 


( w ycuti '/'flS'iA  lat 

editeoTTs.) 


THE  PHILADELPHIANS. 

Mahler's  music  has  some  use,  altej 
all.  With  a soul  still  seared  by  meni-l.j 
ories  of  the  Mahler  seventh  sym- 
phony, one  went  apprehensively  toi 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night  to  hear  tlic-i 
, Philadelphia  Orchestra  play  Schu-  j 
bert’s  seventh — the  "heavenly  length'  j 
one  in  C major. 

And,  behold,  a miracle.  The  sym-  j 
phony  came  and  went,  and  had  never 
sounded  so  short.  For  after  Malilcr  s 
hour-and-.a-lialf  of  bloated  small  talk,  j 
Schubert,  with  real  Ideas  and  a mere  j 
forty-five  minutes  In  which  to  utter 
them,  sounded  almost  ur1  by  com- 
parison. It  was  the  <..<  ttysburg  ad- 
dress after  the  Congressional  Record 

Not  that  the  Schubert  seventh  Is  jj 
without  redundancy.  Some  vandal 
with  a black  heart  and  a blue  pencil 
could  easily  cut  whole  chapters  out  of 
tlie  second  and  third  movements  with- 
out leaving  a prcccptiblc  scar, 


; Jacquea  Urlus  to  Reappear  in  "Di 
j Gotterdammerung”  Tonight. 

I Wagner  " Siegfried,”  twice  heard  i 
the  recent  month's  Wegner  festival  a 
the  Manhattan,  was  sung  at  the  Lexing 
ton  last  evening  as  the  second  of  th 
Berlin  company’s  new  series  of  perform 
ances  on  the  upper  east  side  of  town 
In  the  cast  were  Mmes.  Alsen.  Metzgel 
and  Fleischer,  Messrs.  Luasmann,  Steler* 
Hegar,  Plaschke  and  Schubert,  and  Mr. 
Moerlke  again  conducted. 

Jacquea  Urlus,  the  Holland  tenor,  re-' 
appears  as  the  Siegfried  of  ” Die  Gdtter- 
d&mmerung  ” tonight  and  as  Siegmund 
in  “ Die  Walkiire  ” on  Friday  of  this 
week.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  Beethov- 
en’s " Fidel io  ” will  be  sung  for  the  first 
time  here  since  1917,  the  title  rdle  taken 
by  Miss  Alsen,  who  has  appeared  In  It 
more  than  300  times  In  Germany,  while 
the  hero  is  Henrich  Knote,  appearing 
as  guest  at  the  Lexington  for  the  first 
time  since  he  sang  In  New  York  many 
years  ago  aa  leading  German  tenor  at 
the  Metropolitan. 

Further  revivals  by  the  Berlin;  com- 


Gilbert  Ross  Gets  Warm  Applause 
In  His  First  Recital  Here. 


r & 


Gilbert  Ross,  violin  let,  a son  of  Pro- 
fessor Edward  A.  Ross  of  Wisconsin 
University,  gave  a first  recital  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  evening,  following  a tour  £, 
e broad  where  he  had  played  In  Dree 
der.  Stuttgart.  Bremen,  and  with  or- 
iChestra  in  Berlin.  Still  diffident  in  en- 
tering the  stage,  he  showed  when  play- 
ing a sudden  fire  and  distinction,  free 
cf  mannerism,  deeply  sunk  in  the 
music's  mood  and  bringing  it  at  point? 
of  climax  to  eloquent  proclamation. 
l^ast  night's  soggy  air,  cruel  to  strings, 
gave  some  problems,  manufully  met  in 
the  sustained  tone?  and  rapid  passage 
work  of  Tartinl's  “ Devil's  Trill.” 

It  was  midway  In  Tchaikovsky’s  con- 
certo that  he  won  his  house  with  an 
emotionally  powerful  crescendo,  reechoed 
in  long  applause.  The  heightened  inter- 
est was  held  with  serene  beauty  in  thr 
muted  andante  movement,  crooned  lik- 
a song.  Farvdor  Vas  assisted  at  th 
piano  in  these  works  and  lesser  piece; 
hr  Sarasato.  Kretsler,  Rubin  Goldmark 
two  arrangements  by  Auer,  and  one  of 
fie  folksong.  ” Deep  River.”  made  by 
toe  late  Maud  Powell. 


YOUNG  MUSICIANS  HEARD. 


Seven  Settlements  Join  in  Concert 
at  Aeolian  Hlal. 


It 


The  newly  forme-1  Association,  of  jffj 
Music  School  Settlements,  now  grow;  “ 
to  seven  in  New  York,  gave  a demon- 
stration of  the  work  they  are  doing  In 
a joint  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall  Iasi 
evening.  Before  a large  audience  you 
musicians  had  the  ease  of  veterans. 
Several  of  then)  revealed  Individual  abil- 
ity of  promise,  notably  the  young  mi 
rot  named  on  the  program,  who  played 
the  first  part  of  Brahms's  violin  sonata 
in  D minor.  TTiough  immature,  his  p 
formance  allowed  a epontanecus  feeling 
for  mueic&l  values  and  communicative 
mterprstatlon. 

There  were  various  in?t  i umenta '. 

groups,  from  the  youngest  -lasses  in 
music  Play”  up  to  the  Senior  <_ 
chestra  from  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment In  East  Third  Street,  which  played 
creditably  the  first  part  of  Schubert's 
■'  Unfinish  SymphoiV  ” Other  sett 
mer.ts  represented  were  Bronx  House, 
Greenwich  House,  East  Side  House, 
Brooklyn  Music  School  .Settlement, 
Ehristodora  House  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Music  fichooL 


Ross  in  Violin  'Recital 

Gilbert  Ross,  a young  American  vio-  H 
linist  of  Nebraska  origin,  was  heard! 
last  night  at  Town  Hall  in  a program  ^ 
of  familiar  tvpe,  beginning  with  the; 
Tartini  ‘‘Devil’s  Trill"  sonata  and  the  l 
■ Tschaikowsky  Concerto  in  D major.® 
His  performance  was  not  without  prom- 
ise. While  his  tone  was  not  a particu- 
larly big  one,  it  usually  was  smooth,  of 
agreeable  ovality,  aud  he  could  main- 
tain it  in  the  high  regions  of  har- 
monics. As  in  many  other  cases,  it 
varied,  with  some  drying  up  in  doubie- 
stops  and  various  rapid  passages,  while 
he  fared  well,  in  fireworks  and  all,  in 
the  cadenza  and  the  concerto.  Shorter 
numbers,  ending  with  Schumann  s 
"Vogel  als  ’ Prophet”  and  the  Sarasa;e 
Introduction  and  Tarantelle,  closed  a 
program  received  with  marked  warmtn. 


- 


i 


l 
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pany,  according  to  present  plans,  will 
Include  Weber’s 


Der  Freischuetz 
next  Wednesday  and  Humperdinck’s 
" Hansel  and  Grotel  ” at  the  Saturday 
matinee.  March  24.  In  their  third  week 
the  singers  hope  to  add  Nicolai’s  “ Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  ” and  Adam’s  light 
opera,  ” The  Position  of  Lonjumeau.' ’ 
Other  Lexington  operas  next  week  are 
a Monday  repetition  of  ” Fiaelio,”  Tues- 
day. " Fledermaus  ” ; Thursday.  ‘ Heis- 
tersinger”;  Friday.  ‘Lohengrin,’’  and 
Saturday  night,  repetition  of  ’*  Frei- 
schuetz.” 


L ist  i 


The  - accomplishments  of  Gilbert 

Ross,  who  made  his  debut  as  a violin 
recitalist  last  night  at  the  Town  Hall, 
seemed  to  have  been  built  for  speed 
rather  than  emotional  comfort.  He 
has  agile,  flying  fingers  and  uses] 
them  admirably  as  to  pitch  and 
tempo,  but  his  good  right  arm  is  not 

quite  so  good.  . 

In  the  Tartini  “Devil  s Trill  £><  - 
nata,  with  which  he  opened  his  eve- 
ning, his  cantilena  was  tlnn  and  with- 
mt  sufficient  warmth  and  depth,  and 
only  where  the  score  called  f°r  »P 
preciable  acceleration  did  he  achieve 
anything  approaching  distinction. 

This  mav  have  been  due  to  nervous- 
ness for  the  second  number,  Tschai- 
kovky’s  D major  .concerto  went  muon 
better  especially  toward  the  end 
There,  as  noted  in  the  P"0^”3’. 
fourth  movement  went  very  definitely 
“vlvaclssimo.”  . |» 

In  this  part  he  had  both  firc  ’ft 
strength  and  produced  ^ethin,,  S 
which  was  both  colorful  and  com-  \ 
celling.  As  might  then  have  ***£  ft 
nected  he  played  Kretsler  s Tam  , 
hourin  Chinois”  host  of  tbej*  £ 
numbers  which  comprised  his  'ast 
groups.  Mr.  Ross’s  future  apparently 
fies  down  the  way  of  pyrotechnics. 

At  tlie  Lexington  Theatre.  »»»!»« 
of  the  premiere  of  “Fidelio.”  «-  r> 
Jounced  Ml  woo'e.  Ihc  f ,2 

not  bo  got  ready  i.1 

n~uin  announced  for  next  week,  me  ... 
crowd  which  was  In  attentonc^as. 
night  showed  that  f y 

- nor  the  change  of  biU  has  naa*  1 
effect  upon  the  public  response  - 
hardworking  ensemble.^  a-  w. 





‘TRAVIATA”  NEXT 


lapln  In  Farewell  at  Metropoli- 
tan This  Afternoon.- 
' Next  "week’s  Metropolitan  operae.  with 
one  month  more  to 
111  Include  " Travlata  ” 


follow  them, 
on  Monday. 


»:■ 


1 <%• 
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twe  by-Boti,  Laurl-Volpi  and  De  Luca ; 
Wednesday,  revival  of  " L'Africalno." 
fronsello,  Mario.  Gigli.  Danlse.  Rothler 
and  Dldur:  Thursday  matinee,  *'  Alda," 
Thursday  evening,  “ Madame  Butter- 
fly.” Sabanleva.  Laurl-Volpl  and  Scottl:’ 
Friday,  ” Romeo  et  Jullotto,"  Bori  and 
Gigli ; Saturday  matinee,  ” Samson  et 
Pallia,"  Clauaoen  and  MartlnelU,  and 
Saturday  night.  ” Emanl,”  Ponselle. 
Salazar,  Danlae  and  Mardones.  N'exj; 
Sunday's  concert  by  a dozen  artists, 
tliorus  and  orchestra,  comprises  scenes 
from  " Faust,"  " Carmen.”  “ Rigo- 
letlo  " and  " Trovatore.” 

Tonight’s  opera  Is  changed  front 
* Tristam  ” to  "Madame  Ruttcrfuy." 
©wing  to  the  Indisposition  of  Barbara 
Kemp,  the  cast  In  Puccini's  opera  com- 
prising Sabanleva.  Gigli  and  Scottl. 
Chaliapin  makes  his  last  operatic  ap- 
pearance in  " Boris  Dodunoff  ’’  this 
afternoon,  cloalng  his  season  hero  with 
concert  on  Palm  Sunday. 

The  company  last  evening  closed  Its 
.Brooklvn  series  with  *'  La  Boheme." 
Mme.  Sabanleva  singing  In  place  of 
Pella  Reinhardt,  who  still  Is  ill.  At  the 
same  time  “Carmen"  was  sung  In 
Philadelphia,  with  the  recent  Metropoli- 
tan cast,  headed  by  Ina  Bourskaya. 

nransky  Will  Be 
Conductor  of  New 
State  Orchestra 


ill  be  so  much  timo  between  concerts 
that  each  one  can  bo  prepared  care- 
fully. Tho  programs  will  cover  classi- 
cal "und  modern  manter  works.  Novel- 
ties will  also  be  included,  and  'tho 
American  composer,  as  1 have  alwuys 
I been  his  champion. 

“This  orchestra  is  founded  with  n 
; friendly  spirit  toward  existing  orches- 
' tras  There  is  no  jealousy  or  spite 
I connected  with  it,  but  only  love  for 
1 art.  The  only  contest  wo  desiTe  is  to 
i give  tho  best  qualified  performances 
I and  very  good  programs.  . 


A 
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By  Deems  Taylor 


Jo^ef  Stransky,  former  conductor  of 
ie  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  yesterday 
:cepted  the  post  of  leader  of  the  Stale 
ymphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  in- 
irporateij  in  Albany  last  Saturday  by 
!icob.  Altschuler  and  sjx  other  musl- 
ans. 

The  aims  were  outlined  by  Mr. 
transky  as  follows: 

"The  orchestra  has  been  formed  by  a 
Ddv  of  first  class  musicians  to  have  an 
-chestra  on  a cooperative  basis,  as  the 
hilharmonlc  was  from  1842  to  1902, 
vo  years  -before  I came  to  New  York. 
"The  new  orchestra  intends  to  give 
:e  same  number  of  subscription  con- 
rts  as  the  Philharmonic  gave  before 
*09  ; that  is,  sixteen  altogether.  I ha'  H 
■en  asked  by  the  new  organization  and 
•cepted  the  invitation  to  lead  the  six- 
en  subscription  concerts,  as,  for  in- 
ance,  Arthur  Niblsch  has  conducted 
e subscription  concerts  of  the  Berlin 
inharmonic,  ten  in  all. 

“Further  plans  of  the  orchestra  may 
velop  later,  but  I do  not  approve  of 
ving  too  many  concerts  in  New  York, 
uality,  not  quantity,  should  speak.  We  t 
ill  have”  numberless  rehearsals  and  the 
rformances  will  be  most  carefully  pre- 
ired. 

“There  is  only  the  friendliest  feeling 
the  new  organization  to  existing 
•chestras  of  New  York,  and  any  com-  i 
:tition  will  be  confined  to  a contest  to  I 
ve  the  public  splendid  music,  in  splon-  I 
d performances.” 


transky  Explains  Ideals 
Of  New  State  Symphony 

111  Give  Limited  Concerts  so 
as  to  Have  Time  for  Care- 
ful Rebearsals 
Josef  Stransky,  who  resigned  recent- 
as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  ‘ 
•chestra,  gave  details  last  night  of' 
e new  organization,  the  State  Sym- 
ony  Orchestra,  with  which  he  13  to  ! 
connected  next  season. 

“The  State  Symphony  Orchestra  of 1 
:!W  York,”  said  Mr.  Stransky,  “is  the  j 
ly  organization  in  our  city  of  its 
id  and  is  a co-operative  organization, 
the  Philharmonic  Society  has  been 
r fifty  years. 

“This  new  orchestra,  born  of  the  en-  j 
sisiam  of  musicians  for  their  art,  is  j 
t a money-making  corporation,  it  is  | 
ally  an  idealistic  one.  This  organi- , 
tion  wjll  be  for  quality  not  quantity. 


.ere  will  be  both  concerts  in  New 
iK  and  out-of-town  engagements. 
“The  direction  of  the  concerts  in  ! 
York  has  been  offered  to  me,  and  j 
ve  accepted  under  the  conditions 
the  number  of  these  concerts  does  j 
exceed  sixteen.  I want  to  prepare 
ry  concert  carefully,  and  the  small  | 
her  gives  me  a chance  to  do  so.  i 
There  will  be  rehearsals  from  Sej>-  1 
nber  to  the  latter  part  of  November 
'are  a public  appearance,  and  there 


ooperative  Organization  Will 
Give  16  Subscription  Con- 
certs Here  Next  Season. 


(M.fjtPitrterrYrom  yesterday^  lafe 
editions.) 

™e  schola  cantorum. 

One  x>t  the  most  trustworthy  themes 
of  the  Action  writer  who  selects  the 
musical  world  as  his  setting  Is  the 
legend  of  the  young  understudy  who 
steps  on  the  stage  of  the  opera  house 
ten  minutes  after  tho  prlma  donna 
has  fallen  ill,  dazzles  the  critics  with 
her  bel  canto,  and  becomes  the  world’s 
darling  overnight.  It  is  a good  old 
legend,  and  comes  true  just  often 
enough  to  preserve  itself  from  obliv- 
ion. 

It  canfe  true,  in  a measure,  at  last 
night’s  Schola  concert  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  The  third  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  a group  of  Italian  folksongs 
for  soprano  solo,  women's  chorus  and 
piano.  Anna  Case  was  to  have  been 
the  soloist,  but  was  laid'  low  by  a last 
minute  indisposition.  Accordingly,  a 
printed  Insert  in  the  house  program 
announced  that  her  place  would  be 
taken,  on  very  short  notice,  by  Miss 
Dusollna  Glannlnl. 

We  have  no  idea  who  Miss  Glannini 
is.  We  know  only  that  she  is  rather 
small  and  dark  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  voices  that  New  York  has  heard 
this  season.  It  is  a real  dramatic  so- 
prano, sombre  and  vibrant  below  and 
of  ringing  clarity  In  its  upper  register, 
a voice  of  such  power  that  it  filled 
Carnegie  Hall  to  the  brim  without 
costing  Its  owner  any  perceptible 
amount  of  effort. 

One  hearing,  particularly  In  a 
group  of  songs  that  presented  no 
particular  aesthetlo  problems,  was 
hardly  enough  to  give  any  definite 
clues  as  to  her  skill  as  an  interpreter 
of  song.  All  that  she  had  to  do  she 
did  excellently  well,  singing  with  a 
spirit  and  confidence  that  gave  added 
charm  to  four  songs  that  had  much 
allure  of  their  own. 

The  audience  rose  to  her  at  once. 
There  was  prolonged  applause  after 
her  second  number  and  so  much 
after  her  third — a charming  vintner’s 
song  from  Siolly— -that  It  had  to  be 
repeated.  At  the  end  of  the  group 
her  hearers  recalled  her  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  has  been  equalled  only 
a few  times  this  year. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  less 
sensational,  but  good.  Mr.  Schindler 
began  with  a grou,p  of  old  Italian  and 
^French  part  songs  and  madrtgals  and 
continued  with  Brahms's  choral  cycle. 
Opus  104.  Of  the  former,  the  best 
were  Guillaume  Costeley’s  dainty 
“Mignonne,  Allons  Voir  si  la  Rose” 
and  a beautiful  five-part  madrigal, 
“Meraviglia  d’Amore,"  by  the  roman- 
tic Prince  Gesualdo  of  Venosa. 

The  Brahms  group  is  a loosely  con- 
nected ' cycle  of  five  songs — two 
"Nachtwaeche,”  "Letztes  Glueck,” 
“Verlorende  Jugend”  and  "Im 
Herbst” — none  of  which  has  been 
heard  here  in  several  years.  "Verlo- 
rende  Jugend,”  In  fact,  was  tentative- 
ly offered  by  Mr.  Schindler  as  a first 
performance. 

T^e  last  of  the  collection  seems  by 
j far  the  finest,  a lofty  and  moving 
piece  of  elegiac  writing.  The  others 
sounded  hardly  so  impressive  and 
hardly  seemed  to  justify  the  paeans 
lavished  upon  them  toy  Brahms's  de- 
voted Kalbeck. 

They  had  flashes  of  greatness,  but 
were  flawed  by  lapses  into  conven- 
tionality and  occasional  clumsy  part 
writing. 

A fourth  group  Introduced  four 
Norwegian  dance  songs  as  harmonized 
by  Grieg,  sung  by  the  male  section  of 
the  chorus,  with  incidental  solos  by 
Carl  Schlegel  and  Charles  Stratton. 
Their  musical  claims  were  not  invari- 
ably of  the  strongest,  but  they  had 
captivating  rhythm  and  boisterous 
good  humor. 

Two  Easter  songs  for  women’s 
voices  came  next — “Pasqua  Florida,” 
by  the  Catalan  composer-priest,  Padre 
Donostia,  and  a Sicilian  peasant  lib 
any.  The  evening  ended  with  twj 
Spanish  numbers — the  lovely  "Sere! 
nade  de  Murcia"  and  a “Dance  of  th 
Nuns,”  by  Enrlc  Morera. 


i 1»V  W.  J.  IIKTDflnflOX. 

Il  lvurt  Schindler,  director  of  tho  thu- 
j steal  organization  bearing  the  sixth 
century  Roman  title  of  Bchola  Can- 
torum  is  an  enthusiastic  collector. 

I He  does  not  e.olloct  coins  or  postage 
stnmps  or  ploturns,  but  musical  com- 
positions of  rarity  and  excellent  vin- 
tage. Last  evening  he  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  part  of  his  collection  at 
tho  final  concert  of  the  Schola  Can- 
torum In  Carnegie  Hal^^The  program 
was  long,  vnrt^fl^^Kurtng,  hut  it 

to  searching  u^^^^^Ptho  next  day’s 
journals. 

It  distributed  Itself  easily  and  nat- 
urally into  six  groups,  as  follows: 
First,  old  French  and  Italian  madri- 
gals and  part  songs;  second,  five 
choral  songs  for  mixed  voices  by 
Johannes  Brahmg;  third,  Italian  folk- 
songs from  "Le  Plu  Bello  Canzoni 
d’ltalla,’’  collected  and  harmonized  by 
Signora  Geni  ‘Sadero;  fourth,  Norwe- 
gian folk  songs  and  dances  for  men’s 
chorus,  by  Edward  Grieg;  fifth,  two 
Easter  songs,  and  sixth,  Spanish 
choral  songs. 

The  world  was  Mr.  Schindler’s.  It 
would  be  futile  to  go  through  this  list 
and  specify  which  was  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  song,  which  was  the 
most  novel,  which  the  most  character- 
istic. The  old  time  madrigals  began  | 
as  far  back  as  Clement  Jarlnequin, ; 
whose  “Chant  des  Olsdeaux”  was  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  the  iSehola  in.  years 
gone  by.  There  was  in  this  group  also 
a madrigal  of  Palestrina,  whose 
worldly  songs  have  rarely  been  heard. 

Some  of  the  Brahms  lyrics  had  been 
heard.  Two,  at  any  rate,  figured  in 
programs  of  the  Musical  Art  Society. 
Hanslick,  Whose  awe  inspiring  author- 
ity dwindles  with  the  years,  as  critcal 
authorty  customarily  does,  declared 
that  "Letzte  Gluck’’  was  one  of  the 
perfectly  perfect  songs  of  Brahms.  But 
doubtless  Mr.  Finck,  who  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  Hanslick  In  being  still  alive, 
(pray  retort  thta  Brahms  never  wrote  a 
perfect  song.  “It  does  not  matter,’’  as 
■hn  Husband  of  the  Thin  Woman  of  In- 

nis  McGrath  insisted  so  often.  Nothing 
does-  When  you  listen  to  this  beauti- 
ful music  of  Brahms  you  do  not  care  a- 
mark  or  a ruble  whether  it  is  perfect 
or  not. 

The  Iialian  folksongs  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  It 
is  only  lately  that  the  musicians  of 
Italy  have  gone  to  work  to  save  their 
fast  disappearing  folksongs,  and 
Signora  Geni  Sadero,  a singer  of  some 
operatic  distinction  (she  made  her 
debut  In  “De  Donne  Curiose”  of  Met- 
ropolitan oblivion)  and  a piapist  of 
ability  gathered  and  tastefully  ar- 
ranged the  collection  from  "Which  Mr. 
Schindler  made  his  interesting  ex- 
cerpts for  last  evening. 

These  lyrics  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  delightful  numbers  on  the  list. 
They  possess  not  only  melodic  charm, 
but  clearly  marked  character.  They 
were  to  have  been  sung  by  Miss  Anna 
Case,  but  she  was  indisposed  and  her 
place  was  taken  at  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice  by  -Miss  Dusollna  Glannini,  who 
is  still  a pupil  of  Mme.  Sembrich. 
This  youn  gwoman  awoke  real  en- 
thusiasm. Such  a mezzo-soprano  voice 
has  not  been  revealed  to  this  public  In 
years.  A full  blooded,  vibrant,  organ- 
like tone,  with  contralto  quality 
throughout  the  medium,  produced  with 
ease  and  unforced  sonority,  it  gave  its 
first  audience  a genuine  thrill. 

Miss  Gianinni  is  hot'  yet  a finished 
singer.  There  is  much  for  her  to  learn 
in  the  delicate  polish  of  vocal  art,  but' 
with  her  compelling  temperament  and 
her  brilliant  confidence  her  splendid 
voice  should  ensure  her  a happy , 
future.  The  chorus  was  utilized  in  j 
some  of  the  folk  songs  which  she  sang, 
and  the  general  effect  was  admirable. 

Reverting  to  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers,  it  may  be  said  tfmt  the  most 
exacting  task  of  the  chorus  was  the 
singing  of  the  Brahms  songs,  and  this 
task  was  performed  with  much  credit. 
Mr.  Schindler  has  not  labored  in  vain. 
His  choir  is  now  well  balanced,  and 
produces  a generally  good  quality  of 
tone.  In  phrasing  and  enunciation  the 
singers  acquitted  themselves  well, 
while  their  intonation  was  very  credit- 
able. The  concert,  as  a whole,  was  one 
of  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  ever 
given  by  the  Schola  Cantorum. 


CHALIAPIN  A5  Lz.ak 
IN  “BORIS  GODUNOFF” 


"Tristan  und  Isolde"  and  "Gottar- 
daemmerunj"  Fill  Evening  of 
German  Opera. 

l YixIor  Chaliapin  as  ilic  mart  czar  in 
" Boris  Godnnoff"  drew  n parked  matinee 
audience  in  the  Metropolitan  Opeha 
Mouse  yesterday.  lie  sang  well  ami 

swept  his  hearers  away  w lit  his  mag- 
nificent miming  in  the  hjg  scene  of  the 
second  act.  dentine  Gordon,  Raymonds 
Itelannois  and  lit"  others  of  the  familiar 
cast  kept  to  Ihe  nervous  vocal  and  dra- 
matic tempo  set  by  Mr.  Chaliapin,  and 
the  resn't;  was  snot  ter  fine  performance. 
.Y'r.  I’api  conducted. 

In  lltc-i  vesting  “’-4iiii4sio»,|wt — I’tiiTtIp" 


4re-  -kwfiiiiit'  and 

Kigrtrt  Onegin  reappearing  as  Bran- 
gnene.  proved  a notable  event.  The 
Wagner  Opera  Festival  now  at  the  Lex- 
ington Avenue  Theatre,  had  a line  con- 
gregation in  the  evening  for  "Cotter- 
da  mmertinz." 


'riie  chorus  sang  throughout  with 
exceptionally  good  intonation  and,  so 
far  as  the  women’s  voices  were  con- 
cerned, with  much  tonal  beauty.  The 
male  section  seemed  tp  be  suffering 
from  a lack  of  good  material,  for  the 
voices,  particularly  the  tenors,  had 
w"r.  I 


ELSA  ALSEN  was  the  bright 
and  particular  “star”  of  t.he 
j Wagnerian  Festival  Company’s 

repetition  of  “Goetterdaemmer- 
ung”  in  the  Lexington  last  night. 
Her  irresistibly  dramatic,  por- 
trayal of  the  betrayed  Bruenn- 
hilde  again  inspired  profound  ad- 
miration. With  her  Isolde  it  rep- 
resents one  of  the  memorable 
achievements  of  the  present  sea- 
son. 

, Jacques  Urlus  once  more  was 
the  Siegfried,  and  one  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten;  Kipnls  the  Ha- 
gen, Zador  the  Alberlch  and  Of- 
tilie  Metzger  the  Erda. 

By  MAX  SMITH. 

^f^pitW^l'Tvotrryysfcytttiy’-*  lat £ edition*. 

WHILE  Indisposition  prevent- 
ed Anna  Case  from  making 
her  promised  appearance  as 
soloist  of  the 
Schola  Canto- 
rum's  second 
concert  last 
night  In  Carne- 
gie Hall  ample 
comp  ensation 
was  afforded  by 
her  youthful 
substitute,  Dus- 
solina  Giannini, 
a girl  of  Italian 
parentage  born 
in  this  country. 

In  fact.  Miss 
Glannini  ere- 
’ ated  something 
~ approaching  a 
sensation  in  a set  of  five  fasci- 
nating Italian  folk-song  for  so- 
prano solo,  women's  chorus  and 
piano,  from  the  collection  of  “Le 
Plu  Belle  canzoni  d’ltaUa’’  as 
harmonized  by  Mme.  Geni  Sa- 
dero. 

For  although  her  name  was 
practically  unknown,  and  al- 
though she  had  learned  her 
music  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Miss 
Giannini  not  only  sang  with  re- 
markable assurance  but  dls 
closed  a voice  of  unusual  power 
and  beauty,  a voice  of  mezzo- 
soprano  character,  rich,  mellow, 
vibrant,  which  showed  only  in 
the  medium  a slight  defect  of 
emission. 

Charming  was  the  cradle  song, 
“Nlnna  Nanna,”  in  Venetian 
dialect;  hardly  less  so  the 
Sicilian,  "Pampina  Pamplnedda," 
which  hud  to  be  repeated.  And 
delightfully  all  were  given,  with 
Kurt  Schindler,  himself,  conduc- 
tor of  the  Schola,  at  the  piano. 

The  programme  opened  with 
old  French  and  Italian  Madri- 
gals and  • Part-Songs.  Then 
came  five  beautiful  choral  songs 
for  mixed  voices  by  Johannes 
Brahms,  opus  104  — “Nacht- 
wache”  1 and  2,  the  second  par- 
ticularly impressive;  “Letztes 
Glueck,”  “Verlorne  Jugend”  (this 
probably  presented  for  the  first 
time  In  New  York)  and  "Im 
Herbst." 

Captivating,  too,  and  in  part  so 
quaintly  amusing  as  to  provoke 
laughter  were  four  Norwegian 
folk-songs  by  Grieg,  the  baritone 
solos  of  which  had  been  en- 
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formal)--  created  a deep  1,nprP. 
i upon  the  audience,  ■which  bestowed 1 ap-  j 
plausc  enough  upon  it  for  the  orchestra) 
l to  share.  ■ ■ > 


trusted  to  Carl  Schlqgei  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company; 
the  tenor  solo  to  Charles  Strat- 
ton. . 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
Henry  Finck  was  present.  Even 
the  name  of  Brahms  could  not 
keep  him  away  from  his  beloved 

■Grieg.  . 

The  contributions  of  Mr. 
1 Schindler’s  finely  trained  dis- 
I ciples  also  Include  two  Easter 
! songs — the  one  by  Padre  Dono- 
JJ  stia,  for  women’s  chorus,  chil- 
li dren's  voices  and  organ;  the 
other  by  Geni  Sadero,  for  so- 
f piano  chorus  and  organ— and 
I tw0  specimens  of  Spanish 
t music.  “Serenade  de  Murcia,”  for 
g baritone  and  chorus,  arranged  by 
Kurt  Sehiudler,  and  “La  Sardana 
de  las  Monjas,”  by  Euric  Morera. 


harmonies  surviving  in  fKe  tV 
overture,  music  in  which  there  was  the 
. spirit  of  innovation.  though  for  t .e 

Thflnterest  was  maintained  and  m-  ( ni^ome.  i Kemp  ReCOVerS  ail 

The  evening  was  well  begun  with  the  l 
Chausson  symphony,  the  product  of  a j 
modern  but  not  extremist  school  of 


creased  by  ' Charles  Martin  l 

fts  place  as  one  of  the  finest  Products  , 
j Wn.er.can  art.  It  is  twenty-six  yea  - 


US  piatJU  ivo  v*.  V , v;  '|V  muufin  out  “WV  - • 1 
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emotional  expressiveness  through  the  | standing  performance.  In  this,  ae  i 
changes  6?  style  and  method  that  have  l j th  ot,her  numbers,  there  was  careiul  | r 
. .**„„«*  anH  that  is  shown  thereby  , detail  and  if  not  always 


Ily  TV.  J.  IIB50EB80K. 

Max  SchillingB’s  opera  “Mona  Lisa 
in  the  customary  course  of  operas 
making  the  rounds  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  season  of  the  Metropolitan 


changes'* of  style  and  method  that  have  j j the  et,her  numbers,  there  was  careful  \/  Q House  reached  the  Friday  sec- j 
supervened,  and  that  is  sh°*'nf  Vjel  ®„'d  1 attention  to  detail  and  if  not  always  I evening.  There  had  been 

to  be  something  profoundly  felt  ana  ] thor0uehly  satisfactory  building  of  j Uon  last  e\emn0.  . .1 

uttered,  and  not  merely  a new  fashion  !j  dimaxes  sufficient  stress  and  accent  to  ; some  doubt  as  to  the  possib  5 

give  character  to  the  music.  giving  the  work.  lime.  Barbara  hemp, 

The  evening  would  have  had  * i wh0  impersonates  the  lady  of  the  un- 

KSl’/d'iS  iww »»"«.  — » h*™  “"‘./"'f! 

been  represented.  As  it  was  there  , 

■was  n sertain  monotony  ol  musical  e^-  | 
presCion  which  not  even  the  waggishess  > 
of  “Till”  could  relieve.  The  auaience  | 
was  of  fair  size  and  appreciative. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 


The  Town  Hall  was  packed  to  the 
doors  yesterday  afternoon  by  a vocif- 
erous audience  to  bid  “au  revoir"  for 
the  season  to  the  City  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  ensemble,  which  had 
Emilio  de  Gogorza  as  soloist,  seemed 
to  feel  the  oats  of  an  oncoming  vaca- 
tion, for  it  played  zealously  througn 
its  program  and  drew  no  small 
amount  of  applause  for  its  energetic 
work. 

Mr.  De  Gogorza  repeated  the  Haendel 
and  Massenet  airs  which  he  had  sung 
last  Saturday  with  marked  ease  and 
style,  in  spite  of  a slight  hemorrhage 
of  the  vocal  chords  and  a physician's 
| warning  not  to  tempt  their  condition. 
At  the  Intermission  Mrs.  Louise  De 
Cravioto,  Chairman  of  the  Music 
Committee,  gave  a brief  resume  of 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
ensemble  during  its  first  season,  say- 
ing the  organization  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  more  than  100,000  music 
lovers  through  the  co-operation  of  .the 
Board  of\ Education  and  the  various 
community  centres.  She  closed  with 
an  eloquent  plea  for  the  aid  of  a 
Citizens'  Committee  to  increase  their 
audience  next  year  to  200,000. 

The  symphony  Brahm’s  C minor 
work,  was  programmed  by  request, 
and  received  a vigorous  if  not  over 
lyric  reading. 

Last  night,  due  to  the  illness  of 
Barbara  Kemp,  the  announced  “Tris- 
tan” was  postponed,  and  “Butterfly1 
substituted,  with  Thalia  Sabanleeva 
as  the  pathetic  little  Nipponese.  This 
was  the  second  time  Miss  Sabanieeva 
has  appeared  in  the  role,  due  to  the 
illness  of  a colleague.  The  Greek 
soprano  was  a lissome,  heart- wrench- 
ing little  figure,  and  succeeded  in  cop- 
ing with  the  fortes  of  the  orchestra 
rather  better  than  at  her  previous  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Gigli  was  in  excellent 
voice  as  Pinkerton,  and  Mr.  Soottl 
made  the  Consul  once  more  the  genial 
soul  he  has  been  for  a decade 


of  utterance  that  new  music  will  so 

0Itewisrtnhought°toCbe  the  last  word  in 
“ modesty  “ at  its  first  production.  It 
is  still  modern  in  that  its  appeai  to 
listeners  of  today  Is  unshaken.  It  now 
seems  clear,  direct,  spontaneous  and  its 
manner  of  expression  something  in- 
evHableevi table  as  well  as  personal.  It 
rises  above  the  limitations  of  Pf08™:'1! 
music  in  its  specially  musical  power 
and  expressiveness,  its  suggestion  o 
mood  and-  foreboding,  its  denotement  of 
impending  fate  and  impotent  Y'^hfs  • 
ness.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this, 
and  yet  it  was  all  brought  back  again 
as  new1  in  the  fervid  and  impassioned 
performance  that  Mr.  Monteux  gave  it 
last  evening.  Mr.  Burgin.  the  concert 
master  of  the  orchestra,  played  the 
obbligato  part  for  the  viola  d amore 
with  an  exquisite  and  silvery  beauty  of 
tone;  a part  written  with  such  masterly 
skill  into  its  place  In  the  score,  with 
such  restraint  and  yet  with  such  full  ] 
and  precise  expression  of  what  is  gi\  en 

'lThe  performance  aroused  much  enthu- 
siasm among  the  listeners  ;nhd  Mr. 
|. Monteux  directed  it  toward  Mr.  Loef 
i whn  had  come  from  Medfield  to  nea 
it.  and  rose  to  bow  in  the  £ox  .^rher 
he  sat.  The  program  was  brought  t 
an  end  with  the  overture  of  Tann 
hauser." 


“i<A 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

At  every  visit  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  makes  to  New  York  in  these 
. days  it  seems  a finer  orchestra;  it  played 
".'more  beautifully  and  especially  with  a 
more  beautiful  tone,  which  now.  in  its 
iusciousness,  transparency  and  delicate 
graduation  of  color,  brings  forth  memo- 
j ries  of  the  tone  it  had  in  the  years  of 
glory  and  true  approvimates  thereto. 

• So  it  played  last  evening  in  Carnegie 
I Hall,  when  it  came  for  the  fourth  \isit 
I of  the  season. 

The  program  was  a singularly  attrac- 
tive one,  even  though  it  did  offer  one  of 
the  numerous  repetitions  of  Strauss’s 
1 '•  Till  Knlenspiegel,”  that  are  to  be 
n;{  showered  upon  New  York  within  so  short 
Kl  a.  period.  But  it  was  a remarkably  fine 
' repetition ; perhaps  not  one  of  such 
H sweeping  favor  as  lias  been  heard  here, 
but  of  a peculiarly  mordant  character, 
R:  in  which  every  voice,  every  phrase  and 
» '■■very  ironical  and  drastic  turn  was  to 
IS  be  heard  in  its  time  significance;  in 
which  the  line  was  merrily  preserved 
and  there  was  something  of  the  balanced 
and  open  quality  of  chamber  music,  on  a 
1 larger  scale.  And  yet  there  was  no 
■ arth  of  the  dazzling  color.  The  public 
seems,  even  under  the  strain  of  con- 
stant reptition,  to  be  the  one  of  Strauss  s 
i symphonic  poems  that  shows  least  wear 
and  tear. 

i Chausson's  symphony,  with  which  the 
I program  began,  had  also  been  heard 
; here  this  season  before;  and  also  well- 
! endured  repetition.  Few  work  of  Its 
1 school  are  so  beautifully  scored  with 
! such  transparent,  warm  and  glowing 
Instrumentation.  Tt  was  played  with 
. real  fervor  and  Intensity:  and  the  per- 


il > \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  fourth  evening  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  took  i 
place  last  night  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
program  consisted  of  Chausson  s fa- 
miliar B flat  symphony,  Strauss’s  "Til 
Etilenspiegel.”  Charles  Martin  Loeffler’s 
•Le  Mori  de  Tintagilej”  and  Wagners 
“Tannhaeuser”  overture.  This  pio- 
gram  provided  promising  musical  en- 
tertainment for  an  attentive  audience, 
but  it  does  not  invite  critical  reflec- 
tions of  wide  dimensions.  Perhaps 
there  might  he  ponderings  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  different  per- 
formances of  “Tii  Etilenspiegel”  come 
before  New  York  music  lovers,  hut 
what  is  the  use  .of  discussing  this 

matter?  .... 

There  might  also  be  some  repetitio 
of  early  comment  on  the  fine  com- 
position of  Mr.  Loeffler.  perhaps  the 
most  pregnant  utterance  would  be  that 
after  twenty-live  years  no  commenta- 
tor who  praised  the  work  when  it  was 
first  given  is  compelled  to  take  any- 
thing b&ck.  The  composition  retains 
its  first  force.  It  still  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  dread  and  mystery  that 
is  found  in  Maeterlinck's  intense  little 
marionette  play.  The  work  was  heard 
last  night  apparently  with  great  inter- 
est and  the  composer,  who  was  pres- 
ent received  his  due  meed  of  applause. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  program,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  say  that  the  Boston 
orchestra  shone  through  it  as  an  in- 
strument upon  which  a conductor  ot 
intellectual  power  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion should  be  glad  to  play.  The  tone 
of  the  organization  is  still  beautiful.  , 
There  is  an  aristocratic  quality  about 
the  utterance  that  neither  time  not  j 
personal  changes  has  taken  away.  The 
strings  are  vet  aflmimMe.  The.  .brass) 

is  not  to  he  surpassed.  The  wood 
winds  are  even  now  worthy  of  the 
•early  fame  of' this  body. 

But  the  old  balance  and  clarity  aie 
wanting.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
blurring  of  lines,  too  much  muddiness 
| in  phraseology,  too  little  illumination 
Viio-Vi  Wffht.s.  It  is 


By  MAX  SMITH. 

flepriTntei!  fiSm  TisTSrdSFr&t*  edition. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  in  town  last  night  to 
give  its  fourth  and  Penulti- 
mate concert  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

More  than  a few  seats  down- 
stairs stood  vacant.  That  was  a 
pitv.  Rumor  has  it  that  the 
famous  organization  may  sty 
a wav  from  New  York  next  yea/r, 
believing  that  the  supply  of  sym- 
phonic music  in  this  city  already 
has  outstripped  the  demand. 
That  would  be  regrettable. 

Thanks  largely,  no  douht.  to 
the  efforts  of  Pierre  Monteux, 
who  had  to  meet  difficult  prob- 
lems the  Boston  Orchestra  is 
now  again  one  of  the  best  in  this 
country — a finely  sonorous,  eu- 
phoneous  and  flexible  instru- 

“ifis  true,  that  Monsieur  Mon- 
teux cannot  be  ranked  as  a great 
conductor.  What  he 
magnetism,  authority,  compelling 

P°But  he  is  a genuine  musician, 
an  excellent  musician— an  intel- 
ligent. sympathetic,  cultured- 
something  that  cannot  be  said  of 
everv  wielder  of  the  baton  He 
commands  respect,  even  when  he 
does  not  arouse  enthusiasm. 

Moreover,  the  Boston  Orches- 
tra is  an  institution.  Its  absence 
front  New  York  would  mean  a 
distinct  loss. 

Chausson's  Symphony  in  B flat 
major,  opus  20,  and  Loeffler  s 
“Mort  de  Tintagiles  revealed 
orchestra  and  conductor  last 
night  at  their  best.  Strauss  s 
“Till  Eulensplegel,”  played  only 
the  other  night  by  the  Quakers, 
lacked  vigor  and  rhythmical  pr  - 
cision.  Wagner’s  “Tannhaeuser 
overture  brought  the  programme 
to  a close. 

* * * 


A FEATURE  of  last  night  s 
“Tannhaeuser”  at  the  Lex- 
ington was  the  conducting  of 
Ernest  Knoch,  who  made  his 
first  appearance  there  at  the 
baton.  He  not  only  adapted  him- 
self easily  to  the  precedents  set 
by  Leo  Blech,  keeping  his  men 
well  in  hand,  hut  brought  anima- 
tion and  fervor  to  the  perform- 

anFriedrich  Schorr  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Wolfran 
The  cast  included  Lussmann  In 


in  "Wagner's  “Tristan  und  Isolde"  on  1 
I Wednesday  evening,  hut  . was  indls- 1 
■posed  and  unable  to  appear.  The  j 
! opera  had  to  be  abandoned  and  “Ma- 
j dama Butterfly,”  with  Mme.  Sabanieeva  ■ 
in  the  principal  part,  substituted  for*1-  ; 

"Mona  Lisa”  without  Mme.  Kefcp 
5 seems  inconceivable.  She  was  happily 
j quite  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
indisposition  to  appear  last  evening. 

I she  showed  few,  if  any,  evidences  of  j 
! recent  illness.  Perhaps  her  voice  was  | 

! not  so  far  reaching  nor  her  met.iods  i 
Iso-strenuous  as  at  the  first  perform- j 
j anee  ot  the  opera,  but  only  those  who  , 
had  heard  the  previous  presentations 
I 0f  the  work  could  have  suspected  that  < 

; the  soprano  was  not  at  her  best. 

Mme.  Kemp  is  so  admirably  suited 
to  the  part  that  it  might  have  been 
made  for  her.  She  has  elaborated  a 
remarkably  ingenious  makeup  which 
gives  her  a reasonable  resemblance  t 
the  famous  portrait  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  her  bearing,  walk  and  gen-^ 
eral  manner  seem  to  have  been  j 
evolved  from  a real  psychological  I 
study  of  the  inscrutable  smile.  | 

It  may  Vje  remarked  in  passing  that  i 
it  is  a tvomtecno  one  thought  of  mak- 
, ing  an  opera  out  of  the  story  in  which 
the  great  Leonardo  himself  is  tlie 
lady’s  lover.  Perhaps  the  difficulty 
would  have  been  that  the  outraged] 
husband  would  not  have  had  his  re-  j 
venge  on  the  great  master.  One  re- 
calls the  immortal  exclamation  of  ' on 
Buelow  when  Wagner  stole  his  wife: 
"Oh.  if  it  had  only  been  some  one  that 

I could  kill!”  . 

Mr.  Bohnen  as  the  jealous  husband 
last  evening  shut  Mr.  Taucher  in  the 
deadly  cabinet  with  a fiendish  glee 
that  thrilled  the  audience.  ^_And 
•throughout  the  opera  he  was  r- 
able.  Mme.  Peralta  repeated  her  L y 
" colored  sketch  of  the  courtesan 
the  other  members  of  the  cast  e| 
X the  same  as  at  the  first  pcrformarS  ? b 

By  Henry  T.  Finck 

All  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  ex- 
cellent performances  of  V,  agner  s 
operas  recently  given  at  the  Man- 
hattan and  the  Lexington  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  company  is  to  come 
back  for  another  season  next  October. 
The  Manhattan  Opera  House  will  again 
be  used  and  the  first  opera  to  be  sung 
is  to  he  Wagner's  "Rienzi.”  which  has 
' not  been  heard  here'  since  the  days  o 
| tfemann.  The  season  is  to  last  six 
I weeks.  The  present  company,  aftei 
finishing  its  series  at  the  Lexington, 
will  go  on  tour,  beginning  in  Boston. 

Last  nigbt  was  a festive  occasion. 
Leo  Blech  who  has  to  return  to  Berlin, 
conducted  for  the  last  time  and  bis 
friends  turned  out  in  great  numbers  o 
enjoy  a performance  of  “Die  \\alkure 
in  which  all  did  their  best.  The  cast 
was  a familiar  one.  including  Mines. 
Metzger,  Yonder  Often,  Lorenz-HoeL 


111  i ...  t* 

of  what  should  he  high  lights.  It  . 

I unnecessary  to  say  where  the  fault  , 
lies.  Mr.  Monteux,  who  conducts  this 
orchestra,  appears  to  be  deeply  averse 
: to  anything  looking  toward  the  exhibi-  j 
tion  of  virtuosity  and  for  that  he  1S  ° I 
1,  epraised.  But  it  is  possible  to  make 
music  less  soothing  and  more  stimu- 
lating  than  he  made  it  last  evening'. 
Certainly  a duller  performance  of  TU 
■ Kulenspiegel”  could  not  easily  be  given.  | 

Mr.  Monteux  laid  a curb  to  his  liking 
for  novelty  in  planning  the  program  for 
last  night’s  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  first  of  its  fourth 
a pair  for  the  season.  With  but  one  ex- 
I ception,  and  that  by  only  a few  vears, 

| jt  was  all  of  the  vintage  of  the  yos. 

: That  is  to  say,  it  was  free  from  the  ex- 
I treme  wic'kednesses  of  some  ox  the  ter- 
i rible  children  of  to-day,  and  a>s0 
j some  of  the  sturdy  graces  of  earlier 

| ^Chausson’s  Symphony  in  B flat, 

1 Strauss’s  “Till  Eulenspiegel,  Loeffler  s 
“La  Mort  de  Tintagiles”  and  Wagner  s 
overture  to  “Tannh&user  made  up  the 
list,  all  of  it  sufficiently  fam‘llftr,  R 
was  all,  except  for  the  iirml_y_  built 


Lucrezia  Bori  in  “ Anima  I “sS^’and  mm!  ^lus’an"d  Plaschke. 

Lucrczla  Borl  led  the  un  . ...  ..  q-jm  orchestra  was  in  better  form  than 

making  of  Vittadini’s  Anima  AUeg  previous  orca- 

for  the  fourth  time  at  the  Metropolitan  it  has  -^delio”  is  the 

lo  in  the  large  cast  sions.  fol- 


laSt  Sef'Howard\nd 

Baud  VoUh.  Tokatvan.  Diaz  and  Didur. 

] and  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

V ‘ Muriel  Tindal’s  song  recital  at  Aeolian 
because  ^eSdWIdXfy;cHlo  and 

WCaAsJorU  Bach.  Wolf,  Brahms,  Beeth- 
oven. Fourdrain,  Eislcr  and  Rimsky -Kor- 

*a Vbfia  Clemens's  song  recital  at  Town 
Hall  in  the  evening  was  the  most  cosmo- 
rnHm,  1 -He  offering  of  the  season,  her 

third  recital,  and  another  proof  of  her 

talent  for  lyric  research. 

French  German.  Italian,  Swedis  , 
Scotch  ’ Welsh.  Irish  and  English  songs 
punctuated  a program  that  was  more  £ 
markable  for  its  diversity  than  lor  its 
distinction  of  choice  or  utterance. 


Opera  Festivn.  gave 
rather  small  aiuiienci 


The  Wagnet 
Tannh.iuscr”  to  a 
at  the  Lexington. 
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opera  this  afternoon:  Lohengrin  fol-*|». 

lows  at  7:30.  _ -rr  ■- 

Novaes  and  the  Lhevinnes 
Guiomar  Novaes  delighted  another 
large  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall  >'es" 
terday  afternoon.  From  start  to  finj*!* 
she  played  as  only  she  can  play- 
has  never  heard  Paderewski,  jet  the 
resemblance  of  her  playing  of  Liszt  s I 
tenth  rhapsody,  which  was  one  Of  her  lit 
encores  at  the  end  of  her  recital,  toil 
that  super-pianist's  was  almost  starts  |- 
ling — except  in  the  glissandi.  whic 
Paderewski  plays  probably  me1 
miraculously  than  Liszt  himself 
In  the  "Butterfly”  etude,  also, 
the  other  Chopin  numbers  played, 

Novaes  came  nearer  the  great  pretnl 
pianist  than  any  one  else  does, 
same  may  be  said  of  her  playing. 
Schumann's  “Carnaval."  excepting^ 
Grossvatertanz  near  the  end.  w 
Paderewski  invests  with  an  tninii 
droll,  humorous  quality.  Inhnitat 
Well,  rbelieve  if  Novaes  heard  hin 
it.  she  could  do  it  exactlv  like. 
the  second  half  of  the  'Carnaia! 
seemed  to  float  on  the  ether  ti" 


■ »*f  , I..  _____ 

"i  <Uei  at  was  widely 
,1'Ocrij  of  Stojowskl’s 


e ifiu'Bf 

playing,  and  I 

enthusiastic. 

She  made 

'•Chant  d‘ Amour."  ’Qtfo  early  pieces 
by  Sertahlne  (lOtud,  UP.  2 No.  1 and 
Prelude  op.  jt  No.  lb  were  effective 
aa  played  by  her  ijjloy  might  have 
been  written  by  Chi. pin':  and  how  her 
Insets  did  darn-4  over  the  keys  In  the 
T'riann  of  All.eniz  and  Liszt's 
Mephlsto  Waits!  Thi-  opening-  num- 
her,  Beethoven's  progjfniqnrmtlc  sonata, 
opus  81,  duplci Inc  the  -omposer's  feel- 
liigti  because  ihe  temporary  absence 
of  Archbishop  Rpdolph,  has  hardly 
atty  expression  marks  in  the  original 
score.  He  put  them  in.  however,  in 
playing/  Miss  Movaes  did  not  mike 
the  mistakes  gom^  pianists  are  guilty 
of,  of  playing  the  piece  mechanically. 
The  expression  she  Put  in  was  no 
doubt  what  JJeethoven  wanted,  for 
this  Brazilian  pianist  has  an  instinct 
for  the  right  thing. 

In  the  evening  two  other  excellent 
pianists  were  heard,  in  Carnegie  Hail, 
Joset  LhAvinne,  whose  playing  lias 
been  often  lauded  to  the  skies  in  this 
column  and  Mrs.  Rosa  Lhflvinne. 
They  were  heard  singly  and  together, 
a programme  including  works  by 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Busoni, 
Hutcheson,  Vuillejnin.  and  Liszt.  The 
audience  was  large  and  appreciative. 


Ily  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 
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ETDELIO,  opera  in  two  acta.  German  text, 
by  Sortnlelthner,  from  Bounty's  " Leonore, 
ou  1' Amour  Conjugal.''  Music  by  Ludwig 
von  Beethoven.  At  the  Lexington  Opera 

House. 

Floicslan Robert  I lutt 

Leonora _. Elsa  Alsen 

Don  Fernando* Benno  Ziegler 

Don  Pisano Friedrich  Schorr 

Rocco Alexander  Klpnis 

MarCelllna ...Edith  Fleischer 

Jaquino Harry  Steier 

First  Prisoner Johannes  Heifer 

Second  Prisoner Heinrich  Muller 

Conductor Eduard  Moerike 


Tlie  German  Company  in  “ Fidelio." 
The  German  Opera  Company  ended  its 
first  week  in  the  Lexington  Theatre  yes- 
terday with  a performance  of  *'  Fidelio  ” 
in  the  afternoon  and  one  of  “ Lohen- 
grin ” in  the  evening.  Beethoven’s 
opera  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  since  1916.  when  it  was  given 
at  the  {Metropolitan  Opera  Hoyse. 

It  has  always  been  a stepchild  of 
operatic  institutions  here,  kept  upon  the 
stage  with  difficulty,  and  never  able  to 
rouse  great  interest  in  a public  that  does 
not  easily  understand  the  spoken  dia- 
logue, of  which  the^e  is  much  in  the 
opera— even  that  part  of  the  public  to 
w hbm  the  language  is  farmJiar— on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  the  opera 
houses,  where  dialogue  does  not.  carry 
wolj.  Moreover,  the  form  in  which  dia- 

logue  alternates  with  singing  is  not  one 
KS  strongly  to  the  lovers  of 

in  th  l)feJidays;,tabituatefl  as  they 
lhe  en?le,ss  flow  of  music.  But 
B thoven  put  Into  it  eoine  music  of 

^Se"  tLbeaUtv  anf>  dramatic  power 
■ in-'  tedious  moments,  and  more  than 
moments,  must  be  gone  through  to  JE 

fartim,e«i,J3Uluthey  ^*ve  supreme  satis- 
fsotion  when  thyey  come. 

leM°Kncl  yesterday  was  not 
£ ?hi,the  beauties  of  the  work 
' ® most  fully  or  most  advantageously 

™aol?rfh‘  Th,e  ,spirlt  of  It  was  rather 
fervnJ  axra^d  ,acklnS  lb  warmth  and 
V|™r  , M"Jf-  /-Isa  Alsen  as  Fidelio, 
Alexander  Klpnis  as  Roceo  and  Fried- 
Sci?ff.'  as  plzarro  did  the  best 
singing  that  was  heard  in  It.  Mme.  Al- 
sen  s powerful  voice  and  resolute  style 
were  able  to  cope  even  with  the 
" ail  - Yet  at  times  she 
sang  flat:  and  It  cannot  be  said  that  her 
impersonation  was  one  of  real  distinc- 
t.ion  in  the  embodiment  of  passion  and 
anxious  foreboding. 

Mr  K|p,,is  gave  a really  fine  repre- 
sentation as  Rocco,  admirable  in  voice 
and  characteristic  in  action  and  he  was 
the  one  of  all  the  company  who  got 
jus  spoken  lines  most  successfully  over 
the  footlights.  Mr.  Schorr's  Pizarro 
vas  villainous  on  approved  lines  and  he 
KArtg  his  vehement  passages  with  effect. 

I be  Florestan  was  Robert  Hult,  a sin- 
cere  and  competent  portrayal,  but  not 
notable  in  voice  or  in  vocal  expression 
As  Mr.  Blech,  the  chief  conductor, 
-tarted  on  his  return  to  Germany,  the 
performance  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Moerike  with  skill  and  anxious  sollci- 
ude,  for  which  there  was  sufficient 
•xcuse  in  the  character  of  the  orchestral 
r-erformance.  The  " Fidelio  " overture 
was  played  at  the  beginning  and 
Lvvbore  No.  3”  before  the  last  seen' 

-f  the  opera.  The  audience  was  as  glad 
<>  hear  it,  apparently,  as  if  it  had  been 
flayed  magnificently  instead  of  in  a 
ough  and  dull  fashion,  leaving  much  to 
>e  desired  in  tonal  beauty.  There  was 
i early  applause  and  M.  Moerike  was 
.onerous  enough  to  have  the  players 
-land  to  share  it  with  him.  Nor  was 
here  any  lack  of  applause  for  the 
ingers;  the  audience,  in  fact,  never 
csitated  to  interrupt  with  it  the 
-ogress  of  the  drama  at  the  end  of 
lie  airs. 


1ARVARD  GLEE  CLUB 

SINGS  WITH  ORCHESTRA 
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pears  Witk  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony at  Carnegie  Hali — Arthur 
Hackett  Tenor  Soloist. 


Carnegie  Hall  was  filled  yesterday  frr 
,;lC  Bouton  SjtnplK'ny  Orcheatra’a  last 
i i.vttnee  but  01W  thin,  season,  the  big 
Mid  socially  brilliant  audience  being  at- 
tracted perhaps  not  so  much  by  a 
hunger  to  hear  tho  rare  " Faust"  sym- 
phony of  Liszt  as  It  was  by  tho  further 
fact  that  Mr.  Monteux  had  enlisted  for 
tho  occasion  fifty  singers  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club.  Both  Monteux  himself  and 
Dr  Archibald  T.  Davison,  the  club’s 
regular  conductor,  shared  with  the 
tenor  soloist,  Arthur  Hackett,  an  en- 
thusiastic recall  to  tho  stage  at  the 
close  of  the  Symphony  s hour  and  a 
half  of  performance. 

Mr  Hackett  sang  admirably  above 
ohorus  and  orchestra,  with  o^sta  tone 
and  diction,  the  " Ewig  Welblic he 
quotation  from  Goethe,  which  Is  equally 
Liszt's  homage  to  the  poet  and  tils 
symphony’s  chief  mark  of  distinction. 
'l:he  men  of  the  glee  club,  singing  over 
the  players  from  a high  platform  at 
back  of  the  stage.'  were  responsive  to 
Conductor  Monteux’s  every  nuance. 
Their  tone,  manful  and  meaningful,  lent 
wings  to  words  while  adding  a human 
•’Instrument"  , to  the  fine  blend  of 
orchestral  harmony. 

By  way  of  preface,  there  was  but 
one  other  work  In  the  program.  Handel’s 
concerto  grosso  in  D major  for  string 
[orchestra  only,  with  solo  " leads  " for 
Burgin  and  Theodorowicz  among  the 
violins,  as  well  as  Fourel,  viola.,  .and 
Bedetti.  ’cello.  The  serene  classic 
I proved  a graceful  foil  to  Liszt's  romance 
on  the  Faust.  Gratchen  and  Mephisto 
themes. 

Powell  Gives  All-Chopin  Program. 

I John  Powell  added  a leaf  to  this  sea- 
son's considerable  book  of  " all  Chopin 
programs  yesterday,  before  a large 
matinee  audience  in  Aeolian  Hall,  ad- 
I ding  at  least  "some”  to  the  not  quite 
I ••  all  ’’  of  Chopin  already  presented,  for 
example,  bv  Novaes  and  Hofntann.  Mr. 
Powell  chose  for  his  larger  works  the 
B minor  sonata,  which  is  not  that  of  the 
oftener  played  " funeral  mrach,"  and  a 
final  "Allegro  de  Concert”?  of  the 
i smaller,  he  gave  the  barcarole,  two  C 
sharp  minor  etudes,  F sharp  impromptu, 

1 F sharp  minor  and  B majpr  nocturnes 
and  E major  scherzo.  The  last  named, 

S while  not  most  characteristic  of  Its  class, 
appealed  to  listeners  like  an  unfamiliar 
1 Chopin  on  a holiday.  The  audience  made 
I it  evident  that  it  would  have  liked  to 
[hear  some  of  Powell's  own  music,  men- 
tioned in  the  same,  program  page,  such 
as  his  “ At  the  Fair:  Sketches  of  Amer- 
ican Fun." 


m 

By  F.  D.  Perkins 

Mtefrinted  from  yesterday's  tote  edition*)  J, 

The  Germans  made  their  first 
|wrsion  into  opera  other  than  Wagner* 
^except  for  “Fledermaus’7  vesterdaj  j 
(afternoon  at  the  Lexington  Theater,  I H 
Where  Beethoven’s  ‘‘Fidelio’’  was  heard  i 
tfor  the  first  time  since  the  Metropolitan 
performances  of  1915-’16.  One  had  al- 
most begun  to  doubt  whether  there 
would  be- any  “Fidelio”;  the  Beethoven 
jopera  had  been  announced  for  the 
opening  week  here,  then  postponed.  It 
had  reappeared  on  the  bill  of  the  week 
Just  past  for  two  performances,  then 
"Siegfried”  was  substituted,  but  a final 
change  brought  it  back  for  yesterday. 
These  shifts,  perhaps,  may  have  had 
their  effect  on  the  audience.  It  was 
far  from  large,  though  the  equal  of 
any  in  demonstrativeness. 

The  performance  was  creditable  in 
Some  respects,  less  so  in  others.  It 
might  briefly  be  termed  vigorous  and 
vociferous,  of  a general  quality  similar 
to  that  of  many  of  the  Wagnerian  per-  | • 
formance  of  the  last  five  weeks.  But 
then,  Beethoven  is  not  like  Wagner 
(and  the  difference  between  “Fidelio’' 
and  “Die  Walkure,”  for  instance,  is  not  | 
only  in  the  former’s  set  vocal  numbers 
and  spoken  dialogue),  and  the  vocifer- 
ous, rather  rough  quality  of  the  per- 
formance was  thereby  the  more  ap- 
parent, leading  one  to  wonder  what 
handling  the  various  Mozart  operas 
may  receive  in  the  Mozart  week  prom- 
ised for  next  November.  Power  some- 
what unpolished,  which  would  do 
little,  if  any  harm  to  a Wagner  opera, 
showed  up  more  plainly  in  “Fidelio.” 

Elsa  Alsen  Sings  Leonore 

But  the  singers  spared  no  efforts 
■ and  did  their  best  to  bring  out  the 
’ dramatic  aspect  of  the  opera.  Elsa 
Alsen,  who  had  brought  out  passion 
and  intensity  of  feeling  as  Isolde,  was 
j.an  equally  intense  and  equally  strong- 
voiced Leonore.  Pier  gestures,  no  less 
than  her  words,  boded  ill  to  Pizarro 
j in  the  first  act,  and  her  ecstacy  at 
; the  close  was  equally  beyond  mistak- 
! ing.  Her  tones  were  ringing  and,  on 
the  whole,  clear,  though  with  a certain 
Teutonic — not  exactly  roughness,  but 
[ what  might  be  called  an  absence  of 
smoothness.  The  general  result  was 
effective. 

Friedcricli  Schorr,  who  so  far  has 
had  none  but  virtuous  parts — the 
worthy  Hans  Sachs  or  tho  mild, 
j Benignant  Wolfram — appeared  as  the 
j villain  of  the  piece,  Pizarro — a black- 
I browed,  sinister  Pizarro,  proving  him- 
self able  to  express  vice  as  well  as 
Virtue  in  his  deep,  strong  voice.  Mr. 
Klpnis  was  a good-natured,  paternal 
Bccco,  while  Editha  Fleischer,  as 
Marcelline,  had  a voice  that  flowed 
freely,  though  with  rough  places  in 
its  current. 

While  strength  bf  voice,  even  to  ex- 
cess, seemed  the  general  rule,  there 
seemed  some  tightness  and  effort  in  that 
of  Mr.  Hutt  as  Florestan.  Benno  Zieg- 
ler served  as  Don  Fernando,  Harry 
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Heifer  and  Heinrich  MilUer  as  tho  two 
prisoners,  while  Mr.  Mocrtcke,  now  j 
“general  music  director,’’  workod  hard 
Trith  his  orchestra,  though  not  able  to  i 
prevent  some  painfully  sour  notes  from 
horns  or  unduly  strident  ones  from 
trumpets  and  trombonea.  Beginning  | 
■with  the  "Fidelio"  overture,  he  inserted  i 
the  third  "l.eonorc”  overture  betwoen 
tno  jail  scene  and  tho  final  rejoicings,  ; 
and  reaped  n special  ovation  for  him- 
self as  he  called  up  hia  musicians. 

Thera  was  one  bitch  in  the  stage-  | 
management,  when  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  jail  scene  before  Leonore  and 
Florestan  had  ended  their  mutual  re 
juieings,  but  no  other  difficulties— -ex- 
cept, as  often,  for  the  rather  familiar 
uncertainty  about  when  tho  perform 
ance  should  begin.  The  program  told  | 
one  talc,  the  advertisement  another, 
“lajhengrin”  in  Evening 
“Lohengrin"  was  given  in  the  even-  j 
ing,  with  Heinrich  Knote,  the  former 

Sjtropolitan  tenor,  as  that  hero,  | 

rowing  himself  into  tho  part  with  a 

wealth  of  gesture  and  action.  His  , 
voice  had  its  points  of  similarity  with 
those  of  other  tenors  heard  with  tho 
company,  but  outranked  them  in  com- 
bining streng'h  with  smoothness. 
Marcella  Roescler  was  a creditable 
Elsa.  Mme.  Metzger  did  well  as  Ortrud, 
with  Mr.,  Lattermann  as  Frederick,  and 
Messrs.  Lehmann  and  Ziegler,  who  nail 
also  served  in  the  afternoon,  as  the 
King  and  the  Herald.  There  was  a 
large  audience  to  applaud  a perform-  ( 
ance  which  fared  well  under  Ernest 
Knoch. 

At  the  TWestopolitan 

“Carmen”  was  the  afternoon  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan,  with  Mme. 
Bour^kaya  in  her  s-cond  appearance 
here  as  the  distracting  cigarette  girl, 
singing  again  with  a voice  of  a certain 
richness,  but.  a certain  roughness  as 
well,  while  Mr.  Martinelli  was  in  his 
familiar  role  of  Don  Jose.  Mme.  Sun- 
delius  this  time  was  Micaela,  with  Mr. 
de  Luca  as  Escamillo,  Mines.  Schaaf 
(replacing  Marion  Telva)  and  Tiffany, 
and  Mr.  Hasselmans  conducting. 

“Andrea  Chenier,”  the  evening  opera, 
gave-,  as  before,  a chance  for  some 
very  effective  singing  on  the  part  ot 
Mr.  Gigli,  Vith  Mr.  Damse  as  Gerard 
and  Mine.  Peralta  in  the  usual  Ponselle 
[part  of  Madeleine.  The  rest  of  the 
cast  was  substantially  as  before,  with 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducting.  i 


L 

NEW  ALL-AMERICAN 
ORCHESTRA  FORMED 

| The  organization  of  a.  new  orchestra, 
called  the  American  National  Orchestra,  i 
was  announced  yesterday  when  appli- 
cation for  Incorporation  was  made  at 
Albany.  The  first  concert.  It  was  an- 
nounced, will  take  place  at  Town  Hall 
on  April  8.  The  conductor  will  be  How- 
ard Barlow.  Mrs.  John  Burg  Russell 
is  Acting  Secretary  of  the  organization. 
The  signers  of  the  incorporation  appli- 
cation were  Paul  Hyde  Bonner,  Benja- 
min Price  and  Mrs.  Barlow.  The  new 
orchestra,  it  was  said,  will  give  only  a 
few  concerts  in  New  1 ork  and  will  visit 
places  seldom  reached  by  the  leading 
orchestras. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the 
new  orchestra.  Mrs.  Russell  said,  is  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  American-born  musicians. 
They  find  it  difficult,  she  said,  to  find 
places  with  other  hading  symphonies.' 

° The  American  National  Orchestra." 
Mrs.  Russell  explained.  " owes  its  ori- 
gin to  a group  of  people  prominent  in 
artistic,  and  social  circles,,  who  seek  to 
culminate  the  effort  of  many  ycais  to 
establish  a true  national  orchestra,  simi- 
lar to  European  organizations  of  the 
same  type,  as  the  best  method  of  pror 
moting  the  interests  of  American  mush 
clans,  of  giving  proper  hearing  to 
American  compositions  and  of  providing 
an  outlet  and  opportunity  to  develop  the 
genius  of  American  musicians. 

This  orchestra  is  pledged  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  path  to  great  international 
art  is  through  great  national  art.  The 
I committee  wishes  it  most  particularly 
understood  that  this  now  organization 
I does  not  represent  an  endeavor  to  add 
I another  to  the  list  of  New  York  orches- 
Itras,  but  that  it  is  a national  institution 
for  all  America  in  the  fullest  sense. 
The  players  who  constitute  the  present 
personnel  represent  many  States.  The 
gjeat  majority  of  the  concerts  will  be 
n outside  New  York  so  as  to  give 
1 the  people  all  over  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  hear  their  own  national 

1 ^Mrs^luissell  said  that  funds  have  been 
provided  for  the  first  concert  and  for 
I a sufficient  number  of  rehearsals.  The 
[Town  Hall  concert  probably  will  be  the 
only  one  in  New  York  before  next  Fall. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  a national  tour 
next  Fall-  On  every  program  will  ap- 
pear at  least  one  composition  by  an 
, Amer'ean-born  composer.  Mrs.  Russell 
said  that  Mr.  Barlow  will  consider  all 
new  manuscripts  of  native-born  com- 
posers. The  first  rehearsal  took  place 
In  the  presence  of  the  sponsors  at  Rum- 
ford  Hall  on  March  9.  The  business 
office  lias  -been  established  at  i East 
Forty-second  Street.  Lewis  M.  Isaacs 
of  52  William  Street  is  counsel. 


Menus  Menth  in  Recital 

1 Hernia  Month,  who  was  henrd  here 
two  yonrs  ago,  again  gave  a piano  re- j 
citnl  yesterday  afternoon  at  Town  Hall.  I 
Diroctnoaii  characterized  her  playing, 
'well  supported  by  a technical  sufficiency 
which  thin  young  woman  seemingly 
I adapted  to  any  mood. 

At  times  her  style  npproached  the 
florid,  hut  even  so  sho  did  not  lose 
J sight  of  the  musical  design  and  con-  j 
' tent.  She  demonstrated  that  she  i 
could  summon  power  nt.  need  of  it  or 
play  with  the  finest  tracing  of  delicacy,  i 
This  might  have  seemed  overempha- 
sized  hud  she  been  leas  Bccuro  in  her  , 
technical  equipment. 

The  lengtny  program  was  augmented 
| by  encores  and  offered  no  outstanding 
novel  features.  Scarlatti,  Brahms, 

[]  Ccuperin  and  Godowsky  numbers  made 
I up  the  first  group,  followed  by  Liszt, 

! Brahms  and  three  Debussy  numbers. 

I Dohnnnyi’s  Rhapsody,  Op.  11,  No.  3,1 
(the  Children's  Frolic  by  Moussorgsky 
j and  the  Gounod-Liszt  Faust  Waltz  were 
I in  the  last. 

Miss  Mer.th  was  heard  by  a moderate- 
ly large  audience,  enthusiastic  in  ap- 
plauding. 


I’aulist  Choristers  Heard 

j There  was  activity  in  each  of  the 
' i hree  concert  halls  in  the  evening. 

The  Paulist  Choristers,  under  Father  . 
Finn,  gave  the  first  of  three  Town  Hall 
concerts  for  a large  audience,  with 
program  half  religious  and  half  sec- fOj 
ular,  the  latter  half  with  a certain  ref- 
erence to  St.  Patrick's  Day.  They 
began  with  the  sixteenth  century  church 
tnuzic,  with  short  numbers  by  Thomas  a 
{Victoria,  William  Byrd  and  Palestrina, 
followed  by  two  Franck  numbers.  “Avo  ’j 
Maria”  and  “Penis  Angelirus,”  and  ’ 
Bach’s  “All  Breathing  Life.” 

In  general,  th-ir  singing  showed  vj 
evidences  of  training  and  skill  in  yjL 
execution,  ability  to  unravel  the  com-  9 I 
plexities  of  the  not  simple  music  to 
the  edification  of  their  hearers,  j| 
though  there  seemed  an  affection  for  ' 
sudden  crescendos  and  rather  violent), 
contrasts.  The  higher  voices  some-  jj’ 
times  seemed  overbalanced  by  the  jil 
lower.  Jack  Huber,  the  boy  soprano  Jj 

soloist  in  “Panis  Angelicus”  and  secu- [’ll 
lar  numbers,  had  a voice  of  agreeable  I 
quality,  though  rather  small  in  volume,  | 
w-hile  older  soloists  appeared  in  later 
numbers,  including  La  Forge’s  “Flan- 
ders Requiem”  and  several  Irish  songs.  . 

Two  Russian  musicians  appeared  at 
Carnegie  Hall  under  the  auspices  of]  | 
the  “Ort,”  or  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Trades  and  Agriculture 
Among  the  Jews.  Anna  Meitschik,  the 
deep-voiced  contralto,  once  with  the 
Metropolitan  and  heard  here  earlier  in 
the  seasqn,  sang  arias  from  operas  by 
Glinka,  Moussorgsky  and  Seroff,  Rus- 
sian songs  and  Schubert  Lieder. 

Michael  Press,  violinist,  making,  it 
w-as  said,  his  first  appearance  here, 
showed  a thorough  command  of  tech- 
nique. though  some  drouth  of  tone,  in 
the  “Devil’s  Trill”  sonata,  but  was  at 
his  best  in  the  Tschaikowsky  concerto. 
Here  his  tone  was  smooth,  remaining 
so  through  fireworks,  while  his  playing 
gav~  the  concerto  expression  but  not 
sentimentality. 

The  benefit  concert  for  the  Blind 
Men's  Improvement  Club  of  New  York, 
held  at  Aeolian  Hali,  brought  out  two 
blind  musicians,  Abraham  Haitow- 
itsch,  a violinist,  w-ho  made  a credit- 
able showing  earlier  this  season,  and 
Carl  Mathies,  pianist,  who  opened  his 
program  with  Chopin  numbers.  Oth- 
, ers  taking  part  were  Della  Baker,  so- 
pra no,  and  Byron  Hudson,  tenor. 
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Philharmonic  Pla 


Program 


Includes  ‘Night 
‘Symphony  ol 


By  3V.  .1.  HENDERSON. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  whicl 
keeps  accuitito  statistics,  gave  Its ! 
l,7G3d  concert  yesterday  afternoon  ir 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  U&| 
dismayed  by  the  daily  incorporation  ol  j 
new  orchestras  this  ancient  body  pro-1 
ceeds  calmly  on  Its  way,  ministering| 
to  inlnds  fatigued  and  offering  cups  of 
happiness  to  the  depressed.  The  pro- 
gram which  Willem  Mengielberg  hadl 
prepared  for  the  audience  of  yester-1 
day  afternoon  had  variety  and  eon-j 
trast  enough  to  satisfy  almost  every  ] 
taste. 

The  entertainment  began  on  tbrJ 
heights.  The  first  number  was  Mous  - 
sorgsky’s  “A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain.’ 
Tlio  program  notes  did  not  inform  tht 
hearer  whether  the  eminence  referred 
to  was  the  one  in  Vermont  or  the  othe 
In  New  Hampshire,  or  any  one  of 
score  others  in  many  States  and  fo 
elgn  lands.  It  did  not  matter.  No  on  j 
needed  even  one  of  Mr.  Cohan’s  sevej 
keys  to  unlock  this  bald  pate.  Th 


ALDRICH. 


MUSIC  BY  RADIO  TO  PARIS. 


I music  was  easy  to  absorb,  and  having  j 
been  told  that  it  referred  to  a.  bald  , 
headed  mountain,  one  could  at  times 
! feel  the  naked  rocks  beneath  his  feet. 

1 After  this  came  still  more  heights,  | 
two  movements  from  Lazar  Samlnsky  a i 
) -Symphony  of  the  Summits,'  opus  10, 
conducted  by  the  composer  and  hoard 
for  the.  first  time  in  this  country  Only 
practiced  commuters  are  fully  informed 
as  to  how  many  Summits  there  are. 
j 411  the  world  knows  about  the  various 
Oranges,  but  Summit  and  its  sistere 
| have  been  less  advertised.  Of  course  I 
there  was  nothing  in  the  program  notes 
to  suggest  that  this  composition  dealt  | 
with  such  towering  peaks  as  Eagle 
Rock  but  there  was  something  In  the 
Sc  which  irresistibly  impelled  one; 
toward  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not 
refer  to  the  same  kind  of  dome  that 
’ Moussorgsky  sang  In  the  previous  num- 
hex  \nd  conviction  came  clearly,  to 
B that  even  though  Mr.  Samlnsky  i 

' hymned  the  humble  and  well  wooded  | 
foothills,  he  found  it  muoh  harder  work 
to  ascend  them  than  Moussorgsky  did  j 

to  climb  his  bald  mountain.  i 

After  the  excursion  Into  the  remote  . 
altitudes  the  audience  was  invited  to  , 
repose  for  a time  amid  the  pleasures 
of  Tschaikowsky's  serenade  for  string 
orchestra,  opus  48.  Next  Alexander 
Siloti  performed  Liszt’s  arrangement  of 
Schubert's  "Wanderer”  fantasia  with 
orchestra.  The  wanderer  may  toe 
been  up  some  of  the  mountains,  but  he 
=eemed  to  have  been  more  refreshed  by 
the  experience  than  the  composers.  At 
any  rate  he  sang  out  his  feelings  In 
lovely  melody  and  spontaneous  beauty. 
Mr  Siloti,  of  course,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. The  concert  terminated  with 
the  oft  repeated  “Les  Preludes  of 
Liszt. 

Miss  Carmela  Ponselle,  a sister  of  i 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

At  the  concert  of  the  rhilharm 
Society,  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Mc-n- 
gelbcrg  brought  forward,  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  a symphony  by  Lazare 
Samlnsky,  a Russian  composer,  now 
resident  in  New  York.  Mr.  Saminsky  Is 
known  by  some  choruses  for  womens 
voices  performed  last  season  by  the 
I Fi -lends  of  Music.  This  symphony  is  en- 
titled " symphony  of  the  Summits,  and 


Marcel  Dupre’s  Philadelphia  Or- 
gan Program  Broadcast. 

An  unusual  feat  of  both  musical  and 
radio  Interest  was  performed  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  Wanamaker  Audi- 
torium in  Philadelphia.  Marcel  Dupre, 
young  musician  whose  work  as  organist 
of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral-  has  brought 
eulogies  from  the  pens  at  critics  of  two 
continents,  played  a program  on  the 
Philadelphia  organ — the  largest  organ 
in  the  world — which  was  successfully 


is  the  SCCUilu  v v/i  u,  wj  . 

trilogy,  the  others  being  the  “ Symphony 
of  the  Great  Rivers,”  and  the  ' Sym- 
phony  of  the  Seas.”  Mr.  Mengelber„ 
plaved  it  with  his  own  orchestra  in 
Amsterdam  early  this  season,  tester 
day  Mr.  Saminsky  conducted  it  him 

‘"it 'is  in  two  sections,  a slow  introduc- 
tion and  an  allegro.  There  is  the  utili- 
zation of  a common  theme  in  both,  as 
modern  composers  are  fond  of  aoin?. 

This  theme  is  well  defined  and  chaiac- 
teristic;  and  indeed  Mr.  Saminsky  13  ii  , 
not  one  of  the  moderns  whose  themes  | drome 
arc  of  the  sort  that  elude  the  listener  f Band, 
and  say  nothing  whatever.  Nor  is  he  - - 
one  of  those  who  breed  dissonance  and 
find  inspiration  in  wounding  the  ear. 

But  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  his 
thoughts  are  as  lofty  as  his  title,  that 
he  transports  his  listeners  to  any  ele- 


STp art  of  a™  mphonlc  broadcast  to  listeners  in  Paris. 


M.  Dupre  will  play  a farewell  recital 
In  the  New  York  Wanamaker  Audi- 
torium this  afternoon,  bringing  to  a 
close  an  American  tour  of  ninety-six  en- 
gagements. 


Egan  Sings  With  69th  Regt.  Band. 

Holiday  spirit  of  the  week-end  St. 
Patrick's  Day  celebration  marked  last  ; 
I''  night’s  popular  concert  at  the  Ilippo- 
by  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  I 
Thomas  Egan  sang  Irish  bal- 
lads,  as  well  as  a tenor  air  from  Mas-! 
cagni's  “ Cavallierta  Rusticana.”  The 
bandp  layed  an  arrangement  from  | 
annbunced  as  an  Iris 


— Murgheis.”  annbunced  as  an 

e transports  his  listeners  to  any  prand  opera,  by  O'Brien  Butler,  and 
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cape,  in  many  pages,  dullness.  There 
was  polite  applause  for  the  composer. 

The  program  began  with  Moussorg 
sky's  “ Night  on  Bald  Mountain,  heard 
not  long  ago  in  New  York  and  seeming 
again  a more  or  less  tedious  reitera- 
tion of  the  orchestral  formulas  for 
witches  and  their  dark  doings,  their 
chief  Interest  1 this  work  being  that 
they  a re  Russi  witches  and  so  pi  o- 
claimed  by  the  H Tssian  cast  oC  soine  of 
the  themes.  The  other  orchestral  num; 
bers  were  Tscliaikowsky's  ” Serenade 
for  string  orchestra,  in  which  that  sec- 
tion of  the  band  displayed  f exibility 


; — — — tlon  ot  tlie  Danu  \V r“ 

Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  of  tlie  Metropoli-  i and  a tone  of  richness  and  nobll.ty.  * tr 
tan  Opera  House,  gave  her  ^st  sopg  ; MengOberg  |nd 

recital  In  this  city  at  Town  Hall  last  power  of  the  grave  introduction,  the 
evening.  Her  program  embraced  Buch!  Hghtness.'  ^nt^^"^errin7ent0of  the 
operatic  airs  as  tlie  entrance  number!  Ru3si'an  fjnPaie;  and  throughout  there 
of  Urlain  in  "Les  Huguenots,”  the  air 


Alps  " for  solo  cornet. 

CARMELA  PONSELLE  SINGS. } 

Opera  Star’s  Sister  Warmly  Greeted 
at  Her  Concert  Debut. 

Carmela  Ponselle.  sister  of  the  opera 
star,  was  greeted,  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  Town  Hall  at  her  formal  d6but 
concert  here  last  evening,  an  audience 
that  plainly  had  something  to  say  on 
its  own  account  and  said  it  with  flow- 
ers For  this  d6but,  by  report,  had  long 
been  delayed  while  the  elder  girl  sang 
in  vaudeville  to  earn  the  money  that 
had  started  Rose  Ponselle  on  a triumph- 
ant career.  The  American  spirit  of  fa- 


of  Poliaena  from  Handel’s  “Radamisto 
and  ‘‘O  don  fatale’  from  “Don  Carlos,” 
as  well  as  songs  by  various  composers. 
She  was  heard  by  a large  audience, 
much  applauded  and  honored  with  the 
customary  "floral  offerings." 

Miss  Ponselle  has  an  excellent  mezzo 
soprano  voice  which  in  her  first  num- 
ber seemed  to  be  exceptionally  well 
placed  in  spite  of  bad  clavicular 
breathing.  But  before  the  third  num- 
ber the  displacement  of  tones  had  be- 
gun and  the  faulty  breathing  showed; 
its  results  in  badly  broken  phrasing.  I 
j The  singer  revealed  original  ideas 
! about  style,  ideas  perhaps  more  suited  j 
I to  other  stages  than  those  of  recital 
halls.  Her  Italian  diction  was  good, 
but  in  English  she  was  not  brilliantly 
successful. 


was'aVlnely  wrought  plasticity  of  phrase  p"ay’was  Bu  for  giving  the  less-known 

that  is  one  of  Mr.  Mengelberg  s most  . fu)1  an(j  falr  hearing, 

characteristic  achievements.  The  same  Dramatic  to  her  fingertips.  C armela 

sort  of  thing  he  gets  in  Liszt  s Pre-  Fonselle  could  not  resist  a pair  of  op<  r 
bides!”  witlf  which  the  cancer t closed pieces.  the  page  s air  in  fugue-  : 
and  which  he  has  made  one  of  lus  battle  nots  ..  and  the  familiar  _ O Don  ( 

h Alexander  Silotl  was  the  soloist,  and  ter^especiafly.  she  sang  with  good  Ital-  j 
gave  a powerful  interpretation  of  Liszt  s . style,  and  a mellow,  sympathetic  tone 
franscriptlon  of  Schubert's  " The  M an-  » mi<Jdle  register.  A few  traces  of  more  j 
derer  '"  fantasy.  The  piece  in  the  orlg-  careiess  singing  days  may  hate  ap-  , 
inal  form  is  suggestive  of  orchestral  oeared.  but  there  was  evident  study  in 


uercr  lanvw  The  piece  in  the  orlg-  ^ - --  , 

inal  form  is  suggestive  of  orchestral  pearod  but  there  was,  evident  study  bj 
color  and  it  inevitably  appealed  to  the  „jrs  of  Handel  aqd  Paisiello.  a Erpup  of 
great  transcriber  for  the  addition  of  Frenj{,  lyrics  and  songs  In  English  by 
orchestral  colo.c  But  Liszt's  ee  lng  or  and  Campbell  T pton.  Mauri» 


„ _ - Silberta  and  Campbell  Tipton.  Alaurice 

that  color  failed  him  in  certain  pas-  Frank  assisted  at  the  piano  and  Joser 
saces  of  “ The  Wanderer  fantasy,  Q0ijWater  in  violin  solos, 
where  the  orchestral  additions , seem  to 


acid'Tittle'or' nothing;  and  indeed,  ooca- 
sionalVy,  to  cheapen.  Mr  Siloti  was 
several  times  recalled  to  acknowledge 
the  applause  which  his  playing  well  de- 
served. 


'SPALDING  GIVES  RECITAL. 


| CONCERT  FOR  FRENCH.  SCHOOL. 

The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Waiter  Damrosch  conductor,  with  tlie 
assistance  of  Miss  Lucrezia  Bori  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  Reinald  W er- 
I renrath,  barytone,  gave  a special  con- 
j cert  for  the  benefit  of  the  -School  of 
Music  of  Rheims,  France,  yesterday 
i afternoon  In  Jolson’s  Fifty-ninth  Street 
Theater.  The  concert  was  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  Musicians  in  France. 

The  orchestr"’  numbers  were  Lalo  s 
overture  "Le  Roi  d’Ys”  ; the  a andante 
from  Tschaikovsky’s  fifth  symphony; 
the  “Dance  of  the  Old  Ladies"  from 
Casella’s  suite  “T*e  Couvent  Sur  1 Eau  , \ 

] Debussy's  “L/Apres  Midi  d XJn  Faune 
I and  the  "Rakoczy”  march  from  Berlioz  s 
"Damnation  of  Faust.” 

Miss  Bori  sang  the  air  ”Un  Bel  di 
Vcdremo”  from  “Madarua  Butterfly”  and 
a group  of  songs  including  Debussy  s 
"Mandoline.”  Mr.  TVerrenrath  gave  the 
"Vision  Fugitive”  air  from  Massenet  s 
"Herodiade"  and  Mr.  Damrosch’s  bal- 
1 lade  “Danny  Deever.”  Mr.  Damrosch 
played  the  accompaniments  to  the  songs. 

The  concert  was  delightful  and  the 
cheerful  surroundings  and  fine  acous- 
tics of  the  auditorium  added  no  little  £d 
the  enjoyment  of  the  audience.  < 

In  the  middle  of  the  program  Mr. 
Damrosch  made  a speech,  thanking  tue  . 
singers  who  gave  their  services  He 
.aid  the  orchestra  was  contributed 
through  Henry  H.  Flagler’s  generosity. 
He  spoke  of  the  work  being  done  at  the 
Rheims  Music  School  and  of  its  finan- 
cial needs.  The  school  costs  $3,500 
yearly  and  the  committee  hoped  the 
* concert  would  earn  $3,500,  so  they 
would  have  to  raise  but  $1,000  more.  Mr. 
Damrosch  asked  that  those  who  felt  in-  i 
cllned  to  give  would  send  contributions  . 

t to  him.  _ _ - j 

Max  Berman  Sings  Opera  Airs. 
Max  Berman,  tenor,  gave  a recital  in 
the  Carnegie  Chamber  Music  Hall  last  ! 
evening,  assisted  by  Mmc.  Zipero,  cola-  : 
tura  soprano,  and.  Michel  Hoffman,  vio-  ; 
linist.  The  program  consisted  for  the  t 
most  part  of  airs  fram  familiar  operas 
of  other  days,  Mr.  Berman's  selections  | 
btlng  from  " Favorita,”  " Ellsir  j 
d'Arnorc  ” and  ” Marta.” 


Thomas  Ends  Concert 
Career  to  Enter  Films  i 

| OHN  CHARLES  THOMAS,  the  :■ 
J noted  American  singer,  made  I 
his  last  appearance  on  the  con-  , 
cert  stage  at  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
day prior  to  entering  motion  pic-  ■ 

tures.  „ , , , 

Mr.  Thomas  has  cancelled  his 
concert  tour  and  will  not  be 
heard  in  a song  recital  until  he 
finishes  work  on  “Under  the  Red 
Robe,”  which  the  Cosmopolitan 
Corporation  is  picturizing  from 
the  famous  story  by  Stanley  wey- 
man.  „ .. 

In  “Under  the  Red  Robe,  the 
making  of  which  begins  to-day  at 
the  Tilford  Studio  on  West  Forty-  S3 


Violinist  Plays  Some  of  Own  Ar- 

' Albert  Spalding  gave  his  second  violin 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  His  program,  supported  by  Andre 
Benoist  at  the . piano,  contained  many 
choice  selections,  including  arrange- 
ments by  himself  of  Corelli's  “La 
Follia,”  Schubert’s  “Hark,  Hark,  the 
Lark!”  Chopin's  waltz  in  G-  major  £.nd 
AVeber's  Rondo  Brilliant.”  Other  num- 
bers were  a "Siciliano”  of  Veracinh  ar- 
ranged by  Salmon  ; Mozart’s  concert o m 

rAdCXu?BTrm^na^totVun^  Wurth' 7twC^  Thomas  will 
dance  No.  6,  transcribed  by  Joachim,  the  make  his  motion  pictuie  debut. 
Sminor  Spanish  dance  of  Granodos  a,s 
transerbied  by  Kreisler.  and  an  "Adagi- 
atto"’  .by  Bizet. 

Mr.  Spalding  was  in  excellent  form 
and  plaved  with  rare  tonal  beauty  and 
finish  of  nuance.  His  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  style  in  the  Corelli  music  were 
well  worthy  of  the  applause  the  number 
called  forth.  The  admirable  assistance 
given  Mr.  Spalding  in  his  rectlals. 
whether  in  ensemble  or  acompanlments, 
by  Mr.  Benoist  is  always  admirable. 

The  same  words  of  praise  can  be  em- 
phasized in  connection  -with  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's program  of  yesterday. 


lothirr  nnd  Itilo  Pfechl  were  the  ot 
artists  of  a most  remarkable  operatic 
concert.  Mr.  Bamboschek  conducted. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  was  singular  appropriate- 
ness in  the  fact  that  Alexander  Siloti  j 
chose  to  play  the  Schubert -Liszt  j 
"Wanderer”  fantasy  with  the  Phil-  i 
harmonic  Orchestra  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Metropolitan.  For  once, 
the  Wanderer  had  somewhere  to  gp, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Mengelberg  began 
the  afternoon  with  Moussorgsky’s  "A 
Night  on  Bald  Mountain.”  He  gave  it 
a finely  balanced  and  beautifully 
vivid  performance — almost  too  vivid, 

In  fact,  for  the  staid  file  of  well- 
nourished  dancers  that  hovered  in 
painted  immobility  above  the  orches- 
tra’s heads.  Oae  longed  for  some 
Boris  Anisfeld  scenery  and  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet  to  give  the  music  the-  set- 
ting it  deserved. 

The  number  that  followed  gave  the 
Wanderer  another  choice — Lazare 
Saminsky’s  "Symphony  of  the  Sum- 
mits” This  work,  which  is  Tn  two 
comparatively  brief  movements,  is 
the  second  of  a trilogy  embracing  the 
rivers,  the  mountains  and  the  seas. 
Samlnsky  wrote  it  In  1917,  in  Georgia 
(the  Russian  Georgia),  and  heard  It 
played  for  the  first  time  when  Mr. 
Mengelberg  conducted  it  in  Amster- 
dam last  November.  Yesterday’s  per- 
formance, which  he  conducted  him- 
self with  vigor  and  authority,  was  its 
first  American  hearing. 

There  is  no  definite  program  for  the 
music,  outside  of  a brief  motto-verse 
by  the  composer  that  precedes  the 
score,  but  one  imagines  the  broad, 
chanting  theme  that  the  strings  and 
brasses  announce  in  unison  at  the 
outset  is  intended  to  convey  the 
breadth  and  quiet  majesty  of  the  lofty 
heights.  This  theme  is  really  the 
kernel  of  the  work,  for  it  appears  in 
both  movements,  aided  by  a second 
theme  (heard  first  on  the  muted 
strings)  which  is  comparatively  su- 
bordinate. 

It  seemed  to  us  tlie  work  suffered 
somewhat  from  too  much  insistence 
upon  a single  mood.  Mountains  are 
high  and  lonely  places,  and  they 
windswept  an  cold.  But  if  they  are 
sometimes  buried  in  clouds,  they  arc 
often  very  close  to  the  sun,  too,  and 
there  are  small,  brave  flowers  upon 
them.  Mr.  Saminsky  conveys  the 
aloofness  and  austerity  of  the  sum- 
mits very  well,  but  conveys  it,  per- 
haps. without  sufficient  relief.  His 
austfrlty  verges  upon  asceticism— and 
even  a mountain  must  have  its  lighter 
side. 

An  audience  of  impressive  dimen- 
sions heard  and  applauded.  The  rest 
of  the  program  -comprised  Chaikov 
sky's  serenad'e  for  strings  and — for  d 
postlude — Liszt's  "Les  Preludes.” 


He  will  appear  in  the  leading  role 
of  Gil  de  Berault.  Alma  Rubens, 
who  recently  finished  work  with 
Lionel  Barrymore  in  "Enemies  of 
Women.”  will  impersonate  Renes. 
The  supporting  cast  will  include 
a number  of  prominent  players 
who  have  won  success  oj^  the 
stage  anl  screen. 

Aeel«in*cd. 


U ' 





IRISH  MUSIC  AT  CONCERT. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Band,  with 
Thomas  Egan,  tenor,  and  Ernest  S. 
Williams,  cometist,  gave  a concert  at 
the  Hippodrome  last  evening  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Music  Foundation. 
Mr.  Eagan  sang  the  Sicilian  from  “C&- 
valleria  Rusticana"  and  a group  of  Irish 
airs,  with  Herman  Newman  at  the  piano. 
Mr.  Williams  played  "Rose  of  the  Alps," 
by  Williams.  Clifford  E.  Rtdgely,  band- 
master, offered  Wallace's  overture  "Ma- 
ritana”  and  numbers  by  Grieg.  Zielvrer, 
his  own  composition,  "World's  War,' 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Father  Duffy, 
who  sat  In  a nearby  box,  and  numbers 
by  Tchaikovsky,  Sousa  and  others. 
There  were  also  selections  from  Mur- 
glters,"  a grand  opera  by  O’Brien  and 
‘Butler,  played  here  for  the  first  time. 
Mr  Rldgely  has  an  excellent  band  and 
the  assisting  artists  brought  much  ap- 
plause from  the  audience  for  all  con- 
c-erneo. 


Metropolitan  Artist* 

At 

rised  program  The 

the  big  audience  eonsequent- 
Shelp°rovedeto  be 

D" K*  tniendid  performance  resulted, 
really  pplcncua  l"  " j as  the  ciga- 

Joanne  Gordon  -Carmen" 

rette  K'r'  thp  most  colorful 

and  fmpa^nJ  displays  oMyrm  and 


Lotus  D'Angelo. 


John  Charles  Thomas  Kecitai 

Bravos  and  sustained  applause  rei 
sounded  in  Aeolian  Hall  jesterda 
afternoon  following  the  brightest  spot 
in  .John  Charles  Thomas’s  song  recita 
These  were  well  deserved,  for 
Thomas  sang  yesterday  as  he  has  neve 
sung  before,  at  least  in  previous  re 
citals  here,  using  his  glorious  voice  n 
a brilliant  and  distinguished  mannei 
Concertgoers  are  familiar  with  h« 
reputation  for  fine  vocal  quality,  * 
casilv  produced  tone  and  nexibiiit. 
which  permits  richly  colored  smgmi  i 
These  qualities  were  uniformly  in  eyi 
dence  yesterday,  with  an  assuranc 
which  bad  been,  a little  lacking  in  hi 
first  concert  recitals  after  leaving  th 
musical  comedy  stage.  . . 

His  program  numbers  were  ncm 
endowed  with  melody,  beautiful  song 
but  all  of  the  sentimental 
feature  probably  disappointing  to  i 
listeners,  no  matter  how  beauti 
they  were  sung.  Mr.  Thomas 
strayed  a bit  from  the  paths  of 
taste  in  singing  a cheaply  sentira 
number  as  an  encore  after  the 
Prahms  group.  „ „ . 

“Where'er  You  Walk,  of  Hand 
was  the  opening  song  of  the  progra 
then  in  old  Italian  two  melodious  nun 

bers,  then  the  Brahms  group  of  m 

short  songs.  The  French  group  « 
made  up  of  \ ictor  Sta^b  «ato 

Hour,”  two  brief  songs  ny  Rhone- «*■■« 
and  Piernd's  “Mignonne  and  T»| 

Girls  From  Cadiz.”  ■ ...  , 

Distinctly  tine  were  the  numbers 
English  which  closed  the  progi a'?r  j 
these.  Campbell-Tipton  s The  yjin 

of  Water”  was  beautifully 
Frank  F.  Tours,  who  wrote  a lo'c 
setting  for  Joyce  Kilmer’s  “JreP*' 


t«D 


^.t  the  Princess  Theater  Justin  - 
pyed  Lisst-Chopin  numbers  and  <\ 
isitions  of  his  own.  aided  in  two-pit-..- 
eces  by  Lily  Elie,  while  other  Elie 
mpositions  were  sung  by  Suzanne 
alLen.  contralto. 

W lU  2-‘J 

Bori  Sings  Violett 

^uri-Volpi  the  Alfredo 
Metroj: 


n.e  W.  JT.  henderson. 

'Thoro  is  nothing  amusing  in  Verdi1:? 
-a  rraviata,’’  and  opera  audiences 
hen  it  is  performed  usually  bear  in 
|n*I  the  words  of  Mark  Antony:  “If 
>u  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
("  • But  doubtless  last  evening 
mo  of  tht  merry  Jesters  declared 
at  when  Violetta  Valery  began  to 
ugh  it  was  no  wonder.  "What  would 
■u  expect  in  such  changeable  Weather 
wo  are  having?"  But  Violetta  did 
t overdo  the  cough.  She  was  im- 
rsonated  by  Miss  Lucrtgla  Bori,  who 
a most  charming  Violetta  and  acts': 


dm  nuVnVs  "fforcoror  Appren-  j 
lire  t,  4 ml  Josef  Lhovinne;  n.  pnssHcag-  | 
Hit  and  fugue,  themes,  Artur  iiodatizky. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Oi’ohontrs.  and  | 

I jeopold  Stokovskl,  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. 

Mr.  Dupre's  powers  as  nn  improvisor 
«n  well  ns  a general  performer  on  the  I 
organ  defy  any  adequate  description.  He  : 
Is  a master  In  both  fields.  Yesterday,  In  ; 
building  up  the  symphony,  do  displayed 
great  depth  and  beauty  of  conception,  a 
marvelously  rapid  and  fine  skill  in 
thematic  devetpoment.  while  teehnleally 
Ids  work  put  to  the  tost  the  elaborate 
resources  of  the  splendid  organ  whereon 
he  performed. 

He  prefaced  his  improvisation  by  play-  ) 
Ing  Bach's  passacaglia  in  C minor  and  S 
three  preludes  and  fugues  of  his  own 
in  B,  F minor  and  O minor. 

The  recital  brought  to  a*  close  Mr. 
Dupre’s  first  American  tour  of  ninety- 
six  engagements  In  addition  to  appear- 
ances with  tile  Boston  Symphony  and 
Philadelphia  orchestras.  In  a short 
speech,  Dr.  Russell  referred  to  .Mr. 
Dupre’s  program  given  last  Thursday 
evening  on  the  great  organ  in  the  Wai»- 
maker  Auditorium  In  Philadelphia.  Tills 
nrogram,  he  said,  successfully  broadcast 
by  radio  to  listeners  in  Paris,  marked, 
the  first  time  organ  playing  had  been 
heard  across  an  ocean.  He  also  said 
the  concert  had  linen  heard  in  Rouen, 
where  reside  t ho  parents  of  Mr.  Dupre. 
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till  and  judg- 


e role  with  mu<  !i 
*nt. 

[in  the  festal  first  scene  she  was  a 
lutlful  vision,  a little  bored  tjll 
fm/o  began  to  pique  her  curiosity, 
sn  alive  with  hectic  gayetry  and 
hating  bewitching  smiles.  Miss  Bori 
an  artist  in  costume,  and  her  first 
frock  was  a study  in  evening  dis- 
iy  in  the  40s.  She  indicated  clearly 
■ sorrow  of  the  woman  at  being, 
ced  to  part  from  her  lover  arid  the  j 
ipair  at  the  futile  reunion. 

3ut  Miss  Boii  was  not  vocally  in 
best  form.  It  must  bo  confessed 
ft  at  no  time  is  she  a brilliant  ox- 
icnt  of  florid  song,  but  she  has  hith- 
o disposed  ol’  the  cliflk  llties  in  the 


PIANIST  LAMOND  PLAYS. 

Aeolian  Hall  In  Seene  of  Two  im- 
portant Recitals. 

In  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
Frederic  T.amond,  pianist,  pleased  , a! 
considerable  audience  with  a well- 
played  program  which  included  pieces 
by  Brahms,  Btethoven.  Seriabine,  (.'bo-' 
pin.  Glazounoff.  I.iszt  and  other  classi- 
cists. In  the  evening  Violinist  Paul  Ber- 
nard offered  an  interesting  list  of  difti- 
cnit  numbers  by  Tartini.  Saint-Ssens. 
! Tschaikowsky.  Brahms,  Sarasatc,  Woe- 
1 ninwski  and  ofho-° 


talk. 

In  a comic  opera  this 
matter.  One  docs  not  hat 
in  people’s  existence  to 
funny.  But  tragedy  i--  el 
false;  and  in  “Fidelio"  we 
music  and  dialogue  mutually  destruc- 1 
five  in  their  effect,  so  that  there  was  I 
singing  and  playing  and  talking — but  I 
no  illusion,  no  drama. 

The  performance  was  uneven.  Mr.  I 
Kipnis  was  excellent  as  Rocco,  and  I 
Ed  it  ha  Fleischer  was  more  than  com- 
petent as  Marcel  lina;  but  neither 
lime.  Christine  Langcnan,  as  Leonora, 
nor  Theodor  Lattormann,  as  Plzarro. 
seemed  in  any  way  qualified  to  cope  I 
with  the  ' demands  of  the  music.  I 
Neither  of  the  two  last-named,  by  thel 
way,  was  down  on  the  program.  Most! 
of  the  audience  must  have  gone  away  I 
believing  that  Mine.  Langenhan  was! 
Mme.  Lorenz-Hoellischer  and  that  Mr.  I 
Lattermann  was  Mr.  Schorr.  Mr.  I 
Moerike  struggled  bravely  with  an  I 
orchestra  whose  mind  was  elsewhere  | 
I tVinn  upon  “Fidelio.” 

C k 2 / ‘ <7  1 3 

Paul  Bender  of 


At  Aeo.ian  Mali,  Frederic  Plxtii^ 
tho  young  American  pianist  who  was 
heard  here  last  season  and  ugaln  the 
early  part  of  this  one,  appeared  again 
In  recital,  with  Beethoven’s  sonata, 
Op.  57,  as  tho  mainstay  of  his  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Dixon,  whoso  technique  Is 
slightly  bettor  than  his  interpretative 
skill,  was  well  received  hy  a good- 
sized  house,  which  appreciated  es- 
pecially the  one  novelty  ho  presented. 
Tills  wa3  in  the  shape  of  two  preludes 
by  Marlon  Bauer,  Nos.  5 and  6 of 
Opus  15.  They  were  fresh  bits,  not 
too  long,  and  admirably  rendered. 


- / 


rhe  lt  Z ? l 3 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


“ LTAfrlcnnn  ■■  at  tho  Metropolitan. 

opor*  ln  <u  four  arts 

$ 

OptrrHouaey0rbeer-  At  the  **««*  «*« 

Don  Dlejro  v A da  mo  Dldur 

Ines  Ananlan 

Va«co  Da  Gama  ’ ", ■ -Quoena  Mario 

Don  Alvaro...  Beniamino  Gigli 

Neiusko  . ....Angelo  Bada 

Belike  Giuseppe  Danis© 

‘ - • Rosa  Ponsell© 


Jjrand  Inquisitor  J 


scene  with  more  certainty,  or  at 
st  a more  successful  use  of  expedi- 
■*»  than  she  did  last  ev  ening. . Jn 
later  scenes  where  it  was  all  plain 
tnt  she  succeeded  better. 

Ir.  Lauri-Volpi,  tho  Alfredo,  seemed 
o to  be  a.  little  below  bar  and  also 
times  a little  below  pitch.  But  for 
most  part  ho  sang  with  pleasure 
the  audience  and  received  almost 
much  applause  as  the  sopraLo.  Mr. 
Luca  was,  as  he  always  is,  a com- 
ent  Gcr/nont.  Tho  minor  parts 
c as  well  done  as  usual.  Mr.  Mo- 
zoni  conducted. 


IDELIO”  AT  THE  LEXINGTON. 

eethoven’s  ‘‘Fidelio”  was  given  for 
second  time  at  the  Lexington  last 
ning.  The  performance  was  in  most 
jects  a smooth  one,  but  it  rarely  rose  j 
icights.  of  sustained  interest.  There 
not  much  improvement  in  the  I 
en  dialbsiif-,  but  life  cooperation  be- 
;n  orchestra  and  singers  was  a 
livable  advance  over  Saturday’s  ncj^J 
nance.  The  part  of  Leonora  vvhs 
’l."5'  JIlnp-  -I-oreijz-IIoellischerv'N 
, ® .Ime.  Aisa  Alilsen’s  imiisposi- 

■ --he  sang  her  role  convincingly 
pite  of  som>-  harshness  of  (due.  The 
of  the  casi  remained  the  s.-uim,  win, 

'Cl  t Wutt  as  Flurctt.au,  KriecTerich 
on  as  Ptearto  and  Alexander  Kipnis 
^BoeeOj^Mr,  Moerike  conducted.-  \ 

m 


!-ipre  Performs 
fusical  Feat  on 
V anamakerOrgan 

obably  no  more  remarkable  or  bril- 


feat  of  its  kind  was  ever  before 
nplished  in  this  city  than  yester- 
afternoon  in  the  Wanamaker  Audi- 
m when  Marcel  Dupre,  organist  of 
! Bame.  Paris,  improvised  on  the 
i a symphony  in  four  movements 
hemes  submitted  by  seven  con- 
r sof  leading  American  orchestras 
one  distinguished  pianist.  Mr. 
e,  as  will  be  remembered,  had 
ed  a sensation  here  at  his  debut 
la  season  when  he  improvised  a four 
merit  symphony. 

terday  the  stage  was  decorated 
American  and  French  flags.  The 
nee  packed  the  auditorium.  The 
es  were  given  in  a sealed  envelope 
Dupre  by  Alexander  Russell  in 
resence.  of  the  audience.  M.  Dupre 
Jd  them  for  some  moments  and;"' 
s^terl  his  conclusions  to  Dr. 

II.  who  repeated  them  to  the 
nee. 

symphony  was  to  be  In  C minor, 
n four  parts  with  two  themes  for 
movement,  an  allegro,  themes  by  j. 
n;  Mengalborg  and  Henry  Hadley, 
iclor  and  associate  conductor, 
armonic;  an  adagio,  themes  4>y 
Foch,  City  Symphony  and  Rudolf 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra;  a . 
zo,  themes,  Willem  Van  Hoogstra-  i 
onductor-olect  Philharmonic  (theme 


FIDELIO. 

aHT.Vi)  TSTJ  /' 

One  of  the  favorite  amii/emenfs  of 
musical  commentutoi's  is/ explaining 
why  "Fidelio”  doesn’t  go.lso  it  is  only 
-afr,  therefore,  that  after  last  night’s 
performance  at  the  I,exington  Theatre 
by  the  German  Opera  Company  we 
contribute  our  own  special  and  ex- 
clusive explanation.  If  there  be  any 
sucli  thing  as  a consensus  of  critical 
opinion  regarding  “Fidelio,”  it  is  that 
the  poor  libretto  keeps  the  opera  from 
'achieving  the  success  it  deserves.  A 
minority  opinion  holds — a bit  diffi- 
dently— that  Beethoven’s  music  some- 
times lacks  stage  effectiveness. 

There  is  truth  in  both  assertions, 
probably,  although  neither  seems  ful- 
ly to  explain  the  'rarity  with  which 
‘Fidelio”  is  produced.  The  book  ,is 
fairly  incredible  and  not  very  inter- 
esting-, true  enough,  but  so  are  count- 
less others,  from  “II  Trovatore”  to 1 
‘Ernani”  and  "Guglielmo  Tell,”  that 
still  strut  the  boards.  It  seemed  to  us 
last  night  that  Beethoven’s  librettist 
was  getting  a good  deal  more  blame 
than  lie  would  have  drawn  had 
Beethoven’s  name  been  Rossini. 

For  we  must  confess  that  we  found 
the  "Leonore”  overture  No.  3,  the  best 
tiling  in  ^the  score.  There  iy  much 
beautiful  music  elsewhere  in  the 
opera,  but  too  much  of  it  comes  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  famous  chorus 
of  prisoners,  for  example,  while  it  is 
undeniably  fine  choral  music,  comes 
precisely  at  the  point  of  the  drama 
where  one  longs  for  action  rather 
j than  counterpoint.  What  wo  missed 
particularly  in  the  music  was  agility, 
the  faculty  of  turning  in  oneis  own 
length  that  distinguishes  the  born 
dramatic  composer. 

So  often  one  heard  Beethoven,  the 
symphonist,  doggedly  carrying  out  his 

Ihomatic  ideas  to  their— musically f 

logical  conclusion,  dotting  his  sequen- 
lial  i s and  crossing  his  recapitulatory 
t\s  where  a less  gifted  composer  but  a 
cleverer  showman  fvouid  have  adapted 
himself  more  docilely,  and  more  ef- 
fectively, to  the  pattern  of  the  dra- 
matic- action.  This  is  heresy,  we 
know,  but  we  can  only  apologize  and 
refer  the  reader  to  Patrick  Henry. 

The  form  of  the  opera,  however  | 
may  have  much  to  do  with  its  present 
day  ill-success.  No  one  minds  ! 
spoken  dialogue  with  the  musical  i 
numbers  in  a comic  opera;  but  the 
same  convention,  when  it  is  applied  1o 
a serious  or  tragic  story  is  hard  to  ac-  i 
cept.  Even  "Carmen,”  the  latest  sur-  i 
v.voi-  ..of  the  true  “opera  comique” 
form,  is  seldom  heard  to-day  without 
Massenet’s  recitatives  in  place  of 


•I.  HENDEBSOX. 

recitals  of  interesting 


By  W. 

^Two  song 

character  took  place  yesterday.  The 
important  one  of  the  two  was  that  of 
Paul  Bender  in  Carnegie  Hall  in  the 
evening.  The  tail  bass  barytone  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  had  al- 
ready been  heard  in  the  lieder  de- 
partment. His  lieder  evniengs  were 
famous  in  Germany  before  he  came 
here  and  his  first  local  recital  aroused 
much  interest,  ’ quite  a's  much  indeed 
by  what  it  achieved  as  by  what  it 
failed  to  achieve. 

Last  evening’s  recital  again  demon- 
strated that  in  song  interpretation, 
personality  and  intelligence  help  to 
compensate  for  certain  vocal  deficien- 
cies. Mr.  Bender’s  most  significant 
undertaking  was  Schumann’s  cycle 
Dichterliebe.”  Cycles  are  not  sung 
here  as  often  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
days  when  excitement  was  not  de- 
jmanded  by  audiences.  Miss  Gerhardt 
gave  us  Schubert’s  beautiful  ‘‘Win-’ 
terreise"  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
Mr,  Bender  should  sing  a cycle  before 
the  season  ended. 

The  time  for  critical  comment  on 
‘‘Dichterliebe’’  is  probably  past.  Its 
place  in  song  literature"  is  established. 
Its  appeal  is  perhaps  not  so  universal 
as  Teutonic  commentators  would  have 
us  believe.  Frenchmen  would  be 
likely  to  find  it  as  sentimental  as  Jean 
Christophe  found  German  songs  in 
general.  Italians  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood shun  its  deep  solemnities.  But  J 
when  every  song  is  interpreted  with  a I 
plan  so  sarefully  wrought  out  as  those  j 
of  Mr.  Bender  last  evening,  the  cycle  | 
holds  its  hearer  enchained. 

The  singer  showed  some  remarkabie  | 
technical  qualities  as  in  liis  extraordi- 
nary breath  management  in  "Die  Rose, 
di  Lilie,  die  Taube’’  and  his  admirable 
diction  throughout.  His  intonation  was 
not  "always  accurate,  nor  was' his  tone 
always  beautiful.  But  his  fine  intelli- 
gence and  his  deep  sincerity  com- 
manded his  audience.  The  most  im-' 
jpressive  interpretations  were  those  of 
“Hoer  ich  das  Liedchen  Klingen”  and 
“Am  leuchtenden  Sommermorgen.” 
Numbers  by  Handel,  Brahms.  Wolf, 
Griffes,  McDowell,  Brewer  and  Henry 
I F.  Gilbert  were  also  on  the  program.  I 
In  ‘‘Ruddier  than  a Cherry”  the  singer  ! 

| displayed  good  English  diction. 

In  the  afternoon  Miss  Doria  Fer-  I 
nanda,  control  to,  gave  a recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall.  Her  program  was  rather  ! 
monotonous  in  scheme,  but  permitted  ! 
a full  display  of  her  vocal  assets.  She  ! 
revealed  a pleasant  voice,  not  very  I 
well  placed,  and  no  small  amount  of 
intelligence  in  the  design  of  her  inter- 
pretations. A large  audince  applauded  I 
her  heartily. 
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Grand  Brahmin 

Anna 

An  Usher. . 


■ Leon  Rolhier 

An  Usher  W”,:.’ Marion  Telva 

An  Officer.  .’ Vincenjo  ReschisJlnn 

Conductor— Artur  lioieizky0  AUd‘“° 


“Fledermaus”  was  given  its  tasi 
performance  by  the  Wagnerian  com- 
pany last  night  at  tho  Lexington  The- 
atre, with  Miss  Roesdler,  Mr.  Boll- 
mann  and  the  remainder  of  the  fa- 
miliar cast.  Mr.  Schwarz  conducted 
the  spirited  Strauss  waltz  measures  t« 
the  noisy  satisfaction  of  a sizah’e 
house.  At  Carnegie  Hall,  Paul  Ben- 
Onern  Com- 


_,!?*  Metropolitan  Opera  Horn*  com- 
Pleted  its  schedule  of  new  productions 
ror  the  season  last  evening  when 

On.ver,teer’8  “ I/Afr,Ca)n'5  ” was  given. 
?h  'y (was’  thls  tine.  ” L’Afrlcana  ” ; 
the  Metropolitan's  rule  is  to  produce 
operas  In  the  language  In  which  they 
were  written-always.  unless  it  happens 
for  some  reason  or  other,  of  more  or  less 
importance,  to  be  more  convenient  to 
produce  them  in  some  other  language; 
then  they  are  produced  in  Italian.  And 
so  Meyerbeer's  opera,  the  work  of  a 
Berlin-born  German,  composed  for  the 
national  opera  of  France,  performed 
in  an  American  opera  house,  was  given 
in  Italian. 

Nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  please  many 
of  the  listeners.  It  was  a handsome, 
even  a sumptuous,  production,  in  which  1 
scenic  pictures,  costumes,  ballets  were 
presented  lavishly  and  with  imposing 
results.  Some  of  the  foremost  singers 
of  the  company  were  enlisted  in  the  per- 
formance; and  It  was  evident  that 
j though  it  comes  so  late  in  the  season.’ 

| the  management  had  counted  largely! 
i upon  ’’  L’Afrlcana”  as  one  of  its  orna- 
ments. 

There  was  an  enormous  audience, 
eagerly  interested  In  the  performance 
| and  manifesting  its  interest  on  all  proper 
occasions  and  some  not  so  proper.  At 
“L®  'all  of  the  curtain  on  each  act  the 
principals  were  repeatedly  called  out. 

If  the  evidence  of  the  first  performance 
may  be  taken  at  its  face  value,  it  is  one 
that  will  appeal  greatly  to  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  enliven  the  last  month 
of  the  season. 

It  must  be  said  that  Meyerbeer’s  opera 
has  never  been  popular  in  New  York 
and  in  recent  years  has  been  heard  in- 
frequently. It  had  two  performances  in 
j *-be  season  of  1906-7 ; and  one  perform- 
ance. and  only  one.  in  each  of  the  sea- 
sons of  1900-1,  1899-1900,  and  1898-99.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a reason 
for  this  ln  tlie  work  itself. 

To  begin  with,  its  libretto  reaches  al- 
most tlie  limit  of  the  preposterous.  In 
I I’i1 ®.  a bs u rd 1 1 y of  its  plot  and  the  stu- 
pidity of  some  of  its  characters.  Scribe 
the  most  fertile  librettist  of  France  in 
tlie  first  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  I 
could  not  satisfy  Meyerbeer  with  his  at- 
tempts at  the  subject,  and  after  mak- 1 
lng  innumerable  changes,  took  back  his 
i book  and  let  the  composer  have  ” Be 
[1  rophMe,”  which  he  finished  and  pro- 
ciuced.  Then  once  more  Meyerbeer  went 
u the  ,4frIcan  story,  made  many 
changes  himself  in  the  book  and  stlil 
more  in  his  own  music;  and  finally.! 
while  he  was  fussing  over  it.  died.  A 
! year  later,  1863,  ’’ L'Afrioalne  ” first 
saw  the  lignt. 

nr*ivet!  th0,  admlfccs  and  defenders  of  ' 
Meyerbeer  in  the  past  have  scant  words  I 
of  praise  for  ’ L’Africaine.”  According 
to  Clement,  tho  libretto  is  “ pitiful  ” as 
we  have  it;  ’’ what  must  it  have  been 
before  it  was  retouched  and  remade?  ” 
Others  have  found  It  ” absurd.”  its 
incidents  “preposterous,”  some  of  its  •’ 
characters  "unattractive.”  The  listener 
of  today  can  certainly  find  no  better 
words  for  It.  It  must  be  put  among  . 
the  operas  that  live  in  spite  of  their 
librettos. 

As  for  the  musio.  It  seems  on  the 
, whole  poor  enough  now.  though  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  give  it  a 
higher  place  than  that  of  ” Le  Pro- 
ph&te,”  which  was  ” revived  ” briefly  at' 
the  Metropolitan  a few  years  ago.  It 
has  still  all  the  earmarks  of  Mever- 
beer's  ’eclectic”  style;  a lack,  that  is 
to  say.  of  any  real  style,  a too  frequent 
deficiency  in  warmth  and  emotional 
(sincerity,  a lapse  more  than  occasional 
into  triviality,  bombast  and  bad  taste 
The  most  successful  thing  in  the  op- 
era. the  place  where  Meyerbeer  reached  ■; 
real  musical  beauty  and  expressiveness 
j Is  the  air  sung  by  Vasco  dl  Gama  in  the 
i fourth  act,  " O Faradlso.” 

There  are  airs  for  the  chief  charac-  rj 
ters  in  Judicious  distribution,  most  of 
which  leave  the  listener  of  the  present 
Psv  cold.  There  are  ensemble  pieces 

■ 


TndTho  JTiah  Priest  anl  Mr.  Pluncdn  "has  long  been  tlie  custom  at  the  Met-. 

as  Don  Pedro-  Arturo  Vigna  con  - I ,.0poman  Opera.  House  to  give  an  in- 

[for  various  .w.htnVtens^f  voices."  flie|  p"|!yCt’’T J'^bhc dicT ^respond '' novrity  and^revival,  from  which  the 

&nvTtatio?rM^Con^d  «o  view  «&.  caa  at  least  form  their 
reminding  of  "The  Minstrel  Boy.  tl  wonders  of  the  unknown  land  sub-  opinions  concerning  the 

though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose.  ^ the  librettist,  for  ‘ ’ mm 

tli0U Malabar  coast,  which  cli  Gama 
rhere  — •*  -*  “onnd- ideally  reached. 


'rhrrp  r\re  roiTit:  i-ayuuunip  ^ *,v  • ■ 

but  for  the  most  part  they  are  as  sound- 
ine  bras?  an  i tinkling  cymbals,  sjngular- 
i,  hollow.  There  are  Indian  ballets  and 
an  Indian  march  that  speak  volumes  of 
Meyerbeer’s  indifference  to  national 
character  and  coloring,  or  his  Ignorance 
of  them.  There  are  sumptuous  Mcyer- 
teerlan  pageants,  this  time  with  the 
sdded  exotic  interest  of  the  Indies . all 
the  material  for  glory-but  the  glory  is 

r,Forhthose  who  like  a substitute  for  It 
thH  production  of  ‘ Iv  Africa na  is ^ Jus 
the  thing.  For  it  is  splendidly  put  on. 
The  F<  cncs  are  notably  picturesQue.  ^ he 
council  chamber  In  the  first  act  Is  arch  - 
tccturalty  fine  and  pure  InTooi.  Thc 
orison— a dark  green  prison— In  wn  en 
Vasco  languishes  under  Selika  s cai^. 

Is  a gloomy  place.  But  the  triumph  of 
Mr  Urban’s  lngenuitj  and  sense  of  the 
archaic  and  picturesque  Is  the  sh  p ; a 
eolendid  galleon,  so  far  as  she  Is  shown. 
To  be  sure,  her  behavior  when  she 
runs  on  the  rock  and  the  wild  Indians 
board  her.  is  painfully  mechanical,  hut 
n0  ship  can  probably  meet  shipwreck  i, 
on  the  stage  In  any  mor-  convincing 
wav.  There  are  a magnificent  temple 
and  its  accessories  in  the  fourth  act, 
and  here  the  ballet  has  its  orgy,  at  the 


that  goes  with  tha^  sort  of  plot:  a| 
string  of  recitatives  and  melodies  f 


ij  IJllUUll-J  — o 

music,  leaving  only  the  actual  singing 
ant*.  playing  to  be  considered  at  the 
opening  performance. 

1 X)iere  Was  such  a dress  rehearsal  ot 
Musical  and  Pictorial  Spectacle.  | ,<L. Africaine”  last  Monday  morning:  j 
Whether  present  day  audiences  will  ibut  as  the  Metropolitan  management 
enjov  the  ingenious  combination  of  didn’t  bother  to  invite  The  VV orld  ie- 
music'al  and  pictorial  spectacle  which  Liewer  he  has  been  compelled  to  re- 
is  the  fibre  of  Meyerbeer’s  works  re-  ijyiew  the  opera  from  last  night  s per- 
niuins  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is  not  formanCe  alo^e.  He  must,  thereto  . 

essential  that  any  long  critical  essay  j confine  his  remarks  strictly  to  t 
be  written  about  “L’Africana.”  But.|portion  Qf  the  opera  which  he  was . 
one  thing  may  he  asserted  without]  able  to  see  and  hear  In  the  ume  ai 
. ....--  .....  ♦«*»♦  «e  jjj|  npw  uis  disposal.  ... 

Last  night’s  opera  was  called 
■•L’Africana”  and  was  sung  In  Ital- 
ian, in  accordance  with  the  Metro- 
politan’s long-standing  custom  of 
singing  operas  “in  tlie  language  in 


hesitation,  to  wit,  that  if  any  new 
composer  should  arrive  with  as  at- 
tractive on  exhibit  as  this  skilfully 
jointed  mechanism  of  operatic  puppets 
and  scenery  we  would  all  arise  and 
cheer  him  vociferously. 


ieer  nnn  voeueiuuaiy.  , singing  opemo 

••L’Africana”  is  dull  in  spots,  but  its  which  they  were  originally  written 
right  spots  are  bright  indeed.  The  _a  custom  that  makes  it,  of  course, 
rigli lest  of  all  musically  is  Vasco'.;  impossible  for  the  Metropolitan  com- 
pany to  sing  anything  m English 
except  when  there  is  a war  on 


end  here  tlie  ballet  tias  us 

right  time  of  the  evening,  according  to]  c hoi  us. 
Jockey  Club  standards : a riot  of  dusk  I — h ”n 
dancers  in  Oriental  costumes.  Tn© 
nance  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  the  rnuslc  is  as  nearly  un- 
Oriental  as  music  can  vreil  be.  but  it 
rives  them  their  rhythmic  opportunities. 

The.ro  is  then  r noble  and  poisonous- 
looking  manzanilla  tree  for  Selika  to 

d*The  cast  was  one  of  the  Metropolitan  s 
best.  Mr.  Gigli  sang  the  part  of 
Vasco  di  Gonna  beautifully,  and  looked 
the  part  Interestingly  and  with  dignity. 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  the  part  for 
Mr  Gigli.  It  makes  exacting  demands 
upon  his  voice  that  had  better  not  be 
made.  He  will  do  well  not  to  be 

Caruso's  successor,”  but  to  keep  his 
extremely  beautiful  voice  and  finished 
style  for  music  that  Is  best  adapted 

t0MlBs  Queena  Mario,  tlie  young  Amer- 
lean  linger,  had  the  most  important  op- 
portunity  tha*  has  yet  been  given  her 
at  the  Metropolitan  as  Ines : and  she 
seized  It  with  a fullness  of  competence 
and  skill  that  gratified  her  friends.  Her 
singing  of  the  romanza  at  the  beginning 
was  excellent  In  every  way,  and  so  it 
was  through  the  opera.  The  vo  co  is 
light ; It  has  the  grace  and  flexibility 
of  a light  voice,  together  with  agreeable 
quality,  and  much  finished  skill  In 
vocalism.  , _ - , . 

Mr.  Danise  presented  a dark  and  bale 
ful  portrait  of  Nelusko  admirably  sung, 
especially  his  minatory  song  aboard  the 
ship.  Miss  Ponselle  as  Selika  was 
powerful  and  robust,  physically  and 
vocallv  and  sang  the  music  In  wholly 
competent  style.  Mr.  Dldur  was  an  im- 
presslvo  figure  as  Don  Pedro,  singing 
and  acting  well.  And  Mr.  Rothier.  who 
can  be  a priest  of  any  religion  with 
equally  immense  dignity  and  conviction, 
served  last  evening  two  religions  with 
equal  fervor  and  always  with  admirable] 
vocal  skill. 

■‘L’Africana''  is  very  long;  Meyer- 
beer v.as  usually  long  when  he  under- 
took to  be  great.  ” Les  Huguenots' 
has  nowadays  to  be  shorn  of  Its  y/holc 
fifth  act-  “L’Africana’’  has  to  be; 
shorn  of  much  in  shorter  sections! 
through  the  work. Si  But  even  so  shorn.; 

It  lasts  long,  quite  the  three  hours  and 

l.  . 1 Jff  4 1...,*.  1 f L ^ 1 t mLI  a II  m I 1 nf  ' : 


air  generally  known  as  “O  Paradlso. 
But  Inez  t and  Selika  and  Nelusko  all 
have  opportunities,  and  as  lor  the 


who  could  have  equipped  it 
with  “Tu  die  la  terra  adora”  save  the 
wizard  of  the  Paris  Grand  Open 
The  topmost  ascent  of  Meyerbeer 
fancy  in  this  score  is  to  be  found 
the  fourth  act. 

The  old  wizard  (or  shall  we  say  jug- 
gler?) of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  had 
no  doctrines  to  promulgate  about  the 
union  of  the  arts  tributary  to  the 
drama,  but  when  he  wrote  this  act  he 
(cnew  what  lia  wished  and  how  to  get 
it.  Here  we  have  exotic  scenery  and 


ccept  wnen  uicic  -- 

The  story,  as  we  saw  it  and  heardj 

It,  went  as  follows: 

j — The  council  chamber  ot  tnc 
King  of  Portugal,  a huge  room,  done 
in  Mr.  Urban’s  most  imposing  and 
effective  style,  with  grey  stone  walls 
and  two  enormous  oil  paintings  on  the 
right  and  left.  Ines,  daughter  of  Dor 
Diego,  a member  of  the  council,  is  iri 
love  with  Vasco  Di  Gama,  but  is  told 
by  Don  Pedro,  President  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  whom  her  father  lias  betrothed! 
her,  that  Vasco  is  dead.  The  counci 
enters  in  state.  Vasco  Di  Gama  en 


which  exist -solely  fpr  their  own  sake, 
with  Yi^tuall£  no  relation.  In  mood 

or  tempo,  to  the  dramatic  action. 
Most  of  the  big  moments  are  done  in 
waltz  time.  In  general,  what  we 
heard  of  the  score  was  a little  more 
tuneful  than  ‘‘Guglielmo  Tell"  and. 
decidedly  less  3o  than  ‘‘II  Trovatore.” 
The  best  tune— the  only  one  we  can 
(still  remember  — starts  off  exactly 
! like  “The  Minstrel  Boy.”  There  is  a 
1 march,  too,  in  the  first  act  (we  found 
out  later  that  It  is  a prayer)  that  is 
almost  catchy. 

The  orchestration  is  surprisingly 
modern,  with  such  up-to-date  trap- 
pings as  English  horn,  bass  clarinet 
and  pianissimo  brass,  figuring  prom- 
inently. In  general,  the  scoring  fol- 
lowed the  mood  of  the  action  while  the 
actual  music  ignored  it,  with  rather 
bewildering  effect  at  times. 

The  audience  seemed  to  like  it,  and 
the  music  lovers  who  stand  upstairs 
at  the  right  of  the  proscenium  arch  I 
and  downstairs  at  its  left  were  simply  J 
beside  themselves  with  joy.  They  ap-  j 
plauded  nearly  all  the  singers  on  every  I 
possible  occasion — particularly  when 
they  could  interrupt  the  action  by  do-  | 
ing  so.  Oddly  enough,  they  were  ab- 
solutely  silent  when  Miss  Mario  had 
finished  her  aria  in  Act  I.t<but  the  rest  j 
of  the  audience  more  than  made  up 
for  the  omission. 

We  can’t  help  wondering  whether  it  | 
was  true  about  the  mancanilla  tiee. 
If  we  had  only  been  asked  to  tiiat  j 

dress  rehearsal!  _ . \ 


i na\  o ex  one  scenery  anu  enters  in  siaic.  — — 

costumes,  a dazzling  assembly  of  peo-  ters,  sole  survivor  ot  an  m-fa  e * ‘ 
pie  of  No  Man’s  Land  (dimly  identi-  I ploring  party,  and  produces 
fied  by  elephantine  decorations  in  the!  slaves,  Selika  and  Nelusko,  0 T 
architecture  and  melodious  invocations  that  he  has  actually  been  ° or  , 
of  Brahma  and  Siva).  , lands.  Vasco  wants  a ship.  ia 

A gorgeous  ballet  with  effective  j- may  explore  further.  The  J,a 

music,  a tenor  solo  of  the  richest  1 quisl tor.  who  is  eviden  y an ■ 
l|  operatic  quality  and  an  ensemble  that  j imperialist,  is  against  it. 
appeals  to  botli  eyo  and  ear  and  oven  him,  the  council  votes  agai 
enlivens  tlie  imagination,  furnish  an  j pedition,  and.  the  Grand  I q [ 

outlay  of  theatrical  treasures  of  un- 
usual worth.  The  scene  makes  an  ex- 
cellent contrast  ito  the  last 


one  in  I 

which  Selika,  abandoned  by  \asco.  I 
dies  under  a manzanilla  tree  of  aro- 
matic pain. 

Splendid  Production  of  the  Work. 

Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  lias  not  lost  a 
trick  In  bis  splendid  production  of  the 
old  work.  True  it  is . not  .sung  us  it 
vised  to  be  of  (fidTbut  an  impresario 
cannot  create  singers.  Mr.  Gigli  as 


we  have  noted  measures  up  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  role  and  the  scenery, 
costumes  and  stage  pictures  in  their 
totality  are  elaborate  and  impressive. 
Even  the  prison  in  which  Vasco  is 
confined  for  contempt  of  court  is  quite 
tt  lasts  long,  quite  the  three  hours  and;  us  beautiful  in  architectuial  ch.uactei 

r.  half  that  is  the  outside  limit  of  an  ;ls  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Grail  of  the 

evening’s  operatic  entertainment  U same-school.  The  Taj  Mahal  did  not 

perhaps  serve  as  the  model  for  the 
iHindu  temple,  but  there  is  something 
in  the  background  that  suggests  the 
temple  at  Buddha  Gaya, 

The  ship— but  the  scene  painted 
ship  upon  the  scene  painted  ocean  is 
the  bugbear  of  opera.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  ship,  though  one  ob- 
serving tlie  appurtenances  of  the  poop 
deck  wonders  how  the  craft  was 
steered. 


ary  w.  j:  jhih-x  iliac i-u.> 

The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Gia- 
omo  Meyerbeer  returned  amid  the 
blare  of  trumpets  and  tfle  screaming 
of  the  wry  necked  piccolo  to  the  stage 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  Out  of  the  golden  remote 
past  arose  a splendid  reincarnation  of 
Vasco  di  Gama,  hero  and  navigator, 
who  conquered  the  Cape  of  1 .ood  Hope 
long  before  the  Flying  Dutchman  was 
Invented.  Beniamino  Gigli  breathed 
.the  breath  of  life  once  more" into  the 
bold  mariner  of  1497  and  led  '‘L’Afri- 
cana,” the  last  opera  of  Meyerbeer  (the 
cork  he  did  not  live  to  hear)  to  a 
; riumph  approved  by  the  plaudits  not 
. only  of  the  professional  celebrhtors 
behind  the  rail,  but  of  the  amateurs 
In  lioiAs  and  stalls. 

Tlv  .opera,  like  Bruennhilde,  had  en- 
I joyed  a long  sleep  and  might  well  have 
echoed'  her  pointed  question,  “Who 
is  the  hero  that  awakened  me?”  Pri- 
' marily  It  was  that  distinguished  musi- 
[cnl  archaelogist,  Giulio  Gotti-Casazzu. 

,vho  rummages  in  the  tombs  of  dead 
--  composers  and  brings  fortli  jewels. 

Mr. 


Performance  Is  Effective. 

The  performance  of  the  opera  was 
generally  effective,  in  places  even 
brilliant,  and  at  all  times  apparently/ 
gratifying  to  the  audience.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  that  Mr.  Gigli  as 
the  one  historical  character  In  the 
opera  stood  out  as  th6  conspicuous 
figure.  Miss  Ttosa  Ponselle  as  Selika 
had  music  of  a type  somewhat  dif- 
. ferent  from  any  she  has  sung  atjUnf 
Metropolitan  and  was  burdened  with 
traditions  of  Miss  Minnie  HaAgk, 
Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann  and  Mine.  Lllliarr 
Nordiea. 


Meyerbeer’s  opera  “L’Africaine 
was  first  performed  in  Pails  in  1S65, 


P,ut  in  the  end  the  hero  was 
LAli,  who  not  only  looked  a gallant  ( wjtb  an  orjginal  French  text  by  Eu- 

and  poetic  figure,  but  sang  the.  music;  !.  _ ..  TI._  

of  his  part  with  brilliant  voice  and 


'style.  ’ Ho  indeed  made  the  illogical 
•land  at  timeri  ineffably  stupid  opera 
well  worth  while. 

The  opera  had  received  Us  last  pre- 
vious performance  at  the-  Metropolitan 
In  the  consulship  of  Conried  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1907.  The  principal  singers 
were  Mme.  Fremstad  as  Selika,  Milie. 
Kappold  as  Inez,  Mr.  Caruso  as  Vasco 
di  Gama,  Mr.  Stracciari  as  NclusRv, 
Mr.  Journet  as  tlie  Grand  Inquisitik 


gene  Scribe.  Its  last  performance 
here  was  at  the  Metropolitan  on  Feb. 
18,  1907,  with  a cast  that  included 
Caruso,  Marcel  Journet.  Pol  Flancon 
nd  Olive  Fremstad. 

Concerning  last  night's  revival,  this 
| reviewer  has  an  apology  to  offer  liis 
readers.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  a music  critic  to  hear  an  entire 
performance  of  a new  or  unfamiliar 
opera  and  write  his  review  the  same 
evening  in  time  to  have  it  appear  the 
following  morning.  Consequently  it 


him  arrested.  _ , 

^ct  ij — a prison:  cell;  gray  green 
walls  and  a thick  pillar,  very  good 
in  color  and  design.  -Vasco  lias  been 
imprisoned  with  his  two  slaves  Ne- 
lusko is  jealous  of  him.  Selika,  who 
loves  him,  tells  him  how  to  sail  from 
tlie  west  coast  of  Africa  to  reach  her 
country,  which  worships  Brahma 
dhe,  oddly  enough,  is  dressed  like 
Pocahontas,  while  Nelusko  wears  a 
blue  pinafore  and  a simple  featke 
over  the  right  ear.  Ines,  now  mar 
ried  to  Don  Pedro,  enters  with 
Vasco's  pardon,  and  Don  Pedro  e 
him  that  HE.  is  going  on  the  .. 

ing  voyage  in  liis  (Vascos)  P ’ 
Ensemble  number  - everybody  oer- 

come  with  mute  surprise  for  a dff 

ferent  reason,  with  two  high  C 
Vasco  and  Ines.  , cl„n 

Act  III— Booking  toward  the  stern 
of  Don  Pedro’s  galleon  Very  irnpos- 
ing,  but  probably  horribly  difficult  to 
steer,  as  there  are  two  masts,  just 
forward  of  the  wheel,  not  fifteen  feet 
apart  The  mariners  hold  a snort 
service  of  operatic  Player,  and 
Nelusko,  who  pobably  has  evil  de 
signs  upon  Don  Pedro,  sings  a legend. 
Great  applause  from  the  standees. 
Nelusko  takes  a bow.  Vasco,  who 
has  procured  a ship  of  his  own,  sails 
up  boards  the  ship. and  warns  Don 
Pedro  that  there  qre  savages  near. 
Scorn  of  Don  Pedro — ‘‘Bind  him  fast 
unto  the  mainmast.”  The  sky 
darkens,  lightning  flashes,  the  sails 
and  the  poop  deck  fall  down— red  fire, 
steam — and  a band  of  North  American 
Indians  board  the  ship. 

■\Ve  had  to  leave  just  then,  so  we 
don't  know-  how  it  all  came  out.  There 
was  a rumor  that  the  next  scene  was 
in  India,  that  Don  . Pedro  had  been 
killed,  that  Vasco  sailed  away  with  j 
Ines.  and  that  Poca— that  is,  Selika, 
who  was  really  queen  of  the  place- 
poisoned  herself  by  sitting  under  a 
-mancanilla  tree.  But  you  know  what 
rutnors  arc* 

MrxSigli  sang  beautifully,  looked 
well,  and  acted  with  sincerity  and 
surprising  effectiveness.  Miss  Mario, 
with  her  first  important  part  to 
create,  turned  a conventional  swoon- 
ing operatic  heroine  into  a real  and 
utterly  charming  person  and  sang  as 
well  as  she  looked.  Miss  Ponselle 
gave  of  her  glorious  voice  generously, 
and  acted  the  doubly  Indian  queen 
with  an  added  touch  of  the  Egyptian 
I in  her  gestures.  Mr.  Danise  earned 
the  applause -for  his  legend  rightfully 
but  displayed  a disquieting  tendency 
i toward  a tremolo  in  his  upper  tones. 

I Mr  Ananlan  was  good  to  hear  as  Don 
j pie>go.  He  should  have  had  more  to 

The  music  is  tlie  sort  of  music 


! do. 


At  the  Lrx!nrton  D)e|are  Der  j^’a  j 
£oUWrte??*SSns  In  German,  with  Eduard 

Moericke  conducting. 

THE  CAST.  . , . 

, ...Benno  Ziegler 

■ Ottokar  Desidar  ZadorL 

lxuno  .‘.’.Meta  Selnemyer|J 

Agathe  7.7...  Editha  Fleischer 

Aennchen  Robert  Hutt  I 

Max  Harry  Stcier 

Kllean  Braun  I 

Samiel  

Carl  Weber’s  musical  comedy-  H 
melodrama,  revealed  to  the  present 
decade  for  the  first  time  last  night 
at  the  Lexington,  lias  much  ln 
mon  with  ‘‘William  Tell.”  Abetted 
by  that  worthy  labor,  it  helps  re\eal 
how  our  ancestors  spent  a pleasant 
evening.  If  they  did  not  care  to  hear 
something  like  “Tell”  or  Freisch- 
uetz”  they  could  stay  home  and  reed 
“Kenilworth.”  Amusement  came 
with  difficulty  those  days! 

“Freischuetz,”  as  any  one  s gieat 
grandfather  might  tell  one,  is  about 
the  young  Max  who  is  a poor  shot, 
hut  succeeds  with  Satanic  aid,  and 
coming  off  victor,  wins  the  fair 
Agatha  and  abandons  questionaale 
company  by  way  of  reformation  -It 
is  another  of  those  religues  where 
song  and  conversation  alternate  wuli 
startling  effect  on  the  hearer. 

Robert  Hutt  was  Max.  singing  as  if 
most  of  the  score  were  too  high  for 
him.  He  seemed  strained  and  tigl  T- 
throated  most  of  the  time.  Meta 
Seinemyer,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duced some  beautiful  singing,  full  and 
clear  winning  prolonged  applanse 
especially  for  her,  “Leise,  Leise”  m 
the  second  act,  in  spite  of  an  exaspei  - 
ating  accompaniment  of  cracking 
steampipes  which  no  one  seemed  able 
to  hush.  She  acted  the  role,  however 
(what  there  was  to  it  to  act),  exactly 
as  she  acted  Senta.  but  that  may 
' have  been  because  both  damsels  found 
| virtue  thrir  only  virtue.  Edi™* 
Fleischer,  who  has  a good  soubrette 
voice  and  personalty,  was  more  active 
than  acting,  and  more  of  both  than 
singing.  Mr.  Lador  sang  Cuno.  a 
small  role,  but  one  made  memorab  . 
in  this  case  of  good  singing.  The  re- 
maining characters  were  adequate,  iX- 
cept  Mr.  Braun,  whose  Zamiel  was 
one  vast  roar. 

The  performance  as  a whole  wna 
spirited  and  spontaneous;  the  e"ser”" 
bie  might  have  been  considered  the 
stars  of  the  evening.  With 
ception  of  the  last  act,  in  the  VV  olf  s 
Den  ” the  settings  were  liasti  and 
nondescript  and  In  style  much  after 
the  school  of  the  recent  VV  i.bnm 
Tell.”  The  “Den”  however,  was 
truely  effective— grand  and  sombie, 
and  almost  horrific,  although  cue 
missed  the  flying  clouds  from  I] 
Wagnerian  performances  which  mu,ht 
have  scudded  across  a sickly  moon.^ 
The  orchestra,  sounded  better  than 
in  some  of  the  previous  productions, 
but  was  still  found  wanting  m one  o 
two  crises  for  the  horns  and  wood 
winds. 

“Freischuetz”  Is  an  opera  ‘7 
every  one  should  hear  once  for  b 
education.  Last  night  t'?erP  ',']' ^ 7 
reasons  why  any  one  should  hear  il 

twice. 


Rk 

ho  original  Gmmm  since  March  1 ' 
1910.  when  it  was  revived  at  the  Metro* 
olltnn  Opera  lleuse  \\  itlt  tlnJski  us 
.1  yatlw.  Alien  as  .1,  tniclim,  .ludlowker 
as  .if ax.  IJInss  as  Jfatpar  ant1  Hertz, 
[conducting.  i U)  March  31  Of  that  BU"1' 

I season  the  opera  hail  a second  pci- 
I forman ce  and  then  «;is  withdrawn. 

‘First  heard  In  New  York  In  lS>2o. 

I tour  years  after  We  her  favc  Ids  score 
|to  the  world,  the  opera's  history  her. 
consists  of  infrequent  and  scattered 
hearings.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  Ger- 
pnuny.  Tiic  cpcu  ©{)?«»■  “PP'  'U 

orause  of  Its  legend  to  Germans  alone, 
J’Der  Frelschuetz"  ever  remains  a per- 
nanent  and  well  loved  star  in  the  reper- 
toire Of  the  various  Germun  opera 
'iiouses. 

The  music.,  in  which  the  composer 
utleipated  In  certain  dramatic  usages 
his  great  successor  Wagner,  is  fraught 
Ivritii  so  much  beauty  of  form  anti 
]melody  that  it  Is  sure  to  please.  Bast 
night  the  leading  set  pieces  such  ns 
"Leise.  Leise,"  or  the  "Huuting  Song." 
land  again  the  overture,  so  familiar  from 
I Concert  hearing,  were  much  enjoyed. 

I wliih ■ t ie  picture  of  Wolfs  Glen,  where 
the  bullets  arc  moulded,  and  with  all 
I the  horrors  of  the  incantation  breaking 
loose,  served  for  some  rclishable  spec- 
| taeular  food. 

The  performance  as  a whole  seemed 
I to  give  genuino  ^delight  to  the  large 
audience.  The  spoken  dialogue  as  found 
In  the  original  form  was  used,  but  with 
no  great  measure  of  success  owing  to 
| ths  large  auditorium  and  the  fact  that 
I the  singers  were  only  fair  -elocution ists. 

Mme.  Meta  Seinemeyer  as  Affthe  gave 
I an  appropriate  1-yric  touch  to  her  sing- 
] Ing  aud  a becoming  gentleness  ‘to  her 
I acting.  Robert  Hutt  was  fairly  good 
I as  .1/ ax,  though  his  vocal  chords  were 
| not  always  relaxed.  Theodor  Luttermann 
bad  the  proper  quality  of  voice  for  the 
eeperato  character  of  Kaspar,  but  lie 
I was  otherwise  somewhat  heavy  in  his 
I part.  Some  minor  parts  were  taken  by 
ssrs.  Ziegler.  Zador  Kipnio  and 
Sraun.  Edltha  Fleischer  . was  ' the 
ennehen.  ' 

Eduard  Moerike  did  the  best  he  could 
, in  guiding  his  orchestra,  which  was  fre- 
I fluently  inclined  to  be  too  loud,  and 
I especially  in  tile  brass.  He  was  very  ] 
warmly  applauded  at  tlio  close  of  the 


ki  A *3  l } 

Sy  Deems  Taylor 


THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

_ 

I ednions TT 

Twhen  Mr.  Mengelberg  began  to 
fc“duct  the  Haydn  G major  sym- 
ljMiy  last  night  we  wondered  idly 
K*at  TIa  j'tin  himself  would  have 
ought  of  it  if  he  could  have  been 
!"  Carne^  Hail,  our  guess  Is  that 

rc7°«d  haVe  bCen  entranced;  for 
I F Fapa  Haydn  never  in  his  life- 
!.2d  £1S  ??phony  Played  witt 

solid.  beautHul  tone  that  camt 
flutes  Philharmonic  strings.  Thr..- 

(-xccnt7lB^\u&Ve  SOUnded  famMlar- 
in  eh6y  P'ayed  the  low 

reco^n-  ^ hG  WOuld  hardly  hav< 
TOeefr  ed  iast  night’s  oboes,  so  mud 
^eeter  and  smoother  in  tone  mus 

tie  htV<Lbeen  than  the  nwptn* 

InuAd  3’S  t0  which  he  ™ 

!*  course  Mr.  Mengelberg’s  violins 
not  havint  Tantag:0  °Ver  naytln’a  ir 

lace  m, £5  6ither  swords  oi 

cuffs.  We  have  not  seen  £ 

Shlho^°r  a bit  of  lace  among  thf 
- h lharmonic  string  section  for  rears 

gj’"»  th.  abolition  of 

aesthete sauds  \s  t0  be  deplored  on 
grounda’  it  must  be  ad- 
,b,““  <io“  ”*■“ 

^aydn  might  have  looked  a bit  wor- : 
the  Slow  movement,  for 

n rnTed„t0  °nB  °f  Haydn’s  friends 
lo  audience  that  Mr.  Mengelberg 

■Pms  DTa  IIUIe  m°re  “interpreta- 
mto  the  beautiful  slow  melody 

miittin  ' ' ?hrasing  14  with  such 
spatting  devoutness  that  it 
led  a bit  short-winded.  Other- 
lf  we  may  speak  for  Haydn,  he 
d have  been  delighted  with  the 
je  performance. 

'11  helm  Bachaus,  the  soloist  of  the 
>in«r,  Played  Mozart's  A major 
concerto  immediately  after- 
Putting  the  concerto  in  that 
!U’aT  P|ace  was  not  a partlcu- 
felicitous  piece  of  program- 
g’  for  a solid  hour  and  ten  min- 
or eighteenth  century  musical 
n.  even  if  ,t  was  that^f  Haydn 
•Mozart,  was  too  much-  The 
monotony  of  the  result  was 
■ a>l  the  fault  of  Mr.  BachaTs 
7®  a deIlghtful  performance! 
.ulonspiegel,”  which  begins  to 
one  of  the  season’s  hits, 


nded  tho  prfjgnim. 

It  oame  a rtew  work. 

Rtccardo  Pick- MungingalU,  a sym-' 
phonic  poem  for  piano  and  orchestra. 
Mr.  Bachaus  played  the  piano  part 
in  this  piece  ns  well,  which  Is 
founded  on  quotations  from  an  Ori- 
ental fairy  story. 

The  tale,  briefly,  concerns  a magi- 
cian, who,  being  asked  by  the  Sultana 
for  a demonstration  of  bis  powers,  'n- 
vokos  in  turn  a swarm  of  devils  and 
witches,  n dream-garden  full  of  elves, 
and  a troup  of  desert  goblins;  he  then 
vanishes,  laughing.  The  music  fol- 
lows this  program  literally,  but  not 
importantly.  Thoro  Is  a lot  of  trick 
orchestration,  such  as  any  good  tech- 
1 niclan  might  evolve  if  he  were  sud- 
denly requested  to  “do  some  goblins;’’, 
but  the  actual  musical  material  sound- 
ed commonplace  and  devoid  of  any  in- 
herent smartness  or  individuality.  The 
piece  is  effectively  written,  however, 
and  was  dazzlingly  playod,  so  that 
the  audience  rose  to  it  nobly. 

• • * 

It  was  coincidence,  of  course,  but 
there  was  moving  appropriateness  In 
the  fact  that  the  symphony  at  yester- 
day afternoon’s  New  York  Symphony 
concert  was  Dvorak's  "From  the  New 
World."  For  this  particular  work  is 
i;  timately  associated  with  the  mem- 
ory of  Henry  K.  Krehblel.  He  was; 
very  close  to  Dvorak  during  the  com- 
position. and  the  Bohemian  composer 
showed  him  the  score,  and  gave  him 
his  autographed  pencil  sketches  of  the 
principal  themes,  before  it  had  been 
heard  in  public. 

All  the  more  grateful,  therefore, 
was  the  fine  performance  Mr.  Dam- 
roscli  gave  the  work.  The  slow  move- 
ment in  particular  received  a reading 
of  such  touching  beauty  and  simplic- 
ity as  one  hopes  for,  but  seldom  hears. 
The  audience  could  not,  as  a body, 
have  been  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  event,  yet  they  seemed  to  sense 
something  extraordinary  about  the 
performance,  and  summoned  the  play- 
ers to  their  feet  with  grateful  p'ardits, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  more  bril- 
liant and  showy  finale. 

Of  soloists  there  were  three — Guy- 
Mater,  Lee  Pattison  and  Artur  Schna- 
bel— playing  Bach’s  concerto  for  three 
pianos  with  string  orchestra.  It  is  not 
a work  of  towering  greatness  but  It 
has  tunefulness  and  charm  and  tire- 
less energy.  Much  as  the  audience 
liked  it,  the  pianists  must  have  en- 
joyed it  even  more.  For  if  it  is  fun  to 
play  duets — and  who  that  ever  mal- 
treated Schubert's  ,lMarche  Militaife” 
will  deny  it  is? — how  much  more  en- 
grossing sport  must  it  be  to  be  one  of 
'a  threesome?  At  all  events,  the  trio 
seemed  to  be  having  a wonderful 
time  and  one  longed  to  be  one  of  th^m. 

The  program  began  with  the  over- 
ture to  “William  Tell”  and  ended  as 
popularly  with  Johann  Strauss's 
’“Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods” 
waltzes.  To-night's  concert,  at  which 
the  program  will  be  repeated,  Is  the 
last  of  the  New  York  Symphony’s 
Carnegie  Hall  series  for  this  season. 

By  BICHARD  ALDRICH.  I 


nrim-tt  Aorns.  MTi  uck  ovmiiBi*.  n irp’irnnimnaoi". 

3 ,,  t'  shrieks  from  the  piccolo,  grunts  from 

'Sortllegl,  by  11  the  tuba. 

Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should 
not.  How  could  no  describe  sorcery  and 
witches  without  them?  He  has  made  the 
piano  part  very  elaborate  Indeed;  It 
needs  a virtuoso  as  accomplished  ns  Mr. 
Bachu ns  to  play  It.  And  there  are  cer- 
tain portions  of  it  that  are  interesting, 
that  havo  a certain  muotcal  physlo- 
gnamy  denied  to  much  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

After  all.  Pick  Miuiglogalll  lias  put  a 
little  something  of  Ills  own  Into  tho 
composition:  and  If  ho  was  unable  to 
escape  from  the  Influences  that  forced 
him  Into  " Sortllegl,"  no  doubt  tills  was 
the  right  way  for  him  to  write  It.  Such 
pieces  In  general  ure  more  or  less  Inter- 
esting noise,  and  have  not  much  to  do 
with  music. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was 
Strauss's  ” Till  Entensplegel,"  that  has 
been  played  so  many  times  so  lately  In 
New  York. 


•lopment  of  Hi 
iccompnnlment 


• thematic 
and  noth- 


"Aida’'  and  "Mme.  Butterfly”  Sung. 

“ Alda  ” was  sung  at  tho  Metropoli- 
tan’s special  matinee  yesterday,  without 
the  two  new  artists  who  were  to  have 
appeared  In  It  and  who  had  done  so  on 
Tuesday  night  In  Philadelphia.  In  tho 
places  of  Mme.  Kef ip  and  Mr.  Bohnen 
there  were  substituted,  though  at  very 
short  notice.  Miss  Peralta  and  Mr. 
Dantse  as  Verdi's  African  heroine  and 
her  father,  a familiar  cast  Including 
also  Miss  Gordon.  Messrs.  Martlnelll. 
Mardones  and  Edmund  Burke,  under 
Moranzoni’s  direction.  The  matinee  was 
a benefit  of  the  Mayor’s  Women's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Free  Milk  Fund,  for 
which  a substantial  sum  waa  earned. 

Another  large  audience  lalt  evening 
greeted  ” Madame  Butterfly,”  sung 
again  by  Thalia  Sabanleva,  Lauri-Volpi 
and  Scotti.  Tomorrow  night  will  see  a 
change  of  opera,  as  Mr.  Salazar  cannot 
sing  “ Ernanl,”  and  Instead  Mme.  Sun- 
deiius  and  Messrs.  Chamlee.  Danlse  and 
Mardones  will  apppear  in  “ Faust.’’ 


14$ 

with  tho  d« 
ideas.  It  Is 
in**  more. 

Public  performance*  of  Bach'u  triple 
I concertos  may  lie  regarded  an  exbfbl- 
lionn  of  musical  curiosities.  Of  course 
the  music  Is  beautiful  and  Its  treat- 
ment masterly.  Hut  It  would  reveal 
Hs  interest  mueh  more  clearly  In  a 
small  room  and  with  the  aceompanl-1 
ment  of  a small  orchestra.  Bach's 
effects  are  not  mass  effects.  They 
| are  interweavings  of  exquisite  details, 

! and  tho  finesse  of  tho  polyphony  Is 
lost  in  the  surroundings  of  a concert 
j of  lids  kind. 

II  The  performance  of  the  work  yes- 
J terday  was  good.  Tho  three  pianists 
j presented  an  admirable  ensemble. 
They  were  in  accord  in  style,  in  dy- 
namics and  in  feeling.  Mr.  Damrosch 
1 kept  the  orchestral  support  where  it 
I belonged,  and  the  general  results  were 
! pleasing,  albeit  perhaps  a little  puz- 
zling to  the  average  listener. 

I The  Dvorak  symphony  has  been  | 
, performed  many  times  by  Mr.  Dam-  | 

' rosch’s  men,  but  probably  never  bet-  r 
ter  than  yesterday  afternoon.  At  any  I 

rate,  the  slow  movement  was  done 
with  ravishing  tone  and  mirrorlike  S 
finish.  The  audience  was  stirred  by  it 
and  Mr.  Damrosch  had  to  cause  the 
musicians  to  rise  and  acknowledge 
the  prolonged  applause. 


7 Z' - - • 

/MEISTERSINGER’  REPEATED; 


The  Philharmonic’*  Concert. 

The  program  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society’s  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall  last ! 
evening  consisted  of  Haydn’s  G major  i 
symphony,  Mozart’s  piano  concerto  in. 

A major,  Pick-Mangiagaili’s  sympho- 
nic poem  for  piano  and  orchestra,  en-  ! 
titled  “Sortilegi”  (“Sorcery”),  and , 
Strauss's  “Til  Eulenspiegel.”  The 
pianist  was  Wilhelm  Bachaus.  Man- 
giagalli’s  composition  was  a novelty,  . 
which  means  it  was  played  for  the  > 
first  time  here. 

It  is  about  a magician  whose  iden-  A 
tity  was  questioned  by  an  Oriental 
sultana,  and  who  promptly  proceeded  fit 
to  show  her  who  he  was.  He  raised *  1 


The  Favorite  of  Berlin  Company's 
Operas — Next  Week’s  Bills. 

Wagner's  ” Meistersinger,”  which 
with  seven  performances  has  led  in 
favor  all  the  visiting  German  company’s 
operas  here,  was  repeated  at  the  Lex- 
ington last  night  to  an  overflowing 
house,  one  of  the  largest  since  it  had 
opened  the  previous  Manhattan  festival 
by  the  same  troupe.  In  the  cast,  with 
Heinrich  Knote  as  Walter,  were  the 
Misses  Roesler  and  Bassth,  Messrs. 

Paul  Schwartz,  ador,  Schorr  and  Kip- 
nis.  and  Mr.  Moerike  conducted. 

Maria  Ivogun.  who  sings  as  guest  in 
“ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ” next  spooks,  gnomes,  witches  and  other  in- 


Wednesday  and  Thursday,  will  appear 
as  Mme.  Fluth,  with  Mr.  Lattermann 
as  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  others,  includ- 
ing Mmes.  Bassth  and  Appel,  Messrs. 
Ziegler,  Kipnls,  Zador,  Scheurich, 
Steier,  Silberstorff.  Graef,  Frank  and 
Gorres,  under  Moerike’s  baton.  With 
Claire  Dux  also  as  guest  in  ” Martha  ” 
next  Friday  night  and  the  following 
afternoon  will  appear  Ottilie  Metzger, 
obert  Hutt  and  Lattermann,  led,  by 
I Ernst  Knoch.  These  operas  will  com- 
I plete  the  fifteen  productions  by  the  Ber- 
lin company  in  New  York. 

Ry  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


habitants  of  the  Walpurgisnacht  and, 
having  sent  them  away,  showed  her  a 
dream  garden  full  of  opalescent  tints, 
muted  strings,  piano  glissandi  and 
other  confetti. 

The  composition  proved  to  be  well 
made  and  ingeniously  scored.  The 
piano  part  was  brilliant,  and  really- 
signified  in  the  general  scheme.  It 
took  a lot  of  playing,  too.  but  Mr. 
■-Bachaus  did  not  for  a moment  seem  to 
(ax  his  extraordinary  technic. 

But  when  all  was  said  and  done  the 


The  Symphony  Society  gave  the  last!  merry  pranks  of  the'  magician’s 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

Haydn  and  Mozart  made  up  the  first! 
half  of  Mr.  Mengelberg's  program  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society’s  concert  last 
evening,  and  Piek-Mangiagalli  and 
Strauss  the  last  half.  Of  Haydn  was 
Played  the  symphony  in  G,  one  of  the 
most  familiar  of  the  many,  and  with 
the  genial  spirit  that  belongs  to  the  ! 
I music,  without  forcing  it  to  any  modern 
gauge,  with  a fine  and  mellow  tone  and 

I a natural  flexibility  of  phrase.  The 

and  Performance  pleased  ! 

mightily,  and  Mr.  Mengelberg  once! 
more  touched  the  springs  upon  which 
ai1  r whe ntraJ  Pla-vers  In  these  days!  I 

S-^-.eh?'r  a 1 stood  to  share  the  applause  o 1 
Of  Mozart  was  played  the  piano  com  I 
thl1 *  i A:  W,r,'  Wilhelm  Bachaus  being 
4ba  s°lP>st,  Here,  too,  there  was  Mo- 

5ar!tan,spLrlt’  Mr-  Bachaus  played  with 
great  clarity  and  fluency;  occasionally 
hastening  the  end  of  a phrase  just  a 
bit,  but  on  the  whole  with  a true  an- 
preciatlon  the  style  of  the  work.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  andan’e 
movement  of  singularly  deep  feeling 

modernXPreS3ed  " tenns  that  seeni  very 
Plck-itangiagaili  |3  not  now  a new 
name  to  New  York.  His  ” Carillon 

CmeSra°Ho,7.aS  g'fVCn  at  the  Metropolitan 
upera  House  a few  years  ago.  and  Mr 

ItaJhfn  nr  jtvhen  he  was  here  with  his 
tai'a"  orchestra,  played  his  “ Notturno 
nd°  ,Fantastico.'’  The  work  heard 
last  evening  was  his  “ Sortilegi  ’’  r0,. 
piano  and  orchestra.  SI’  “01 

Tf?rCk  not  one  of  the 

Italian  extremists,  and  his  work  is  not 
like  some  of  theirs,  intended  to  cause 
pain  or  rouse  anger.  It  is  a piecl  of 
descriptive  program  music;  descriptive 
m a way  not  departing  far  from  the 
conventional,  of  the  doings  of  a 
sorcerar,  his  conjuration  of  witches 
gnomes  and  elves.  There  arnweii 
known  formulas  for  those  things  that 
£very  composer  is  expected  to  ille  ami 
Mr  Pick  Mangiagalli  has  used  them- 

dinumshed  seventh  chords,  trembles  on 
the  doubl^basse^andcellos.  stopped 


of  its  Thursday  concerts  yesterday  in 
i Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Damrosch  had 
prepared  a,  variegated  program.  It 
began,  perhaps  in  honor  of  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza's  successful  revival  of  the 
opera,  with  the  "William  Tell"  over- 
ture. Then  followed  Dvorak’s  sym- 
j Phony  “From  the  New  World,”  Bach’s 
C major  concerto  for  three  claviers 
and  strings,  and  Johann  Strauss’s 
Geschichte  aus  dem  Wlenerwald’’ 
waltz.  The  pianists  who  cooperated  in 
the  triple  concerto  were  the  twin 
brothers  of  keyboard  art,  Guy  Maier 
and  Lee  Pattison.  and  their  artistic! 
progenitor,  Arthur  Schnabel,  with 
whom  they  studied  for  a time. 


gnomes  and  other  sprites  included  no 
capers  not  already  familiar  to  music 
lovers.  The  pattern  for  orgies  and] 
witch’s  sabbaths  and  unseemly  capers  I 
was  made  long  ago.  The  modern  fash-  I 
ion  merely  trims  it  with  new  styles  in  I 
orchestral  laces  and  instrumental 1 
braids.  And,  of  course,  there  is  a new 
lining  of  harmony.  There  are  no  new 
ideas.  One  hardly  expects  a new  idea 
now.  But  did  Mr.  Mengelberg  in  ar- 
ranging this  program  plan  to  obliter- 
ate all  memories  of  the  pranks  of  I 
Pick -Mangiagalli  by  following  them  I 
with  those  of  Strauss? 

Mr.  Bachaus  not  only  played  the  I 
piano  part  of  the  symphonic  poem  ' 
well,  but  also  gave  a delightfully  clear,  j 
fluent  and  musical  performance  of  the 


. | Mozart  concerto.  The  audience  ap 
ne  concerto  is  seldom  heard,  for"  plauded  him  long  and  earnestly, 
only  organizations  resting,,  on  a very  I 
strong  financial  basis  can  afford  to  en-  j 
age  three  soloists  at  a time. 


l 


The 

work  had  its  last  previous  hearing  in 
this  city  at  a concert  of  the  indefati- 
gable Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  j 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  March  27,  19ls 
The  pianists  were  Harold  Bauer,’  Ossip  j 
Gabrilowitsch  and  Mme.  Olga  Sama-  : 
roff.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  I 
Leopold  Stokowski  furnished  the  back- 
ground. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  I 
characteristic  work  of  Bach  is  uncer- 
tain,  it  was  written  some  time  be- 
tween 1730  and  1740,  probably  not  far  !\  Fund  fur  .Music  In  Hospitals  Hns 
from  1 <36.  It  is  one  of  two  composi-  \ Benefit, 

tions  in  the  same  form,  and  Bach  1 „ . . . 

wrote  them  to  play  with  two  of  his  ! An  in,erestm~  c°ncert  to  raise  funds 
sons.  His  ultimate  artistic  purpose  to  gIve  Pr°sran!is  by  competent  musi- 
seems  to  have  been  a development  of  I cians  in  , ilv  hospitals  and  other  welfare’.; 
the  clavier  concerto  toward  an  ex-  i institutions  took  place  yesterday  In  the 
clusively  solo  creation  by  elaborating  J ball  room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
the  clavier  part  or  narts  and  gradu-  | As  tor's  house,  S40  Fifth  avenue.  Th 


At  Aeolian  Hall  Ignaz  Friedmann1 
gave  another  piano  recital  to  a model-? 
ate  sized  audience,.  His  prograt] 
mainly  devoted  to  Beethoven’s  sonat 
op.  90.  a Mendelssohn  and  a Cliop'.i\j 
group,  concluded  with  a cluster 
numbers  largely  Spanish  in  color  and\fl 
origin.  Albeniz’s  "Triana”  and  Do 
bussy’s  "Soiree  en  Granade"  were  re- 
presented as  well  as  the  soloist’s  own  j’  ’j 
"Barcarolle."  _ A.  C.  I 

CONCERT  AT  AST0R  HOME.  , 


ally  retiring  the  orchestra  to  a posi- 
tion of  insignificance.  His  “Italian 
Concerto”  is  an  example  o the  purely 
solo  form,  and  the  composition  played 
yesterday  shows  the  stjring  accompani- 
ment having  practically  nothing  to  do 


' artists  were  Miss  Lucille  Chalfant, 
soprano,  a descendant  of  Jenny  Lind 
and  Mr.  John  Barclay,  baritone.  The 
accompanists  were  Messrs.  Mylan  Smo- 
len  and  Frederick  Bristol,  piano  and 
Auguste  Rodeman,  flute. 


m 


r i<>\) 


, Miss  Chaifant  sang  Haendel's  "If 
| Penseroso”  and  with  flute  obligato  an 
aria  by  John  Densmore.  With  Mr.  Bar-| 
J clay  she  san; 


By  K1CHAED  ALDRICH. 
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Friends  of  Music 


HAENSEL  UND  GRETEL. 


two  duets  from  “Veron 

j ique"  an  opera,  by  Messagef.  in  "thTeS"  acts 'bv  Engelbert  Humper- 

I Mr.  Barclay's  numbers  included  set ; ?PCaj^ck . At  the  Lexington- Theatre. 

e’~al  old  Scotch  songs;  Keels  setting  of  p^ter  Benno  Ziegler 

Masefield's  "Port  of  Many  Shipsy  and  Cjcrtrud. MfHSU: 


Trade  Winds."  also  others  by  Faure  Haenset  E'tStteBAppM 


I Rachmaninoff  and  Moussoraskv 

'n  t h Z 3 


vhc-4. 


Veteran  Elshuco  Players 
Wililam  Kr 


The  Witch paul  fechwarz 

The  Sandman)  ...Marcella  Roeselcr 

The  Dcwman  S 

Conductor,  Ernest  Knoch. 


Present  Schubert  Mass  in  F 
on  Soloists,  Chon 


the  TransformSion  music  and  closing 
scene  from  Act  1.  The  only  other  num- 
ber on  the  program  was  Richard 
Strauss's  tone  poem.  “Ein  Jleldenlcben,”  | 
with  the  violin  wolo  played  by  Mr.  GuidL  i 
The  familiar  offerings  received  full  jus-  | 
tlce  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Mengclbcrg.  ! 
There  was  a large  audience. 


By  W 


J.  HEXDERSOXL 

The  second  subscription  concert  of 
the  Elshuco  Trio  took  place  last  eve- 
ning in  Aeolian  Hall.  Th#  program 
consisted  of  the  Brahms  trio  in  B 
major,  opus  S.  Vitezslay.  Novak's 
•'Quasi  una  Ballata”  and  Beethoven’s 
trio  in  G major,  opus  1,  No.  2.  Thol 
night  was  one  to  discourage  all  but[ 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  chamber  music; 
from  leaving-  their  happy  homes,  bud 
the  auditorium  was  filled,  and  the 
. warmth  of  the  applause  revealed  a' 
'spirit  that  refused  to  be  dampened. 
Thi3  was  gratifying.  The  Elshuco  Trio 
jh:<s  made  a place  for  itself  and  its) 
j favor  is  likely  to  grow.  The  e.trel-l 
lienee  of  the  organization  has  been  in- 
1 creased  this  season  by  the  advent  of 
William  Kroll  as  the  violinist. 

Aurelio  Giorni,  the  pianist,  and  Wil- 
lem Willeke,  the  cellist,  earned  their 
Spurs  some  years  ago,  and  have  worn 
them  untarnished.  Mr. « Kroll  is  a, 
young  man  just  out  of  the  Institute 
of  Musical  Art  and  has  his  reputation 
to  make.  That  he  will  not  be  long  in 
acquiring  one  seems  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  in  this  uncertain  world. 

1-Ie  has  a large,  beautiful,  incisive 
tone  and  a bow  arm  of  fine  freedom 
and  elasticity.  He  plays  with  im-i 
mense  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  and  yet 
has  fitted  himself  into  the  ensemble  j 
with  a judgment  and  self-control  quite 
remarkable  in  one  of  his  limited  ex- 
perience. 

- Possibly  his  somewhat  vigorous  | 
style  has  in  no  way  injured  the  per- 
formances of  the  Elshuco  players,  but 
has  injected  into  them  maybe  a vital- 
ity that  too  many  chamber  music  en- 
tertainments lack.  The  organization 
is  admirably  balanced.  Mr.  Willeke 
Has  plenty  of  rich  tone  and  buoyant 
; Ityle,  while  Mr.  Giorni  shows  uncom- 
non  art  in  his  treatment  of  the  piano 
’ -parts.  He  is  prominent  just  when  he 
i ought  to  he  and  subordinate  with 
equal  discrimination. 

The  Novak  composition  Was  the 
novelty  of  the  concert.  It  is  a one 
! movement  work  and  shows  eoij^picu- 


The  children  were  all  glad  that  the 
German  Opera  Company  was  willing  to 
come  down  from  its  Wagnerian  high 
horse  and  give  its  attention  on  a Satur- 
day matinee,  when  lessons  can  be  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  to  Engelbert  Hum-; 
perdinck’ s "Hansel  und  Gretel.  A 
great  many  children  were  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  upon 
this  notable  occasion.  ^Apparently  a 
good  many  of  their  elders  were  pretty: 
glad,  too.  > 

What  with  children  and  eiders  there 
were  enough  to  fill  the  theatre  entirely , 
so  that  It  was  a " sold-out  house.”  one 
of  the  few  the  German  company  has  had 
since  it  has  been  here;  and  wicked  spec- 
ulators were  selling  tickets  on  the  side- 
walk for  $7 . It  was  the  first  perform-; 
anco  of  “Hansel  und  Gretel”  in  New. 
York  for  several  years;  the  first  since) 
a certain  number  in  the  audience  were) 
born. 

The  performance  was  a cheerful  one 
on  both  sides  of  the  footlights;  less; 
cheerful  in  the  orchestra  than  on  the 
stage,  where  the  adventures  of  the  two 
lucky  children  were  revealed  in  some 
very  good  acting  and  singing  and  an 
excellent  scenic  setting.  The  program 
was  not  an  accurate  guide  to  the  per- 
formance, for  no  fewer  than  four 
changes  from  the  printed  bill  were 
made.  Instead  of  Eduard  Moerike,  Er- 
nest Knoch  conducted;  he  had  some, 
make  the  orchestra  play 
resonant  score  with 


By  W.  J.  HEX  DEB  SOX. 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
finished  its  season  with  the  concert  of 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Town  Hail. 
The  program  presented  but  one  work, 
Schubert’s  mass  in  E flat.  For  the 
performance  of  this  composition  the 
assembled  forces  consisted  of  Mme. 
Marie  Sundelius,  soprano;  Miss  Marion 
Telva,  contralto;  George  Meader  and 
Max  Bloch,  tenors,  and  Carl  Schlpgel, 
barytone;  the  chorus  of  the  society,  an  I 
orchestra  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  r 
House  and  Artur  Bodanzky. 

Whether  this  mass  had  ever  been 
sung  in  concert  in  this  town  before 
yesterday  seems  uncertain.  It  had  not  I 
at  any  rate  been  done  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  newspaper  re-| 
corders  present.  Nor  could  any ! 
printed  account  of  a performance  be 


Damrosch  Gives  a Novelty  in 


Prof.  Edward  B.  Hill  s Second 
“ Stevansoniana  ” Saite. 


trouble  to 
Humperdinck's 


found.  It  is  of  course  not  a matter  j 
of  grave  importance.  The  fact  that  it 
was  difficult  to  unearth  any  history 
conhCcted  with  the  local  life  of  the 
work  indicates  that  it  had  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  conductors  of  1 
choral  organizations. 

The  mass  was  finished  in  the  last 
year  of  Schubert's  life  and  was  first 
sung  on  November  13.  1S29,  in  the 
Pfarrkirche  zu  Maria  Trost  in  Vienna. 
Much  could  be  written  concerning 
this  interesting  novelty,  but  the  fun- 


ously  the  characteristics  of  its  write; 
It  is  very  melodious,  captivating  in 
rhythmic  point  and  made  very  skill- 
fully for  the  three  instruments.  It 
was  played  with  brilliant  tone  and 
splendid  verve. 


much  beauty  of  tone  or  purity  of  into-  damental  facts  oppose  prolonged  con- 
nation  and  it  may.  indeed,  be  said  that , sideration.  Schubert  was  essentially 
he  did'  not  entirely  succeed  in  doing  so.  j a writer  of  purely  lyric  music.  Not 

Emma  Bassth  as  Hansel  sang  in  an ! on]y  ]tjs  songs,  but  also  his  sym- 

uneommonly  rich  mezzo  voice,  and  she  j pii0njes  and  his  piano  pieces  are  satu- 
and  Lotte  Appel  as  Gretel  gave  a pleas- 1 i-ated  with  lyric  thought.  Schubert  as 
ing  performance.  ! a writer  of  ecclesiastic  polyphony  is 

Mme.  Ottllie  Metzger  gave  the  broom-  ajjjjQgt,  inconceivable.  It  is  aJmcfst,  if 

maker's  wife  an  excellent  voice  and  possible,  more  improbable  that  ho 

Ziegler  made  Peterx  himself ,.oll i rj  succeed  in  treating  the  words  of 
• suitably 


Foviafiy  ^ tipsy'  aA^suttlbly  >larmed 

* Dewman  satis-  j plain  or  florid.  And  it  is  an  open 

factoVilv.  The  witch  was  ,this  a j secret  that  lie  sometimes  betrayed  a 

-*  - - thougn  more  gen- 


3 |^eUa  &le?r%dan0UtS^rt^orbgh  the  Catholic  liturgy  in  chant  either 


raWyFnUNewhYork  the ]^rt.  has  been 


taken  bv  8 woman.  There  was  enthu- 

siastlc  applause,  considerable  ImpaLence 


because' The  ctTrtaln  dhl  not  rise  till  half 
MS'  the  time  announced,  and 


r FAREWELLS  IN  “LOHENGRIN.” 


I VVagnerlau  Singer#  Give  Opera  for 
Last  Time. 

The  last  performance  of  "Lohengrin” 
by  the  Wagnerian  singers  was  given  at 
the  Lexington  Theater  last  evening.  The 
I performance  as  a whole  was  a good  one 
||  and  reached  a high  level  of  interest. 
Mme.  Else  Wiehler’s  Elsa  was  an  ap- 
pealing figure,  but  her  -voice  was  disap- 
pointing in  quality  and  volume.  Mme 
I Alsen  portrayed  a sinister  and  effective 
| Ortrud,  while  Mr.  K.ipni3  displayed  his 
rich  voice  to  advantage  as  the  King. 
I Robert  Hutt  again  sang  the  title  role 
na  convincing  manner. 


a considerable  hum  of  explanation  and 
comment  through  the P£re1''f0' ™?e a ffinal 

be?rinHfPa“DerSFrrischuBetz."  with  a 
K?  audience  than  Wednesday  a re- 
vival of  Weber's  classic  In  the _ cast 
were  Mines.  Roeseler  and  Flelscner, 
Messrs  Hutt  and  Lattermann.  Mr. 

Moerike  conducted.  • 


lamentable  ignorance  of  Latin. 

Therefore,  when  we  find  him  rising 
to  his  greatest  level  of  beauty  in  liis 
setting  of  the  "Et  Incarnatus"  for  two 
tenor  soloists  and  a soprano,  with  a 
choral  background,  we  must  at  the 


RACHMANINOFF,  ILL,  PLAYS. 


Pianist  Enthusiastically  (greeted  at 
His  Recital  In  Carnegie  Hall. 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  though  urged  by 
physicians  yesterday  to  cancel  his  sold- 
out  matinee  In  Carneglo  Hall,  appeared 
there  in  the  afternoon  with  no  hint  of 
illness,  unless  in  a heightened  gravity 
of  demeanor.  The  great  artist,  both 
as  musical  creator  and  practician,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  his  piano  pro- 
gram comprising  Beethoven's  “ Appas- 
slonata  " sonata, 
pieces,  Medtner's 


Mr.  Knoch 
conducted  with  a well  restrained  vigor 
■end  spiritand  the  orchestra  played  rather 
better  than  usual.  There  was  a large.' 
audience. 


“Romeo  et  Juliette”  Sung  Aga 
"Romeo  et  Juliette”  was  repeat' 

[ a large  audience  at  the  Metropoj 


|1  last  evening,  when  Bori,  Gigli,  De  1 
and  others  sang  again  under  the  d 
Uon  of  Hasselmans.  It  was  a r 
, performance,  the  season  s record 
far.  By  the  change  of  tonight  s o 
1 from  " Kmanl  " to  "Faust,  the  - 
I time  “ Favstsplelhaus  ” Is  renewing 
other  record  In  giving  two  succes 
evenings  to  Gounod. 


four  little  Chopin 

'Fairy  Tale”  and 

four" "of  hts  own.  including  his  arrange- 
ments for  Kreisler's  " Llebesield  and 
tile  minuet  in  Bizet's  “ L’Arleslene. 

Besides  Incidental  encores,  the  audi- 
ence made  him  add  a half  dozen  more, 
while  It  begged  for  his  C-sharp  minor 
prelude  at  the  mattnde's  close. 


Two  French  Operas  Sung  in  Day. 

Julia  Claussen  resumed  her  idle  in 
" Samson  ct  Dellla  " at  the  Metropoli- 
tan matinee  yesterday,  the  cast  includ- 
ing also  Marttnolli.  Whitehill  and  Roth- 
ier.  Last  evening  " Faust  ” was  re- 
peated. With  Mmes.  Sundelius,  Dalossy 
and  Howard,  Messrs.  Chan-lee.  Danise 
and  Mardones.  Mr.  Hasselmari3  con- 
ducted both  performances,  a rare  coin- 
cidence of  two  French  operas  In  one 
day  and  both  sold  out. 


Art  Museum’s  Free  Concerts  Close. 

The  Metropolitan  Art  Museum's  free 
orchestral  concerts  came  to  a close  last 
night  with  a record  of  03.000  attendance 
during  Mr.  Mannes's  eight  programs 
this  year.  The  final  bill,  by  gift  of 
Pavne  Whitney,  comprised  Goldmarks 


Spring  ” overture,  Beethovens  " Pas- 
toral" symphony,  excerpts  from  Wag- 
ners '•  Siegfried  " and.  with  a,  boy  so- 
prano of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  the  Grail 
and  Good  Friday  mfesic  from  " Par- 
sifal." ,•  < 


same  time  admit  that  the  beauty  of 
the  music  lies  in  itself  rather  than  its 
fitness  of  style  or  expression  to  the 
text  of  the  mass.  Perhaps  his  most 
successful  approach  to  that  combina- 
tion of  the  dramatic  and  ecclesiastic! 
which  became  the  method  of  most 
church  writers  after  the|  orchestra 
begun  to  be  conspicuous  in  their 
works  is  to  be  found  in  the  rather 
theatrical  “Sanctus”  and  in  the  fugal 
"Osanna  in  Excelsis  Deo.”  The  “Ag- 
nus Dei''  is  composed  in  chord  suc- 
cessions and  has  the  effect  of  a some- 
what free  chorale.  It  is  -host  agree- 
able music  to  hear,  but  it  falls  short 
of  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

The*  whole  subject  of  mass  writing 
in  the  modern  style  is  important  and 
fruitful  in  suggestion.  But  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  an 
essay  on  it.  Purists  will  continue  to 
believe  that  the  noblest  style  ever 
found  for  the  setting  of  the  mass  w-as 
tlie  a cappella  polyphonic,  and  that 
after  Palestrina,  Orlando  Lasso  and 
Vittoria  little  was  contributed  to  it. 

From  the  time  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli 
the  influence  of  the  opera  on  the  musi 
of  the  mass  has  been  felt,  not  always 
in  the  violation  of  the  spirit,  but 
nearly  always  in  the  factitious  use  of 
theatrical  methods  of  expression. 
Schubert  showed  sincerity  in  his  E 
flat  mass,  but  the  artistic  ground  on 
which  be  stood  was  not  solid.  How- 
ever, the  production  of  the  mass  yes- 
terday was  decidedly  worth  while  and 
the  performance  reflected  much  credit 
on  soloists,  chorus  and  conductor. 
The  orchestra,  however,  did  not  shine. 


PHILAHARIUOXIO  EXDS  SERIES. 

The  Philharmonic  Society’s  last.  Sun- 
day afternoon  concert  of  the  season  was 
given  in  -Carnegie  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Mengelberg,  with  an  eye  on 
the  appropriateness  of  tne  season,  of- 
fered three  excerpts  from  "Parsifal,” 
the  prelude,  the  Good  Friday  Spell  and 


Closing  a forty-fifth  year  yesterday  | 
with  the  last  of  Its  Sunday  matinees  I 
sold  out  all  season  at  Aeolian  Hall,  the  J 
orchestra  of  the  Symphony  Society  made  j; 
a day  of  unalloyed  delight  from  classic  j| 
Mozart  to  modem  American  and  French 
composers.  The  music  Itself  summed 
up  Conductor  Damrosch’ s annual  vale- 
dictory without  need  of  a speech,  fort 
which  some  auditors  oevldently  waited 
as  he  bowed  " au  revoir  ” among  his 
standing  players.  Mozart  was  repre- 
sented In  double  measure  by  the  re- 
peated symphony  In  C and  the  catalogue 
tilr  of  Leporello  from  " Don  Giovanni,  | 
sung  by  John  Barclay. 


Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  second  | 


Stevcnsonia  ” suite,  for  which  the 
Harvard  professor  had  to  rise  and  bow 
thrlce  from  an  upper  box,  was  new  on  | 
this  occasion  ; it  was,  I0*o  his  first  suite  , 
of  five  seasons  agro.  a further  free  or-  j 
chestral  transcript  from  ."A  Childs 
Garden  of  Verses.”  As  in  that  case 
the  music  hod  been  suggested  by  a 
" Marching  Song.”  " The  Land  fit  Isod 
and  " Where  Go  the  Boats.”  so  now  J 
Professor  Hill  gave  as  his  unsung  texts 
"Armies  In  the  Fire.”  "The  Dumb 
Soldier”  and  "A  Pirate  Story.  It| 
was  music  genially  melodious,  graphic  i 
and  enjoyable.  „ . , 

Mr.  Barclay,  young  and  - immensely  > 
tall,  sang  with  a fine,  free  impassioned  | 
style  Henri  Dupare's  orchestral  setting  , 
of  Francois  Coppde's  verses,  ” La  Vague  I 
et  la  Cloche."  not  so  much  a song  as  a ■ 
tone-poem  of  surging  sea  bells,  with  a; 
refrain  of  " the  eternal  din  of  which  | 
this  life  is  made.”  There  followed  a 
whirling,  dancing  finish  in  the  " Daphnls 
et  Chloe  " of  Ravel. 


4,000  HEAR  CHALIAPIN. 


Russian  Bas90  Sings  His  Season 
Farewell  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Mr.  Chaliapin's  leave-taking  for  the  | ; 
season  packed  the  Metropolitan  yester-  | 
day  afternoon  until  the  police  had  to  be  I 
called  to  clear  the  lobbies  after  4.000  i 
persons  bad  entered.  The  Russian  basso,  | 
as  in  his  concerts  before,  sang  at  ran-  I 
dom  from  a printed  leaflet,  giving  songs  j 

of  Russian  composers  and  a few,  such  ; 

••  'Trurn  firpnadlprs."  I 


as  Schumann's  " Two  Grenadiers, 
more  familiar  to  • frequenters  of  the 
opera  house.  He  was  liberal  In  volume  ; 
of  voice,  while  a heightened  freedom  ' 
of  gesture  and  action  recalled  his  gala  I 
nights  In  opera  on  this  stage.  Assisting  jj 
him  yesterday  were  Max  Rabinowitch 
at  the  piano  and  Kola  Levienne  in  | 
’cello  solos. 


By  Deems  1 aylor 


. a Farewell. 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

Yesterday’s  New  York  Symphon; 
concert  in  Aeolian  TfGll  was  the  I 
orchestra's  farewell  appearance  of  the  j, 
1922-23  season,  and  happily  was  one! 
of  the  best  of  the  year.  * The  program  j 
was  well  planned,  uniformly  inter-  j 
esting  and  delightfully  short. 

Mr.  Damrosch  began  with  the  fetch- 
ing little  Mozart  symphony  in  C major 
that  Bruno  Walter  brought  with  him 
from  Munich  when  he  came  over  for 
his  series  of  guest-conductor  per- 
formances. For  all  its  brevity  and 
lack  of  pretentiousness  this  youthful 
wefrk  is  pure'  gold.  It  discourses  Of 
small  matters  in-a  chatty,  agreeable 
way  that  exactly  fits  them,  managing, 
in  the  process,  to  furnish  a perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  a great  artist  can  do  | 
with  the  slenderest  of  means. 

Strings,  two  oboes  and  a pair  each 
of  horns  and  trumpets  are  all  Mozart 
calls  for  in  his  score;  yet  with  this 
miniature  orchestra  he  manages  to 
say  more  in  about  thirty  minutes  than 
Mahler,  with  a whole  Assembly  dls-  y 
trict  of  instruments  at  his  command, 
cqnvevs  in  a solid  hour  and  a half  of 
the  seventh  symphony.  Aeolian  Hall 
was  even  kinder  to  the  Mozart  work 
than  Carnegie  had  been,  and  the  or- 
chestra played  it  with  spirit  and  great 
finish. 

The  soloist  was  John  Barclay,  who 
appeared  twice,  once  in  Leporello's 
"Catalogue”  from  "Don  Gtovannl” 
and  again  in  Dupare's  “La  Vague  et 
la  Cloche.”  Mr.  Barclay  was  In  fine 
voice  and  spirits  and  his  good  s:ng- 
ing  and  sure  command  of  style  won 
him  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  his 
auditors.  _ 

A novelty  on  the  program  was 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  new-  suite. 
“Stevensoniana,”  No.  2,  which  was 


- 


yTusC  fall  „„ltu  llllu  ll  .. 

V ““  othor  lessor  nion.  . 

tearing  anywhere  yesterday  I raphers  has  observed.  Schubert 


Its  three  movements  are, 
first  "Stevensoniona"  suito 
i Mr.  Damrosch  offered  In  Jan- 
918),  founded  on  poems  from 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,”  the 
In  this  case  being  "Armies 
Fire,”  "The  Dumb  Soldier,” 
ie  Pirate  Story.” 
seemed  to  bo  room  to  differ 
Hill  on  the  point  of  fidelity 
program.  The  "Armies  in  the 
i,"  for  one,  struck  us  as  a'' some- 
literal  interpretation  of  the 
city  and  phantom  armies  of 
em.  Real  armies  and  cities 
hardly  have  marched  or  burned 
emphatically  than  yesterday’s 

e from  Trhat  is.  perhaps,  more 
literary  than  a musical  question, 
hero  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
h'ork  as  music.  The  "Armies  in  the 
Fire"  is  a patrol,  "The  Dumb  Soldier” 
s a sort  of  eclogue,  the  "Pirate 
Story"  has  an  authentic  breeze  blow- 
ng  through *it.  All  three  movements 
ire  distingulsed  by  melodic  charm, 
hythmic  vitality  and— when  it  is 
railed  for — tine  poesy  of  mood.  The 
piece  is  deftly  scored  throughout,  and 
beautifully  played.  Mr.  Hill,  who 
was  present  in  a box,  applauded  the 
orchestra  and  howed  his  acknowlerg- 
rntnts  to  an  appreciative  house. 

The  closing  number  of  the  day — 
and  the  season — was  Ravel’s  “Daph- 
nis  et  Chine.”  Mr.  Damroscli’s  men 
gave  It  a really  dazzling  performance. 
By  the  way,  when  M.  Ravel  goes  to 
the  Elysian  Fjclds  ho  would  do  well 
to  keep  away  from  the  Russian  quar- 
ter. If  he  doesn’t  and  if  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff  ever  catches  him,  he  is 
going  to  have  a bad  half  hour  (or 
whatever  the  equivalent  is  up  there 
in  centuries),  explaining  those  rather 
frank  quotations  from  "Scheherazade” 
that  lend  so  much  vitality  to  the  last 
section. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


pressed  In  this  mass  the  naive  piety 
of  the  child  of  the  church.  It  has  noth- 
ing of  the  monumental  that  belongs  to 
the  great  masses  of  Bach  and  1 
Beethoven;  but  It  is  throughout  beautl- 1 
ful  music;  some  of  the  best  and  most! 
mature  of  Schubert's  Inspirations,  com-: 
ing  us  It  did  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life. 

The  performance  was  one  In  most  re- 
spects worthy  of  the  work ; tile  chorus  ! 
sang  with  a fine  volume  and  quality  of 
tone,  with  a correctness  of  intonation  \ 
that  only  rarely  lapsed  and  with  an  i 
evidently  full  knowlecgo  of  the  work.  [ 
Tho  five  solo  singers  who  had  so  lit- 
tle to  do  did  It  woU.  Tho  trio  had  a 
charming  effect.  The  audience  listened 
as  to  a religious  function,  and  ap- 
plauded only  at  tho  end. 

George  Relmherr  in  Russian  Songs. 

George  Relmherr  gavo  a recital  of 
Russian  songs  at  the  National  Theatre 
last  evening.  Including  In  the  program 
mny  familiar  melodies  as  well  as  come 
new  ones.  The  large  audience  expressed 
its  enjoyment  of  the  numbers,  especial- 
ly Rimskv-Korsakoff’s  “ Waves  Dashr 
ing  and  Breaking.”  which  he  sang  with 
clear  enunciation  and  artistic  shading 
of  tone.  Frank  Braun  played  tho  ac- 
companiments. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Royal  Egyptian  Orchestra,  accomp- 
anied by  Aatlve  singers  from  Cairo,  Is  to 
open  a tour  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Eastern 
Sunday. 

Ottllle  Metzger,  contralto  of  the  Wagner 
Opera  Festival,  will  give  an  Invitation  recital 
at  Knabc’s  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Choral  Club  of  th  eCentral  V.  M.  C. 
A.  will  sing  in  Its  hall  In  Brooklyn  on  Tues- 
day a program  from  Lenten  oratories. 


The  Friends  of  Music, 
rhe  Friends  of  Music  ended  their  sea- 
11  n with  their  concert  yesterday  in 
wn  Hall,  where  they  gave  Schubert’s 
iss  in  E flat.  Tho  concert  was  under 
- direction  of  Mr.  Bodanzky ; the 
lolsts  were  Mme.  Sundellus,  soprano; 
■ss  Telva,  contralto;  Messrs.  Meader 
d Bloch,  tenors,  and  Mr.  Schlegel, 
rltone. 

This  Mass  has  been  performed  In  con- 
irt  before  In  New  York  once,  so  far  as 
| ailable  records  show ; It  was  by  the 
j atorlo  Society  in  tho  season  of  1874-5, 
e second  of  its  existence,  under  Dr. 
opold  Damrosch.  Performances  of  It 
foro  or  since  have  been  rare;  so  rare 
at  doubtless  the  work  was  strange  to 
ost  of  those  who  heard  It.  There  is 
uch  beautiful  music  In  it,  and  much 
at  Is  characteristic  of  Schubert  at  his 
•At,  though  he  was  not  preeminently 
choral  writer.  But  he  might  justly 
ive  said  that  no  form  of  musical  art 
as  foreign  to  him ; and  he  wrote  for ! 
iorus  with  a rarely  failing  sense  of 
feet.  This  mass  is,  indeed,  justly  to 
i qounted  among  his  greater  works, 
le  friends  of  music  performed  a use- 
il  function  in  bringing  it  to  the  knowl- 
ige  of  its  audience. 

The  mass  can  hardly  be  called  llturgi- 
1 ; hardly  adapted  to  the  office  of  the 
man  Catholic  Church,  especially  since 
<*re  is  one  clause  of  the  “ Credo  ” 

lb  the  setting.  Schubert  went 
work  without  preconceived  Ideas  as 
• ■»ian?Z’s  ,and  rules,  to  translate  into 
isle  the  Impression  made  upon  him  by 
it.T,0™3-  ot  the  Some  of  It  has 

l.u  ot  the  realistic  sense  in  which 
nfi».ov5?  conceived  hls,  much  more 
nllturgical,  mass  in  D. 

.j*us  th,®  “ Et  Resurrexit  ’’  begins 
tLa  rY1i  upon  the  kettledrum.  The 
°f  the  Kyrie  ” ls  most  im- 
5?: 1 v0  harmonically,  as  is  the  “ Dona 
oia  Paoem."  There  are  bold  har- 
“S  touches,  prafoundly  impressive  In 
gaactus.  There  is  much  elab- 
te  choral  writing  in  all  the  sections, 
a5.^mlght  weil  be  imagined, 
luoert  did  not  much  resort  to  the 
■at „,8tyle.  which  was  not  his  most 
ural ^utterance.  Tho  " Cum  Sancto 
"ta  Is  fugued  In  a pretty  thor- 
•f1  manner;  and  he  has  written  fu- 
°f,  the  “ Confiteor  ’•  and  again  In 
Oaanna  ” and  In  the  " Dona  No- 
Facem." 

i the  " Et  Incarnatus,”  for  soprano 
tenors,  he  has  gone  to  work  as 
ugh  he  were  writing  a romantic  song  j 
?vw.*racefu  six-eight  rhythm.  Only 
the  .very  end,  in  the  "Dona  Nobis 
nm,  does  he  make  use  of  the  vocal  I 
' ^h«itHe.v,foun<?  hjs  expression  al-  j 
trough  the  chorus  and  or- 
®',.  Thla  latter  has  an  Independent  I 
often  considerably  more  than-  a 
accompaniment;  and  there  are 
effective  instrumental  touches 
leant  to  heighten  realistically  the 
of  the  words. 

SK  music  is  subjective  in 
p-q  5/  4L  translates  the  personal 
gs  Of  Franz  Schubert  and  sets 
into  almost  a poetical  lie-ht 
a or^uo  g!'insr  the  ecnerahzed  and 
°v_°r  less  Impersonal  utterance  that 
*"  't3  greatest  music  of  altur- 
SehvkH,6  Lof  the  Church.  In 

/of  H»v^h“vth9  ,Very  «00d  c°m- 
y of  Haydn.  Mozart  and  a host  of 


Schelling  Plays  In  Opera  Concert. 

The  Metropolitan's  orchestra  brought 
forward  at  last  night’s  ” opera  concert  ” 
Several  works  of  local  composers,  among 
them  its  own  men.  and  including  an 
overture.  " Prometeo,"  by  Sodero  and 
a prelude  and  temple  dance  by  Lan- 
cella.  Ernest  Schelling  was  heard  in 
Paderewski's  concerto  and  in  piano  solos. 
Cora  Chase  reappeared,  singing  Godard’s 
from  44  Jocelyn,’  Leoni  s J a.1- 
foHo”  and  AlablefFs  "The  Nightin- 
gale” Suzanne  Keener  also  sang  and 
Arrnand  Tokatyah  appeared  for  Paul 
Althouse.  who  was  ill. 

Isa  Kremer  Sings  Folk  Songs. 

Isa  Kremer  was  assisted  by  Alexan- 
dra Reznikowa,  violinist,  in  her  sixth 
and  last  “ international  ballad  ” concert 
last  evening  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Miss 
Kremqr  sang  again  both  Italian  and  ; 
Rumanian  folksongs,  with  others  Eng- 
lish and  French,  in  contrast  to  her  na- 
tive Russian  and  Ukrainian.  She  also 
[ pleased  many  hearers  with  more  formal 
■works  of  known  composers.  In  her  list 
were  Rossini’s  " Pastorella  dell'  Alpi," 
Schubert's  " Death  and  the  Maiden." 
iMoussorgsky’s  " Hopak  ’’  and  Fouge- 
(roUes's  “ Da  Glu." 

CHALIAPIN  SINGS  PAREWLLL. 


C CA  / (7  i ' 

By  A\  . .1.  HENDERSON. 

Tho  Wagnerian  realival  singers  at 
the  Lexington  Theater  having  given 
their  final  performance  of  "Lohengrin" 

Inst  week.  the.  drama  resumed  Its  ac- 
tivities at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  evening  In  the  presenco  of 
a numerous  audience.  The  proceed- 
ings indicated  that  in  some  respects 
the  famous  old  Broadway  institution 
was  faced  with  difficulties  similar  to 
those  found  by  the  visitors,  while  in 
all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  a perma- 
nent institution  it  rose  superior  to  the  I 
Germans.  The  mounting  of  operas  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  these  days  is  usu- 
ally adequate  and  often  sumptuous. 

"Lohengrin"  is  not  a medium  for  spec- 
tacular display,  but  Mr.  .Gatti-Gasazza 
has  provided  it  with  good  scenery,  ap- 
propriate costumes,  a competent 
chorus  and  an  equally  competent  or- 
chestra. 

Furthermore,  nothing  of  the  sacred 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  poetic  and 
musical  significance  of  the  work  is 
wanting.  The  performance  of  last 
evening  was  admirable  in  its  sincerity, 
its  observance  of  dramatic  meaning 
and  its  well  balanced  ensemble.  In 
any  theater  in  Germany  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  “Lohengrin”  would 
have  been^  regarded  as  worthy  of  high 
praise.  ( ' 

But  this  work  demands  lyric  singing 
of  the  highest  order,  and  here  the  per- 
formance fell  short  of  the  standards 
of  excellence.  Mme.  Barbara  Kemp 
acted  Elsa  (not  a formidable,  task) 
with  grace,  every  evidence  of  feeling 
and  with  intelligence,  but  with  the 

music  she  had  an  uncomfortable  e\e-  ])ave  been  tj,e  Metropolitan’s  notori 
ning.  Themulous  and  broken  topes 


mou?,  but  as  one  discerned  the 
doubtable  Friese  lurking  behind 
kettledrums,  R may  nafely  bu  utumt 
that  Its  origin  was  Phllliarinonio 


"Haerjscl  and  Gretel”  was  repeated 
at  the  Lexington  before  an  audlenc® 
far  smaller  than  the  performance  de- 
served. The  cast  was  the  same  as 
Saturday’s’,  with  Miss  Bassth  and  Miss 
Appel  as  tho  children,  Mr.  Ziegler  and 
Mme.  Metzger  as  the  parents  and  Mr. 
Schwarz  as  the  witch.  Mr.  Knooh  ] 
conducted. 

• • • 

The  sole  recital  was  given  In  the 
vening  by  Dorsey  Whittington,  pian- 
ist, In  Aeolian  Hall.  He  played  Bach, 
Brahms,  CJiopin,  Debussy  and  Liszt 
with  good  touch  and  technique  and  a 
’promising  sense  of  style. 
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A-  2.  J Z.  J 

By  Deems  Taylor 


(Reprinted  from,  yesterday’s  late 
editions.) 

THE  PHILHARMONIC. 

Wo  never  heard  fine  piano  playing  • 
sound  to  worse  advantage  than  did 
Arthur  Schnabel’s  performance  of  the 
Brahms  D minor  concerto  with  the 
Philharmonic  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  night.  It  may  have 
been  ,the  piano  he  was  using,  it  may 


and  manifestations  of  laborious  effort 
l were  continuous.  Possibly  she  was 
not  at  her  best,  but  an  ascent  from 
last  evening’s  level  to  excellence  would 
I he  long.  Mme.  Julia  Claussen’s  Ortud. 
familiar  to  the  local  stage,  was  of  the 
same  type. 

Curt  Taucher  was  a tolerable  Lohen- 
grin, but  there  was  neither  mystery 


ous  deadening  effect  upon  all  stringed 
instruments — it  was  probably  a little 
of  both.  Whatever  the  cause,  Mr. 
Schnabel’s  really  masterly  reading  of 
the  concerto  reached  the  ear  as  a 
series  of  pinched,  metallic  sounds'  that 
had  little  interest  or  sustaining  power. 

It  was  certainly  not  Mr.  Schnabel’s 
fault,  for  under  happier  acoustical 


in  his  impersonation  nor  magic  in  his  jauspices  Rig  tone  is  always  firm  and 
workmanlike  r(;mar];ably  sonorous.  His  reading  of 
It  remained  concerto,  apart  from  its  tonal  de- 


Itrllllant  Recital  Ilcnrd  by  Packed 
Metropolitan  Audience. 

Feodor  Chaliapin  gave  his  faretywll 
recital  to  an  audience  which  packed  the' 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  eminent  Russian  singer 
[was  in  good  voice,  and  has  seldom  ap- 
peared to  better  advantage.  Following 
liis  established  custom,  he  announced 
his  numbers  from  the  platform.^.  Some, 
of  his  songs  were  "The  Two  Grenadiers,” 
Tchaikovsky's  "Night.”  "The  Messen- 
ger,” by  Rimsky-Korsakoff ; Malashkin’s 

O.  Could  I but  Express  in  Song;” 
Schubert’s  "My  Dwelling  Place,"  a Rus- 
sian convict  song  and  several  comic 
numbers  of  Russia. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expand  upon  tho 
singing  of  this  fine  artist.  To  those 
| who  arc  accustomed  only  to  Mr.  Chalia- 
pin’s free  parlando  and  dramatic  utter- 
j ar.ee  under  the  stress  of  operatic  condi- 
tions the  liberty  and  case  afforded  by 
a recital  undoubtedly  disclosed  new 
I vistas  of  delight  in  his  admirable  voice. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  traditions  of 
Mr.  Chaliapin’s  operatic  roles  rluAg 
closely  to  him  yesterday.  He  sang  from 
the  same  stage  which  has  witnessed 
some  of  his  dramatic  triumphs. 

Most  of  his  dramatic  numbers  wero 
characterized  by  a freedom  of  action 
and  gesturing  which  are  not  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  recital  platform.  Some 
of  his  gestures  were  effective;  others 
less  so.  At  any-rate  Mr.  Chaliapin  sang 
with  a lyric  warmth  altogether  exquis- 
ite. Poetic  tenderness  alternated  with 
dramatic  fire.  His  freedom  with  dy- 
namics and  tempi  frequently  verged  on 
license,  but  his  clear  delivery  of  texts 
and  nice  judgment  in  regard  to  their 
musical  treatment  more  than  offset  this 
tendency. 

Max  Uabincwitcb  assisted  at  tho 
piano.  He  also  played  Liszt’s  "Mephlsto  . 
Waltz"  with  a good  legato  and  much  ) 
brilliance.  Another  assisting  artist  was 
Kola  Levienne.  cellist,  who  played  Gla- 
zounoff’s  “Chant  du  Mcnestral”  ami 
Tchaikovsky’s  "Rococo  Variations." 
which  liavc  scarcely  missed  a cellist 
this  season. 


tones.  His  was 
achievement,  no  more, 
for  Michael  Bohnen  and  Clarence 
Whitehill  to  uphold  the  brilliant  tradi- 
tions of  the  local  stage.  The  former 
was  a Ring  Henry  of  real  human  in- 
terest, deeply  concerned  in  the  drama 
enacted  before  him  and  decidedly  in 
favor  of  Elsa  and  against  Telramund \ 
from  the  start.  Mr.  Whitehill’s  fine: 
I Telramund  was  up  to  its  own  level  last 

evening  and  nothing  more  need  be  saic 
Mr.  Schuetzendorf  as  the  Herald  mad 
all  his  proclamations  quite  audibly 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 

By  Deems  1 aylor 


THE  DAY. 

(Reprinted  fromr  yesterday’s  late 
editions.) 

The  audience  that  gathered  in  Car- 
negte  Hall  last  night  to  hear  the 
Columbia  University  Chorus,  under 
Walter  Henry  Hall,  sing  Gounod’s 
"The  Redemption”  was  large  and 
devout,  so  It  111  behooves  any  single 
hearer  to  cavil  at  what  so  many 
people  obviously  found  edifying.  One 
might  venture  to  remark,  however, 
that  If  Gounod's  reputation  rested 
solely  on  “The  Redemption,"  his 
would  hardly  be  a name  to  remember 
| long.  ' 

The  great  virtue  of  "The  Redemp- 
tion” seems  to  be  that  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  sing  and  play,  ior  Its  purely  mu- 
sical merits  seem  to  be  those  of  Inten- 
tion rather  than  accomplishment.  In 
the  presence  of  the  story  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion Gounod  lowers  hls  voice  re- 
spectfully enough,  but  delivers  merely 
the  conventional  condolences.  His 
solemn  passages  contrive  likewise  to 
be  dull,  and  his  moments  of  animation 
sound  like  the  carefree  utterances  of 
a devout  but  essentially  frivolous  per- 
son. The  “Calvary”  march,  for  In- 
stance, is  in  such  a startlingly1  cheer- 
ful vein  that  one  might  almost  sus- 
pect Gounod  of  having  misspelled  the 
title. 

The  chorus  sang  capably  and  the 
soloists.  Della  Baker,  Alma  Kltchell, 
Reed  Miller  and  Norman  Jolllffe  de- 
livered the  pedestrian  measures  allot- 
ted to  them  with  appropriate  earnest- 
ness. George  H.  Morgan  was  the 
[organist.  The  orchestra  was  anony- 


ficiencies,  had  impressive  eloquence 
and  breadth  of  style. 

Mr.  Mengelberg's  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, which  was  sympathetic  and 
flexible,  suffered  likewise  from  an 
acoustical  blight  upon  the  strings. 
The  muted  Adagio,  queerly  enough, 
carried  better  than  the  other  move- 
ments. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Philharmonic  directors  find  the  Met- 
ropolitan series  of  concerts  at  least 
financially  satisfactory;  there  is  little, 
enough  artistic  profit  In  them. 

The  concert  began  with  Cherubini’s  i 
"Anacreon”  overture  and  ended.with 
the  Chaikovsky  "Pathetlque”  sym- 
phony, played  In  Mr.  Mengclberg  r 
famous  vivid  and  dramatic  version 
to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  a fairly 
large  audience. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

(Reprinted  from  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

A slack  day,  typical  of  Holy  Week, 
brought  out  only  two  other  musical 
events.  At  the  Lexington  Theatre 
the*  Wagnerian  Festival  sang  "Tristan 
und  Isolde”  for,  the  last  time  \his 
season,  with  the  familiar  cast  headed 
by  ^liss  Alsen  (who  ls  a glorious 
Isolde)  and  Mr.  Knotc.  The  Bran- 
gaene  this  time  was  programmed  as 
Miss  Metzger,  but  in  these  days  of 
unforseen  changes,  the»role  was  sung 
with  some  effectiveness  by  Emma 
Bassth.  Mr.  Moericke,  with  a baton 
of  liquid  fire,  led  the  orchestra. 

At  Aeolian  Hall.  Helen  Fogel  made 
her  debut  as  a piano  recitalist.  Miss 
Fogel  is  another  child  prodigy,  from 
appearances  aged  somewhere  between 
six  and  sixteen,  although  costumed 
rather  as  a child  of  three.  She  offered 
a program  composed  largely  of  the 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Bach  works 
which  one  “takes_lessons  on”  in  the 
first  half  dozen  years  of  instruction, 
and  rendered  these  with  technical 
skill,  speed  and  obvious  gradations  of 
volume  customary  to  one  of  her  years 
and  experience.  Her  assembled 
friends  were  delighted-with  her  ac- 
complishments, but  tliere  ■ hardly 
' seemed  to  be  any  reasons  for  present- 
ing her  to  the  public  at  this  time. 

A.  C. 
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l The  Pauli;  r Choristers  gave  the  sec  -' 
ond  of  their  three  concerts  last  night  ah 
i the  Town  Hall,  one  of  similar  type  audi 
composition  to  the  lirst,  ten  days  ago.i 
The  singers  began  with  early  numbers  l 
by  Vittoria,  Palestrina,  Lotti  ami  Per-! 
golesi.  illustrating  the  Spanish,  Roman1 
and  Venetian  schools,  followed  by' 
j RUeinberger  numbers  and  two  Rus-, 

I sian  pieces.  Various  Dubois  religious 
numbers  and  ‘To  l.ueis  ante  Terini- 
num,?’  by  Father  Finn,  the  director, 
appeared  later  in  the  program,  which 
had  the  samo  soloists  as  before. 

Child  Performs  at  Aeolian 

At  Aeolian  Hall  there  was  another 
. of  those  piano  recitals  in  which  a 
l ! teaeher  presents  a pupil  to  the  public — 
land  the  pupil  is  invariably  one  of  ten- 
I der  years.  Two  such  concerts  this  sea- 
son proved  painful  affairs;  but  in  tiiifl 
lease  Helen  Fpgel,  a nine-year-old,  did 
| very  creditably,  with  a command  of 
i, technique  and  3 smooth  manner  of  ner- 
j form&nce,  in  numbers  of  Scarlatti, 

I Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert. 
There  was,  of  course,  little  expression. 
Her  teacher  was  wise  in  avoiding  Cho- 
pin. for  instance— but  he  would  have 
'been  wiser  still  in.  letting  his  pupil 
wait  another  eight  years  or  so. 

The  Wagnerians  at  the  Lexington 
gave  their  final  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
last  night,  with  the  same  effective  j 
Isolde  as  before,  Elsa  Alsen,  though  j 
,,  Emma  Bassth.  substituting  at  the  last  i 
minute  as  Brangaene,  could  hardly  fill  j 
f Ottilie  Metzger’s  shoes.  Heinrich  j 
Knote  was  the  Tristan— a Tristan  well  J 
sung,  with  acting  sometimes  good  an  1 i 
sometimes  less  so.  but  his  vocal  j 
strength  was  undeniable.  Mr.  Schorr  J 
was  Kurnewal  and  Mr.  Kipnis  King 
Mark  in  a generally  good  performance.  ( 
Mr.  Moerike  conducted  for-  a large  au- ! 
dience. 


A eonrtert  of  the  Paulist  Choristers 
was  given  in  the  Town  Hall  last  eve-  j 
ning  wheh  a program  of  saered  music 
was  presented  with  .Tack  Huber,  Peiv 
wick  Newell.  Overton  Moyle  and 
Nicholas  (Murphy  as  soloist.  As  usual, 
the  choristers  accredited  themselves  with 
honor  and  the  event,  one  of  the  musical 
j treats  of  the  season  in  Catholic  circles, 

| was  attended  by  a fine  audience. 

Girl  Pianist  Applauded  at  Debut. 

Helen  Fogel,  14  years  old,  gave  her 
first  piano  recital  in  Aeolian  Hall  last 
evening.  In  her  program  were  compo- 
sitions by  Scarlatti,  Bach.  Mozart,  Men- 
delssohn. Schubert  and  an  arrangement 
of  Mendelssohn’s  On  Wings  of  Song. 

In  Mozart's  ‘’Pastoral  VarlS  she 
demonstrated  a technique  and  a sym- 
pathy of  tonal  shading  far  beyond  her 
years.  The  large  audience  applauded 
enthusiastically  and  stayed  for  three 
encores  at  the  close  of  the  program. 


Victor  Herbert  owe  to  Nicolai.  The 
Merry  Wives  are  the  well-preserved 
“aunts  of  the  Merry  Widow. 

Marcella  Sembrich  sang  Mistress 
Ford  (Frau  Fluth)  when  last  “The 
Merry  Wives'*  was  performed  at  the 
Metropolitan,  In  the  spring  of  1900. 
Ernestine  Schumann  - Hetnek  was 
| Mistress  Page,  Fritz  Friedrichs  was 
Falstaft  and  Andreas  Dippel  was 
Fenton.  Emil  Pauer  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

Last  night’s  production  could  boast 
fewer  famous  jnames,  but  it  did  offer 
one  incomparable  performance,  that 
jdf  Maria  Ivogun  Ivoguep  in  the  part 
of  Mistress  Ford.  The  little  Hun- 
garian soprano,  who  was  appearing 
as  guest-artist,  made  as  adorable  a 
comic  opera  soubrette  as  we  have 
ever  seen.  This  is  no  light  statement, 

Cor  it  is  made  by  an  aged  playgoer 
i who  remembers  Fritz!  Scheff’s  “Mile. 
Modiste,’’  back  in  that  memorable 
winter  of  1905. 

“Souibrette”  is  perhaps  not  quite 
the  term  for  Mistress  Ford,  but  Mme.  [ 
Ivoguen  hardly  made  the  character  an 
ingenue,  and  was  emphatically  not 
a character- woman,  so  we  can  think 
of  no  better  name.  At  all  events,  she 
acted  with  a comic  spirit,  a deftness 
of  pantomime,  and  a charm  of  face 
and  figure  that  made  her  irresistible. 
She  sang  equally  well,  for  her  voice, 
although  dimmed  somewhat  by  the 
Lexington’s  huge  stage,  was  flexible 
and  beautifully  varied  in  color.  Mme. 
Ivoguen  is  one  of  those  priceless  finds, 
a coloratura  who  can  take  high  notes  j 
without  making  faces. 

The  others  hardly  equalled  her 
performance,  but  many  of  them  were 
excellent."  Emma  Bassth  made  a ca- 
pable Mistress  Page  except  that  she 
proved  occasionally  untrustworthy  as 
to  intonation.  She  acted  very  well 
! throughout  and  so  did  Mr.  Ziegler 
land  Mr.  ’ Schubert.  Mr.  Lattermann 
j sang  well  as  Falstaff  and  delivered  his 
| spleen  lines  with  great  effect;  but 
'some  one  ought  to  speak  to  him  about 
I makeup.  His  Falstaff, , visually,  was 
a cross  between  Marceline  and  one 
' of  those  cocoanut  heads  (hat  mis- 
; guided  friends  give  one  at  Christmas 
for  tobacco  jars.  He  looked  ready  to 
step  oft’  the  stage  into  the  circus  ring  i 
—and  one  ended  by  devoutly  wishing  j 
that  he  would. 

There  might  have  been  a different  i 
story  to  tell  if  the  performance  had 
lacked  Mr.  Moericke.  He  conducted 
the  score  with  crispness,  vigor  and  a 
sense  of  its  humorous  possibilities 
that  did  wonders  for  it  The  overture  j 
went  so  well  that  the  audience  (a 
large  one)  tried  to  encore  it. 

My  K I CH  ART)  ALDRICH 


AT  THE  LEXINGTON. 

(Ref-rnttfri  frrntir-ttcatcMair'rJate 
m £ L c<m*&ns.)  , • ? ? 

Wo  had  always  assumed  that  Nic- 
olai’s “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor’’ 
overture  was,  like  the  “William  Tell’’ 
selection,  the  best  part  of  the  opera 
— until  we  heard  the  German  Opera 
gy.  Company  give  it  last  night.  Then  we 
jg  found  that  wo  had  done  it  a cruel 
B wrong.  For  "The  Merry  Wives’’  is 
H.one  “overture”  opera  that  makes 
good. 

B,,  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  give 
yijj  Nicolai  or  Shakespeare  the  more  cred- 
it for  the  success  of  the  piece.  Mos- 
enthal,  thfe  German  librettist,  prob- 
ably deserves  the  most  after  all,  for 
j he  had  the  good  sense  to  stick  as 
j closely  as  possible  to  Shakespeare's 
j comedy  in  making  his  operatic  ver- 
| sion,  thus  giving  Nicolai  a book  that 
I is  as  nearly  actor-proof  as  can  be 
Imagined. 

This  “Merry  Wives”  is  mostly  about 
J Falstaff.  with  the  love  story  of  I’en- 
T ton  and  Anne  figuring  as  a mere  in 
« eident.  Bardolph,  Pistol,  Nyrn  and 
Sir  Hugh  are  gone,  with  only  Slender 
and  Caius  left  to  proxy  them.  After 
an  introductory  scene  in  which  Mis- 
tress Ford  and  Mistress  Page  receive 
and  compare  Falstaff’s  identical  love 
notes,  the  principal  episodes  arc  the 
affair  of  the  clothes  basket,  the  beat- 
ing at  Ford’s  hands,  and  the  episode 
1 of  the  mock  fairies  in  the  park. 

Nicolai’s  music  sounds  like  the 
great-grandmother  of  all  the  musical 
comedies  in  the  world — a,nd  not  such 
a senile  great-grandmother  at  that. 
It  has  humor  and  rhythm  and  tuneful- 
ness, and  has  them  in  a manner  that 
jis  amazingly  modern.  Wagner  may 
I owe  much  to  Weber  and  Liszt,  but  it 
j would  take  a whole  Reparations  Com* 
I mission  to  estimate  the  debt  that  Ar- 
bUi"  Sullivan  and  Julian  Edwards  and 


The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  j 

DIB  LU'STIGBSN  W BIB  TCP.  VON  WIKDSOR. 
fv->nilc  ouera.  In  three  acts.  Text  In  Oei 
man  by  Mosenthal.  after  Shakespeare  a 
play.  Musio  by  Otto  Nicolai.  At  tne 

Ill  pilch Emm.  Beach 

fj:  gigs'  ■ v-  : : : “5,  “X© 

i Junker  Spaerlb  h Fran2HBl!h3rator(£ 

: Thro.  Citizens  v .'.W • ™rlch,  Or.* 

iWaUer .'/  y.V.V.'.y lean  Uorres 

Conductor — Eduard  Moerike. 

The  German  Opera  Company  at  the 
1 Lexington  Theatre  departed  inio  new 
1 fields  of  opera  last  evening  when  it  gave 
j for  the  firs!  time  in  its  New  York  en- 
I gagement  Otto  Nicolai's  comic  opera, 

1 “ Die  Lustigert  Welber  von  Windsor. 
There  was  a large  audience  present,  one 
that  apparently  filled  the  house.  it 
found  great  amusement  In  the  perform- 
ance. and  gave  it  much  applause,  not 
hesitating  to  interrupt  Its  course  to  ex- 
press pleasure,  and  calling  out  the  pi  n 
| cfpal  singers  and  Mr.  Moerike,  the  con 
i ductor.  at  the  end  of  every  act. 
j <•  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  has 
| long  been  a popular  favorite  In  Gei- 
I many,  but  has  never  found  much  ac- 
| ceptance  in  this  country,  it  was  given 
I once;  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


vz;%'o 

I ButaiMeVsthhe  did  not  ma  ngle  Sb«ke- 
speare  beyond  Tecognltkm.  a*  most  h 
| done  who  l ave  plundered  the 

^iX’s  of^be  oppor- 

unl ties  Spread  before  him,  and  found 

musical  expression  for  the  act  on 

u freouentlv  charming.  It  is  rresn  “‘‘w 
Lpirued  gnd  unceasingly  meloMoUej  ^d 
it  tna  excel. t pgrhaBS  in  tne  tavoiii 
scene  ot  the  tfrd  act,  ^etWnfof  th 
i-anidit v of  mw^ment,  ln«  energy, 
makes  it  keep  u,  with  ^ play  and  pre 
vents  it  from  be.ng  a clog,  as  music  so  ^ 
easily  cartjbe.  ^ ^ the  high 

that  makes  v«'dl*  .race  ond 

J markable,  it  has  no  little  grace  oi^  j 

obvious  gay  ety  after  • , 1 . 

'ran  hardlv  be  denied  Ihat  the  lesmcm 
seems  today  a little  old;  for  th.  music 
has  not  tasted  of  Immortality.  But  ,asc 
night  showed  clearly  that  old  age, is  not 
counted  against  it  1 

Tim  performance  was  made  P05- - i 
bv  an  addition  to  the  German  company 
of  Mme.  Alarla  Ivogun.  the  German 
coloratura,  soprano,  who  has  been  heard  , 
here  in  concert  and  in  a very  fow  pef-  I 
form  an  ces  of  opera  by  the  Chicago  com- 
nanv  There  was  nobody  In  the  corn 
| pa nv  as  originally  constituted  who  could 
i ii«vo  «une:  the  part  of  f*  ra.11  rlutn, 
the  name  of  Shakespeare's  merry  wife) 

| !Vr,e' performance,  it  may  he  aald^  W^s 

I good  deal  of  the  farcical.  But  why 
should  purists  complain  of  this,  when 
every  bit  of  interpolated  farcing  was 
sure  of  Its  responsive  laughter.  AcOh 
siderable  element  of  this  -wI?t ahf  ^begim 
by  Mr.  Isttcnnann  s Falstaff.  f begin 
ning  with  his  makeup.  Falstaff  was 
not*  an  oversized  gorilla.  Ue  was  fat 
and  foolish,  not  only  witty  hitnself.  but 
a (.ansa  of  wit  in  others.  Mr.  Lat- 
termanns  conception  Iiad  something 
against  It.  There  were  one  or  two 
./he™  who  had  a similarly  elementary 
conception  of  the  hTimor  of  their  Parts- 
\nd  bv  so  mucii  wap  the  value  of  the 
performance  diminished.-  unless  It  was 
chiefly  meant  to  make  the  unthinking 

Lattermann.  however,  did  a 
manv  things  well.  Including  his  sing- 
ing—"when  he  did  not  flat,  as  way  fre- 
ouently  the  case  In  his  upper  tones. 
Mme  ivogun  was.  of  course  a centre, 
of  great  interest  in  the  performance. 
She*  was  of  adorable  grace  and  rO' s-  j 
chievous  archness  and  good  to  look  , 

U The ‘part  of  Frau  Pluth  is  consider-  j 
abl\  given  to  coloratura,  and  much  or  j 
t>d-<  Mine.  Ivogttn  sang  brilliantly.  Her  i 
1 voice  also  had*  much  beauty  of  quality, 
eopecl'ally  wh.  n U was  not  called  upon 
for  much  power.  But  when  it  was.  and. 
aias  also  on  other  occasions,  it  was 
seldom  firmly  on  the  pi  tch ; it  was  I 
often  above  If.  For  those  who  prefer 
to  hear  singing  in  tune,  this  was  a 
serious'  b lemish  on  her  Performance. 

A large  portion  of  the  audience.  G]®). 
fell  thus  about  tt,  carefully  concealed 
their  feelings  and  put  no  stint  upon 

thCP®S  Bassth.  s rich  contralto 
served  her  well  in  the  part  of  Fiau 
Kelch  Benno  Ziegler’s  Fluth  and  De- 
siaor  fcador’s  Dr.  Cajua  were  commend- 
nblc.  and  Johannes  Scheurich  sa^f  • 
if  with  a somewhat  liard  voice,  as  Fen 

1°mV  Moerike  ^conducted  with  great 
energv  and  worked  hard  to  secure  a 
good" performance.  It  Indeed  went  with 
fhnndance  of  spirit,  but  the  tone  of  the 
orchestra  was  something  that  hia  effoi  ts 
~?,ih  not  beautify.  The  chorus  of  men, 
especially  hr  what  It  briefly  sings  in  the 
Third  a-t  was  excellent.  Scenic  beauty 
and  appropriateness  are  not  the  strong 
nolnts  of  the  German  company  s presen- 
tations and  they  were  not  notable  m | 
this  one.  But  the  scenery  was  auf-  . 
ficient. 


Olga  Warren  In  Soprano  Songs. 

Olga  Warren  gave  a program  of  so 
piano  songs  yesterday  afternoon  'in 
Aeolian  Hall  for  a large  audience,  which 
expressed  much  enjoyment.  A group  of 
German  songs  was  well  eho»#n  and  ga  . e 
the  singer  abundant  opportunities  for 
.displaying  a wide  range  of  clear,  rich 
tones  ana  an  Individual  stiie  of  singing. 
A repetition  was  demanded  of  Piece's 
“ Ich  und  Du,”  and  she  «qj*g  a number 
of  encores.  Harry  Gilbert  played  ihe  1 
accom  pa  n i me  ot  s . 

RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


I ardently  last  night.  Among  ivogun#, 

! most  ardent  admirers  Is  that  supreme 
i lodge  of  bcl  canto.  Mme.  Sembrich 
She  herself  at  one  time  was  seen  and 
heard,  with  Schumann-Heink,  too,  .n 
I Nicolai’s  opera,  which,  however,  proved 
too  slight  for  the  huge  Metropolitan. 
That  was  In  1900.  It  had  been  done  , 
four  years  before  that  by  Mrs.  Jean- 1 
nette  M Thurber’s  American  Oner. 
Company,  of  which  Theodore  Tho.tas 
was  tlie  conductor.  1 

“'Xt 'the  'third  performance  of  the  | 
adorable  “Hansel  ttnd  Gretel  ’ yester- 
day  afternoon  there  was  again  a large 
audience  of,  mostly,  children,  who  en-, 
joyed  the  fairy  tale  and  the  music, 
tremendously.  The  new  Hansel  was 
the  appropriately  slight  Elinor  Marloj 
' the  light  opera  favorite.  Her  singing] 
and  acting  were  equally  enjoyable.  | 
The  Metropolitan  also  had  a Ger 
v-,ce  -AT  me  AtetrvvvM.*"  — r — man  opera  yesterday — the  fascinating 

n Maurice  Grnu’s  regime.  ‘n®  *eJ8  J “Mona  Lisa”  of  Max  Schillings,  wit 
I'nlhsh  by  KiKuartctp-by  Mme.  Kemp  and  Michael  Bo  nen  a 
Lndg‘  morbey  sumptuously  Urlltt  by  the  always,  in  the  leadmg  parts._  This 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society's  concert  ■ 
last  evening  was  devoted  to  music  of  j 
which  Tschaikowskv’s  first  piano  con-  j 
certo  was  the  least  modem.  The  other  I 
works  were  Albert  Roussel's  ” Pournne  ^ 
Fete  de  Printemps”;  Henri  Rabaud’s  , 

” Eclogne,  a Virgllian  Poem  ” and  Ern- 
est Scheiling's  fantasia,  " A Victory 
Bair." 

Roussel's  piece  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York.  His  “ Festln 
d'  Amalgn^e  ’’  and  part  of  his  " Evoca- 
tions ” have  been  heard  here.  But  since 
he  wrote  these  he  has  gone  over  into  the 
camp  of  the  most  modern ; and  this  late 
work  is  written  in  their  style.  It  does 
not  seem  to  mark  an  advance.  There  . 
is  nothing  mystifying  in  it,  uniess  it  be  j 
the  question  whether  there  are  three  or  ! 
five  connected  sections  or  movements:  1 
not  a very  Important  one. 

There  are  undoubtedly  in  it  several 
quite  paltry  little  themes  that  are 
worked  pretty  hard  in  the  way  of  re- 
iteration rather  than  development,  a 
good  deal  of  sour  harmony  In  inimical 
tonalities,  and  orchestration  that  is  not 
notable  for  beauty  or  delicacy  or  re- 
finement of  color.  The  whole  fails  sin- 
gularly to  convey  a suggestion  of  the 
smiling  grace  of  Spring  or  of  any  festal 
feeling  of  it3  approach. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  gave  It  a carefully 
studied  and  clearly  articulated  perform- 
ance, one  that  exposed  only  too  plainly  ' 
the  poverty  of  the  invention  and  elab- 
oration of  the  piece.  Mr.  Roussel  did  |: 
not  show  such  qualities  in  his  earlier 
compositions  that  have  been  heard  here. 

Is  it  necessary,  when  entering  the 
brotherhood  of  modernism,  to  take  the  : 
vow  of  poverty? 

Mr.  Rabaud  is  well  known  not  to  be  j 
a modernist  in  the  technical  sense,  but  J 
his  " Eclogue  ” could  not  be  anyhow 
'■  modern.”  because  it  was  written 
twenty-five  years  ago.  before  “ niodem- 
i ism  " had  been  invented,  in  his  opera 
| of  “ Marouf.”  heard  at  the  Metropoli- 
i tan.  he  showed  brilliant  skill  in  the  use 
of  the  orchestra.  The  " Eclogue  ” has 
nothing  of  this  kind  of  skill.  It  is  writ- 
ten for  a small  orchestra,  with  no 
r.oUe-making  instruments  and  even  with 
no  trombone.  It  is  delicately  and  gra- 
ciously pastoral,  advertising  its  pas- 
toral character  by  the  prominence  of 
the  oboe,  and  melodious  in  the  older 
and  well  recognized  sense  of  that  word. 
It  is  unobtrusive  and  restrained,  and  if 
it  has  not  the  highest  distinction,  it  has 
real  charm.  And  here,  in  this  writing 
for  orchestra,  there  is  a tone  skill  or 
one  sort,  that  secures  delightful  effects 
by  the  simplest  means  and  by  an 
economy  of  effort. 

It  Is  only  a few  weeks  since  Mr. 
Scheiling's  fantasia  based  on  Alfred 
Noyes's  striking  poem  was  first  played 
here  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
The  performance  last  evening  by  Mr. 
Mengelberg  seemed  to  declare  a surer 
and  more  complete  mastery  of  its  un- 
usual difficulties.  It  was  highly  im- 
pressive in  the  way  that  the  composer 
intended  it  to'  be.  Its  purpose  is. 
through  its  vivid  descriptive  quality,  in 
part  an  ethical  one.  and  to  these  things 
the  purely  musical  side  is.  to  a certain 
extent,  subordinated. 

It  is  rich  in  imagination,  in  plastic 
fantasy  that  can  conjure  the  visions 
that  Alfred  Noyes  calls  up  in  his  poem, 
and  the  composer  is  successful  in  the 
riotous  picturing  of  his  elaborate  or- 
chestral effects,  with  a suggestion  be- 
neath it  of  something  more  significant 
and  mote  ominous  than  picturing. 

The  composition  made  again,  as  it  dia 
before,  a deep  impression  upon  the  au- 
dience and  Mr.  Schelling  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  and  was  EJv®n 
the  consciousness  of  success,  which  he 
wished  to  share  with  Mr.  Mengelber~ 
an.l  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Frederic  Lantond,  pianist,  was  the 
soloist.  His  performance  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  concerto  was  a really  masterly 
one.  making  no  revelations  in  music 
that  has  become  so  familiar,  it  was 
distinguished  not  only  by  abundant 
power  and  sweep,  but  by  an  indiviaual- 
ly  musical  quality  that  put  somethin'* 
more  than  power  and  sweep  into  it. 


heard  by  a large  and  much] 


interested  audience. 
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3SO  of  Goldmarn  s IlftUftn,  Russian  ana  Mana 

and  some  other  I*1611*"'  llie  la„t  including  .slbella.  Mana 
' Jzucca  and  John  Carpenter. 


CHANGE  IN  OPERAS. 

“ Aida  ” Replaces  “ William  Tell  ” 
When  Danise  Develops  a Cold. 

“ Aida  ” and  not  “ William  Tall 
was  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  last  night 
and  placarded  ali  over  the  lobbies,  the 
change  of  opera  having  been  decided  on 
late  in  the  day  when  Mr.  Danise,  who 
sings  the  Swiss  patriot,  was  seized  with 
a heavy  cold.  .The  barifcne's  throat 
congestion  was  so  acute  that  Mr.  Gat  J 
at  once  announced  Mr.  De  Lucaln  hi 
place  both  in  " Andrea  CMnler  to, 
morrow  afternoon  and  in  L African  a 
next  Monday. 

Spring  weather  on  tlie  present  \ arte 
gated  order  had  caused  three  change, 
of  opera  in  a fortnight  the  topwarly 
said  after  a Winter  of  singu,_. 
fortune  in  that  regard-not  an  opera 
nor  a leading  role  changed  up  to  th 

last*'' night  comprised  the 
Misses  Peralta  and  Gordon.  Mess  s 
Maitinelli.  Zanelli.  Mardones  a u 
d'Angeli.  and  Mr.  Moranzonl  conduct* 


By  Deems  Taylor 


[ At  the  Lexington,  Nicolai’s  “Merry 
ves  of  Windsor,”  revived  the  nt«-ht 
last,  was  repeated  with  the 


m THE  philharmonic. 

('JPliy,  tnthit  l>om  ywtardat/3*-  late 
cHitxvns.) 

A(  the  Philharmonic  concert  last 
I light  in  Carnegie  Mall  Mr.  Mengel- 
herg  stood  his  program  on  Its  head, 
’Ing  with  the  soloist  (it  was  Fred- 
erick Laraond,  giving-  a masterly- 
[performance  of  the  Chaikovsky  B 
flat  minor  concerto)  and  beginning 
with  an  orchestral  novelty.  The  re- 
sult was  interesting  and,  as  a change, 
^refreshing. 

The  novelty  was  Albert  Roussel’s 
:etch,  "Pour  une  Fete  de  Prlntcm.ps.” 

_ ^was  followed  by  Henri  Rabaud’s 
Eclogue.”  Between  them,  tho  two 
irnlshed  an  instructive  study  in  what 
-J5ht  t>e  called  the  consanguinity  of 
| the  antithetical.  Roussel  is  famous 
for  navmg  begun  his  musical  life  as  a 
staid  Post-Franckian  and  having  sud- 
denly branched  out,  In  his  fifty-third 
y“r*  „as  "n  jostle  of  Milhaud.  Ca- I 

KT  ^ C°'  LaSt  nlerht’s  composition 
was  the  original  symptom  (Concert's 
Colonne,  Paris,  Oct.  29,  1921)  of  the 
>ranching-out  process. 

It  is  a comparatively  short  work 
executed  along  the  now  familiar  poly- 
tonal  lines,  dissonant’  in  Its  harmonic 
scheme,  but  not  noisily  so,  and  con- 
talnlng  a rather  greater  number  of 
■ decipherable  melodic  passages  than 
■■.nost  products  of  its  school.  A good 
deal  of  muting  goes  on  during  its  per- 
formance, for  there  are  “con  sordini” 
passages-  for  almost  everything  but 
the  woodwinds.  The  rhythmic  struc- 
ture  hints  at  American  jazz  influences. 

Rabaud  s work  is  much  more  naive 
at  first  blush,  for  it  is  a straight-  I 
forward  pastorale,  tuneful  in  the ! 
style  of  Faure,  harmonized  along 
strictly  orthodox  lines,  and  skilfully 
scored  for  a comparatively  small  or- 
chestra. 

Yet,  different  as  the  two  composi- 
tions sounded,  outwardly,  -we  could 
not  help  wondering  who  could  tell 
them  apart  twenty  years  from  now. 

I- or  two  decades  hence  the  Rabaud 
eclogue  will  sound  rather  obvious  1 
and  mild-mannered — ibut  probably  no1 
more  so  than  it  did  last  night.  But' 
the  Roussel  piece  seems  likely  to 
sound  equally  mild-mannered  and 
obvious  Inside  of  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Roussel’s  radicalism  is  rather  of  the 
parlor  variety,  after  all. 

His  dissonances  are  daring  enough, 
but  in  a few  years  they  will  wear, 
smooth  Kind  his  music  will  have  to  get 
along  on  Its  structural  and  thematic 
merits.  These  struck  us  as  decidedly 
scant.  The  structure  was  fair,  but  not 
impressive,  and  the  themes  were  the 
same  sort  of  diatonic  tunes  that  Mr. 
Rabaud  had  written,  except  that  they 
'had  less  distinction  and  were  queerly 
harmonized.  Tweedle-Dee  was,  at 
heart,  not  at  all  unlike  Tweedle-Dum. 

| only  other  number  on  the  pro- 

gram was  Ernest  Schelling’s  "A  Vic- 
tory Ball,”  whioh  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra had  introduced  to  us  not  long 
ago.  R was  excellently  played  and 
oudly  applauded.  Mr.  Schelling 
bowed  from  the  platform  while  the 
[orchestra  rose  in  his  honor: 

OTHER  MUSIC,. 

Margaret  Northrup,  singing  yester- 
day afternoon  in  a recital  in  Aeolian 
Kalb  is  another  of  the  Holy  Week 

I rush'  of  soloists  whose  capacities 
proved  less  pleasing  than  the  program 
designed  as  their  vehicle.  She  offered 
jVfresh  and  varied  collection  of  songs 
in  the  standard  four  languages  (with 
an  agreeable  minimum  of  old  Italian 
-nasters),  but  presented  her  material 
without  particular  distinction  of  tech- 
nique or  natural  gifts.  Her  voice  was 
•bin,  cold  and  distressingly  unvaried 
-yen  without  the  initial  nervousness, 
me  presented  no  exceptional  qualifl- 
:ations  for  public  appearance  at  pres- 
et. in  the  words  of  a recent  novel 

Iowevcr,  "Coenraad  V.  Bos  was  a 
ympathetic  accompanist." 

In  the  evening,  the  illness  of  Glu- 
eppi  Danlse  was  given  out  by  the 
letropolitan  management  as  a reason 
or  changing  the  bill  from  the  an 
Minced  "William  Tell”  to  "Aida”  of 
erennial  preparedness.  This  stand- 
war,  sung  by  Misses  Peralta  and 

11  flen  and  Messrs.  Martinelli,  Za- 
Z an< . Mardones  in  the  principal 
ics.  The  usual  sized  house  showed 
1 resentment  at  the  change  of  offer- 


same  cast  as  at  the  premiere,  Includ- 
ing the  delightful  Marla  Ivogun  as 
Mistress  Fluth,  her  second  and  last 
appearance  with  tho  company  aa 
guest  artist.  A large  and  responsive 
houso.  Justified  the  judgment  of  the 
management  in  choosing  this  revival. 

A.  C. 


“ Faust ” 8ung  in 

Gounod's  ” Foust  " was 
(Hull  translation  for  the 
Thonmshevsky's  Theatre, 


Yiddish, 
sung  in  Yld- 
flrst  time  at 
Second  Ave- 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  Philharmonic  Socioty’s  final 
Thursday  concert  tool*,  place  last 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hu.fl.  Other  en- 
tertainments of  the  undent  and  hon- 
orable body  remain  to  be  given,  but 
there  will  bo  no  more  on  Thursday 
evening  till  next  season.  Tho  program 
consisted  of  Roussel's  "Pour  lino  Fete 
de  Printenips,"  Rebaud’s  ".Eclogue,” 
Ernest  Schelling's  ’’Victory  Ball"  and 
Tschalkowskya  first  piano  concerto, 
with  Frederic  Laniond  at  the  piano. 

Tho  composition  of  Albert  Roussel 
was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city.  M.  Roussel  has  achieved  the  un- 
common distinction  of  two  reputations 
and  indeed  two  musical  personalities, 
one  belonging  to  tho  ante  bellum 
period  and  tho  other  to  the  existence 
ho  has  known  since  he  returned  in 
broken  health  from  the  inferno  around 
Verdun.  Before  the  war  he  was  a 
star  pupil  of  tho  Schola  Cantorum 
under  Vincent  d’lndy  and  composed 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Cosar 
Franck. 

The  war  liberated  his  soul  and  he 
began  to  write  (not  too  slavishly,  in- 
deed) like  those  soaring  searchers  of 
the  harpionic  infinite,  the  members  of 
the  Group  of  Six.  The  work  revealed 
last  night  dates  from  1920,  and  is 
therefore  a creation  of  M.  Roussel,  the 
veteran. 

It  is  a pity  that  space  does  not 
permit  the  republication  here  of  the 
program  notes  furnished  the  audi- 
ence from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gil- 
man. His  essay  on  M.  Roussel’s 
spring  fantasy  is  one  of  the  most 
complete,  enlightening  and  charm- 
ingly written  pieces  of  program  an- 
notation ever  brought  before  this 
public. 

One  can  heartily  agree  with  Mi-. 
Gilman  that  Roussel  has  a "guilty 
sense  of  beauty  and  his  acidities  are 
j not  extreme  enough  to  pucker  the 
lips  of  the  Muse."  There  is  melody 
only  half  disguised  in  modern  dis- 
harmony, and  there  is  lively  fancy 
in  the  thematic  material  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  composition. 

But  the  work  is  haunted  with  the 
unconquerable  presence  of  Paris. 
Spring  rises  from  the  melting  snows 
and  bares  her  feet  among  the  ventur- 
ous flowers.  Out  of  the  shadows  be- 
neath the  nude  trees  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  troop  the  slim  dryads  to 
[dance  to  the  first  music  of  the  rising 
year,  but  when  they  come  close  we  see 
that  they  are  midinettes  in  masque- 
rade. 

The  wild  goat  leaps  upon  the  hill 
(of  Montmartre)  what  time  Pan 
shrills  his  pipes  along  the  valley 
streams  near  the  Louvre).  But  io! 
Pan  wears  a top  hat  and  a swallow 
tail  coat  and  curls  his  fierce  musta 
Chios  like  a boulevardier.  And  when 
he  has  blown  away  the  night  and  the 
breath  of  morn  wafts  the  echoes  un- 
der the  boughs,  the  midinettes  attune 


nue  and  Houston  Street,  last  evening. 
The  singers  Included,  as  Marguerite, 
Ruth  Coleman;  Siebel.  Leona  Sherwln ; 
Martha,  Belle  Fromnie:  Faust,  Leon 

Feast ofelty ; Mephlstophcles.  Martin 

Herodes;  Valentine,  David  Varoslavaky, 
and  Wagner,  Mr.  Tannenbaum.  Emile 
Coleman  conducted. 
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5 Flotow’s  ‘Marta’ 


ll>  XI  . J.  HENDERSON. 

The  merry  springtime  was  made 
even  merrier  at  the  Lexington  Theater 
last  evening  by  a performance  of 
Friedrich  von  Flotow’s  “Marta.”  The 
Wagnerian  singers  having  tiwclf  long 
by  tho  shores  of  the  Rhine  and  sol- 
emnly contemplated  the  building  and 
the  destruction  of  Walhalla,  lately  be- 
gan to  make  excursions  into  the  do- 
main of  lighter  operas. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  in 
a German' performance  of  “Marta.”  It. 
belongs  to  the  repertory  of  any  Ger- 
man opera  house.  Opera  goers  here 
are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  it  in 
Italian  that  they  have  come  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  Italian  opera,  hut  it  is 
truly  Teutonic,  in  spite  of  its  high 
notes  and  its  florid  passages. 

It  was  heard  at  the  Lexington  ThCa-  i 
ter  last  evening  by  an  audience  of 
good  size.  It  was  heartily  applauded. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  the  I 
audience  enjoyed  it.  There  was  an-  ] 
other  “guest”  singer  in  the  cast.  Mine,  i 
Claire  Lux.  who  was  heard  here  with 
ihe  Chicago  Opera  Company  and  also] 
in  concert,  temporarily  joined  the  j 
ranks  of  the  Wagnerian  festival  sing- 1 
era  to  impersonate  the  Utterly  bored . 
Lady  Harriet,  who  donned  serving  I 
maid’s  garments  in  order  to  get  some 
spice  into  her  life  and  then  fell  in  love 
with  Her  employer  and  made  him  a 
melodious  present  of  the  last  rose  of 
summer. 

Whether  the  company  contained  no 
singer  capable  of  grappling  with  Flo- 
toiv’s  music  must  remain  a matter  of 
conjecture.  Gwlain  it  is  that  Mine. 
Dux's  efforts  ; -v  entirely  honorable, I 
but  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  She, 
emitted  many  astonishing  tones  and! 
delivered  florid  music  in  masses.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  she  was  as  spright- 
or  as  melancholy  as  the  alternating 
moods  of  tho  part  d&nianded. 

1 Mme.  Ottilie  Metzger  was  to  have) 
sung  Xancy,  but  she  was  indisposfdl 
and  her  place  was  take  nby  Miss 
Emma  Bassth,  who  has  made  a rcord 
for  endurance  and  general  versatility. 
Florid  music,  however,  is  not  her  field, 
but  she  Was  very  pleasing  as  Xavcy 
in  spite  of  that.  Robert  Hu't  was  the 
Lionel.  He  did  not  omit  a single  one 
of  the  historic  high  notes  associated 
with  the  role.  On  the  contrary  he 
sang  the  music  quite  minim  ndably,  . 
,v  I but  his  acting  ieit  much  t the  im-' 
Jlairhvition.  ^ 

Alexander  Kipnis 


I!  of  Summer,”  bl>>omed~~anew 
i evening  at  tho  Lexington.  where  tho 
Berlin  slngors  rovlvcd  Flotow’e  “ Mar- 
tha " aa  the  fifteenth  and  final  produc- ' 
tlon  of  their  New  York  engagement  of 
seven  weeks,  ending  tonight.  Cialro  Dux 
appearod  as  tho  last  “ guest  artist,"  , 
among  her  companions  being  Mme. 
Metzger,  Messrs.  Hutt  and  I^aUermann, 

I In  the  famous  “ Spinning  " and  " Good 
1 Night  " quartete.  Others  of  the  com- 
pany assisted  In  the  German  composer’s 
melodious  ensembles  of  merry  England 
and  Richmond  Fair  in  the  reign  of 
' Quoen  Anne.  Tho  opera  will  be  repeated 
j tnla  afternoon,  again  with  Miss  Dux. 

[ Flotow’s  ’’  Martha.  " was  last  sung  In 
Italian  at  the  Metropolitan  three  sea- 
sons ago,  in  the  last  year  but  one  of 
Caruso,  for  whom  it  was  staged  a score 
of  times  by  dattl.  Conried  gave  it  ten 
times  In  his  five  years,  Abbey  and  Grau 
but  seven  In  two  decades.  Its  original 
version  Is  curiously  missing  from  rec- 
ords of  the  Metropolitan's  early  German 
seasons,  but  for  English  companies,  by 
reason  of  its  penBO  and  a famous  bor- 
rowed song,  it  has  been  a perennial 
favorite.  Prima  donnas  from  Patti  and 
Fllsson  down  have  sung  " Tho  Last 
Rose  ” in  Italian,  while  Sembrlch  and 
Hempel  often  repeated  the  air  in  Eng- 
lish on  an  encore. 

‘ Parsifal  Opera 

The  anffiial  Good  Frida  j performance 
"l  Wagner’s  sacred  festival  play  “Par- 
-if.il  ai  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Houso 
•'  o.O.prday  afternoon  was  attended  by  an 
■'Udienco  which  crowded  the  auditorium 
'o  thfe  -Walls.  Tho  representation  as  a 
V lioie  was  on  a high  plane  of  excellence 
l:  * flic  impression  it  created  was  evi- 
■i’-ntly  profound,  g 

Save  one  member,  the  cast  was  the 
i-aino  as  at  a recent  hearing  of  the  work  I 
at  a Saturday  matinee.  Mr.  Harrold,  In 
place  of  Mr.  Tans,  her,  sang  the  title 
rule.  His  voice  was  well  adapted  to  ills 
music  and  ho  aotetl  with  understanding.  ! 
Mr.  Bohnen  as  G v.  me  man?  was  a domi- 
nating factor  tv  hen  on  the  stage  both 
by  his  fine  voice  and  singing  and  for 
ins  splendid  acting. 

Mine.  Kemp  as  K undry  was  active 
oil  shoved  much  sincerity.  Her  slnc- 
ing  was  forcible  rather  than  finished, 
ui.  whitehiil  was  admirable  as  Am 
'ui-lae  an.l  Mr.  Cchull zendorf  won  praise 
as  Klimj/sor  . . The  flower  maidens  sang 
ooinmendably.  .Mr.  Bodanzky  at  the 
head  of  the  orchestra  kept  -his  forces 
.'t  a l times  veil  in  hand  and  the  voices 

lu  be  heard  " 'Vtl'e  al'VayS  wrmilted 
in  tho  evening  Verdi’s  “Traviata”  was 
icpeated,  with  Miss  Bori  again  as  Die 
heroine  and  VI r.  Lauri-Voipi  as  t)lc 

moiii*^0'  Mr'  °e  Ll,ca  sahk  t,le  0rr- 
Others  in  a familiar  cast  were  Aimes 
AnDiony  and  Mattfeld  and  Messrs. 

, -1Cn°L D' Angelo  and  PiecliJ.  Miss 
-.alii  and  Mr.  Bonfiglio  headed  the  bal- 
'•  T,;e  Performance  was  a briliant 
one  anu  evidently  delighted  the  large 
tdlenca  Mr,  Moranzonl  conducted. 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


made 


rriore  ! 


brilliant  v success  as  llayen  in  ‘ Goetter- 
tlammerui  «g’  than  as  Plunkett  in 


their  voices  to  love  songs  sighed  T’TMarta.”  He  was  not  at  home,  -and 
among  muted  strings  and  lascivious  1 apparently  he  knew  it.  Bennn  Ziec-lor 


flutes  with  strange  half  whispered 
references  to  that  “simple  sensuous 
being”  who  ate  grapes  and  pursued 
his  own  dryads  in  the  ever  blooming 
“Aprss-Midi.” 

M.  Henri  Prunieres  wrote  notes  on 
the  work  when  it  was  given  in  Am- 
slerda  niand  said  that  it  called  up 
festivals  of  Far  Eastern  countries  vis- 
ited by  Roussel  when  he  was  a naval 
officer.  But  it  seems  incredible  that 
these  midinettes  ever  saw  the  streets 
of  Cairo  or  this  Pan  whistled  intoxi- 
cated dances  for  the  bacchantes  in 
Antioch  or  Tyre. 

Mr.  Rabaud's  little  eclogue  sounded 
like  spring  gone  to  sleep  after  Mr. 
[Roussel  bad  awakened  her,  and  Mr 
Sc  helling  rudely  dragged  the  audience 
into  war  time  Paris  and  the  horrors 
I of  the  tango  and  fox  trot.  This  com- 
poser at  least  was  present  to  receive 
the  plaudits  of  the  public.  About  Mr. 
i Lamond  and  the  B flat  concerto  of 
| the  Russian  master  nothing  need  be 
[said  to-day.  The  orchestra  played  well 
last  evening,  and  Mr.  Melgelberg  con- 
ducted with  his  habitual  enthusiasm. 

Margaret  Northrup  Welcomed.  1 

Margaret  Northrup,  soprano,  made  a ! 
modest  but  promising  debut  in  Aeolian  I 
Hall  yesterday,  singing  with  a voice  j 
often  of  bell-toned  clarity  and  beauty,  ! 
though  she  had  not  physical  or  tech-  j 
nical  power  for  maintaining  that  quality  | 
or  for  much  approach  t odramatic  ex- 
nrpfl.nirm  Amnne'  nlrl  a r 


apparently  he  knew  it.  Benno  Ziegler 
as  Tristan  subtracted  considerable 
comedy  front  the  role  and  the  opera. 
Ernest  Knoch  conducted  well. 


ANTONIO  NIELT  I-N  SONGS. 

Antonio  Xieli,  barytone,  gave  .a  re- 
cital in  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening.  His 
program  contained  groups  of  Italian. 
French  and  English  songs’.  It  included 
Carrisslnic's  “Vlttoria.  fiila  core!”  Oata- 
lani’s  ’ BrcIo  i.uorto,”  ’’Bnona  Zaza.” 
by  Leoncavallo,  songs  by  Delibes. 
Chausson,  D’Mardclot.  Mendelssohn’s 
"O  Lord,  Bod  of  Abraham.”  and  com- 
positions by  Ireland,  Mana-Zuccu  and 
others. 

Mr.  Xielis  voice  was  not  impressive, 
but  it  possessed  some  agreeable  quali- 
fies which  were  apparently  to  (lie 
taste  of  a sympathetic  audience. 


r.  J UUtliC  l/UA  • 

Nancy  Emma  Bassth  j 

Sir  Tristan Benno  Ziegler 

Plunkett  Alexander  Kipnis 

Robert  Hutb 

1 Chrlstel  Luecker 

Threa  maidservants [-Therese  Bergel 

J Else  Lichterfeld  \ 

Two  larmers  ) Heinrich  ZwlIIlng 

(Franz  Barty 

c,  , ' Friedrich  Meier 

Servants  to  Harriet iRudolph  Mlchaeiis 

, , . . J Felix  Berghorn 

Sheriff  of  Richmond Erik  Schubert 

Conductor,  Ernst  Knocb. 


pression 

Munro’s 


Among  old  airs  she 
” My  l/oveiv  Celia 


land' 


( 
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Krno  Dohnanyi  s piano  Recital. 

Erno  Dohnanyi,  Hungarian  pianist, 
composer  and  conductor,  comes  to  New 
Lork  late  in  the  season,  and  to  a public 
jaded  by  much  music;  but  his  return  is 
welcome  to  concert-goers  who  prefer 
musicianship  to  virtuosity.  'He  has  al- 
ready appeared  with  orchestra  in  New 
York  this  season  as  the  conductor  of  a 
composition  of  his  own.  Yesterday  af- 
ternoon he  appeared  In  Carnegie  Hall 
as  a pianist,  and  also  as  a composer, 
for  some  of  his  own  compositions  were 
on  his  program. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  as  a pianist  is  interested 
exclusively  in  the  music  he  is  playing 
and  not  in  his  own  powers  as  an  execu- 
tant. So  far  as  the  public  is  made 
aware,  his  only  concern  with  these  lc 
i to  make  them  subservient  to  his  inter- 
pretation. This  was  perhaps  most  con- 
spicuously shown  yesterday  in  his  play- 
ing of  two  compositions  by  Beethoven, 
with  which  he  began  bis  recital : the 
thirty-two  variations  on  the  short  theme 
” MARTHA,”  opera  in  three  aots  and  eix  | la  C minor,  and  t lie  sonata  in  A flat, 

rfS?  based  °okn^  PSEKk’&St  by ‘ StT  ! | °P’  26’  dilations  are  found  some- 

Gcocge.  Music  by  Friedrich  von  Flo-  . times  dull  and  crabbed;  they  can  easily 

Ladyt0Harriet  (Manhar8'.0"  .0percla”r°cU6Dux  I *30  mad*  t0  SOUnd  S0’  and  wlth  Acuity 
Nancy  Krums.  HaaKth  , i made  to  sound  otherwise.  But  Mr.  Doh- 

nanyi penetrated  their  real  value  and  set 
it  forth. 

He  played  them  with  imagination  and 
a certain  intensity;  with  something  of 
the  freedom  of  an  improvisation.  He 
made  them  so  played,  in  fact,  absorb- 
ingly interesting.  The  sonata  he  played 
with  the  utmost  directness  and  simplic- 
ity; with  an  attempt  only  at  expres- 
sing the  not  deeply  recondite  spirit  of 
the  music. 

A widely  divergent  path  was  taken 
03'  L.iszt  s Sonata  which  came  after 
Beethovens,  and  Mr.  Dohnanrt  fol- 
lowed it  with  due  faithfulness,  -wUh 
technical  power,  with  much,  if  notlnll.' 


J 


The  “ Groves  of  Blarney,”  to  give  a 
forgotten  name  to  that  Irish  melody  to 
which  Tom  Moore  wrote  " The  Last 


A 


if  its  luxurious  extravagance.  He  gave 
is  an  encore  one  of  IJszt’s  consola- 
jons.  Four  shorter  pieces  of  his  own) 
ind  one  of  the  waltz  transcriptions  that; 
ire  a necessary  part  nowadays  of  a ■ 
>hmist's  baggage  closed  the  program,  i 
The  first  was  a singularly  charming! 
pastorale.  based  on  a Hungarian  Christ- 
mas carol,  whose  heartfelt  simplicity  | 
was  not  spoiled  in  the  transcription.  A 
capricclo  and  an  aria  from  his 
Op.  23  showed  a poetic  turn  and  showed 
also  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  Brahms 
vein  that  has  been  found  in  some  of 
Mr.  Dohnanyi's  compositions.  A"  Marche 
Humoresque”  was  found  attractive  by 
the  audience.  His  transcription  was  of 
the  charming  waltz  from  Delibes’s  ballet; 
■of  ” Kalin,”  made  with  much  expert-, 
ness. 


Wagnerian  Festival  Ends 

The  Wagnerian  opera  festival  reached 
its  end  yesterday  with  many  present  to 
wish  the  German  company  a vociferous 
farewell.  Their  last  offering  was  a 
generous  one.  It  included  parts  of 
three  Wagner  operas,  and  bade  fair  to 
last  some  time  over  four  hours.  The 
second  act  of  “Tannhaeuser”  was  the 
first  course,  served  some  forty-five 
minutes  behind  time,  with  Meta  Seine- 
meyer  as  Elisabeth,  Mr.  Kipnis  as  the 
King  and  Mr.  Ziegler  as  Wolfram.  Mr. 
Knote  had  been  announced  as  Tann- 
haeuser, but  the  hero  proved  to  be 
Mr.  Lussman,  whose  tones  were  some- 1 
what  tightened.  Mme.  Seinemeyer's 
performance  was  creditable. 

There  was  prolonged  applause,  and 
Mr.  Knoch,  conducting,  mounted  the 
stage  with  the  rest.  A conductor  in 
conventional  garb  would  seem  rather 
an  incongruous  figure  in  a mediaeval 


THRONG  HEARS  KREISLER. 


Violinist  Again  Displays  His  Great 
Art  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

-Fritz  KYei?l»r,  playing  ' in  Carnegie; 
Hall  last  night  to  a house  sold  out  ever 
since  he  had  last  appeared  there,  gave  ] 
his  admirers  again  the  pleasure  of  great 
art  and  great  musicianship  In  terms  of 
solo  violin.  He  played  with  Carl  Damson  ; 
(he  G-major  sonata  of  Brahms  and  the 
favorite  concerto  of.  Mendelssohn,  trans- 
lating the  austere  beauty  of  the  one  as] 
magically  as  lie  transmuted  into  golden 
beauty  what  too  often  is  mere  pretti- 
ness  in  the  other,  of  lesser  pieces,  he 
added  Ihe  Wagner- Wilhelm's  ” Sieg- 


” paraphrase.  ('.  M.  LooffWs  ar- 
enu.nl  'of  Chabrjer's  ” Schejze- 


fried 
rang 

Valse  ” and  hi*  own 
Dvorak's  “ Slavonic  Dance 
tonic  Fantasy.” 


ersions  of 
and  "Sla- 


Jascha  Heifetz  Plays  Farewell. 

Jascha  Heifetz  made  his  farewell  ap- 
pearance in  a matinee  recital  yesterday 
at  Carnegie  flail,  his  fourth  in  New 
y ork  this  season,  in  which  the  violinist 
gate  first  place  to  a work  unfamiliar  j 
to  most  hearers,  tire  violin  sonata  in  I 
ft  minor  by  Respighi.  Tii-  romantic 
work  bears  repeating.  Its  suggestion  of 
antique  style,  of  classic  background.  I 
like  that  of  the  composer's  orchestral 
" Fountains  of  Rome,”  was  deftly  indl-  I 
rated  by  Heifetz  and  his  assisting  , 
pianist  Samuel  Chitzlnoff.  The  audi- 
ence applauded  Halo's  " Symphonic  Ea-  ; 
pagnule,”  and  shorter  pieces  of  Mozart.  | 
Schubert.  Sara  sate  and  Achron's  ' He-  | 
brew  Lullaby.” 


Suite  for  String  Quartet  and  String 
Orchestra.  , 

Wagner  led  with  fourteen  excerpts 
played  during  the  season;  Mozart  had 
twelve  compositions;  Brahms,  eleven, 
and  Beethoven  and  Tschaikowsky 
appeared  on  the  programs  six  times 
each.  ' 

The  soloists  who  appeared  as  the 
assisting  artists  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  sea- 
son were: 

Pianists — Alexander  Silotl,  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  Alfred  Cortot,  Guy 
Maier,  Lee  Pattison,  Artur  Schna/bel, 
Leopold  Damrosch  Mannes,  Mlscha 
Levitzki,  Ernest  Schelllng  Mieckyo- 
law  Munz,  Myra  Hess,  Sergei  Rach- 
maninoff and  Paderewski.  , 
Violinists— Paul  Kochanskl,  Albert 
Spalding.  Gustave  Tinlot  and  Erna 
Rubinstein. 

Cellists  — Pablo  Casals,  Luclen 
Schmit  and  Felix  Salmond. 

Flutist — George  Barrere. 

Vocalists — Emma  Calve,  Frieda 
Hempel.  Maris  Ivogun,  Sigrid  Onegin, 
Ruth  Blackman  Rodgers,  Rlohard 
Crooks.  Elsa  Stralia,  John  Barclay, 
Lucrezia  Bori  and  Relnald  Werren- 
rath. 


change  m 

special  mention.  Mme.  Marie  Sui 
dellus  replaced  Miss  Queena  Mario  as 
Inez.  Such  changes  in  Metropolitan 
casts  are  incidental  to  the  numerous 
requirements  of  the  theater.  They 
do  not  mean  that  the  first  singer  was 
not  satisfactory.  Mme.  Sundeiius 
sang  the  music  well.  She  can  always 
be  trusted  to  sing  agreeably  and  to 
meet  the  conventional  calls  of  such  a, 
role  as  Inez. 

Miss  Rosa  Ponselle  had  her  second' 
opportunity  to  warble  the  melodious 
measures  of  Selika , to  rule  for  a brief 
half  hour  over  an  island  kingdom 
and  to  die  of  quick  poison  under  the 
deadly  manzanilla  tree.  She  was  in 
good  voice  and  sang  well.  Mr.  Didur 
as  Don  Pedro.  Paolo  Ananian  as  Don 
Diego  and  Mr.  Rothier  as  the  two 
high  priests.  Catholic  and  Brahmin, 
were  the  other  competent  principals. 
The  spectacular  features  of  the  opera 
were  well  displayed.  The  ship  blew 
up  impressively  and  the  ballet  danced 
vivaciously.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted 
! again  with  excellent  judgment 


Virginia  myeKs  DANctb. 


setting,  but  such  is  custom.  Then  came  Edna  Thomas  Charm,  at  Selvryn.  , 
the  last  act  of  “Die  Walkure,’’  in  which;  Edna  Thomas,  the  young  singer  from 
Mme.  Lorenz  Hoellischers  tones  hau  Louisiana  who  has  won  a considerable 
their  usual  strong  but  metallic  ring  as  lnd  select  local  fonowing  through  her 
Brunnhilde.  Marcella  Roeseler  (who,  it;  programs  of  creole  and  Southern  planta- 


rencli  Barytone 
And  Greek  Tenor 


is  said,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Met-j -.on~  songs_  appeared  last  evening  in  the 

* ynlnttm  M'liao  f ro  w licro  cKo  pK  o vm  o/l  o 


ropolitanl  was  fi^nde  i«r.  gel  Theatre,  where  she  charmed  a 

manns  voice  was  not  exactly  Wotan-; 


like,  but  he  worked  hard,  and  the  final  good-sized  Sunday  audience, 
notes  brought  out  even  louder  ap- 


j plause,  more  curtain-calls,  with  Mr. 

| Moerike,  even  as  Mr.  Knoch,  taking  his 
i place  with  the  others  by  Brunnhilde’s  , 
I rock. 


“Die  Meistersinger”  Follows 
In  all  probability  the  third  act  of 
] “Die  Meistersinger’’  had  even  a heart- 
ier reception.  There  were  undoubtedly 
countless  curtain  calls,  perhaps  a 
I speech.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  too 
l late  to  hear  Friederich  Schorr  as  Hans 
Sachs,  with  Robert  Hutt  as  Walther, 

I Else  Wuhier  as  Eva  and  Mr.  Zador  as 
i Beckmesser.  It  was  almost  eleven 
I after  “Die  Walkure”  and  it  appeared 
i that  Easter  would  be  well  advanced 
I before  the  final  chorus,  which,  it  was 
estimated,  would  take  place  toward 
I 12:30  or  later. 

“Martha”  was  the  afternoon  opera, 
i with  Claire  Dux  once  more  as  Lady 
| Harriet  and  Emma  Bassth  as  Nancy, 

I while  Mr.  Scheurich  replaced  Robert 
Hutt  as  the  sentimental  Lionel. 
Plunkett  was  Alexander  Kipnis,  who, 

1 it  is  said,  will  ^oin  the  Chicago  Opera, 
i while  rumor  persists  concerning  the 
j Metropolitan  engagement  of  Friederich 
, Schorr.  Thus,  with  the  final  strains 
; of  “Die  Meistersinger,”  ends  the  un- 
! broken  seven  weeks  of  German  opera 
; — nine  Wagner  works  and  six  other 
I operas,  including  Beethoven’s  “Fi- 
I delio,”  Weber’s  “Freischutz,”  “Haensel 
und  Gretel,”  “Die  Fledermaus,”  “The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “Martha” — 
a series  which  proved,  on  the  whole, 
i unexpectedly  successful. 

Day  at  Metropolitan 
“Andrea  Chenier”  was  given  in  the 
i afternoon  at  the  Metropolitan,  with  Mr. 

1 Gigli  producing  his  usual  effect  in  the 
' title  role,  likewise  Rosa  Ponselle  as 
Madeleine.  With  Mr.  Danisa  still  in 

ihe.  grip  of  his  severe  cold,  Mr.  De  Luca 
ssumed  the  part  of  Gerard.  He  had 
ast  sung  it  twenty-two  years  ago  at 
*arma,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  it. 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

An  atmosphere  of  rollicksome  good 
humor  pervaded  the  Metropolitan  last 
night,  when  “The  Barber  of  Seville” 
was  sung  with  unwonted  gusto  andd 
exceptionally  good  sense  for  the  hu- 
morous qualities  of  this  opera.  Mr. 
Chamlee  made  a handsome  and  well 
sung  Count;  the  doddering  but  deter- 
mined  Doctor  was  well  acted  and  sung 
; with  keen  understanding  for  the  sub- 
.'{tilities  of  this  role  by  Pompilio  Mala- 
* testa.  Nina  Morgana  was  a charming, 
, flirtatious  and  teasing  Rosina,  singing 
B?  easily  and  in  fine  voice  and  endowing 
this  character  with  considerable  grace, 
lorgana  looked  just  as  Rosina 


A larger  audience  than  usually  auenno  , 
the  regular  popular  Sunday  concerts  at  | 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  was  pres- 
ent last  evening  to  hear  an  Easter  pro; 
gram  which  gave  the  “William  Tqll 
Overture  as  an  opening  number,  followed 
by  special  offerings  in  which  Mmes. 
Marie  Sundeiius  and  Jeanne  Gordon  and 
Messrsfl  Curt  Taucher,  Carl  Schlegel, 
Gustav  Schuetzendorf,  Leon  Rothier, 
William  Gustafson  and  the  entire  Metro- 
politan Orchestra  took  part.  _ 

Under  the  direction  of  Giulio  Seth,  the 
“Tannhauser”  march  was  sung  with 
chorus  and  orchestra,  prayer  ((Act.  I) 
and  finale  from  “Lohengrin”  was  given 
by  Mmes.  Sundeiius  and  Gordon  and 
Messrs.  Taucher,  Sc'.iutzendorf , Schlegel 
and  Gustafson;  other  offerings^  being 
Mascagni’s  “Hymn  to  the  Sun  from 
“Iris”  and  the  prologue  from  “Mefis- 
tofele.” 


Though  the  music  season  wanes,  | 
singers  still  are  braving  audiences  at 
Aeolian  and  Town  halls,  and  there  was 
one  for  cither  hali  last  night.  Louis  I excellent  hou 
Chartier,  barytone,  sang  at  Aeolipn  [ plause. 

Hall  in  a program  which  was.  as  his 
name  implied,  largely  French,  with 
Gretry’s  aria  “0  Richard,  O iron  Roi” 


Artist’s  Young  Daughter  Displays 
Charm  and  Grace  at  Debut. 

With  great  charm  and  grace  and  free- 
dom for  self-consciousness  Virginia; 
Myers,  the  sixtaen-year-old  interpretive  | 
dancer,  daughter  of  the  well-known 
artist  and  painter  of  east  side  life, 
Jerome  Myers,  made  her  public  dfbut 
last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  an 
enthusiastic  ap- 
It  was  not  a first  appearance. 

; for  the  young  dancer  began  lier  creative 
work  as  a child;  has  been  appearing 


Gretry’s  ana  “0  Richard.  O nion  Rot  lvate,  for  a n'umber  of  years  and 
as  the  oDeninir.  and  songs  by  Duparc,  , ’ , , - ,,  , 

Ravel,  Saint-Saens,  Alexis  Constant  already  has  onerous  following  of  ad- 
and  G.  Couture  to  follow.  He  had  a I mirers. 

voice  of  fair  volume,  a certain  amount  j It  was  a varied  program  last  night 
of  animation  and  very  fair  diction,  j of  solo  numbers,  assisted  by  orchestra, 
but  his  tone  could  not  be  called  a] Harry  Beenett,  conductor,  and  with 
smooth  one.  It  had  a roufeh  edge  three  orchestral  selections, 
which  sometimes  became  a tremolo,  Meyers’s  program  was  varied 

with  a general  impression  of  no  little  ] : • , . . -«• 

vocal  force,  but  without  polish.  Ac-  was  accompanied  by  change.,  of 

companied  by  Wilfrid  Pelletier,  he  costume,  simple,  in  vanlnsr  = - 
went  on  to  Italian  and  American  num-  ■ soft-falling  gauz  . . 


went  on  to  Halian  and  American  num-  T;efb,.rt:\-  In  the  .Silence  of 

- bers  by  MacDowell,  Deems  Taylor  and  | tbp  xight,”  Rachmaninoff:  ” Hebrew 

| others.  The  program  was  shared  by  a , Melody."  Achroon  and  ” Espana” 

1 nionief  Milrlro/I  T o rrr  i n tpVirt  Q TT'«  1^1  toiifol  n-KIni*  fingpil  tllP  flTSl 


Resume  of  New  York 

f Symphony’^  Season 


ish. 


iuld  look,  young,  slender  and  Span- 


tir.  De  Luca,  as  the  sly  Figaro,  and 
Mr.  Mardones,  as  the  music  master,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  excellent 
singing  and  for  the  considerable  hu- 
mor which  they  gave  their  roles. 

Florello  was  sung  by  Mr.  Reschiglian, 
the  role  of  Berta  given  an  excellent 
portrayal  by  Marie  Mattfeld  and  the 
Official  was  sung  by  Mr.  Audisio. 

Mr.  Papi  conducted  to  a crowd  some- 
what smaller  than  on  recent  Saturday 
nights. 


The  New  York  Symphony  Or* 
chestra  ended  its  forty-fifth  season 
with  a ebneert  In  Aeolian  Hall  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  25.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety men  were  heard  In  100  concerts, 
including  the  twelve  pairs  of  sub- 
scription concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
sixteen  Sunday  afternoons  in  Aeolian 
Hall,  the  series  of  six  Young  People’s 
concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  four  Chil- 
dren’s concerts  In  Aeolian  Hall,  others 
in  Town  Hall,  High  School,  Jolsoa 
Theatre,  six  in  Brooklyn,  and  thirty- 
nine  out  of  town.  • 

In  addition  to  other  tours  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  visited' 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  five  times 
each  and  made  ten  appearances  in' 
Washington. 

Walter  Damrosch  conducted  sixty- 
seven  concerts;  the  guest  conductors 
Albert  Coats  and  Bruno  Walter  dl-' 
rccted  twenty-three  and  three  respect- 
ively and  Rene  Pollain  led  seven. 

Novelties  which  Mr.  Damrosch 
presented  for  first  performances  were: 
“Lo  Carnaval  des  Animaux”  by 
Saint-Saens;  the  Ballet  Pantomime, 
“Dame  Llbellules”  by  Blair  FairchUdi 
Tommasini’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “li 
Beato  Regno;”  “Fantastic  Muslo  of 
the  Night”  by  Ernst  Toch;  Deems 
Taylor’s  Suite,  “Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass,’’  Dohnanyi’s  Violin  Con- 
certo in  D,-  and  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill’s  Suite,  “Stevensonlana”  No.  2. 

Other  works  programmed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Symphony  Society 
concerts  were;  Llndow’s  “From  the 
Apocalypse;”  Mozart's  Symphony  In 
C (B  and  II  No.  28),  the  Suite  “La 


pianist,  Mildred  Largie,  who  had  a 
vigorous  manner,  indeed,  but  an  un- 
polished one. 

Constantinos  Petropoulos,  a Greek 
tenor,  was  announced  at  Town  Hall, 
but  those  who  came  at  8:15  found  an  I 
hour  to  wait — this,  it  was  said,  being 


Espafiti 

Waldteufel,  which  closed  the  first 
group  an  1 v.as  charming  in  its  vivacity] 
and  the  delicately  contrasting  colors  off 
costume  anti  veils.  Tiler*'  were  Oriental] 
tind  African  dances,  " Eastern  Ro- 
mance,” ” Religieuse,”  by  Massenet, 
l and  the  program  closed  with  Poldini’s 
” Poupeo  Valsante,"  gay  and  charming 


lluul  I'mi  »**  ■*>»  *-,'-***o  I ( oupcv  * aiocuivoi  d'*»i  * ■ v ° 

due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dell’  Orefice,  j with  yellow  gause  and  flying  ribbons. 

> ...  n mn  n XT  f I nnwi  re 


uue  lo  me  laci  Liiat  ivir.  jL/en  \jrence,  whh  ywww  ***r 

the  accompanist,  had  business  at  the  I There  were  encores  and  many  flowers 
--  «■  'handed  over  the  footlights  at  the  Inter- 

mission 


Metropolitan.  Mr.  Petropoulos’s  pro 
gram  began  at  9:15,  but  was  far  from 
confined  to  him  and  was  shared  by 
Giuseppe  Adami,  violinist;  Laura  Rob- 
ertson, soprano,  and  Adolfo  Pandolfi, 
barytone,  while  still  another  soprano 
proved  to  be  indisposed.  Mr.  Petro- 
poulos had  a voice — one  that  undoubted- 
ly could  be  heard  afar  off,  but  of  the  , 
type  that  tries  the  ear-drums  and  cre- 
ates a feeling  of  uncertainty  about 
high  notes.  It  was  sound,  amply 
sound,  but  in  the  rough,  at  least  in  ] 
“Celeste  Alda”  and  “E  Lucevan  le  S 
Stelle.” 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


PlsaneVla,"  by  Pizzetti  and  Scalero’s 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Moyerbeer’s  “L’Africana”  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Monday  subscribers  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last 
evening.  The  opera  was  heard  by  a 
large  audience  and  the  applause  was 
of  a nature  to  show  that  great  pleas- 
ure was  obtained  by  the  assembly . 
There  had  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
• representative  of  the  dusky  Nelusko, 
the  barytone  savage,  who  after  the 
habit  of  operatic  barytones  is  unfortu- 
nate in  love. 

Giuseppe  Danise,  who  impersonated  I 
Nelusko  at  the  one  previous  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  had  been  ill  and  was  j 
unable  to  appear  as  Gerard  in  “Andre 
Chenier”  on  Saturday.  On  that  oc-  j 
casion  Mr.  de  Luca  was  summoned  to  ■ 
sing  a part  which  had  been  unused  in  j 
his  repertory  for  twenty-two  years.  . 

However,  he  did  not  have  to  sing 
Nelusko,  which  be  had  not  done  ior 
twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Danise  hac 
recovered  and  was  quite  able  to  c 
liver  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  in  bis 
usual  telling  manner.  Mr.  Gigli  was 
heard  again  as  Vasco  di  Gouio.  one  ot 
the  ablest  seamen  in  all  opera.  The 
tenor  again  had  a brilliant  success, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
best  friends  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
be  more  considerate  of  his  voice.  He 
is 'such  an  excellent  singer  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  him  to  try  to  arouse 
audiences  by  sheer  dynamics.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  not  benefit  his  voice, 
hut  is  likely  to  take  away  from  it 
some  of  the  smoothness  and  mellow- 
ness which  are  its  greatest  charms. 


Schoenberg'*  “ Rnmmersinfonle." 

Mr.  Stokowski  and  Ills  Philadelphia 
players,  who  will  yet  have  the  last  wordL 
In  New  York’s  orchestral  season  o 
April  17.  came  to  town  last  evening  to  L 
the  ninth  of  their  concerts  be,°^ 
audience  that  again  crowded  Caraegle 
Hall.  In  their  program  was  the  so-cal  ^ 

“ chamber  symphony  ” of  Schbnherg. 
sugar-coated  according  to  the  ta-te 
Of  the  auditor,  on  the  one  hand_  with 
1 the  modern  Debussy’s  Nuages  and 
Fetes  ” and  on  the  other  with s 
• Jupiter”  symphony.  The  Schdnberg 
work  was  hissed.  „ 

Schbnberg’s  ” Kammerslnfonle  was 
Played  In  New  York  by  Friends  of 
Music  in  November.  1915.  The  p 
ance  at  that  time  was  under  Mr. 
ski's  direction  and  the  pla3^* 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
It  was  written  in  1906  and  80  ® , 

quite  one  ot  the  composer’s  moot  ad 
vanced  " compositions.  “ 
stance,  quite  so  baa  »»  Stokowski! 
chestral  Pieces-”  that 
Played  here  last  season-  Bad 
word  and  there  Is  no  need  of  apologizing 

Thu  themes  of  the  ' Ka mnersln for.I e. 

which  was  written  orisinaUyforfineen 
instruments,  a true  orchestraUon  fo. 
chamber  music,  but  now  is  re^aferi 
for  an  increased  orchestra,  cannot  o 
themselves  be  called  beautiful.  Some  o 
them  are  strongl  suggesUve^  of  the 
later  Straussian  themes.  - 

meant  to  ” work  " and  not  to  please. 
But  they  are  for  the  most  part 
cemible  and  intelligible  as  themes, 
frring  totally  therein  from  the  n ei 
Orchestral  Pieces.”  The  listener  Is  awart 
of  an  elaborate,  and  ingenious  pr 
thematic  development,  whether 
follow  it  through  thick  and  thin  or  not 
The  orchestration  supplies  a good  c 
of  the  " thickness”:  it  is' often  heat 
and  lacking  in  transparency^  not  u 
kind  pf  orchestration  that  the  ore  ic 
tral  forces  employed  might  have  su 
seated?  or* what  would  seem  natural 
1 “Chamber  Symphony. 

SchCnberg  s Ions' chief l- 

harmony  furnish  the  impres-Kmc  -m 


tile  cToso  seemed  to  vo 
sdrlctly  private  rather  than  ptitve 
rricf. 


upon  the  listener 
St  of  It  belns  that  any  __ 
nay  be  sounded  together.  Thi 
heed  of  any  rejection;  If  any 
Bed.  It  Is  of  a kind  that  has  no 
to  principles  of  beauty  or  even 
on  hitherto  accepted. 

. Is  Impossible  for  even  the  most  will-  , , 

listener  to  discern  in  this  wolter  enough  After  last  nlglifs  Single  por- 
vl-~  Uka  tauilb'  That  Is  defl-  1 


Ton  lend  in*  tno  — - 
ago  how  an  English  £oet  eo:if«»«4  »«’' 
i.  .1  I.M.I  having  liei  follower*,  It  hut 


Of  course,  one  hearing  of  so  com-  lf  gehbnberg  should  come  out  'vrlttj 

J~  ifessloo  ? Wouldn't  it  b 
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plex  a work,  particularly  poe  written 
(in  such  an  uhfainlllar  Jdldm,  Is  not 


abandoned  T?i'e  harmonic  sub-  .formanc®  wo  can 


I*  apparently  devised  In  such  ft 
.hat  one  part  shall  persistently 
allae  any  hint  of  tonality  thftt  the 


may  suggest.  There  are  ocoa- 
passagoa  In  which  the  ear  Is 
ved  of  this  sort  of  strain.  They 
few  and  fleeting : yet  they  suggest 
the  moment  beauty  and  something 
iiandlng  an  utterance. 

result  is  that  the  listener  Is 
,d  with  the  idea  that  all  this  In- 
tllcable  discord  is  not  Inevitable;  that 


public-.  . ..... . 

wful  for  his  followers  and  champion* 
uikiii.  » ».us«  K— Jf  I The  "Kammergvnrphonia."  which 

rcaliv  bhly  report  Stokowski  and  Ms  men  played  rtdmlr 
really  on^  repor  ono  aamiro  Schbnbort 


reactions.  Briefly,  we  wero  moved  by  “ “jft'la  ono  of"  the  most  learned 

some  of  the  "Kummeisymphonlo,  ll)UI,icai  technicians  in  Europo  and  he 
we  admired  some  of  it,  and  we  loathed  ugeB  ajj  h|B  technical  skill  in  rubbing 

salt  into  the  aural  wounds  caused  by 


some. 

The  program  as  a whole  was  an 
admirable  example  of  skillful  building. 
After  the  murk  and  torment  of 
Schoenberg  came  the  gold-powdered 
mist  of  Dubussy's  “Nocturnes;”  and 


deliberately  adopted:  that  the  com-  afler  t)ic  intermission  came  something 
(inner" leas" 'cry ptfe^thftt prob-  for  all  the  factions  io  agree  upon-the 
HBnfl,  if  they  are  problems,  that  he  has  smiling  lielda  and  cheerful  sunlight 
presented  In' this  music  he  has  not  really  Qf  jyjozart  si  ••Jupiter”  symphony. 


lays 


solved,  and  that  there  Is  no  solution, 
or.  If  there  la.  that  it  Is  not  worth 
bothering  about. 

Music  that  has  been  vetled  to  one 
generation  has  often  been  revealed  to 
the  next  as  a clear  and  intelligible  ad- 
vance. But  it  does  not  necessarily' fol- 
low that  every  toad  ugly  and  venom- 
ous. wears  yet  a precious  Jewel  in  his 
head,  and  that  all  repcllant  music  con- 
tains hidden  beauties  waiting  to  be  re- 
vealed. The  Kammerslnfonte  last  night 
did  not  show  the  prescience  of  a 
master,  the  vision  of  a seer  Into  un- 
known realms  of  beauty.  Will  our 
grandchildren  see  these  things  and  smile 
at  the  bewildered  listeners  of  1923?  The 
question  Is  not  really  Important,  be- 
wildered listeners  of  1923  can  only  lis- 
ten for  themselves,  and  let  their  grand- 
children shift  for  themselves. 

There  was  the  rare,  sound  of  hissing 
amid  applause  last  evening  for  the  vir- 
tuoso orchestra  and  its  conductor ; hisa- 
!ng  that  was  personal  and  honest,  ap- 
plause that  recognized  a task  performed 
and  that  later  greeted  with  hearty  wel- 
come the  more  frankly  enjoyed,  because 
less  problematical,  portions  of  the  eve- 
ning's program. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

(D'TTir"'rf  frftiW  rc-f  nirTiii’n-lafe 

edition^.) 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
Emergency  Fund  must  be  many 
shekels  the  richer  to-day  «is  a result 
of  the  multitude  which  thronged  to 
hear  the  mixed  program  put  on  last 
night.  Like  the  bill  which  was  of- 
fered, the  crowd  was  a mixed  one. 
with  many  faces  familiar  on  regular 
subscription  nights,  and  the  many 
others  who  invariably  compose  a 
bargain-  hunting  audience.  The  pro- 


hls  dissonances.  And  how  clever  he 
is!  Once  in  a while  ho  lata  up  just 
for  a moment,  writing  strains  that 
seem  divinely  beautiful.  They  are 
nothing  but  ordinary  concords,  but 
they  seem  lovely  by  oontrast,  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  in  a dismal  rainstorm, 
which  makes  it  seem  an  aurora 
borealis.  , . 

Some  of  the  cacophonlsts  maintain 
that  the  music  of  the  future,  instead 
of  consisting  of  euphony  spiced  with 
[ occasional  discords,  will  be  compact  or 
I dissonances  spiced  with  occasional 
| beautiful  sounds.  That  describes 
Sc hon berg's  “Kammersymphonie.  Is 
It  trulv  futuristic.  or  does  it  Illustrate 
a third  great  M.  Hoax  by  a wily  Ger- 
man ? 


Fuchs  In  Recital. 

Don  Rtnardl  Fuchs,  tenor,  gave  a reci- 
tal last  evening  in  the  Town  Hall,  as- 
sisted by  Deo  Portnoff.  violinist.  An  air 
from  Giordano's  “ Andrei  pwnler  ''  and 
another  from  Halevy  s Da  Joulve 
contained  a number  of  notes  beyond  the 
range  of  the  singer  s voice.  Mr.  Port- 
noff  played  his  own  compositions,  rhe 


gram  consisted  of  a scene  each  from  : audience  was  small. 

“Forza  del  Destine.”  "Butterfly."  M Last  SSn®  tB^ctonal  cA<Td  oWre 

of  tne  Opera  House,  the  third  and 


"Aida”  and  "Samson.”  Conspicuous 
among  the  innovations,  or  details  in 
casting  rarely  observed  at  regular 
performances,  were  Mr.  Bada's 
Goro,  a clear  characterization  in 
high  relief;  Miss  Telva's  Amncris, 
unexpectedly  dramatic  and  flaming, 
and  Mr.  Taucher’s  essay  of  a French 
role,  It  is  said  for  the  first  time 
here.  He  sang  "Samson”  with  the 
semaphoric  Miss  Claussen  as  the 1 
deceiving  Philistine  woman.  Mr. 

| Taucher  in  French  is  much  like  Mr. 
Taucher  in  German — a "rose  by  any 
other  name ” 

But  a large  crowd  applauded  gen- 
erously and  seemed  to  be  getting 
its  money's  worth,  and  the  fund,  if 
not  musical  history,  is  the  richer 
therefor.  A.  C. 

By  Henry  T.  Finck 

A strange  tale  comes  from  Vienna, 


PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA.  - 

• At  last;  gome  one  has  finally  man-( 
a«ed  to  extract  hisses  from  a Car-  i 
negle  Hall  audience.  Leopold  Stokow- 
sky  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
turned  the  trick  last  night  with  Ar- 
nold. Schoenberg's  .“Kammersympho  • 

**  was  not  even  a new  piece,  at 
ItKat,  for  Air.  Stokowsky  conducted  it 
Us  original  chamber  music  form) 

^ a of  the  concerts  of  the  Friends 
ttusic  in  the  Ritz  Ballroom  one' 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  1915,] 

<ad  some  of  last  night’s  audience  must  | 
aave  heard  It  then.  ! 

The  experience  seemed  to  have  | In  one  of  the  sul3urbs  of  that  now  so 
>poiled  their  tempers,  for  when  the!  melancholy  town  a colony  was  founded 
tpplsuse  that  greeted  the  close  of  tuo  ! by  a number  of  young  men  and  wo- 
^J®&fflfcrsymphonio  showed  symp-  ; j men.  They  had  heard  so  much  about 
o continuing’  longer  than  the  Arnold  Schonberg  and  the  difficulty  of 

j understanding  his  advanced  music. 

( They  had  read  somewhere  that  the 
j human  ear  Is  still  in  a stage  of  evolu- 
j tlon  and  the  time  would  come  when  ’ 
everybody  would  understand  and  like 
Schonberg’s  cacophonies.  To  hasten 
that  process  they  set  to  work  system- 
atically and  rehearsed  his  "Pierrot 
Lunaire"  a hundred  times — -yes,  one 
hundred  times.  Once  a week  they  had 
snapshots  taken  of  their  ears;  hut 
after  three  months  they  could  discover 
no  Increase  in  their  size,  and  they 
were  still  unable  to  find  anything 
likable  in  Schonberg’s  music. 

Pictures  are  sometimes  takeu  of  au- 
diences. If  this  had  been  done  in  Car- 
negie Hall  last  night  It  would  have 
’’  found  that  most  of  the  hearers 
' are;  too  small  and  unevoltrted  to 
* iolc  to  understand  Schfinberg’s 
Kammersym  phonic,”  which  opened 
the  -programme  of  the  Fhilade-phla 
Orchestra.  During  the  half  hour  it 
lasted  every  face  I could  sep  from  my 
seat  looked  distracted,  utunterested, 
pained,  or  bored.  I had  no  mirror,  i 
hut  mime  must  have  looked  all  of ; 
those  things  at  once.  I felt  precisely 
as  I do  in  the  dentist's  chair,  and, 
Judging  by  the  abundant'  hisses  that 
were  mingled  with  the  applause  at  the 
close,  others  must  have  felt  the  same 
way, 

OKe  Germans  are  very  clever  at  ’ 
hoaxes — the  war  showed  that  Have 
you  ever  read  Schopenhauer's  mag- 
nificent tirades  against  the  grand  old 
Metaphysical  Hoax  of  Hegel,  who  la- 
mented on  his  death  bed  tnat  only  one 
man  had  understood  him — and  he 
was  in  doubt  about  .him.  It  will  be 
discovered  some  day  that  Einstein  has 
perpetrated  a Mathematical  Hoax 
which  has  made,  him  famous.  And 
!the  Musical  Hoax  Is  Schonberg’s  lm- 
.mortal  achievement.  He  has  fooled 
thousands  into  taking  him  quite  se- 
riously. 

The  dictionary  defines  a hoax  as  “a 
deception  practiced  for  sport”  1 
i-strongly  suspect — though  I do  not  say- 
so,  for- I don't  know  him- — that  Schon- 
! berg  is  doing  all  this  caoophonoua 
Ihusi!  e=s,  which  makes  going  to  a con- 
cert like  going  to  your  dentist,  for  fun. 


> rescribed  limits  of  the  polite  and 
•etfunctory,  many  of  the  more  con- 
ervatlve  listeners  began  to  hiss  vig- 
nously,  with  the  result  that  punde- 
nonlum,  as  we  journalists  call  it, 
signed  for  several  exciting  minutes. 
Just  why  this  particular  Schoun- 
*rS  °JHus  should  have  evoked  such 
bxtr&perous  rebuttal  it  would  be 
ant  to  say,  for  the  "Chamber  Sym- 
hony"  is  a far  milder  dose  of  dis- 
tance than  the  notorious  “Five  Or- 
hestral  Pieces"  that  Mr.  Stokowsky 
tiered  us  last  year. 

is  a Schoenberg  standing  where 
rook  and  river  meet,  a Schoenberg 
till  looking  back  a little  wistfully  at 
chromatic  romanticism  of  “Verk- 
lerte  Nacht”  and  not  yet  quite  ready 
i plunge  into  the  vortex  of  polytony 
Ud  atony  and  other  horrors.  There 
a good  deal  of  «trauss  In  this  masic, 
sme  Wagner  and  a trace  of  Debussy, 
here  is  likewise.  It  must  be  admitted, 
insiderable  Schoenberg.  Many  of 
ie  themes  have  the  profile  of  a real 
uslcal  personality,  and  the  piece, 
'en  In  its  wildest  moments,  betrays 
i admirable  sense  of  structure, 
ipled  with  a technical  ease  in  han- 
musical  material  that  is  little 
irt  of  masterly. 

’he  symphony  is  in  one  movement, 
ie  subdivisions  correspond  with 
opening,  scherzo,  lento  and  finale 
the  traditional  symphony  form,  j 
i introductory  section  falls  most 
liliarly  upon  the  average  ear.  Its 
itment  is  . Straussian,  but  it  has 
•wer  and  occasional  great  beauty. 

The  scherzo,  although  perhaps  the 
>st  drastic  of  all,  harmonically,  is 
nderfully  close-knit,  and  of  Im- 
se  sardonic  power.  The  lento, 
dse,  has  its  moments,  although 
enberg  seems  to  have  little  ability 
y effectively  the  things  that  one 
cts  a lento  to  express.  In  the 
e he  sticks  pretty  closely  to  the 
t e tone  scale,  with  results  that  are 
vltably  monotonous.  The  lnstm- 
ntation  is  always  tttge'rtlbus  and 
ne times  eloquent,  although  certain 
i of  pain  that  the  piccolo  uttered 


hnal  act  of  ’’Samson  et  DalUa,"  which 
is  always  the  glory  of  the  combination 
programme,  it  was  such  at  the*  spe- 
cial performance  given  lor  the  JPrince 
of  Wales  and  ir  has  figured  similarly 
on  many  other  occasions.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  why.  ■ All  dramatic  and  operatic 
pictures  must  bo  rated  second  to  the 
gorgeously  overpowering  tableau  re- 
vealed wheu  the  curtain  ascends  on 
this  last  act  of  "Samson."  Like  upon 
a vast  canvas  depicting  some  Bac- 
chanalian orgy,  one  views  a tableau 
vivan.t  which  for  beauty  of  composi- 
tion. charm  of  detail,  mass,  and  color 
is  so  magnificent  that  a description 
I!  can  scarcely  do  it  justice.  The  Temple 
j of  Dagon  is  spaejous  and  very  lofty 
; and  is  supported  by  fluted  columns 
| of  enormous  height  and  size.  Behind 
| is  a sky  of  that  mysteriously  beautiful 
"blue  one  sees  only  in  the  Orient,  and 
! s.Ihouetted  against  this  colorful  sky 
j is  a great  idoL  The  column  bases  ex- 
; tend  upwards  to  a considerable  height, 
j forming  a raised  balcony,  and  upon 
l the  steps  and  upon  the  broad  column 
i bases  is  an  array  of  beauty  and  oolor 
| in  the  personnel  of  the  corps  du  ballet, 
| sitting,  reclining,  and  posed  to  make 
I a composition  of  which  a painter  like 
j Makart  or  a David  might  be  proud. 
[The  costumes  are  variegated  yet  har- 
! monlous.  They  half  reveal  and  half 
conceal  the  pulchritude  of  the  Metro- 
politan ensemble.  For  a few  moments 
the  music  continues  and  the  picture  is 
a changeless  and  luxurious  tableau; 
then  the  ballet  descends  leisurely  to 
the  stage  and.  led  by  the  lovely  Lflyan 
Ogden,  they  plunge  into  a spectacular 
vision  that  is  quite  top  beautiful  to 
successfully  portray  in  words.  The 
dancing  of  Miss  Ogden  is  delightful  in 
its  supple  grace  and  is  truly  the 
.poetry  of  rhythmic  motion.  She 
moves  vnth  a pantber-like  sure-footed 
facility  and  charm  that  lends  an  ef- 
fect of  riotous  abandon  and  voluptu- 
ous delight.  It  is  a picture  that  only 
| the  opera  can  offer. 

The  Samson  of  Taucher  was  a 
pathetic  figure  as  he  was  led  to  the 
two  pillars  that  stood  within  the 
spread  of  his  arms  jn  the  centre.  It 
is  always  a moment  of  awe  and  trepi- 
dation as  Samson  prays  for  strength 
and  blindly  feels  for  a secure  spot 
upon  either  cplumn  to  test  his  return- 
ing powers.  Then  suddenly,  amid  the 
gibes  and  jeers  of  the  assemblage,  he 
j gives  a mighty  thrust  and  the  roof 
| and  pillars  fall,  and  darkness  and  ruin 
jieign  instead  of  the  once  glorious  pic- 
! ture. 

J”  / f z j 

I By  Deems  Taylor  j 

/ trrl  ti.e.11  <1 
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THE  ORATORIO  SOCIETY. 

Last  year  the  courageous  Albert 
Stoessel  astonished  everybody,  in- 
cluding probably  the  singers,  by  con- 
ducting the  Oratorio  Society  in  a 
strikingly  successful  concert  of  un- 
accompanied choral  music.  He  re- 
peated the  experiment  at  last  night’s 
concert  in  Carnegie  Hall,  presenting  a 
miscellaneous  program  that  ranged 
from  motets  to  spirituals  and  that 
covered  three  centuries  of  musical 
history  in  its  choice  of  material. 

The  first  half  of  the  evening  was  , 
devoted  entirely  to  religious  music — j 


except  for  a hiuch-applanaeu  bccuiu, 
Interlude  by  George  Burrcre,  the 
flautist.  Mr.  Stoessel  began  with 
Bach's  motet,  "Jesu,  Priceless  Treas- 
ure," and  another  by  Rosario  Scalero  I 
on  words  from  the  lamentations  of  j 
Jeremiah,  continued  with  Purcell's 
fino  "Thou  Knowest,  Lord,  the 
Secrets  of  Our  Hearts,"  and  com- 
pleted the  devotional  part  of  the  Hat 
with  a third  motet,  "Crucifixion,"  by 
Werner  Josten. 

The  second  pai  l was  devoted  mainly 
to  folksongs,  beginning  with  Vaughn- 
Wllliams's  arrangement  of  the 
Manx  "Mannln  Veen"  and  continuing 
with  Holst’s  "Swansea  Town"  (a  vig- 
orous Hampshire  sea-song  with  chro- 
matic bass  hummlngs  making  a fetch- 
ing storm  scene  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion), the  Belgian  “La  Vie  Rustlque,” 
arranged  by  Deems  Taylor,  and  Hum- 
phrey Mitchell’s  transcription  of 
“Deep  River."  The  original  composi- 
tions in  this  part  Included  Eric  Dc 
Lamarter's  “Moonrlse,”  a madrigal  by 
Philip  James,  and  Priestley-Smith’s 
"The  Dance  of  the  Sword." 

After  last  year's  fine  a eapella  con- 
cert the  society’s  work  last  night  was 
doubly  disappointing.  The  first  half 
of  the  program  was  the  poorest,  for 
even  with  a forbidden  organ  to  help 
them  out  in  two  of  the  church  num- 
bers the  singers  seemed  to  have  great 
trouble  with  their  intonation  and 
brought  little  beauty  or  interest  of 
tone  to  the  music.  The  second  part 
offered  less  daunting  vocal  problems 
and  was  much  better  done.  "Swansea 
Town”  was  sung  with  Infectious 
spirit  and  the  women's  chorus  did 
excellently  well  with  “La  Vie  Rus- 
tique." 

The  trouble  with  the  Oratorio  So- 
ciety is  a chronic  one — bad  vocal 
material.  Mr.  Stoessel's  work  seemed 
to  have  been  admirably  done,  for  the 
rhythm,  tempi  and  dynamics  of  the 
chorus  were  generally  good.  But  the 
voices  themselves  are  wanting.  The 
sopranos  and  altos  are  weak  and  un- 
interesting in  their  lower  and  middle 
registers  and  shrill  in  the  top  notes; 
the  tenors  have  volume  but  no  qual- 
ity and  the  basses  have  to  get  into 
their  upper  register  before  they  can 
be  heard.  When  they  are  audible  they 
[yell. 

There  Is  nothing  to  do  about  it,  of 
course.  Once  a member  of  the 
Oratorio  Society,  always  a member: 
and  it  would  never  do  to  eliminate 
the  deadwood  and  hurt  the  feelings  of 
worthy  heads  of  families,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a good  choral 
society.  It  is  cruel,  just  the  same,  to 
make  a young  and  talented  conductor 
like  Albert  Stoessel  waste  so  much 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  hope- 
less struggle  to  get  good  singing  out 
of  such  intractable  material. 

A leaflet  distributed  with  last 
night’s  program  announced  that  In 
celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary 
the  society  will  probably  give  a 
"replica"  concert  next  fall,  in  which 
the  program,  the  number  of  singeis 
and  the  costumes  will  be  these  of  the 
Leopold  Damrosch's  first  concert  In 
1S73.  The  leaflet  didn't  say  so,  but 
one  suspects  that  many  of  the  voices 
will  date  from  the  same  period. 


By  W.  .r.  HEADER  SON. 

The  Oratorio  Society  concluded  its 
season  last  evening  with  a concert  of 
cappella  music,  interspered  with  cap- 
tivating solos  by  George  Barrere  on 
his  silvery  flute.  The  program  pre- 
pared by  Albert  Stoessel,  conductor  of 
the  society,  was  one  which  defies  news- 
paper comment  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  feast  provided  was  so  plenti- 
ful, „ contained  so  many  courses  and 
was  so  rich  that  nothing  short  of  two 
columns  could  do  it  justice. 

Perhaps  the  dumber  which  invited 
(the  most  consideration  was  a motet  by 
Rosario  Scalero  on,  wprds  from  Jere- 
miah’s “Lamentations.”  Mr.  Scalero 
is  professor  of  composition  at  the  , 
David  Mannes  Music  School  in  this ! 
city  and  has  an  honorable  record  as  a I 
composer  and  an  instructor, 
j His  motet  is  a serious  attempt  ai  i 
writing  in  the  cappella  style  of  the’1 
fathers  of  the  art,  albeit  Mr.  Scalero  ' 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  sea-  I 
son  his  ecclesiastic  harmonies  with  a • 

[ little  modern  salt  and  pepper,  not  too 
much  but  just  enough  to  prove  thai 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  golden  age  of 
Palestrina  and  Orlando  L?vSso. 

The  writer  of  the  program  notes 
|(lid  the  composer  some  injustice  by  de- 
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daring  thut  one  auction  bf'  his  work 
was  a "fuga  canonica,  a contrapuntal 
device  not  found  anywhere  else  in 
\ music."  This  would  surely  have  as- 
tonished old  Ockeghem  and  other  early 
masters  who  called  a canon  a fugue 
and  some  of  their  successors  who  cer- 
tainly composed  what  they  believed  to 
4be  fugues  in  canon.  However,  since 
Mr.  Scalero’s  fugue  was  a good  one  to 
hear,  it  makes  no  difference  at  all 
whether  it  rivaled  the  'echinac  feats 
of  the  Netherlands  school  or  not. 

Some  of  the  other  numbers  on  the 
list  were  Purcell’s  "Thou  Knowest, 
Lord,"  Werner  Josten's  "Crucifixion” 
motet,  "Mannin  Veen,”  a Manx  melody ; 
"A  June  Moonrise,”  eight  part  songv 
by  Eric  Delamarter  of  Chicago;  "La 
| Vie  Rustique,”  a Belgian  folksong 
harmonized  by  Deems  Taylor,  and  a 
'new  setting  of  Longfellow's  “I  Know 
a Maiden  Fair  to  See,”  by  Philip 
James  of  this  city. 

The  chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society 
sang  generally  well.  To  be  sure  there 
were  some  moments  of  sagging  into- 
nation, but  these  are  inevitable.  In 
phrasing  the  choir  showed  that  it  had 
received  admirable  instruction  from 
its  director,  while  in  the  clear  pro- 
nunciation of  text,  especially  Latin,  it 
commanded  the  warmest  praise.  The 
sopranos  found  their  range  somewhere 
overtaxed  once  or  twice  and  conse- 
quently produced  some  strident  tone. 

But  on  the  whole  it  was  a good  con- 
cert and  must  have  given  pleasure  to 
the  goodly  audience  which  listened  to 
it.  The  announcements  of  the  so- 
ciety for  neyt  season  are  now  pub- 
lished and  music  lovers  are  promised 
among  other  things  a performance  of 
Beethoven’s  "Missa  Solemnis.  Mi . 
Stoessel  is  giving  much  energy  to  the 
oratorio  organization,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  will  bring  about  a rise  of  fresh 
interest  in  choral  forms. 

BARBARA  KEMP  AS  ISOLDE.  1 


"it  must  be  confessed,  ihoug^hatf sky -Korsakov’s  has  t0 

the  work’s  second  year  discovers  im- 1 But  of course i a P I £ mtle  snow 
perfections  in  it  that  were  not  so,  sing.  The  , and  jn  8ome 

glaring  at  first  hearing.  The  prologue  maideri  is  who  ly  opei  i 

and  first  act  particularly  .exhibit]  ^o^nin 

"Le  Coq  d’Or.”  Miss  Bori  sang  this 
difficult  air  admirably  and  throughout 
the  opera  gave  pleasure  with  the  beau- 
tiful  tones  of  her  voice. 

There  were  no  important  alterations 
in  the  cast  since  last  season.  Miss 
Dalossy  as  Koupava  and  Gustave 
Schuetzendorf  as  Mizzuir  were  n • 


BOSTON  PI. 


She  Sings  Role  at  Metropolitan  for 
First  Time  on  Any  Stage. 

Barbara  Kemp,  singing  Isolde  for  the 
first  time  on  any  stage,  was  an  interest- 
ing figure  in  "Tristan”  last  evening, 
the  season’s  fifth  performance  of  the  • 
work  at  the  Metropolitan.  Old  opera- 
goers  doubted  if,  slnoe  Nordloa,  any 
woman  had  here  made  her  first  essay  of 
the  great  rOle.  The  German  soprano 
looked  a wistful  princess  of  Erin  in 
proud,  slim  erectness  of  postume,  with 
a beauty  of  Irish  red-gold  hair  and 
costume  of  poster  hues,  like  the  earthy 
dyes  of  old  wortd  homespun.  Her  at- 
titudes naturally  were  studied,  even 
stagey,  and  gestures  often  exaggerated. 
Just  as  her  voice  showed  an  " edge 
of  nerves  and  an  unintermittent  tremolo. 
Yet  she  was  interesting,  an  Isolde  of  a 
new  generation. 

Michael  Bohnen  for  the  first  time 
hero  sang  King  Mark,  with  voice  and 
bodtly  presence  befitting  the  rega! 
Comlshman.  Mr.  Taucher  again  was 
Tristan,  Mr.  White.hill  the  Kurwenal, 
Miss  Gordon  the  Brangaene.  and  Mr. 
Bodanzky  conducted. 

C-  / j ^ $ 

i By  Deems  iaylor 


Kimsky-Korsakoff  as  one  who  w 
exasperat lngly  deliberate  about  start- 
ing his  action.  The  bird  ballet  and 
the  carnival  scene  arc  as  diverting  as 
ever,  but  the  characters  have  too 
much  conversation  and  too  little  sing- 
ing, considering  the  scant  support  the 
orchestra  affords  them.  "\\  c found 
ourselves  thinking,  “Come,  Rimsky, 


ourselves  thinking,  "Come.  Rimsky,  ^el™VoisasLcI,  Mme.  Howard 
do  get  going;  you’ve  only  one  evening  Mr  Rothler  as  Winter 

for  this,  you  know.  The  last  thrqe  | as  B J . y ^ were  among 


( Ibijri^rflctT'} .J/i'i'll'i i.iu ijWafc 

editions.) 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

-Snyesrurochka"  (Tilt  Snow'  ! 

I opera  in  lour  acts  and  a prologue,  by  N , v 
Kimsky-Korsakoff.  book  after  the  P”/  ' 

balir^ducfiU„'ie  ‘ F i r R t * p er  f o r m a nc  eo  Fl  h e j 

reaS°n-  THE  CAST:  l 

. Su40Chka •.•.:;:::::fev;,n%aaioS"y ! 

Th“PSpftnV  Fairy’.’.. • •,LIiIarlo5nTviTd 

I Eobyllcka Kathleen  Ho'v a 1 a 

The  Shepherd  Leyl. . . .Raymonde  Delaunol.s 

Kin*  Winter Leon  Kotnicr 

Mizfulr ............. . . .Gustav  Schuetzendorf 

TheCzar  . On  file  Harrold 

The  Faun  . ... . Giordano  Paltrimer 

tier  mi  -it  e fou  3 D Angelo 

Ca^i^f.V. . . . . . . . . . ...  . . . George  Mcader 

Court  Jesters— Pietro  Audlsio  and  \ Inccnzo 
IleschiBlian. 

Birds,  Villagers,  Courtiers.  Buffoons. 

Doesn’t  the  Russian  Easter  come 
'this  week?  It  does,  we  think,  and  if 
■ ' so  there  was  a certain  appropriateness 
; in  last  night’s  “Snycguroclika”;  for 
i the  first  act  of  Rimsky’s  fairy  opera 
I is  largely  devoted  to  a celebration  of 
I the  traditional  Russian  ante-lenten 

I rites,  with  a stuffed  figure,  of  Car- 
nival (if  Mr.  Mcader  will  pardon  the 

I description)  and  much  folksong  and 
snowballing.  It  waa  too  bad.  though, 

I that  the  Metropolitan’s  Russian  tra- 
I ditions  made  it  necessary  to  postpone 
I "Snyegurochka”  until  the  end  of  the 
I season,  for  the  opera  lias  charm  and 
1 tunefulness  and,  thanks  to  Boris 
lAnisfcId’s  settings,  much  to  attract 


ior  rms,  j™ 

scenes  are  much  better,  especially  the 
forest  scene,  whose  "Dance  of  tho 
Buffoons”  drew  the  first  signs  of  real 
excitement  from  a rather  apathetic 
audience.  . 

Miss  Bori’s  performance  in  the  title 
role  had  all  of  last  year’s  dainty  and 
wistful  appeal,  and  as  she  seemed  to 
be  in  especially  good  voice,  was  do- 
li-fflit fully  sun Miss  Dalossy  dk) 
the  best  singing  outside  of  Miss  Bori  s,\ 
in  the  role  of  Koupava,  which  she; 
essayed  for  the  first  time,  with  de- *  1 * 
elded  success.  She  looked  charming 
and  acted  as  well  as  she  sang.  Mme. 
Dolaunois  was  a tuneful  Leyl  and  Mr. 
Harrold  coped  bravely  with  the  al- 
most insuperable  vocal  difficulties  of 
the  Tsar.  Judging  from  the  music 
Rimsky  always  gives  emperors  to  sing, 
he  must  have  been  a violent  Red. 

Mr  Schuetzendorf  did  what  no 
could  with  the  role  of  Mizguir,  al- 
though that  was  very,  little  . He 
made  an  attractive  figure  of  the 
young  Boyar,  but  the  music  seemed 
to  lie  beyond  his  range,  and  the, 
blight  of  French  descended  early 
upon  his  throat  muscles.  Miss  Telva  j 
and  Mr.  Rothior,  too,  showed  signs  | 
of  indisposition.  They  played  famil-  f 
iar  roles,  but  both  have  sung  them 
much  better  in  the  past. 

Two  bright  spots— in  more  senses 
than  one-were  Miss  Howard’s  and 
Mr.  Bada’s  gorgeous  impersonations 
of  the  bibulous  foster-parents  of 
Snyegurochka.  Mr.  Bada  sang  "with 


md  Angelo  B’ada  as  Bobye  were  amon 
the  old  favorites.  Orville  Harrold  re- 
peated  his  praiseworthy  ^PersonaLon 
of  the  Btrendey  Czar.  Mr.  Hasse 
mans  conducted.  , \ 

in  the  afternoon  "Carmen  was 
given  at  a special  performance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association.  It  was  the  last  heaiung 
this  season  of  the  opera,  which  has 
had  six  presentations,  not  including 
its  contribution  of  an  act  to  a mixed 
bill  given  for  the  Metropolitans  ei.  A- 

gency  fund.  , 

Miss  Bourskaya  made  her  third  ap- 
pearance  in  the  title  role,  with  Miss  | 
Sundelius  and  Messrs.  MarttnelU  and  , 
Mardones  among  the  other  ®ms« -’  i 
Miss  Galli  headed  the  ballet.  Mr.  | 
Hasselmans  conducted.  _ 


By  Henry  T.  Finck 

When  I was  a very  young  man  I 
made  a trip  to  Spain,  specially  to  see 
the  girls  and  write  an  illustrated  ar-1 
tide  about  them  for  Scribner  s Mag- 
azine. Spanish  eyes  had  always  seemed 
to  me  the  most  adorable  things  in  all 
creation.  A witty  writer  in  tho  Times 
not  long  ago  had  an  article  in  which  j 
he  said  Spain  was  not  a Peninsula 
but  an  "Eyeland.”  It  certainly  is. 

There  is  one  other  attribute  of  per- 
sonal charm  for  which  Spain  is  pre- 
eminent and  that  is  grace.  "Mho 
hath  not  owned,”  the  poet  asks,  "with 
rapture-smitten  frame,  the  power  of 
grace?”  Welt,  Campbell's  frame  would 
have  been  rapture-smitten  could  he 


Orchestra  Opens  Last  Visit  With 
Casals  and  Crowded  Hall. 

( Before  an  audl4nee  that  once  more 
overflowed  Carnegie  Hall  an  6 till 
warmly  greeted  Pablo  Casals  ae  tH* 
evening’s  star,  the  Boston  SympbonJ 
opened  its  last  visit  of  the  season  at 
Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  A Brooklyn 
farewell  this  evening  and  a dosing  mat- 
inee tomorrow  In  Carnegie  Hall  will 
complete  the  thirty-seventh  season  In 
which  these  players,  or  the  veteran^ 
among  them,  have  been  annual  contrib- 
utors to  the  Winter  feast  of  New  York’' 

'"it^has  been  made  known  that  the  or 
chestra  will  return  on  corresponding 
dates  next  season  and  that  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  will  again  be  in  command  during 
the  coming  year. 

There  was  no  need  last  night,  suen 
as  some  visitors  have  bad.  to  post  signs 
for  " Exit  in  Case  of  Schoenberg,  as 
i former  generation  had  its  " Exit  In 
-JwBe  of  Brahms.”  Here  was  necyar  for 
che  gods  in  Schubert’s  " Unfinished 
symphony,  Schumann's  ’cello  concerto, 
Debussy’s  orchestral  suite,  Prln- 
temps.”  and  for  final  good  measure. 
Wagner’s  overture  to  “ Rienzi.  The 
first  three  brought  their  respective  coro- 
z posers  for  the  first  time  Into  the  cur- 
rent evening  series. 

If  the  symphony  of  heavenly  brevity 
was  paced  at  somewhat  measured  tread. 
Conductor  Monteaux  was  at  all  events 
happily  at  home  in  the  delicate  Impres- 
sionism of  Debussy*  evocation  of  a 
Spring  of  1S87  at  Villa  Medici,  bv  the 
then  youthful  holderj  of  the  Prix  de 

Rpabio  Casals’s  playing  of  the  ’cello  | 
romanza  midway  In  Schumann’s  con- 
certo proved  naturally  the  high  point  , 
ot  the  audience’s  enjoyment;  a climax  , 
iulv  awaited,  though  the  weather  hart 
wrought  havoc  with  strings,  and  master-  l 
fullv  realized  by  an  artlrtj  master  off 
lis  instrument,  of  the  orchestra  and  of 
ils  audience.  It  was  an  evening  or  ex- 
ited comment  during  Intermission  on  l 
he  pleasure— not  so  plentiful  today— -or 
nusfc.  merely  aa  music,  played  to  be 


Snvcsurochka.  ivi.r.  , nave  oeeu  — — ■ --- 
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stage  with  an  irritation  to  join  . whUe  the  Czar  wag  telling  her,  in  a 


Chauve-Souris. 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  original  maiden  of  the  snows 
was  the  daughter  of  winter  and  spring  j 
and  her  life  depended  on  her  remain-  j 
ing  frozen.  Possibly  the  ancestry  of 
the  young  woman  was  in  the  mind  o j 
General  Manager  Gatti-Casazza  when 
he  resolved  to  revive  Rimsky-Korsa- 
I kov’s  opera  "Snegourotchka  last  eve- 
i ning  while  winter  was  in  the  very  act, 

! of  lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring  (no 
reference  to  Hamlet  and  Ophelia),  and 
rthe  weather  probabilities  persistent  y 
warned  optimists  that  another  cold. 

snap  was  on  the  way. 

When  this  fairy  opera  of  the  ce  e- 
brated  Russian  master  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Metropolitan  January 
•)o  1999  it  was  said  here  that  its  ma-, 
terials  were  fragile  and  its  texture 
diaphanous.  But  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  permit  their  fancies  to 
dulge  in  free  play  and  who  do  not  de-, 
mand  that  all  "grand  opera  shall  de 
riVe  its  grandeur  from  cold  old 
crimes  that  were  misbegotten  there 
» a wistful  charm  in  this  tale  of  the 
little  snowflake  whose  heart  melted  in 
the  sun  of  love  and  thus  sent  her  soul 
into  the  invisible. 

Reflecting  once  again  on  the  deli- 
cate beauties  of  the  work  and  ns  rich 
flavor  of  the  Russia  of  lyric  and  le- 
gend celebrated  by  Poushkin,  one  is, 
tempted  to  wonder  what  remains  o 
the  old  peasant  life  from  which  rose 
the  folk  lore  and  songs  of  the  once 
mighty  empire  of  the  north. 

But  in  these  days  speculations  which 
involve  thoughts  about  the  politica 
and  social  state  of  Russia  are  best 
kept  in  privacy.  We  may,  however, 
heave  a sigh  and  express  a fear  that 
it  will  he  a long  time  before  Russia 
gives  us  another  "Snegourotchka”  or 
"Christmas  Eve.”  ' 

j Rimsky-Ko.sakcv  was  a capable] 

1 maker  of  tunes,  and  also  a deft  hand 
I at  adaptation.  In  "Snegourotchka 
the  voice  of  Russia  is  hea,’f  as  s°° 
as  the  chorus  becomes  audible.  The 
music  of  the  people  animates  much  of 
the  score  and  as  usual  in  Russian 
operas  keeps  th#  chorus  effectively  oc- 
cupied. Mr.  Letti  s well  trained  singers 
I discharged  their  duties  very  well  m- 

1 deMlss  Bori  was  a charming  Sncgou- 
\ rotchka.  Charm  is  the  factor  most 
needed  in  the_  Impersonation  of  Rim- 


whtle  the  Czar  was  telling  her.  In  a 
ten-minute  harangue,  that  it  vas  time 
for  her  to  choose  a bridegroom,  she 
looked  the  very  Incarnation  of  grace- 
fulness, the  high  priestess  ot  what  Is 
more  alluring  than  beauty  itself  and 
she'  is  so  very  beautiful,  too,  In  every 
other  way.  Ye  sculptors  and  painters 
and  art  students  of  Greater  New  York  , 
— would  you  see  a miracle  of  pose,  a j 
model  to  dream  of  a lifetime  ? Then  | 
go  and  see  Bori  In  this  scene  particu- 
larly. 

Bucrezia  Bori  has  made  a record 
for  this  season — almost  for  all  sea- 
sons.  Her  .Juliette  has  been  admired 
by  ten  audiences.  Calv6,  alone,  as 
Carmen,  ever  beat  that  record  by 
three.  tScore  two  for  French  opera. 

If  her  Snow  Maiden  is  dramatically 
and  musically  somewhat  less  entranc-  , 
Ing,  that  is  the  fault  of  the  composer 
and  librettist,  who  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  provide  a rival  to  tne 
Shakespeare-Gounod  love  tragedy.- 
William  J.  Guard  informed  the 
critics  between  the  acts  that  Mr.  Gat- 
ti  intends  to  put  on  a special  matmfee 
of  "The  Snow  Maiden”  on  Monday, 
April  16  for  children.  Would  they 
enjoy  it?  It's  a fairy  story  all  right  , 
Listen.  The  Snow  Maiden  Is  the  j 
daughter  of  King  Winter  and  Faorj  , 
Spring.  She  is  really  made  of  snow 
and  is  therefore  kept  in  the  cold  for- 
ests, protected  from  the  rays  of  the 
j sun.  Yet  she  is  safe  from  the  dan- 
! ger  of  melting  as  long  as  she  does  not 
really  fall  in  love.  So  she  is  allowed 
to  go  and  join  the  girls  and  men  v. ho 
are  enjoying  their  music  and  dances. 
She  likes  very  much  the  ga>’  Shepherd 
Lei,  who  sings  and  pipes  lh  a way  t 
win  the  hearts  of  all  the  girls  Bu  1 
he  does  not  care  for  her.  The  Czar 
promises  a splendid  present  to  any  one 
who  can  warm  her  heart.  A toad  m 
named  Mizguir.  who  has  J^nrsuea 
own  sweetheart,  Kapouva,  P"1^3 
her  but  she  escapes.  Later,  she  real 
lv  falls  in  love  with  him — but  that  is 

&££>£.  <•?  <?•  s,'™? 

fall  on  her  she  melts  and  there 

rnSomen°cI  music,  no  doubt,  will 
P^Ybo  deep  for  the  children  and 
cuts  will  no  doubt  be  made  by  M. 
Hasselmans,  who  knows  the .score , well. 
But  there  is  ever  so  much  fort^e™ 
see,  including  dances  not  only  of  me 
and  maidens,  but  of  huge  crons  and 
other  birds,  and  fantastic  fairy  scenes 
aplenty  by  Boris  Anisfeld. 

In  last  night’s  performance  Miss 
Bori  sang  and  acted  as  beaut  f'''  ;’h  s 1 
she  did  last  year.  Her  voice  t0°; 
grace  as  well  as  beauty.  The  climax 
was  the  "Ah!  que  j’ai  mal.  As 
Kapouva,  Ellen  Dalossy  acted  much 
better  than  she  sang.  P.aymonde 
Dolaunois  was  a charming  kel  . ^ 
other  leading  parts  were  satisfactor  y 
taken  by  Kathleen  Howard,  Orv ilia 
Harrold,  ‘ Gustav  Schiitzendorf.  Leon 
Rothler.  Angelo  Bada. 


mjoyed. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  j 
made  unobtrusive  entry  here  again  last 
night  for  tho  first  concert  of  the  fifth 
and  last  pair  of  its  current  New  York 
season.  Tbo  large  audience  present, 
both  by  its  size  and  by  its  cordiality, 
showed  again  that  theTO  is  a public  j 
for  music  given  beautiful  performance 
for  its  own  sake  and  with  no  attempt 
to  enhance  interest  through  adventi- 
tious circumstance  or  spectacular  ■, 
methods.  The  program  chosen  by  Mr.  j 
Monteux  offered  nothing  provocative  ; 
or  controversial,  but  was  devoted  to 
Schubert,  Schumann,  early  Debussy  ] 
and  Wagner  and  was  planned  and  con- 
ducted with  characteristic  reticence.  ] 

It  tempted  the  listener  to  settle  down 
for  an  evening  of  enjoyment. 

More  often  than  not  these  concerts 
are  given  without  the  assistance  of  a 
soloist,  but  last  night  Mr.  Pablo  Casals 
was  an  added  attraction,  and  hia  play- 
ing of  the  Schumann  violoncello  con- 
: certo  in  A minor,  Opus  129,  was  a 
thoroughly  delightful  feature.  Seldom 
has  he  been  heard  to  better  advantage. 

His  playing  had  all  its  accustomed 
perfection  of  finish  and  seemed  warmer 
toned  and  more  deeply  expressive  than 
usual,  Mr.  Monteux  providing  excel- 
lent accompaniment. 

The  Schubert  "Unfinished”  Symphony 
was  the  opening  number  of  the  eve- 
ning. Following  the  concerto  the! 
symphonic  suite  “Printemps,”  com- 
posed by  Debussy  in  18S7,  opened  the 
second  half.  Listening  to  its  placidly] 
melodious  measures,  it  was  difficult  to] 
realize  that  in  the  year  of  its  com- 
position it  was  considered  so  exces- 
sively radical  that  it  was  refused  per- 
formance in  Paris.  It  falls  on  our 
ears  agTeeably,  seeming  even  a trifle] 
commonplace  in  some  of  its  thematic] 
material,  pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  | 
languors  and  gayeties  of  spring.  K'*e  ] 
suite  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  rather] 
subdued,  the  second  more  lively  inf 
mood.  It  was  first  performed  here  by  I 
the  New  York  Svraohony  in  1913.  As] 
a final  number  Wagner's  overture  to 
! "Rienzi”  brought  the  evening  to  - 
! sonorous  close.  ■*  - 

boston  Symphony  Urchestra 
\ large  and  enthusiastic  audiencel 
heard  the  first  of  the  final  series  ofl 
the  season's  concerts  by  the  Boston] 
Symphony  Orchestra  In  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening.  Pablo  Casals  was  tne 
soloist  and  his  presence,  In  comblna-l 
tion  with  a familiar  programme  of] 
popular  compositions,  added  consici-l 
erably,  no  doubt,  to  the  usually  large* 
attendance  at  the  Boston  concerts. 
.Schubert’s  "Unfinished  Symphony, 
played  with  a full  appreciation  of  Its! 
meltingly  beautiful  passages  and  re-’ 
ceived  with  the  usual  enthusiasm 
was  the  first  number.  Mr  t asalsl 
piaved  with  hlg  customary  virtuosi 
and  feeling  the  solo  part  o.  t 
Schumann  Concerto  in  A minor,  ai 
was  given  round  after  round  of  ap-l 
plause  at  its  close. 

There  was  also  the  Debussy 
"Printemps.”  well  played,  and  sound- 
ing strangely  conventional  In  these 
days  of  so-called  modernistic  music  j 


>vilh 
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j a finals  trie  'T?Tenzi”'  over- 

Slch  sounded  n little  noisier 
iual.  and  Was  Riven  somewhat 
functory  performance.  Al- 
though, the  programme  was 
jly  easy  to  listen  to.  One 
JJnjoy  it  without  nny  conscious 

Boston  players,  under  the  baton 
of  Pierre  MonteUJt,  will,  it  has  been 

announced,  glvo  their  usual  series  of 
here  next  season.  They 
Brooklyn  this  evening,  and  for 
rell  matinee  at  Carnegie  Hall 
H.  B. 


The  presence  of  Pablo  Casals  as  I 
soloist  with  the  visiting  Boston  Sym- 
phony brought  last  night  to  Carnegie! 
what  was  probably  the  largest  ait-  I 
dlence  Mr.  Monteux’s  enscmblo  has  I 
had  hero  this  season. 

The  usual  conservative  Boston  pro- 
gram, began  with  Schubert’s  “Un-| 
finished”  symphony,  which  was  [ 
given  a properly  sentimental  and 
thoroughly  melodious  reading.  Mr.  [ 
Casals's  Services  were  enlisted  for  L 
Schumann's  A minor  concerto,  an  ex-  ! 
panslve  work,  in.  the  composer’s 
rosiest  and  rapturest  vein. 

For  tone  and  technique,  there  is 
little  which  can  bo  added  to  the  ■ 
-Jready  lengthy  Casals  tradition;  in 
tills  concerto  he  was,  if  not  his  best, 
it  any  rate  so  near  it  that  one  could 
not  cavil.  In  the  mid -section  par- 
Icularly,  there  are  wistful  and  yearn- 
ing measures,  played  pianissimo, 
which  were  as  lovely  and  tender  as 
my  one  might  dream  of  hearing. 

The  suite  "Printemps”  In  Debussy's 
sarly  manner,  and  that  early-Wag- 
ner  perennial  the  “Rienzi"  overture, 

I the  evening. 

™»^K»--ilian  Hall  Lucille  Oliver,  a 
pianist  of  the  Leglnska  school,  and 
playing  Ineary  everything  in  the 
raditlonal  Leglnska  manner,  turned 
he  chill  white  light  of  her  style  on 
Bach’l  “Italian  concerto”  and  caused 
hat  golden  work  to  show  up  a kind 
pf  pale  lemon  yellow.  Miss  Oliver 
s “brilliant”  when  the  music  calls 
or  brilliance,  and  violently  vehement 
when  It  does  not.  She  certainly  has 
enthusiasm,  whatever  else  you  may 
say  about  her,  and  she  is  (or  has) 
in  excellent  program-maker.  A.  C. 

Lucille  Oliver,  Pianist,  Plays. 

three-quarters  back  to  her 
of  whom  a correspondingly 
.ctlon  could  thus  see  her  hands 
o keyboard.  Lucille  Oliver  gave 
last  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall, 

■he  had  made  her  dfbut  two 


P The  audience,  w hich  Tiffed  ITtfllnn. 
[rose  when  Mr.  Hofmann  appeared  on 
kite  stage  and  welcomed  him  with  long' 
continued  applause.  After  each  hum- 
[her  and  each  movement  there  was  u 
[demonstration  of  enthusiasm  and  the 
[pianist  was  compelled  to  add  numer- 
Jous  extra  numbers  to  Ills  printed  list. 
Jit  is  contrary  to  the  unwritten  law 

0 comment  on  ilio  performance  of  an 
artist  who  gives  his  services  lo  a| 
charity,  but  In  the  case  of  Josef  1 1 ol'-  • 
maim,  who  will  not  be  heard  again 
tliis  season,  an  exception  may  be] 
made. 

It  the  two  old  ladicS  whose  snowy 
[tair  rivals  tli  cperennial  down  of 
Mont  Blanc  could  have  heard  tho  re- 
cital doubtless  they  would  have  -been 
deeply  moved.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
would  feel  such  a performance  less 
[than  those  of  us  who  have  a livelier 
sense  of  the  supreme  glories  of  Schu- 
jmann,  especially  his  breathless  flight 
into  the  celestial  regions  of  the  C 

1 minor  fantaeia,  a creation  which  some 
j believe  to  be  tho  greatest  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  instrument.  Let  it  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  interpretation  of 
Josef  Hofmann  last  evening  was  ade- 
quate to  the  work  and  to  the  occasion. 
The  spirt  of  Schumann  was  reincar- 
nated end  the  music  became  again  the 
passionate  utterance  of  a living  man 

LHEVINNE  PLAYS  LISZT. 

Russian  Pianist  Assists  the  Last 
Friday  Philharmonic. 

The  last  Friday  afternoon  concert  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  took  place  yes- 
terday in  Caxneglc  Hall.  Mr.  Schelling’s 
“ Victory  Ball  ” for  orchestra  was  re- 


I hl'spigni.’i  -Bldluih-  I,!  Hi(l  ( ,ni»H!U.oa, 

I which  had  a turt  fluvor  after  tho  pna 
lornl  culm  of  the  Debussy  number. 
■ t*  program"  whb  hixurre,  and  the 
i music,  -following  it,  often  bizarre  ns 
well,  though  considerably  less  so  than 
U*  have  been  in  The  hands  of 

i orhonberg  or  Dnrius  Milhaud,  K«- 
pigni’s  music  was  undeniably  of  Uui 
modern  Italian  school,  not  the  flow- 
ing  mcHiflunus  Respighi  0f  ‘'Font une 
V'  Komn.  It  arrested  the 
flnvor  now  sweet,  now 
not  vox  it. 
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nr,  with  a 
acid,  but  did 


■ ferlng-s  Included  tlfc  "Moonlight” 

!' sonata,  a Bucli  fugue  and  an  excel- 
lently chosen  (and  aparkllngly  ren- 
dered) group  of  work*  by  Hcrlabin. 
' Chopin,  Albeniz  and  Blanched.  There 
j were  encores  until  a notably  late 
jlhour.  A.  C. 

A New  ' 1 osca  Heard 

Charles  H.  Davis 

Peru  1 1 h . v| 

•a  in  the  <i 


Fro 


Vn  Agitating  Story 

, The  print^L  “program”  of  Carlo 
Chiusctli  is  not  a soothing  one. 

[ 1 Ci gc ill g t ho  raving  gnome,”  it.  be- 
g"ir,  ‘the  women  go,  abandoning  their 
himsy  draperies  to  the  wind,”  tho  Ifli'Ale  of  T 
[''.omen  lieing  two  wives  of  a “diminu- 
tive man,”  with  whom  they  are  fleeing 
tv i ore  a “cunning  throng  of  mnn- 
[ tuts.  Eventually  they  throw  their 
husband  over  a cliff,  and  join  the 
gnomes  m a frenzied  dance.  Tho  I 
music  which  makes  more  agreeable) 
neaiing  than  its  subject,  begins  with  I famous  courtcaan  of  Borne 
whirling  figures,  through  which 


ihHilic  at 

[Saturday 
j pictorial 
[adequate 
Jgavo  an 


a essayed  the 
ra  of  the  mime 

Metropolitan  Opera  on 
, Hcored  a dramatic  and 
ms.  Her  singing  was 
it  timcH  beautiful.  Site 


„ . jP  ?nce  niore’  and  melody  is  ‘ ■ toms  or  n, 

mixed  and  alternates  with  dissonance.  I 
while  the  mood  changes  to  that  of  a 
dance  toward  the  end.  The  "Ballade”, 
caused  much  applause  and  none  of  the  I 
aggressive  dissent  that  had  been 
stirred  by  Honegger’s  “Horace  Vic-, 

“ . °r  Schonberg’s  “Kammer- 
symphonie.” 

Cretry  Music  Pleases 

Mr.  Monteux  began  with  three  dance 
pieces  from  G retry’s  “Heroic  Ballet,"  5 
Gephalc  ct  Procris,”  originally  of  the  / 
vintage  of  1 < 1 5,  but  freely  arranged  bv  li 
j Mot;t/r1*  Jn  spite  of  the  indicated 
ircedom,  Mottl  had  preserved -the  eigh- 


pealed  with  as  much  effect  as  its  prc«-j  century  atmosphere  flavor.  The 

vious  performances  here  have  made.  The  ' rhne, f’  graceful,  generally 

piece  has  been  given  a number  of  times  it  ” * lor  a p,aintlve  touch  in 

piece  nas  oeen  given  a numoei  ot  umes  the  minuet  separating  the  Tambourin'' 

in  different  parts  of  the  country  since  and  “Gigue.”  Debussy's  "Afternoon  of 


Mr.  Stokowski  first  produced  it.  and  it 
will  be  given  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
next  week. 

Mr.  Lhevinne  was  the  soloist  and 
played  - Liszt’s  handy  perennial  piano 

1 concerto  in  E flat  brilliantly  and  with,  

unfailing  precision.  The  other  numbers  t _ 

(were  the  third  " Leonorc  ” overture  of  F IlllharmOtllC  DeVOtPS 
Beethoven  at  the  beginning  and 
Tschlakowsky's  fifth  symphony  at  thej 
I end. 


y's  "Afternoon  of 
a Faun  had  a smooth,  expressive  per- 
formance and  Mr.  Monteux  led 
Beethoven’s  “Eroiea”  Symphony  to 
dose  the  Boston  Symphony’s  thirty- 
seventh  season  in  New  York. 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH* 


v In 


f inal  Concept  to  Strauss 

jfl  

(RwriKtsd-  from  yesterday’^  late  editions) 

I Richard  Strauss  was  the  composer 
chosen  by  Willem  Mengelberg  for  last 
| night’s  Philharmonic  concert — the  last 
regular-  Carnegie  Hall  concert  of  tiie 
I season — with  a program 

divided  between  two  tone-poems— 
The  Boston  Orchestra.  “Don  Juan”  and  “Ein  Heldenleben,” 

I The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  fin-  i cnd  two  excerpts  from  “Salome.”  These 
:o  before  faring  to  London.  Be-  ' llshe<1  its  doings  in  New  York  for  the  ; * °rc  and  „the'  fillal 

■U  and  Chopin,  boll,  in  aj  season,  at  its  concert  in  Car-  ! ^ ^ ^oist®  to^Tng^fom^ 

erotic  lines. 

. One  can  hardly  call  Strauss’s  music 
in  this  opera  grateful  for  the  voice 
but  yet  it  suited  Mme.  Kemp’s  better 
than  Wagner’s  in  “Tristan  und  Isolde” 
for  instance.  Sometimes  it  was  lost 
under  the  waves  of  orchestral  sound 
but  often  rang  strongly  with  a rather 
pterema  timbre  that  could  cut  its 
way  through  the  efforts  of  wind 
strings  and  tympani,  where  a smoother’ 
more  lyne  voice  might  have  been  lost. 

I hus,  oh  the  whole,  the  performance 
Tvas  effective;  whether  it  was  agree- 
able  was,  another  thing.  There  . are 
beautiful  moments,  Indeed,  in  the  ' 


and 

ilzed  ” manner,  she  introduced 
‘-‘Variations  on  a Hill  Tune  ” of 
Bernard,  three  ” Kaleido- 
bits  by  Goosens,  an  ’”  Alborada 
‘ osc  ” of  Ravel.  There  was  a 
homage  also  in  the  ’’  Cradle 
and  “ Dance  of  the  Little 
Bf ' 'of  Leglnska.  Miss  Oliver 
well  the  mote  peculiar  music;  a 
of  new  art.  long  on  tempera- 
hort  in  dress  and  bain- 


I •TJv'  -■-*•••***  cuauu  n lii  Liic  .'it 

horn,  dwell  two  old  Indies,  one 
1 the  other  7S  years  of  age.  Th 


A y / jz  j 

ofmann  Recital 
4 ids  Daughters  of 
Robert  Schumann  i 

•tv  \V  . I!  i;  X OKRSO.V  . 

\way  over  in  Switzerland  some- 
ere  within  the  shadow  of  the  Mat- 

84 
They 

the  daughters  of  Robert  Schu- 
nn,  the  famous  composer,  and  they 
very  poor,  in  New  York  there  is 
musicians'  club  called  The  Bo- 
mans.  and  this  Vlub  has  a fund 
'|ned  the  Musicians’  Foundation, 
is  Used  for  the  relief  of  needy 
ns  and  their  families.  For  two 
o years  this  fund  lias  aided  the 
ing  daughters  of  the  immortal 
iticist,  but  a little  more  capital 
squired  to  enable  the  managers 
he  charity  to  continue  their  as- 
nee  to  these  ladies  without  in-  ‘3 
8 on  other  activities, 
ast  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall,  un- 
e auspices  of  this  Musicians’ 
dation,  Josef  Hofmann  gave  a 
lecital  to  supply  the  desired 
n to  tho-  capital.  His  progi-arn 
of  compositions  by  Bchu- 
— the  sonata  in  F minor,  opus 
nicli  contains  variations  on  a 
y Clara  Win  k,  the  mother  of  , 

' old  ladies,  the  three  fantasias 
11 V the  C major  fantasia, 
17,  and  tin-  “Etudes  Sym- 
rniques ' 


negle  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
program  ended  with  Beethoven’s  " Ero- 
ica  ” symphony,  which  still  seems  to 
many  an  excelelnt  piece  to  end  with, 
or  to  begin  with  or  to  play  in  between. 
Felix  Mottle's  arrangements  of  three 
dance  movements  from  Grdtry's  opera 
of  ” Cdphale  et  Pro-oris,”  were  first  on 
the  program,  all  delightful  pieces,  end- 
ing with  an  enchanting  gigue,  skillfully 
arranged  and  skillfully  played  under 
Mr.  Monteux's  direction,  in  a manner 
quite  to  preserve  their  essential  spirit. 

Then  came  Debussy’s  prelude  to  ” The 
Afternoon  of  a Faun  " that  has  lost 
none  of  Its  fascination  in  losing  its  ultra- 
modern aspect.  It  is  still  sufficiently 
modem  to  be  alive  and  to  wear  Its 
beauty  without  wrinkles.  No  beauty, 
wrinkled  or  unwrlnkled,  has  ever 
adorned  the  next  piece  on  the  pro- 
gram. Ottorino  Respighi's  “ Ballade  of 
the  Gnomides.”  nor  was  ever  intended 
to.  ” Expression  ” was  the  composer's 
object  and  he  appears  to  have  attained 
it,  at  great  ,ength.  The  length,  indeed, 
is  such  as  to  cool  something  of  the  in- 
terest with  which  those  who  like  their 
expression  strong  may  have  regarded  it. 


The  piece  is  remembered  here,  having  ! “Heldenleben 


music  of  “Salome,”  of  a sensuous  type;  ( 
but  mixed  with  others  distinctly  the  If 
reverse — and  the  subject  and  the  gen-  | 
oral  effect  are  far  from  beautiful. 
Mme.  Kemp's  performance  brought  !■ 
out  applause  of  much  length,  from  > 
audience  and  from  orchestra. 

Both  tone-poems  have  had  several  ’. 
hearings  this  season— “Don  Juan”  ' 
under  Messrs.  Stransky  and  Hadley.  I 
T.’i  ' "’ith  other  orchestras,  under 
Albert  Coates  and  Nikolai  Sokoioff;  ' 
Mr.  Mengelberg  has  given  the 


while 


Mr.  Respighi,  who  does  not  usually  ; . , 

breathe  fire  from  his  nostrils.  He  has  -’gcibeig  warhorsc 
added  a few  comparatively  novel  dia- 
bolical effects  to  the  orchestral  reper- 
tory of  such  things,  and  the  " Ballade 
of  the  Gnomides  ” may  rest  its  title 
to  fame  upon  that  fact. 

The  orchestra  played  all  these  things 
admirably.  It  has,  in  fact,  made  this 
season  a long  step  in  return  to  its  old 
supremacy,  in  quality  and  homogeneity 
of  tone,  in  finish  and  plastic  flexibility 
under  its  conductor's  hand.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  New 
York  musical  season  ; and  there  ought 
to  be  more  musio  lovers  who  value  it 
highly  enough  to  attend  Its  concerts.  It 
is  good  to  see  in  the  program  book  t,he 
announcement  of  its  ten  concerts  in  New 
York  next  season. 


There  was  an  agreeable  blend  of 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  numbers  in 
il>c  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra’s  la3t 
New  York  concert  of  the  season,  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall,, 
with  the  eighteenth  century  Gretry 
o ffset  by  Ottorino  Respighi,  and  the 
“Afternoon  of  a Faun”  and  tho  | 
“Kroica”  Symphony  to  complete  the) 
program-, 

, Of  these  the  principal  interest,  or 
ai  least  the  charm  of  novelty,  lay  in 


'Saturday  saw  Mr.  Lauri-Volpi’s 
farewell  to  the  subscribers  of  the  ' 
present  season  at  the  Metropolitan'll  ! 
matinee  of  "Anima  Allegra,”  with  the  | 
young  tenor  in  his  'best  vocal  form  j 
and  a large,  cheering  crowd.  In  the  | 
evening  there  was  “Tosca”  with  Mr.  1 
"cotti's  fifteenth  protagonist  in  the  j 
nerson  of  Frances  Peralta,  whose 
characterization  of  the  Roman  singer, 
vhile  vocally  not  epoch-making,  was 
lynamic  and  gripping  histrionically. 
Her  rendition  of  the  “Vissi  d’Arte,” 
done  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  his- 
toric sofa,  brought  prolonged  ap- 
olause  and  many  curtain  calls.  The 
line  outside  before  the  performance 
was  said  to  be  the  longest  of  the  cur- 
rent season. 

I Saturday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
I Oliver  Der.ton  gave  his  second  piano 
'recital  of  the  season  to  a large  house, 
■which  appeared  enthusiastic  over  the 
artist’s  brilliant  work,  and  did  - not 
| mind  his  somewhat  chary  handling 
of  the  more  highly  sentimental  pas- 
sages of  his  pi  jgram.  His  list  of  of- 


clturch,  she  did  not  ente 
it  with  an  uncovered  head,  but  tva 
arrayed  in  a gorgeous  chapeau  tha 
must  have  caused  many  a thrill  o. 
(-n vy  in  not  a few  ladies'  hearts  in-th«, 
[audience.  Her  hat  and  cape  were  a pah 
rose  color  and  the  exquisite  gown  was 
in  ivory  brocade.  Her  entrance  intc 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrea  Della  Valle 
was  picturesque,  and  the  action  that 
followed,  where  she  displays  Jealous 
rage  over  the  model  for  the  religious 
picture  Cavaradossi,  her  lover.  Is 
painting,  indicated  that  Peralta  had  a 
good  conception  of  the  character  and 
would  prove  an  interesting  exponent 
of  the  role;  and  in  this  the  audience 
was  not  disappointed. 

Peralta  knows  the  value  of  cos- 
tume, line!  and  pose,  and  she  made  the 
most  of  them,  occasionally,  however, 
going  a little  too  far  in  strenuous  ac- 
tion and  in  attitudinizing  for  effect, 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  her  por- 
trait of  this  notorious  lady  in  the  re- 
pulsive story,  introducing  as  it  does 
every  crime  in  the  calendar,  will  al- 
ways favorably  impress  discriminat- 
ing auditors. 

Popular  was  last  Saturday  evening' 
event  at  the  opera  house.  The  audi 
once  was  the  absolute  limit  of  capac- 
ity, and  the  great  assembly  gave  un- 
doubted evidence  of  close  attention  anc 
Interest  by  much  applause.  Gigli  af 
Cavaradossi  sang  with  much  charn 
and  often  with  a rare  beauty  of  ton? 
Scotti  was,  as  usual,  the  sinister,  im- 
placable. villainous  Scappia,  ^tnd  it 
the  scene  in  his  apartment  he  gave  at 
intense  portrayal  of  a lustful  old  rouf 
Peralta,  by  her  vigorous  and  intel 
ligent  action,  made  Mr.  Scotti  worl 
pretty  hard,  but  he  was  quite  equa 
to  any  demands  of  now  “business,”  fo 
he  is  never  at  a loss,  no  matter  wha 

any  Toaca  may  do.  The  way  in  which 
he  accommodates  his  action  to  the 
varying  conceptions  and  tempera- 
ments of  the  diverse  Tosca  through 
his  many  years  of  Scarpio  portrayals 
is  not  only  interesting  but  surprising. 
It  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Scotti  is  a superlative 
artist  with  no  stereotyped  version  to 
offer.  He  sang  the  music  with  pleni- 
tude and  beauty  of  tone  and  much 
dramatic  emphasis. 

I 

W errenrath  Sings  15; 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

Cheering  words  from  the  texts  of 
songs  delivered  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall  in  the  third  song  re- 
cital of  Reinald  Werrenrath:  “Who 

knoweth  if  a man's  spirit  goath  down- 
ward to  the  earth?  Therefore  I per- 
ceive there  is  no  better  thing  than  for 
a man  to  rejoice  in  his  own  works,  for 
that  is  his  portion.  For  who  shaft 
show  him  what  will  happen  after 
him?"  “I  believe  man  to  be  the  sport 
of  an  unjust  fate  from  the  germ  In 
the  cradle  to  the  worm  in  the  tomb." 
The  first  quotation  is  from  Eccle- 
siastes and  the  second  from,  the 
“Credo”  of  lago  in  Verdi’s  “Otello.” 
And  both  received  much  applause. 

The  Ecclesiastes  doctrine  supplied 
Brahms  with  the  inspiration  of  two 
of  Ills  "Four  Serious  Songs"  which  Mr. 
Werrenrath  sang  yesterday.  The  third 
song  finds  its  words  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  the  fourth  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
tho  Corinthians.  Of  the  four  the  most 
heart  searching  is  the  third,  which 
sings  the  bitterness  and  the  sweetness 
of  death,  and  it  was  in  this  that  the 
barytone  reached  the  emotional  cli- 
max of  his  art  yesterday.  Here  he 
was  indeed  eloquent  and  moving. 

These  characteristic  lyrics  of  Brahms 
are  not  sung  often.  Indeed  they  could 
not  be.  for  they  are  too  deeply  felt, 
too  profoundly  thought  vn;l  too  nobly 


,1 
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f expressed  to  appear to-  many  tnuu- 
mds  of  hearers.  But  Mr.  Werren- 
tth’s  followers  are  faithful  to  him 
rhatever  heights  he  ascends,  and  his 
interpretation  of  this  set  of  songs  was 
heard  yesterday  with  close  attention 
and  followed  by  a demonstration  which 
had  every’ evidence  of  sincerity. 

The  program  of  this  recital  was  well 
K varied.  The  suavity  and  style  of  the 
[ four  Italian  numbers  which  formed 
the  opening  group  were  adequately 
(presented  by  the  artist,  though  there 
always  arisas  the  question  whether 
the  Florentines  heard  Peri  s Orfeo  ad- 
dress the  forests  and  hills  in  such  per- 
1 feet  rhythm  as  the  modern  arrange- 
ment of  - his  utterance  compels.  Mr. 

1 Werrerirath  sang  three  songs  by  Grieg, 
and  a final  group  containing  lyrics  by 
Griffes,  Manney,  Martin  Shaw  and  the 
old  time  parlor  favorite,  Maud  Valerie 
White.  There  were  numerous  addi- 
tional numbers.  The  accompaniments 
were  excellently  played  by  Harry 
Spier.  The  audience  filled  the  hall. 

pression.  Especially  enjoyedTwere  "Ore  IT 
‘fiero  costume,”  by  Legrenzi;  ‘‘O  Tod,; 
wie  bitter  bist  du,”  in  the  Brahms 
group;  “Consecration,”  by  Charles  F. 
Manney,  and  “King  Charles,”  by  Maude 
Valerie  White. 

tncuit*,  - 1. 1 — • • 

by  name,  he  gave  of  recent  composers 
the  late  Charles  T.  Griffea’s  “ An  Old 
Song  Resung  ” and  Maude  Valerie 
White’s  ” King  Charles.”  Harry  Spier 
assisted  at  the  piano. 

^oaiesTjrTVes  Work 
Of  American  Prize 
pinner  for  Rome 

Copyright,  1923,  New  York  Tribune  Inc.  j 

ROME,  April  8. — Albert  Coates,  in  a| 
concert  here  to-day,  presented  for  the 
fust  time  “Ballate,”  a composition  of 
Leo  Sowerby,  American  winner  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  It  was  warmly  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Coates  told  The  Tribune  that 
he  “considered  the  American  Academy 
the  greatest  thing  America  has  ever 
done  for  the  cause  of  art  and  music.”; 

“I  greatly  regret,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  j 
there  are  only  three  Prix  de  Rome  men, 
23  there  are  many  budding  musical; 
geniuses  hi  America.  Due  to  my  great 
Interest  and  my  belief  in  the  lasting 
effect  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work 
of  composing  at  Rome,  I have  included 
Mr.  Sowerby’s  composition  in  my  reper- 
tory. In  the  future  I intend  including 
also  works  by  Howard  Hanson  and  Ray- 
mond Thompson. 

“This  is  the  first  chance  I have  had,” 
continued  the  British  musician,  “of 
telling  The  Tribune  of  my  deep  grief 
at  the  loss  of  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  whose 
criticism  was  always  appreciated,  even 
when  it  was  stern.  My  friendship  with 
Mr.  Krehbiel  started  three  years  ago 
when  he  praised  me  to  the  skies  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  tour  of  Amer- 
ica. No  director  could  have  lived  up 
to  those  words  of  praise,  and  naturally 
on  my  return  to  New  York  two  years 
, ago  I almost  spoiled  everything,  as  I 
disappointed  everyone,  including  Mr. 

I Krehbiel,  who,  1 felt,  hated  me  for  my 
rendition  ‘of  Beethoven.  But  last  year 
we  became  great  friends. 

“He  came  to  all  my  concerts  in  a 
I friendly  critical  spirit.  He  frankly 
! disapproved  of  my  Beethoven,  but  ad- 
I milted  that  one  must  move  with  the 
times  and  that  possibly  I had  some- 
j thin^  to  stand  on.  America,  in  my 
ij  opinion,  has  lost  its  greatest  musical 
; critic,  one  of  those  geniuses  who  is 
! born  only  once  in  a century.” 


technic,  and  Its  tone,  especially  itTThe' 
string  and  wood  choirs,  was  often  agree- 
able. With  time  certain  rough  edges 
will  no  doubt  be  smoothed  down.  Its 
| spirit  was  excellent. 

New  Orchestra  In  Debut 
While  the  Philharmonic  was  closing 
its  regular  season  another  orchestra 
was  just  beginning  at  Town  Hall.  This 
was  the  American-National  Orchestra, 
which  had  been  heralded  a few  weeks 
ago  with  the  announcement  that  all  its 
members  were  to  he  American  born. 
And,  to  show  that  this  was  no  idle 
boast,  yesterday’s  program  contained  a 
list  of  the  organization’s  members 
with  the  birthplace  of  each,  beginning 
with  Howard  Barlow,  the  conductor, 
who  hails  from  Plain  City,  Ohio.  The 
program,  also  according  to  the  an- 
I nounced  policy,  had  an  American  num- 
ber, the  Indian  “Deer  Dance”  and 
“War  Dance”  of  Charles  S.  Skilton, 
now  professor  of  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Barlow,  whose  conducting  wa? 
careful  and  conservative,  began  his 
program  with  the  Tschaikowsky  Fifth 
Symphony,  with  varying  results.  That 
his  orchestra  was  a debutant  organiza- 
tion was  more  or  less  obvious,  though 
its  playing  had  its  points  of  merit.  A 
good  volume  of  tone  with  sufficient 
smoothness  was  produced  in  less  com- 
plicated passages,  but  there  were  times, 
in  the  Andante,  for  instance,  when  the 
orchestra  was  on  uncharted  seas  and 
there  was  some  roughness  now  and 
then.  The  first  “Aj-lesienne”  auite  of 
Bizet,  a better  choice  for  a debut  than 
the  City  Symphony’s  Scriabin  “Poeme 
d’Extase,”  had  a fair  performance. 
What  artistic  achievements  the  new  or- 
ganization may  produce  in  the  future 
remains  to  be  seen — one  concert  does 
not  make^an  orchestra. 

PHILHARMONIC’S  CONCERT^  1 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA 
GIVES  FIRST  CONCERT 

Program,  Including  American 
Score,  Pleases  Audience. 

The  first  concert  given  by  the  Ameri- 
| can  National  Orchestra,  Howard  Barlow, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  a, Iter- 
noon  at  Town  Hall.  The  new  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  fifty  American  born 
musicians.  F.  Landau  is  the  concert 
master. 

The  program  comprised  Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth  Symphony,  Bizet’s  “L'Arle- 
sienne”  suite  No.  1 and  Charles  S.  Skil- 
ton’s  “Two  Indian  Dances.”  The  Skilton 
number,  “Deer  Dance”  and  “War 
Dance.”  was  played  in  accordance  with 
the  announced  policy  of  the  orchestra 
to  give  at  least  one  work  by  an  Ameri- 
can composer  at  each  of  its  concerts. 

Mr.  Skilton,  professor  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  had  his  score  first 
played  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  October.  1316.  The  first 
dance  is  based  on  a part  of  the  annual 
memorial  services  of  the  Rogue  River 
Indians  and  the  second  dance  on  a Chey- 
enne melody,  accompanied  by  drums. 

The  -program  was  heard  by  a large 
a idience  and  was  warmly  received.  Mr, 
Barlow  Is  a conductor  of  modest  qnd 
asing  bearing  and  skill.  The  oreltes- 
i.  showed  much  general  knowledge  of 


Josef  lihevlnne,  Flanist,  Appears 
as  Soloist  ’\VI<h~T>rchestrn. 

The  Philharmonic  Society,  Willem 
Mengclberg  conducting,  closed  its  sub-' 
scription  season  in  New  York  yestcr-j 
day  with  the  last  of  its  Sunday  concerts 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  A' 
repetition  of  the  society's  program  of! 
last  Friday  in  Carnegie  Hall  was  given 
with  Ernest  Schelling’s  “A  Victory  Ball” 
omitted.  ® 

Josef  Lhevinne  as  the  soloist  was ; 
heard  in  his  brilliant  performance  of 
Liszt’s  E flat  piano  concerto  and  the 
orchestra  played  excellently.  Beethoven's 
“Leonore”  overture.  No.  3,  and 
Tschaikovsky’s  fifth  symphony.  The 
audience  was  large  and  gave  Mr.  Men- 
gelberg  and  his  program  enthusiastic 
approval. 

The  Philharmonic  and  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg  have  still  their  two  special  per- 
formances of  Beethoven’s  ninth  sym- 
phony, with  Bach’s  B minor  suite  to 
give,  namelv.  on  Thursday  evening  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  next  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  Metropolitan. 


a pleasing  one.  Mr.  Lhevinne  gave  a , 
stirring  performance  of  his  part  in  the  I 
LiBzt  number,  for  which  he  was 
“bravoed”  and  recalled  many  times.  I 
At  the  end  of  the  Tchaikowsky  num- 
I her,  which  closed  the  program,  Mr. 
Mengclberg  was  forced  to  make  a fare- 
well speech.  His  brief  “Thank  you  for 
your  kind  applause”  did  not  satisfy  the 
enthusiastic,  who  stood  and  continued 
their  clapping.  _______ 

RAISA-RIMINI  RECITAL. 

Mine.  Rosa  Raisa,  soprano,  opera,  and 
Giacomo  Rimini,  barytone,  both  of  the 
Chicago  Opera,  appeared  in  joint  roeital 
at  the  annual  concert  of  the  Jewish 
Teachers’  Seminary  in  the  Hippodrome 
yesterday  afternoon.  Mmc.  Raisa’s  pro-  [ 
gram  included  Verdi's  Bolero  from  j 
"Vesprl  Sicilian!, " Denza’s  duet,  “Squille 
Soavi.”  with  Mr.  Rimini,  and  the  duet 
from  Donizetti's  “Don  Pasquale,”  besides 
several  Russian  and  English  composi- 
tions. She  was  in  excellent  voice  and 
her  offerings  revealed  a wealth  of  color- 
ing and  warmth. 

Mr.  Rimini  offered  the  drinking  song 
from  “Hamlet,”  Bruell’s  ‘“Warrior  Song” 
and  an  aria  from  “Fedora.”  An  audi- 
ence which  filled  the  house  and  stage ; 
was  warm  in  its  applause  and  insisted 
upon  numerous  encores. 


’"it  would  seem  that  every  time  Rosa 
Raisa  comes  back  to  New  York  she 
sings  better.  Yesterday  afternoon, 
with  Giacomo  Rimini,  she  gave  a re- 
cital at  the  Hippodrome  for  the  -ben- 
efit of  the  Jewish  Teachers’  Seminary, 
and  the  large  crowd  which  filled  the 
auditorium  and  the  stage  applauded 
some  of  the  best  work  Miss  Raisa  has 
done  in  her  career.  Mr.  Rimini  too 
appeared  to  have  lost  some  of  the, 
hardness  and  dry  quality  which  has 
marred  his  voice  in  the  past,  and  in 
i one  encore  especially  his  voice  was 
surprising  In  richness  of  quality  and 
coloring.  , 


An  TTveriing  oFT^Iieh  Music”  for 
the  benefit  of  LuBlin  University  in 
Poland  completed  the  Town  Hall  day. 
The  music  offered  was  of  various  kinds. 
Alexander  Brachocki,  a pianist  with 
ample  technical  skill  and  a vigorous 
| manner,  opened  and  closed  the  pro- 
i gram  with  Chopin,  with  an  intervening 
! group  by  Szymanowski,  Sigismond  Sto- 
| jowaki,  Paderewski  and  Stanislas  Moni- 
' uszko,  while  Leo  Schulz,  the  Philhar- 
monic ’cellist,  played  an  arrangement 
i of  a Chopin  nocturne  and  his  own 

(I  “Dance  of  the  Elves.”  Dusolina  Gian- 
1 nini,  the  young  soprano  who  had  made 
i a spectacular  debut  with  the  Schola 
Cantorum,  reproduced  the  favorable 
impression  with  a Paderewski  song 
and  an  aria  in  Italian  from  Moniuszko’s 
“Halka,”  songs  by  Stojowski  and  Cho- 
pin’s “Maiden’s  Wish,”  Madeleine  Mar- 
shall accompanying.  Adamo  Didur  had 
to  wait  for  his  accompanist,  busied  at 
the  Metropolitan,  but  finally  appeared 
for  Polish  songs  and,  among  many  en- 
cores, Leporello’s  opening  aria  from 
“Don  Giovanni.”  There  was  a good- 
sized  audience  and  unlimited  applause. 

Two  Recitals  at  Princess 
Two  recitals  occupied  the  Princess 
Theater.  Georgia  MacMullen,  a young 
soprano,  was  heard  in  the  afternoon 
in  a program  of  German,  Freuich  and 
American  songs.  She  had  a light  voice  1 
with  a pleasant  quality  of  tone,  hut 
not  much  power — one  more  adapted 
to  the  salon  than  to  the  concert  hall. 

! In  the  evening  Ruby  McDonald,  a vio-  j 
jj  linist  from  Sydney,  Australia,  gave  a 
j recital  with  Tartini’s  “Pastorale,” 
i Mendelssohn’s  E minor  concerto  and 
jj  shorter  pieces,  including  two  Irish 
ij  airs  of  her  own.  Her  playing  was  vig-  ! 

I orous,  with  a strong  tone,  usually  full  | 
j and  smooth  in  slower,  calmer  passages,  j 
j It  suffered,  however,  in  periods  of  fire- 
' works,  or  when  her  bow  bore  down 
! heavily  on  the  strings  in  some  faster  j 
passages  in  the  “Pastorale.” 
j"  At  the  Princess  Theatre  at  the 
! same  time  Georgia  MacMullen  of- 
fered a charming  program  of  variety 
and  freshness  to  a rather  small 
house.  It  is  too  bad  the  singer  was 
not  up  to  the  list  of  songs,  for  Miss 
MacMuIlen’s  voice  proved  to  be  very 
small,  of  limited  range  and  un- 
shackled to  the  pitch.  There  was  little 
of  the  distinctive  in  either  tone  or; 
technique. 

Georgia  MacMullen,  Soprano.  Sings,  j 

Georgia  MacMullen.  soprano,  gave  a j 
recital  in  the  Princess  Theatre  yester-  I 
day  afternoon  before  a small  audience.  | 
The  songs  were  French.  German  and  : 
English,  including  airs  from  Korngold’s  ; 

“ Die  Tote  Stadt  ” and  Massenet  j 
“ Herodiade.”  The  singing  was  easy 
and  natural  except  in  the  forced  higher 
notes,  the  words  of  which  were  not 
clear.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  played  the  ac- 
companiments. 

Young  Soprano  Pleases. 

An  entertaining  rong  recital  was  given  I 
in  the  Princess  Theatre  yesterday  after- 
noon  by  Georgia  McMullen,  a young  so-  ■■■ 
prano,  who  offered  a program  divided  ; 
into  three  group  numbers  of  German,  k 
French  and  English  selections.  The 
numbers  which  seemed  to  please  her 
auditors  best  were  Marietta  s “Lied  /nr 
I. ante"  from  “Die  Tote  Stadt, Mas-  8 
senet's  "II  est  doux,  il  est  bon,"  from 
"Herodiade”;  "Le  Moulin,  by  Gabriel 
Pierne,  and  “The  Green  Cathedral,  by 
Carl  Hahn.  , 

Miss  MacMu’len’s  voice  is  exceedngly 
sweet  and  of  pure  lyric  type,  her  diction 
is  not  at  all  times  clear,  but  a charming 
personality  counterbalances  this  flaw. 
Conrad  V.  Bos  appeared  as  accompanist. 


Favorite  “Double  Bill”  In  Concert. 

Renato  Zanelli  was  applauded  in  the 
baritone  to  ” Pagltaccl  ”.  and  Miss 
Perlata,  Merrs.  Kingston,  Header  and 
Schuetzendorff  also  were  heard  in  the 
full  score  of  Leoncavallo’s  opera,  at 
last  night’s  Metropolitan  performance 

«£ 

JefandPicco^werrheardwei-e  in  Mas- 
cagnrs/‘  Cavaneria;’,swhich  opened*. 

were  under  Mr  Settl’s  direction  and 
there  was  a sold-out  house. 

Kentucky  Lads  Sing  Folk 

Songs  of  Mountains  Here 

The  eight  young  Kentucky  mountain 
boys  from  the  Caney  Creek  Community  j 
Center  in  Knott  County,  Ky.,  had  l 
charge  of  the  program  last  night  atm 
the  Community  Forum  in  the  Com-  j 
munity  Church,  Park  Avenue  and  1 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  They  spoke  of  | 
the  neglected  Americans  in  the  Ken- 
tucky  mountain  regions  and  of  the  i 
conditions  prevailing  among  them. 

As  part  of  the  program  they  sang  a | 
number  of  the  mountain  folksongs.  An 
audience  of  300  to  400  persons  attended 
and  displayed  great  interest  in  what! 
the  boys  had  to  offer. 


Eugene  Nigob 

Eugene  Nigob  gave  a piano  recital 
assisted  by  Max  Jacob’s  String  Quartet 
In  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  played  Moszkow.-kl’s  piano  concerto 
in  E major,  accompanied  by  the  quartet, 
I with  a good  show  of  technique  but  with 
lack  of  color  and  spontaneity.  The  small 
audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  long  pro- 
gram,  which  included  compositions  by 
i Glazounoff,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Radi 
maninoff.  Mozart  and  Liszt's  arrange 


ment  of  the  waltz  from  Gounod’; 
Faust.” 


A Russian  pianist,  Eugene  Nigob, 
j had  the  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall,  to- 
gether w;th  the  Max  Jacobs  String 
j Quartet,  which  played  a Mozart  quartet 
and  Russian  numbers  and  accompanied 
I the  pianist  in  Moszkowski’s  E mBjor 
pianoforte  concerto.  Mr.  Nigob.  who 
1 also  played  the  Beethoven  “Waldstein” 
sonata  and  shorter  numbers,  had  the 
mechanics  of  his  playing  well  in  hand, 
though  with  a slightly  spasmodic  man- 
ner, but  the  quartet  wandered  occas- 
1 ionally  from  pitch,  with  rather  un- 
! fortunate  results. 

I— ZK-*-  - J*  — ■+—  * ’ • 

Hears  4 Mona  Lisa 


}|V  \V.  J.  HEYDEnSON. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  it  was 
Hamlet  who  give  the  important  in- 1 
formation  “The  Play's  the  Thing,  jj 
and  this  1ms  long  been  Mr.  Gatti-  j 
Casazza’s  theory  about  opera.  Ho  J 
holds  that  the  libretto  must  be  good.  I 
He  doubts  the  power  of  beautiful  | 
music  to  carry  a dull  play.  Perhaps  I 
it  was  his  belief  in  the  spell  of  the 
i drama  that  led  him  tc  produce  Max 
Schilling’s  “Mona  f.isa,”  which  ushered 
In  the  next  to  the  final  week  of-  the 
i season  at  the  MetropolUah  Opera 
House  lest,  evening.  There  was  a 
large  audience,  a fact  which  might 
seem  to  support  the  impresario's 
■ theory. 

But  another  fact  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  namely,  that  public- 
eagerness  to  attend  performances  at 
the  Metropolitan  always  grows  as  the 
.casein  nears  its  .end.  Parting  Is  such 
sweet  sorrow.  However,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  “Mona  I.i.-a  has 
ohtained  a considerable  measure  of 
popularity.  Whether  it  will  survive 
• he  heat  of  a summer  is  yet  to  lie 
shown. 

The  performance  of  the  opera  last 
i evening  served  to  confirm  the  im- 
pressions already  made  that  the  hold 
of  the  work  on  an  audience  depends 
on  the  acting  of  the  principals  who 
impersonate  the  two  battling  humans 
the  “protagonists.”  portrayed  to  the] 
librettist,  lime.  Barbara  Kemp  as 
,1/oim  Lisa  and  Mr.  Bobmen  as  Fran- 
cesco. the  jealous  husband,  once  mot 
/created  the  necessary  thrills. 

In  this  opera  Mme.  Kemp  has 
achieved  her  greatest  success.  She 
has  temperament  and  a seemingly  in- 
exhaustible amount  of  energy.  The 
score  does  not  call  for  any  finished 
singing  and  she  is  therefore  able  tc 
concentrate  her  attention  on  the  aeJ 
tion,  which  is  thoroughly  tragic.  Mr 
Bohvnen  repeated  his  striking  delinea- 
tion of  the  passions  and  fury  of  the 
husband.  Mr.  Taucher  as  the  lovci 
went  calmly  to  his  doom.  Miss  Pcra.t; 
once  again  looked  the  Florentine  Jum 
and  the  minor  characters  were  all  we.l 
done.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted.  "Mom 
' Lisa”  will  not  be  given  again^  tin 
| season. 

Pavel  LudikarT  Formerly  or 
Boston  Opera,  and  Jacques  : 
Malkin,  Violinist,  Heard 
in  Two  Evening  Recitals 

Pavel  Ludikar,  a Czech  barytone,  who 
was  heard  in  this  country  in  former 
days  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
j held  forth  in  several  languages  last 
night  at  Aeolian  Hall — German,  English, 

^ French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Czech,  Slovak 
and  Russian.  An  air  of  deep  graviti 
overhung  his  opening  group  of  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert  songs,  for  Mr. 
Ludikar  has  a voice  of  considerable 
I depth  and  not  a little  power,  with  a 
j certain  heaviness  of  manner  and.  a 
leaning  toward  a slow  pace.  Thus. 
Schubert’s  “Yor  Meine  Weige”  dragged, 
but  resonant  tones  in  “Gruppe  bus  deni 
Tartarus”  drew  an  encore.  This  was 
Schumunn's  “Two  Grenadiers,  but  the 
grenadiers  murched  with  sluggish  feet. 

‘ Wintter  Watts  replaced  Meta  Schu- 
mann as  accompanist  for.  four  of  his 
own  songs;  "Wood  Song.  The  Dars  ^ 
Hills,”  Song  Is  So  Did”  and  "Miniver 
Cheevy.”  Mr.  Ludikar  added  two  songs 
by  himself,  and  went  oil  to  Dvorak 
numbers  in  Czech  and  Novak  arrange 
ments  in  Slovak.  Hero  his  singing  had 
more  coloring,  Icsb  weight  and  was  dis 
tinctl.v  at  ii -/happiest.  A mixed  group, 
including  two  negro  spirituals,  brought ; 
the  end. 
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Hues  Malkin,  who  gave  a 
in  the  evening;  at  Car- 
the  Vitall  Chaconne  nnd 
B minor  concerto,  with 
:ea  by  Gustav  Suenger, 
Wieniawski  and  others. 
5 performance  was  good,, 
exceptional,  with  an  ortho- 
|t  of  technical  skill,  and 
tistVietory  clearness  able  to 
eworks.  Hist  hearers  were 
(cordial.  Manfred  Malkin  was 
lanying  pianist. 


Charles  H.  Davis 

it  "Fe'ifas  nnd  Meilsaride' 
Oscar  Hainmcrstein': 
•s  uko  1 went  tlowt 
w+tere  the  orchestral 
ilea  between  tlje  acts. 

the  violins  what  lie 
wore.  • Veil,"  said  he, 
eutbnic  shoulders  antll 
Is,  “Veil,  l like  it,  not] 
’t  tell  veathcr  play 
the  second  act!" — bui, 
iterthmigrht — "there  is 
>Cni  inurfic  in  the  lasr 

infeaston  might  go  for 
m.itcd  last  nigb't  at  the 
1’hc  thing  most  en- 
wild  tumult  of  noise 
with  one  distlnguish- 
— a horn — in  blatani 
ilcli  served  as  a sort 
the  tumult  then  exist- 
ed mind  both  on  nnd 
jt  whs  so  'incompre- 
soothed  the  spirit  hv 
' form  and  coherence. 
1st,  with  Kepip  and 
id  the  house  was  full. 


major  conei 
sky  w “re  his 
selections. 


l'scfinlkow- 
jt  ambitious 


Marie  romaft-rosanoff, 

’cellist,  and  Juliet  Mosher, 
soprano,  assisted  at  last  night's 
concert  of  the  New  York  Banks’ 
Glee  Club. 

Conductor  Bruno  Huhn  ar- 
ranged a programme  of  modern 
songs  which  the  club  presented 
with  Its  customary  vigor  and 
taste. 

The  spirited  Hunting  Song 
from  De  Koven’s  "Robin  Hood,” 
Rogers’  Bedouin  Song  and  Van 
de  Water's  "Sunset”  were  among 
the  outstanding  successes  of  the 
evening. 

Horatio  Parker  was  credited 


of  The  liniitf 
Th<\  volume 
small  and  the 
riotloeahlu ; hi 


murkiibly  beautiful, 
of  tone  was  naturally 

luck  of  deep  voices  was 
t nevertheless  there  was 


with  “The  Leap  o'  Roushan 
Beg.”  and  other  names  in  the 
composer’s  column  were  MohriDg, 
Abt  and  Bullard. 

Bochco  Plays  to  Large  Audience. 

Rudolph  Bochco,  violinist,  who  has  be- 
fore appeared  here,  gave  a recital  be- 
fore a large  audience  In  Aeolian  Hall 
last  evening.  Assisted  by  Joseph  Alder, 
he  was  heard  in  Vitall' s chaconne, 
Tchalkovskv's  concerto  and  his  own 
Berceuse  Ukraine."  with  lesser  pieces 
by  Scriabin.  Borlssoff,  Portnoff  and 
Auer  Mr.  Bochco  played  with  vlroroois 
volume  of  tone  and  a fair  discrimination 
of  style  between  classic  Vitali  and  mod- 
ern Russian  masters. 


Final  Banka’  Glee  Club  Concert. 
s ~"vp  a.  thrilling  .liter-,  BrunQ  Huhn  conducted  the  New  York 

il 

bill  little  opportunity  f.v  JJ*  Hall.  There  waso  many  mci- 

the  last  perform-  dental , silos ,by 

haTVeg  " . apd_  Carroll  J-rheesJn 


Iona  Lisa"  for  tilts  season. 


Deems  Taylor 


" hai 


d from  yestcrdch/’s  late 
editions.) 

THE  DENISHAWNS  ET  AL. 

The  most  colorful  musical  even 
night  was  not,  strictly  speaking 
it  all.  This  was  the  advent 
Et.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn,  and 
___  hawn  Dancers,  who  began 
week's  engagement  in  the  Towr 
tall.  Their  program  comprised  most 
inces  and  choreographic  pan- 
tbat  have  found  favor  with; 


DeKoven’s  hunting  song  from  no  Din 
Hood"  Mrs.  Juliet  Mosher,  soprano, 
sane 'Mozarts  "Alleluia,”  as  well  as 
songs  of  Fourdralq  and  Easthwe  Mar- 
tin and  Mrs.  Marie  Romaet  Rosanoff 
played  'cello  solos  by  Jean  Hure,  David- 
off  and  Popper. 


. 


/z. 

Prague  Children 
of  Bakule  School 


bcir  audience 
ludl: 


^ in  recent  years,  in- 

visualizations”  of  the  Bee- 
lathetlqu*"  sonata,  the  Cho 


hitionary"  etude,  and  other 
!,  the  Spanish  suite,  the  Pierrot 
'In  the  Garden,”  the  dance- 
HEochitl)"  and  a concluding 
five  "Orientalia.” 

Hall  stage  .was  enlarger 
Occasion,  and  there  wen 
scenery.  The  audience  wai 
B unusually  demonstrative 
K Denis  and  her  company 

Fh  more  of  a sense  of  humoi 
ork  than  is  common  among 
: They  display  little  of  the 
solemnity  that  makes  the 
dance  evening  so  depressing, 
ce  the  effectiveness  of  their 
io  by  the  deft  use  of  facia) 
. and  they  display  a happy 
of  combining  strict  dance 
with  dramatic  effectiveness. 


'f2  J 


to  Don  Tunics  Again  Today 

little  costume  of  gauze  tunic 
the  substitution  of  ampler 
i»t  night  In  the*  Schumann 
] Soaring.”  caused  a report  that 
Denis’s  young  dancers  seen 
at  the  Town  Hall  had  been 
ordered  out  of  bare  knees  Into 
i other  panoply  of  more  con- 
•»«.  Danlei  Mayer,  their 
said  the  report  was  untrue 
■Iglnal  tunics  would  reappear 
l the  dancers  In  them.  To- 
a second  program  Is  due  for 

fonday-  Week’  411(1  a thlrd  hill 

&DOLPH  BOCHCO,  a distin 
guished  member,  of  Ne“ 


hl°3rk’®  colony  of  violinists, 

nishti” 

TP?  aIL  He  « a couserva 
well- 
a- 


gave 


Whose  „r; 

whos 
her  si 
eptioi 

BSK-, 

oted  to  o^ramme  was 


»$& 


v°ted  to  Russian  , ,16  Waa 

5 Matured  an  ^m  mpositiona- 

risoff  _ a"  ImPromptu  by 

» in  AmeHcTP0AT',„?U"1*1 

Ukraine  *» 
Portnotf'3b3if  Tsc*inIkoan 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

XJndey  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  the  Bakule  Chorus  of 
Prague,  the  capital  of  Czecho-Slqvakia, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  in  a concert  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  evening.  Tills  chorus  consists  of 
children  fro  mthe  school  founded  by 
Francisco  Bakule,  who  conducted  last 
night,  as  a part  of  the  reconstructiori 
work  in  his  country  after  the  world 
war. 

Mr.  Bakule  has  been  an  instructor 
In  a Government  sanitarium  for  chil- 
dren and  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
creating  a school  which  should  com- 
bine physical  restoration  with  training 
in  industries  and  in  the  national  music 
and  dances. 

His  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  obtained 
him  much  needed  financial  aid.  The  j 
school  was  established  on  a larger 
basis  and  its  achievements  became  \ 
known  throughout  Europe.  The  chorus 
visits  this  country  to  show  what  j 
Czecho-Slovakia  has  done  toward  its 
own  reconstruction  and  to  express 
gratitude  for  the  aid  given  by  the 
children  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  “ 
The  entertainment  last  evening  was 
prefaced  by  a brief  introduction  by  ! 
Jjr.  John  H.  Finley,  who  visited  j 
Prague  and  the  school  as  an  official  j 
*f  the  Red  Cross.  The  chorus  then 
Bang ' The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  with 
considerable  originality  of  rhythm  and 
harmony,  but  in  a very' Interesting- 
manner.  The  English  was  delivered 
very  clearly,  though  naturally  with 
characteristic  accent. 

The  Czech  national  hymn  "Wehre 
Is  My  Home?”  and  the  Slovak  na- 
bonal  hymn  “Righting  Flashes  Above 
.Tatra”  followed.  The  audience) stood 
up  during  all  three. 

The  remainder  of  the  program' con- 
sisted of  folksongs  and  native  melo- 
dies, folk  dances  and  other  music  of  | 
tho  people,  all  sung  by  the  children, 
who  wore  the  national  costumes,  made 
familiar  here  long  ago  by  local  Bo- 
hemian societies. 

The  singing  of  these  young  people 
was  decidedly  Interesting,  and  in  some 


no  small  amount  of  color  and  variety. 

Sumo  of  tho  nunviiors  had  bnen  ar- 
ranged by  educated  Czocho-Blovnk 
musicians  and  showed  much  skill  In 
harmonization.  Tho  children  disclosed 
the  results  of  capable  training  and  of 
mi  enthusiastic  devotion  to  tliolr  task. 

Tl  Has  un  unusual  and  thoroughly 
pleasing  concert. 

I A group  of  Amoi  lbnn  songs  Included  ; 
a fervent  Interpretation  of  " Eventide," 
the  " Battle  Hymn  of  tho  Republic  " 
and  "Dixie"  in  English,  as  well  na 
i **  Yankee  Doodle  " In  the  Czech  Inn-  i 
gunge.  There  were  several  folk  dances, 
two  of  tho  smallest  members  being  en- 
thusiastically applauded  for  a Czech 
dance,  the  accompaniment  for  which  1 
I was  sung  by  tho  chorus,  while  later 
tho  biggest  boy  and  girl  had  to  repeat 
tho  liveliest  stopping  dance  of  tho  lot. 

Mario  Mikova,  a Bohemian  pianist, 
who  lia«  been  heard  hero  before,  was 
warmly  received  in  a group  of  composi- 
tions by  Smetana  Dr.  Finley  spoke  n | 
second  time  from  the  stage  to  introduce  ! 
a song  by  seven  tiniest  children,  led  by  | 
the  llttlest  girl,  who  demurely  refused  , 
an  cncdre. 

At  the  close  the  young  chorus  brought 
the  audience  up-standing  with  " My 
Country  not  Smetana's,  but  the  Rev. 
Silas  F.  Smith's— and  one  last  rollicking 
stanza  again  from  ''  Dixie,”  ending 
with  a happy  yell  and  waving  hands  as  , 
they  bade  the  audience  good-night  but 
not  good-by. 

It  was  certain  last  night  that  other 
appearances  here  would  be  arranged. 

Rossini’s  "William  Tell,”  recently 
postponed  because  of  the  Illness  of 
Giuseppe  Danise.  had  Its  fourth  perform- 
ance last  evening  at  tho  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Revived  on  January  5 
last,  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  after  a silence 
of  twenty-eight  years  at  tho  Metro-  j 
politan,  it  may  safely  be  surmised  that  j 
each  hearing  of  tho  composer's  master- 
piece  brings  delight  for  the  first  time  to 
many  of  tho  younger  present  day  opera 
goers  through  the  manifold  beauties  of  I 
its  senio  charm  and  richly  melodious  ) 
sevcl. 

The  cast  waws  tho  same  as  at  tho  re- 
vival performance,  except  that  Mr. 
Picchl  took  Mr.  Didur’s  place  as  Qcsslcr. 
Miss  Powselle  was  Mathilda  and  Mr. 
Martinelli, Arnold.  Mr.  Danise  assumed 

tho  title  role  and  Miss  'Perinl  that  of 
his  wife  llcdwig.  Miss  Simdelius  waa 
Toll’s  son.  Gcmmy.  The  other  singers 
were  Mr.  D’Angelo  as  Melchthal  and  Mr. 
Mardones  as  Walter  Furst,  with  Messrs. 
Bada  Bloch  and  plcco  In  minor  parts. 

The  spirited  performance  led  by  Mr. 
Paki  was  an  excellent  one.  The  over- 
ture was  again  given  in  the  Intermission 
between  the  first  second  acts.  An 
enthusiastic  audience,  which  packed  the 
auditorium,  heard  the  opera. 

In  the  afternoon  at  a special  perform- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York 
Woman's  League  for  Animals,  “Romeo 
et  Juliette,”  the  season’s  leading  success 
at  the  house,  received  its  tenth  and  last 
hearing  with  Miss  Bori  and  Mr.  Gigli 
repeating  their  commendable  imperson- 
ations of  the  ill  starred  lovers. 

Other  princinais  in  the  familiar  cast 
were  Mnies.  Delaunois  and  Wakefield 
and  Merrs.  Diaz,  De  Lu'ca,  Didur  and 
1 Rothier.  Mr.  Hassclmans  conducted. 


ri  'A  '3  'Tz  S 

By  XV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  first  of  two  extra  concerts  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  took  place 
last  evening  in  Carnegie  Hall.  These 
entertainments  stand  outside  any  of 
the  various  series  of  the  organization 
and  were  planned  especially  to  give 
music  lovers  opportunities  to  hear  the 
ninth  symphony  of  Beethoven. 

The  great  composition  was  preceded 
by  the  B minor  suite  of  Bach  with 
Willem  Mengelberg,  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic,  at  the  harpsichord.  The 
vocal  forces  assembled  for  the  final 
movement  of  the  symphoy  consisted 
of  Mme.  Frances  Alda,  soprano;  Mme. 
Charles  Canier,  contralto:  Paul  Alt- 
house,  tenor;  Joseph  Schwartz,  bary- 
tone, and  the  chorus  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum. 

The  ninth  symphony  is  not  often 
performed  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  securing  soloists  who  can  grapple 
with  the  formidable  voice  parts  of  the 
last  movement  in  which  Beethoven's 
creative  imagination  soared  into  re-  , 
gions  where  singers  cannot  readily 
follow.  It  is  only  about  a year,  how- 
ever, since  Mr.  kfengelberg  conducted 
the  work  together  with  the  master's 
first  symphony  at  two  concerts  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  eigh- 
tieth year  of  the  famous  old  society. 

Almost  every  distinguished  conduc-  | 
tor  cherishes  a desire  to  direct  this 
Immortal  composition,  and  older  music 
lovers  will  recall  noteworthy  perform- 
ances under  Theodore  Thomas,  Wein- 
gartner,  Toscanini  and  others  of  re- 
nown. The  Philharmonic  has  had  a 
busy  and  apparently  prosperous  sea- 
son. and  has  made  history  by  parting 


wh 


; company  with  its  older  condu 
will  Invito  public  consideration  next 
season  for  a new  orchestra.  Perhaps 
| he,  loo,  will  conduit  the  ninth  «ym- 
phony ; but  ut  pres.-ni  we  need  con- 
| corn  ourselves  only  with  the  past 

A performance  of  the  ninth  sym- 
phony such  as  that  of  Inst  evening 
cannot  bo  discussed  adequately  In  the 
krler  lime  available  after  a concei  l 
especially  when  delayed  aa  much  as 
possible  by  tho  tactics  of  Mr.  Mengel- 
berg.  The  chorus,  let  It  be  snid  at 
once,  discharged  Ita  duties  admirably 
and  the  quartet  battled  bravely  with 
the  appalling  music  before  It.  The 
quartet  passages  have  often  been  bet- 
ter sung  here,  but  peihaps  singers 
equal  to  such  work  are  not  easily 
found  now. 

Mr.  Mengelbergs  reading  of  th-. 
symphony  was  conspicuously  analyti- 
cal There  was  much  more  analysis 
than  synthesis,  more  disoctlon  lhan  in- 1 
trospectlon.  The  instrumental  expo-  l 
sures  were  without  doubt  Increased  by  | 
the  conditions  attending  the  seating  of  I 
tho  orchestra  far  forward  to  mnko 
room  for  the  chorus  apd  the  spread- 
ing of  It  across  the  stage  So  that  Its 
ends  were  Indeed  strangers  to  each  i 
other. 

Naturally  the  wind  parts  all  come 
out  too  prominently  and  some  of  them  1 
very  harshly.  The  strings  In  the  1 
beautiful  variations  of  the  rIow  move-  ■ 
nn.nt  were  almost  obscured  and  there 
was  a general  want  of  mellowness,  and  j 
consequently  of  poetry  of  utterance.  I 
But  in  precision,  unanimity,  and  fin- 
ish of  phrasing  the  performance  was  | 
excellent.  The  audience  was  ap-  I 
parently  deeply  interested  and  so 
wrought  up  with  enthusiasm  that 
some  of  it  even  tried  to  start  the  ap-  i 
plause  once  or  twice  in  the  wrong  I 
place.  * 


ESSEN  OPERA  REFUGEE  HERE. 

Conductor  Expelled  by  French  I* 
Admitted. 

Bruno  Reibold  told  the  immigration  . 
authorities  at  Ellis  Island  yesterday  that 
he  had  been  conductor  of  the  Opera 
House  orchestra  at  Essen  and  had  been 
1 expelled  by  the  French  military  authori-  j 
ties  when  French  officers  could  not  get 
the  best  seats  in  the  house  on  demand. 

So  he  came  to  America,  Reibold  said, 
landing  here  recently  with  Ills  seven-  I 
year-old  daughter  Gerda.  He  was  ad-  ! 
mitted,  and  said  he  would  Join  his 
brother  at  151  West  Norris  street.  I’hila-  ‘ 
delphia. 


Rechlln  Plays  Bach's  Chorales. 

Edward  Rechlin,  organist  of  Im- 
manuel Lutheran  Church,  gavo  an  in- 
teresting recital  of  Bach’s  devotlona' 
choralees  on  the  orgAn  at  Aeolian  Hal 
last  evening,  arrangements  made  foi 
the  St.  Thomas  Church,  Lelpsic,  anj 
rarely  brought  into  concert  use  witl 
more  reverent  feeling.  So  marked  wa 
the  effect  that  at  many  points  a deeplj 
impressed  audience  refrained  from  ap 
plause.  as  in  the  cycle — apparently  oi 
Mr.  Rechlin’s  choosing— played  withou'. 
pause  and  designated  ’’  Bethlehem 
Gethsemane,  Golgotha.  Easter.”  Be- 
sides a brilliant  fugue  of  Bach’s  son 
Emanuel,  there  were  also  a chorale  oi 
Kuhnau.  the  master’s  predecessor,  an. 
a sonata  No.  0 by  Mendelssohn,  hlmsel: 
an  ardent  advocate  and  a redlscoverei 
of  Bach’s  works. 

Andre  Pollah,  Violinist,  Plays. 

Andrd  Pollah  gave  a violin  recital  U 
Rumford  Hall  last  evening,  assisted  b: 
Miriam  Allen  at  the  piano.  The  smal 
audltorlu  min  East  Forty-first  Street 
was  filled  wtlh  an  audience  that  ex- 
pressed enjoyment  of  the  music.  Seven- 
teenth century'  compositions  comprised 
half  of  the  program,  including  a sonata 
by  Veraoint  and  a group  of  shorter 
pieces  by  Leclair.  Tartlni.  Bononclnl  and 
MondonvUl.  ■ The  violinist  gave  opetle 
expression  to  the  graceful  melodies  nnd 
displayed  n warm,  vibrant  tone  and 
technique  of  high  advancement.  There 
followed  two  groups  of  mode  modern 
selections.  Mr.  Pollah  will  glv  another 
program  there  Saturday  afternoon,  nnd 
there  will  be  several  recitals  there  next 
week. 

Curt  Taucher  Sings  His  Farewell. 

Curt  Taucher.  the  opera  lenor,  sailing 
tomorrow  for  Germany,  took  leave  after 
hl3  first  season  at  the  Metropolitan  In 
last  evening's  final  performance  of 
■■  Tristan.”  Mme.  Kemp  for  the  second 
time  here  sang  Islode,  while  Mine. 
On.  gin.  Messrs.  WhitelUll  and  Bohnen 
also  reappeared  and  Mr.  Bodanzky  con- 
ducts There  was  a large  and  bril- 
liant house. 
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1 he  orchestral  movements  were  played  I 
wdh  a near  approach  to  the  eloquence 
and  mystery  and  profoundly  poetic  sig- 
nificance of  the  music.  Mr.  Mengelberg  I 
had  sought  for  the  same  kind  of  em? 
Phasis  the  rounded  expression,  the  care- 
fully  turned  phase,  the  well-considered 

£?an5Cof°ifi  parts,  that  aro  fa'niliar  in 
P a"y  f hj?  Perf<»mances,  and  he  got 
i In  ma}ter  of  tempo  he  took 
Nufon0 1erzo  at  a,fast  Pace  (faster  than  j 
Beethovens  mark),  and  in  the  much! 
discussed  trio  of  this  movement  he 
a compromise.  The  metrodomlc 
indication  in  most  of  the  printed  scoies 
being  practically  impossible  of  execu- 
tion and  ruinous  to  the  musical  sense 
ir  possible— and  now  shown  sufficiently 
eo*.  a.n  engraver’s  blunder-took  as 
rast  a tempo  as  could  well  be  main- 
tained with  musical  qualltv,  and  left 
tne  Mower  tempo  that  was  Beethoven's 
real  Intention  out  of  consideration 


By  Deems  Taylor 


(Reprinted  pom  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

THE  NINTH  SYMPHONY. 

Last  year  (lie  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra gave  two  special  post-season 
performances  of  Beethoven’s  ninth 
(symphony,  with  the  Oratorio  So- 
I ciety  to  sing  the  choral  parts,  and 
j the  results  of  the  experiment  evi- 
j deutly  encouraged  Mr.  Mengelberg  to 
I make  It  an  annual  affair;  for  last 
J night  he  gave  the  first  of  two  more 
such  performances,  assisted  this 
time  by  the  chorus  of  the  Schola 
| Cantoruni  and  a quartet  of  soloists 
j made  up  of  Frances  Alda,  Mme. 
j Charles  Caliier,  Paul  Althouse  and 
Joseph  Schwarz.  The  performance 
will  be  repeated  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  performance  was,  particularly 
so  far  as  concerned  its  purely  orches- 
tral aspects,  a fine  one.  There  were 
details,  of  course,  with  which  the  cap- 
tious might  quarrel — one  wondered, 
for  example,  whether  Beethoven  in- 
tended the  timpani  solo  in  the  scherzo 
to  be  quite  so  ear-splitting,  and  what 
he  would  have  thought  of  the  exag- 
gerated hold  on  the  word  “Gott!  ” 
after  the  chorus’s  first  entrance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Mengelberg 
gave  the  work  a reading  that  was 
distinguished  by  wonderful  precision 
of  attack,  epic  breadth  of  style  and 
tonal  beauty. 

^'Nothing  lovelier  could  be  imagined 
than  the  velvety  richness  with  which 
the  violins  played  the  G string  pas- 
sage near  the  end  of  the  slow  move- 
ment. and  the  dramatic  effectiveness 
of  the  cello  and  bass  recitatives  in 
the  finale,  from  the  first  breathless 
whisper  after  the  introduction  to  the 
triumphant  announcement  of  . the  | 
main  theme,  was  a magnificent  feat  i 
of  orchestral  technique.  If  the  or- 
chestral performance  just  missed  be- 
ing a great  one  It  was  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
to  solve  some  purely  mechanical 
problems.  The  temporary  platform 
on  which  the  men  played  was  not 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  orchestra 
and  chorus  to  be  placed  right. 

The  double  basses  were  huddled  to- 
gether on  the  extreme  right-hand 
edge  of  the  platform,  so  that  they 
frequently  had  to  play  too  softly  in 
order  to  avoid  being  too  prominent; 
the  timpani,  placed  in  a position  of 
corresponding  prominence  on  the  left, 
generally  sounded  completely  divorced 
from  the  main  body  of  tone,  and  the 
wind  instruments,  playing  on  the  floor 
I level,  sounded  muffled  and  lost  behind 
the  strings.  Ten  feet  wouid  have 
I made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  \ 

We  still  contend  that  the  choral 
, parts  of  the  ninth  symphony  are  im- 
j possible,  but  the  Schola.  last  night 
I came  as  close  to  proving  us  wrong 


even  the  moderately  high  passages  In 
a lusty  declamando  that  seemed  hard- 
ly appropriate.  “Ah-ha-ha-hangeneh- 
mcre”  is  scarcely  the  way  to  sing 
“angenelimere”  on  the  concert  stage. 

Before  the  symphony  the  orchestra ! 
played  Bach's  second  suite,  in  B 
minor,  with  Mr.  Mengelberg  at  the) 
harpsichord.  The  audience  was  enor-  t 
mous,  and  included  the  noisiest  and 
worst  mannered  collection  of  box-j 
holders  that  has  been  heard  in  Car- ! 
negie  Hall  this  season.  Many  of  them 
were  evidently  spending  their  first 
musical  evening  outside  the  opera 
house,  for  they  even  interrupted  at 
half  cadence  in  the  slow  movement t 
with  enthusiastic  liandclappings. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Sigrid  Onegin  came  back  into  Mr. 
Gatti's  fold  last  night  to  sing 
Brangaene”  in  the  season’s  final 
Tristan  und  Isolde.”  Her  singing 
and  acting  made  one  wonder  whether 
Mlss  Onegin  may  not  be  of  all  the 
Metropolitan’s  'Teutonic  artists  the 
nearest  to  true  Wagnerian  calibre. 
The  remainder  of  the  familiar  «st, ! 
including-  Miss  Kemp,  Mr.  Taucher 
and  Mr.  Bohnen,  achieved  their  usual  ' 
performances.  aVIiss?  Onegin's  were  j 
the  laurels  of  the  evening:. 

*4  A . 
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Oper a 6L  ’A  fricana  ’ 


n.r  TV.  J.  HEypEIbiOX. 

L ’A  fricana., ' as  it  is  called-  because 
it  is  sung  in  Italian  instead  of  the; 
original  French,  was  repeated  at  thej 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  eve- 
ning. The  last  work  of  Meyerbeer! 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful] 
revival  of  the  season.  The  audience 
tilled  every  available  foot  of  space  in 
the  opera  house  and  there  was  much  j 
applause. 

That  the  listeners  were  interested 
was  manifest  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  work.  If  "L’Africana” 
is  restored  to  the  list  of  best  sellers 
it  of  course  proves  that  it  is  a great 
work,  for  one  reads  in  these  days 
much  preaching  of  the  doctrine  that 
real  ar{  is  not  for  intellectuals,  but  for 
the  man  in  the  street.  This  doctrine 
argues  that  Hector  Berlioz,  who  had 
a pretty  opinion  of  himself  as  a com 
poser  and  writer  on  the  aesthetics  of 
musical  art  was  variously  and  sub- 
stantially mistaken 

The  features  of  the  performance 
were  those  which  are  now  familiar. 
Miss  oPnselle’s  personal  features  were 
somewhat  darker  than  when  she  last 
sang  Selika,  but  the  makeup  of  the) 
fabled  African  has  always  been  an  in-) 
soluble  problem  for  practical  prima' 
donnas.  She  was  in  much  favor  with 
audience.  Beniamino  Gigli  as 


the 


1 asco  da.  Gama,  the  real  sailor  man, , 
again  held  the  center  of  the  lyric 
stage  and  sang  his  music  with  bril- 
liancy of  voice  and  generally  with  1 
dramatic  effect. 

Miss  Queena  Mario  as  the  amiable  i 
hies,  Mr.  Danise  again  admirable  asl 
A elusko,  Mr.  Didur  as  Don  Pedro  and! 
Mr.  Rothier  as  both  the  priests  were  I 
other  members  of  the  cast.  The  spec-  j 
tacular  features  of  the  opera,  includ- ) 
ing  the  ballet,  were  apparently  much 
enjoyed.  Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 


as  any  body  of  singers  that  we  ever 
expect  to  hear.  The  terrifically  high 
(tessitura  of  the  music  sometimes 
forced  them  to  drown  out  the  orches- 
tra— but  that  is  certainly  a more 
i praiseworthy  fault  than  being  inaud- 
ible, as  last  year's  chorus  sometimer 
t was.  Moreover,  even  in  their  most 
stentorian  moments,  the  singers  never 
• lost  their  quality  of  tone,  never  let 
j the  audience  forget  that  they  were 
singing.  The  attacks  were  clean  and 
| the  diction,  although  not  perfect  (how 
j could  It  be,  on  those  high  notes?)  was 
i praiseworthy. 

We  consider  the  quartet  music  im- 
| possible  too,  and  last  night’s  soloists 
j never  endangered  our  verdict  for  a 
; moment.  They  did  their  best,  and, 
j considering  how  good  every  one  of 
them  has  been  upon  other  occasions, 

! there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
J other  four  singers  could  have  done 
I better.  Mr.  Schwartz’s  shortcomings 
perhaps  were  not  all  the  fault  of  the  j 
(music.  He  seemed  to  consider  the) 


occasion  an  operatic  one,  and  uttered 


Earle  Laros  In  Piano  Recital. 

Earle  Laros  gave  a piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall  before 
a small  aduience.  The  program  in- 
cluded compositloins  by  Schumann, 
Chabrler,  Dubois,  Debussy,  Chopin, 
Beethoven,  Scarlottl,  and  arrangements 
of  two  of  Bach’s  preludes  by  Busoni, 
as  well  as  two  of  the  pianist's  own 
works.  There  was  a lack  of  technical 
ease  in  Chopin's  “ Etude  in  A Minor.” 
but  there  was  warmth  of  tone  In  the 
playing  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
groups  ;of  notes  struck  too  violently 

Earle  Laros.  whose  deftness  at  the 
pianoforte  lias  been  demonstrated  before 
local  audiences  ns  soloist  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  and  Russian  Sym- 
phony orcohsti-as.  gave  his  first  recital 
herein  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 

Wagnerian  Opera  Co.  I ncoVporated.  | 

The  Wagnerian  Opera  Company  was 
Incorporated  yesterday,  with  authorized 
capital  up  to  $500,000,  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware.  George  Blum- 
enthal  announced  that  this  company  will 
be  the  successor  next  season  to  the  or- 
ganization from  Berlin  which  gave  a re- 
cent Wagner  festival  at  the  Manhattan 
and  Lexington  Theatres,  and  which  is 
now  on  a tour  comprising  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia. Baltimore.  Pittsburg  Cleveland 
and  Detroit.  Melvin  H.  Dalberg.  who 
interested  several  capitalists  in  the.  com- 
parly  here,  will  be  General  Director  of 
the  new  corporation,  which  plans  to  give 
an  annual  season  of  Wagne  in  New 
York. 


Suzanne  Zimmerman,  So.crano,  Sines  I 

Suzanne  Zimmerman,  soprano,  gave  a i 
recital  in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  ' 
Waldorf-Astoria  last  night,  assisted  by  ! 
Conrad  Forsberg  in  piano  solos  and  bv  I 
Bruho  Huhn  as  accompanist.  In  AIis3 
Zimmerman’s  program  were  an  air  from 
Debussy  s “ L'Enfant  Prodigue.”  Dr 
Frank  E.  Miller’s  ” The  Soul's  Abode  ” 
and  songs  by  Cyril  Scott,  Roger  Quilter. 
Victor  Harris  and  MacDowell. 


Bachaus  Dazzling  i 


By  TV.  J.  HEADER  SOX. 
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Gabrilowitsch 


*W.  J.  HEXDERSOX. 

Gabrilowitsch,  pianist,  played 
*£  program  of  Chopin  music  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  as  many 
hearers  as  the  auditorium  hold.  The 
list  comprised  the  E major  etude,  from 
opus  10,  A minor  and  A flat  valses. 
B flat  minor  sonata,  twelve  preludes 
from  opus  28,  B minor  mazurka,  noc- 
turne In  D flat  and  a scherzo. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  say  about 
Mr.  Gabrilowitsch’s  ait.  Its  form  is 
now  settled,  its  style  matured  and 
fixed.  His  chopin  playing  has  always 
been  interesting,  is  often  compelling 
and  generally  charming.  He  does  not 
overdo  nor  yet  underdo,  but  In  the 
utterances  of  the  heroic  numbers  j 
there  is  perhaps  something  still  want-  j 
ing.  . But  his  piano  playing  is  beauti-  | 
ful  and  its  presents  lucidly  and  lumi- 
nously some  of  the  most  beautiful 
music  ever  created. 

The  B flat  minor  sonata  has  been 
finally  and  permanently  included  in 
the  catalog  of  popular  music.  In  Paris 
its  funeral  march  has  achieved  the  I 
supreme  honor  of  being  “jazzed.”  It 
has  not  attained  that  dignity  yet  in  ' 
the  land  of  jazz,  perhaps  because  we 
have  here  geniuses  like  Irving  Berlin, 
who  can  give  us  purely  American  jazz, 
or  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  who  can  turn 
a.  jazz  tune  into  orchestral  music  as 
delicate  and  fragrant  as  a Japanese 
painting. 

But  the  B flat  minor  sonata  prof- 
fered the  funeral  march  to  the  Pa- 
risian method  of  jazz.  What  would 
a company  of  New  York  matinee 
Chopinists  do  to  a pianist  who  so 
maltreated  their  favorite  weeping 
tune?  We  need  not  disturb  ourselves 
about  such  matters.  As  long  as  Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch  will  journey  hither 
iron!  his  fastness  in  Detroit  and  per- 
form the  B flat  minor  sonata  from 
time  to  time  as  he  did  yesterday  after- 
noon!^ the  cold  winds  of  a misguided 
'April \ may  sweep  over  the  tomb  in 
vain.  .They  shall  not  dry  our  tears. 


Wilhelm  Bachaus  is  a growing  pian- 
ist. His  fourth  recital,  which  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Town  Hall,  was 
in  Its  own  singular  fashion  a demon- 
stration of  this  fact.  In  the  first  place 
the  auditorium  was  far  from  full.  No 
other  comment  need  be  made  on  this 
than  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Bachaus  is 
one  of  the  few  recital  artists  who 
might  vc-nturc  to  perform  before  nu- 
merous empty  chairs.  But  he  can 
bear  such  a test. 

Absence  of  auditors  does  not  prove 
that  he  is  not  an  admirable  pianist  nor 
•one  who  wants  charm  for  the  public. 
It  proves  only  that  the  musical  season 
has  been  long  and  arduous  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  had 
about  as  much  piano  playing  as  they 
can  assimilate  without  the  necessary 
interval  for  rest  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mr.  Bachaus’s  program  was  of  nour- 
ishing substance  and  appetizing  va- 
riety. Brahms  furnished  the  opening 
group  with  two  intermezzi,  the  ro- 
mance in  F major  and  the  formidable 
Paganini  variations.  Schubert's  “Wan- 
derer” fantasia  was  the  central  num- 
ber. after  which  came  Chopin’s  G 
minor  ballade.  Seeling’s  study  in  G 
fiat.  Smetana's  Bohemian  dance  in  F, 
Piek-MangiagaUi's  “Danse  d’Olaf”  and 
Schubert's  “Marche  Militaire.” 

Such  a program  called  forth  a large 
and  dazzling  display  of  Mr.  Bachaus's 
powers.  He  is  a virtuoso  and  an  in- 
terpreter. It  might  be  charged  against 
him  that  he  elected  to  be  only  one 
of  these  in  his  performance  of  the 
Paganini  variations,  but  the  tempta- 
tion was  and  always  will  be  great,  for 
Brahms  dressed  bis  simple  theme  in 
royal  robes  of  technic. 

It  can  and  ought  to  be  said  that  Mr. 
Bachaus's  playing  of  this  number  re- 
called that  of  Rosenthal,  which  evoked 
cheers  even  from  other  pianists.  The 
Schubert  fantasia  has  been  played 
several  times  this  season.  Mr.  Bachaus 
brings  To  it  all  the  resources  of  his 
inexhaustible  technic,  together  with 
penetrating  intelligence  and  real  feel- 
ing- . 


Verdi  held  the  stage  at  the  next  to 
the  last  matinee  of  the  season  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  opera  was  “La  Forza 
del  Desino.”  The  audience  was  large 
and  its  applause  was  plentiful.  Miss 
Frances  Pera  impersonated  Leonora, 
whose  misfortunes  are  usually  set 
forth  by  Miss  Ponselle.  But  the  latter 
had  sung  in  “L’Africana”  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Miss  Peralta's  contri- 
bution to  the  pleasures  of  the  after- 
noon was  quite  up  to  the  present 
standards  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Mr.  Martinelli  as  Don  Alvaro.  Mr. 
fie  Luca  as  Don  Carlos.  Mr.  Mardoneh 
as  the  Abbot,  and  Mme.  Gordon  as 
Prrziosilla  were  other  principals  in 
the  cast.  Mr.  Papi  conducted.  In  the 
evening  the  opera  was  Massenet's 
"Mannn,"  with  Mme.  Sabatiieeva  in 
the  name  part.  Mr.  Chamlee  as  Des 
Grieux,  Mr.  Scotti  as  Lcscant  and  Air. 
Rothier  as  the  elder  Des  Grieux.  Mr. 
Hasselmans  conducted. 


Alexander  Siloti.  the  pianist,  re-  | 
marked  not  long  ago  that  he  delighted 
in  playing  Bach  because  he  was  the 
youngest  living  composer.  Of  course 
Beethoven  cannot  be  his  rival  because  ; 
he  was  born  some  years  after  Bach  j 
died.  But  he  is  still  very  much  alive, 
land  this  was  shown  by  the  avidity 
I with  which  music  lovers  rushed  to  the  • 
j Philharmonic  concert  at  the  Metro- 
I politan  Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
i noon  to  hear ' a composition  of  his 
j joined  with  one  by  Bach. 

The  occasion  was  the  repetition  of 
! the  special  concert  lately  given  in 
j Carnegie  Hall,  the  program  consist- 
| ing  of  Bach’s  suite  in  B minor,  with  i 


Willem  Mengelberg.  conductor  of  the  j 
Philharmonic,  as  harpsichordist,  and  J 
Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony.  The  j 
house  was  sold  out  and  some  persons 


who  earnestly  desired  to  hear  the  I 


P0LAH  IN  SECOND  RECITAL. 


Violinist  Pleases  Large  Andlence 
at  Rumford  Hall. 


Andre  Polak  was  heard  in  the  second 
of  - his  “two  special  violin  recitals," 
given  within  two  days’  time,  yesterday- 
afternoon  in  Rumford  Hall  with  Miss 
Miriam  Allen  again  at  the  piano.  Be- 
ginning with  Bach,  some  of  Mr.  Polah's 
selections  were  a "Minuet”  of  Haydn 
arranged  by  Carl  Friedberg,  after 
which  an  encore  was  given,  Arthur 
Hartmann’s  "Souvenir,”  Hubay's  ”Le 
Papillon,"  Achron's  transcription  of 
Mendelssohn's  lyric,  “On  Wings  of 
Song”:  Elman’s  arrangement  of  Al- 
beniz’s  “Tango”  and  pieces  of  Vieux- 
temps,  Wieniavoski  and  Sarasate. 

His  third  number  was  given  over  to 
his  own  arrangement  of  Henry  Had- 
leys orchestral  suite— heard  at  a Stad- 
ium concert  last  summer — entitled  "Bal- 
let of  the  Flowers.’’  file  thus  favored 
blossoms  being  •’Mignonette,”  "Red 
Bose.’  "Heatlier.”  “Violets.”  “Marguer- 
ites.” Mr.  Polah  played  with  taste  and 
fine  musicianship  and  greatly  pleased 
his  large  audience. 


music  were  unable-  to  obtain  admis-1 
( sion.  From  the  appearance  of  the! 
outer  lobby  a quarter  of  an  hour  after! 
i the  concert  began  one  might  have! 
' thought  that  “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  f 
and  “Pagliacci”  were  to  be  sung. 

The  forces  assembled  for  the  ninth  ] 
symphony  were  those  engaged  in  its 
performance  on  Thursday  evening,  i 
Besides  the  Philharmonic  Society  or-j 
chestra  there  were  the  chorus  of  thej 
Schola  Cantorum  and  the  quartet  con- 
sisting of  Mme.  Frances  Alda,  so- 
prano; Mme.  Charles  Cahier,  con- 
tralto; Paul  Althouse,  tenor,  and 
Joseph  Schwartz,  barytone. 


1 


UNITED  HEBREW  CONCERT. 


Josef  Rosenblatt  Heads  Soloists  of 


Chloral  Societies. 


Tiie  first  concert  given  by  the  United 
Hebrew  Choral  Societies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Hippodrome.  New  Tor« 
and  vicinity  were  represented  by  no  less 
than  nine  societies.  Josef  Roscnbl. 
noted  cantor,  headed  a long  list  of  solo- 
ists. The  conductors  w ere  Leo  Li  •• 
Leon  Kramer.  Lazar  Weiner.  Samuci 
Lewin.  Jacob  Davidson,  Jacob  Heymann 
and  Meyer  Posner. 

The  organization  aims  to  stimu.ate  a 
knowledge  of  music  among  the  Jewish 
masses,  to  raise  Jewish  music  to  a 
higher  standard  of  excellence  and 
serve  as  a center  for  struggling  artists 


ngf  profrrffminc 
and  arrangements  for  chorus 
and  folksongs..  Mr,  Rosenblatt.  (IT 
ml  of  Ills  own  compositions.  | I— 
numbers  by  Brunoff— bis  "Die  : 
Fidelo”  for  women's  choir — and  I 
vote  also  In  the  list.  The  lan-  j 
[heard  were  Yiddish,  Hebrew  and  ‘ 

The  program  was  impressively  j 
I and  was  enjoyed  by  a large  su-  ! 


**soa| 
i that  I 


What,  the  m dividual  young  arUBt 
lacks  In  recital,  he  appears  to  gain 
when  engaged  In  ensemble  work,  u 
the  splendid  results  to  be  seen  yc  i- 
tertlay  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Ha* 
are  to  bo  credited.  Louis  J 
Cornu's  Junior  Orchestra  gave  a 
concert  there,  with  a program  in 
even'  wa*  as  fresh  and  charming 
as  its  rendition,  and  with  a group 
of  thirty  players,  ranging  In  age  from 
six  to  sfxteen.  The  result  was  akin 
to  a miracle.  Here  was  a group 
Playing  Schubert’s  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony, for  instance,  with  the  skill, 
tone  blending  and,  clean  cut  outline 
more  usually  the  attributes  of  adult 
ensembles  of  truly  professional  pre- 


wvaABU  ALUKIVa 


The  Tlrrthovrn  Assoclntlon, 

The  Beethoven  Society  finished  Its 
fourth  season  last  evening  in  a blaze  of 
glory.  Its  sixth  concert  In  Aeolian  Hall 
was  given  by  a galaxy  of  some  of  Its 
most  distinguished  members — and  all 
musicians  who  play  with  it  and  for  It 
are  Its  members— and  with  a program  of 
peculiar  delight  rfecelved  by  a largo 
audienoe  with  gTeat  enthusiasm. 

Beethoven's  quartet  In  B minor,  the 
second  of  tho  Rasumoffsky  sot,  *vas 
played  by  Jascha  Heifetz.  Hugo  Kort- 
schak,  Albert  Stoessel  and  Follx  Sal- 
mond.  The  Beethoven  Association's  ex- 
periments in  giving  chamber  music 
played  by  artists  who  are  distinguished 
soloists  rather  than  as  ensemble 
musicians  have  had  diverse  results,  for 
such  players  are  not  always  or  often 
the  stuff  from  which  a great  or  even 
a good  ensemble  can  be  secured.  Last 
evening's  attempt  may  bo  counted 
among  the  more  successful  ones. 

. It  Is  perhaps  not  invidious  to  say  that 
one  chief  Interest  in  the  performance 
'ay,  In  Mr.  Heifetz's  playing  ns  first 
violin,  which  was  musical,  sympathetic, 
ind  not  always  unduly  prominent.  Four 
Mayers  practicing  together  for  an  cve- 


tensions.  ling's  performance  do  not  make  a string 

Adolescence  seems  to  be  the  nooa-  liuartet.  but  these  gave  an  enjoyable 
tido  of  emotion,  for  these  boys  and  performance  of  Beethoven’s  work, 
tide  0 spirit,  LM,r-  Heifetz  again  appeared  with  Emo 

rls  (played  with  real  joy  a a sp  - bohnanyi  to  play  Brahms's  A major 
an  untrammeled  sense  or  Dean-  'lolln  sonata,  and  was  here  much  more 


I tv  and  With  the  freshness  which 
I alone  belongs  to  the  time  when 
[dreams  seem  very  real.  The  lyric 
passages  of  this  work,  as  well  as, 

I l iter  of  Uriel's  Sigurd  Jorsalfar 
] • ilte,  seemed  almost  to  well  up  and 
N ow  from  their  fingers.  Nowhere 
■ns  there  shoddy  playing  or  stodgy 
I over-cautious  interpretation.  There 
e-e  true  musicians  in  the  making 
among  these  children.  If  the  future 


home.  It  was  a performance  of 
reat  beauty,  to  which  the  pianist  and 
he  violinist  made  equal  contribution 
a a poetical  and  warmly  romantic  con- 
eptlon,  finely  felt  phrasing  and  an  un- 
sually  finished  style. 

George  Meader  of  the  Metropolitan 
pera  Company  sang  Don  Ottavio’s 
Ida.  “ II  Mle  Tesoro,"  from  " Don  Gi- 
vannl  ” In  a manner  in  which  It  is 
ot  often  to  be  heard,  so  far  as  ro- 
ues to  finish,  sustained  and  legato 
yle  and  smooth  and  spontaneous  ut- 
rance. 

The  program  was  ended  with  j 
rahms's  concerto  for  three  pianos  in 


ktd; 


f musical  America  Is  In  the  hands 

, r ns  these  no  one  need  worry.  minor,  with  string  accompaniment. 

^{L-sucn  * — — ~ ^The  solo  parts  were  taken  by  Miss 


e Metropolitan  Opera  House  formed 
be  background  for  two  special  musical 
rograms  yesterday  when  the  Pliilknr- 
lonir  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
tillem  Mengelberg,  offered  a particu- 
trly  interesting  program  in  the  nfter- 
oon,  and  the  regular  Sunday  evening 
opular  concert  was  given  at  night 
The  afternoon  bill  was  in  reality  a 
’petition  of  the  program  given  Tlnirs- 
^,‘drnp?ir  Hall,  offering  Beethoven’s 
mtb  Symphony,  with  Kurt  Schindler, 
id  the  Sehola  Cnntorium  assisting 
raes.  Frances  Alda  and  Cabier  and 
essrs.  raul  Althaus  and  Joseph 
bwarz  sang  the  vocal  solos  with  the 
11  strength  of  the  Sehola  Cantorium 
(led  to  the  choral  part  of  the  bill 
This  concert  marked  the  Inst  appear- 
eo  of  W illem  Meilgelberg  as  director 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  this 
ison. 

Jascha  Heifetz  Soloist. 

At  the  night's  Popular  Sunday  Concert 
program  offering  Jascha  Heifetz  as 
loist  was  presented  with  a number  of 
fropolitan  stars  in  favorite  arias, 
long  whom  were  Mmes.  Delaunois 
rdon,  Dalossy,  Mario.  Hellish.  Arden, 
nnnf  and  Telvn,  and  Messrs.  Harrold, 
usseaii,  Bnda,  Meader,  D'Angelo 
ilegel  and  Schutzendorf. 

The  orchestra  in  turn  was  directed  by 
ssrs.  Bnmboschek,  Eisler  and  Pelletier, 


he  Sunday  afternoon  concert  at  Ellis 
. yesterday  was  attended  bv  j 000 
'grants  and  workers.  The  chief  art 
were  Miss  Mary  M.  Chernov.  rio 
h a student  of  Walter  Damrosch; 

' L t ^ T K0  A'!«ozzi,  bari- 

nnrt  John  Cushing,  organist 

'MWP*  ™I?1Prj8e,l  an  organ  solo. 
n>‘  Pflno'V  !n  A.  by  Moszkowski 
Cushing;  baritone  solos  from  the 
Htero  fIp  Scvigha,'*  by  Mr.  Vittozri 
rreig  numbers  and  several  Kreisler 
OSltmns  by  Miss  Chaincy. 

jpNNE  GEORGE.  French  so-  j 
prano  and  one  of  the  bright  I 
•■ticular  stars  of  the  Green-  I 
BE  Village  Follies,  gave  an  at-  | 
ctlve  song  recital  at  the  Ptin-  1 
3 ^ Theatre  yesterday  after-  j 
>n. 

jp  * - - i 

Schaiovitz  Plays  Again. 
:l«Iovitz,  violinist,  gave  a sec- 
last  evening  in  the  Town 
ted  by  Harry  'Anl  c at  the 
landel’ a A minor  sonata  and 
fcto  in  D minor  by  Wleniawski. 
Witz,  who  Is  a player  of  merit 
■dual  force,  added  several  ar- 
- by  Kreisler.  ono  by  Auer  of 
■ " Turkish  March  ” and  by 
liBlzet’s  “ Carmen." 


Concerts  Committee  has  ex- 
py  1 to  Juno  ) the  time  for 
ks  submitted  for  this  Sum- 
pancee  by  American  composers 
.er  s cello  sonata  and  his  trio 
tello  and  piano,  were  played  at 

1 ® ■ ®,Ien  "e  by  Mpssrs.  Willeke, 

I JpriedberK. 


Myra  Hess  and  Messrs.  Harold  Bauer 
and  Brno  Dohnanyi.  Mr.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch conducted  the  orchestra.  In  which 
Mr.  Heifetz  played  as  concert  master. 
The  concerto  Is  a splendidly  spirited 
piece  with  a beautiful  SlclUano  In  Its 
slow  movement;  and  the  three.*  distin- 
guished artists  played  it  in  a manner  to 
present  It  in  Its  most  persuasive  aspect 
—with  finesse,  spirit,  delicacy  and 
rhythmic  potency. 

This,  as  well  as  all  the  other  num- 
bers of  the  program,  was  greatly  rel- 
ished by  the  audience,  which  called  forth 
the  artists  after  all  their  performances 
with  great  enthusiasm.  It  Was  an  occa- 
sion ror  enthusiasm  and  one  to  show 
the  potentialities  of  tho  Beethoven  As- 
sociation In  their  finest  light. 

Once  more,  and  for  the  fourth  time, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  season’s  work 
has  completely  justified  the  existence  of 
the  organization  and  shown  how  power-, 
ful  the  stimulus  is  of  pure  love  of  the 
art  and  of  fraternal  co-operation  In 
making  music  for  music's  sake.  Harold 
Bauer  may  well  be  proud  of  this  off- 
spring ofhls  imagination  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  success  of  the  sean  will  no 
doubt  have  put  the  association  again  In 
j funds  for  the  carryln  gout  of  some  gen- 
I erous  rmrnosp  _ 

j CHILDREN'S  OPERA  MATINEE 

("The  Snow  Maiden”  Fills  Metro- 
politan— " Samson  et  Dalila.” 

French  opera  twice  over  filled  the 
Metropolitan  yesterday  at  the  start  of 
the  season's  farewell  week.  A children  s 
matinee  of  " The  Snow  Maiden  ” at- 
tracted hundreds  of  youngsters,  who, 
with  their  elders,  enjoyed  the  musical 
legend  of  Spring  and  melting  sun  in 
Northern  Europe,  regardless  of  its 
Slavic  names  or  of  the  French  text  to 
which  Rimsky-Kersakov's  melodies  were 
sung. 

In  the  cast  were  t ire  Misses  Borl, 
Delaunois,  Anthony.  Telva  and  Howard. 
Messrs.  Diaz,  Schuetzendorf,  Gustafson. 
Bada.  Paltrinieri  and  many  more.  Mr. 
Hasselmans.  who  conducted  the  mat- 
inee. was  again  in  charge  last  night, 
when  the  last  of  the  Metropolitan's  bril- 
liant Monday  subscription  audiences 
took  its  leave  of  the  singers  in  Saint 
Saens’s  " Samson  et  Dalila.”  Mmt. 
Julia  Claussen.  Messrs.  Martinelli,  De 
Luca.  Mardoncs  and  others  appeared  in 
familiar  rMes,  and  the  house  remained 
in  its  seats  for  Mr.  Ga.tti’s  final  spec- 
tacle of  the  falling  temple  upon  a big 
ensemble  of  stars,  chorus  and  ballet. 


/ p-  yyrf 

By  Deems  Taylor  J 


Friedberg. 


elves  a lecture 


j intCW  ri'fljii 
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VALE  PHILADELPHIA. 

Leopold  Stokowsky  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  closed  the  official . 
1922-23  orchestral  season  in  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  with  a literary  pro- 
grai>»-  Shakespeare  supplied  the  in-  i 
spiration  for  the  first  half — Chaikov- 
sky's “Romeo  and  Juliet;’’  with ; 
Goethe  (Liszt's  "Faust”  symphony) 
contributing  the  second.,  portion  of  the 
evening’s  entertainment. 

Mr.  Stokowsky  was  in  what  might 
be  called  a histrionic  mood  last  night, 
searching  the  two  spores  with  a care- 


anil  epic  sweep  of  tho  Greek  drnr 
Sometimes,  on  tho  other  hund,  it  was 
pure  theatre. 

Tho  Chaikovsky  work  went  best, 
it  la  a colorful  but  highly  general- 
ized musical  embodiment  of  Shako-  [ 
spearo’s  tragedy,  l'reo  In  form,  but  es- 
sentially musical  In  Its  structure  and 
utterance.  Consequently,  tho  vivid, 
carefully  detailed  and  strongly  con- 
trasted reading  that  Mr.  Stokowsky 
gave  it  served  to  cnlianco  its  dm- 1 
matte  effects  without  destroying  Its 
proportions. 

llo  changed  the  ending,  finishing 
tho  talo  of  tho  immortal  lovers  on  u 
soft,  sustained  chord,  omilting  the, 
brief  and  strenuous  "tutti”  conclu-j, 
slon  that  Chaikovsky  provides.  , It 
was  not  orthodox,  perhaps,  but  it  dld? 
seem  more  appropriate  to  the  subject 
matter. 

Tho  orchestra  played  throughout 
with  marvellous  polish  and  tonal- 
beauty. 

Tho  '-'Faust”  symphony  did  not 
fare  so  well.  It  is  a magnificent 
piece  of  imaginative  writing,  the : 
product  of  a mind  that  saw  as  well 
as  heard.  One  has  the  impression 
that  Liszt,  seeking  to  convey  his 
interpretation  of  Goethe’s  master-  ; 
work,  chooses  to  paint  a scries  of 
pictures  that  stir  the  imagination 
through  their  appeal  to  the  mind's 
eye  as  well  as  the  outer  ear.  It  Is 
easy  music  to  visualize,  and — as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  such  music — j 
is  written  with  the  utmost  freedom  ( 
and  objectivity. 

The  symphony  has  little  “form,”  in 
the  classical  sense — Apthorp’s  phrase, 
"a  'concatenation  of  three  symphonic 
poems,”  is  an  apt  one — relies  for  its 
coherence  upon  the  reiteration  of  cei  - 
tain  basic  “motto”  themes,  and 
abounds  in  violent  contrasts,  vivid 
colors  and  swift  changes  of  mood. 

In  short,  it  is  a work  that  takes  a 
firm  hand  at  the  reins  to  keep  it  from 
flying  to  pieces  out  of  sheer  centri- 
fugal emotion.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Stokowsky  did  not  give  it. 
He  went  after  Liszt  as  if  he  had  been 
Mendelssohn,  'hammering  home  the 
fortissimos,  exaggerating  the  piauis- 
simos,  stopping  and  unleashing  the 
rhythms  with  the  abruptness  of  a, 
taxi  driver.  The  result  was  that 
Liszt’s  already  violent  moods  became1 
sheer  hysteria;  what  had  been  vivid 
became  violent,  and  what  had  been 
tender,  languished.  The  piece  sounded 
scrappy  and  short  of  breath.  It  was 
exciting,  but  it  did  not  mean  a great 
deal — G-oethe  ill  the  movies. 

Technically,  of  course,  the'  per- 
formance was  superb.  The  men’s! 
chorus,  which  supplied  the  epilogue, | 
was  grouped  at  either  side  of  the) 
stage  to  form  part  of  the  orchestra, 
with  a resultant  blending  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  tone  that  was  effective 
in  the  extreme.  Arthur  Hackett  de- 
livered the  solo  passages  with  bril- 
liance and  fine  sincerity.  The  audi- 
ence was  enormous,  and  proportion- 
ately appreciative. 

* * * 

The  Brassard  Choir  of  Montreal, 
choral  organization  of  about  100  met) 
and  women  under  the  direction  of  A. 
J.  Brassard,  appeared  at  Aeolian  Hall 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  giving 
two  performances  of  Cesar  Franck’s | 
cantata,  “The  Beatitudes,"  with  piano 
and  organ  accompaniment.  There 
were  six  soloists.  Nothing  about  the 
performance  showed  the  slightest,  dis- 
tinction, and  the  most  charitable  crit- 
icism of  it  is  silence.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  motives  inspired  some 
one  to  bring  these  choristers  all  the 
way  from  Montreal  to  give  so  sorry 
an  exhibition. 


One  of  the  cheering  features  of  t 
occasion  was  Mr.  Gilman’s  progra 
note  dealing  with  the  tradition  th 
Wagner  was  greatly  indebted  to  Lis 
for  some  of  his  most  valuable  Idea 
that  he  pillaged  Liszt’s  music  and  esp 
J dally  this  symphony.  Mr.  Glims 
merely  states  a few  plain  facts,  and  tl 
statement  of  them,  so  far  as  the  Fau. 
symphony  Is  concerned.  Is  Uluminatlni 
Those  who  like  the  symphony  ut 
questionably  liked  Mr.  Stokowski's  pei 
formance  of  it  and  made  It  very  plain! 
manifest.  Others  may  have  wished  th 
Mr.  Stokowski  had  chosen  another  wor] 
with  which  to  end  his  triumphant  Ne' 
York  season.  But- that  It  was  triumph 
ant.  and  that  the  orchestra  had  made  at 
Important  place  for  Itself  In  the  musical 
life  of  New  York  there  was  no  possibl 
opportunity  of  doubting. 


By  Deems  Taylor 


< Itmirlntrit  ;/,  J rrtUiul»mlatf. 

edtUmu.j 

Theodore  Splerlng,  who  used  to  bo 
I concert  master  of  the  Philharmonic 
j Orchostra  when  Gustav  Mahler  wat> 
conductor,  and  who  directed  tho  or- 
ganization during  Mahler's  Illness  In 
New  York,  conducted  tho  Philhar- 
monic In  a special  post-season  concert 
In  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  His  pro- 
I gram  blazed  no  trails,  confining  Itself 
to  material  that  wus  familiar  alike  to 
audience,  orchestra,  and  conductor. 

Brahms’s  first  syi  iphony  began  It. 
the  prelude  and  "Llebcstod”  from 
“Tristan"  continued  it,  and  “Til  liu- 
iensplgel"  ended  It.  In  all  three 
numbers  Mr.  Spienng  showed  co'rn- 
pljjte  familiarity  with  his  material  and, 
I commendable  grasp  of  tho  techlnque 
| of  conducting. 

There  is  not  a great  deal  more  to 
| tell,  other-  than  that  the  orchestra 
discoursed  with  the  undisturbed  culm 
I ot  one  at  ease  among  old  friends.  The 
I balance  and  tonal  quality  were  good~ 

I and  well  they  might  have  been.  Juet 
j what  Mr.  Spiering  could  do  with1 
I music  whose  structure  and  content 

(are  less  of  an  orchestral  household 
word  it  would  be  Impossible  to  say. 

! What  he  had  to  do  he  did  well,  with 
J no  discernible  difficulty. 

Else  Alsen,  whose  lino  Isolde  Is  fa- 
miliar to  everyone  who  saw  the  per- 
formances of  the  German  Opera  Com- 
pany, sang  the  voice  part  in  the 
'Liebestod.”  Mr.  Spierlng’s  rather 
deliberate  pace  rendered  her  rather 
breathless  before  the  number  warn 
over,  but  otherwise  she  sang  it  quite 
as  well  as  she  had  done  In  the  stage 
performances — that  Is  to  say,  with 
deep  dramatic  expressiveness  and 
beautiful  tonal  quality.  The  audience 
was  rather  a large  one,  and  seemed 
most  cordially  disposed. 


Lucrezla  Borl  Sings  Farewell. 

Lucrebia  Borl,  ono  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan's most  admirable  as  well  as  popular 
artists  for  more  years  than  her  own 
youth  would  suggest,  took  a season's 
leave  at  the  opera  last  evening  with  a 
house  sold  out  for  " La  Travla-ta  '•  and 
a personal  ovation  at  tho  close.  The 
little  Spanish  soprano  has  shared  with 
Mme.  Galll-Ourei  the  rdle  of  the  operatic 
Camille,  to  which  her  sincerity,  genuine 
skill  and  personal  charm  have  given  her 
no  mean  title.  Messrs.  Chainlee  and  De 
Luca  were  her  chief  associates  last  eve- 
ning in  Verdi's  airs,  and  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 


American  Orchestral  Society  . I 

The  educational  work  of  the  Amerl-  |_ 

can  Orchestral  Society  for  the  season 
of  1922-23  closes  on  April  25.  On 
that  date  the  graduation  concert  of  ' 
the  society  will  take  place  at  Aeolian 
Hall  at  3 P.  M.  The  programme  in- 
cludes the  "Egmont”  overture,  Beet- 
hoven: overture-fantasia  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,’’  Tchaikovsky  and  the  "Negro 
Rhapsody, ” Powell.  John  Powell,  the 
composer,  will  play  the  piano  solo  with 
the  orchestra.  The  directors  of  the 
American  Orchestral  Society  will  wsi- 
- ome  as  their  guests  all  persons  who 
arc  interested  in  this  educational  work 
in  music.  Requests  for  tickets  may 
t>e  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  society, 

5 4 1 Madison  Avenue. 

The  results  achieied  during  the  sen- 
son  by  the  American  Orchestral, 
Society  under  the  leadership  of  its  new  I 
musical  director,  Chalmers  Clifton,  are] 
said  to  he  most  gratifying.  The  re- 1 
pertoire  studied  during  the  season  In- 
cludes seven  symphonies,  five  over-  j 
lures  and  seventeen  other  symphonic  i 
compositions  of  the  standard  orchestral  I 
list,  gix  American  compositions  ap- 
peared among  this  latter  group. 

An  average  attendance  of  seventy-  j 
five  students  In  the  senior  training  or- 
chestra and  Coriy-live  In  the  junior  or-  j 
< hestra  has  been  maintained  througn-  ( 
out  the  season.  Seventy-two  rehearsals  j 
have  been  held  and  etglu  concerts  have  j 
been  given  by  the  senior  training  or-  ( 
ehestra.  Thirty  students  will  receive  | 
the  certificate  of  merit,  of  the  society.' 
pronouncing  then*  qualified  to  become 
candidales  for  positions  in  professional  i-t 
orchestras. 


By  NV.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  old  saw  tells  us  that  the  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.  So.  too, 

' at  sunset  the  most  beautiful  moment 
Is  often  that  just  before  the  disappear  - 
anee  of  the  gorgeous  colors  from  the 
sky,  when  the  enrrison  and  gold  flash 
j 1 heir  last  splendors  and  then  give  way 
j to  the  cool  grays  and  limpid  greens. 
It  seems  that  an  opera  season  can  be 
like  this,  for  in  its  final  minutes  the 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  which  must  end  to-morrow 
night,  blazed  into  almost  intolerable 
magnificence  yesterday  afternoon. 

Feodor  Chaliapin,  having  no  con- 
cert to  comfort  his  idle  hours,  slipped 
into  his  royal  robes  and  the  agonies  of 
Boris  once  again  and  thrilled  another 
/audience  with  a farewell  appearance.) 
Already  he  had  sung  good-by  twice, 
but  parting  with  a great  artist  is  such 
sweet  sorrow  that  without  doubt  Mr. 
jChaliapin  might  profitably  see  the 
‘ghost  of  the  murdered  Dimitri  again 
'next  week.  But  by  that  time  the 
' ghost  will  have  ceased  to  walk. 

The  performance  of  Moussorgsky’s 
characteristic  opera  presented  no  new 
features.  Mr.  Chaliapin's  impersona- 
tion of  Boris  Godunov  was  as  powerful 
■ and  moving  as  ever  and  he  was  called 
before  the  curtain  many  times.  He 
did  not  make  a speech.  By  his  ret- 
I icence  he  established  a precedent 
{ which  other  opera  singers  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

- There  were  no  important  changes  in 
the  cast.  Mme.  Jean  Gordon  was  the 
Marina  and  Mr.  Diaz  the  adventurous 
young  monk  who  aspired  to  a throne. 
Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  in  Box  44  was 
an  interested  auditor. 

In  the  evening  the  opera  was  “Will 


lam  Tell,”  and  Mr.  Martlnelli  gave  a 


farewell  exhibition  of  h'is  heroic  style. 
He  was  In  good  voice  and  so  were  his 
many  admirers.  The  applause  was 
most  liberal.  Mr.  Danise  as  William 
Tell,  Mr.  Mardones  as  Walter  Furst, 
Miss  Ponselle  as  Mathilda  and  Miss 
Dalossy  as  Gemmy  were  other  impor- 
tant members  of  the  cast.  The  whole 
| performance  moved  with  smoothness 
I and  spirit  and  the  audience  appeared 
i to  be  greatly  pleased. 


I 


By  Deems  Taylor 


(He 


editions.) 

CHALIAPIN  ONCE  MORE. 


I 


After  some  weeks  of  singing  out  of| 
town,  Feodor  Chaliapin  came  back  to 
the  Metropolitan  yesterday  afternoon 
for  a farewell  performance  of  "Boris 
Godunoff.”  His  voice  "was  in  perfect, 
condition,  and  his  impersonation  of; 
the  doomed  Czar  had  all  its  wonted 
plastic  beauty  and  overwhelming 
tragic  power.  Angelo  Bada  gave  his 
usual  fine  performance  as  Shouisky. 
Mr.  Ananian  was  an  inimitable  Var- 
laam.  Miss  Howard  made  much  of  the 
nurse,  and  Jeanne  Gordon  sang  beau- 
tifully as  Marina. 

. The  ensemble  work,  which  has  not 
been  notably  good  for  some  time, 
seemed  particularly  uneventful  yes- 
terday. The  chorus  sang  well,  but 
hardly  acted  in  a way  to  make  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  uneasy.  Oddly 
enough,  no  stage  director’s  name  ap- 
peared on  the  program.  Mr.  Papl's 
orchestra  had  moments  of  eloquence, 
but  seemed,  unduly  noisy  at  times 
and  almost  drowned  Mr.  Diaz  In  tl\e 
garden  scene. 

Everybody  was  there.  Ignac< 
Paderewski  sat  in  a box  and  Ethel 
Barrymore,  Joanne  Eagles,  Laurette 
Taylor  and  Fay  Bainter,  with  no 
matinees  to  occupy  them,  dropped  in 
to  sec  the  great  Russian.  Alfred 
Hertz  paid  an  afternoon  visit  to  the 
house  In  which  he  had  so  often  con- 
ducted. Morris  Gest  brought  Max 
Rheinhardt  to  see  how  they  manage 
big  productions  in  America.  Mr. 
Reinhardt  said  that  Chaliapin  was 
"wimderbar,”  but  refused  to  be  inter- 
viewed upon  the  staging.  He  seemed 
to  be  astonished  to  see  so  many  peo- 
ple free  to  go  to  the  opera  on  a 
Thursday  afternoon. 


In  the  evening  it  was  ‘'Wiltlafftl 
Tell”  again,  and  for  the  last  time] 
this  year.  Perhaps,  if  previous  cus- 
tom ts  followed,  it  may  be  the  last 
time  for  a decade  or  so,  since  the 
Rossini  work  appears  to  have  been 
due  for  a revival  about  once  in  a 
generation.  The  cast  was  as  usual, 
save  that  Miss  Dalossy,  looking  her 
vmy  slimmest  and  acting  her  very 
daintiest,  sang  the  part  of  Gemmy, 
Tell's  son.  She'  was  wholly  delight- 
ful. 

. At  the  same  time  over  at  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Paulist  Choristers,  led  by 
Father  Finn,  gave  their  third  and  last 
concert  of  the  season  to  a large  and 
apparently  well-pleased  audience. 

These  singing  boys  offered  a program 
which  was  of  varied  content  and  style, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  quaint 
and  austere  chorals  of  Palestlna  to 
the  exotic  harmonies  of  Gretchaninov’s 
“Cherubic  Hymn.”  Incidentally, 

there  was  also  a number  by  Father 
Finn  himself,  "Haec  Dies,”  which 
as  re^c.  eel  with  much  applause.  It 
was  said  that  the  music  was  also 
broadcast  through  the  Western  Elec- 
tric station  to  hundreds  of  music  fans 
whose  nameless  numbers  do  much  to 
swell  the  long  list  of  those  who  have 
heard  the  choristers  here. 

A.  C. 


the  Metropolitan  stage.  So  her  second 
performance  was  her  last. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  singer 
suffered  from  nervousness  and  within  1 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  she  was 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  her  j 
serious  illness.  At  any  rate,  sho  i 
seemed  ill  at  ease  and  without  energy. 
She  impersonated  Elsa  in  a rather  j 
listless  manner,  adhering  to  the  estab- 
lished routine  of  the  part,  but  not  in-  [ 
troducing  into  it  anything  that  could 
be  regarded  as  her  own.  Her  voice , 
was  very  unsteady  and  she  produced 
all  her  upper  tones  with  effort. 

The  other  principals  were  Mme.  i 
Claussen  as  Ortrud,  Mr.  Harrold  as  : 
Lohengrin,  Mr.  Whitehill  as  Telra- 
ir.und,  Mr.  Bohnen  as  King  Henry  and 
Mr.  Schuetzendorf  as  the  Herald.  Mr. 
Bohnen  was  again  interesting  as  the 
King.  He  puts  much  detail  into  the 
part  and  commands  the  attention  ot 
the  audience  all  the  time.  Mr.  White- 
hill’s  admirable  Telramund  was  once 
more  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
ensemble.  The  chorus  sang  well,  al- 
though it  had  done  much  work  of  late. 
Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted. 


HOSTTOGRANVILLEBANTOCK 


John  Daniels  Gives  a Luncheon,  for 
Noted  English  Composer. 

A luncheon  was  given  at  the  Harvard 
Club  yesterday  afternoon  to  Granville 
Bantock.  the  distinguished  English  com- 
poser, by  John  Daniels  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Union.  Mr.  Bantock  is  in 
New  York  on  the  way  to  Canada,  where 
he  is  to  act  as  adjudicator  in  some  of 
the  competitive  choral  festivals  that 
in  recent  years  have  risen  to  great 
prominence  and  popularity  .there.  Mr 


Gustave  Ferrarl’s  Recital. 

In  Rumfoi-d  Hall  yesterday  after- 


noon Gustave  Ferrari  appeared  as 
composer,  diseur  and  maitre  de  con- 
ference. Mme.  Raymonde  Delaunois 
of  the  opera,  was  content  to  officiate 
as  singer  only.  M.  Ferrari’s  program 
comprised  a group  of  songs  by  Bru- 
neau,  Koshelin,  Gounod,  Erik  Satie  and 
Poldowski,  a group  of  five  of  his  own 
lyrics  and  six  Chansons  Populaires. 
M.  Ferrari  told  his  audience  some- 
thing about  each  song  of  the  first 
group  before  seating  himself  at  the 
piano  and  giving  a half  sung,  half 
spoken  interpretation  to  his  own  ac- 
companiment. 

These  songs  found  their  texts  in  the 
poems  of  Mme.  Marguerite  Burnat- 
Provins,  who  lived  one  of  the  tragedies 


Bantock  outlined  the  extraordinary  sue 
cess  which  this  kind  of  festival  has  ob- 
tained in  England  in  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  and  told  of  the  remark- 1 cf  the  war  but  was  in  her  way  a Swiss 

th&  finnfLuencgeinK  that  ‘S  produced  by  Mrs.  Browning.  They  ware  sung  by 
Dr.  T.  Tertius  Noble,  organist  of  St.  1 Mme.  Delaunois  with  intense  feeling, 
Thomas's  Church,  then  told  of  elabo-  j but  without  the  qualities  of  voice  and 


rate  plans  that  are  under  way  to  start 
similar  competitive  choral  festivals  In 
Greater  New  York  and  of  the  great  in- 
terest that  has  already  been  manifested 
in  the  scheme. 

Francis  Rogers  presided  at  the  lunch- 
eon, and  those  present  were  Walter 
Damrosch,  Clarence  Dickinson,  H.  W. 
Gray.  Walter  Henry  Hall.  Srnest  Hutch- 
eson, Michael  Keane.  Otto  Kinkeldey, 
T.  Tertius  Noble,  Herbert  Witherspoon, 
John  Daniels  and  Richard  A taw 


WELSH  AND  CZECH  CONCERT. 


Miss  Gwyneth  Hughes,  Welsh  con- 
tralto. and  Miss  Marie  Mikova,  Czech  | 
pianist,  gave  a joint  recital  last  evening 
In  Rumford  Hall.  Miss  Mikova,  who 
has  given  recitals  here,  was  heard  in ! 
Paderewski's  “Theme  Varie,”  Chopin's  1 
G minor  ballade,  Goossen's  "Hurdy-  ■ 
Gurdy  Man,"  Josef  Suk’s  "Berceuse  for 
a Sick  Child,”  Moszkowski's  "Caprice  j 
Espagnol’  and  other  interesting  selec-  | 
tlons. 

Her  play  was  hardly  up  to  her  pre- 
vious work  done  here,  but  It,  -neverthe- 
less, showed  much  good  schooling  and 
taste.  Miss  Hughes  sang  old  Italian 
airs,  German  lieder,  including  Schubert's 
“Erlkoenig,”  old  Welsh  folk  songs  and, 
among  other  lyrics,  Elgar's  "Where 
Corals  Lie”  and  Carpenter’s  "May,  the 
Maiden,”  She  disclosed  a good  natural 
voice,  but  with  an  uneven  tone  produc- 
tion. Her  musical  feeling  and  diction 
were  admirable.  Harry  Horsfall  played 
her  accompaniments.  The  audience  was 
large. 


technic  needed  for  their  publication. 
At  least  three  of  the  five  were  worthy 
of  better  art.  The  audience  was  sym- 
pathetic and  bilingual.  M.  Ferrari  lec- 
tured in  English  and  chanted  French. 
The  hearers  seemed  to  be  quite  at 
home,  no  matter  what  he  did. 


REINHARDT  IN  FAREWELL 


Sings  Her  First  Elsa  in  ‘ Lohengrin  ’ 
at  Metropolitan. 

Delia  Reinhardt  sang  her  first  Elsa 
here,  which  was  also  her  farewell,  in 
the  season's  last  German  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  last  evening,  when  " Lo- 
hengrin ” was_  repeated  to  a crowded 


GIGLI  SINGS  AT  MUSICALE. 


Beniamino  Gigli,  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  an(l  Rudolph 
Bochco.  violinist,  appeared  at  the  fifth 
musicale  of  the  season  of  the  Haarlem 
■Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  Mr.  Gigli's  numbers 
included  "M'Appari”  from  "Martha,” 
“Una  Furtiva  Lagrima”  from  “L'Elislv 
d'Amore”  and  the  "Ridi  Pagliaccio” 
from  "I  Pagliacci."  Mr.  Bochco  played 
compositions  by  Korsakov-Kreisler, 
Auer,  Sarasate  and  others. 


house.  Miss  Reinhardt,  who  Is  Mrs. 
Gustav  Schuetzendorf  in  private  life/' 
made  this  appearance  after  a serious 
illness  and  operation  for  mastoiditis; 
her  singing  was  not  yet  that  of  robust 
health,  nor.  in  the  circumstances,  to  be 
criticised  as  such.  With  her  in  the  cast 
were  Mme.  Claussen,  Messrs.  Harrold, 
Whitehill.  Bohnen  and  Schuetzendorf, 

| all  of  them,  as  well  as  Conductor  Bo- 
h danzky,  taking  their  leave  for  the 
Summer. 


folk"  songs  and  was  applauds 
audience  which  filled  nearly  every 
of  the  small  auditorium. 

Concordia  de  Mellkoff.  in  the  same 
hall  last  evening,  played  familiar  piano 
compositions  as  her  part  of  a recital 
with  Bella  Katz,  violin.  Their  small 
audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  program. 
Compositions  by  Tschalkovsky,  Chopin 
and  Liszt  were  chosen  by  the  pianist, 
and  the  violin  selections  were  by  Ernst, 
Borissoff,  Wienlawski  and  Rlmsky- 
Korsakow.  x 


OPERA  FAREWELLS 
SUNG  BY  ITALIANS; 


Metropolitan  opera  stars  dashing 
from  stage  doors,  jumping  into  waiting 

taxis  and  rushing  In  relays  for  tliel") 
trains  to  Atlanta,  brought  popular  tu- 
mult and  shouting  Into  Thirty-ninth  j 
and  Fortieth  Streets  yesterday  after- 
noon and  evening,  unt'l  a final  getaway) 
of  chorus  and  orchestra  at  1 A.  M.  to-) 
i day.  The  company  will  reassemble  in 
' the  Southern  city  tomorrow  fo"  a lastj 
I gala  week,  announced  elsewhere  in  this: 
j issue  of  The  Times.  Some  of  tl*e  art-: 

[ ists  then  go  on  concert  tours,  while) 
others  return  here  to  sail  abroad.  Gen- 
eral Manager  Gatti-Casazzza  with  many 
of  his  staff  will  leave  May  10  aboard  the) 
President  Wilson  for  Italy. 

The  farewells  yesterday  were  all  for 
the  Italians  and  those  singing  with 
the  min  " L'Afrlcana " by  day  and 
''Alda  " by  night.  Mr.  Gigli,  tenor  in 
Meyerbeer’s  opera,  received  his  ovation 
midway,  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  mat- 
inee. Then,  while  Miss  Ponselle  was 
singing  her  final  scene  alone  under  the 
deadly  manzanillo  tree,  her  companion 
in  his  costume  and  make-up  as  A'asco 
da  Gama  faced  a battalion  of  photog- 
raphers. had  hig  hands  wrung  by  thirty 
i in  the  street,  kissed  his  wife  and  j 

little  son  goodbye  at  the  curb  and  I 
bolted  in  big  own  automobile  down  Sev- 
enth Avenue  to  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. W.  J,  Guard  had  preceded  him  In 
a shower  of  hastily  torn  newspaper  con- 
fetti. and  the  two  men  at  .1 : lfi  boarded 
tlu-  New  Orleans  Limited  over  the 
Southern  Railway,  dut  In  Atlanta  late 
today. 

Among  those  taking  leave  jn  " L/Af- 
ricana  " were  the  Misses  Mario  and 
Telva.  Messrs.  Danise.  Dldur.  Ananian. 
Rada  and  Rothler.  with  Mr.  Bam- 
I boschek  at  the  baton.  In  " Alda."  the 
last  performance  of  the  season  last 
even-ng.  appeared  Mines.  Peralta  and 
Gordon.  Messrs.  Kingston,  Zanelli.  Mar- 
dones and  d’ Angelo,  under  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni's  direction.  There  will  be  a “ con- 
solation prize  ” concert  of  some  twenty 
artists  v 'io  are  left  behind  at  the  Met- 
ropolitar  this  evening,  after  which,  ex- 
cept for  ecasional  use  of  the  house  in 
public  p»  formances  and  benefits  under 
other  auspices,  the  theatre  will  remain  | 
closed  until  next  November. 


The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
closed  its  season  with  two  perform- 
ances yesterday,  giving  two  Italian 
antiques  for  which  it  has  become 


FLORENCE  EASTON  IN 
AEOLIAN  HALL  RECITAL 


One  of  the  most  interesting  recitals  of  were  crowded,  the  former 
the  Spring  season  was  given  in  Aeolian  extent  it  was  nearly  impossible  to 


/ 


'4  2 3 

Ry  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

"Lohengrin”  had  its  final  perform- 
ance of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  last  evening.  Mme.  Delia 
Reinhardt  was  the  Elsa.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  this  soprano  made  one 
appearance  early  in  the  season  when 
•she  sang  tZicglinde  in  “Die  Walkuere.” 
Not  long  afterward  she  was  taken  ill 
and  was  presently  removed  to  a hos- 
pital, where  she  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  mastoiditis.  It  was  reported 
at  one  time  that  she  was  in  grave 
danger.  The  report  was  denied  and 
I since  the  soprano  recovered,  it  may  be 
forgotten.  But  it  was  not  until  last 
evening  that  she  - appeared  again  on 


Hall  last  evening  by  Miss  Florence  Eas- 
ton. soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  assisted  by  Miss  Elinor  Tie- 
mi  ck  Warren,  composer-pianist.  Miss 
Easton,  in  splpsdid  voice,  charmed  a 
larg"  audience  with  a well-selected  pro- 
gram. including  songs  in  old  English. 
German,  French  and  a group  by  Miss 
Warron.  “Hivo  You  Seen 
I-illic  Grow?"  nud  Purcell's 
and  Shepherds,-’  also  the 
Brahms.  Wolf  and  Strauss  were 


famous.  In  the  afternoon  the  Box 
Office  said  a houseful  when  "L’Afi- 
cana"  was  given  Us  final  hearing, 
with  the  cast  including  Miss  Ponselle 
and  Mr.  Gigli.  The  aisles  and  seats 
to  such  an 

extent  it  was  nearly 
close  the  doors  into  the  promenade 
corridor. 

In  the  evening  “Aida,"  with  Miss 
Peralta  and  the  rest  of  a typical  Sat- 
urday night  cast  sang  its  bi -chro- 
matic intirigues  to  another  capacity 
audience.  The  wind-up  was  finan- 
cially if  not  historically  memorable. 


At  the  Town  Hall  a matinee  recital  | 
ivas  given  by  Josef  Fuchs,  violinist, 


songs  of  with  a program  of  four  lengthy  num- 
rauss  were  exceed-  bers,  something  of  an  innovation  in 
ith  tenderness  andl  violin'  programs.  Mr.  Fuchs  play4 


in glv  tvvell  delivered  w„„  . - . ... 

understanding.  ..  I the  violin  as  a minor  poet  sings,  Mltn 

Miss  Warren's  compositions.  ‘ ,[,  not  so  much  of  genius  as  o;  cl. arm 
TToart  <?f  n Roso.  “Children  within  a limited  emotional  range. 

Moon."  "Golden  Yesterdays  and  ' I he1 
Touch  of  Spring"  are  fine  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  American  composers 
credit  is  due  to  both  artists  for 
favorable  manner  of  presentation. 

Miss  Easton's  program  concluded 
with  a group  of  French  numbers  by  De 
hussy.  Chabrier,  Hue 
Miss  Warren  played 


and 

their 


and  Fourdrnin 
‘■Preindium.”  by 

Tsehnikowskv.  and  "On  the  Mountains, 
by  Grieg,  with  exceptional  feeling  and 
intelligence. 


His  "brilliant"  passages  seemed 
rather  hectic  and  confused,  but  in 
the  lentos  he  really  shone,  reading 
them  with  a light  eantabile  tone 
which,  while  it  touched  noMioro  on 
majesty  or  great  depth.  Mas  deli- 
cately insinuating  and  -of  velvets 
quality.  His  best  work  appeared  in 


Delaunois  in  French  Songs. 

Raymonde  Delaunnoia  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  sang  five 
French  songs  by  Gustave  Ferrari  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Rumford  Hall,  with 
accompaniments  played  by  the  com- 
poser. Mr.  Ferrari  afforded  entertain- 
ment with  interpretations  of  French 


the  Silk  suite,  although  there  Mas 
much  that  Mas  pleasing  in  the  mid- 
part of  the  Bach  E-  minor  Partita, 
which  opened  the  list.  A.  I . 


Two  Violinists  Give  Recital®. 

Violinists  in  iwo  recitals  vesterdaj 
playing  to  small  but  enthusiastic  audt- 
1 cnees,  marked  the  increasing  post-sea- 
son activity  of  music  and  musicians  in_ 


Frieda  Hempel,  having  re- 
Ifrom  a considerable  tour  of  tlie 
gave  her  “Jenny  Lind  Con- 
jat  the  Hippodrome  last  eve- 
7 In  this  entertainment  lime, 
hi  sings  numbers  and  wears  a 
|c'  such  as  she  wore  when  ahi- 
-in  Castle  Garden  in  1850. 
^■ad]  Bos,  who  played  piano  solos 
l fete  as  accompanist  to  the  prima 
engaged  the  eye  in  a plum 
swallow  tailed  coat  and  pale 
•."‘Users  with  straps, 
fsoiprano’s  operatic  airs,  were 
"Diva”  and  the  air  with  two, 
Meyerbeer’s  “L’Etoile  do  ' 
She  sang  also  songs  by 
f-t.  Schumann  and  Mendgjssohu 
Com  Kyra.’’  the  Norwegian 
ji’s  song  made  known  to’ local 
lovers  by  lime,  Sembrich.  I 

timber  she  delivered  to,  her  own  J 
anjment  and  with  flawless 
of  tone  and  perfection  of 
and  style.  ' 

Mompel’s  "Jenny  Lind  Con- 
fdtnits  of  some  latitude  in  the 
ment  of  facial  expression  and 
imd  the  prima  donna,  makes 
?flter  opportunities.  It  is  al- 
delight  to  hear  her  sing.  Her 
ast  evening  was  fresh  and  cap- 
and  her  interpretations  ha:( 

cip-.n j Hriw  a »•*«•!  w.- 


Iork.  Josef  Fuons,  reappearing  at 
wn  Hall,  inlroducod  In  hi*  ma- 
rogram  with  Harry  Anlk,  a now 
erf  id  suite  by  Josef  Suk.  lie  also 
uoncorto  of  Mendelssohn  and 
>f  Paganini.  Mlsolfii  Mlschukoff, 
Han  newly  arrived  in  this  country, 
modest  debut  .last  evening  in  ; 
krn-gle ’Chamber  Music  Hall,  a 1 
fled  d student  with  Auer  formerly  J 
Conservatory,  lie  appeared  I 
mi  bis  master  s endorsement  and 
f Altur  Bodanzky. 


2 5 '<,2  l 
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\rewski  Plays 

tv.  J.  HENDERSON. 
Paderewski  played  an  entire 
of  Chopin  j music  yesterday 
In  Carnegie  Hall.  The  ad- 
of  offering  one  man  pro- 
jas  been  discussed  often.  No 
can  be  reached.  The  thing  is 
jtically  imperative  and  to  sen- 
fusic  lovers  it  is  trying.  But 
ital  music  lovers  ascend  to 
levels  of  emotion  when  they 
Chopin  for  two  hours  or 
,nd  there  is  now  a tradition 
ng  Mr.  Paderewski  with  the 
fation  of  music  by  this  master, 
people  roll  up  their  eyes  in 
the  very  thought  of  a 1 
>cital  by  the  Polish  com  pa- 1 
;he  composer. 

which  does  not  mean  that  i 
jrewski  is  not  a great  inter- 
Chopin,  but  merely  that  a 
•centage  of  those  who  hear 
to  appreciate  what  he  is 
;ause  they  abandon  all  pre- 
discrimination.  'flic  number 
'oked  the  loudest  and  most 
applause  yesterday  after- 
the  study  in  thirds,  opus  10, 
It  was  admirably  performed, 
is  merely  performed.  It  was 
to  the  audience  as  a, study 
lies,  which 'it  is.  Jt  is  alto-. 

likely  that  2.500  concert- 
tcurately  measured  the  value 
ilanist’s  digital  skill. 

the  etude  in  the  esteem  of 
lienee  undoubtedly  stood  the  B 
lor  sonata.  But  this  is  music 
(very  concertgoer  knows.  It  is 
isible  to  go  far  wrong  in  ap- 
any  first  rate  pianist  for  his  • 
of  this  work.  Mr.  Paderewski  | 
‘ed  it  much  better  than  he  did  j 
The  afternoon  was  un-  ' 
ibly  warm.  The  atmosphere  [ 
inegie  Hall  was  oppressive, 
flaying  is  physical  labor.  Jt 
fident  that  when  the  celebrated’ 
reached  the  sonata  lie  iyas  tired., 
‘true  greatness  of  the  man  was 
osed  in  the  early  part  of  the  re- 
He  began  with  ,Jhe  noble  F 
■fantasia,  which  he  played  mag- 
ently.  Four  preludes,  two  not- 
es. the  A flat  ballade  and  the  B 
minor  scherzo  completed  this  first 
!•  In  it  Mr.  Paderewski  loosed  all 
splendors  of  his  supreme  art.  He 
ed  greatly,  with  vital  energy,  with 
eous  tonal  palette,  with  profound 
ht  and  compelling  charm.  Here 
?d  he  was  the  world  famous  nias- 
of  the  keyboard,  before  whom 
y music  lover  must  lay  his  tribute 
dotation. 


The  Hippodrome  was  full  of 


l>eople  end  enthusiasm. 


SINGS  IN  ’‘CONCERT  MATINEE.” 


Dc  I.ncn 


of  Mptrniioiilnn 
1 . yit  of  Art  tutu. 


Under  the  direction  of  Rocco  Parrolla 
a “concert  matinee''  was  given  at  Town 
Hall  yesterday  in  which  Giuseppe  De  | 
Lncu.  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  headed 
a list  of  several  ortlsta. 

Signora  E.  V.  Gazella,  soprano,  sang 
nperallo  airs  from  Meyerbeer  nml 
Verdi  with  artistic  purpose  mid  zeal. 
Philip  Sovastft  showed  honorable  pur- 
pose and  adequate  leelulie  In  t w ■ < varied 
groups  of  harp  solos.  .Miss  Sylvia  Lent, 
a young  \ lollnisl  from  Washington,  who 
gave  her  debut  •recital  here  this  season, 
afforded  pleasure  by  her  performance  of 
Rubin  Goldmark’s  "Call  of  the  Plains, ’’ 
the  arrangement  by  KreUuer  of  Pug- 
nani's,  “Prelude  and  Allegro”  and  other 
pieces. 

Mr.  De  Luca  was  In  good  voice  and 
delighted  his  auditors  by  his  fine  style 
and  diction  in  the  “Sci  Vendieator 
jAssal"  from  Meyerbeer’s  “Dinorah.''  an 
excerpt  from  Verdi’s  "Un  Ballo  in  Mft.v 
cliera”  and  songs  by  Tosti.  Lalo  and 
RomilJI.  Alberto  Blmbonl  was  at  the 
piano.’ 


By  Deems  Taylor 


PADEREWSKI. 

There  was  a,  flattering  array  of 
famous  musicians  at  Carnegie  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  Ignaco 
Paderewski  give  his  last  paino  recital 
of  the  season.  Rachmaninoff  was 
there,  and  Sigismund  StojowSki,  and 
Willem  Mengelberg,  and  Alexander 
Silotti.  These  fow  were  visible  even 
during  the  brief  but  eventful  trip  from 
the  front  door  of  the  hall  to  one's  ■ 
seats — fj-om  which  one  had  to  persuade  v 
the  usher  to  evict  a pair  of  hopeful 
interlopers.  There  must  have  been 1 

many  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  j|  asTali  Mr.  Paderewski's  recitals  are 
swarm  of  lesser  lights,  teachers,  1 
students  and  plain  public  that  jammed 
the  auditorium  and  held  overflow; 
meetings  in  the  side  corridors. 

His  program  was  all-Chopin,  and 
lie  gave  generously.  For,  not  count- 
ing the  inevitable  encores  at  the  end, 
he  played  eighteen  compositions  by1'’ 
his  greatest  compatriot,  including 


attention  to  hfn  jus  ylngfW  " I'AtVie  T»b* 
to.nl  influence  upon  hi*  ll*tenerd  that 
have  accompanied  hi*  previous  recital* 
The  program  wrh  made  up  entirely  pf 
IChopIn’*  work*:  and  In  this  " Muhc*’ 
Garden  for  Delights  " ho  wrought  that 
I supreme  magic  which  he  work*  a;*  no 
J other. 

Transcontinental  tour*  often  have  '» 
.damaging  effect  upon  the  Interpretation* 
of  executive  artlwta.  Hut  with  him  the 
I result  seemed  to  be  reversed.  His  play- 
ing reached  an  even  higher  level  than  he 
attalnd  In  either  of  the  previous  recital* 
he  has  given  *lnce  hi*  return  to  the  con- 
cert stage.  There  was  a greater  cer- 
tainty and  clarity  In  technique  than  was 
shown  in  his  previous  appearance  here. 
And  In  the  mu*lc  of  Chopin  he  finds  the 
fullest  and  deepest  expression  of  all  the 
moods  of  poetry  and  of  lyric  < xaltatlon, 
and  all  the  high  Illuminations  of  his 
Imaginative  power.  Through  this  garden 
he  roamed  and  found  beauty  at  every 
turn.  ■ f _ . 

Opening  with  the  Fantasia  in  l*  minor, 
which  he  played  with  perhaps  not  quite 
all  the  march -like  rhythm  indicated  by 
the  composer  in  the  opening  figure,  he 
offered  from  preludes,  gave  the  first  two 
of  the  three  nocturnes.  Op.  In.  »n  a 
melting  twilight  mood:  turned  the  hack- 
neyed A flat  Bfellade  1 uto  something 
deep  with  a new  meaning  by  his  con- 
ception : stormed  the  heights  of  the  H 
flat  minor  scherzo  with  sublime  power 
and  a lovely  hymning  of  Its  middle 
part  and  added  another  nocturne  as  an  j 
encore. 

The  second  part  of  his  program  was 
even  more  exacting.  There  was  a wealth 
of  many  colors  In  the  ‘ Barcarolle.  >o 
the  four  Etudes  on  the  list  he  added 
another,  that  in  A minor.  Op.  *->•».  The 
sonata  in  B flat  minor  he  played  in  a 
way  that  is  well  remembered;  with  a 
special  pregnancy  of  meaning  in  the 
first  movement  : with  the  booming  can- 
non in  the  bass  of  the  funeral  march 
on  the  return  of  the  first  section  that 
did  not  occur  to  Chopin,  golden  thread 
of  melody  in  the  middle  section.  Nobody 
has  ever  wrought  a Hue  of  melody  with 
such  beautiful  feeling,  such  persuasive 
eloquence,  as  Mr.  Paderewski.  I his 
was  in  evidence  in  all  his  playing  yes- 
terday and  is  one  thing  that  sets  it 
apart  from  all  other. 

• With  the  Fourth  Mazurka  from  Opera 
IT.  always  a favorite  with  him.  and  al- 
ways by  his  interpretation  given  the 
effect  of  an  uncanny  disclosure  of  a 
secret  beauty,  and  with  Hie  A y:lt 
waltz  also  one  of  his  favorites  of  otner 
years,  he  ended  the  A flat  Polonaise 
and  the  end  of  the  printed  program. 
And  afterwards  there  were  encores,  and 
heated  enthusiasts  swarming-  to  the 
platform.  It  was  a notable  occasion 
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25  OPERA  SINGERS  APPEAR. 


four  of  the  preludes,  two  nocturnes, 
the  A-flat  ballade,  the  B-ffat  minor 
Scherzo,  fpur  of  the  etudes,  and  the 
sonata,  opus  35. 

Reviewing  has  its  obligations  as 
well  as  privileges.  As  everyone  knows, 
a critic  is  one  who  criticizes.  So  let 
us  to  the  business  Of  appraisal,'  and 
iiltve  done  it.  Paderewski’s  familiar 
fault  of  "splashing,”  of  hitting-  the 
left-hand  notes  a trifle  sooner  than 
the  right,  was  little  in  evidence  yes- 
terday. His  equally  familiar  fault  of 
pounding,  was,  in  a measure.  Oc- 
casionally he  smote  the  keyboard  so 
fiercely  that  the  hammers  arid  strings 
were  taxed  beyond  their  limits,  tvT 
that  the  resultant  crash  was  all  per- 
cussion and  no  tone. 

And  yet  how  silly  a business  techni- 
cal appraisal  is,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  an  artist.  Most  Of  the  times 
when  Paderewski  pounded  worst  were 
the  moments  when  he  was  at  his 
greatest.  For  this  was.no  mere  ivory 
thumper,  trying  to  get  more  noise  out 
of  a piano  than  there  was  in  it.  U 
was  an  interpreter  who  conceived  the 
music  he  Was  playing  in  terms  too 
big  for  bis  medium  of  expression.  It 
was  a.  fault,  if  you  like,  but  a noble 
fault. 

Ho  did  It  in  the  A.  flat  ballade,  in 
the  great  scherzo,  and  in  the  eleventh  ; 
etude  of  opus  25.  And  in  every  case 
It  was  because  what  he  heard  and 
what  he  was  trying  to  convey  was  the 
voice  of  Huneker’s  “greater  Chopin,'' 
something  that  it  would  have  taken 
sn  orchestra  rightly  to  express.  I-Ie 
played  with  merciless  disregard  of  His 
own  strength,  and  a fierce  impatience 
with  the  instrument  through  which 
he  had  to  speak— a choked  giant 
teimggling  for  utterance.  And  what  j 
he  had  to  say  was  so  largely  planned,  ('• 
so  epic  In  breadth,  spiritual  insight 
and  emotional  sweep  that,  pound  or 
not.  he  conveyed  it.  And  so  we  think 
it  was  great  piano  playing.  We  knew 
it  was  great  music. 


n t RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Mr.  Paderewski’s  Recital. 

Mr.  Paderewski,  returning  from  a 
transcontinental  tour,  gave  his  third 
land  last  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Carnegie  Hall.  There  was  the  _ - 
[crowded  audience;  the  s-"’ 

(rising  on  its  part  to- 
rst  came  in ; the, 


Anton  Bilotti.  Pianist.  Also  in  Met- 
ropolitan Concert. 

Twenty-five  artists,  ail  singers  of  the; 
Metropolitan,  save  the  guest  pianist. 
Anton  Bilotti.  and  five  more  who  accom- 
panied the  songs,  took  part  in  last 
night’s  ’’  opera  concert  ” with  which 
Xew  York’s  “ golden  horseshoe  ” closed 
its  doors  and  Mr.  Gatti’s  stars  their  local, 
activities  till  next  Nov.  5,  when  a length- 
ened season  opens  one  week  earlier  than 
ever  befort.  Mr.  Bilotti  was  heard  in 
the  Bach-Rusoni  fantasia  in  .\_minor.  a 
polonaise  of  Chopin  and  an  Elcgie 
o fhis  own.  , . , 

For  the  rest.  Messrs.  Bimboni.  Eisler, 
Riedei,  Sebestyen  and  Touehettc  en- 
gaged in  a piano  endurance  contest, 
playing  in  turn  for  nineteen  vocal  ex- 
cerpts from  operas  of  the  year.  Among 
less  familiar  airs  were  one  from  1 Chai- 
kovsky’s “Jolanda.”  sung  by  Sabameva  ; , 
Setti’s  ’■  Romanza,”  by  Grade  Artthony, 
and  Ga.nz’s  ’’  Memories.”  by  May  Peter- 
son. Mmes  Sabanjeva  and  Gordon  gave 
a duet  from  ” Madame  Butterfly,  ’ while 
Mmes.  Morgania  and  Bradley,  Messrs. 
Chamlee,  Tokatyan,  Meader,  Burke  and 
Martino  assisted  in  relays  in  the  ” Rigo- 
lettu  ” quartet  and  sextet  from  ” Lucia. 
Others  heard  were  Mmes.  Tindal. 

,Schaaf.  Perini  and  UelaUnois.  and 

Messrs.  Salazar.  Schlegel  and  Gustafson. 


How  great  an  interest  may  be  kindled  | 
by  the  memory  of  an  artist  was  shown  I 
when  5,000  persons  greeted  Frieda 
Hempel  at  the  Hippodrome  last  night  in 
a revival  of  her  famous  “ Program  of , 
Jenny  Lind,”  which  Mme.  Hempel  first 
essayed  at  the  Lind  centennial  and  has  ; 
been  called  to  do  again  the  country  j 
over.  Amid  a vast  crowd  the  present  ! 
singer  appeared  in  golden  ringlets,  rose 
garlands  and  billowy  white-flounced  ! 
hoops,  a picture  against  gold-and-red 
velvet  curtains.  The  voice  was  the  voice 
of  Hempel,  with  its  charm  of  bright- 
ness and  agility,  but  the  songs  were 
songs  that  Jenny  Lind  sang,  as  few  like 
Hempel  sing  them  today.  Tiiere  were 
even  incidents  of  quaint  flute  music  by 
Louis  Fritze  and  John  Fabrizio.  piano 
interludes  from  Chopin  by  C.  V.  Bos, 
with  the  men  in  plum-colored  tailcoats. 
Velvet  collars  and  all. 

| Mme.  Hempel  followed  Jenny  Lind’s 
first  song  in  America.,  the  ” Casta 
(Diva  ” from  Norma,  with  ’’  Last  Rose 
of  Summer”  on  recall.  She  finished  a 
jsecond  group  with  Jenny  Lind’s  Nor- 
wegion  ” Echo  ” song,  gave  with  two 
flutes  the  air  from  ” Etoiie  du  Nord  ” 
,and  capped  ail  with  a group  ” composed 
expressly  for  Mile.  Lind,”  including  the 
Taubert  " Bird  Song  ” and  a ” Greet- 
ing to  America,”  by  Bayard  Taylor  and 
Julius  Benedict,  that  had  won  P.  T. 
Barnum’s  prize.  The  program  ended 
with  verses  by  an  American,  John  How- 
ijard  Payne,  to  music  from  a one-time 
! London  opera  success,  Bishop's  ” CJari, 
or  the  Maid  of  Milan.”  It  was  a song 
that  will  celebrate  on  its  own  account, 
next  month  the  hundredth  vear  of 
” Home,  Sweet  Home.” 


GALA  BIRTHDAY  CONCERT. 

Young  Mcn’i  Symphony  Orchestra 
Completes  Its  Twenty-first  Season. 

Without  flourl*h  of  trumpet*.  Juch  a*  , 
accompanied  *omo  roc«*nt  organization*  i 
In  It*  field,  the  Young  Men**  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  by  the  late  Alfred 
Lincoln  SoHgfuim.  completed  It*  . 
twenty-first  *ca*on  with  a '*  coming  of  I 
age  " concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  , 
Aeolian  Hall.  It*  members,  many  of  | 
them  new  mature  mualclun*.  crowded 
the  .stage,  even  a*  their  friend*  filled  . 
t lir»  hull's  capacity,  and  the  mood  of  n I 
gala  occasion  whs  over  all.  Ml** 
Phradic  Well*,  a dramatic  aoprano  m* w 
to  most  hearer*.  a**i*ted  hA  »olol*t  In 
Wagner’*  " Greeting  to  the  Hall."  from 

■ Tannhauser  " and  song*  of  Delibes, 
Clarke  and  Rachmaninoff. 

The  orchestra,  under  Paul  Hennr- 
berg’s  direction,  gave  a good  account 

■ »f  itsrlf  in  the  rarely  heard  Fourth 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn,  a work  well 
chosen  for  practice  In  matter*  of  swift, 
delicate  and  finished  ensembh*.  which 
arc  the  aim  of  these  young  men  In  their 
playing,  and  in  which  the>  ha  VO  made 
progress  this  season.  Mr,  Hennebcrg 
also  conducted  Borodin’s  musical  sketch. 

’ The  Steppes  of  Central  Asia."  and 
overtures  to  Mozart’s  “ Magic  Flute  " 
and  Wagner’s  " Rlcnzi." 

GIUSEPPE  DE  LUCA  SINGS. 

Opera  Baritone  in  Concert  With  So- 
prano, Violiniet  and  Harpist. 

Giuseppe  De  Luca,  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  sang  in  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Town 
Hail  In  which  Sylvia  Lent,  violinist, 
as  well  as  Mme.  E.  V.  Gazella.  soprano, 
and  Philip  Sevasta,  harpist,  also  ap- 
peared. The  accompaniments  were 
played  by  Alberto' Blmbonl.  Because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  audience 
was  not  of  the  size  that  should  be  ex- 
pected when  Mr.  De  Luca  Is  announced, 
but  tiiosc  who  were  there  expressed  en- 
joyment of  tlie  music  by  recalling  the 
participants  many  times  for  encores. 

Mr.  De  Luca.  In  airs  from  operas  and 
lighter  songs  in  Italian.  French  and 
English,  sang  witli  his  usual  clear,  sup- 
ple tones,  with  artistic  phrasing  of  the 
highest  order.  Mme.  Gazella  displayed 
a light  soprano  voice  of  pleasing  qu-1- 
ity.  Miss  Lent  drew  highly  colored  melo- 
dies from  her  violin  with  a good  show 
of  technical  ability,  aivl  Mr.  Sevasta 
played  several  harp  solos  with  fleet 
fingers  and  good  musical  taste. 

METROPOLITAN  HAS 

ITS  LAST  CONCERT 

Bilotti,  Pianist,  Guest  Artist,  i 
in  Final  Program. 


Though  the  opera  season  closed  at  the  j 
Metropolitan  Saturday  the  house  was  ; 
still  open  foi;  the  company's  Anal  Sun-  i 
day  concert  last  evening,  with  Anton  I 
George  Bilotti,  pianist,  as  the  guest  j 
artist. 

The  singers  in  an  elaborate  program 
of  twenty-ohe  numbers  were  Mmes.  An- 
thony, Morgana.  Peterson.  Sabanieeva 
—who  also  filled  the  place  in  the  list  of  I 
Mme.  Simdelius,  indisposed — and  Miss 
Tindal.  sopranos ; Mmes.  Bradley,  De-  J 
launois,  Gordon.  Perini,  and  Sehaaf.  . 
mezzo-sopranos  and  contraltos ; Messrs 
■Chamlee,  Meader,  Salazar  and  Tokatyun. 
tenors ; Mr.  Schlegel.  barytone,  and 
Messrs.  Gustafson  anti  Martino,  basses. 
The  accompanists  at  the  piano  were 
Messrs.  Bfinbonl.  Eisler,  Riedel,  Sebes- 
eyen  and  Touchette. 

Mr  Bilotti  played  Busoni’s  . arrange- 
ment of  Bach’s  A minor  fantasy  -with 
brilliance  and  was  warmly  applauded. 
[Later  lie  played  a group  of  Ills  own 
compositions* 

! The  list  which  opened  with  an  air 
from  Thomas's  “Le  Tambour  Major,” 

I suns  by  Mr.  Gustafson,  and  closed  With 
i the  sextet  from  “Lucia."  sung  by 
Messrs.  Tokatyan,  Meador,  Schlegel  and 
Martino,  included  the  “Rigoletto"  quar- 
tet, sung  by  Misses  Saiaillva  and  Brad- 
ley and  Messrs.'  Chamlee  and  Schlegel, 
and  songs  by  Mias  Peterson.  Jby  Reger 
Mahler,  Ganz'ard  MacEadyen.  The  au- 
dienee  was  large. 


YOUNG  MEN  PRESENT 

SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

Miss  Phradic  Wells  Is  Soloist 
With  Orchestra. 


The  Young  Men's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. founded  by  Alfred  Lincoln  Seligman, 
with  Paul  Hcnneberg  conductor,  gave 
the  annual  concert  of  its  twenty-first 
season  yesterday  afternoon  'in  Aeolian 
Hall.  Miss  Phradic  Wells,  soprano, 
wa^  the  soloist. 

The  orchestra  numbers  were  Mozart's 
overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute,"  Men- 
delssohn’s “Italian’’  symphony,  Boro- 
din's “Eine  Stcppenskizze  aus  Mlttel- 
Aslen"  and  Wagner’s  "Rienzi”  overture. 
Tlio  work  of  the  orchestra  showed 
many  good  technical  qualities,  in  spite 
! of  deficiency  in  tone  and  smoothness. 

J Miss  Wells,  a new  comer  here  from 
j (lie  South,  where  she  is  said  to  be 
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: favorite  singer,  displayed  a voice  of  hue  f 
dramatic  power,  but  with  ait  imperfect 
tone  production,  in  Wagner’s  air.  “Dicli  ' 
Theure  Halle"  front  “Tannhaeuser”  and  ! 
a group  of  songs.  Louis  Goldberg  is 
tlic  society's  concertmaster.  Miss  Elsie  | 
Rf inter  played  thb  piano  accompani-  I 
nients  for  Miss  Wells’s  songs. 

M’CORMACK  SINGS  IN  BERLIN. 


TndisposTfion  ~ caTlea"'  lor  tne  tasc, 
mimeographed  slip  of  the  season), 
Scliaaf,  Bradley,  Delaunois,  Gordon,, 
Morgana  and  May  Peterson,  and 
Messrs.  Gustafson,  Tokatyan,  Schlegel, 
Chamlee,  Meader  and  Martino.  With 
(he  orchestra  down  South,  five  accom- 
panists took  turns  at  the  piano  dur- 
ing the  well-attended  concert. 

2 / '1*1 

VIENNA  BARYTONE 

GIVES  A RECITAL 


Achieves  Ambition  in  Appearing  if 
Before  5,000  Germans, 

f Special  Cable  to  Tun  New  York  Herald.  |l 
' fcopj /right,  J923.  bp  Tun  New  York  Herald.  j 

New  York  Heinld  Bureau,  ) 

Berlin.  April  22.  I i 

•>ohn  McCormack,  the  tenor,  to-day,  j 
(realized  the  ambition  of  a lifetime,  that 
of  singing  successfully  the  compositions  f 
of  the  old  masters  in  their  home  eot®- 
’ tries,  when  5,000  German  musio  lovers,  t 
recalled  hint  fifteen  times  to  the  plat- 
. form  after  his  morning  concert  in  Phil-  | 
harmonic  Hall  here.  For  the  two  num- 
bers he  sang  McCormack  - revived  1,- 
000.000  marks,  or  $50,  compared  with  j 
$5,000  for  his  last  appearance  in 
.America.  I 

[ The  singer  said  to  The  New  York 
Herald  correspondent:  “I  was  never 

more  touched  by  the  reception  of  an 
audience  than  I was  at  my  first  ap- 
pearance here  this  morning.”  Although 
hr  will  sing  here  again  and  also  in 

■ Prague,  he  considers  that  he  has 

■ achieved  one  of  the  greatest  ambitions 
of  his  career. 

The  honors  this  morning  were  shared 
by  Bruno  Walter,  who'  led  the  Philhar- 
monic orchestra  for  the  first  time  since 
his  return  from  America. 


Marcell  Salzinger  Artist  of 
Good  Training. 


BROOKLYN  SINGERS’  CONCERT. 

The  United  Singers  of  Brooklyn  gave 
a concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Brooklyn,  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
chorus  consisting  of  600  voices,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Felix  Jaeger.  Assist- 
ing artists  were  Edith  Magee,  contralto: 
Anna  Fried,  violinist;  Carl  Schlegel, 
barytone,  and  Dr.  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
at  the  organ.  One  of  the  numbers  on 
the  program  was  ‘‘The  Emigrant.”  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Jaeger  and  sung  by  the 
chorus. 


YORK  TRIBUNE, 


Musicians’  Pay  Demand 
ClosesChicago  Symphony 

Union  Men,  Now  Getting  Highest 
Rate  in  Country,  Insist  on 
$15  a Week  Increase 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Tribune 

CHICAGO,  April  22.— Labor  union 
demands  threaten  to  put  out  of  com- 
mission. the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
I chestra.  This  organization  technically 
1 went  out  of  existence  last  night  when 
the  final  concert  of  the  season  was 
presented. 

Members  of  the  Orchestral  Associ- 
ation say  the  minimum  scale  paid  the 
musicians  js  the  highest  in  the  coun- 
j try.  The  men  are  paid  a minimum 
’of  $60  a week  for  four  concerts  and 
nine  rehearsals.  This  gives  them  op- 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON 

Marcell  Salzinger,  formerly  a bary- 
tone of  the  Vienna  opera,  gave  a song 
recital  last  evening  in  Town  Hall.  He 
had  the  aid  of  Lajos  Shuts,  cellist,  and 
Eugene  Bernsieit)  at  the  piano.  Doubt- 
less his  appearance  in  this  cosmopol- 
itan village  is  due  to  Permistent  con- 
ditions following  the  great  war. 

Opera  singers  as  well  as  Pianists 
and  violinistfe;  have  found  Europe  and 
its  currency  depressing  and  unfavor- 
able to  the  satisfaction  of  the  daily 
appetite.  The  demeanor  of  the  audi- 
ence indicated  that  many  of  Mr.  Sal- 
zlnger’s  countrymen  had  found  a 
haven  of  pleasure  in  these  United 
States  and  that  they  were  ready  and 
eager  to  extend  to  him  the  gland  hands 
of  fllowshlp. 

The  barytone  offered  a good  pro- 
gram. His  first  group  was  in  accord 
with  time  honored  traditions  and  cori- 
sisiefi  of  'll  Italian  airs.  The  audi- 
ence iiad  an  opportunity  to  hear  |( 
Handel's  famous  largo  in  its  original 
form  as  the  air  "Ombra  mai  fu,”  and  I 
to  discover  how  much  better  it  is  in 
the  instrumental  transcription.  But  j 
every  one  likes  to  hear  a tune  he 
knows  and  there  was  much  applause.  I 
Mr.  Salzinger  also  sang  standard  Ger- 
man lteder,  an  air  from  Diaz's  "Ben- 
venuto” and  songs  with  English  texts. 

The  singer  introduced  to  his  hearers 
a voice  of  very  pleasing  quality,  a 
little^  dry,  but  excellently  graded  in 
dynamics,  generally  well  placed  and  I 
delightful  in  the  head  register.  He 
sang  with  a good  legato  anti  well  ex- 
tended phrasing.  His  diction  was  ad- 
mirable throughout.  He  showed  ao-  | 
quaintance  with  style,  albeit  too  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  portamento. 
But  on  the  whole  Mr.  Salzinger,  with- 
out soaring  to  great  heights,  showed 
himself  to  bo  an  artist  of  experience  1 
and  of  good  training. 


portunity  to  pick  up  much  additional 
money  by  playing  in  their  leisure 
hours  at  hotels  and  with  other  orches- 


tras and  by  teaching.  New  York  has 
just  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
union  for  four  concerts  with  ten  re- 
hearsals for  $60.  Philadelphia  pays 
$60  for  four  concerts  and  thirteen  re- 
hearsals. The  minimum  in  Detroit  is 
$60  and  in  Cleveland  $66,  with  nine 
services  a week  of  whatever  kind  the 
management  asks.  In  San  Francisco 
the  scale  is  $55;  in  Lo3  Angeles  $50, 
in  Cincinnati  and  Minneapolis  $40, 
and  in  St.  Lonis  $35. 

The  union  demands  an  increase  of 
$15  weekly  in  Chicago.  The  Orches- 
tral Association  says  it  is  barely 
dodging  a deficit  at  the  present  rate. 
Its  offer  to  reduce  the  number  of 
players  to  meet  the  increased  wage  de- 
mand was  refused  by  the  union. 


Marcell  Salesco.  Baritone,  Pleases. 

Marcell  Salesco.  baritone  from  the 
Vienna  Opera  House,  gave  a recital  last 
evening  at  the  Town  Hall,  assisted  by 
J.ayos  Shuk,  cellist,  and  Eugene  Bern- 
stein at  the  piano.  There  was  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size  which  demanded 
many  encores  and  repetition  of  its 
favorite  numbers.  Mr.  Salesco  sang  in 
English.  Italian  nd  German  and  dis- 
played a voice  with  warmth  of  tonal 
quality,  flexibility  and  broad  range. 
The  group  of  Eiedcr  was  especially  well 
liked  and  applauded. 

tierta  Schmidt  gave  a.  program  of 
piano  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Schubert,  Grieg,  Debussy  and 
Mar  Dowell  last  evening  before  a small 
audience  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

By  Deems  Taylor 


| Meanwhile  the  final  opera  concert 
vas  held  at  the  Metropolitan.  Twenty 
numbers,  even  with  a beginning  at  8 
t o’clock,  seemed  fated  to'  last  into  the 
next  day,  but  it  was  all  over  at  10:45 
with  the  sextet  from  “Lucia.”  Anton 
Bilotti,  the  young  Italian-American 
^pianist  who  has  appeared  more  than 
once  during  the  season,  played  the 
• Bach-Busoni  A minor  Fantasia,  then, 
.’departing  from  the  announced  pro- 
Jgram,  various  pieces  of  nis  own,  one 
plaintive  and  melodious,  while  the 
fo  hers,  also  melodious,  were  more 
cheerful,  rather  light,  agreeable  and 
ggraceful,  though  hardly  profound,  with 
Ea  flavor  suggesting,  though  not  strong- 
1 , the  modern  Italian  or  French.  He 
tiwas  warmly  received. 

To  enumerate  the  list  of  operatic 
numbers  would  take  too  long;  but 
those  who  sang  were  Mmes.  Perini, 
■Tindal,  Anthorw,  Sabanieeva  (who  also 
sang  instead  of  Mme.  Sundelius,  whose 


{ Reprlfited-  fr^HK-yesterdaii's  late 
editions.) 

TWO  PIANISTS. 

Arthur  Klein,  a young  American 
pianist,  gave  a recital  in  Aeolian 
Hall  last  night,  performing  Liszt’s 
transsoription  of  the  Bach  organ 
fantasle  and  fugue,  Brahms’s  vari- 
ations on  a Haendel  theme,  Rach- 
maninoff’s Barcarolle  in  G minor 
and  a Chopin  etude  and  ballade. 

On  the  credit  side  of  Mr.  Klein’s 
account  must  be  written  a technique 
of  unusual  brilliance  and  velocity 
and  a round,  clear  tone.  His  work 
had  crispness,  generally  sharp  out- 
lines and  rhythmic  vigor.  On  the 
Interpretative  side  of  his  art,  how- 
ever, he  was  often  wanting.  There 
was  little  subtlety  to  his  playing,  for 
his  contrasts  were  generally  of  the 
black-and-white  variety  and  he  took 
nearly  everything  Just  a little  too 
fast — merely  because  he  could,  ap- 
parently. 

The  novelty  on  his  program  was 
MacDowell’s  miniature  cycle,  “Mari- 


onettes, eight  little  pieces'  Wno 
thumbnail  proportions  and  engaging 
simplicity  do  not  prevent  their 
containing  more  wit  and  musical 
worth  than  a dozen  “Carnivaux  des 
Animaux.”  It  is  a pity  eo  few  pianists 
have  endeavored  to  play  them.  Mr. 
Klein  played  them  with  obvious 
interest,  but  hardly  did  much  for 
them.  Apparently  some  one  had  bet 
him  that  he  could  not  get  through 
them  In  eight  minutes.  3 lost.  Sc 
did  MacDowell. 

* * • 

Maria  Carreras,  the  Italian- Spanish 
pianist,  also  played  last  night,  offer- 
ing her  third  recital  of  the  season 
in  Town  Hall.  Her  program  included 
four.  Chopin  preludes,  the  F minor 
fantasia,  the  Beethoven  “Appassto- 
nata”  sonata  and  shorter  pieces  by 
Sgambati,  Rachmaninoff  and  Saint- 
Saens-  She  played  with  her  wonted 
brilliance  and  ripe  artistry  and 
evoked  enthusiastic  response  from 
a large  house. 

Give  Wreath  to  Mme.  Carreras. 

Maria  Carreras,  a pianist  whose  per- 
sonal touch  of  Spanish  romance  had 
moved  Berlin  as  recalling  the  late  Te- 
resa Carreno,  received  from  New  York 
admirers  a great  wreath  with  her  na- 
tional colors  at  a final  recital  in  the 
Town  Hall  last  night.  She  Is  now  near- 
ing the  end  of  her  first  American  sea- 
son. In  her  interesting  program,  the 
third  she  has  played  here,  were  simply 
a Chopin  group,  the  Appasslonata  ” 
of  Beethoven  and  some  modems,  from 
Saint  Saens’s  waltz-study  to  Sgambati’s 
” Nenla  ” and  Nepomuceno’s  “ Brazil- 
ian Dance.”  Mme.  Cameras  played  with 
charm  in  classic  passages  of  crispness 
and  delicafcy,  yielding  to  excessive  force 
and  haste  in  the  sonata's  climax, 
though  she  showed  reserve  power  in  the 
later  composer. 

2 £ ^ / z J 

Mrs.  Harriman’s 
Orchestra  Givis 

, Graduate  Concert 

By  YV.  J.  HENDERSON . 

The  American  Orchestral  Society 
gave  a graduation  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This  or- 
ganization, of  which  Mrs.  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  is  president,  aims  fifst  to  provide 
for  students  who  have  learned  to  play 
on  orchestral  instruments  the  neces- 
sary opportunities  for  acquiring  rou- 
tine in  orchestral  performance.  Three 
rehearsals  each  week  are  required  for  | 
‘ students  of  stringed  instruments  and 
kettle  drums  and  two  a week  for 
wind  players.  Professional  perform- 
ers head  each  section  of  the  orchestra 
and  act  as  teachers. 

The  course  lasts  two  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  successful  students 
are  graduated  and  receive  certificates 
authorized  bv  the  Slate  Board  of 
Regents.  The  organization  also  fur- 
nishes opportunities  to  students  of 
conducting,  who  not  only  have  a 
course  of  theoretical  study  but  also 
practice  in  conducting. 

Young  solo  players  are  permitted 
Tinder  certain  conditions  to  try  their 
wings  by  playing  with  the  orchestra. 
Aspiring  composers  can  by  approval 
of  a committee  have  their  composi- 
tions performed  so  that  they  may 
hear  what  they  have  written.  Lec- 
tures on  orchestral  instruments  are 
■also  given  for  the  benefit  of  music 
lovers. 

*The  concert  yesterday,  under  the 
direction  of  Chalmers  Clifton,  con- 
ductor of  the  society,  was  interesting. 
The  program  consisted  of  Beethoven's 
“Bgmont”  overture,  Tschaikowsky’s 
‘‘Romeo  and  Juliet”  overture  fantasia 
and  John  Powell’s  “Rhapsodie  Negre,” 
with  the  composer  at  the  piano. 

After  the  music  Franklin  Robinson, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 

• made  a brief  address,  thanking  the 
supporters  of  the  organization  for  their 
aid.  The  graduates  this  season  are 
thirty.  They  will  be  granted  hearings 
by  some  of  the  principal  orchestral 
conductoi-s  with  a view  to  engage- 
ments. 

This  society  is  carrying  on  a work 
of  real  service  and  there  was  evi- 
dence yesterday  that  young  men  and 
women  of  musical  talent  had  been 
drawn  to  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra. 
The  playing  showed  the  results  of 
bard  drill  and  some  of  it  was  very 
oommendaNe.  The  supporters  of  the 
.American  Orchestral  Society  are  real 
patrons  of  the  art  of  music  and  the 
benefits  of  their  devotion  will  be  fell 
all  over  the  country  wherever  sym- 
phonic orchestras  exist. 


By  Deems  Taj 


AN  ORCHESTRAL  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps 
against  which  the  first  class  sym- 
phony orchestras  of  this  country  have 
always  labored  has  been  the  lack  of 
any  sort  of  training  school  for  or- 
chestral players.  It  takes  a good  deal 
more  than  technical  facility  to  make  a 
good  symphony  player  out  of  a con- 
1 servatory  graduate.  The  young  in- 
j strumentalist  who  enters  one  of  the 
permanent  orchestras  is  expected  not 
only  to  be  a skilled  player  (the  stand- 
j _rd  to-day  is  extraordinarily  high) 

1 but  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  standard  works  In  the  repertoire, 
to  count  bars  accurately,  to  be  able 
I to  follow  a baton  and  read  notes  si- 
multaneously (If  this  sounds  easy, 
rry  It!),  and  to  know  the  countless 
abbreviations,  technical  terms  and 
I customs  of  practical  orchestral  rou- 
1 tine. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  this 
1 practical  training,  and  that  is  to  serve 
! an  apprenticeship  in  some  orchestra. 

< In  Europe,  of  course,  there  are  dozens 
1 of  small  town  symphony  and  tpera 
orchestras  wherein  the  novice  player 
can  learn  his  trade.  Here,  however, 
outside  of  the  big  symphony  organi- 
zations we  have  only  the  motion  pic- 
ture house  orchestra — and  few  of 
these  are  large  enough  to  furnish  any 
thorough  training  in  symphonic  play- 
ing. 

Two  organizations  have  recently 
been  formed  to  supply  this  lack.  One 
is  the  Civic  Orchestra  of  Chicago, 
which  Frederick  Stock  founded  a few 
years  ago;  the  other  is  the  American 
Orchestral  Society,  largely  supported 
by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  which  gave 
a "graduation”  concert  in  Aeolian 
; Hall  yesterday  afternoon,  under  the 
baton  of  Chalmers  Clifton. 

The  program  comprised  Beethoven’s 
“Egmont”  overture,  Chaikovsky’s 
“Romeo  et  Juliette’’  fantasy  and  John 
Powell’s  "Rhapsodie  Negre,”  for  piano 
and  orchestra.  Mr.  Powell  played  .the 
piano  part  in  his  own  work,  which,  bj 
the  way,  for  all  its  French  title,  is 
founded  on  material  no  more  Gallic 
than  les  chansons  populaires  et  spirit- 
uelles  des  negres  americans.  We  even 
thought  we  detected  “Le  Vieux  Joe 
Noir”  among  its  themes. 

Naturally,  much  of  the  playing  of 
the  young  orchestra  was  rough,  ut 
much  of  it  was  not  nearly  so  rough  t 
as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Beethoven  had  no  great  subtleties,  but 
was  excellent  in  tone  and  balance,  and  I 
went  with  gratifying  vigor.  The  Chai-  f 
xovsky  work  lacked  clarity  of  outline 
| at  times  and  lacked  distinction  of  tonal 
in  some  of  the  solo  passages,  but  had  | 
impressive  sonority  in  the  tuttis. 

In  the  Powell  piece  the  recruits  did 
their  worst  and  best  work.  It  is  not 
easy,  and  some  of  the  entrances  were 
made  with  more  haste  than  dignity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  players  seemed 
to  find  the  music  both  to  their  under- 
standing and  liking  and  conveyed  the 
spirit  of  it  in  rousing  fashion. 

The  orchestra  is  no  small  one,  for 
the  full  roster  contains  130  names. 
About  100  played  yesterday.  Mr.  Clif- 
ton handled  his  material  well,  except 
that  his  beat  seemed  to  lack  decisive- 
ness at  times.  A good  many  of  the 
ragged  attacks  were  not  entirely  the 
-fault  of  the  players.  Altogether, 
though,  both  conductor  and  orchestra 
made  an  extremely  promising  start. 
We  have  heard  worse  concerts  given 
with  more  pretensions. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether] 
Nlnl  Koshetz,  or  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 
was  the  greater  factor  in  the  success 
of  Mme.  Koshetz’s  recital  last  night  i 
at  the  Town  Hall.  The  Russian  diva  I 
had  offered  an  all-Rachmaninoff  pro-  I 
gram  of  songs  for  her  ‘ hearers,  in-  j 
eluding  two,  “To  Her’’  snd  “The. 
Call”  wJiich  had  never  been  sung  in 
America  before.  The  latter  song 
particularly,  in  spite  of  its  merciless 
range,  was  .given  a moving  reading  | 
and  drew  much  applause  from  the  j 
large  house. 

The  six  numbers  o?  the  opening 
group  were  programed  as  the  last  I 
six  songs  written  by  the  composer  I 
before  he  came  to  America.  They 
were  full  of  color  and  sentiment,  and  i 
had  the  added  glory  of  a vitalized 
and  dynamic  delivery.  A.  C. 


gift® 
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By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


The  Amwlnu  Orchestral  Society. 

The  American  Orchestral  Society  gave 
first  exhibition.  In  the  nature  of  an 
hestral  concert,  yesterday  afternoon 
Aeolian  Hall.  The  orchestra,  a full- 
zod  concert  orchestra,  played  Beethov- 
" Egrnont  ” overture  and  Tachal- 
_ovsky's  " Romeo  and  Juliet  ” overture 
fantasy ; and  John  Powell  played  his 
• Negro  Rhapsody  ” with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  exhibition  threw 
a very  favorablo  light  on  the  work  of 
the  organization  and  Its  conductor. 

The  American  Orchestral  Society,  for- 
tunately, docs  not  Intend  to  add  a new 
orchestra  to  those  now  possessed,  or  to 
be  possessed,  by  New  York.  Its  alni  Is 
to  provide  and  keep  up  a supply  of  well- 
trained  players  who  will  be  able  to  take 
their  places  as  members  of  established 
orchestras.  It  thus  provides  a direct 
path  for  Instrumental  students  whose 
talent  and  training  are  sufficient  to  lead 
them  along  It,  to  reach  positions  in 
orchestras.  | 

It  la  not  now  always  easy  to  obtain 
orchestral  players  to  fill  the  chairs  of 
all  the  orchestras  in  the  country.  If  the 
number  of  orchestras  in  New  York  con- 
tinues to  increase  as  Is  threatened,  one 
American  Orchestral  Society  will  not  be 
enough  to  provide  them. 

There  appeals  to  be  reason  enough  for 
the  existence  of  the  society  and  the 
carrying  on  of  its  work.  The  playing 
yesterday  showed  conclusively  that  Its 
work  Is  carried  on  In  the  right  way. 
The  orchestra  was  up  to  the  strength  of 
a concert  orchestra ; and  It  was  to  be 
noticed  that  there  were  a number  of 
young  ladles  playing  stringed  instru- 
ments. About  twenty  of  these  players 
re  professionals,  generally  the  first 
i each  chair.  These  are  known  as 
orchestra  leaders  ” and  are  doubtless 
jven  more  useful  In  the  periods  of  study- 
ing and  rehearsing  than  In  the  concert. 

The  conductor  is  Chalmers  Clifton,  a 
young  American  musician  of  whose  abil- 
ities excellent  reports  had  reached  New 
York;  and  who  showed,  yesterday,  at 
his  first  public  appearance  as  a con- 
ductor, that  he  had  such  abilities.  In 
such  a body  of  players  as  this  the  con- 
ductor’s work  is  done,  even  more  than 
usual,  at  rehearsal  and  not  In  the  con- 
I cert.  But  both  his  results  and  his 
| methods,  as  disclosed  upon  the  platform, 

I show  him  to  be  a conductor  of  skill  and 
i authority,  on  Intimate  'terms  with  the 
scores  he  la  playing,  and  with  the  abil- 
j ity  to  obtain  what  he  wants.  The  work 
of  the  orchestra  was,  in  fact,  more  than 
I merely  creditable,  it  was  In  many  re- 
i spects  a real  Interpretation  of  the  works 
played.  These  were  by  no  means  ele- 
mentary, and  Mr.  Powell’s  ” Negro 
Rhapsody  ’’  has  the  complication  of 
modern  music.  As  for  Mr.  Powell  him- 
self, of  course  he  played  hls  composition 
with  all  the  brilliancy  and  verve  that  he 
has  exhibited  In  It  before. 

I After  the  concert  an  announcement 
was  made  from  the  platform  that,  the 
orchestra  had  been  studying  for  seven 
months  this  season ; that  it  was  grad- 
uating Into  the  ranks  of  professional 
1 orchestral  players  thirty-one  men  and 
women  In  all  the  principal  Instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  who  will  now  go  to 
other  conductors  in  different  cities  for 
••  auditions  ” and  Jobs.  Only  once  was 
the  name  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harrlman  men- 
tioned, as  the  person  who  had  originated 
this  beneficent  organization  and  whose 
insight  and  liberality  had  made  It  pos- 
sible and  kept  It  going. 


SINGS  RACHMANINOV  SONGS. 


f 


Mme.  Nina  Koihetz^-  Russian  So- 
prano In  Recital. 

Mme.  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano,  who  has 
been  heard  here  In  choral  concerts,  re- 
citals and  with  the  Russian  opera  since 
she  came  to  this  country  from  Russia 
two  seasons  ago,  gave  a program  of 
songs  by  Sergei  Racnmaninov  last  eve- 
ning at  Town  Hall.  Serge)  Barsukov, 
a young  pianist,  who  it  was  said  had 
studied  with  Mr.  Rachmaninov,  played 
the  accompaniments. 

The  list  opened  with  six  songs  ded:- 
cated  to  Mme.  Koshetz— ’’By  Night,'  in 
My  Garden,”  “To  Her,”  and  ’ The  Call,” 
marked  as  given  for  the  first  time 
•■Daisies,”  “The  Pied  Piper”  and  “A 
Dream.”  The  other  selections  were 
..»ate’  “Vocalise,”  “Dissonance,”  the 
‘Fragment  from  De  Musset,”  “The 
?,***•”  “Lilacs,”  “The  Songs  of  Grusla,” 
When  Yesterday  We  Met,”  and  “The 
Lord  Is  Risen.” 

Mme.  Koshetz’s  delivery  had  sympa- 
tnetic  feeling  and  intelligence.  The 
audlenoe  filled  the  hall.  A box  was 
reserved  for  the  composer. 

BARSUKER,  REFUGEE, 

A GIFTED  PIANIST 

iYoung  Russian  Lieutenant,  Wko 
Landed  Here  Penniless,  Plays 
for  Nina  Koshetz,  Soprano. 

Nina  Koshetz,  who  in  a few  years 

I1  Ukraine* Vh^  ^ th°  Scho,a-  the 
araine  Chorus  and  ‘-Russian 

*ave  a distinguished  recital  of  songs  by 

Town°Hai?T'T'  RaChmaninoff>  at  the 
, own  Hall  last  evening.  There  was  a 

dans  a^dlc"Ce’  deluding  many  Rus- 
box  wa  Rachmaninoff,  for  whom  a 
w late  in  arriving. 

I ut  two  fellow-composer-planists  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  Silotl  and  the  young  Ser- 
Rarank-ov  The  latter,  whose  ro- 


I mantle  story  had  aroused  Interest,  was 
|at  the  piano  for  Mmo.  Kasliat*. 

Except  tlie  wordless  " Vocalise  ” and 
some  later  In  English,  the  recital  ws« 
in  Russian,  dramatically  and  movingly 
) sung.  “To  Her”  and  “The  Call,” 
among  six  dedicated  to  Mme.  Koshetz. 

I were  heard  for  the  first  time,  a folder 
supplying  translations  of  all  by  Miss  1 
| Mary  Opdycke.  Messrs.  Schindler,  Tay-  i 
j lor  and  Harris.  A simple  Iyrio.  ! 
“Daisies,”  was  one  of  most  Intricate 
accompaniment,  whllo  the  longer  air. 

“ Dissonance.”  was  declared  In  a note 
| **  probably  the  most  difficult  vocally 
j ever  composed  and  hitherto  attempted 
cnly  by  one  other,  for  whom  It  was 
I written,  Fella  Litvlnne. 

Sergei  Barsukov  was  called  to  bow' 
with  Mme.  Koshetz  after  this  number. 
The  son  of  a Russian  General,  he  had 
as  Lieutenant  fought  the  Soviets,  and. 
escaping  to  Constantinople,  arrived  in 
this  country  penniless.  He  worked 
nights  In  a milk  depot  till  he  found 
friends  who  knew  hls  career  and  fam- 
ily. Last  evening  he  played  with  force 
and  fire,  a blrn  artist,  who  should  bo 
heard  from  again. 
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Recital  by  Percy  Hemus 

| Mozart,  who  died  in  1791,  would 
have  shaken  his  head  incredulously  hud 
any  one  foretold  him  that  in  the  years 
1921-1923  an  American  manager,  Wil- 
liam Wade  Hinsiiaw,  would  success- 
fully tour  the  I’nited  States  of 
America  with  one  of  his  operatic 
trifles,  "The  Impresario.”  It  is  owing 
to  the  vocal  art  of  the  well  known 
baritone,  Percy  Hemus,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  achieve  this  surprising 
Jfeat. 

Incidentally,  this  long  tour  has  kept 
Mr.  Hemus  from  singing  in  New  York 
|as  frequently  as  he  used  to.  Last 
night  he  reappeared  in  Aeolian  Ilall 
and  entertained  a good-sized  audience 
j with  a miscellaneous  programme,  in- 
cluding a vocal  scene,  words  and 
music  by  Rupert  Hughes,  who,  having- 
reached  the  highest  rungs  in  fiction 
and  moviedom,  now  aspires  to  push 
Richard  Strauss  from  his  perch.  Good 
I luck  to  him  and  may  his  shadow 
never  grow  less.  Everything  that  Mr. 
Hughes  does  is  bound  to  be  interest- 
{ mg. 

°f  Mr-  Hernia’s  numbers  was 
I Lotifound  Every  Squalling  Woman,” 
j with  English  words  by  Krehbiel,  from 
The  Impresario.”  The  programme 
'included  also  Handel's  "Where’er  You 
Walk,”  Beethoven's  ' Adelaide,”  Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer,”  and  a group  of 
American  songs.  Everything  was 
sung  in  English,  with  delightfully 
j clear  enunciation  of  the  text. 

Polacco  Wins  Honors  in  Vienna 
! Samuel  lnsull,  president  of  the 
! Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company,  has 
i.iUst  received  a cable  describing  “the 
J greatest  ovation  ever  given  a condu  - 
tor  appearing  in  Vienna”  when  Giorgio 
Polacco,  chief  conductor  and  musical 
director  of  the  Chicago  Opera  conduct- 
ed a performance  of  “Aida”  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Felix  Weingartner  of  the 
V ienna  Opera. 

Maestro  Polacco  has  gone  to  Vienna 
to  hear  certain  artists,  with  the  idea 
c.  engaging  them  for  the  Chicago 
Opera.  His  reputation  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  X erdi's  “Aida”  is  widespread  and 
he  was  asked  by  Weingartner  to  con- 
duct a performance  for  him. 

Edith  Mason  in  Milan 
Edith  Mason  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company  has  just  been  invited 
by  Maestro  Toscanini  to  sing  Mimi 

!?.!' La  Bobeme”  at  La  Scala  in  Milan. 

I his  is  the  first  time  the  opera  has 
been  given  in  La,  Scala  in  eight  years 
and  new  scenery  and  costumes  have 
been  prepared  for  this  rerival.  Tos- 
canini would  do  well  to  try  this  splen- 
did American  soprano  also  in  Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,”  in  which  she  is 
vocally  incomparable. 

DR.  ARTHUR  MEES,  i 
MUSICIAN , DEAD] 


lie  whs  conuductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club  of  New  York;  In  19l)8  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Worcester  FeS. 
tlval  and  In  3913  of  the  Bridgeport  Ora- 
torio Society. 

In  1890  Dr.  Maes  went  to  Chicago  to 
become  assistant  conductor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orchestra,  under  Theodore  Thomas. 
He  also  conducted  the  Cecilia  Club  of 
Boston  and  for  several  years  the  choral 
performances  of  the  Norfolk  (Conn.) 
Festival.  For  nine  years  he  wrote  the 
analytical  program  notes  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  3887  to  189(1 
and  after  he  went  to  Chicago  with 
Thomas  in  tho  latter  year  he  wrote 
those  of  the  orchestra  there  for  two 
seasons.  Dr.  Meos  was  also  the  author 
of  the  book  entitled  " Choirs  and  Choral 
Music  In  the  Music  Lovers’  Library. 

Dr.  Mees  was  born  at  Columbus.  Ohio, 
beb.  13,  18150,  and  as  a boy  played  tho 
organ  In  tho  church  of  his  father,  a cler- 
gyman. In  Cincinnati  he  attracted 
Theodore  Thomas’s  attention  In  1870 
and  at  hls  advice  studied  In  Berlin  the 
piano  with  Kullak.  theory  with  Weltz- 
mann  and  score  reading  with  Dorn.  In 
1897  he  married  Susan  Marguerite  How- 
ell, who  survives  him.  Dr.  Mees  was  a 
modest  man,  a thorough  musician  and  a 
constant  friend  to  students.  As  a writer 
he  had  a gift  of  clear  analysis  and  ex- 
pression. He  was  widely  known  among 
musicians  and  had  many  friends  among 
ivqS?"  ♦ HLB,  lo2f,  8 a Grievous  one.  not 
music*  h 8 frlends  but  to  American 
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PIANIST  IN  CHINESE  MUSIC. 


Miss  Cady  Plays  Some  New  Pieces 
In  Recital, 

Miss  Haniette  Cady  gave  her  annual 
piano  recital  here  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Princess  Theater.  Her  program 
included  a “Chineee  group,”  which  con- 
sisted of  a “Lullaby”  ("Old  Melody") 
and  a ‘‘Spring  Song”  (“Sian  Chok”),  , 
harmonized  by  herself,  which  were  new 
here,  and  Arensky's  "Etude”  (“Moo-  i 
Lee  Wha.”). 

Miss  Cady  said  that  she  had  given 
her  two  arrangements  of  the  Chinese 
music  their  titles,  and  that  in  them 
would  be  recognized  the  scale  which  had 
served  Debussy  and  Ravel.  The  num- 
bers were  both  delightful,  especially 
the  ‘‘Lullaby”  melody,  with  its  simple 
j lutelike  accompaniment.  Also  in  the 
i list  was  Schumann’s  “Novelette,”  No.  8 ; 

I Miss  Cady’s  arrangement  of  the  "Song 
of  the  Volga  Boatmen,”  and  the  "Etude 
de  Concert”  of  MacDowell. 


YOUNG  PIANIST  MAKES  DEBUT. 


Kansas  City  Artist  Interests  Large 
Andicnee  Here. 

Solon  Robinson,  a young  pianist  from 
iKansas  City,  gave  his  first  recital  here 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  National 
Theater.  His  good  program  consisted 
of  Busoni’3  transcription  of  Bach's 
"Chaconne,”  Chopin’s  B minor  Sonata, 
Ravel’s  “Jeux  d’Eau,”  two  preludes  in 
B minor  and  G major,  by  Rachman- 
inoff and  the  “Etude  de  Concert”  and 
"Mephisto  Waltz”  of  Liszt.  His  playing 
seemed  to  interest  the  large  audience. 
His  tone  needed  more  of  the  singing 
quality,  but  he  showed  a good  technic 
and  intelligence. 

Solon  Robinson,  Pianist,  Applauded. 

Solon  Robinson,  pianist,  gave  a matinee 
recital  yesterday  at  the  National  The- 
atre, the  first  of  a series  of  projected 
concerts  in  that  place.  The  newcomer 
displayed  both  individuality  and  anima- 
tion, playing  on  this  occasion  to  an 
audience  that  received  him  with  en- 
thusiasm  He  included  in  his  program 
the  Bach-Busoni  chaconne,  Chopin  s 
sonata,  op.  58 — less  often  heard  than  its 
companion  work  in  which  occurs  the 

Funeral  March  — and  a final  group 
from  Rachmaninoff,  Ravel  and  Liszt 
?aYel  ®,  “ £eux  d’Eau  ” and  Liszt’s 

Mephisto  waltz  were  among  the 
pieces  most  popular  with  the  matinee 
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Newark,  PnPrson.  rialnfleld. 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle 
white  rialns  and  Yonkers. 

Other  feature*  of  the  d 
oncerta  given  In  tho  aftei 
i he  Hebrew  Orphan  Aa.v 
in  Toe  Park  In  The  Bronx,  b 


.Band  In  Highland  Park, 


the  Polic 
Queen* 


organ  recital  by  W.  A.  Goldsworthy  in 
‘ho  Washington  Irving  High  School,  a. 
choral  recital  of  Columbia  University  In 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Henry  Hall;  an  organ  recital 
of  tho  College  of  tho  City  of  New  Tork 
by  .Samuel  A.  Baldwin,  p.  reception  and 
mualcalo  at  the  Musicians  Club  and  a 
special  program  featuring  traditional 
Hebrew  melodics  In  Temple  Beth  Elohini, 
Brooklyn,  presented  by  tho  cantors  ot 
Brooklyn  temples,  under  tho  auspices  ol 
tho  spoclal  Music  Week  Committee  ot 
:ho  Jewish  Temple  Sisterhoods  of  Greater 
New  York. 

In  Town  Hall  In  the  evening  there 
was  a novel  musical  entertainment 

[called  a "Message  to  the  Youth  ol 
America  from  the  Youth  of  the  World.’ 
jit  was  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
League  of  Youth  Committee.  Hamilton 
E.  MacArthur,  chairman.  Fifty  national 
groups  were  represented.  The  entire  or- 
chestra sp’ace  was  reserved  for  youths 
and  the  balcony  for  adults. 

Church  organ  recitals  were  given  by 
Dr.  William  C.  Carl  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  Dr.  T.  Tertius  Noble 
in  St.  Thomas  and  by  Lynnwood  ,For- 
nam  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
Inunion. 

The  Salvation  Army,  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association  and  several  of  the  i 
larger  hotels  gave  special  programs  in  1 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

To-day  there-  will  be  numerous  con-  i 
certs  and  musical  lectures  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  will  be  the  first  1 
day  of  a Festival  of  the  Organ.  Charles  . 
M Courborn,  formerly  organist  of  Ant-  j 
werp  Cathedral,  will  give  a program  of 
compositions  by  New  Y'orlc  composers  ! 
in  tho  Wanamaker  Auditorium  at  2 :30  j 
this  afternoon.  At  the  close  of  the 
program  Baron  de  Cartier.  Belgian  Am  - ! 
bassador,  will  confer  a decoration  from  j 
the  King  on  Mr.  Courborn  for  his  ser-  I 
vices  in  the  cause  of  Belgian  music  in 
America. 

Band  concerts  will  be  given  at  noon 
in  Madison  Square  Park  and  in  Union 
Square,  and  a noonday  concert  at 
Aeolian  Hall.  Concerts  at  various  hos- 
pitals will  be  a feature  of  the  after-: 
noon.  A contest  of  Junior  high  school 
orchestras  will  be  held  at  S P.  M.  in  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  Audi- 
torium. Several  other  high  schools  will 
have. programs,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
arranged  concerts  at  various  branches. 

REIMHERR,  TENOR,  SINGS, 

George  Reimherr.  tenor,  gave  his  third 
song  recital  this  season  at  the  National 
Theater  yesterday  afternoon.  He  sang 
with  admirable  vocal  skill  a program 
of  German  lieder,  including  selections 
from  Franz,  Brahms,  Haile,  Schumann. 
Karl  von  Kaskel.  Joseph  Marz  and  j 
Dohnanyl.  He  added  many  encores  to  I 
his  printed  list.  Frank  Braun  played 
the  accompaniments  with  taste.  The 
audience  filled  the  theater. 
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1 0,000  Children 
Sing  in  Opening 
of  Music  Week 


Singers  and  Violinist  in  Recital. 

Hazel  Howard-Gilson  and  Alvina  I 
Mahlstedt-Phillips,  sopranos:  Antonio, 

Meli,  baritone;  Harry  Manley,  violin-  I 
ist.  and  Willis  Pritchard  were  the  par- 
ticipants in  a concert  yesterday  after-  I 
noon  in  Aeolian  Hall.  A small  audience  w 
was  present  for  the  program,  which 
included  songs  or  wide  variety  andjj 
familiar  instrumental  selections. 
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Conductor  of  Choral  Societies  and 
Writer  on  Music  W^as  in  His 
Seventy-Fourth  Year. 


Dr.  Arthur  Mees,  well-known  musician 
and  writer  on  music,  died  at  his  home, 
194  Riverside  Drive,  yesterday,  after  a 
long  Illness,  in  hls  seventy-fourth  year. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  assistant 
conductor  under  Theodore  Thomas,  a 
post  that  he  first  assumed  in  1880.  when 
he  undertook  the  training  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Festival  Chorus.  He  was  after-  . 
ward  an  assistant  conductor  of  tho  , 
American  Opera  Company,  under  Thom- 
as, and.  having  settled  In  New  York, 
was  conductor  of  many  choral  societies, 
Including  the  Orange  Mendelssohn  Union, 
the  Albany  Musical  Association,  the 
Newark  Orpheus.  Fromf^s.  to  1904 


Special  music  . services  in  many 
churches,  sermons  on  music  and  massed 
Sunday  school  singing  on  tho  meadow 
opposite  the  Mall  In  Central  Park  and 
in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  featured 
the  opening  of  New  York’s  fourth  Music 
Week  yesterday.  In  the  two  Sunday 
•school  ‘‘sings’’  were  more,  tnan  10,900 
children,  and  during  the  afternoon  spe- 
cial programs  were  given  by  many  Sun- 
.■day  schools  too  distant  to  take  part  in 
the  celebrations  In  the  parks. 

Onrnununlty  meetings  were  held  in 
Mount  Morris  Park  and  St.  Nicholas 
[park,  the  one  at  the  latter  place  consti- 
tuting the  opening  of  the  Harlem  Music 
Week  Festival,  with  negroes  taking  a 
! leading  part,  to  the  Village  Hall  ofj 
Plandunae  was  given  the  first  event  o- ; 
the  N0.M1  Shore  Music  Week  Festival., 
■which  fa  under  the  direction  of  the 
Plandome  Singers,  with  Vivian  Burnett,  I 
son  of  Mrs.  JFrances  Hodgson  Burnett, 


Meli  Ranks  as  Best  of 
Five  Soloists  at  Concert 

Song,  Piano  and  Violin  Vie  at  j 
Aeolian  Hall;  George  Reim- 
herr at  National 

Music  of  various  kinds  was  offered 
by  the  five  soloists  ofvthe  New  Yorl 
Concert  Society — song,  piano  and  vio 
lin — yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian1 
Hall.  Antonio  Meli,  a young  barytone 
who  had  appeared  there  some  weeks 
ago,  was  the  best  of  the  five.  He  has 
a promising  voice,  of  good  size  and, 
expressive  capacity,  though  with  a | 
rather  thick  tone.  He  sang  American 
numbers,  including  three'  songs  by 
Deems  Taylor — “The  Rival,”  “A  Song 
for  Lovers”  and  “The  Messenger” — in- 
teresting numbers,  distinctly  modern  j 
in  flavor,  but  not  of  the  modernism  | 
that  revels  in  discord. 

Of  the  two  sopranos,  who  sang 
works  of  Mana-Zucca,  Pearl  Curran’ 
Roger  Quilter,  Horace  Johnson  a 
MacDowell,  Hazel  Howard-Gil 
opening  with  Bainbridge  Crist’s 
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>d  a certain  liveliness  of  manner, 
e strong  high  notes,  but  some 
.ouding  and  unsteadiness  of  tone. 
The  other,  Alvina  Mahlstedt-Phillips, 
had  a more  consitent  tone,  but  rather 
metallic.  The  violinist,  Harry  Manley, 
who  played  Mendelssohn  and  Sarasate, 
had  some  smoothness  of  tone  is  a gen- 
erally uncertain  style,  while  the  pian- 
ist, Willis  Pritchard,  played  a some- 
what denatured  B flat  minor  scherzo  < 
of  Chopin,  closing  with  Schubert  and 
MacDowell. 

At  the  National  Theater  George 
. Reimherr  drew  a good-sized  audience 
for  his  third  recital,  devoted  to  Ger- 
man lieder.  There  were  familiar  num- 
bers by  Brahms,  Schubert,  Schurmann, 
Strauss,  Mendelssohn  and  Franz  on  his 
program,  with  less  known  ones  by  I 
Dohnanyi,  Eugen  Haile,  Marx,  Mens- ; 
chel  Fielitz  and  Kaskel.  The  tenor 
was  in  good  form.  While  his  voice  had 
some  metallic  notes,  it  was  generallj 
pleasing,  and  he  was  able  to  give  a j 
g sympathetic  interpretation  of  his  van- 
ous  numbers  and  bring  many  calls  for, 
encores  from  his  hearers.  These  were 
generally  answered.  Frank  Braun,  as  j 
before,  accompanied. 


comic,  mostly  comic— a kind  ot~ 
that  has  a <tuite  respectable  ancestr>  In 
thf  •'  pasticcio  " that  some  highly  re- 
soectable  figures  In  musical  history  need 
Indulge  in  The  method  has  this  ad-, 
l°antageg  u‘ant  the  fount  _ inspiration  is  1 

i copious  and  need  never  lun  dry.  -lr. 

Valentinor  seeks  far  and  wide,  and 
I makes  some  very  close  collections,  more 
1 or  les  ingenious.  His  flow  of  othei 
people's  melody  is  unceasin-,.  < 

The  Russian  opera  company  a J eai 


lea  Cannii 


Russell  were  ion  f _..rEe  cdsarlHFemselves,  e 

Mallly,  De  Boeck,  a • After  whom  Mr.  Ball  appeared. 

Franck,  the  pride  of  tie  g ■ me  The  solo  singers  were  Mme*.  Ha^zaid, 
the  recital  the  Baron  oe  uu  . Mertens,  Graham,  Erstinn  and  Nicholas 

on  the  stage  and  pinned  tn  .fh  and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sarto.  Several 

i decoration  on  M.  Courbom  s coa  , other  singers,  including  Miss  Frieda 

onnropriate  patriotic  remarks-  Rochen.  took  part  in  certain  ensemble  j 

I The  o"“an  festival  will  continue  tne  numbers-  The  selections  offered  much 
| t 0£  .Vhe  week  with  recitals  exery  var|ety  and  u,clr  hearing  gave  evident 
‘ To-morrow  a model  motion  pieasure  £„  a fair  sized  audience, 

afternoon,  j. „,„Wa.mme  is  to  


Russian  opera,  oompanj  a afternoon.  ;c  to 

ago  was  listened  to  with  picture  and  music  P^ogr  f ^eatre 

and  its  performances  were  thought  to  presented  by  the  Society  of  - 

have  given  a more  or  less  piausible  ideal  players,  Flrmm  Swimmen 


have  given  a more  or  less  piausioie  lueai  i nlaY-ers  Firmin  Swimmen, 

KT.  K'fS  “moSblt“,,  deSStal;i  S"”1,"''  mSStt,.  in.rodoctog  rJ  C0NCEET  0E  JlMERICAN  SONGS. 

tion  that  no  comic  point,  no  piece  of:  Chase  _ w.  u Sealy,  warden  of 

^de-splitting  business  shall  be  missed^ j ma  . _ _ Orsmntats.  Friday, 


German  Lieder  In  the  hands  of 
such  an  Interpreter  as  George  Relm- 
herr,  who  gave  another  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  the  National  The- 
atre, become  things  tranformed.  They 
are  no  longer  stodgy  Teutonic  songs, 
to  be  rendered  dutifully,  with  liberal 
applications  of  gutturals  and  strange 
vowels;  they  become  what  perhaps 
their  writers  intended,  fresh,  homely 
songs,  full  of  sentiment,  replete  with 
a broad.  If  not  too  serious  emotion. 

Such  a group  as  those  of  Eugen 
Halle,  which  formed  the  feature  part 
of  Mr.  Reimherr’s  program,  are  just 
that  sort  of  composition.  The  soloist 
may  not  be,  purely  vocally  speaking, 
a supreme  figure;  but  as  one  to  convey 
the  emotional  content  of  his  material, 
to  express  tenderness,  as  he  did  In  the 
measured  "Wenn  Deine  Lleben,”  and 
then,  Immediately  after,  a robust, 
heroic  vigor,  as  in  “Der  Egoist,’  Mr. 
Reimherr  stands  as  a true  and  notable, 
artist.  The  song  “St.  Johannl”  had 
delicacy,  beauty  and  grace  such  as  have 
rarely  been  attached  to  a German  Lied 
• In  all  this  season’s  programs— and  we 
have  had  many  Lieder.  Small  wonder 
it  had  to  be  repeated  and  that  the 
ample  house  demanded  two  more  en- 
cores. 

Mr.  Reimherr  has.  In  addition  to 
stage  presence  and  impeccable  diction, 
a joy  of  singing  which  might  have 
characterized  one  of  the  Nuremberg 
' troubadours.  If  ije  does  become 
slightly  nasal  at  times,  his  voice  is 
i ‘ for  the  great  part  adequate  to  his 
material,  and  he  ekes  It  out  with  ex- 
cellent  interpretative  art. 

At  Aeolian  Hall  Music  Week  was 
rather  lnauspiciously  ushered  in  with 
a matinee  concert  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing artists  appeared:  Hazel  Gil- 
‘ son,  Alvina  Phillips,  Antonio  Meli, 

- Mary  Manley  and  Willis  Pritchard. 

■ The  program  was  good  enough  and 
I the  Instrumentalists  rather  better 
than  the  vocal  artists.  But  there  was 
little  to  keep  any  music  lover  awake 
nights  with  pleasurable  remembrance 
of  the  afternoon.  A.  C. 


They  do  It  by  main  strength,  with  the 
grace,  elegance  and  vivacity  of  a col- 
lege burlesque— a small  college  of  the 

fresh-water  variety.  . 

The  sinering  Is  also  done  b>  main 
strength.  There  is  no  lack  of  power  in 
these  voices ; and  no  doglng  of  high 
notes.  Where  everybody  does  his 
so  conscientiously  it  is  almost  invidious 
to  single  out  individuals  for  notice  of 
their  vocal  ability  or  of  their  comic 
power  Nina  Gusieva.  as  Lisa,  the  elop- 
Pne  daughter,  is  a new  soprano— new  at 
least  to  this  company— a most  vigorous 
singer.  There  may  be  mentioned  Nico- 
lai  Mamonoff.  as  Smiatka.  th®.  fa^,efE’ 
Barbara  Loseva,  as  Marla,  h: is  wiRb 
made  up  so  that  she  could  not  be  mis 
taken  for  anything  but  the  comic  old 
ladv  Efim  Vitls,  as  Smorjkoff.  almost 
endlessly  resourceful  in  stupidity  ; N tco-  ( 
lai  Busanowsky,  the  favored  one  of 
Maria,  whose  romantic  fervor  sometimes 
failed  him  in  his  preoccupation  with  the  i 

music  ; and  David  Tulchinoff  filled  with 

ideas  of  comic  pomposity  that  could  not 
he  overlooked.  There  were  Incidental 
dances  in  the  first  and  third  acts  car- 
ried through  with  athletic  vigor. 

The  orchestra,  fit  but  few  In  num- 
bers. was  conducted  by  A 'ct°r  ' “•?}" 
lieff.  A large  proportion  of  the  audl- 
ence  clearly  approved  of  opera  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written,  am 
eave  a full  measure  of  appreciation 
and  applause,  understanding  the  subt- 1 
ler  points  of  ” Nutch  Lubny  that  ma> 
have  been  lost  on  the  less  fortunate. 

i But  .the  opera^ls  an  instructive  lesson 


marks  by  FVcLnlt  — 

American  G“lld  "and ' ensemble 

I 

the  service,  and  the  church  year,  with  Godillotj  SOprano.  Three  songs  in  the: 

the  aid  of  the  choir  of  the  Church  ofj  ]jst.  b William  H.  Humiston 
tne  aia  ui  ^ piQVflrs  Elsie  t-x *•  nv. 


James  Stanley. 


Jv<  cwj  ^ 1 *7  i ^ 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


A second  concert  arranged  by  Joseph 
Regneas  in  celebration  of  music  week 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  Itj 
Aeolian  Hall  with  several  Amcricari 
composers  playing  the  accompaniment^ 
to  their  own  songs,  sung  by  Mme.  Alice* 

in  the) 

ston  were 

,c  Incarnation.  Players  Elsie  •■Beauty’s  Daughters.”  “To  Te  Apio”. 

Mary  Allen,  James  Price,  and  and  .,Alone  with  Tlict.”  Among  the 
1 - • other  numbers  were  Francis  Moores 

‘‘Promised  Land,”  Harold  V.  SJilligans 
‘ Moonlight  on  the  Sea.’’  Gena  Brans- 1 
combe's  ‘‘In  Grenada’’  and  Frank  La 
Forge's  “How  Much  1 Love  You.  ' 

Mme.  Godillot  has  a pleasing  voice  of  . 
mezzo  quality  and  she  interpreted  her  | 
numbers  with  much  taste.  | 

The  duoart  piano  reproduced  the  play.  : 
Ing  of  John  Powell  in  two  works  of  his  j 
own,  of  Carreno  in  two  compositions 
by  MacDowell  and  recorded  songs  by  ! 
Charles  G.  Spross,  with  Mme.  Godillot 
as  the  artist,  were  also  heard.  The 
composers  appeared,  and  with  the 
singer  were  very  warndy  applauded  by 
a good  sized  audience. 
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"J  Zither  and  Jodel 
of  Switzerland  in 
Unusual  Concert 


munuy  tuuuui.  u " - ’»«•»  — - 


By  tv.  J.  HENDERSON. 

This  is  music  week,  and  accordingly 

ill  sorts  of  things  musical  are  on  ex-  STRAYSKY  CONDUCTS  IN'  SPAIN', 
nibition.  In  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  _josef  Stransky.  who  will  lead  the  State 
Tack  Jost  and  C.  Wunderle,  assisted  jj  symphony  Orchestra  the  coming  season, 
•have  oeen  ium  o..  hv  Martha  and  Henry  Marchetti  gave,  made  his  first  appearance  April  JS  at 

But  the  opera  i3  an  instnictiveJe.son  * . s under  the1  lho  National  Theater  at  Barcelona,  i 

to  all  as  a memory  test  and  a mfeasure  a concert  of  Swiss  music  unde  conducting  Wagner's.  •'The  Fly-  ) 

of  experience  In  the  lyric  dran  a.  auspices  of  the  New  York  Swiss  Com  jnR  i>utchman  -’  Ignaz  Friedman,  pian- 

— — | munity  Council.  It  was  an  interesting  j l|Stj  has  been  added  to  the  lUt  of  »olo- 

A mght  of  LOVE — Russian  operetta,  by 
Valentin  Valentinoff. 

THE  CAST 

Smiatka,  a landowner ^3Tmn°Beva  ■ 

Marla,  his  wife ^Nina  Gusieva 

Lisa,  their  daughter N Ffim  YltW 

Smorjkoff.  her  Hanc-e ■ ■ • • Eflm  ' it  s 

Karolina,  a young  widow Sophia  Osipova 

Visitors,  Officers,  Peasants,  and  Servants.  : 

Another  Russian  contribution  to  the; 
current  theatrical  season  was  offered 
at  the  A1  Jolson  Theatre  last  evening 
in  the  form  of  “A  Night  of  Love,  an 
operetta,  with  music  selected  by  Valen- 
tin Valentinoff  from  a wide  range  of 
familiar  operas  and  operettas,  particu- 
I larly  the  latter.  The  singers  came 
! chiefly  from  a Russian  Grand  OpeiA 
I Company  that  left  its  native  land  for 
a long  stay  in  the  Orient,  and  which 
finally  found  its  way  to  New  York. 


mental  performance  as  known  among  j 
the  masses  in  that  admirable  little  re- 
public which  sat  so  tight  and  unper- 
turbed behind  its  extraordinary  army 
of  sharpshooters  through  the  great 
war. 

The  zither  and  the  jodel  were  im- 
portant elements  in  the  evenings  en- 
tertainment. Few  Americans  know 
the  jodel.  that  weird  and  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  ch*st  tone  to  the  fal- 
setto. which  after  all  is  not  Swiss  but 
Tyrolean,  but  is  well  suited  to  the: 
echoes  of  mountain  lands.  _ 1 

Most  of  the  music  of  Switzerland  is 
naturalized,  not  native.  The  folksongs 
of  French  Switzerland  can  be  found; 
in  French  collections  and  those  of  Ger-  | 
man  Switzerland  in  German  codec- 
lions.  In  the  canton  Ticino  the  good 


uilv  found  its  way  to  jnow  irons,  m , . 

■ A Night  of  Love’  is  broadly  farcical  sweitzer  sings  melodies  that  came 

as  f0  plot — the  well-worn  theme  of  the  ■ • T and 

young  lovers  who  must  frustrate 


ilza  and  John  McCormack. 

SYMPHONY"  GETS  ENERCO, 

The  New  Vork  Symphony  has  enraged  j 
Georges  Enesco,  Rumanian  violinist  and 
(onductor,  for  three  appearances  with  I 
the  orchestra  next  season.  He  has  been  . 
giving  concert*  in  Paris  and  the  French 
provinces  ,and  is  now  in  Bucharest, 
Rumania.  ' 

^23- 

give  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONGS. 

Society  Aids  in  Celebration  of 
Music  Week  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

The  English  Folk  Dance  Society  made  k 
its  first  appearance  in  k cnocert  hall  last 
evening  in  a celebration  of  Music  Week 
at  Aeolian  Hall.  All  available  room  in 


parental  objections.  In  its  Pre;?el?f 
presentation  it  Is  equally  as  broad  in 
Its  rendition.  Whatever  comic  gift  tha 
Russians  have,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  performance  under  discussion, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  any  subtlety. 
The  comedy  is  laid  on  with  a trowel, 
it  is  the  comedy  of  putty  noses  and 

£UThe  singing  is  done  with  ardor  and 
enthusiasm — so  much  enthusiasm,  in 
fact,  that  one’s  ear  drums  are  m 


>s  that  came  ar  .veouan  v J 

over  hi.  ho"  r.  “d  j £*  .JS 

even  further  south,  while  on  the  | ^21ante  ln  the  dances.  Ruth,  a 

ern  slopes  of  the  Juras  e.  horse  with  human  feet  protroding  from 

something  more  than  a - under  a flowing  robe  upon  which  was  a 

semblance  to  the  Chansons  P geemed  to  find  the  most  favor 

of  the  neighbors  next  door  -nest.  wlth  t'he  audience.  Ruth  proved  to  be  a 

The  Kuhreigen — cow  call — is  pure  horge  o{  almost  unlimited  accomplish- 
Swiss,  and  there  was  one  on  the  pro-  mentSt  for  not  only  did  she  bow  for  the 


gram  last  evening.  There  were  other 
songs  relating  to  the  herdsman  s life. 
Of  course  the  ancient  chant  of  the 
night  watchman  was  missing.  But 
that  too  belongs  to  Switzerland  as 


U HUM.  vmj  — - ~ » 

dancers  but  when  she  thought  the  pa- 
plause  merited  she  did  an  encore  for 

thEnriish  folk  dances  and  songs  com- 
prised the  program,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  given  by  members  of  the' 


tact,  mac  u.»s  oar  dmms  are  in  toQ  bel0ngo  t0  Switzerland  as  ^gewool  School  of  Greenwich,  the 

serious  danger  every  time  a high  n | ^ tQ  other  parts  of  the  world.  , Qllds.  High  School  of  Broklyn  am 

comes  along.  Not  all  of  it  is  bad, I originally  German  and  Wagner  i Ethlca]  Culture  School  of  New 

mm  w-mya,!  tbA  cast!  Jl  is  oi  l0inau>  <-  Kenneth  K.  Wheeler  sang  thre  

miliar  folk-songs,  which  delighted  his 
hearers.  The  second  part  took  the  form 
of  a Mav  fSte  with  a queen  and  a king 
looking  'on  at  the  dancing  of  thirty 
members  of  the  society,  which  was  re- 
freshing in  Its  graceful  simplicity  and 
the  ken  enjoyment  of  those  taking  part. 


A Russian  Night  of  Love. 

A Russian  company  that  includes 
many  of  the  singers  who  appeared  in 
New  York  last  Spring  in  several  Rus- 
sian operas,  known  and  unknown  to 
New  York,  presented  last  evening  in 
Jolson’ 3 Fifty-ninth  Street  Theatre  a 
Russian  comic  opera  entitled  " Nutch 
Lubvy,”  or  " A Night  of  Love.”  It  is 
by  Y’alentin  Valentinov,  a Russian  who 
composed  several  operas  that  have 
never  reached  these  shores  even  by 
name. 

The  plot  of  this  one  made  no  severe 
demands  on  the  ingenuity  of  its  origi- 

■ nator.  It  is  concerned  with  the  elope-j 
: | ment  with  a young  student  of  an  heir- 
ess engaged  against  her  will  to  the  usual 
type  of  idiot  provided  for  that  purpose. 

, This  occurs  under  cover  of  some  very 
general  love  making  on  the  part  of  the 
assembled  company.  There  is  a garden 
scene,  presented  as  a burlesque  of  the 
garden  scene  in  ” Faust,”  full  of  amor- 
V ous  incidents,  from  wfhich  the  lovers 
make  their  escape  pursued  by  a purely 
comic  police  captain  who  is  promptly 
A ' bribed  in  the  Russian  manner  to  stop 
A the  chase  and  to  permit  a,  completely 

■ happy  ending. 

Mr.  Valentinor  can  hardly  be  said  to 
i . have  “ composed  ” ” A Night  of  Love  ” 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  word  : 
for  his  music  is  a potpourri  of  airs  from 
numerous  other  operas,  ” grand  and 


well  as  to  otner  pans  u.  ; Girls'  ±ngn  ocmwi  ui  ..  and  thei 

conies  M1011&.  — --  T.  : nririnallv  Gorman  and  Wagner  i Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York., 

» >«»*'  ,V>  r'T,  r 

but*  little  less  fortissimo  would  help  rn^Die  Watchman’s  ““““  a''“nd  t0°k  f°rm 

alThfe  music  is  pleasing  enough  and  song.  is  sung  in  old  German, 
well  played.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the'  There  was  an  audience  of  good  size 
orchestra  is  the  best  feature  of  the  at  lagt  cvening’s  concert.  The  hs- 

performance.  Familiar  tunes  slide , teners  probabiy  enjoyed  the  elaborate 
. ...  iV'1”  a+trac-  , deltog  of  Mr.  Jost  and  his  com- 


pm  TUI  — , , 

Into  each  other  smoothly  and  attrac- 
tively and  sound  so  well  at  times 
: that  whatever  crudities  there  may  be 
--  the  acting  and  singing  are  for- 


7 


^ 

gotten.  There  are  incidental  dances, 
too  well  up  to  the  Russian  standard. 

A.  large  audience  applauded  every 
number,  and  there  were  sufficient  en- 
cores to  keep  things  going  until  near- 
ly midnight.  The  current  offering  will 
continue  all  this  week,  and  the  com- 
pany plans  to  give  a number  of  other 
operas,  Russian,  Italian,  French ^ 


By  Henry  T.  Find 


Organ  Festival  at  Wanamakers 

The  National  Association  of  Organ- 

s?1. 

& 2KI 

j musi.  ians  w-  , pr  Alexander 

| addresses  we«  made  by  Amer- 

Isrs^fcS^iglr.-  ““*=•  *"a 


panions.  It  must  have  seemed  good 
to  some  of  them  to  hear  the  <-hl”=s 

they  used  to  hear  somewhere  near  the 
Dent  du  Midi  or  the  Vierwaldstaetter- 
see  before  they  sailed  out  over  the 
western  ocean  to  become  good  Ameri- 
cans But  the  music  heard  last  eve- 
ning bore  little  relation  to  musical 
art  as  it  is  known  to  the  tvorld  of  cul- 
mre  in  these  days.  Perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why  it  had  to  be  given  m 
music  week. 

COMPOSERS  AS  ACCOMPANISTS. 

American  Son^  by  Americans  at  koff  and  Josef  Wissow  manageff 


Mme.  Annette  Keyser  was  the  fea- 
tured artist  at  the  concert  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
There  were  also  four  assisting  abtlsta 
appearing  with  her  in  a program 
variously  composed  of  vocal,  piano, 
violin  and  cello  numbers,  and  includ- 
ing most  of  the  old  Vlctrola  favorites- 
Billed  as  ‘‘of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra,” Messrs.  Constantine  Buke- 
toff,  Jacob  Simkln,  Benjamin  Gusl- 


Thla  Concert. 

Songs  by  American  composers,  sung 
by  American  singers  wi.hthecom; 
nosers  at  the  piano,  formed  the  attrac 
tion  of  a free  concert  arranged  by  Joseph 
Regneas  in  celebration  of  music  week. 
S took  place  last  evening  at  Town 

^^riie  composers  who  assisted  in  the 
program  wePre  Winner  Watts  Clarence 
Dickinson,  Florence  Turnev-Maley,  Ar- 
thur Penn,  Oley  Speaks.  Henry  Holden 
l loss  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  Charles  Gil- 
bert Spross,  Irene  A.  Canning,  Ernest 
Ball  and  Frank  La  Forge-  The  com- 
posers in  turn  accompanied  numbers  b>  . 


capably  to  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
Mme.  Keyser’s  frequent  appearances. 

Mme.  Keyser  had  Slavic  richness 
and  power  in  her  M*3ce,  but  unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  season’s  most 
pronounced  tremolos.  The  organ  was 
not  particularly  well  managed,  and 
while  ignorance  of  Russian  prevents 
checking  up  on  the  text  of  her  Elinl.a 
and  Cliargovsky  airs,  a casual  a< 
qualntance  with  “Tosoa”  convin c< 
r>t  least  one  listener  that  the  famcuM 

■fl 


prayer  was  sung  utterly  without  at- 
tempt at  emotional  tone  coloring  or 
variety.  '‘Grief,”  a Betting  of  a 
Chopin  bit,  which  followed  immedi- 
ately, was  much  better,  boing  essen- 
tially lyric  in  quality.  It  was  rendered 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  ono  recall:- 
"This  is  really  a lovely  song!”  which 
imay,  after  all.  be  one  of  the  missions 
'of  any  singer,  regardless  of  tech- 
nique, tone  or  diction. 

I A small  house,  typloal  of  a sunny 
Sunday  afternoon,  apparently  liked 
the  specimens  of  Massenet,  Tartlni, 
Bruch  and  Gounod  apportioned  out 
to  them.  A.  C. 


| Annette  Keyser  In  Operatic  Airs. 

A nnrttc  Keyser  sane:  soprano  operatic 
airs  and  shorter  pieces  for  a small  au- 
dience in  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. One  group  Included  selections 
from  Tchaikovsky's  ■'  Pique  Dame," 
Glinka's  " A Life  for  the  Tsar  " and 
Chopins  "Grief"  hi  Russian,  arid 
i \;SSlid  artP,.^Lrom  Puccini's  " Tosca  " 
In  Italian.  W hile  she  sang  many  pas- 
sages with  artistic  skill,  there  Was  an 
uncertainty  of  tone  throughout  that 
marred  the  effect.  This  slie  overcame  to 
a certain  extent  in  some  numbers,  and 
her  singing  of  the  higher  notes  of  Tosca's 
prayer  was  excellent.  Later  in  the  pro'- 
gram  Lonstantln  Baketoff.  baritone,  re- 
placed A ladimlr  Doubtnsky.  who  had' 
been  announced  to  join  her  In  a.  duct 
from  ' Thais.”  There  were  several  1n- 
strumental  numbers  by  Jacob  Siinkin 
violinist,  and  Benjamin  Gusikof.  'cellist, 
of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra.  Josef 
W issow  played  the  accompaniments. 

“Rigoletto” 

At  the  Lexington  Theatre  Saturday 
evening  a special  i erformance  oPTor. 
di  s “Rigoletto"  was  given,  under  the 
b&ton  of  Emilio  Rotas,  an  Italian 
teacher  of  singing.  This  performance 
was  solely  to  introduce  a Sicilian  tenor 
who  made  many  friends  and  some  rep- 
utation as  a ballad  smger  with  the 
Italian  army  in  the  great  war.  After 
the  war  he  took  a church  position  at 
his  old  home  in  Syracuse,  and  his 
friends  decided  to  give  him  a boost 
Into  grand  opera,  and  this  was  quite 
successfully  accomplished  on  Satur- 
day evening.  h i a , 5 f J 

The  supporting  company  was  headed 
by  Joseph  Royer  as  Rigoletto  and  Cen- 
sueia  Escobar  as  G-ilda.  Botn  are  to 
be  commended  for  fine  singing,  hut 
histrionically  they  left  a good  deal  to 
be  desired  The  Sparafucile  of  A.  Val- 
enti was  good,  as  nis  voice  is  big  and 
sonorous,  with  a fine  musical  quality. 
The  smaller  parts  were  all  capably 
nlied  by  experienced  singers,  and  the 
small,  chorus,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  easily  recognizable  as  being  from 
the  Metropolitan,  sang  with  gteat 
spirit  and  much  volume  of  tone.  The 
orctw'-tra  also  betrayed  a Metropolitan 
opera  House  origin,  in  Its  playing  un- 
der Mr.  Roxas's  direction. 

The  tenor,  Giovanni  Gurrieri, 
for  whom  it  was  all  arranged,  was 
vociferously  received  by  a very  large 
audience,  which  seemed  to  be  a huge 
family  of  friends.  Mr.  Gurrieri,  as  the 
Duke,  revealed  a voire  of-  fairly  good 
quality  and  range;  not  a robust  voice 
by  any  means,  but  one  true  to  pitch 
and  vibrant  and  ringing  in  his  higher 
register.  Uncertainly  won  much  en- 
thusiastic applause Troni  the  audience 
C.  H.  D.  : 


I " Libera  mo  " from  a requiem  mass 
which  the  club  is  called  upon  to  sing 
at  the  funerals  of  deceased  members  of 
j the  force.  Those  numbers  ‘showed  the 
versatility  of  the  1’otlre  Department 
and  the  confidence  with  which  It  may 
be  relied  upon  to  meet  all  emergencies; 
and  they  told  of  zeal  and  persevering 
praotlce  under  Intelligent  direction 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sufford  both  gave  pleas- 
ure In  music  of  a wide  variety.  Mrs. 
Safford  also  showed  volatility  In  hor 
'cello  playing,  excellent  in  style,  and 
her  singing,  the  latter  being  devoted  to 
songs  by  Handel,  Dowling  and  Alvarez. 
Mr.  Salford's  baritone  voice  was  heard 
in  songs  by  Franck,  Wolf.  Mendelssohn 
and  Brogt.  There  was  much  apprecia- 
tion manifested  for  both  the  concert 
givers. 
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William  Ryder,  Choir  Singer, 
Has  Large  Late  Season 
Audience.. 
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Church  Choir’s  Concert  Applauded. 

The  choir  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia  entertained  an 
audience  of  good  size  with  a program 
of  music,  sacred  and  otherwise,  in 
Aeolian  Hall  last;  evening.  N.  Lindsay 
Norden  conducted  the  signing  of  the 
group  he  had  trained.  He  has  com- 
bined good  voices  into  an  organization 
capable  of  responding  to  all  of  his 
manual  instructions  for  shading  and 
delicacy  or  power  of  tone.  Ruth  Gibb, 
soprano;  Maybelle  B.  Marston,  con- 
tralto; Charles  Berkheiser,  bass,  and 
Charles  Stahl,  tenor,  members  of  the 
choir,  all  had  thdlr  turn  at  singing 
alone,  and  they  goye  creditable  inter- 
pretations of  their  selections.  The 
audience  expressed  its  enjoyment  of  the 
program  with  hearty  applause. 
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GIVE  FAREWELL  CONCERT. 

Wr.  and  Mrs.  Safford  Are  Assisted 
by  Police  Glee  Club. 

Chartes  L.  Safford,  long  well  known 
n various  walks  of  New  York's  musical 
life  is  about  to  transfer  his  activities  to 
W.liiamstown,  Mass.,  where  he  is  to  be 
...  professor  of  music  in  Williams  College 
ri  ?6rfa"d  b'3  wif0'  Mrs-  Laura  Tappen 
°w,  -cellist  and  contraJto  singer, 
rave  a farewell  concert  in  Aeolian  Hall 
a«LevCning'  in  whi!'h  Ihev  had  the 

rh chMCre  u ' olif  Glee  Club-  of 

•here  "Jr-nSafford  has  been  the  director. 

umheeo  a-P  audience  of  considerable 
stanerl  tnan,U  frknd'->'  disposition  that 
staned  to  a comprehensive  program  of 
>ale  chords,  'cello  solos  and  baritone 

PoNce  Glee  Club,  of  about 
™®n>ber!».  sang  choruses  by 
agner,  Beethoven.  Engelberg,  Grieg 
nd  Pietro  Ton-  -he  i-ict  .befog  tl.f 

Hr 


By  W.  J.  hfYdkbson. 

William  Ryder,  barytone,  gave  a! 
song  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  j 
the  National  Theater.  Mr.  Ryder  is  a 
choir  singer  from  Boston,  lie  had 
not  been  heard  before  yesterday  in 
recital  and  ho  made  a pleasing  im- 
pression. He  had  prepared  jl  good 
program,  in,  which  there  was  a va- 
riety of  styles  and  moods.  Of  course 
the  fli  st  group  consisted  of  the  cus- 
tomary old  airs,  beginning  with  Han- 
del's "Where'er  You  ’Walk"  and  end- 
ing with  the  invocation  from  Peri's 
“Orfeo." 

The  second  group  consisted  of  Bo- 
hemian folk  songs  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vincent  Pisek,  an  Interesting 
group  indeed  and  quite  out  of  the  rut 
of  conventionality.  The  other  two 
groups  ranged  from  Duparo  ancl  John 
Alden  Carpenter  to  Griffes  and  Tom 
Dobson.  Mr.  Ryder  had  a largfe  audi- 
ence. which  is  a fact  worth  mention- 
ing at  tills  late  period  in  a waning 
season. 

This  barytone  disclosed  some  good  | 
qualities  and  proved  his  right  to  in- 
vite public  consideration.  His  voice  ! 
is  not  one  of  great  volume  or  rich- 
ness, but  it  is  agreeable  to  the  hearer  j 
when  the  nasal  resonance  is  not  forced, 
as  it  was  at  times.  Mr.  Ryder  com- 
mands a smooth  and  fluent  legato, 
which  enables  him  to  sing  with  finish 
the  melodious  phrases,  of  such  songs 
as  that  of  Handel  on  yesterday’s  pro- 
gram. 

His  acquaintance  with  style  was 
we, 11  displayed  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  content  of  songs  was  marked.  To 
these  assets  he  added  , an  admirable 
[diction  which  made,  his  treatment  of 
text  a pleasure  to  his  hearers.  His 
(accompaniments  were  commcndabiy 
played  by  Edward  Hart. 
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3 Vocalists  Feature 

Concert  Society  Bill 

Mi89  Popkin,  Soprano;  Ardiz- 
zone,  Tenor,  and  Patti  Le  Vinne 
Are  Introduced  in  Afternoon 

I A b e ^ew  York  Concert  Society, 

I ^blcb  bC°^ht  out  five  young  artists 
two  weeks  ago,  was  content  with  three 
[yesterday  afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall 
These  were  singers,  with  one  or  two 
characteristics  common  to  all  three 
voices,  such  as  a plentiful  volume  of 
3°u,nd-  but  . coupled  with  metallic, 
rather  piercing  high  notes.  Filippo 

w[tdh7ZT°tnr  ten°r’  °.pened  the  P^gram  ! 
TrimJeh  ,nbmbers  by  Car>ssimi, 
,!mfrch!  ,.and  Mascagni,  followed  by 
M Appari,  from  “Martha.”  Aside 
from  the  characteristics  already  men- 
tioned Mr.  Ardizzone's  siting  wm 
marked  by  constant  gesturing  of  the 
hands,  to  what  seemed  an  excessive 
degree.  He  closed  the  program  with 
an  ana  from  “Andrea  Chenier.” 

I Fran;:es  Popkin,  soprano,  singing 
numbers  by  Scarlatti  and  Giordanf 
j ibich,  MacDowell  and  others,  had  a 
air  quantity  of  tone  in  softer  pas- 
ges,  but  high  notes  and  vocal  cli- 
maxes came  out  suddenlv,  almost  ex 
Plosn-ely,  with  the  metallic  timbre 
„ blCb  ®eery>ed  to  dominate  the  pro- 
fi ra™'  Patti  Le  Yinne,  who  opened  dra- 
matically with  Handel's  “Sommi  Dei  ’’ 
as  arranged  by  Bibb,  and  “Voi  le 
k,3  *rom  “Cavalleria  Rusticana  ” 

full  useemofStitP°'We^Ul  V°iCe  and  mad’e 
L„‘,use  Ifc  ln  these  numbers,  but 
harsh  and  penetrating  high  notes  were 
noticeable.  Rhea  Silberfa’s 

°Lh<lr  nun,bers  followed,  while 
Ruth  Cole  and  Marion  Fiestal  were 
the  accompanists. 
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Hans  JVIerx  Gives  Recital 
72  Of  Wagnerian  Excerpts 

Singer  Also  Interprets  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Dvorak  and  Wolf 
at  Rumford  Hall 

7"  'Singers,  it  seems,  form  the  rear 
, guard  of  the  vanishing  music  season 
and  lust  night  brought  a song  recital 
^ at  Rumford  Hall.  Hans  Morx,  bary- 
' tone,  was  the  singer,  and  his  program 
entirely  German  three  Wagner  num- 
•bers,  from  "Tannhauser,”  ‘‘Lohengrin’’ 
ant!  "Rhcingold';  songs  from  Schu- 
bert’s “Schone  Mullerin”  and  “Winter- 
rtiiso”  cycles,  his  “Doppelgangcr,” 
Schumann,  Dvorak  and  a final  group  by 
Hugo  Wolf. 

Mr.  Merx’s  singing,  with  an  intensely 
aerious  manner,  had  Its  commendable 
qualities.  His  voice  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  depth  for  the  Wagner  ex- 
cerpts, und  a tone  that  was  usually 
smooth.  But  its  production  seemed 
uneven;  Mr.  Merx’s  song  was  sub- 
merged at  times  under  the  spirited  ac- 
companiment of  Edward  Rechlin,  and 
then,  at  others,  came  out  in  vociferous 
outburst,  especially  in  King  Henry’s 
Summons  from  "Lohengrin.”  There 
Was  some  "scooping”  and  one  depart- 
lire  from  tune.  The  lieder  were  sung 
With  varying  results.  Mr.  Merx  gave 
a certain  effect  of  swallowing  his  notes, 
with  a rather  restricted  tone,  in  the 
four  “Schone  Mullerin”  songs,  but 
sang  more  freely  in  the  next  group. 
He  was  cordially  greeted  by  a good- 
TTzed  audience. 
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‘Cavalleria’  and  ‘Pagliacci’  Is 
Sung-  at  Lexington  With- 
out Mr.  Artino. 


By  XV.  ,J.  HENDERSON. 

“Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “Pagli- 
acci,” those  ancient  operatic  dogs  of 
war,  were  dragged  from  their  lairs 
and  made  to  bark  once  more  on  the 
stage  of  the  Lexington  Theater  last 
evening.  A small  and  eager  assembly 
gathered  in  the  auditorium  and  ob- 
served the  proceedings  with  varying 
degrees  of  interest.  It  transpired  that 
a gentleman  called  Salvatore  Artino, 
tenor  by  profession,  had  long  cher- 
ished an  honorable  ambition  to  occupy 
; the  arena  with  the  clarion  tones  of 
his  Turiddu,  and  that  it  was  chiefly 
to  permit  the  gentle  exercise  of  his 
j art  that  the  performance  was  given. 

But  before  the  orchestra  sounded 
the  first  notes  of  the  familiar  prelude 
Giovanni  Belucci  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  appeared  before  the  cur- 
tain and  conveyed  to  the  audience  the 
sad  intelligence  that  Mr.  Artino  was 
profoundly  indisposed  and  would  be 
unable  to  sing.  His  place  would  be 
taken  by  Ruggiero  Baldrich,  an  Ar- 
gentine singer.  But  of  the  original 
cast  Miss  Gladys  Axman.  soprano,  of 
the  Metropolitan  remained  to  voice  the 
woes  of  Santuzza  and  Alfredo  Gandolfl 
the  rage  of  Alfio,  and  Miss  Flora  Cin- 
golani,  also  Metropolitan,  the  seduc- 
tions of  '.Lola.  All  of  these  labored 
valiantly  in  the  glorious  cause  of  art 
and  Mascagni's  music  was  delivered 
in  sundry  styles  and  keys.  Miss  Ax- 
man was  very  energetic  as  Santuzza 
and  she  seemed  to  have  many  ad- 
mirers on  this  mundane  globe. 

The  unfavored  sections  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan company  were  again  repre- 
sented in  the  cast  of  “Piagliacci,”  in 
which  Miss  Grace  Anthony  was  the 
Ncdda  and  Grieg  Evans  the  Tonio. 
There  was  also  Mr.  Palrinieri  in  his 
memorable  impersonation  of  Beppc. 
There  was  also  Giuseppe  Mauro  as 
Canio. 

The  “comedia”  was  "fifta”  in  good 
order.  It  was  an  evening  of  apparent 
satisfaction  to  those  concerned  in  the 
performances  which  reminded  one  of 
a famous  remark  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
first  man  in  a certain  village  than  the 
second  man  in  Rome. 

It  remains  only  to  record  that  Mm- 
tro  Anthonio  dell’Orefico,  also  of  the 
Metropolitan,  conducted;  that  Ric- 
cardo  Nicosia,  another  moeestro,  was 
'director  of  choirs,”  and  that  Luigi 
Raybaut  was  stage  director.  Perhaps 
some  other  opportunity  will  be  found 
to  give  a hearing  to  Mr.  Antonio,  not 
of  the  Metropolitan. 

•'/  ')  ^ 

philharmonic  and 
City  Symphony  in 
! Mu&i&al  Alliance 


yesterday  by 
Irman  of  the 
Philharmonic 


I decided  to  join  forces  under  a plan 1 
wherdby  the  latter  organization  ln  co- 
operation with  and  under  the  direction 
of  tho  Philharmonic  will  develop  the 
campaign  for.  reaching  a.  greatly  en- 
larged public  which  tho  City  Symphony 
started  last  seaaon. 

Among  officers  and  underwriters  of 
I the  City  Symphony  who  sponsor  this 
amalgamation  and  who  will  ln  the  fu- 
ture be  affiliated  with  the  Philhar- 
monic age  Oen.  and  Mrs.  T.  Coleman  du 
Pont.  Bartlett  Arkell.  Sir.  and  Mrs. 
Man  ton  B.  Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
L.  Clarke,  Oen.  and  Mrs.  Louts  W. 
ctotesbury,  Mrs.  Louise  Ryals  de 
I Cravioto  and  many  others. 

The  main  channel  for  the  eontlnua- 
I tion  of  the  City  Symphony’s  program  of 
reaching  a new  and  larger  .public  will 
be  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  series 
of  Philharmonic  concerts  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  Tuesday  evenings.  De- 
tails for  the  practical  working  out  of 
Die  plans  are  being  arranged  by  th3  j 
Philharmonic  management  and  an  aux- 
iliary committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Astor,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  New- 
betd  Le  Roy  Edgar  and  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Guggenhelmer,  vice-chairmen. 

Citizens’  Committee  of  700. 

The  City  Symphony  bilngs  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic a citizens’  committee  with  a 
paid  membership  of  more  than  700.  Mrs. 
de  Cravioto.  who  was  largely  respons- 
ible for  the  founding  of  the  City  Sym- 
phony and  for  its  civic  Ideals,  will  act 
as  chairman  of  the  citizens'  committee. 

In  a recent  statement  the  purpose  of 
the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  was  out- 
lined by  Mrs.,  du  Pont  as  follows: 

“It  wae  with  the  idea  of  giving  con-  ( 
certs  of  the  highest  type  for  a nominal 
admission  fee  to  the  public,  which  is 
hungry  for  music  yet  for  financial 
reasons  unable  to  satisfy  Its  cravings 
lor  the  better  things  in  life,  that  the  I 
1 City  Symphony  Orchestra  was  formed. 

“In  1920  Mr.  du  Pont  and  myself  he-  I 
came  interested  in  a aeries  ’ of  free 
concerts  in  Cooper  Union,  which  were 
brought  to  our  attention  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Ryals  de  Cravioto,  who  had  been  active  I 
on  behalf  of  the  stadium  concerts,  and  ' 
wished  to  continue  the  same  type  of 
music  during  the  winter  season  for  tho 
benefit  of  a new  class  of  music  lovers. 

' J*1  continuation  of  these  concerts  it 
v.-fUj  originally  tho  intention  of  the  City 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  play  in  the 
Great.  Hail  of  Cooper  Union,  but  later  it 
seemed  wise  to  spread  the  message  ot 
U10  new  organization  over  a wider 
territory,  so  concerts  were  held  not  only'  ' 
in  Cooper  Union  and  in  the  central  sec- 
tions of  the  city  at  the  Century  Theater 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  Town  Hat’  • * 
tind  Carnegio  Hall,  but  the  orchestra 
went  into  new  localities.  Among  these  j 
were  Flushing,  Ea^t  Orange,  Now  G 
Rochelle,  New  Brunswick,  the  Educa-  j 
t:onal  Alliance  and  tho  Comra.-rcDl 
High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Personnel  Not  Affected. 

I “The  werk  done  by  the  City  Sym- 
j Phony  has  received  widespread  and  gen- 
erous cooperation  from  various  depart- 
ment? of  tho  Board  of  Education  and 
| from  a very  large  number  of  civic  ibstl- 
tutions,  including  Teachers’  College 
Barnard  College,  hospitals  and  churchc?,’ 

^ A ' Y.  M.  C.  A..  Knights  of 
C olumbus,  American  Red  Cross.  Labor 
Temple,  music  teachers,  convents  pub- 
lic libraries,  united  nrf«hbor!iood  houses 
Association' for  the  Blind.  Vacation  lAs- 
sociu lion,  soldiers’  dugouta  and  many 
others.”  # 

‘ The  Philharmonic,”  said  Mr.  Mackav 
'through  its  recent  affiliation  with  the 
American  Orchestral  Society,  or  which 
Mi'?.  E.  Henry  Harriman  is  president 
ami  now  by  reason  of  its  new  associa-  j 
Ron  with  tlie  City  Symphony,  enters  into  i 
1 further  period  of  achievement  and’  ' 
constructive  development  in  tho  musical  i 
life  of  the  city.” 

It  is  made  clear  that  the  plan  will  not 
affect  the  personnel  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  William  Mengolberg.  Willem 

, aiLH°.79Straten  and  Henry  Hadley  will  .v 
divide  tlie  conductorship,  n»  prev'ouslv 
announced,  and  Arthur  Judson  will  be  -J 
,11  full  managerial  charge,  with  bead- 
qunrtcrs  at  the  Fisk  Building,  250  West 
f ifty-seventh  street.  ' 

ADOLPH  BLEICHER  SINGS. 

Adolph  Bleicher.  baritone,  and  LeotT 
Ziporkin.  a player  of  the  bass  viol,  gave 
!a  recital  in  the  Town  Hall  last  evening. 

Mr.  Bleicher  sang  in  German  apdi 
Italian,  his  songs  ranging  from  Schubert  j 
and  Handel  to  Meyer-Heltnund.  He  sang 
with  skillful  control  of  the  wide  rangel 
of  notes  at  his  disposal,  but  with  a lack- 
er individuality  and  with  tonal  shading 
which  was  more  mechanical  than  bril- 
liant. I11  a concerto  of  his  own  com- 
position Mr.  Zirporkin  produced  much 
the  same  results  on  the  bass  viol  as  1 
might  be  gotten  from  a 'cello,  with 
added  richness  of  tone  of  the  larger  in- 
si  rument  and  a considerably  augmented 
number  of  lower  notes.  The  acompani- 
ments  of  Leo  Russotto  were  excellent. 
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' thony:  ‘Sriii'T^T  wPTSa 
cii?  officially  hailing'  from  the  ‘•Royal 
Opera”  of  Naples,  disclosed  themr-rives 
in  Town  Hall.  In  any  moment  others 
may  appear.  Mean w hie  those  who 
prefer  to  take  their  operas  in  tab- 
ioid  form  can  hear  the  gems  of  various 
■works  swiftly  reeled  off  at  the  Capitol 
Theater,  and  generally  well  sung 


Elman  Farewell 


F'  By  A\  . ,J.  HENDERSON. 

..  Whether  Mischa  Elman  had  in  mind 
h a brilliant  conclusion,  to  a notewoichy 
jpseason  of  music  or  not  cannot  be  told.  ( 
f But  it  was  his  lot  to  finish  the  series 
* of  important  artists’  concerts  yestei- 
day  afternoon  when  he  played  before 
a numerous  audience  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  was  not  a recital,  though 
\tTat  hard  pressed  word  is  now  com- 
pelled to  do  duty  in  strange  manners. 
It  was  a concert  in  which  Mr.  Elman 
P,  performed  three  violin  concertos  to 
j the  accompaniment  of  an  orchestra 
j conducted  by  his  teacher,  Leopold 
j Auer. 

It  was  evident  that  the  audience 
j had  a deep  affection  for  the  veteran 
j master  of  the  violinist’s  art,  loi  the 
j applause  which  greeted  him  was  long 


certs,  and  Arthur' 

prize  winners  are: 

Max  Kidder  of  Monmouth,  111.,  "Two 
Interludes,"  (a)  "Before  Parting  " (b) 
"Rondel." 

Nino  Marcelli  of  San  Diego,  Cal., 
"Suite  Aracana." 

The  three  other  composers  who  win 
performance  at  the  Stadium  are: 


" — . . mo  otauiuiu  arc; 

ueuLei,  dll'.*  &-“■ - - - I Nathan  Noviclc  of  Brooklyn,  "Russian 

Like  all  performances,  given  at  the  gketches."  a 

Lexington,  Mr.  Bagarozy’s  last  eye-  “ • • 

ring  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  undue 
haste.  It  began  when  the  audience 
had  arrived'.  It  finished  when  the 


, continued.  If  it  had  been  a political 
! meeting  and  he  a candidate,  watches 
j would  have  measured  the  period  of 
j the  demonstration  and  proved  that  the 
i master  was  more  popular  than  the 
! pupil.  But  the  latter  received  his  full 
I share  after  each  of  the  concertos. 

The  works  selected  for  Mr.  Elman’s 
| farewell  before  his  departure  for  a 
I summer  in  Europe  were  the  Vivaldi 
! concerto  in  G minor,  arranged  hv 
Xachez,  Beethoven’s  concerto  and 
Tschaikowsky’s.  It  was  a program 
planned  to  exhibit  the  technical  le- 
sources  of  the  player  and  also  his 
command  of  three  very  distinct  styles. 
Mr.  Elman  played  on  his  fine  Stradi- 
verius  instrument,  which  responded 
especially  well  to  the  touch  of  his 
bow  in  the  classic  composition  of 
Vivaldi.  But  the  old  masters  well 
knew  how  to  make  the  violin  sound. 

Mr.  Elman's  performance  of  the 
Vivaldi  work  had  admirable  qualities. 
In  addition  to  the  tone  there  was  re- 
pose of  delivery,  a restful  and  elegant 
manner  not  always  associated  with 
the  playing  of  this  artist  of  tense, 
eager  temperament.  There  wras  less 
to  admire  in  the  playing  of  the 
Beethoven  concerto,  in  which  tno 
violinist  seemed  to  lose  a considerable 
degree  of  the  dignity  of  thought  and 
o'  the  depth  of  tone  displayed  in  the 
Vivaldi  music. 

■ The  cadenzas  used  in  the  Beethoven 
composition  were  prepared  by  Mr.  El- 
man himself.  The  privilege  of  making 
one’s  own  cadenzas  cannot  be  denied 
to  any  musician.  Beethoven  leftl 
places  for  them.  However,  there  are 
few  who  can  adequately  fill  those 
places. 

The  cadenza  is  of  course  designed 
to  admit  an  exhibition  of  the  soloist’s 
technical  skill,  but  it  demands  equally 
masterly  musicianship  and  fastidious 
taste.  To  write  cadenzas  allowing 
contemporaneous  violin  technic  full 
scope  and  yet  not  make  musical  ex- 
cursions quite  out  of  keeping  writh  the 
subject  matter  and  style  of  the  con- 
certo i3  a formidable  task.  It  has 
been  better  done  by  Mr.  Elman’s 
teacher  than  by  himself.  However, 
of  the  oppressive  atmosphere 


jocund  one  had  made  an  end  of  her- 
self. The!  audience  being  largely 
Italian,  enjoyed  the  representation 
greatly  if  its  applause  was  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence.  , 

The  cast  included  several  old  ac- 
«uainta,nces  of  loca.1  opera  goers. 
Mme.  Maria  Luisa  Escobar  as  the 
Glconda,  Manuel  Salazar  as  Bnso 
Grimaldi,  Joseph  Royer  as  Barnaba 
and  Pietro  di  Biasi  as  A.lvisn  dis- 
charged their  duties  with  the  zeal 
which  has  long  characterized  their  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  vocal  art.  Others  I 
heard  were  Miss  Dorothea  Pfizer  as 
Laura/  Adorno,  and  Mine.  Anita  | 
Klinova  as  La  Creca.  Maestro  Cesaro 
Sodero  was  the  conductor  and  Signor 
Luigi  Raibout  the  stage  manager,  j 
The  other  performances  announced 
»re  ‘‘La  Forza  del  Destino,”  Wednes- 
day evening;  “Aida,”  Saturday  eve- 
ning, and  “Othello”  Sunday  evening. 


Aloise  Reiser  of  Brooklyn 
From  the  Opera  Gobi.” 
Wallingford  Reigger  of  New 
lity.  "American  Polonaise.” 


Prelude  | 
York 


SEVEN  symphonic  programs  for  the 
close  of  July  and  the  first  days  of 
August  will  complete  some  four  and 
a half  weeks  of  the  Philharmonic’s  open- 
air  concerts  at  the  Stadium.  Attends 
ance  has  been  large  and  a longer  series 
than  the  six  weeks  originally  proposed 
is  now  possible. 

Conductor  Van  Hoogstraten  again 
combines  the  highest  classics  with  some 
novelties  of  local  and  timely  Interest 
this  week,  as  follows: 

TONIGHT. 


Symphony  in  C ■••••••  ■ ■ 

Causaslan  Sketches  Ippolltoff-I' anoff 

Overture  1812  " Tchaikovsky 


lo. 


MONDAY— ALL-TCHAIKOVSKY. 
Symphony  No.  4,  F minor,  Op.^  36. 

Francesca  da  Rimini,"  Op.  32. 

Andante  Cantabile,  Op.  11. 

Marche  Slav,  Op.  31. 

TUESDAY. 

Soloist,  Helena  Marsh,  contralto. 

••  Roman  Carnival,”  overture Berlioz 

Aria,  ” Samson  fct  Dalila  " Salnt-Saens 

Symphonic  Poem.  " The  Moldau  "..Smetana 
Aria;  “ La  Gloconda  ” Ponchielli 


ture,”  Gilbert's  ’"’Comedy  Ove.  — - — 
Negro  Airs,”  Rubin  Goldmark's  ' Sam- 
son," part  of  MacDowell's  " Indian 
Suite."  Following  these  were  five  cho- 
sen from  many  submitted  manuscripts, 
tn  their  order  as  played,  they  were 
Wallingford  Rlegger’s  " American  Polo- 
naise." Max  Kidder's  “ Two  Interludes.^ 
Alois  Reiser's  prelude  to  “ Gobi, 
Nathan  Novlck’s  “ Four  Russian 
Sketches  ” and  Nino  Marcelli's  “ Suite 
Araucana.”  Three  more  local  works 
were  Kornauth's  “ Elegy,"  Labate  3 
" ViUanella  ” and  Langley’s  “ Imrnor- 
tals."  . 

Symphonies  in  the  Summer  s list  have 
been  those  of  Beethoven,  Numbers  3,  5, 

7 and  8;  the  last  three  of  Tschaikovsky 
and  first  three  of  Brahms,  Dvorak  s 
" New  World,"  Carl  Goldmark's  “ Rus- 
tic Wedding,”  Mozart's  "Jupiter,' 
Franck’s  D minor,  Schumann  s 
“ Spring  ’’  symphony.  Schubert's  in  C, 
also  his  " Unfinished  " and  Mendels- 
sohn's "Scotch.'  The  "New  World, 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  and  all  of  Tschaikov- 
sky’s  three  occur  twice.  There  are  also 
Beethoven's  "Emperor"  concerto  .or 

piano  and  the  violin  concertos  of 
Tschaikovsky  and  Mendelssohn,  as  well 
as  the  horn  concerto  of  Strauss. 

Wagner  leads  all  composers  with 
thirtv-six  performances  of  excerpts  from 
his  works.  Next  come  Tschaikovsky, 

twenty-five;  Richard  Strauss,  twelve; 
Liszt  and  Johann  Strauss,  eleven; 

Beethoven.  nine;  Mendelssohn,  six; 

Brahms.  Weber,  Berlioz  and  Dvorak, 
five;  Mozart,  four;  Bach,  Handel,  Chab- 
rier  Grieg,  Smetana.  Ippolotov-Ivanov, 
Salnt-Saens,  Sibelius,  Rimsky-Korsakov 
and  Carl  Goldmark,  three ; Humper- 
dinck. Bizet,  Schumann,  Massenet, 
Schubert  and  Dukas,  two.  Once  each 
occur  Glinka,  Franck,  Bossi,  Bemberg. 
Glazunov,  Charpentier,  Boccherini,  Pon- 
chielli,  Debussy,  Rossini.  HalSvy.  Gou- 
nod, Gluck  and  Verdi.  Haydn,  Ravel, 
Servais,  Saminsky,  Rubinstein,  Chopin. 

Conductor  Van  Hoogstraten's  final 
programs  at  the  Stadium,  already  in- 
eluded  in  the  season’s  summary  above, 
are  as  follows : 


MARGARET  SEVERN 


Margaret  Severn,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted a year's  tour  in  vaudeville,  show- 
ing the  people  in  the  outlands  what  a 
Benda  mask  is,  gave  a dance  recital  last 
night  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  in  which 
she  chose  the  best  of  her  large  reper- 
toire and  used  them  to  good  advantage 
by  reiving  in  some  musie. 

’ Miss  Severn  won  her  audience  from 
the  first.  Her  interpretive  work  gave 
play  to  a large  variety  of  figures_  and 


■■  Till  Eulenspiegel  

•'  Finlandia  ” Sibelius 

WEDNESDAY. 

Overture,  " Koenlgsktnder  ’’  . .Humperdinck 

■'  Liehestraum  ” ■■■•■■. ' _s,„, 

Italian  Caprice  Tcharwnrab 

Slavic  Dances  1 / 

Suite,  " L'Arlesienne,  No.  1 Blzel 

THURSDAY. 

Overture.  " Phedre  ” ^n^ussv' 

"Fetes,”  from  "Nocturnes  ...... .Debussy 

Two  interludes,  ” Before  Parting  ana 

" Rondel  ” A . .flfce Max  bidder 

(Prize  winner  In  American  score  competition) 

Symphony  No.  Beethoven 

FRIDAY. 


AT  THE  BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


piu.v  ID  a I »»:»e  "»  Soloist:  Bela  Loblov.  violin, 

enabled  the  dancer  to  place  the  emphasis  i overture,  ••  Rlenzl  ’’  Wagner 

xi-  - : j aw  f linn  1- Vi  rx  onfnnl  finneoptn 


Programmes  Planned  for  Mrs.  Coolidge  s 
Sixth  Series  of  Concerts  of  Chamber 
Music  — The  New  Festival  Quartet  of 
South  Mountain— First  Performances  of 
Work  by  Goossens  and  Rebecca  Clarke — 
Malapiero  Once  More  / - J 


on  the  idea  rather  than  the  actual  steps, 
difficult  as  they  were  in  themselves.  The, 
Benda  mask  numbers,  ns  always,  gave 
the  most  pleasure,  especially  that  of  thej 
silly  girl,  whose  aimless  prancing  was! 
the  cause' of  much  honest  laughter. 

The  assisting  artists  were  Anne  De- 
Milita.  harpist:  Michel  Berkovitch,  pian- 
ist; Vladimir  Heifetz,  violinist:  Frances 
Hartsook.  Virginia  Whitehead,  Kath- 
erine Peters  and  Kate  Cloud. 


( tvwC 


-L  3 


Concerto  for  violin.  Op.  64..  1 1 •' . Mendelssohn 
^iu^IL^>-  NoV  3 .Beeihoven 
SATURDAY.  >■  £ 

Overture,  "William  Tell  ..Rossini 

" Unfinished  ” symphony  ........ /.Schubert 

Prelude  to  an  opera,  Gobi  

(Ono  of  five  American  scores  chosen  In 
competition.) 

•'  Valse  Trlste,”  Op.  44.... . Warner 

P.acchanale.  **  Tannhauser  'vapner 

Prelude,  " Meisterslnger  Wagner 


Hatayeva’s  Song  Recital 
Moussorgsky  and  child  life  were  to 
the  fore  at  the  first,  appearance  in 


Ninth  Week  of  Goldman  Band. 

The  ninth  week  of  the  Goldman 
Band’s  free  concerts  On  the  Mall  in 
Central  Park  brings  the  usual  five  con- 
certs, coupled  with  the  announcement 
by  the  Citizens’,  Committee  of,  ” new 


the  fore  at  me  moi, 

this  city  of  Mme.  EupVialie  Hatayevn, 


JNDAY,-^  AUGUST 


a Russian  soprano,  at  the  Town  Hallj 
last  night.  In  her  native  country 
Mme.  Hatayeva  is  among  the  most] 
noted  of  Moussorgsky  interpreters.' 
The  qualities  which  have  gained  her 
that  place  were  revealed  last  night 
ip  a voice  of  agreeable  quality,  most 
effective  in  its  lower  ranges,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a gift  for  dramatic  ex- 
position peculiarly  suited  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  programme.  This  was 
half  Moussorgsky  and  half  out  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Yiddish,  but  pre- 
dominantly devoted  to  childhood's 
chronicle  through  the  entire  range  of 


CONVERSE  MUSIC  FOR  FILM. 


in.  spit . 

in  the  hall  the  audience  semed  to  be 

| Sn.it™  ..  ...  violinist's  .tt.rts,  ...»  «•*>&  _ _ 

j there  was  much  enthusiasm.  en(1  0£  ,h,.  season,  aml  made  up  large- 

v .-x— , ~Z.  ' i ] ly  of  compatriots,  listened  with  evident 

. — ^ ‘ ' pleasure. 


American  Composer  Writes  Score 
for  Mackaye’s  “The  Scarecrow.” 

For  the  American  composer's  long 
sought  ” place  in  the  sun.’’  the  re-crea- 
tion of  simple  melody  and  production 
of  what  he  called  " wholesome  music, 
Frederick  S.  Converse  of  Boston  sees 
„ future  of  the  greatest  possibilities  In 
writing  original  scores  to  accompany 
moving  pictures. 

Mr.  Converse  came  from  Boston  yes- 


and  tragedy.  Ani  Torvl„„  rreelman 

dimensions  for  this  I ; | terday  to  confer  with  James  Creeln™" 


Vr- 


I 


‘LaGioconda’  Opens\  la^u  ,c\u 


By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

, Lest  New  York  should  languish 
! through  the  spring  without  Italian 
L opera,  Anthoby  Bararozy,  whose  letter 
thead  reads,  with  grand  simplicity, 

' “opera  companies  organized  and  man- 
i aged,”  leaped  into  the  “deadly,  im- 
* minent  breach”  and  opened  the  Lex- 
ington Theater  once  more  last  evening 
for  a festival  of  lyric  drama  scheduled 
It r>  occupy  four  scattered  nights.  The 
1 work  chosen  for  this  important  occa- 
| s on  was  Ponchielli’s  "La  Gloconda,” 
whose  cheerfully  named  heroine  bears 
r.o  relation  to  the  Mrs.  Gioconda  of 
{ Max  Schillings’s  closet  door  opera,  not 
long  ago  performed  on  the  stage  of  j 
I the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assemble  an 
Italian  opera  company  in  these  days  f 
■ in  Nov  York.  Only  a few  days  ago 
ria  Rustic-anna”  . and  “Pag- 
were  released  at  the  Lex 'mg- ; 
a company  headed  by  Missj 
Axman  and  Miss  Grace  An- 


American  compositions  accepted  for 
production  at  the  Stadium  Concerts 
in  New  York  include  two  interludes 
by  Max  Kidder  and  a suite,  "Aracana, 
by  Nino  Marcelli.  These  have  been 
awarded  jointly  the  prize  offered  by 
the  score  committee  of  the  concerts 
Other  American  pieces  selected  are 
Russian  sketches,  by  Nathan  Novick ; 
i prelude  from  the  opera,  "Gobi,”  by 
Aloise  Reiser,  and  an  American  polo- 
! naise,  by  AVallingford  Reigger. 


Jr  and  other  associates,  who  ar« 

to  release  on  Broadway  an  eight-reel 

Him "Puritan  Passions.”  after  , Percy 
Mnekave’s  play,  " The  Scarecrow.  That 
drama^f  New  England  witchcraft  was 
acted  a dozen  years  ago  by  I rank 
l Reicher  with  Edmund  Breese  as  the 
i Devil,  among  Its  stars.  Mr.  pony.er*® 
wrote  the  Metropolitan’s  first  American 
oDera  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,  and  a 
three-act  opera,  " Sacrifice,'  later  gi\en 

in"BI°fook  on  our  large  picture  theatres 
with  their  fine  orchestras  as  perhaps 
the  broadest,  most  educational  influence 
today  in  popular  music."  the  composer 
said  at  the  Harvard  Club,  following  a 
day's  tryout  of  his  music  and  Mackaye  s 
film  " One  theatre  spends  more  on 
music  In  a year  than  the  annual  deficit 
paid  by  rich  men  for  a symphony  or- 
; chestra.  and  , the  theatres  get  their 
! money  back.” 


BECAUSE  of  several  compositions  of 
moment  which  will  be  played  at 
Pittsfield  for  the  first  time,  and  be- 
cause of  a new  group  of  musicians,  the 
Festival  Quartet  of  South  Mountain,  winch 
will  play  there  in  concert  also  for  the  first 
time,  especial  interest  attaches  to  the  sixth 
annual  Berkshire  Festival  of  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, which  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge  ha^s  an- 
nounced for  Sept.  27,  28  and  29.  The  new 
quartet,  which , consists  of  William  Kroll. 
first  violin ; Karl  Krauter,  second  violin ; 
Edward  Kreiner,  viola;  and  Willem  Wil- 
leke,  'cello,  has  been  rehearsing  under  the  i 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Coolidge  in  preparation 
for  the  meeting.  The  London  String ! 
Quartet,  which  found  a welcome  at  the 
festival  of  1920,  will  also  have  a part  in 
the  programmes.  Its  personnel  includes 
James  Levev,  first  violin ; Thomas  Patre, 
second  violin;  H.  Waldo-Warner,  viola; 
and  C.  Warwick-Evans,  'cello. 

The  new  pieces  of  chamber  music  to  he 
offered  include  a string  quartet  by  Paul  | 
Hindsmith ; a rhapsody  by  Rebecca  Clarke,  I , 
written  for  ’cello  and  piano;  and  a sextet  ‘ 
by  Eugene  Goossens.  The  composers  of 
the  latter  two  scores  were  commissioned 
by  Mrs.  Coolidge.  There  will  also  be  per-  \ 
formed  a new  quartet  by  Francesco  Mala-  | 
piero,  the  young  Italian  composer  whose  j 
piece  won  the  Coolidge  prize  in  1920.  His  > 
present  work  is  a sequel  to  the  former,  and  I 
will  make  its  initial  appearance  at  the  fes- 
tival. The  complete  programmes  for  the 
three  days’  concerts  follow: 

SEPTEMBER  27.  4 P.  M. 

J.  S.  Bach,  Quartet,  copied  by  Carl  Schroeder 
from  the  pubications  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
of  Lelpslc.  Played  by  the  London  String 
Quartet  and  the  Festival  Quartet  of  South 
Mountain.  _ „ - 

Beethoven — Quartet  in  G major:  Opus.  18,  No.  2. 
Frank  Bridge — Sextet  in  E flat  for  two  violins, 
two  violas  and  two  ’cellos. 

SEPTEMBER  28.  11  A.  M. 

Sonata  Recital  for  Piano  and  Viola — Myra  Hess. 

- piano:  Lionel  Tertis,  viola:  assisted  by  Rath- 
arine  Coodson,  piano:  Gusfav  Langenus,  clar- 
inet; H.  Waldo  Warner.  Huso  ICortsehak.  Al- 
bert Stoessel.  Edward  Kreinqr,  Rebecca 

PROGRAMME 


Carke.  vfo.a. 


Brahms — Sonata  in  F minor,  for  piano  and  vi- 
ola: Opus,  120,  No.  1. 

z art — Trio  in  E-flat  major,  for  piano,  clar- 
- inet  and  viola. 

g J Dale — Sextet  for  violas:  introduction  and 
andante. 

Arnold  Bax — Sonata  for  piano  and  viola. 


a vale 


li 


1 Five  American  musical  compositions 
have  won  In  the  Stadium  Concerts  scoic 
composition  for  American  composers.  The 
winning  productions  will  he  played  at  the 
Stadium  Concerts  this  season,  two  win- 
ning cash  prizes.  The  other  three  are 
awarded,  equally,  the  honor  of  being 
played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  during  the  Stadium  season. 

This  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Score  Committee  of  the  Stadium  Con-  I 
certs  yesterday  in  a report  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Score  Committee,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Cowen,  to  Mrs,  Charles  S.  Guggen-  i 
heimer,  Chairman  of  the  Stadium  Con- | 


las?  /£ 


1 Z i 


rHEN  the  forty-two  nights  of  , 
the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
at  the  Stadium  come  to  a 
close  on  Wednesday  th's 
week  a Summer  series  of 
’ , vxriih  New  York  s 
[ progvams  compart ^n^.m  have  presented 


SEPTEMBER  28,  4 P.  M. 

Vocal  Chamber  Music 

Wabel  Garrison,  soprano:  Elena  Gerhardt.  mez- 
zo: George  Header,  tenor:  Reinald  Werren- 
rath.  baritone;  Conrad  van  Boe,  Elizabeth 
Coolidge.  piano. 


und 


be 

j.  With  a dozen  ®r  . ” included  are 

l classed  as  Amencam  f {uU  sym- 

twenty-three  performanc  con- 

phonies  and  four  complete^  ^ 
certos.  It  I®  Ia.‘r  c 

like  period  of  six  weeks 


PROGRAMME 

Arranged  by  Kurt  Schindler 
Schumann — Song  Cycle  “Frauen  Liebe 
Leben.”  . . 

P.  Cornelius — Three  duets  for  soprano  and  bar- 
itone. « 

Schubert — Songs  for  tenor. 

Brahms — New  Songs  of  Love:  Opus.  65:  waltzes 
for  vocal  ciuartet  and  four-hand  piano. 


certos.  It  is  fair  ro  --’— ” c'lassics 

period  of  six  weeks,  moi body.  , 
can  have  been  attempted  oy 


I anywhere,  at  any  time.  veen  ropre- 

American  ccmposeMd|M^over- 

I sented  -rink 


SEPTEMBER  29.  11  A.  M. 

New  Chamber  Music 

Myra  Hess,  piano;  Albert  Spalding.  Hugo 
Kortsohak.  Edouard  D?thler,  violin;  Lionel 
Tertis,  viola;  May  Mukle.  Emmerman  Stoe- 
^er.  cello,  and  the  Festival  Quartet  of  South 
Mountain. 


■ 


tv  too 

Paul  Hlndsmith — String  Quartet  In  F mlnorj 
Opus.  10.  (First  performance  In  America.) 

Rebecca  Clarke — -Rhapsody  for  piano  nnd  ’cello. 

Eugene  Oossons — Sextet  for  three  violins,  viola 
nnd  two  'cellos. 

SEPTEMBER  20.  4 P.  M. 

The  Festival  Quartet  of  South  Mountain,  as- 
sisted by  Katharine  Goodson,  plnno. 

PROGRAMME 

Haydn — Quartet  In  T>  major:  Opus.  20.  No.  4. 

G.  Francesco  Mallplero — "Stornell!  e Ballato"» 
for  string  quartet.  (First  performance.) 

Brahms-— Quintet  In  F minor  for  piano,  two 
violins,  viola  and  ’cello. 


•Sequel  to  ’’Rlspettl  e Strombottl.’ 


^ Bj>  SICBABD  AIOBIOM. 

; .Bpsoial  to  Thereto  York  Times. 

* WTTS  FIELD,.  Mass..  Sept.  ”9.-The 
gfl rat  cession  of  tiie  Berkshire  Chamber 
Mujslo  Festival  today',  -was  devoted  to 
(new  music.  . There  Was  a quartet  by 
Paul  Hlndcpitjh.  op.  TO.. a rhapsody  by 
Rebecca  Clajkc  for',.plaqo  and  'cello 
«nd  a phantasy  sextet  by  Eugene  Goos- 
sens  for  string  sextat.  The  last  two 
,-wero  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  for 
thla  year’s  festival  .for  there  was  no 
4-onipetltlon  for  prizes  as  there  has  been 
jn  ijther  years.  All  were  played  for  the 
finit  time  In  America,  and  Hindemith  Is 
a young  German  composer  whoso  music 
||js  practically  unknown  in  this  country. 

I ] In  bis  native  Germany  he  is  regarded 
|j  as  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  musioal 
I future. 

I His  quartet  may  have  surprised  and 
^bewildered  some  whose  teeth  were  set 
ready  for  the  worst  that  modern  com- 
posers can  do.  For  here  is  a modern 
‘composer  who  thinks  in  terms  of  in- 
'tefilglblo  and  appealing  themes  and 
agreeable  harmonics,  who  has  a sense 
for  form  and  musical  logic  as  it  has 
been  understood  in  the  past  and  who  yet 
is  .clearly  one  who  looks  forward  rather 
'than  backward— and  at  least  not  much 
farther  back  than  Max  Reger. 

The  Influence  of  that  composer  is 
snore  or  less  evident  in  many  of  Hinde-  . 
rnith’s  doings,  in  his  use  of  dramatics, 
’for!  instance ; in  his  disposition  of  cer- 
tain passages,  in  his  fondness  for  com- 
iplekltles  of  counterpoint  and  his  occa- 
sional efflorescence  into  fugatos.  But 
hift  music  is  more  fluid  and  moist  than  | 
Reger’s ; it  has  a more  genial  warmth  ! 
and  impulsiveness  . and  Hindemith  has  l 
-unquestionably  much  of  his  own  to  say. 
Tb*.  resemblances  are.  after  all,  hardly 
more  than  occasional  and  superficial. 
[H4[  ha«  an  abundant  flow  of  melody  and 
|j3  not,  afraid  of  being  commonplace  with 
at.,  *tt  must  be  confessed  that  now  and 
again,  as  in  the  last  movement,  he 
grazes  the  commonplace. 

The  first  movement  has  a splendid 
animation  with  resolute  rhythmic  vi- 
‘.vsicity  and  variety.  The  five  variations 
ofjthe  second  movement  are  engrossing 
arid  one  is  developed  in  a broad  melody 
of!  much  beauty.  The  last  is  out- 
(Vajgeously  tuneful.  The  quartet  shows 
'ndtabio  skill  in  part,  writing  and  tn  Us 
[setting  for  the  strings.  The  composer 
iisfa  viola  player,  which  commends  him 
toj  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  he  obviously 
-knows  many  of  the  secrets  of  the 
'strings. 

t The  performance  was  a remarkable 
one,  by  the  “Festival  Quartet  of  South 
(Mountain.”  organized  within  a month, 
but  it  plays  with  the  precision  of  - 


chlo,  Mnrr  and  Gallagher,  followed  by  the 
bacchanal,*  from  “Samson  nnd  Delilah.” 

” Alda”  Wednesday  evening,  Mines,  Ro- 
selle and  do  Cisneros.  Messrs.  Tommasini, 
Baslolii  and  do  Blnnt. 

“Marta”  Thursduy  afternoon,  Mmes.  Esco- 
bar and  do  Mette,  Messrs.  Ohlnpplnl.  Intor- 
ranto  and  Corvl,  followed  by  Debussy’s 
"Afternoon  of  a Faun.” 

“Otollo”  Thursday  evening.  Mmes.  Rnppold 
nnd  Paggl.  Messrs.  Salazar,  Daslola  nnd  do 
Blast. 

"Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  Friday  evening, 
Mmes.  Fltzlu  and  rie  Mette,  Messrs.  Tom- 
maslnt,  Valle  and  Cervl. 

"Faust”  Saturday  afternoon.  Mmes,  Char- 

By  Deems  Taylor 


(veteran  organization  and  much  more 
Testing  for  style  and  authority  of  utter- 
lance  than  many  of  its  elders.  Its  metn- 
ibers  are  William  Kroll,  Karl  lCraeuter. 
lEflward  Kreiner  and  Willem  Willeke, 
aid  it  should  be  heard  of  again  soon. 

1 Miss  Clarke-  has  shown  her  uninis- 
;1  alcalde  talent  in  other  .compositions 
heard  in  Pittsfield,  and  as  some  were 
'fsfir  to  think,  has  shown  it  more  un- 
mistakably than  in  this  rhapsody.  It 
list  very  rhapsodic- 1 and  very  gloomy 
add  undeniably  U • her  sin- 

fcarest  admirers  may  tub  . hat  she  is 
-n*t  following  a promising  path  as  in- 
dicated by  this  composition.  It  was  ad- 
mirably played  by  Miss  May  Mukle  and 


Ayra  Hess. 


, . Goossens  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 

nent of  the  younger  English  composers 
1 atid  conductors.  His  sextet  is  for  the 
unusual  combination  of  three  violins, 
'viola  and  ’cello,  giving  a greater  light- 
ness and  transparency  of  sound  than 
the  usual  sextet.  It  is  in  a single  move- 
ment but  there  are  three  sections,  a 
s(ow  one  In  the  middle,  easily  to  be 
-discerned.  Goossens  is  more  ’’modern” 
than  tho  German,  but  ahiiably  so.  His 
music  has  an  aerial  flight  of  imagina- 
tlpn.  A shifting  scene  of  harmony.  It 
,1s  high  spirited  and  touches  boisterous- 
ness at  times,  but  his  adventurous  har- 
monies somehow  seduce  tho  ear.  There 
Ml  a charming  viola  solo  in  the  slow 
section,  and  even  Mr.  Goossens  indulges 
bHefly  in  a fugato.  The  composer  was 
expected  tb  be  present  but  was  delayed. 

tin  the  aftern.oon  the  admirable  South 
Mountain  Quartet  played  a quartet  by 
,Haydn.  Brahms  F.  Minor  piano  quintet 
with  Mme.  Katharine  . Goodson's  as- 
- slstance,  and  a new,  piece  by  Malipiero 
iVEtornelll  E Ballat.”  a sequel  to  the 
(“Rlspetti  E.  Strambotti”  with  which  he 
| -won  a Berkshire  prize  a couple  of  rears 
ago.  v 


0 ^ 

\ Opera  at  the  Century 

CNTURY  operagoers,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  strides  made  by 
the  San  Carlo  artists  in  their  sev- 
enth season  here,  will  again  have  but 
three  repeated  bills  next  week,  with 
further  productions  to  make  up  eighteen 
different  operas,  besides  many  ballets, 
in  the  season's  first  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Gallo's  casts  for-  the  coming  week 
follow : 

"Forza  del  DeBtlno"  Monday  evening, 
Mme.  Escobar,  Messrs.  Salazar,  Valle  and 
de  Blaei ; incidental  dances  by  the  t’avluy- 
Oukrainsky  ballet. 

“Madame  Butterfly”  Tuesday  evening, 
fee,  Miur-*  end  .T.everont,  Messrs.  Tomar-. 


( ReyrtnM  /I'uiit  iii.ii 'Vfday's  Idle 
cdiHoitx.) 

CHALIAPIN 

Feodor  Chaliapin  sang  last  night  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  to  up- 
ward of  four  thousand  people.  l-Ie  has 
often  done  -so  before,  and  lie  will 
doubtless  often  do  so  again.  They  arc 
all  much  alike,  these  Chaliapin  con- 
certs. * 

First,  an  “assisting  artist."  ■immo- 
lates himself  on  the  altar  of  art  by 
playing  an  Instrumental  solo  of  some 
length  to  a polite  but  obviously  ab- 
stracted audience.  His  listeners — if 
one  may  so  call  them — are  almost 
audibly  waiting  for  the  main  business 
of  the  evening  to  begin*  and  it.  would 
take  a Krelsler  to  capture  their  errant  I 
attention. 

At  last  It  does  begin.  The  player 
retires,  amid  a gust  of  grateful  hand- 
claps. A brief  pause,  and  the  huge 
Russian  basso  strides  on  the  stage 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  just 
stepped  off  a train.  The  4,000  applaud 
thunderously  lor  ten,  fifteen,  thirty 
seconds,  sometimes  a full  minute, 
while  he  stands,  pink  and  beaming, 
bowing  and  wafting  kisses,  waiting 
for  the  noise  to  subside. 

He'  has  no  printed  program.  The 
audience  have  booklets  in  which  are 
printed  foe  words  of  ail  his  song3 
These  songs  are  numbered,  and  he 
calls  off  the  number  before  every 
song  that  he  sings.  There  ensues  a 
momentary  rustle  of  turning  pages, 
and  If  the  song  be  an  especial  favor- 
ite, another  outburst  of  applause — 
then  silence. 

Ho  begins  to  sing.  At  first  he 
stands  motionless,  for  this  is  a song 
recital,  with  its  attendant  proprieties. 
Rut  Chaliapin  was  born  an  actor  as 
well  as  a voice,  * and  he  cannot  be 
inactive  long.  The  song  progresses, 
and  the  music  begins  to  work  its 
spell  upon  him.  Hl3  hands,  those 
marvellous,  graceful.  expressive 
hands,  begin  to  Stir  uneasily.  They 
rise  from  his  sides,  subside,  and  rise 
again.  Ho  begins  to  gesture,  briefly 
at  first,  and  then  with  ever  increasing 
force  and  definiteness. 

Ha  takes  a step  forward.  Still  j 
singing,  he  turns  swiftly,  strides  J 
toward  the  piano,  turns  agaiu  and 
faces  the  audienbe.  Tho  quality  of 
his  singing  changes.  The  vocal  line.  II 
at  first  lyric  and  silken  smooth, 
wavers,  swoops  and  rises  in  abrupt 
and  jagged  angles.  It  is  still  a 
beautiful  vocal  sound,  for  110  one 
ever  had  quite  such  a voice,  but  1! 
is  no  longer  pure  song.  It  is  sud- 
denly speech,  broadened  and  height- 
ened and  infinitely  eloquent. 

The  pace  slackens.  His  voice  dims 
and  softens  and  retreats  into  silence.  J 
A last  quiet  chord  on  the  piano. 
Someone  says  "bravo!”  and  the  tor- 
rent of  applause  is  unloosed  again. 
More  bows.  Another  number  Is  an- 
nounced. After  this  he  leaves  the 
stage,  returns  and  announces  an  • 
other.  And  another,  and  another. 

It  is  not' pure  song.  It  may  not  even 
be  great  art.  But  It  Is  something  to 
experience.  The  jru in  has  some  secret 
communion  with  nature,  and  some- 
thing emanates  from  him,  a sort  of 
tonic  force,  like  wind  and  sun  and  the  i 
sound  of  rivers. 

What  he  sang  last  night.  If  you 
must  have  a list,  included  the  great 
aria,  “Ella  glammai  m’amo”  from 
“Don  Carlos,”  Salchnovsky’s  “Death 
Walks  About  Me."  Leporello’s  “Cata- 
ogue”  from  "Don  Giovanni” — irresist- 
ibly dope;  a very  good  song,  “When 
the  King  Goes  Forth  to  War,”  by  his 
accompanist,  Feodor  Koenemann;  the 
inevitable  Volga  boat  song;  and  a 
humoresque,  "The  Government 
Clerk,”  that  was  funny  enough  not  to 
need  his  announcement,  “Dthat’s  a 
comeek  sough!”  And  countless  others. 

Mr.  Koenemann  played  exception- 
ally good  accompaniments,  and  Ru 
dolph  Polk,  violinist,  the  assisting  ar- 
tist, played  the  Haendel  D major  son- 
ata well  enough  to  deserve  much  more  I 
recognition  than  he  received. 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

After  his  absence,  it  was  good  in 
hear  Efrem  Zlmhallnt  again  when  lie 
appeared  with  hi*  violin  yesterday 
afternoon  to  a crowded  Cnrneglo 
Han.  a hardly  seemed  that  ho  had 
been  absent  from  the  eonrert  halls 
lor  a seas,,,,  or  two.  for  there  was 
t'1?  saine  youth  nnd  charm  and 
sincerity  which  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible  lor  Ibis  artist’s  popularity. 

anything,  ho  has  gained  somewhat 
n ai.tlsllc  stature  since  last  heard 
here;  technically  there  Is  little  need 

linman  °«  hlm'  Ycsferday  he  touched 
Jin  more  than  one  place,  fine  emotion- 
al depths,  particularly  in  Haint- 

fierTV!uarnsnalSC/'  'an,fUOreU* 

<han\?nr,,St  wa"  0 m,lc  better 
nan  his  program,  featuring  as  the 

hit  er  did  the  none  too  Interestin'* 
Goldmark  concerto.  p0vc  for  thZ 
medial  arih.  this  work  seemed  rather 
verbose  and  without  aim.  but  its  Jvrlc 

ESETV"*  ,®ad  with  fine,  if  rather 
bn  tie  fire  and  tender  wistfulness 
, Later  the  violinist  turned  with  facility 

Iviv^ee  f8rer’S,aCadetniC  A*»SU> 
Vi\ace  for  solo  violin  to.  the  Saint- 

-Saens  work  mentioned  above  He 
reached  a high  point  with  his  own 
fantasy  from  Co.,  d’Or.  which  em- 
nodied  all  the  skill  of  a clever  ndapta- 
(tion  with  the  spirit  of  an  Interpreter 
! admiral)  y fitted  by  temperament  for 
I his  material. 

From  the  Zimbalist  tecital  there 
was  only  time  for  the  reviewer  to 
hasten  to  Aeolian  Hall  and  catch  the 
closing  number  of  Henry  Clifton,  who 
had  managed  to  gather  in,  it  seemed 
the  remainder  of  tho  local  enthusiasts 
for  violin  music.  Mr.  Clifton’s  playin- 
of  Wiennwski’s  “Faust”  fantasy  car- 
ried w-ith  it  many  excursions  into  (he 
land  of  harmonics,  not  always  fraught 
with  complete  success.  Travel  In  such 
places  is  difficult,  and  the  violinist 
fared  better  with  the  cantabilo  «ec- 
tions. 

Tn  the  evening  two  bands  divided 
their  public  between  them,  Sousa’s 
.ensemble  holding  forth  In  Madison 
•square  Garden,  and  the  United  States 
Marine  Band,  wllh  a new  soloist  tn 
the  person  of  Inn  Bourslcavn.  gt 
•logic  liul!.  And  tn  ease  npv  other 
-Sunday  night  Idler  might  thirst  for 
melody, ' a.  C. 

Mabel  McKinley  Sings 

Mabel  McKinley,  niece  of  the  late 
President  McKinley  gave  a recital  last 
evening  in  Aeolian  Hall  and  acquitted 
herself  with  credit  in  a programme 
which  included  songs  by  Brahms, 
Schumann,  Strauss,  and  other  com- 
posers, French  and  English.  She  has 
a light  soprano  of  good  quality  and 
sang  with  sincerity  and  feeling.  It 
Was  a most  creditable  performance 
for  a first  recital;  she  is,  however, 
not  unknown  to  the  stage  for  she 
has  been  appearing  for  some  time  in  jj 
vaudeville. 


I tho  first 


Beethoven  11\ 


>ke«  of  ftie  bow,  ana 
-1  and  spoke  again — noi 
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(Key)  tttmtrfr***  ^attetatayhi  late 
ibV*  edirtms.J  / 4 

THE  VERBRUGGHEN  QUARTET. 

In  a way.  music  is  the  most  help- 
ess  of  all  arts.  Once  the  painter's 
anvas  or  the  sculptor's  marble  are 
nished,  they  stand  for  all  men  to 
-ee,  needing  no  interpreter.  Books  lie 
■till  and  pregnant  needing  only  a 
eader.  A p!ay  needs  actors,  but  It, 
too,  may  be  apprehended  by  the 
reader  with  imagination. 

But  the  musician  is  not  00  lucky. 
The  notes  he  sets  down  are  not 
••writing”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  a set  of  directions , 
to  the  players,  and  without  some  one 
to  play  them  they  are  not  music.  No 
one  can  hear  them  save  an  erudite 
few  who  derive  a certain  chilly  satis- 
faction from  "reading"  them,  as  an 
architect  reads  a blueprint. 

Yet  there  is  this  compensation: 
Once  music  is  played,  it  comes  to  life 
with  peculiai  vividness.  The  player 
may  help  or  hinder,  but  he  does  not 
fundamentally  alter  the  directness  of 
contact  between  composer  and  list- 
ener. 

When  the  Verbrugghen  Quarter 
played  the  third  of  the  Beethoven 
posthumous  quartets  last  n gl;t  -n 
Aeolian  Hall  one  was  intensely  con- 
scious of  this  personal  relation  be- 
tween creator  and  audience.  Here 
was  music  that  Beethoven  had  written 
nearly  100  years  ago;  music  that  in 
all  probability  he  had  never  heard 
Yet  time  and  space  vanished  with 


oh  a savage,  deaf,  unhappy  old  man. 
but  on  a great  sou),  an  inner  soul  • 
d'Ntllled  from  u llfctlmo'H  trouble  and 
wisdom,  of  which  the  man  himself 
may  never  have  been  conscious. 

They  concluded  with  nnothor  Bee- 
thoven quartet  (the  fourth,  Opus 
133),  with  tho  Mozart  T)  minor  as  an 
interludo.  Except  for  a disposition  to 
play  the  nnd-ntc  movement  adagio, 
they  performed  this  excellently  and 
were  particularly  liappy  In  tho  fas- 
cinating syncopated  variations  of  -he 
last  movement. 

Ozr  //  ' f ‘*  J 

Kare  Beethoven  Finale 
Given  by  Verbrugghens 

Play  Original  Grand  Fugue  to 
B Flat  Quartet  With 
I)a«li  and  Energy 

The  Verbrugghen  Quartet,  faithful 
to  Mozart  .and  Beethoven,,  gave  tho 
fifth  concert  of  its  series  of  six  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Eolian  Hall,  with 
the  quartet  in  G of  the  Mozart  series 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  and  the  posthu- 
mous Beethoven  B flat  quartet.  Op. 
130,  this  last  with  the  original  finale, 
the  Grand  Fugue,  published  later  as 
Op.  133,  for  which  Beethoven  later 
substituted  a shorter  conclusion.  The 
Fugue  has  not  often  been  heard  here — 
an  arrangement  by  Weingartner.  was 
played  some  years  ago  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic under  Mr.  Stransky — but, 
despite  its  length  of  fifteen  minutes, 
did  not  seem  particularly  terrifying 
in  the  hands  of  Henri  Verbrugghen 
and  his  associates,  who  played  it  with 
ample  energy  and  dash. 

On  the  whole,  their  usual  character- 
istics marked  this  performance.  The 
middle  movements  of  the  Mozart  work 
had  a certain  un-Mozartian  heaviness, 
but  there  was  much  more  life  toward 
the  close  of  the  concert.  The  last  per- 
formance of  the  series  will  be  to-mor- 
row afternoon. 

“Rigoletto”  to  Open 
Last  Week  of  Opera 
By  San  Carlo  Here 

L . — — 

The  Jifth  and  last  week  of  the  en-  ] 
gagement  of  the  San  Carlo  Grand  ; 
Opera  Company,  at  the  Century  Thea-  ‘ 
ter,  will  begin  Monday  with  “Rigo-  I 
letto,”  with  Mmes.  Consuelo  Escobar 
and  Paggi;  Messrs.  Chappini,  Basiola ! 
and  De  Biasi-  Carlo  Peroni  conducting,  j 
The  fourth  “Carmen”  of  the  series  will  ! 
be  Tuesday  evening,  with  Mmes.  Gentle  ! 
and  Ehlers;  Messrs.  Tommasini,  Valle  [ 
and  De  Biasi.  Peroni  conducting. 

Other  operas  of  the  Week  will  be: 

, “II  Trovatore”  Wednesday,  with  Mmes. 
Rappold  and  De  Mette;  Messrs.  Sala- 
zar, Basiola  and  De  Biasi.  Peroni  con- 
ducting. 

“Madama  Butterfly”  Thursday  after- 
noon, with  Mmes.  Hara  Onuki  and 
Klinova,  Messrs.  Onofrei,  Valle  and 
Cervi,  followed  by  the  Pavley-Oukrain- 
sky  ballet  in  the  “Dance  Macabre”  will 
be  given  in  the  evening,  with  Mmes. 
Roselle  and  Paggi,  Messrs.  Tommasini, 
Basiola  and  De  Biasi.  Mr.  Peroni 
leading  both  performances. 

“Cayalleria  Rusticana”  and  “Pag-  1 
liacci”  Will  be  given  Friday  evening,  j 
the  first  with  Mmes.  Gentle  and  Ed- 1 
wards,  Messrs.  Tommasini  and  Intcr- 
rante;  the  other  with  Mme.  Ligotti, 
Messrs.  Salazar  and  Basiola,  Peroni 
conducting.  Another  double  perform- I 
ance  will  be  given  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  “Secret  of  Suzanna”  j 
with  Miss  Afsden,  Messrs.  Royer  and 
Cervi,  and  ‘Haensel  und  Gretel”  with 
Mmes.  Korb,  Klinova  and  De  Mette 
and  Mr.  Interrante.  “Aida,”  with 
Mmes.  Roselle  and  Gentle;  Messrs. 
-Salazar  and  Valle  will  end  the  season 
Saturday  night. 

The  rarely-separated  paid,  “Cavel- 
leria  Rusticana”  and  “Pagliacci,”  were 
last  night’s  bill;  “Cavalleria”  bringing 
Gladys  Axman  in  an  energetic  per- 
formance as  Santuzza.  As  “Lola” 
Grace  Divine,  a young  American  singer 
making  her  debut,  gave  a pleasing  first 
. impression,  with  Alice  Homer  as 
1 “Lucia.”  As  before,  Manuel  Salazar 
was  “Turridu,”  while  Giuseppe  Inter- 
rante appeared  as  “Alfio.”  Mr.  Basiola 
opened  the  other  opera  as  “Tonio,” 
with  Gaetano  Tommasini  as  the  luck- 
less “Canio,”  Anne  Roselle  as  “Nedda” 
and  Messrs-  Interrante  and  Curci  in 
the  other  parts.  Carlo  Peroni  and  Ce- 
sare  Sodero  divided  the  conductorsliip. 
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jStransky  Leads 
I New  Orchestra 

By  Henry  T.  Finck 
Once  upon  a time  a man  wrote  a 
iece  for  the  theatre  which  he  called  j 
The  Black  Crook.”  It  proved  enor- 
nously  successful  and  the  author  got 
•Ich  quick;  but  gradually  all  his  dia- 
ogue  was  altered  or  eliminated  until 
■tothing  was  left  of  the  original  except 
.he  title. 

Once  upon  a time  an  orchestra  was 
founded  in  New  York  called  the  Phil- 
harmonic. After  various  ups  ana 
downs  it  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
Bohemian  conductor  called  Josef 
itransky.  wTto  made  the  orchestra  so 
exceptionally  good  and  became  so 
great  a favorite  that  the  subscription 
list  was  more  than  quadrupled  and  the 
sign  "All  Seats  Sold”  was  up  at  nearly 
every  concert. 

But  Stranskv  and  the  Philharmonic 
had  enemies,  bitter  enemies  who  vowed 
they  would  end  them.  They  had  the 
money  to  do  it  and  they  did  it.  Gradu- 
ally the  Philharmonic  players  and  j 
there  were  no  better  in  the  world—  were  j 
bounced,  and  finally  the  conductoi  | 
was  kin.dy  allowed  to  resign.  But  the! 
name  remains,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Black  Crook.” 

Naturally,  the  first-class  players 
thus  ejected  did  not  like  it.  They  got 
together  and  decided  to  form  an 
orchestra  of  their  own  provided  that 
Josef  Stransky  would  consent  to  be 
their  conductor.  He  did  consent  that 
\vas  in  April — and  last  night  the  new 
society,  called  the  State  Orchestra, 

‘ gave  its  first  concert  in  Carnegie  Hah. 

There  was  a big  audience,  and  an 
. enthusiastic  one;  indeed,  it  was  an 
evening  of  ovations  for  the  conductor, 
and  the  new  orchestra  also  came  in 
for  a big  share  of  applause.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  perfection  was 
not  attained.  Home  was  not  built  in 
a day.  In  addition  to  the  former 
Philharmonic  players,  there  were 
others — it’s  a big  orchestra,  with  no  | 
fewer  than  ten  double  basses  and 
coherence  and  polish  come  with  play- 
ing together,  of  which  these  men  will  l 
1 soon  have  plenty  and  to  spare,  for  in 
addition  to  giving  its  own  fourteen 
concerts,  the  State  Orchestra  and  its  I 
conductor  will  play  with  the  Wag- ; 
nerian  Opera  Company  here  and  in  j 
other  cities. 

Stransky  is  famous  for  his  ability  toj 
whip  a new  band  into  shape,  but  he  | 
- could  not,  of  course,  give  as  thrilling  | 
■ a "Meistersinger”  prelude  last  night  ( 
as  he  will  be  able  to  a month  hence, 
secured  absolute  con- 


Hans  TucfiFe'r.  when  luPnotejF'lhe  me- 
ticulous care  with  which  certain  con 
ductors  marked  their  players  P5rt® 
special  effects,  said : Give  me  m>  score 

and  my  players;  that  is  cnonglh 
Richter,  his  sayings  and  still  niore  hfa 
doings,  were  brougnt  vividly  to 
by  contrast,  in  the  first  Part  of  this 
program,  and  a newcomer  to 
1'oik  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  eche 
Ing  this  remark  of  his  in  connection 
not  onlv  with  musical  performance  but 
with  the  task  of  cidtic^i.  Many  of 
the  audience  must  have  been  muen 
more  fully  aware  of  all  the  circum  ] 
stances  which  have  brought  this  orches- 
tra into  being  than  1 £°uld  ^’han£0r,H 
doubt  they  were  also  much  mor . i 
familiar  with  Mr.  Stransky  s methods. 

The  stranger  who  registers  first  lm 
piessions  and  attempts  to  r*cord  the™ 
immediately  Is  unaware  of  most  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  k^  “pJo  ti“t 
opening  concert  but  is  therefore  brought 
the  more,  immediately  face  to  face  wit.i 

thHerneUSwastSevidently  an  orchestra  of 

ers'^ll^^^e^fing^'y^ensl'uve^to 'the 'Lorn  I 

dvfctor  s6  requirements.  Yet  the  prelude  . 
l^lcK^nSy^ony  did  j 

beenhsald°nthat  there  ^are  twt°hetyppr^ude 
conductor,  one  which  ln 

to  "The  Ma  sterslngers  In  the  Urne^in  | 

which  adjusUnSit  after  he  has  begun. 

Mr  Stransky  is  apparently  the  exponent 
%T'  thfrd  stvle  f of  he  seemed  purpose  v 
to  'avoid1  e|ablishing  a tempo  at  all. 

mid^ctimi^^were'bewllderin^ly  ^turner- 

n,1(!  Teiasticitv  is,  we  know,  a greH.i. 

I | 

I the  most  flexible  material  will  tear,  and 

; 11  Thf  pr^l^of  th'e  classics-and  Wag- 
' n^.  may  be  included  with  Beethoven  in 
the  classics  of  this  program— is  to  find 
.....  full  expression  within  tne 

limits  of  a certain  rhythmic  shape  whRh 

is  the  composer  s design.  The  iaeai .per 
formance  accepts  the  composers  condi- 
tions and  the  interpreter  works  wltnm 
them!  Mr.  Stransky  seemed  anxious  to 
create  conditions  for  the  composers,  and 
one  felt  that  one  was  listening  not  so 
much  to  Wagner  and  Beethoven  as  to  a 
rhapsody  on  their  work  by  an  artist  of 
exuberant  personality.  Witn  the  'aUu 
rnmoosers  the  case  is  not  quite  tne 
same  Both  Strauss  and  Debussy  are 
in  their  different  ways  rhapsodic,  and 
Strauss  in  "Death  and  Transfiguration 
,s  impelled  forward  by  a series  of  emo-  ! 

tional  climaxes  of  the  kind  stransky  I 
d^ntlv  appeal  strongly  to  Mr.  btransKy. 
There  were  many  passages  of  beautiful 
detail  in  both  these  performances.  Bar- 
/ ticularly  may  be  named  that  passage  in 

Strauss  which  is  associated  with  the  ex- 

nlrv  of  the  sufferer  before  the  final 
'apotheosis  of  the  main  theme 

One  cannot  refrain  from  a special 
word  of  gratitude  to  the  principal 
flautist  for  his  exquisite,  ph rasl ng  o f 

in  the  wood  wind  department,  de®*T'’® 
o-ratitude  here.  It  was  in  fact  an  evening 
of  varied  enjoyments  and  mixed  feelings, 
an  Evening  in  which  the  impulse  to  vig- 
orous dislent  at  one  moment  was  fol- 
lowed by  a surprised  pleasure  at  the 
next  but  not  one  to  bring  the  supreme 
satisfaction  which  comes  when  a con- 
ductor with  his  score  and  his  players 
is  content  to  bring  his  audience  face  to 
face  with  masterpieces. 


inv  pn-  yji.  ’tf»e  occasion  was,  naturally 
enough,  the  “Marche  Slave”  of  Tchai- 
kovsky. 


Mr.  Stransky,  it  will  be  seen,  played 
hafe,  as  he  was  quite  justified  in  doing. 

No  one  would  have  thanked  him  foi 
including  a novelty  in  his  scheme, 
except  that  negligible  band  of  insa- 
tiably curious  watchers  of  the  tonal 
horizon  who,  like  the  late  beloved 
Huneker,  are  still  interested  in  seeing  . 
which  way  the  musical  cat  is  going  I 
to  jump.  And  since  ‘‘those  parties 
fin  Mark  Twain’s  phrase)  scarcely 
count,  Mr.,/Stransky  was  wise  to  ignore 
them..  So  the  audience,  jmxfiXfidy  by 
the  conundrums  of  the  Polytonalists, 
or  even  by  the  amiable  modernism  ot 
+he  excellent  Mr.  Holst,  basked  happily 
in  what  Carlyle,  rejoicing  in  the  prose 
of  Coleridge,  called  “those  balmy,  sun-  ,, 
lit  isles  of  the  blest  and  the  mtel-  , 
Jigible.”  To  be  sure,  the  “Death  and  J 
Transfiguration”  of  Richard  Strauss  is  ,1  . 
•neither  continuously  balmy  nor  sunlit; 
but.  at  least  its  hero  dies  like  a gentle- 

,i  11  11  U../,  J nn/4  mfi  . 


harmonic  men;  ana  tne  nrsi.  nom,  n. 
Reiter,  is  a Philharmonic  veteran  of 
. many  seasons.  These  men  are  accom- 
plished players,  though  we  wished  for 
( a less  burly  tone  from  the  flute  and  a 
■ less  acidulous  one  from  the  first  oboe — 
Mr.  Corne;  however,  a certain  amount 
of  acidity  is  the  normal  6tate  of  an 
oboe’s  blood.  The  brass  is  happily  free 
from  blatancy;  it  is,  indeed,  inclined 
to  be  diffident — though  that  is  a dan- 
gerous thing  to  say  of  an  orchestra’* 

I brasses. 

Mr.  Stransky  has  brought  together  a 
1 potentially  ^ood  orchestra.  He  has  a 
! surprising  gift  for  bringing  order  out, 

| of  instrumental  chao3.  and  one  looks! 
I forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  j 
j the  performances  which  he  is  likely  to  i 
I give  a half-year  hence.  But  his  organiza- , 

' ' tion  has  quite  a piece  of  road  to  travel  j 

before  it  can  achieve  the  kind  of  per- 
formances that  Mr.  Stransky  no  doubt  ■ 
has.  dreamt  of.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  an  assemblage  of  j 
excellent  orchestral  players  is  not  al-  1 
ways,  the  equivalent  of  an  excellent  I 


WUC  <4l»  Itdbb  Ito  11  l/  A A TYl  1 ' . - - — — 

:man  of  the  tonally  we  ' J®  a?h  ® 1 orchestra,  as  the  assembled  ingredient* 

lifluous  90s,  and  _ not  the  j of  a Welsh  rabbit  do  not  necessarily 


when  he  has  — 

trol  of  his  new  aggregation  of  men.  i 
There  was  a certain  amount  of  nerv-  LaWrCtlCB  LrliniUTl 
ousness  at  the  start,  from  which  the!  oocietv 

first  two  movements  of  Beethovens  me  bociety 


of  the  Friends  of 

first  two  movements  ot  tseetnovens,  *“'•  - , last 

seventh  symphony  also  suffered;  but  Stransky  assembled  m full  force  las 

- - "■*  n igbt  at  Carnegie  Hall  to  gleet  the 

conductor  and  his  new  State  Symphony 


StSVCill.il  ~ 

after  that  the  men  got  their  second 
Win(j_as  the  mountain  climbers  say— 
and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  the 
programme  the  performance  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dainty  and  charming  than 
the  scherzo  of  the  symphony  or  more 
vivacious  and  delirious  than  the  finale, 
which  Wagner  boldly  compared  to  a 
dance  of  the  planets — an  unw-lse  re- 
mark, for  it  led  Isadora  Duncan  to 
try  to  impersonate  the  planets,  with 
almost  Phsetonic  results. 

There  was  to  have  been  a novelty 

"The  Sea,”  an  orchestral  suite  by 

Frank  Bridge— but  the  score  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  rehearsal,  so  the 
conductor  substituted  Debussy's  “The 
Afternoon  of  a Faun.”  In  this  and 
in  Strauss’s  “Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion” and  Tchaikovsky’s  Slavic 
March  the  orchestra — well,  really 
most  of  the  time,  shutting  one’s  eyes 
one  could  have  imagined  Stransky 
was  actually  conducting  the  genuine 
and  only  original  Philharmonic. 

Great  things  are  promised  for  the 
remaining  concerts  of  the  State  Or- 
chestra, including  a list  of  soloists 
with  such  names  as  Jeritza,  John 
McCormack  (who  will  be  heard  at 
the  next  concert,  December  8), 
Grainger,  Enesco,  Friedman,  Gabnl- 
owitsch,  Hubermann,  and  Helen 


By  H.  C.  COIXES. 
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The  State  hympl.onj  ^ self  and  delighted  hi 

Josef  Stransky.  in  commana  o further  by  trotting  ou 

ewiy  formed  State  Symphony^  ^ , nnial  pfct  of  a|i  ,-i 

■a.  oegan  lb' . ■ ,Eht  with  a Pr<»-  fli  cnees.  Wagner  wit 


ic-gle 


HaWtnW.wUh  a Pro- 
ute<i  uiaAiei  pieces. 

: r * pVe’ude 

"B  apros  - The  Afternoon  of 

iamn''”f»ve  rich  opportunities^ ^ for  ./]otlcC)  thf 

r.precialin*  .th^.?,“al‘h,Csuv"h completed  works— though 
Tchaikovsky  » , PTr.usable  to  certain  that  th 


scheme.'  but  It  soernedexcuaaPle  to 

rAK  ft 

of  the  new  orchestra. 


Orchestra  at  their  first,  concert,  which  j 
was  also  the  opening  orchestral  con- 
cert of  the  local  season.  Mr.  Stransky 
Was  unable  to  hang  out  hip  well-worn 
“Standing  Room  Only”.. sign,  but  the, 
ushers  caused  the  region  about  the 
conductor’s  stand  to  blossom  Ike 
Kundry’s  bower;  and  the  assembled 
Friends  manifested  joyous  approval 
of  the  evening’s  activities.  Every  one 
was  happy — except,  perhaps,  such  un- 
weaned adherents  of  other  societies, 
(Societies  of  the  Friends  of  Mengel-, 
berg,  of  Damrosch  and  of  Music)  as 
may  have  been  present.  , I 

Mr.  Stransky  is  a shrewd  and  real- 
istic orogram-maker.  He  is  no  doubt 
aware  that  the  average  New  York  con- 
certgoer  welcomes  an  orchestral  nov- 
elty  with  the  jubilant  eagerness  ot  a 
flat-dweller  paying  a 60  per  cent  in-  j 
crease  in  his  rent.  It  is  not  to  oc  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  Mr.  Stransky 
was  made  inconsolable  by  the  non- 
nrrival  of  the  parts  for  “The  Hymn  ot 
Jesud,”  by  the  Englishman  Gustave 
Holst,  which  had  figured  in  the  earlier 
announcements  of  the  State  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  a work  new  to  New  York. 
Deprived  of  his  novelty,  Mr.  Stransky, 
like  the  afflicted  but  not  too  discon- 
solate character  in  Meredith,  re- 
lapsed upon  religion  and  little  dogs  . 
that  is  to  say,  he  invoked  some  of  the 
great  names  of  music,  those  of  gods 
and  demi-gods;  and  he  comforted  him- 
self and  delighted  his  audience  still 
out  an  adored  ana  | 
ght-thinking  au- j 
dicnces.  Wagner  with  his  ‘Meistei-I 
singer”  Prelude,  and  Beethoven  with  f 
his  Seventh  Symphony  represented  the 
names  and  deeds  of  the  shining  ones, 
Strauss  with  his  “Death  and  Transfig- 
uration” and  Debussy  with  his  “Aiter- 
rioon  of  a Faun”  may  stand,  for  the 
the  demi-gods  and  their 
we  are  by  no  means 


couth  and  irrubrical  manner  of  the 
wild  men  of  contemporary  music. 

Some  may  find  cause  for  ironic  com-  (i 
ment  in  the  present  position  of  Mr. 
Stransky  and  the  State  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. They  may  recall  the  fact  that  ' 
Mr.  Stransky  was  the  dominant  spirit  , 
in  the  Philharmonic  Society  when  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  caused  , 
such  indignation  by  its  presumptuous 
entrance  into  the  local  symphonic  held 
a few  years  ago  as  a third  orchestra,  ,j 
eventually  simplifying  matters  by 
swallowing  all  but  the  name  of  tha. 
veteran  canary,  its  oldest  rival,  the 
Philharmonic,  conductor  and  all;  and  1 
these  amused  observers  may  be  in- 
clined to  make  merry— politely,  of 
course — over  the  fact  that  Josef  Stran- 
sky,  an  Alexander  among  conductors, 
having  parted  company  with  the  Phil-  |. 
harmonic-National  in  quest  of  new  , 
symphonic  worlds  to  conquer,  is  now  j 
doing  what  the  National  Symphony  was 
blamed  for  attempting;  that  is,  he  is  . 
introducing  another  orchestra  into  a|, 
field  (they  may  say)  already  sufficient-  , j 
ly  occupied.  . ^ ^ 

Any  such  comment,  we  think,  would 
be  beside  the  point.  We  have  little 
patience  with  the  contention  that  New 
York  is  already  oversupplied  with  or-  , 
chestral  music.  It  is  fantastic  to  sup- 
pose that  a city  of  fi.OOO.OOO  people  is 
unable  to  furnish  audiences  for  more 
than  two  local  and  two  visiting  oi- 
chestras,  which  cannot  possibly,  even 
with  “capacity”  houses  and  full  sub- 
scription lists,  be  heard  by  more  than  ■ 
itOO.OOO  persons — and  that  is  an 
travagantlv  generous  estimate.  The  j 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  playing  in 
snid-summer  at  the  relatively  inac- 
cessible Lcwi^ion  Stadium  through  a 
season  of  forty-two  concerts,  is  heard 
night  after  night  by  audiences  that 
would  crowd  four  of  our  winte.  con- 
cert rooms.  In  other  words,  many  a j 
Stadium  audience  would  supply  more 
than  enough  hearers  to  fill  Carnegie  ■ 
Hall,  the  Metropolitan,  Aeolian  Hall  || 
and  the  Town  Hall  if  Mr.  Stransky,  II 
.Mr.  Mengelberg,  Mr.  Damrosch  and  h 
Mr.  Stokowski  should  diabolically  de-  , 
cide  to  give  orchestral  concerts  on  the  j 
same  evening.  Such  a thing  has  never  ! 
happened  in  New  York,  fortunately 
for  the  health  of  reviewers  and  other  , 
professional  worms;  but  it  is  far  from  j, 
impossible,  granted,  of  course,  con-  j 
ductors  , and  programs  of  sufficient  | 
drawing  power  and  a public  willing  to 
pay  the  current  rates  for  tickets. 

| Therefore,- weTare  aware  of  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Stransky  should  not  seek  to. 
found  another  orcliestr?  in  New  York 
or  even  two  other  orchestras  if  he  sees 
fit — for  he  seems  to  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  take  on  any  combination  of  jobs 
that  presents  itself. 

i At  all  events,  it  is  none  of  the  re- . 
i viewer’s  business  how  many  orchestras 
t Mr.  Stransky  or  any  one  else  chooses 
to  establish;  his  single  duty  in  the 
matter  is  to  keep  on  attending  concerts 
until  reason  begins  to  totter  on  her, 
shaking  throne,  appraising  conductors 
and  orchestras  and  performances  as 
they  come  along.  It  is  no  part  of  hi 
task  to  discourage  the  activities  o 
artists,  entrepreneurs  or  angels.  His, 
business,  in  other  words,  is  art  and  no 
economics.  Let  us,  then,  consider  Mr. 
Stransky  and  his  new  crchestra  as  they 
exhibited  themselves  ast  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall— not  as  sinister 
against  the  peace  of  other  orches.ras 
and  the  sanity  of  music  reviewers,  out 
v as  artists  making  music. 


uuiucsijd,  as  li i g aaaciiiuiL-u  i n j tun-m-o 

of  a Welsh  rabbit  do  not  necessarily 
produce  a result  completely  transport- ! 
ing  to  the  epicure.  Mr.  Stransky's 
rabbit  is  the  result  of  indubitably  good  ! 
intentions,  but  these  intentions  have  I 
materialized,  in  some  respects,  as  rather  | 
unedifying  paving  stones.  There  was  | 
a good  deal  of  rude  and  inefficient  play-  | 
ing  last  night,  as  no  one  knows  better.  | 
unquestionably,  than  Mr.  Stransky  j 
himself.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a re-  ■ 
markable  first  concert,  and  Mr.  1 
Stransky's  arduous  labors  deserved  the  j 
guerdons  that  they  received, 

I * By  Deems  Taylor 
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certain  that  the  magical  beauty  of  De- 
bussy’s idyl  is  a less  treasurable  pos- 
session than  the  golden  splendors  of  the 
“Meistersinger”  Prelude  or  the  divine 
exuberance  of  Beethoven’s  Seventh. 


* 

Mr.  Stransky  has  assembled  some 
excellent  players.  His  string  section 
lias  cheering  possibilities.  There  ar 
admirable  musicians  among  his  violins 
violas,  cellos  and  double  basses  one 
I of  the  memorable  things  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  exquisite  performance  by 
Mr.  Letz,  the  concertmaster,  of  the 
j violin  solo  in  the  opening  section  of  I 

“Death  and  Transfiguration.  The 

string  tone,  as  a whole,  has  bodI  a”“ 
character,  and  there  were  moments  of 
true  delicacy  and  beauty  in  the 

ling  of  the  different  sections— as  in 

'the  performance  by  the  violas,. cellos 
end  basses  of  the  veiled  and  hieratic 
passage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Allegretto  of  Beethoven’s  symphony. 

The  first  clarinet,  Mr.  Lhiaff.-mMi : 
the  first  bassoon,  Mr.  Mesnard;  the  first 
flute,  Mr.  Kouloukis.  are^  former  Phil- 
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Critics  have  no  rights.  Even  the 
poor  boon  of  an  aisle  seat  is  nol 
always  vouchsafed  them,  as  one 
found  upon  arriving  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  night.  But  one  right,  paramount 
and  inalienable,  this  reviewer  has 
always  reserved  and  always  will:  that 
of  being  uncritical  at  the  year's  first 
orchestra  concert. 

Recitals  are  all  very  w-ell,  and  so, 
is  opera.  There  is  profit  in  many  o ■ 
them,  and  pleasure  in  some.  tho,'&T 
the  critical  demon  can  generally  find 
an  unoccupied  ear  into  which  to 
whisper.  But  to  see  onee  again,  alter 
montns  of  abstinence,  the  tidy  rows 
of  poised  violins,  the  lank  necks  ofj 
the  double  basses,  the  glossy  bellies 
of  the  cellos,  the  tuba's  polished 
paunch;  to  hear  once  more  the  re- 
assuring scrapings  and  grunts  and, 
twitterings  of  a hundred  players  tun- 
ing up— surely  this  is  no  time  for  de-| 
tached  appraisal  of  what  is  to  come. 

And  when  the  opening  number  ,s 
the  ‘‘Meistersinger’’  overture  and  one  - 
hears  again  the  familiar  miracle  of 
that  thrilling  first  C major  chord 
with  the  descending  major  seventh  in 
the  basses  coming  reluctantly  oh.fb® 
off  beat— Abt  Vogler  was  right:  Tis 

we  musicians  know.”  For  the  hoai 
there  are  no  good  or  bad  orchestras, 
some  are  merely  better  than  others 
One  is  sure  only  that  here  is 
music  and  an  orchestra  to  play  It  and 
that  nobody’s  opinions  matter  very 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  firs, , 
concert  by  Josef  Stransky’s  State  I 
Symnhony  Orchestra  did  not  deseme 
appraisal.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
it  was  amazingly  good.  Mr.  stl3^' 
sky’s  new  organization  does  not  be- 
tray its  newness  as  much  as  one 
might  expect.  The  technical  standard 
seems  high  and  the  men  play ' to- 
gether with  a smoothness  of  at.ac^ 
that  speaks  well  for  their  drilling^ 

• In  tonal  blending  the  orchestra  has. 
of  course,  much  still  to  achieve.  T e 
tone  of  the  upper  strings  Is  a htte 
hard,  but  clear  and  powerful:  th 
cellos  and  basses'  are  good,  but  dis-  | 
play  a tendency  toward  woolmess  in 
critical  moments.  The  woodwinds  are 
not  yet  blended,  but  there  are  ex- 
cellent individual  players  among  them. 
The  brasses  are  a trifle  ragged  an 
need  mellowing.  One  thing  all  the 
! players  did  last  night  was  to  play 
mercifully  in  tune. 

Mr.  Stransky's  program  essayed  no 
flights  from  the  beaten  track,  but 
wisely  stuck  to  music  that  was  fa- 
miliar alike  to  audience  and  players. 
He  began,  as  we  have  hinted,  with  the 
prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger.”  fol- 
lowed by  Beethoven's,  seventh  sym- 
phony; continued,  after  the  intermis- 
sion, with  Strauss's  “Todt  und  Verk- 
laerung"  and  Debussy’s  “Faun,”  and 
i wound  up  with  that  battered  favorite, 

' Chaikovsky’s  “Marche  Sieve.” 


Vc  l'  f > f z J 

Harry  Kaufman,  Pianist.  Heard. 

Harry  Ivaufman,  who  was  licaixl  in  a 
piano  recital  last  year  and  at  tho  Sta- 
dium a year  ago.  last  evening  attract- 
ed an  audience  of  good  slzs  to  Aeolian 
Hall  to  hear  him  play.  While  he 
proved  his  fitness  for  tackling  what- 
ever technical  obstacles  were  contained 
in  his  program,  there  was  little  to  dis- 
I tingulsh  one  composition  from  another 
in  his  manner  of  playing,  tonal  variety 
or  spirit  of  interpretation.  Kspeclallv 
lacking  of  brilliancy  and  dash  was  his 
performance  of  four  works  of  Chopin 
In  the  passages  where  a soft,  lucid 
tone  was  proper,  his  playing  was  de- 
lightful. but  contrasting  passages  to  set 
forth  the  beauty  of  the  calmer  ones 
were  left  to  bo  desired.  Other  coni-s 
posers  whose  works  w ere  chosen  for  the 
program  included  Franck,  Rachmani- 
noff, Stojowski,  Ravel.  Albeni/.  and 
Godowsky's  arrangement  of  "Kunster- 
leberi”  by  Strauss. 


“La  Gioconda”  Sung  at  Century. 

"La  Gioconda”  was  sung  at  the  Cen- 
tury last  night,  opening  the  San  Carlo 
Company's  fourth  week  here  and  closing 
fortnight  before  its  tour.  In  Air. 
3allo’s  cast  were  Mines.  Maria  Escobar 
and  de  Mette,  Messrs.  Tommnsini,  Ea- 
siola  and  do  Biasi.  Air.  Peroni  con- 
i ducted  Ponchielll  s music,  inducing  the 
Incidental  "Dance  of  the  Hours”  by  the 
ipavley-Oukrainsky  Ballet. 

o^r/%  f*fz) 


•Bg-PAc  H rvi  a mx . 

Three  thousand  people  saw  murder 
done  last  night  In  Carnegie  Hall.  No, 
that  won’t  do  for  a beginning.  It  is 
the  truth,  but  it  sounds  too  sensatiort- 
al,  blurted  out  like  that.  The  truth  so 
often  does.  Facts  are  more  harmless. 
Let  us  set  them  down  first,  as  a good 
reporter  should  do. 

So,  then:  Last  night  in  Carnegie 
Hall  Vladimir  de  Paclimann,  the  fa- 
mous Russian  pianist,  gave  his  first 
recital  here  in  twelve  years,  before  an 
audience  that  packed  the  parquet  five 
deep  with  standees.  Applause  was  fre- 
quent and  enthusiastic  and  those  who 
heard  him  before  declared  that  his  j 
planistic  powers  were  unimpaired,  de-  ' 
spite  his  seventy- odd  years. 

Now  to  explain  that  murder.  Prob- 1 
ably  it  wouldn’t  have  seemed  so! 
shocking  if  there  had  been  any  prep-  ' 
aratlon  for  it.  But  as  any  playright  | 
will  tell  you,  being  told  a thipg  isn’t  I 
-at  all  the  same  as  seeing  it  happen  i 
And  so,  when  people  would  laughingly  ■ 
quote  this  or  that  remark  De  Pach-  j 
mann  had  made  to  such  and  such  an 
audience,  or  would  toll  about  the  pair  I 
of  socks  he  put  on  the  piano  at  his  ! 
Berlin  recital,'  the  truth  somehow  [ 
didnit  register  to  one  who.  as  it  j 
chanced,  had  never  see  or  heard  him 
play. 

Last  night,  therefore,  was  rather 
shocking  to  one  listener.  There  was 
Carnegie  Hall  jammed  to  the  doors. 

• and  everybody  talkative  and  a little 
nevrous  and  excited,  and  there  was 
the  big  platform  with  the  brown  vel- 
vet drapes,  the  two-sided  chandeliers 
lighted,  the  centre  one  dark,  and  un- 
der it  a -rather  lonesome  and  scared 
looking  grand  piano — all,  in  fact,  just 
as  it  is  when  Rachmaninoff  or  Pad  - 
rewski  or  Hoffman  or  any  other  of 
the  giants  play. 

And  then  the  brown  curtains  parted, 
and  out  came  a chunky  little  oid  man 
with  a head  something  like  Franz 
Liszt’s  portraits — the  same  high  fore- 
head. eagle  nose  and  long  gray  hair. 
The  audience  burst  into  applause,  very 
sudden  and  sharp  applause,  that 
cracked  and  rattled  like  machine  gun 
.Ire.  The  little  man  put  his  feet  to- 
gathcr  and  clasped  his  hands,  and 
bowed  stiffly  from  tne  waist,  looking 
very  like  the  frog  footman  in  “Alice” 
as  he  did  so.  The  audience  kept  on 
applauding  and  he  kept  on  bowing. 

Then  lie  moved  toward  the  piano 
and  the  applause  went  out  like  a 
Snuffed  candle.  The  house  was 
breathless.  The  little  man  fiddled 
with  the  knob  on  the  adjustable 
piano  stool.  He  twisted  it  this  way 
and  that.  Then  he  turned  ' to  the 
audience  and  swept  his  hands  through 
the  air,  shoulder  high.  The  stool  was 
too  high.  Everybody  giggled.  Then 
he  sat  down  and  began  to  play 
Beethoven’s  pathetic  sonata. 

He  played  the  opening  section, 
marked  “grave,”  with  a cool,  velvety 
perfection  of  touch  that  fell  very 
gently  and  softly  on  the  ear.  It  was 
effortless  and  perfect,  and  one  did  not 
mind  the  fact  that  it  was  admirable 
rather  than  moving.  ‘‘That  will  come 
later,’’  one  thought,  and  waited  for 
the  music  to. begin  to  weave  its  spell. 

But  something  happened.  A phrase 
ended,  with  a brtef  pause  before  the 
next  begad,  and  in  the  pause  the 
littlp  man  raised  his  hands  from  the! 
eyboard  and  beat  time  as  though  he 
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were  conducting  aTTMiid.  grinned 
at  the  audience.  Anij  evoryhod 
gled  again,  and  that  was  the  end  o( 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven’s 
pathetic  sonata.  There  was  more  o 
It,  but  tt  didn’t  mean  anything.  Tb 
spell  was  broken. 

Ho  played  the  allegro.  More  ges 
turns  and  comical  faces,  and  more 
giggles.  Ho  finished  It.  Applause. 
He  stood  up,  bowed,  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  people  in  tlio  front  vow. 
Everybody  said  “Ssh!”  so  loudly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  out  what 
he  was  saying.  One  caught  frag- 
ments— “wlz  my  fingers — most  of  zc 
time" — but  nothing  connected. 

"Is  be — ?”  asked  the  lady  on  the 
ri^ht.  And  one  said,  "No.  He  always 
does  this,  they  say.  He’s  going  to 
play  the  adagio  now  and  he’ll  cut  out 
this  comedy  stuff.” 

And  so  de  Paclimann  played  the 
adagio  from  Beethoven’s  pathetic 
sonata.  It  is  short,  and  very  simple — 
just  a tune,  really;  and  only  a great 
nian  could  have  written  It.  For  it 
I has  tho  miraculous  power  of  sugges- 
tion that  all  great  art  possesses.  It 
releases  the  imagination,  it  linlcs  you 
for  the  moment  with  eternal  things; 
you  glimpse  something  of  the  vast 
beauty  and  sadness  of  life. 

And  in  the  middle  of  it  the  little 
man  raised  his  hands  and  beat  time, 
and  grinned  at  the  audience,  and  said 
something.  And  tho  man  in  tho  row 
behind  one  laughed  aloud,  and  then 
everybody  giggled.  For  the  little  man 
was  really  outdoing  himself.  And 
Beethoven  died  and  went  to  hell,  and 
everybody  was  frightfully  amused  at 
Mr.  de  Pachmann. 

When  he  had  finished  the  sonata 
there  was  more  applause  as  he  left 
the  stage.  So  he  came  back  and 
bowed,  twice,  three  times,  and  made 
a little  speech  to  the  people  in  thp 
front  rows.  Then  he  sat  down  to 
play  Chopin. 

He  is  the  greatest  Chopin  player  in 
the  world,  they  say.  He  certainly  has 
marvellous  dexterity.  His  hands 
ripple  and  flash  along  the  keyboard 
,with  uncanny  accuracy,  and  they 
produce  a beautiful  sound.  He  began 
the  nocturne  in  B major,  No.  1 of 
the  'thirty-second  opus.  It  is  lovely, 
gentle,  wistful  Chopin.  And  after  a 
particularly  lovely  phrase  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  said,  “Listen!”  and  played 
another,  loveliqr  one,  and  wagged  his 
head  comically  and  waved  his  hands 
and  grinned  at  the  audience.  And 
everybody  laughed  heartily.  And  he 
did  the  same  with  the  second  im- 
promptu, and  with  the  B minor 
prelude,  and  with  the  Allegro  de  Con- 
cert in  A major. 

And  then  there  was  more  applause, 
and  another  funny  little  speech,  i*nd 
a final  group  of  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann and  Liszt.  But  one  didn’t  hear 
that.  For  onfe  had  gone  out,  fe«ng 
a little  ashamed  of  caring  so  n*»ich 
about  music  in  a world  where  so  many 
excellent  people  didn’t  mind  & felt 
what  happened  to  it, 

l By  H.  C.  COBLES.  Z 


Air.  de  Pachmann’g  Recital. 

A dozen  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr. 
<ie  Pachmann  last  addressed  a New 
y°rk  audience  and  it  must  have  been 
at  about  that  time  that  he  gave  a highly  I 
successful  series  of  "farewell"  recitals  j 
ir,  London.  We  on  the  other  side  have 
bpen  wondering  ever  since  about  that  | 
farewell,  for  he  has  continued  playing 
and  talking  to  us  through  the  succession 
of  years.  But  the  mystery  Is  now  ex- 
plained; evidently  he  was  bidding  fare- 
well to  New  York  In  that  series  of  Lon- 
don recitals. 

He  returned,  however,  to  Carnegie 
Hall  last  night  with  a program  con- 
taining an  early  sonata  of  Beethoven, 
Opus  13,  one  of  the  very  few  which  he 
Plays  frequently,  a group  of  Chopin 
some  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  a 
I.lszt  rhapsody.  He  was  even  more 
talkative  than  usual,  told  the  huge  au- 
dience what  he  would  do  before  he  did 
It  and  how  admirable  It  was  when  it  1 
was  done.  For  his  first  extra  piece  he 
gave  what  was  apparently  Intended  to 
be  a caricature  of  Chopin’s  Valse  in  D 
flat,  followed  by  his  Ideal  performance. 
Unfortunate*,  however,  not  only  the 
alse  but  most  of  the  music  of  his  pro- 
gram contained  a deplorably  large  ele- 
ment of  caricature.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  listening  to  Air.  de  Pach-  ! 
mann’s  olaylng  in  recent  years  have 
grown  accustomed  to  waiting  patiently 
through  the  first  part  of  the  program  ! 
for  his  real  genius  to  appear.  There  i 
lias  frequently  come  a moment  when  I 
after  all  the  tricks  have  been  played  off  | 
he  has  settled  down  to  give  perhaps  ten 

Dlino^ti  0I1  a garter  of  an  hour  of  I 
P ano  playing  which  in  Its  own  style 
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/]  could  bo  culled  perfect.  We  waited  for  , 
j this  to  the  end  of  tho  Chopin  group  1 
last  night,  only  catching  glimpses  of 
tho  magic  of  Ills  hands  In  n few  pas-  ! 
Hugos,  notably  In  the  Allegro  de  Con- 
I cert.  Op.  It).  Hut  against  thene  glimpses 
had  to  be  set  the  garrulous  puerility 
of  his.  Beethoven  and  distortions  of  the 
J rythmm  of  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  II 
I major  and  of  the  impromptu  In  F t 
I sharp  major  which  must  have  been 


Prelude.  Op.  ZR,  B ntlnm 
infrequently  played  Allegro 
in  A major.  Op.  4(5.  Tht>, 
Ion  the  printed  list,  two  o 
Johns  “Songs  without  W 
‘Vhumunn  pieces  und  the  K 
prian  Rhapsody  of  Liszt. 

*?r  ^r’  Pechmann' 
’ertrsed  "new  method 


rhth  Hun- 
much  ad- 


obvious  to  every  listener  that  it  would  | j*nK  ,0  himself,  from 

[sources,  we  deem  it  a n 
chiefly  to  pedagogues. 
I achmsnn  holds  his 


bo  fatuous  to  dwell  on  them  at  length. 

It  was  a good  sign  that  the  audience, 
which  began  by  listening  breathlessly 
for  Mr.  de  Pachmunn's  remarks,  soon 
took  to  drowning  them  with  applause, 
us  a gentle  hint  that  music,  and  not 
conversation,  is  the  business  of  the 
concert  room. 

| -----  - 
j Lawrence  Gilman 

f R.  VLADIMIR  DE  I^ACHMANN 
brought  his  inimitable  one-man 
vaudeville  show  to  town  last  night,  and 
kept  a huge  audience  at  Carnegie  Hall 
laughing  and  tittering  throughout  the 
entertainment.  Incidentally,  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  played  the  piano — sometimes 
very  beautifully,  at  other  times  less 
beautifully.  But  most  of  his  energies 
seemed  to  be  directed  toward  miti- 
gating the  threatened  seriousness  of 
what  was  announced  as  a recital  of 
piano  music  by  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Men- 
delssohn, Schumann  and  Liszt.  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  favored  his  auditors  with  an 
almost  continuous  monologue,  address- 
ing little  speeches  to  them  between  his 
numbers  and  commenting  on  his  per- 
formance as  he  went  along.  He  reg- 
istered comic  despair  when  he  found 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  piano  stool 
to  his  satisfaction,  gestured  elaborately 
between  phrases,  grimaced,  scowled 
melodramatically  and  indulged  in  vari- 
ous other  monkeyshines. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  old  stuff  tocon- 
certgoers  who  have  heard /Mr.  de  Pach-  1 
mann  before;  but  those  to  whom  the 
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angle  of  the  second  joint  of  his  hand  to 
the  elbow  .a  the  diameter  of  a circle  or 
an  isosceles  trisngle  seem  to  us  rela- 
tively unimportant  details;  and,  any- 
tvay,  we  could  not  see  the  wheels  go 
round  last  night  because  the  manage- 
ment had  thoughtfully  seated  us  In 

miCA»\Way  vh*1  Mr’  de  Pachmann 
might  have  been  playing  with  hist 
elbows  and  we  should  have  been  none, 
me  wiser,  for  the  piano  concealed  nil] 
but  his  grimaces  and  his  necktie  from 
our  view. 

• ♦ • 

The  question  is,  of  course:  What  I 
kind  of  piano  playing  did  Mr.  de  Pach- 
mann s new  method  produce?  Was  his 
tone  canorous  and  finely  graduated, 
fixely  spun?  Did  he  play  Beethoven 
better  than  he  used  to?  Wag  his 
Chop  in  as  delectable  as  of  old?  As  for 
the  Beethoven  that  he  played  last 
night,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  de 
I achmann  takes  the  “Sonate  Pnth«- 
tique  very  seriously— certainly  he  did 
not  encourage  his  audience  to  do  so, 
for  he  kept  them  in  giggles  during 
most  of  his  performance  of  it.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  there  are  regions 
of  Beethoven’s  spiritual  terrain  into 
which  Mr.  de  Pachmann  h 
penetrated.  His 
mendous 


never 

playing  of  the  tre- 
introduction  was  mannered 
and  slight-waisted,  even  though  he  did 
sing  like  an  angel  in  the  Adagio  can- 
tabile.  But  always  his  singing  tone, 
the  lusciousness  of  his  color,  subdue 
and  enchant.  It  was  so  in  hia  Chopin 
— you  could  not  resist  the  man,  even 
when  you  wanted  to  have  him  shot  at 
sunrise  for  making  merry  over  one  of 
the  most  dramatically  impressive  and 
imaginative  passages  in  all  piano 
experience  was  new  (it  is  a dozen  years  music — that  astonishing  coda  in  the  B 


since  Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  last  heard 
j in  New  York)  must  have  been  sorely 
bewildered  by  the  proceedings  on  the , 
stage;  and  perhaps  there  were  some 
who  were  not  wholly  content  at  being 
offered  a tenth-rate  vaudeville  turn  in- 
stead of  a recital  of  piano  music  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
our  generation.  This  sort  of  thing 
may  be  amusing  to  Mr.  de  Pachmann, 
but  it  is  unutterably  wearisome  anc) 
afflicting  to  those  who  are  aware  ol 
his  singular  genius  as  a musician,  and 
who  have  passed  the  time  of  life  when 
a performance  of  Beethoven’s  “Pa- 
thetic” Sonata  can  be  enhanced  by  buf- 
fooneries on  the  part  of  the  inter- 


major  Nocturne  of  Opus  32,  No.  1, 
which  seemed  to  James  Huneker  “like 
the  drum-beat  of  tragedy.”  There  wag 
surely  no  mood  of  tragedy  in  Mr.  de 
Pachmann’s  spirit  when  he  played  this  i 
passage  last  night;  nor  could  there  | 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
for  such  were  the  compulsions  of  Mr. 
de  Pachmann’s  antics  while  he  read  the 
passage  that  his  audience  burst  into  , 
loud  guftaws  as  he  finished  it. 

If  Mr.  de  Pachmann  was  not  haunted 
last  night  by  the  sorrowfully  rcpronch- 
fu!  ghost  of  Chopin,  we  miss  our  guess. 


“Lucia”  by  San  Carlo 
“Lucia”  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  this  season  by  the  _J5an  Carlo 
Opera  Company  last  night  at  tho 
Century  Theatre,  and  Miss  Lucchese 

preter  ' which  menu. 


dience  for  her  singing.  Tommaalni 
was  the  Edgar  and  Valle  the  Henry 
Ashton  and  gave  satisfactory  imper- 
sonations. The  opera  was  followed 


about  six  and  a half. 

* • « 

Mr.  de  Pachmann  is  now,  accord-  ^ 

ing  to  his  books,  seventy-five  years  by‘“The°Gate  of  Redermption”  by  the 

B igelow  sa^d  o7 himseli  onnhh  ninetieth  R.wley-Ourainskv  Ballet.  set  to  the 
birthday,  “tall  for  his  age,”  he  is  very  /Ttisic  of  Liszt  s ’ Les  Preludes,  and 
wise  for  his  age.  He  has  learned  e 1 ^vas  very  well  danced, 
new  technical  trick,  a new  method 


i 


Th 


- ne/Av  to, 


of  playing  the  piano:  this  method, 

says  Mr.  de  Pachmann  modestly, 
“came  only  from  God — it  is  too  perfect 
for  a man  to  have  invented.”  We  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  Mr.  de  Pachmann’s 
already  famous  “straight-wrist”  meth- 
od— miscalled,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
the  “stiff-wrist”  method.  Since  Mr. 
dc  Pachmann  acquired  his  new  tech- 
nique many  things  have  been  granted 
unto  him,  he  tells  us — health,  tran- 
quillity, unimpaired  energy  and  en- 
hanced pulchritude  (a  great  French 
artist  once  told  Mr.  de  Pachmann  that 
his  hands  were  “even  more  beautiful 
than  Raphael’s”).  But,  above  all,  Mr. 
de  Pachmann’s  tone,  he  tells  us,  has 
benefited.  Before,  he  had  a “nervous” 
tone,  he  was  as  other  pianists.  Now 
he  dwells  in  a secluded  bungalow  high 
uo  on  Parnassus;  there  are  no  other 
bungalows  anywhere  about;  no  me 
else  is  in  sight.  All  the  other  pianists 
( n» . being  privileged,  like  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  and  the  Cabots  of  Boston, 
to  speak  only  with  God)  are  far  below, 
hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  valley. 
They  have  ceased  to  exist  Mr.  de 
Pachmann  is  alone  with  the  Infinite. 

• * • 

But  Mr.  de  Pachmann  occasionally 
descends  from  his  starry  altitudes  and 
plays  for  dusty  and  misguided  te-r"s- 
trial  audiences,  the  little  earth-men  who 
used  to  think  that  Paderewski  and  Ros- 
enthal and  others  knew  how  to  play  the 
piano. 

He  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  last 
night  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
since  he  left  us  in  1912,  and  played 
the  piano  in  his  enchanting  way  before 
a huge  and  rapturous  audience.  His 
program  began  with  the  “Pathdtique” 

| Sonata  of  Beethoven,  proceeded  tor 
Chopin — -the  Nocturne  No.  1 of  Op." 

32,  in  B major;  the  Second  Impromptu  ) j 
of  Op.  28,  in  F sharp  major;  the  Sixth  I 


IK 


By 


ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT. 


De  Paclimann,  the  ijramatlc. 

Tho  most  astonishing,  most  alive 
and  most  Infectious  dramatic  per- 
formance given  in  our  town  this  week 
was  not  that  of  Miss  Eagels  in  “Rain.” 
No;  nor  that  of  Mrs.  Fiske  In  “Mary, 
Alary  Quite  Contrary”  at  the  Belasco. 
It  was  the  astoundingly  expressive  and 
utterly  enthralling  performance  which 
a happy,  little,  old  man  named  Vladi- 
mir de  Pachmann  gave  on  Thursday 
I evening  at  Carnegie  Hall,  when,  In  the 
I almost  accidental  presence  of  several 
thousand  passersby,  he  sat  down  at  a 
piano  and,  for  two  crowded,  exultant 
j hours,  dwelt  with  Beethoven,  Chopin 
and  Franz  Liszt. 


Not  without  cajolery,  we  had  ob- 
j tained  seats  so  close  that  it  was  possi- 
I j ble  to  hear  every  groans  and  every 
chuckle,  possible  to  see  every  gesture 


and 
, to 


every  recorded 

va- 


lt 


of  hand  and  shoulder, 
emotion,  however  fleet,  of  one  who 
plays  the  piano  with  every  last  atom  his  U 
of  his  devoted  self.  Thus  we  went  | 
home  from  Carnegie  Hall  the  richer  ul- 
for  a stirring  and  unprecedented  ex-  Dr-  I 
perience.  It  was,  therefore,  something  *b' 
of  a blow  to  find  that  In  all  the  news- 
papers which  passed  our  way  yester- 
day contumely,  or  at  best  an  amused 
and  patronizing  tolerance,  was  De 
Pachmann’s  • portion.  The  single  ex- 
eption  we  chanced  to  note  was  the 
ogether  human  and  spirited  account 
he  adventure  which  Gilbert  Gabriel  | 
e for  The  Sun  and  The  Globe.  . 
from  such  usually  humane  and 


m 


I percop  "\  c follows  as  Deems  Taylor  of 
! the  World  and  Lawrence  Gilman  of 
the  Tribune  came  mostly  bricks — 
projectiles  which  from  their  speed  and 
I direction  suggested  to  ns  that  the 
J critics  had  heard  De  Pachmann  play 
: and  missed  the  point. 

* « » 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  your  cor- 
! respondent  to  explain  that  in  such 
I company  he  would  hardly  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  old 
| man  played  well.  But  Mr.  Gilman 
| called  it  “a  one  man  vaudeville  show,” 

1 and  we  do  consider  vaudeville  within 
our  province.  After  all,  this  was  a 
dramatic  performance,  too.  De  Pach- 
! mann  seemed  to  us  to  be  caressing ' 

I that  piano  and  to  be  evoking  from 
| it  a voice  of  gold,  but  then,  too.  there  ] 
was  Chaplin  at  that  piano,  there  at 
times  was  such  brilliantly  expressive, 

: pantomime  as  that  with  which  Paul 
I Clerget  glorified  the  Ames  revival  of 
"L’Enfant  Prodigue.”  There  was  De-; 
j burau  himself.  Nay,  there  was  Pierrot 
1 grown  old  and  free  and  given  to  talk- 
| ing  to  the  moon. 

* . * 

As  every  one  knows,  De  Pachmann, 

) with  many  winks,  chuckles,  groans 
and  appeals  to  heaven,  keeps  up  a 
! continuous,  murmurous  chatter  about 
I the  music  he  is  invoking.  To  himself, 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  to  any  with- 
in range  of  his  half  whispered  mono- 
j logue,  he  talks  about  that  music,  about 
; how  it  came  to  be  written,  how  Liszt 
! played  it,  how  he  hopes  to  play  it, 
how  beautiful  it  is,  &c.  It  is  chatter 
which  only  a few  can  hear  distinctly 
and  of  which  the  eccentricity  sets  the 
: remoter  or  more  woolly  watted  audi- 
tors into  a fit  of  the  giggles.  If  you 
I are  nearer  you  see  how  the  moods  of 
j the  melody — fear,  hope,  anger,  love, 
j gayety,  despair — write  themselves  on 
i every  aspect  of  his  mobile  face,  in 
I every  line  of  his  responsive  body.  If 
you  are  nearer  still  you  can  hear 
enough  to  know  he  is  now  exultant 
j in  a free  and  childlike  way  at  his  own 
astonishing  dexterity,  now  mortified  at 
J his  own  shortcomings,  now  grateful  to 
I whatever  god  brought  the  wonder  of 
| music  into  an  ugly  world. 

He  is  thinking  a;oud — or,  to  be  more 
! exact,  feeling  aloud.  A difficult  Im- 
J promptu  of  Chopin  may  be  before  him. 
j He  wonders  if  he  will  play  it  well, 
j He  prays  he  will.  It  will  tax  his 
‘ memory,  and,  after  all,  he  is  an  old 
man  now,  a shrunken  old  man  of  75 
whose  memory  is  not  what  it  was. 
But,  come,  come,  De  Pachmann ! Mere 
music  teachers  can  memorize.  What 
counts  is  intelligence.  Courage,  De 
Pachmann!  "Dear  God,  help  me  to, 
play  this  beautiful  music  to-night  as| 
You  meant  it  to  be  played  when  You 


! Pachmann’  was  not  f diking  to  A-H7 
A-2I,  A-G,  A-S.  He  was  talking  to 
God. 

... 

Mr.  Taylor  did  not  stick  it  out.  Tie 
went  away  in  distress,  "feeling  a little 
ashamed  of  caring  so  much  about 
music  in  a world  where  so  many  ex- 
ee’lent  people  didn't  mind  a bit  what 
happened  to  it.”  Well,  that  makes 
two  of  them,  for,  though  the  implica- 
tion is  gather  to  the  contrary,  we  have 
a suspicion  that  there  was  another 
person  in  Carnegie  Hall  that  night 
who  cared  as  much  about  music  as 
ever  man  cared  since  the  first  note 
sounded  across  the  void.  The  other 
man’s  name  was  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
mann. 

Yerbrngghen  Players  Instead 
of  Returning'  to  Europe  Go  ] 
West  as  Concerts  End. 


The  Verbrugghen  Quartet  gave  the 
last  of  a series  of  six  concerts  in  Aeolian 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  list  of 
work  offered  comprised  the  Brahms 
quartet  in  C minor,  opus  51,  No.  1; 
Mozart's  in  A,  dedicated  to  Haydn,,  and 
Beethoven's  in  C sharp  minor,  opus  131, 
posthumous. 

With  these  compositions  the  four  ar- 
tists completed  the  splendid  plan  they 
had  laid  out  for  themselves  In  their 
"festival  of  chamber  music”  here,  as 
wag  announced,  namely,  to  perform  the 
six  quartets  of  Mozart  dedicated  to 1 
Haydn,  the  three  quartets  of  Beethoven  I 
dedicated  to  Count  Bassoumoffsky,  and 
the  same  master’s  five  posthumous 
quartets  and  the  three  quartets  of 
Brahms.  Their  playing  yesterday  again 
showed  deep  appreciation  of  the  music 
of  the  masters,  and  results  of  long  ex- 
perience in  ensemble. 

This  concert  was  to  have  been  the 
quartet’s  last  before  finally  disbanding, 
but  within  the  last  few  days  three  of  Its 
players  have  been  made  members  of  the 
Minneapolis  Orchestra,  of  which  Mr. 
Verbrugghen  is  the  conductor,  and  thus 
the  quartet  will  be  able  to  continue  its 
existence.  The  three  new  members  of 
the  orchestra  were  to  have  sailed  to-day 
for  Epgland,  but  instead  of  so  doing 
they  left  the  city  last  night  with  their 
leader  for  Minneapolis. 

MISS  ZENDT  GIVES  RECITAL. 


sent  It  Into  the  world."  Fragments  of 
something  like  this  escaped  from  the 
little  man  as  he  served  at  that  altar 
on  Carnegie's  stage. 

o • # 

Such  communicativeness  in  the 
world  of  affairs  or  on  the  concert  plat- 
form may  be  an  infirmity,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  a part  of  De  Pachmann,  and 
one  did  not  come  away  from  Bern- 
hardt's last  “Camille”  denouncing  her 
for  being  a grandmother  with  a 
wooden  leg.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
’ Do  Pachmann  could  be  made  by  a 
grim  management  to  keep  his  be-  ] 

L havior  orderly,  his  face  straight,  his 
-f  mouth  shut.  But  probably  he  would 
■ burst.  It  was  possible  for  the  late  Ned 
' Ilarrigan  to  take  his  aspiring  young 
1 son,  William,  into  his  troupe  and  com- 
mand  him  for  the  first  six  weeks  to 
"play  every  scene  with  his  hands  limp 
! at  his  sides,  in  order  to  force  the  lad 
I to  a greater  reliance  on  the  expression 
I of  the  face  and  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

I But  one  who  compelled  Duse  of  Mrs. 

' Fiske  to  keep  their  hands  at  their 
|,  sides  throughout  a performance  would 
be  inviting  an  earthquake. 

« « * / 

To  those  sitting  further  from  the 
|;  stage  It  may  be — nay,  it  must  be — 

: maddening  to  have  the  most  delicate 
■ transitions  of  the  Chopin  nocturnes 
p drowned  in  the  empty  laughter  of 
j giggling  neighbors.  But  it  was  the 
j whole  implication  of  the  more  fero- 
J cious  reviews  yesterday  that  these 
I "antics,”  these  "monkeyshines,”  these 
| "capers”  were  the  tricks  and  manners 
! of  an  old  showman  who  was  going  to 
| attract  an  audience  by  fair  means  or 
| foul.  But  really  weren’t  they  rather 
I the  candors  of  an  artless  and  quite 
simple  person  who  would  have  be- 
j baved  in  exactly  the  same  manner  had 
) the  hall  been  empty  and  who  would 
I have  had  just  as  good  a time  alone 
ilth  the  composers?  Many  of  these 
Donkeys!)  ines”  were  prayers,  fpr  De 


Soprano  From  Chicago  Prove 
Pleasing  New  Singer. 

Miss  Marie  Sidemus  Zendt,  a sopran 
from  Chicago,  gave  her  first  song  re 
cital  here  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.1 
Richard  Hageman  was  at  the  piano. 
Seldom  is  so  pleasing  a new  singert 
heard  here  as  Miss  Zendt  proved  to  be. 
Her  voice  Is  of  good  quality.  It  is  well 
placed  and  her  scale  is  well  equalized. 

In  Bach’s  air,  "Tender  Sheep  May; 
| Pasture  Safely,”  given  with  flute  ob- 
j ligato,  her  legato  was  admirable  and 
i her  emission  of  high  tones  very  com- 
mendable. In  Mozart’s  air  "Alleluja” 
her  delivery  had  some  lack  of  finish, 
but  there  was  nevertheless  feeling  co--  i- 
blned  with  taste  and  style.  Miss  Zendt  s 
range  of  expression  seemed  to  be  some- 
what limited,  but  on  the  whole  she  gave 
much  pleasure  by  her  art. 

“BARBER  OF  SEVILLE”  STJNG. 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera,  now  near- 
ing the  close  of  the  last  week  but  one 


of  Its  season  at  the  Century  Tbo*t*f| 
ga  ve  a presentation  of  Rossini’s  ' Barbei 
of  .Seville”  last  night,  with  Mme.  Com 
suelo  Escobar  in  the  part  of  Rosnia\ 
Mr.  Chiappini  was  Count  Almaviva  and 
Mr.  Basiola  Figaro.  Other  principals 
were  Mr.  Cervi  as  Bartolo  and  Mr.  Do 
Biasi  as  Bdsilio.  . I 

The  large  audience  seemed  to  greatly 
enjoy  the  performance.  Mr.  Peronl  con- 
ducted. The  opera  was  followed  by  De- 
bussy’s “L’Apres  Midi  D’un  Faune,  ar- 
T ranged  as  a ballet  by  Messrs.  Pavley  and 
Oukrainsky,  and  with  Mr.  Pavley  as  the 
Faun. 

ucr  '9  3 

By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

The  London  String  Quartet. 
Audiences,  in  their  attitude  towaid  a 
musical  performance,  can  be  as  interest- 
ing as  the  music  itself ; not  more  inter- 
esting, because  It  is  only  when  the  music 
has  life  that  the  audience  develops  a 
corporate  being  and  becomes  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  units. 

At  Aeolian  Hail  yesterday  afternoon 
one  was  instantly  aware  of  an  audience 
united  In  the  expectation  of  enjoying  a 
good  thing,  and  the  sense  of  expectation 
passed  to  one  of  satisfaction  as  the  Lon- 
don String  Quartet  gave  the  first  of 


three  programs  of  chamber  rm* 
was  in  this  Instance  especially  a relief 
to  be  caught  up  In  the  general  feeling 
and  to  become  part  of  It.  a thing  not 
always  possible  to,  or  desirable  for,  the 
professed  critic,  whose  business  it  often 
Is  to  remain  a little  aloof  from  the  tide 
of  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  to  steer 
his  course  against  it. 

The  London  String  Quartet  Is  known 
in  its  own  country  as  one  of  the  best  of 
English  chamber  music  organizations.  I 
might  have  felt  some  restraint  in  com-  j 
mending  it  here.  It  was  a relief,  there- 
fore,  to  find  the  New  York  public  com- 
mending it  to  me,  showing  a keener 
avidity  for  its  music  than  the  London  y 
public  is  apt  to  show,  proving  to  the  j 
visitor  that  the  English  appreciation  of  j 
this  quartet  is  not  based  on  any  local  j 

b*Three  works  were  set  clown  in  this 
program  and  they  were  added  to  b.  I 
core  pieces  of  no  gfeat  consequence  ■ | 
yond  the  fact  that  they  showed  am  , 
i audience  to  be  anxious  for  more,  .ue, 
hussy' s auartet  in  G minor  came 
and  was  played  with  extraordinary  fin- 
ish and  delicacy.  One  can  imagine  a 

very  different  reading  of  it.  and,  lndeea, 
certain  French  quartet  parties  who  may 
be  considered  as  authoritative  adopt  a 
more  trenchant  style.  Thernir?;,  =o 

String  Quartet  mime  s 

smooth,  each  pizgicato  note  of ! t he  S-- 
ond  movement  so  bell-Uke  in  tone.  ana 
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afternoon,  the  Phantasy  in  D major  by 
H.  Waldo  Warner,  the  vi°la,  J,17YzIork 

a Mr"8' CoTScttmeonffered  a number  of 
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the  momentary  competi- 
d.  It  started  a literature 

posers  of  the  bUzaDeinaa  ci  “fqncies” 
the  string  quartet  by  their 
written  for  consorts  of  viols,  ana  r 
English  love  a Precedent  Not  thatttat 
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mental  middle  section  and  a rather  ^oo 

obvious  recapitulation.  What  ™aacs 

it  everywhere  acceptable,  as  it  was 
with  yesterday’s  audience, 
the  fact  that  the  composer  has  the 
String-player’s  unerring  sense  of  what 
will  be  effective  on  the  strings,  and  the 
party  of  which  he  is  a member  ha\e 

polished  his  effects  to  transparency 

The  quartet  party  which  should  show 
only  a sense  of  effect  in  playing  Bee- 
thoven would  not  deserve  the  applause 
which  was  given  to  the  London  btrlng  j 
Quartet  on  this  occasion.  It  is  because 
they  have  really  studied  Beethoven, 
studied  him  whole  and  in  detail,  that  j 
i they  have  earned  the  position  they  hold.  . 
Thev  have  repeatedly  given  the  whole 
series  of  his  quartets  in  their  sets  of 
concerts  and  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  serious  musicians  in  the  task.  In 
their  performance  yesterday  they  cer- 
tainly went  further  than  when  they  last 
played  the  Beethoven  quartets  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  a performance  in  which 
one  could  forget  the  players  In  the  music  i 
and  no  artist  can  wish  for  a better  fate 
than  to  be  so  forgotten. 
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“La  Boherne”  and  “Otello”  Sung. 

“La  Boh£me,”  with  Onofrei,  Roselle,  ! 
Falco,  Valle  and  others,  was  sung  to  a 
large  audience  at  yesterday’s  San  Carlo 
matinee  at  the  Century,  where  the  young 
Rumanian  tenor  as  Rodolfo  confirmed 
the  good  impression  already  made  at 
his  debut.  "Otello.”  with  Fitziu  and 
Salazar  newly  assigned  in  leading  rdles. 
was  repeated  last  evening.  The  conduc- 
tor for  both  Puccini’s  and  Verdi's  operas 
was  Peronl. 

Co  c/f-  'V  S J Z 3 
SOLOMON  GOLUB,  a P0«. 
MS*  “ldltto£;Sve‘a  j 

I Leon  M.  Kramer,  Pianists,  ne 
I presented  his  arrangement  of  - 
• cred  and  secular  works  to-  inter 
esting  musical  settings. 

By  11.  C.  COLLES. 


Mme.  Galli-Corci's  Recital. 

Last  night  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  opened  Its  doors  for  the  first 
time  this  season  to  receive  a l^ge^udl-^ 
ence  eager  to  welcotneMme^^^^^ 


Who  offered  a song  recital  with  a well 
varied  program.  It  is  always  interesting 
to  hear  for  the  first  time  an  artist 
whom  one  has  previously  known  only- 
through  gramophone  records,  and  this 
was  my  case  on  this  occasion.  Mme. 
GalU-Curcl  was  liberal.  She  began  with 
that  favorite  gambit  of  all  singers  of 
her  class,  Lotti’s  “Par  dicesti,”  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  a large  number  of  songs 
ranging  from  “Tacca  la  Notte”  (“II  Tro- 
vatore”)  to  Liszt's  "Lorelei,”  and  from 
Hahn’s  "Le  Rosignoie  des  Lilas”  to  the 
polonaise  from  "I  Puritani.” 

The  group  also  contained  David's 
“Perle  in  Brazil”  song,  which  gave  her 
the  opportunity,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  "coloratura”  singers,  of  competing 
with  the  flute.  In  these  and  other  things 
the  beauty  of  the  voice  was  shown  to 
advantage,  and  her  agility  and  vivacity 
were  an  unfailing  delight  to  her  hear- 
ers. If  her  technique  was  not  as  Impec- 
cable as  the  gramophone  records  would 
lead  one  to  expect  it  to  be,  something  j 
must  be  allowed  for  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  theatre  made  it  dif-  > 
ficult  to  sit  still  and  listen.  It  must  ! 
have  been  much  more  trying  to  the 
singer,  and  may  be  held  to  account  for 
certain  lapses  from  true  Intonation  no- 
ticeable here  and  there.  However,  this 
was  a popular  recital  by  a very  popular 
singer,  and  everything  she  did  was  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  Schumann-Keink'g  Recital. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink's  recital  of 
songs  gave  great  delight  to  a large  au- 
dience at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  She 
Is  a singer  whom  one  hears  again  with 
pleasure,  even  though  she  has  reached 
that  stage  in  her  career  to  which  all 
singers  come  sooner  or  later,  when  what 
the  voice  lacks  in  natural  brilliance  and 
quality  has  to  be  supplied  in  some  other 
way,  not  always  a purely  musical  way. 
Those  are  wisest  who  accept  the  limi- 
tations which  time  brings,  and  Mme. 

\ Schumann-Heink  was  often  wise  yester- 
day. 

Of  what  I heard,  and  that  was  not  all 
the  program,  she  seemed  wisest  in  her  | 
Wagner  and  least  so  In  her  Schubert. 
"Die  Allmacht”  is  a song  for  youth,  for 

the  voice  which  can  pour  itself  out  in  a 
stream  of  exultant  tone,  with  complete 
and  untnammeled  confidence.  It  was 
not  the  singer's  fault  that  this 
no  longe;r  hers,  but  she  need 
taken  it  quite  so  slowly  or  have  rore«l 
the  tone  as  she  did  in  several  pas- ages. 
Miss  Katherine  Hoffmann,  who  accom- 
panied, seemed  too  anxious  to  back  UP | 
the  voice,  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
thing  sounded  labored. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink.  however  gave 
two  excerpts  from  Wagner  which  are 
not,  one  Imagines,  very  often  heard  In 
the  conceirt  room  and  which  realized 
the  great  davs  of  her  operatic  career, 
when  her  JSrda  and  Brangaene  Were  un- 
surpassed. There  were  Erda  s admoni- 
tion of  W'otan  from  "Das  Rhelngo'd 
and  Bran  vaene’s  "Call”  from  Tr*s- 
tan.”  The  hearing  of  them  side  by  side 
illustrated  vividly  a fact  which  has  often 
been  remarked,  namely,  the  complete 
change  in  Wagner's  style  of  declamation 
between  thie  different  operas.  The  W ag- 
nerian  styile  Is  often  loosely  spoken  of 
as  as  though  it  were  one.  but  a complete 
stranger  coming  on  these  two  examples 
might  not  recognize  them  for  the  work 
of  one  man, 

Mme.  Scliumann-Heink's  power  as  a 
Wagnerian  interpreter  was  shown  in  her 
instinctive  change  of  vocal  color  and 
manner  of  delivery  from  the  bold  ad- 
monitory  sltyle  of  Erda  s scene  to  the  in- 
sdnuating  appeal  of  Brangaene  s.  later, 
after  Miss  Florence  Hardeman  had 
ptayed  some  popular  violin  solos,  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  sang  well-known  songs 
of  Schumann  and  Brahms,  as  well  as 
slighter  things,  which  from  the  fact 
that  thev  are  contained  in  the  list  of 
her  records,  are  presumably  also  well 
known. 


JOHN  XcCORMACK. 

The  Century  is  smaller  than  the 
Hippodrome  and  not  so  homely. 
Otherwise  McCormacks  conceit  last 
night  was  much  like  any  other  Mc- 
Cormack concert,  including  the  Mc- 
Cormack program  and  the  McCor- 
mack audience — the  latter  filling  the 
house,  the  orchestra  pit  and  the 

St3.°'6. 

A McCormack  audience  is  worth  an 
evening's  study  in  itself,  for  he  gets 
them  all.  Last  night,  for  instance, 
there  was  more  or  less  of  an  average 
song  recital  audience  downstairs.  1 
Thomas  Meighan  sitting  an0”Y" 
mouslv  in  the  tenth  row.  In  a ' 
were  Efraim  Zimbaiist  and  A1™ 
Gluck  and  elsewhere,  as  far  as  th 
eye  could  reach,  were  Mr.  ana  - 

Legion,  with  the  children. 

The  curious  thing  about  toe  Le°;°n 
family  is  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
last  people  in  the  world  one  might  ex- 
pect to  meet  at  a vocal  concert.  One 
usually  finds  them  at  the  f™™3  and 
in  the  vaudeville  houses.  They  go  to 
hear  McCormack  because  they  would 
rather  hear  him  sing  than  go  to  the 
movies  and  because  they  believe  t.iat 
be  will  sing  what  they  want  to  hear 
And  so  he  does.  But  beiore  he  lets 
them  have  what  they  came  for  he 
gives  them  what  he  thinks  they  ought 
to  hear.  And  because  he  is  *IcUcr- 
mack  they  listen  to  that,  too  at  the 
worst' respectfully,  and  at  the 
with  interest  and  sometimes  fnthus.- 
asm.  That  is  why  muslc-Txal  muslc 
owes  a heavy  debt  to  John  McCoi  - 
mack. 


Last  night  ho  guvo  them  'cell_ 
music  to  begin  with — Laurl  Kennedy 
playing  the  Hrst  movement  of  the 
Beethoven  Ci  minor  sonata.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy played  It  very  well,  Tvlth  a 
moderate  but  warm  tone,  excellent 
intonation  and  phrasing  and  a real 
feeling  for  the  music.  Tho  Legion 
family  prepared  to  be  bored,  but 
found  to  thAr  obvious  surprise  and 
pleasure  tliat  it  was  better  than  they 
hud  feared. 

Then  McCormack  himself  entered, 
amid  riotous  greetings,  and  sang  them 
Italian  classics — Scarlotti’s  "Caldo 
Sanguo”  from  "11  Re  dl  Ilicrusalem" 
and  Vinci’s  "Sentirsc  il  Petto  Ac- 
cendero."  Something  reached  the 
Legion  family — it  may  have  been  the 
grave  purity  of  tho  music  or  it  may 
have  been  the  singer’s  perfect  style. 
At  ail  events  they  called  for  an  en- 
core and  got  "O  Sleep,  AVhy  Dost 
Thou  Leave  Me?” 

Mr.  Kennedy  played  again— a three- 
part  piece  by  Sammartini — after 
which  McCormack  sang  a group  of 
Schubert.  I-Io  gave  them  four  songs — 
“Dor  Llebc  Hat  Cclogen,”  "Der 
Jnengllng  an  der  Quelle,”  ‘Das  Sic 
Hier  Gewesen”  and  ’’Die  Kutzueckung 
an  iiaura”  and  even  a grizzled  music 
critic  of  three  seasons’  standing  had 
admit  that  he  sang  them  beauti- 
fully, with  Impressive  sincerity,  per- 
fect phrasing  and  such  diction  as  one 
dreams  about.  As  for  the  Legion 
family,  one  gathered  that  they  liked  . 

■ t.  For  an  encore  he  sang  Rachmani-  | 
noff’s  “To  the  Children, ” and  when 
that  proved  insufficient,  gave  them 
ballad— something  about  death  and 
thinking  of  you.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  the  Legion  family  thinks  it 
likes,  but  Schubert  scorns  to  have 
spoiled  it  for  them  a ‘bit. 

Tile  second  half  of  t lie  program 
was  more  “popular, ” with  the  Irish 
folksongs  that  he  does  so  inimitably 
and  a group  of  four  in  English  by 
Holst,  Walter  Kramer,  Dickson  and 
Edwin  Schneider,  -with  encores 
enough  to  make  a second  program. 

I’ he  Legion  family  had  a glorious 
time  and  at  a late  hour  last  night 
conceded  that  there  might  be  some-" 
tiling  in  this  Beethoven  and  Schubert 
after, all.  


started  hf 

Th«ehdao  aftenioon  at'  AVVW 

his  renoi-fn™  hadi  ?l0ny  "onKa  new  to 
F„nJTwP. . an(1  t>ad  learned  new 


“A  Man  of  Life,"  which  llttt”  tlHW* 
fatlglhlo  friend  of  music,  Thonwte 
Boocham,  presented  once,  and  once  only, 
to  un  English  audience  some  years  ngo. 
But  such  paVallola  ns  these  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  claim  of  the  title,  that  what 
Is  here  set  forth  Is  tho  outcome  of  a 
trroan  way  of  thinking  and 
music,  for  Delius.  at  any  rate, 
rote  “A  Man  of  Life,’’  was  a 
German  of  the  Germans. 

First  among  their  qualities  la  an  Im- 
mense sense  of  "the  Importance  of  being 
earnest."  I’fltzner  begins  by  enunciat- 
ing with  all'  solemnity  a lino  of  von 
Elchendorff  which  remarks  that  things 
turn  out  differently  from  what  one  ex- 
pects. "Es  geht  wohl  anders  als  du 
melnst,"  and  so  we  are  launched  on  a 
contemplation  of  the  mutability  of  man's 
life,  of  the  Inexplicable  mixture  of 
laughter  and  tears  it  contains,  of  the 
swiftness  of  death,  und  so  welte. 

Augusta  Holmes'6 *  Tlio  German  soul  revels  In  the  eon- 

1,,,.,..  n - ii°  es’-.  English,  with  East-  Itempiatlon  of  these  problems.  The  work 


actneTs  o?  It  i \h  Clear  dlr,lljn  ‘“>'1  ex- 
menfs  .F,wP  tCi1’rInmanyoth<’r»  thf'so  cle- 
f-om  t0°  m"ch  "tress  on 
Wl  nJ*f,han,cs  °f  tonexproductlon.  He 
had  much  success  with  an  air  from 
Massenet’s  “Le  Rol  do  Lahore  "an 

DoFlmn"iF  °h  '?  hava  lta  flrst  Metro- 
politan presentation  this  year. 

There  was  a large  audience  to  near  « - 
program  of  standard  groups— Italian, 
including  Gluck,  Scarlatti  and  Legrenzi; 

German,  including  Strauss,  Wolf  and 

hoifeUStGa]]Iow,Fv  S’n  Engrish’  uV'iV'm?ast'  ‘temptation  or  these  problems,  me  worK 
5 lti,a  oway*  ®ax>  Campbell-Tipton  Is  divided  into  two  parts  called  "Man 
nror  rs’»  anil  Nature"  (Menscn  und  Natur)  and 

William  Jannushek  was  the  accom- 
panist for  a very  pleasant  recital. 


Mischakoff  Displays  Much 
Skill  in  Second  Debut 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Schumann-Heink  the  mother,  the 
good  citizen,  the  popular  idol,  the 
•singer,  all  have  had  their  place  in  the 
press,  but  yesterday  afternoon  at  Car- 
negie Hall  it  was  Schumann-Heink 
the  artist  which  held  the  boards. 
Sheerly  as  an  artist  she  stood  forth, 
because  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  the  velvet  lias  gone  from  her  voice, 
and  the  Brangaen-e  of  to-day  is  not 
quite  all  the  Brangaeno  of  twenty 
years  a&o.  But  all  her  inimitable  art 
is  still  there.  It  was  a joy  Itj  bear 
again  some  one  whip,  for  Instance, 
really  knew  how  to  breathe,  and  place, 
in  a phrase  the  variety  of  emotional 
content  which  belonged  there. 

*n  her  first  group  of  offerings  she 
sang,  beside  the  Brangaene  call  from 
‘Tristan,"  the  "Erda”  monologue 
from  ‘‘Rheingold.’’  No  one  under 
forty  should  try  to  sing  Erda’s 
“Weiche  Wotan.”  As  it  was  pre- 
sented yesterday  it  was  still  a thing 
to  thrill  over,  for  it  had  something 
truly  god-like  in  its  strophes,  some- 
thing- risen  from  the  deep,  rich  and 
experienced  depths  of  the  soul.  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  began  the  group 
with  the  familiar  “LasTca  ch’io 
piangi"  (Handel).  One  might  have  I 
cavilled  at  its  demivoeo  parts,  but 
the  pianissimos  were  perfect.  The 
group  closed  with  Schubert’s  “All - 
machl,”  full  of  drama,  carrying  its 
quasi-parlando  sections  heavy  with 
real  music,  done  with  splendid  finish 
and  sense  of  proportion.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  applauded  of  all  the 
numbers. 

In  tbe  second  group  were  Liedor,; 
by  Schumann  and  Brahms,  including 
e stately  ‘‘Sapplile  Ode’’  and  tjie 
mew  hat  theatrical  “Fruehlingr.- 
fahrt.”  Schumann-Heink  as  a Liedci 
singer  is  at  her  best.  And  her  best  if 
something  not  too  orton  equalec 
among  tho  contraltos  to-day.  Then 
must,  be  something  after  all,  in  al 
this  talk  of  the  older  generation 
about  the  quality  of  their  artists 
The  concert  closed  with  a series  o- 
;>ongs  in  English,  and  Arditi’.- 
**  Bolero”  added  by  request. 

In  the  evening  there  were  recitals 
by  Galli-Curci  at  the  Metropolitan: 
by  Misha  Mishakoff.'  the  violinist,  al 
‘he  Town  Hall,  and  by  Inga  Orner, 
whose  singing,  of  a Scandinavian  song 
group  especially,  pleased  a Inrgf 
.rov.-dvat  Aeolian  Hall.  A.  C. 


“Life  and  Song"  (Leben  und  Slngen). 
Each  part  would  take  nearly  an  hour  If 
given  In  full,  but  in  this  performance 
both  were  shortened  to  a certain  ex- 
tent and  in  the  first  part  the  Important 
orchestral  episode  described  as  “Death, 
the  Postilion"  (Tod  als  Postilion)  was 
I loft  out  altogether.  One  would  not  com- 
plain of  this  except  from  the  point  of 

Mischa  Mischakoff,  the  Russian  viol-  th5l  as  tha  w0,r,k  '?  likolK  to 

, w be  heard  very  often  it  mipht  have  been 

mist  who  won  fame  last  spring  as  the  worth  while  to  give  it  this  once  com- 

sole  survivor  of  the  auditions  for  the  |p,§&  of  resuIts  of  pmzncr.s  devo- 

otaaium  concerts,  made  another  debut  tion  to  seriousness  is  that  “Von 
last  night  at  Town  Hall-his  first  ap-  te^WmuiRiar^t^S.  ’tK 
pearance  under  what  might  be  called  {orchestral  episodes,  “Abend"  and 

standard  concert  conditions.  Various  L^acht”  »*>  the  first  part.  "Erxebung" 
...  8 * * ii i (Resignation)  in  the  second,  dlsrtended 

things  could  be  gathered  from  his  per-  as  they  are  with  cadenza-llke  passages 
formance  at  the  Stadium  last  summer:  Jor  several  instruments  especially  the 

, . . * harp,  are  distressingly  thin  in  texture, 

tnat  he  seemed  an  experienced,  self-  the  composer  s meticulous  care  over  the 

possessed  violinist,  in  no  wise  discon-  lustration  of  certain  words  such  as 


certed  by  playing  under  such  unusual 
conditions  before  a crowd  several  times 
larger  than  any  he  may  meet  in  the 
most  crowded  New  York  concert  hall; 
that  he  had  much  mechanical  skill, 
ability  to  toss  off  fireworks  with  ease 


the  lark’s  song  and  the  crowing  of  the 
(cock  at  dawn  seems  merely  childish, 
(and  the  perpetual  dwelling  on  themes 
which  were  not  very  significant  at  first 
and  get  less  so  with  repetition  becomes 
wearisome.  One  is  oppressed  by  a fus- 
siness over  details  which  a larger  mind 
would  take  in  Us  stride. 

__  But  wher»-.all  this  has  been  taken  Into 

and  dispatch;  but  much  remained  to  account  there  remains  something  which 
be  seen.  3 impressive.  Pfltzner  is  a master  of 

In  tho  „ _ . _ . bis  technique,  though  it  is  a technique 

Hall  Mr  SpaC6j  strangely  compounded  of  the  obvious 

Han,  Mr.  Mischakoff  proved  himsM-^.  devices  of  conventional  music  with  sud- 

violinist,  but  not  aKreisio  den  little  excursions  into  harmonic  dis- 

sonance. He  has  a German  love  of 
choral-llke  tunes  and  the  contrapuntal 
devices  by  which  he  works  those  of  the 
first  part  to  a climax  at  the  words  “Em 
anderer  Kdnig,  Wunderreich”  (Another 
King,  rich  in  wonder),  are  ingeniously 
effective.  Perhaps  the  most  Impressive 
movement,  however,  is  that  which  pic- 
tures wandering  humanity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  part,  where  the 
chorus  break  in  over  a disjointed  Instru- 
mental rhythm. 

The  choir  indeed  deserved  most  of  the 
honors  in  this  performance:  they  seemed 
to  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  their 
work  by  their  chorus  master,  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend,  and  they  sang  the 
broader  phrases  which  Pfitzner  has 
given  them,  with  fine  tone  and  assur- 
ance. He  Is  strangely  unequal  In  writ- 
ing for  the  solo  voices.  The  romantic 
songs  of  the  second  part.  “Die  alte 
Garten,”  especially,  seem  to  be  the 
moment  for  a straightforwardly  lyrical 
style,  but  Pfitzner  cannot  consent  to  be 
quite  straightforward  and  he  blurs  his 
result  with  effort  at  abstruseness. 

Mmes.  Elisabeth  Rethburg  and  Charles 
Cahier,  M.M.  Orville  Harold  and  Paul 
Bender  were  the  quartet  of  solo  singers, 
and  desptte  a slip  or  two  they  worked 
together  splendidly.  Even  though  one 
might  not  be  prepared  to  admit  justifi- 
cation of  the  high  claims  put  forward 
for  Pfitzner,  this  was  certainly  a notable 
performance  of  a work  which  aims  high, 
and  sometimes  hits  Its  mark.  But  the 
capacity  to  let  well  alone  seems  to  have 
no  place  In  the  German  soul. 


ler,  Zimbalist  or  Albert  Spalding.  His 
tone,  no  longer  dissipated  in  the  open 
air,  was  generally  claer  and  smooth; 
the  opening  notes  of  the  Vitali  Cha- 
conne promised  great  things,  but 
there  was  a few  wiry  notes  and  places 
! where  the  generally  claer  tone  became 
overcast.  In  the  rapid  passages  adorn- 
j lnK  the  Chaconne  and  the  Lalo  Sym- 
phonie  Espagnole,  Mr.  Mischakoff  was, 
even  as  at  the  Stadium,  thoroughly  at 
home  with  a large  audience,  if  not  one 
of  Stadium  size,  to  give  him  a warm 
welcome. 

Saint-Saens’  Havanaise  and  Ernst’s 
Caprice  on  Schubert’s  “Erlkoening” 
were  among  the  shorter  numbers  on°a 
program  with  Harry  Kaufman  ns  ac- 
companist. Mr.  Mischakoff’s  playing, 
on  the  whole,  was  skillful,  entitling 
him  to  a very  respectable  rank  dmong 
violinists,  but  the  laurels  of  Messrs, 
Kreisler  and  Heifetz  do  not  seem,  as 
yet,  to  be  challenged. 


Il 
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By  H.  C.  COLLES. 


“Von  Dcutschor  Seele.” 

The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music 
jrought  to  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  one 
>f  the  major  works  of  Hans  Pfitzner,  a: i 
erman  composer  who  is  regarded  byj 
ds  countrymen  as  the  latest  manifesta-“ 
ion  of  Germany’s  musical  supremacy,  j 
Vhether  one  subscribes  to  this  doctrine 
r not,  it  must  be  recognized  that  in 
iving  “Von  Deutscher  Seele"  its  first 
reduction  in  America  in  first  rate  style 
inder  Mr.  Bodansky’s  direction,  the 
'riends  of  Music,  are  acting  up  to  their 
me. 


By  Deems  Taylor 
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lit  is  a work  of  wide  scope  requiring  for 

ii  Is  performance  a large  choir  and 

0 )chestra  with  four  solo  singers;  it  de- 
n lands  the  utmost  skill  in  mortlsinp  to- 
g‘  rther  the  details  of  a complex  ensemble, 
ai  11  of  which  means  a lavish  expenditure 

01  C time  and  money  which  no  society 
w |ouId  undertake  to  give  from  any  mo- 
il ffe  but  that  of  concern  for  the  Interests 
ol^  the  art. 

New  York  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
i society  ready  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
such  a production  and  able  to  carry  it 
through  to  a successful  issue.  The  dif- 
ficulty everywhere  of  getting  contem- 
porary music  adequately  presented  is 
that  there  are  so  few  people  ready  to 
speculate  in  the  unknown,  and  until 
such  speculation  begins  the  art  cannot 
begin  its  life.  The  composer  is  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  friends  of  his  art. 

We  are  told  that  Pfitzner  began  this 
work  with  the  idea  of  grouping  certain 
lyrical  poems  of  I.  von  Elchendorff  Into 
a song  cycle  with  instrumental  links  be- 
tween the  movements,  and  that  the 
scheme  expanded  until  the  present  form, 
a sort  of  cross  between  the  song  cycle 
and  the  symphonic  poem,  was  reached. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  working  out  this 
elaborate  scheme  of  choral  or  orchestral 
music  having  u quasi-philosophic  back- 
ground Pfitzner  has  created  a new  mu- 
sical form. 

The  claim  is  admissible  in  so  far  as 
every  composer  who  thinks  for  himself 
at  ail  has  to  create  his  form  with  every 
new  work,  but  "Von  Deutscher  Seele" 
is  by  no  means  the  first  of  its  type. 
Schonberg’s  “Gurrelteder"  offers  a cer- 
tain parallel,  and  much  in  the  general 
plan  and  style  of  "Von  Deutscher 
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“THE  GERMAN  SOUL.” 

One  gathers,  both  from  thA  rather 
bumptious  title  of  Hans  Pfltzner’s 
“romantic”  cantata  which  tho  Friends 
of  Music  produced  last  night  In  Car- 
negie Hall  as  well  as  from  some  of 
his  own  program  notes  thereon,  that 
Mr.  Pfitzner  does  not  exactly  under- 
rate his  own  gifts.  “My  cantata,”  he 
writes,  "can,  I believe,  be  regarded  as 
something  unique.  It  was  created, 
as  all  my  other  works  have  been, 
from  an  Inner  necessity  which  is 
really  only  a higher  play-impulse.” 

Wagner  used  to  talk  like  that;  but 
j then  could  make  good  his  words.  Mr.  1 
Pfitzner  is  not  Wagner.  He  lacks — 
by  several  million  degrees— Wagner's 
melodic  inspiration,  Wagner’s  sense 
of  harmonic  fitness,  his  descriptive 
j powers,  and  abovo  all  his  unerring 
instinct  for  effectiveness.  Wagner's 
play-impulse  was  never  so  strong  as 
to  interfere  with  his  communicating- 
what  he  sought  to  express.  Mr.  Pfltz- 
ner sometimes  gives  tho  impression  of 
a man  talking  to  himself. 

“Von  Deutscher  Seele”  Is  a musi- 
cal setting  of  a number  of  short 
poems  and  maxims  by  the  poet  von 
Elchendorff,  which  are  threaded  to- 
gether upon  a series  of  instrumental 
interludes.  The  flrst  part  of  the  can- 


th< 


Tor 


rom 

fists 
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nature,  and  tho  second  pa 
tils  aspirations  nnd  dlna 
Tho  thread  of  thought  '|s 
I unbroken  and  the  work 
is  pervaded  by  some  win 
I rather  sentimental  my« 
permeates  Mahler’s  so’ 
phony. 

As  is  usual  among  mo< 
musical  circles,  Pfitzner 
forrqldablo  array  of  performers  t 
]terprct  his  music.  Last  night’s 
entation  enlisted  tho  services  o 
'orchestra  of  113  men,  recruited 
i tho  Metropolitan,  four  vocal  so 
j and  a chorus  of  200  voices.  The  per-  ; 
fomanco  began  at  8 o’clock  and  lasted  1 
— with 'a  half  hour's  Intermission — 
i until  a few  minutes  past  10.  In  ac- 
cordance with  preliminary  announce-- 
ments,  no  ono  was  seated  after  the; 

I performance  had  once  begun,  with  the 
result  that  a number  of  disappointed  ! 
late  arrivals  cooled  their  heels.  If  not  [ 

I their  tempers,  In  tho  lobby  of  Cur-  I 
negie  Hull  until  8.45. 

“Von  Deutscher  Seele”  Is  a mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad  music,  of  a cer- 
tain eloquence  and  a certain  pom- 
posity and  futility.  Artur  Bodanzky. 
who  conducted,  had  made  sevbral  cuts  - 
in  the  work,  but  a good  many  more 
would  have  done  no  harm.  Pfitzner  1 
Is  at  his  best  when  he  is  working 
within  limitations.  By  far  the  most 
significant  music  In  tho  score  is  tliat  ( 
which  is  set  to  words.  His  choral 
writing  is  solid  and  Idiomatic,  and  ho  j 
. usually  contrives  to  say  his  say  j 
through  this  medium  with  uncommon  ! 
(expressiveness  and  terseness.  Per- | 

: haps  the  best  bit  of  music  In  the  j 
score,  to  one  listener  at  least.  Is  a j 
lovely  a capella  setting  of  a quatrain  j 
beginning,  "Von  alien  guten-Schwln- 
gen  zu  brechen  durch  die  Zeit,”  that  I 
occurs  in  the  second  part. 

By  far  the  worst — to  the  same  lis-  I 
tener — js  an  interminable  interlude,  I 
“Evening-Night,"  wherein  he  took 
what  seemed  last  night  like  a week- 
end to  say  less  than  Wagner  says  in 
the  first  forty  bars  after  the  rise  of ; 
the  curtain  on  the  second  act  of  "Tris-  : 
tan.”  Pfitzner  seems  to  have  almost 
no  graphic  sense,  barring  a knack  for 
imitation,  and  when  he  undertakes  to 
paint  a mood-picture — like  "evening” 
or  “resignation,”  he  becomes  long- 
winded  and  horribly  dull.  His  music 
at  such  moments  seems  to  run  down. 
One  waits  for  it  to  come  to  an  end 
somehow,  in  order  that  the  soloists 
and  chorus  may  get  under  way  again. 

His  imitative  moments,  although 
pretty  literal,  are  more  interesting. 
Oboes  and  clarinets  crow  with  divert-  J 
ing  roosterishness  at  the  line,  “Wcnn  , 
der  Hahn  lcraeht  auf  dem  Dactae,’’  J 
and  a passage  descriptive  of  the  stars 
rising  over  the  sea  is  pricked  out  with  J 
a cheerful  array  of  bright  string  piz-  ^ 
zicati  and  little  jets  of  woodwind  fire.  , 

Both  these  episodes*  occur  in  the , 
first  part,  but  tho  second  part  con- 
tains the  better  music.  There  Is 
more  choral  singing  in  the  second  ’ 
part,  for  one  thing— Brahmsian,  but  • 
effective — and  there  is  a soprano  solo,  • 
“Der  alte  Garten,”  that  sustains  a 
mood  of  poetry  and  real  beauty.  A 
long  tenor  and  alto  duet,  “Die  Nonne 
und  der  Ritter,”  manages  to  say  re- 
markably little,  but  the  closing 
•chorus,  except  for  a terrible  German - 
] bandish  introduction,  has  impressive 
volume.  . 

Impressive.  That  is  the  best  one,, 
can  say  of  most  of  this  work.  It 
j does  impress  sometimes,  and  it  ha.j 
moments  of  beauty,  but  it  does  not 
bear  tho  stamp  of  a great  or  even 
(strongly  marked  musical  personally . 
j There  is  some  Beethoven ' In  it,  and 
| much  Brahms.  The  straight  Pfitzner 
| passages  arc  less  easily  recalled. 

I The  performance  was  excellent,  ex- 
cept for  the  quartet.  The  vocal  solos 
are  fearfully  ungrateful,  and  neither 
Mr.  Bender,  who  sounded  throaty,  nor 
Mr.  Harrold,  who  sounded'  hoarse, 
could  make  much  of  them.  Mme. 
Charles  Cahier  sang  with  expression, 
but  was  in  very  poor  vocal  condition, 
and  her  German  diction  sounded  more 
like  Flemish.  The  one  brilliant  excep- 
tion was  Elisabeth  Rethberg,  whose 
soprano  voice  never  sounded  clearer 
or  lovelier.  She  sang  with  splendid 
skill,  and  her  exquisite  interpretation 
of  “Der  alte  Garten”  was  alone 
enough  to  make  the  evening  worth 
while. 

Mr.  Bodanzky  conducted  with  vigoi; 
and  precision  and  coaxed  a much 
smoother  performance  from  the  or- 
chestra than  is  usual  at  choral  con- 
certs. The  chorus  had  less  to  do 
than  one  might  have  wished,  but 
sang  what  was  allotted  to  It  with  en- 
thusiasm and  good  Intonation, 
phen  Townsend,  who  drilled 
choristers,  was  given  a £ 
tain  call  after  the  pcrlor 
he  deserved  it. 
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Latcrence  Gilman 


■ Last  night  at  Carnegie  Hall  a poet 
Las  heard  meditating,  “earnestly  yet 


which  malTes  the  score 

himaelf  as "deV  Kunstler,  as  one  of  art’*  “Tristan/’  f^^wondTevenr  time 
high  priests.  He  appears  to  be  pos  fresh  and  ‘mmortfti  o isely  the 

sessed  by  a feverish  horror  and  re  one  hears  t’  isP  intolerable 

sentment  at  all  music  which  is  noi  kind  of  wr'ting  t t later  in  the 
German  and  at  all  music  which  breaks  when  « meet  it  fifty  y there  ig 

with  the  traditions  of  the  nineteenth  score  of  a than  potted 

century.”  anything  Jess  grat.fyi ng  tn  P tfae 


cm-ui  y . 

Long  a respected  figure  in  musica 


was  heard  meditating, # ™ Germany,  ih^productfon  of  Pfitzner’: 

hopefully,  upon  Man  and  » ( opera  “Palestrina0  at  Munich  in  191  < 


, upon  r ( opera  "Palestrina”  at  Municn  m iyi/ 

I Life  and  Song;  upon  the  evanescence  macje  him  famous;  and  when  he  folj 
of  delight,  the  darkening  of  the  surv  j ]0wed  that  work  five^years  afterward 


I the  "death’  of  summer.  He  could  not 
cease  brooding , upon  the  futility  of 


with  his  cantata,  “Von  Deutscher 
Seele,”  he  found  a public  eager  to  ac- 


icoase  brooding  upon  li»c  au“*  j oeeie,  ne  r t — — 

>1  nman  striving,  human  wanderings  and  ciajm  kim  not  only  as  a Perseus  ideally 
Keirchinc  and  defeats,  and  he  prayed  eqUipped  to  decapitate  the  frigh" 
ifor  strength  and  resignation.  There  Medusa  Qf  ultra-modernism,  but 

I « f*  _1  — *.  i o VI  ^ ft 


Wagnerf  we  are  unable  to  recall  at  the 
moment  the  name  of  the  article. 


for  strength  and  resignation.  mere  Medusa  of  ultra-modernism,  but  to 
was  he  found,  a rich  and  attainable  serve  as  the  aesthetic  representative 
solace-  “\<i  from  the  dark  earth  the;  cf  the  political  and  social  Reactionaries 
bow  of  Deace  aDpears,  so  through  evil  0f  the  Germany  of  to-day;  for  it  is 
hours  comes  the  benison  of  song.  said  that  Pfitzner  has  been  taken  to 

q tb  Doet  became  lyric,  finding  the  bosom  of  the  party  of  the  Extreme 
happiness  in  his  songs— no  longeri  Right. 

! would  he  speculate  fruitlessly  upon 

Man  and  Destinv  and  the  hard  ways  of  There  is  no  denying  the  patch-woTk 
I,-,-  He  Would  sing  of  what  enchanted  character  of  the  subject  matter  which 
f . • T0m.intic  fancy — of  an  old-world  Pfitzner  has  chosen  to  set  to  music  in 
arden  where  a sorrowful  woman  with  his  cantata.  These  assorted  maxims, 


We  come  upon  this  Phenomenon  time 
and  again  in  PLtzner  s score.  m > 
admirably  appropriate,  full  of  feenng 
and  of  a certain  order  of  eloquence, 
not  without  beauty,  expertly  and  ef 
fectively  contrived  but  saying  nothing 

that  we  have  not  heard  before  Tns 
tan”  and  “Walkiire,”  as  in  the  Night 
Scene  “Parsifal,”  as  in  the  “Erge- 
bung”’;  the  Rainbow  bridge  of  Rhein- 
goldl”  as  in  the  finale;  though  to  speci- 
fy in  detail  would  be  to  aasemble  what 
Huxley  called  “a  primer  of  infidelity 
—infidelity  to  the  independent  and .in- 
dividualized human  spirit  which 
heaven  surely  intended  Pfitzner  to  be 


*■  rden  where  a sorrowful  woman  with  his  cantata.  These  assorted  maxims,  J And  the  music  is  0*ten  tedious 
wnhnund  hair  sat  alone  beside  a foun-  rhapsodies  and  meditations  selected  soporific.  Pfitzner  is  a P°°r  JH..rga' io-i 
her  lute  in  the  twilight;  from  the  “Spruchen  und  Gedichten”  distance  and  his  view  of  the  ^fanT" 
!vf  r’„mpd  castles  and  lattice  windows,  (“Maxims  and  Poems”)  of  Eichendorf  0f  time  is  a purely  metaphys 
anj  a Nun  and  Knight;  of  storm-  (1788-’1867)  are  as  unrelated  as  the  Again  and  again  the  music  sags,  ai 
sweDt  woods,  and  children  asleep;  of  contents  6 f a steamer  basket,  except 
the  P homecoming  through  wind  and  thal  they  all  come  from  the  same  liter- 

rain  ou?  of  ambush and  peril,  into  the  ary  shop.  They  are  unified  only  by  the 
> • y.  nrnmiRp  of  the  dawn.  And  here  at  romantic  emotionalism  which  suffuses  i 
thf cCe  it  B^emel  the  singer  was  as  them.  Pfitzner  has  set  them  for  four  , 
one  remembering  the  words  of  Jean  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  as  an  i 
Peul-  “There  will  come  a time  when  elaborate  and  highly  organized  two-part  j 
it  shell  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  cantata.  “A  Romantic  Cantata  is  his 
awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  : subtitle,  and  the  adjective  needs  no  ex- 
his  d ’■earns  still  there,  and  that  noth-  planation.  If  you  want  to  know  the 

<•» •«. »»  «•  : sg-sr  sf,.?e  (“of  ,sro™s 

It  was  Hans  Pfitner  who  sang  all  5*h|  translation  of  Pfitzner’s 

this  last  mght  in  his  celebrated  can- , QWn  words:  “I  have  chosen  it,”  he  tells 
tata,  “Von  Deutscher  Seele  (to  words  “because  I could  find  no  better  ex- 

by  the  poet  Josey  von  Eichendorf),  I ssion  or  one  which  would  better 

which  the  Society  of  the  Friends  oi  | £nite  the  whole,  which  represents  a 
Music  exhibited  for  the  first  time  m coj]ective  expression  of  all  that 
America,  before  a moderate  size  audi-  breathes  from  these  poems  of  the  medi- 
tative, rollicking,  tender,  powerful,  pro- 
found and  heroic  qualities  of  the  Ger- 
man soul.” 

* * 


wnu/progrim  - 

uneventful,  but,  played  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  played  it  on  this  occa- 
sion. it  was  ah  full  of  events  as  any 
music  can  well  be.  Possibly  New  York 
audiences  have  learned  to  expect  this,  1 
hope  so.  But  it  can  be  no  everyday  ex- 
perience to  hear  the  classics  played  in  a 
wav  which  instantly  convinces  .the 

hearer  that  every  detail  of  TTrTfuUy 
.-.i  has  DP6n  CartlUlI/ 

thought  out  and  studied  °own 

Mr.  Stokowski,  in  conducting  “'so  , 
orchestra,  gives  the 
his  work  has  been  done  be*°‘  eba"d 

that  he  is  standing  there  on  gua  . , 

It  were,  to  be  sure  that  nothing  of  it  s 

The  attitude  is  not  always  an  un 
rnfxed  advan tag e . There t have £ been 

m eat  conductors— Nikisch  was  a case  in 
point-wbo  left  much  to  the  inspiration 
oi  the  moment  and  wbo,  when ^ the i In- 
spiration came  were  able  to  sweep  tnej  | 
Dlavers  and  their  audiences  with  them  . 
to  w achievement  ^ ^ 
ran  be  guaranteed  b>  pre\ious 
hearsal.  Such  conductors  may  ^et 
further  than  Mr.  Stokowski  and  his 
movers  get  at  times  but  the  moment  of 
inspiration  does  not  always  come. 

• . nArtaintV. 


'^e^-hiirdelphtr  orchestra  ^ night 
sometimes  allowed  one  to  be  a little  too 
conscious  of  the.r  ''^^hXrt  whose 


Again  and  again  the  music  sags,  and 
the  hearer  sags  with  it. 

Nevertheless,  Pfitzner  is  in  his  way 
a master.  As  contrapuntist,  orchestj 
rater,  music  maker  in  general,  he  is  ar, 
able  craftsman.  And  he  has  the  poet  4 
vision,  the  poet’s  command  of  mood; 
He  is  sensitive,  sincere  and  often  touch- 
ing, with  something  of  what  the  ole 
Romans  called  “saplentia  cordis.”  H< 
has,  in  fact,  almost  everything  thal 
promises  survival  to  a composer  and  hi? 
work;  everything  but  that  last  negli- 
gent and  haphazard  gratuity  from  th« 
Muse— genius. 


Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  directed  last 
night’s  performance,  had  obviously 


ence.  They  were  aided  by  a large  or- 
chestra, a large  chorus,  four  distin- 
guished soloists,  Mr.  Artur  Bodanzky 
and  the  devoted,  indomitable,  weari- 
less Mrs.  J.  F.  D.  Lanier,  who  is  di- 


less  Mrs.  J.  F.  U.  Lanier,  wno  is  ai-  Pfitzner  has  revived  for  us  in  his 
rector,  inspirer,  godmother,  patroness  , 8etting  of  Eichendorf’s  text  the  strain 
J lrnrtTOQ  TvVlftt.  P.lSP.  fOT  tll6  1 « ^ vnmonfid  n n ^ melancholy  introspec- 


lCttUl)  O- ' * 

and  heaven  knows  what  else  for  the 
excellent  and  indispensable  Society  of 
Friends. 

The  audience  had  been  solemnly 
warned  to  be  inside  the  hall  before  8 
o'clock  sharp,  the  hour  announced  for 
beginning  the  concert,  but  not  all  com- 
plied, and  promptly  on  the  hour  Cer- 
berus closed  the  doors,  leaving  a crowd 


setting  ui  - 

of  romantic  and  melancholy  introspec- 
tion which  the  nineteenth  century  in- 
herited from  Rousseau,  Byron,  Goethe, 
Leopardi,  Lamartine,  Senancour  and 
others;  though  the  brooding  and  im- 
passioned dreamer  of  “Von  deutscher 
Seele”  is  heartened  by  a recurrent 
spiritual  valor.  He  suffers  under  the 
burden  of  the  mystery  . . the  heavy 


Derub  cioscu  tuc  uuuio,  , , . J , Duruen  ti  ^ 

of  angry  Friends,  who  had  lingered  at . an(j  weary  weight  of  all  this  un- 
home for  an  ultimate  pecan,  fuming  j intelligible  world,”  but  he  rouses  him- 
and  protesting  in  the  lobby  until  the  | conquers  dejection,  and,  like  a 

interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  r.amon  Puritan,  casts  in  His  lot 

cantata  permitted  their  entrance  into 
the  sactuary. 


nigUb  a ' • a.  £ __  I 

prepared  the  work  without  stint  of  en- 
ergy  or  labor,  and  with  unquestioning  | 
conviction  of  its  importance.  He  was  j 

assisted  by  Stephen  Townsend  who  di- 
rected the  work  of  the  chorus.  The 
four  singers  who  took  the  solo  parts 
were  Elisabeth  Rethberg  soprano; 
Mme  Charles  Cahier,  contralto,  Or- 
villeHarrow,  tenet,  and  Paul  Bender 

bass.  The  performance  wafS  tbe"  Ger- 
whole  an  impressive  one.  If  the  Cer 
man  Soul  fails  to  build  a habitation 
fir  itself  in  these  parts,  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  devoted  and  arden. 

Friends.  . 

I By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


felt  this  especially  in  Schubert 
^gdies  have  a blooni^n^them^^ly 

Nevertheless,  the  splendid  brass  tone  at 

^nof 

^Srhyt°hmethCriu|hout  were  things  to 

with  such  a sonorous  ^dy  of  stmgs 
as  this  orchestra  possesses.  xt  h a 

ten  for  a chamber  orchestra  a 

size  that  the  flute  tone 

naturally  through  the  ensemble.  The 

J5SS?  accom- 

panying 

point  in  the  overtire  piayed  to-  such  a 
noble  bod>  of  there  were  also 


conductor’s  Judgment  wm  open  to  ques- 
men't  ^ 1 


Hans  Pfitzner  is  the  White  Hope 
of  Germany’s  musical  reactionaries. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  in  using  the 
last  word  of  the  foregoing  sentence 
we  aim  to  be  descriptive  rather  than 
derogatory.  “Reactionary’  as  cur- 
rently used  is  a term  of  denigration; 
but  we  are  far  from  desirous  of  black- 
ening Mr.  Pfitzner’s  aesthete  charac- 
ter, for  he  is  a musician  whom  it  is 
impossible  not  to  respect  and  admire. 
W’e  have  called  him  a reactionary  in 
the  coolly  unemotional  sense  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  defined  in  the  diction- 
aries: “One  who  favors  reaction,  ad- 

' herence,  or  return  to,  an  old  . . . 

system.”  . ... 

Pfitzner  is  a reactionary  in  that; 


Hugo  Kortschak’s  Violin  Recital. 

sen,  V.U11V4 o >-* — , ...  . . , . made  & place  OI 

good  German  Puritan,  casts  in  His  lot  Hug0  Kortschak  ha  feoth 

with  those  whom  God  is  in  honorj  hls  own  as  a violinist  in  ^ music. 

bound  to  preserve.  lin  solo  playing  and  in  evenlng  m 

As  a creative  musician  Pfitzner  sums  ghowed  in  hts  recita  la8t  e “f  a 

' bas  learned  from  | Hall  that  his  place  1* 


up  much  that  the  art  has  learned  from 
the  great  German  romanticists  of  the 
last  century.  He  is  saturated  in  the 
idiom  nad  the  feeling  of  Schumann,  of 
Wagner,  of  Brahms,  of  Richard  Strauss 
(who  leans  so  far  out  of  the  magic 
casement  of  nineteenth  century  music 
that,  in  his  “Elektra,”  he  almost 
tumbles  into  the  boiling  and  acrid  seas 
of  the  twentieth);  and  Pfitzner  has 


Aeolian  nan  that  he  deems 

musician  first  o«  all  that  h^  tQ 

music,  when  he  ' s B & issue, 
be  the  important  matter  ^ 1 evening 

He  presented  a Pre°f^d  significance 

of  far  greater ^ interMt ^ &reater  fame 

than  violinists  of  ever  present— a 


man  v Awinc  ever  present— a 

and  popular^  the  .attention  of 


program  that  engag  Jts  beginning  to 

I musical  I1®1®,”®  To  Mr.  Kortschak 

its  end  and  de2T,1^tenArs  at  the  begln- 
- not  offer  his  listeners  matterS 


listened  also  to  the  voice  of  Mahler  . ^n^°"elonnirtVr epertoiTf  ^T^the 
From  these  sources  he  has  absorbed  ten  on_  as  with  a alfhboxes  of  confec- 

the  elements  which  best  suited  his  distribution  of  f^^pink  ribbon.  This 

temperament  and  his  capacities  and  tionery  tied  UP.  LPcatelu-s  sonata  In 
has  to  some  extent  modernized  them  ^Fs  sonato  for  viol^  alone. 

twentieth  t mAV  Chausson’s  ‘ Poeme. 

in  it.  Op-  91  •.  ?p-  iurj “nnnrerto  in  D mine 


dlnerie”  which  eads ^nkneck  smied  A 
be  taken  at  such  a breaa,,|®cK0 ideal 

SrpWU?  aTJSM  Bach 

“Thef°sympho^y  Swaes  "T^yTd  straight 
through— that  is.  without  any  Pause  tor 
applause  between  movements-and  sure 

lythls  is  iWh  UTAe?  oWtn*th? 

movements  are  linked  thePiatlcaHy  ^amd 

fo^risTo  It  Sded^a  t single 
work  having  a certain  emotional  se- 
quence of  ideas.  The  P'f^^rche^rl 
11-e  oorfeet  equipment  of  the  uPcnesrra. 

way,  seemed  a little  of  tllP 

finafe  This  last  made  an  exhilarating 
climax  to  an  auspicious  opening  concert. 


Op. 


, . . —for  this  is,  after  all,  the  .T.^..v.^r-. 

im...er  is  a reactionary  in  that;  century>  ■ and  Pfitzner  is  living  in  it, 
sense.  A belated  romanticist  of  fifty-  UnfortUnatelv  they  are  not  the  most, 
four,  he  stands  on  the  receding  shore  astrjngent  and  tonic  elements  in  the; 

of  the  last  century  and  watches  with  by  which  his  own  art  is  in-  . Occasion  lor  awow.».»-.  v 

alarm  and  disgust  as  the  more  adven-  Fitzner’s  vibrations  are  low;;  ; °“a’to  why  Reger  thought  t de- 

turous  composer  of  his  time  clamber  rthg  8entimentalist’s  relaxed!  stance.  .v.„  ^ohlematical  pro- 

aboard  the  lugger  “Futurism  and  set  ination.  His  music  possesses  noth- 

sail  for  the  terrifying  New  World  of  ® g . Wa„ner’s  transfiguring  mten- 
music.  He  is  the  champion  of,  and  is  “‘s  nothine  of  Strauss’s  sweep  and 


aas 


ocj-  / 7 ' f 1 3 

AMERICAN  PIANIST’S  DEBUT. 


Walter  Charmbury,  a pianist  of  this 
city,  who  has  played  with  success  in 
London  and  Paris,  gave  his  first  recital 
here  yesterday  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This 
player  Is  a graduate  of  the  Peabody  In- 


orrer  occasion  --  It  de-  player  Is  a graauate  01  me  rauuu. 

stance,  as  to  wnv^  abiema.tlcal  pro-  ; stitute  ln  Baltimore  and  more  recently 
sirable  to^lm^^ate  writing  for  one-  studied  with  Philipp  in  Paris. 


music.  He  is  the  champion  of,  and  is  nothing  of  Strauss’s  sweep  and 

championed  by,  all  those  in  Germany  nothing  of  the  concentrated 

v-ho  regard  with  horror  the  iniquities  P > f gchumann.  But  that  is 

of  ultra-modern  music  in  Germany,  P°*g"a"  8Urorising.  Few  can  lay  claim 
Austria  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  They  > What  really  matters 

perceive  in  him  one  deslined  to  res-  has  little  inventive  power, 

cue  from  perdition  the  wayward  Eu_  a conspicuous  and  typical  in- 

terpe  of  our  time,  scandalously  ogled  Take_ah  orchestral  interlude  which 
by  the  Atonalists,  and  even  (some  ®tan®®  * .<Nacht  ” The  music  goes 
already  advanced  beyond  jre^  |he  caUs  expected  and  appro 

inruu^u  ti  Uva/w) q vpflrns.  meal 


His  playing  schowed  him  to  be  an  art- 
ist of  inteligence  and  musical  instincts. 


iio-kx  ‘ » utterance  ana  wuuiu  ui  imci:6^*iuv  ^ — 

demanded  such  an  uu  ^ vlolln  alone  His  comprehensive  program  included 
oan0kreallythexpress  fully  the  musical  Beethoven’s  sonata,  opus  31.  No.  2, 
ideasThat  are  thus  given  it.  or  ®antl°Bly  Schumann’s  “Papillous.”  and  several  ] 
sketchily  and  imperfectly  suggest  them,  workg  by  chopin  Mr  charmbury’s  l 
even  ln  .tbe  g a great  artist;  reading  of  these  numbers  had  at  times 

poser  and  the  piling  o upon  himself  lnsufflcient  brilliancy,  but  Ills  tone  was 

»JfSSi“.«S*VVsK-  BIS  to 


1US  puiuug  uiauiukit.il.  _ .. 

land4 cap,  Reger,  Having  always  g^od,  hls  technic  commendable 
imitated”  many  other  methods  ^o  an^  his  taste  admirable. 


tallltedenmaSy  c°rthe^idmnot°  think  one  and  his  taste  admirable. 
Saxon.  Predecessor .did  _hl»  


ready  advanced  oeyona  re-  ^ &n  the  expected  and  appro-  Saion  P^easor,^  hls! 

. ciaim  feSs  of  Poiy-  s ^ ^ ^ 

h.il’ge  deutsche  Kunst.”  For  Pfitzner  is  and  J expertness  in  the  use  of  instru  music.  Indhddiml  incite  «PWaener  that  A irgm 
itranscendently  German.  A sentimental  menta]  color  can  impart  to  ha  . ’ 

mystic,  a dreamer,  a solitary;  high-  It  has  undeniably  a kind  of  expressi  e 

“ riarmw  and  austere,  P _ ...1 fail  to  be  expres- 


Od-  'S'  'Sl- 


imfnded,  fan.tickt  nawow'and'  auste^,  “^^or  who  could  fail  to  be  expres- 
1 passionately  convinced  that  music  can  witb  the  aid  of  that  enchanter  s 

, be  saved  only  by  the  regenerative  the  modern  orchestra  plus  a 

I * _ ~e  ik,.  Corn- » an  CAlll.  he  IS  ti  . * . , • • 1 ; a ucp  fif  it; 


seems  its  expression,  noi-  Virginia  Rea,  a 

TiThstandlng  ^ , voice  of  WM^e^that  oth?rs  more  famous,  had  hecome^nown 

can  be  heard  n it.  Li  M there  was  beyond  her  home  town 

play‘ng ora  s A And  especially  hls  , Kv  through  voice  records  on  th 

much  to  praise.  ...  . uio  r>nmnlpte  i * firat  New  Xorl 


(power  of  the  German  soul,  he  is  a '’a0t,g  felicity  in  the  use  of  it; 

! perfect  type  of  that  fusion  of  Pe^ ‘ v ...  ;s  only  occasionally 

dantry  and  romonticism  which  wj  But  the  mu  ^ yhas  interior 
I think  of  as  peculiarly  Teutonic.  And  disting^ishe  , tity  it  is  near- 

! so  he  has  been  picked  as  champion  fia™ew°aTPer  celluloU  Strauss,  inflated 
I by  those  who  see  in  him  not  only , silk  Wagner,  ]ike  but  a re- 

I a most  serviceable  stick  w,th , Thlcf  1 Scbul^  Tfitzneyr  Those  stale,  dena- 
beat  the  heads  of  the  vandals  oi  yealed  ^ a chromatics;  that 

musical  day,  but  as  one  who  tured,  Th  Qf  our  great- 


playTe.T  nra  se  And  especially  his  Kv  _ through  voic 

earnestness  and  sincerity,  The Tompoa-  i phonogram:,  gave  1 
nreoccupaUon  in  capturing  the  compos  £ u t before  a m< 
eF V mood,  and  the  meaeur*  of terday  at  Aeolian 

• — o.  ^ Adte,  I 


TcompM^nts’  skillfully, 


uv-  . 

e her  first  New  York 
- matinee  audience  yes- 
terday at1  Aeolian  Hall, 
some  extent  on  f-.-orlte  scene  and 


6 (Ar 
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i our  musical  day,  but  as  one  who  tured,  1 niswnesquy  « q{  QUr  great. 
I is  superlatively  fitted  to  make  th<  infir”.aTd.r1I  the  diminished-seventh 
! musical  world  ^ Teuton.c.sm.  _ grandfa  . at#^h  ,e  harmonies 


Pfitzner  has  become,  as  Mr.  Ed  chord;  tbo®^  eysaU-<horale^harmo^  j 

rgaordinJa  vfvTd  rnTde?ailedmexnp°o3itionn  counted®  upon  by  In^hlnd!  I 

“f  man  with  a mission,  but  with  littl,  ceased  to  be  potent  except  in  the  hanas 

or  no  power  of  leadership;  what  th-  0f  the  masters  who  contrived  « re  | 
world  calls  a man  with  a grievance  vitalized  them— those  who,  n 

intensely  conscious  of  his  Germanism  sense,  own  the  copyrig  • ...  . an 

with  that  curious  German  idolatry  o strange  that  there  should  still  b y 

art,  more  especially  of  the  art^  o occasion  to  remark  that  the 

music,  and  as  the  result 


xhc  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Leopold  Stokowski^  be ^ con- 


Mr.  Leopold  f ten  con 

adel  phi  a Orchestra  sse  J wlth  a 
certs  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  n * ^ 


pleased  her  hearers-  ’..Son|  without 
were  Walttr  laraine  "Dandey  s 

5252?’  avi^ngell  b^Kurt  Schindler. 


that  < 


purely  classical  pl  T'  were  Schubert, 
composers  included  ,-espec-  1 

Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  t selet- 

tlve  works  chosen  * **  ^.^osamunde." 
tion  from  the  mos  t strings  / 

the  Suite  in  B minor  for  mu  .g  ^ / 

and  the  seventh  sympho  . • 


Michel  Hoffman  a Facile  Violinist. 

Michael  Hoffman,  violinist,  whose  only 

hearing  hitherto  denied  him-  He  is  a 
cite  player 


shown 


iVlinsky- 


/f  j “Chanson  Arab--  , and  , 
tmU,^”Ron^  des  Luting  ^ 


while, 


the 


Bruch's  concerto  with  a suite  »f  some  | 
.ongth  by  Eduard  Schutt.  Mr.  Hoffman 
Bilniself  hail  an  original  composition,  , 
out  of  the  ordinary,  entitled  "After  the 
Pogrom,”  and  awaited  with  Interest  by  | 
nany  listeners.  He  gave  also  Kreis- 
er's  "Gitana"  and  the  "Camen  fan 
sy  of  Hubay. 


Lawrence  Gilman 


Full  House  Greets  Josef  Fuchs. 

rl  Josef  Fuchs  made  his  appearance  last 
0*  Ironing  at  Aeolian  Hull,  with  a full 
E louso  that  was.  by  the  associated  man- 
icers'  recent  action  to  suppress  passes, 
X i whollv  paying  one.  He  played  Han- 
li'  id's  violin  sonata  In  D.  Bach  s rha 
!’  -onne.  Sarasate’s  "Gypsy  Life"  anv  an 
1 * arrangement  by  Krelsler.  Before  mese 
f last  was  the  young  Korngold's  incidental 
suite  to  Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado. 
B which  had  been  played  here  by  Elman 
3 !Vnd  in  its  orchestral  form  by  Bodanzky. 

Mr.  Fuchs  has  strength,  poise  and  calm 
• that  discovered  melody  in  his  well- 
chosen  classics  and  made  almost  melo- 
ISdlous  his  modern  composers,  too. 

| Virginia  Rea,  Louisville 

I There  was  a pleasant  freshness  and 
expressive  charm  in  the  singing  of  Vir- 
ginia Rea,  a young  soprano  from  Lou- 
isville, heard  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
dayj  afternoon  in  Italian,  French  and 
English.  It  was  a case  of  artistic  in- 
terpretation rather  than  superlative 
vocal  achievements.  Taking  the  voice 
alone,  one  could  have  found  occasional 
clouding  of  the  tone,  especially  in 
high  notes;  sonle  unsteadiness  and  vi- 
bration, which  lessened  as  the  recital 
progressed,  but,  still,  Miss  Rea  was 
able  to  interpret  her  songs  with  gener- 
ally agreeable  results.  Beginning  with 
Pergolesi’s  “Tre  gierni  Bon  che  Nina,” 
she  gave  sprightliness  to  the  florid 
numbers  by  Veracini,  Lotti  and  Si- 
bella,  an  ingenuous  air  to  the  Mad 
Scene  from  Thomas’s  “Hamlet.” 

Miss  Rea  was  in  better  voice  for 
the  French  group  by  Liszt,  Pierne, 
Saint-Saens  and  Decreus,  and  a word- 
less tune  by  Warlter  Kramer  was 
smoothly  sung.  Then  came  two  Span- 
ish folksongs,  arranged  by  Kurt  ’ 
Schindler,  which  had  been  sung  by 
Marguerite  d’Alvarez  at  a Schola  Can- 
torum  concert  two  or  three  seasons 
ago — “The  Donkey’s  Burial,”  where  the 
singer  brought  out  a whimsical  plain-  j 
tiveness,  and  “Look  at  Her  Well,”  a 
lullaby  by  Rudolph  Gruen,  the  accom- 
panist of  the  afternoon,  with  Miss 
Rea’s  words,  and  a La  Forge  sono- 

B.v  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Alexander  Borovsky,  Pianist. 

I The  first  American  recital  of  a Russiar 
pianist,  Alexander  Borovsky,  known  ir 
Europe  but  hitherto  a stranger  to  this 
country,  was  given  last  evening  in  Car 
negie  Hall.  It  displayed  a singulai 
personality,  a singular  outlook  on  the 
art  of  playing  the  piano.  The  first  im- 
pression was  cheering. 

Mr.  Borovsky’s  program  may  be  said 
Ito  have  contained  little  that  was  well 
known  to  even  persistent  frequenters  of 
piano  recitals  and  not  a little  that 
piqued  curiosity.  Busoni's  transcrip- 
tion of  Bach's  organ  toccala  in  C;  a 
larghetto  by  Mozart;  a gigue  by 
Loellly,  improved  by  Mr.  Godowsky; 
Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach’s  transcrip- 
tion of  what  was  styled  the  "cadence 
and  introduction  from  one  of  Vivaldi's 
organ  concertos,  evidently  also  improved 
by  somebody;  then  a group  of  pieces  by 
Prokofieff,  Stravinsky  and  Scriabin,  and 
another  of  pieces  by  de  Falla,  Albeniz 
and  Liszt. 

Perhaps  what  Mr.  Borovsky  is  and 
can  do  was  most  succinctly  shown  by 
his  playing  of  .the  piece  put  down  as 
"Fragments  from  the  Ballet  Pe- 
trOuchka’’  by  Stravinsky,  an  assemblage 
of  glittering  and  intricate  passages  and 
unrelated  bursts  of  tone,  dimly  recog- 
nizable by  those  who  have  seen  the  bal- 
let and  heard  the  orchestral  suite  de- 
li rived  from  it.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more^  coldly  brilliant  and  facile,  more 
perfectly  competent  and  complete  in 
every  way  that  was  demanded;  or  more 
unmusical  and  remote  from  what  is  de- 
manded or  expected  of  music. 

There  was  little  on  the  program, 
Indeed,  that  demanded  emotional  dis- 
closure or  warmth  of  expression ; and 
Mr.  Borovsky  showed  little  of  either, 
e has  a great  command  of  finger  dex- 
rlty  and  strength  of  arm,  of  dynamic 
radation  of  tone  and  of  nlanistlc  ef- 
ect,  icily  clear  and  dazzilng  as  the 
lar  snowcap.  He  removed  Busoni's 
anscription  as  far  as  might  be  from 
any  suggestion  of  what  Bach's  piece  is 
in  its  original  form,^>y  his  manner  of 
treating  it,  as  he  did  the  son’s  transcrip- 
tion of  Vivaldi,  wherein  his  most  notable 
effect  was  a thunderous  crescendo.  He 
left  little  Mozartean  geniality  in  the 
rghetto,  but  to  put  much  vivacious 
arity  into  it. 

Exactly  Mr.  Borovsky’s  style  is  needed 
r Prokofieff’s  scherzo  and  four  "Vt- 
ons  Fugitives,”  which  are  like  the 
licking  of  a highly  efficient  piece  of 
odern  machinery'  most  cleverly  put  to- 
ither.  Scriabin  shows  himself  in  the 
ree  pieces  played  distinctively  a salon 
imposer,  leaning  heavily  on  Chopin ; 
nd  perhaps  Mr.  Borovsky  made  his 
pearest  approach  to  warmth  in  the 
anguorous  "Poetico.” 

He  undoubtedly  displays  remarkable 
lowers  in  a distinctly  limited  field;  and 
:hese  were  more  heartily  recognized 
with  generous  applause  by  a large 
udience  that  included  many  musicians. 


On  a curtain  spring  ovoning  of  this 
year  in  Paris  you  might  have  obsorvod, 

| if  you  had  been  walking  on  the  Ave- 
nue Montaigne,  a well  dressed  crowd 
(pouring  from  tho  sleek  motors  of  the 
|l’aris  rich,  and  from  beneath  the  shade 
!of  tho  fabulous  chestnut  trees  along 
the  avenue,  into  the  concert  hall  of  tho 
Champs-Elysdes  Theater.  It  would  havo 
been  a fashionable  audience,  and  the 
program  pasted  on  the  billboards  in 
front  of  the  theater  would  have  boon 
fashionable  too.  For  you  would  have 
been  witnessing  the  result  of  an 
announcement  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Borovsky  was  to  give  a piano  recital 
on  that  evening. 

Mr.  Borovsky  has  lately  been  rather 
the  Vogue  in  Paris,  and  that  is 
a good  thing  to  happen  to  any  artist 
there,  for  concertgoera  in  that  adorable 
and  somewhat  self-centered  town  are 
{very  loyal,  very  devoted,  and  (we  say 
(it  out  of  the  kindest  of  hearts)  a bit 
unexigent  in  their  requirements.  This 
I is  in  no  sense  a reflection  upon  those 
artists  whom  the  Parisians  most  ar- 
I dently  worship,  for  it  happens  that 
among  them  are  musicians  of  the  first 
rank — virtuosi  like  Thibaud  and  Cor- 
tot and  Wanda  Landowska.  But  there 
are  others  at  the  feet  of  whom  the 
amiable  Parisians  sit  with  almost  an 
equally  rhapsodic  upward  gaze,  and 
these  others  are — well,  they  are  not 
quite  Cortots  or  Thibauds  or  Lan- 
dowskas. Therefore,  the  casual  passer- 
by, strolling  that  evening  on  the  Ave- 
nue Montaigne,  may  have  wondered  a 
bit  where  Mr.  Alexander  Borovsky 
came  in— for  he  has  not  been  widely 
mown  outside  of  Europe,  and  has  be- 
come conspicuous  there  only  within 
;he  last  two  years. 

* * * 

Mr.  Borovsky  first  attracted  atten- 
tion outside  of  Russia  (where  he  was 
born  thirty-four  years  ago)  when  he 
played  at  some  concerts  conducted  by 
Koussevitzky  in  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  1921.  Thereafter  he  played  the 
piano  in  Vienna,  Prague,  London,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Madrid  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  and  latqr  he  adventured  even 
unto  South  America.  Now  he  has  come 
tc  the  United  States,  and  last  night  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  a recital  of  piano  music. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Borovsky’3 
programs  in  Paris  were  as  fashionable 
as  hia  audiences.  He  has  played  much 
ultra  modern  music  there — Prokofieff, 
Stravinsky  and  others  of  the  redoubt- 
able elan.  The  Parisians  like  these  | 
things — better  than  New  Yorkers  do; *  1 
therefore  some  guileless  ones  may  j 
have  thought  that  Mr.  Borovsky  took  | 
somewhat  of  a,  chance  when  he  offered 
his  hearers  in  Carnegie  Hall  things 
like  the  five  little  pieces  by  Prokofieff 
that  he  played.  But  they  were  found 
to  be  wholly  innocuous — amiable  ex- 
amples of  something  a trifle  better 
than  salon  music.  Mr.  Borovsky  there- 
after made  his  bow  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Bach  family — 
dutifully  not  forgetting  to  name  Vi- 
valdi also.  There  were  also  on  his  list 
a Mozart  Larghetto,  three  Scriabine 
pieces  (a  Poem  and  two  Etudes),  some 
inexplicably  mangled  Stravinsky,  two 
Spanish  trifles  by  Manuel  de  Falla  and 
Albeniz,  and  three  Liszt  numbers  to 
end  with. 

* . * * 

Mr.  Borovsky’s  rapid  achievement  of 
distinction  is  not  surprising.  He  is  a 1 
pianist  of  imposing  technical  equip- 
ment. His  exposition  of  the  Fugue  in 
Bach’s  superb  Toccata  was  exhilarating 
in  its  control  and  sweep,  in  its  unper- 
turbed mastery  of  the  terrifying  prob- 
lems that  it  presents.  Mr.  Borovsky 
appears  to  have  mastered  the  black  art 
of  conjuring  a climax — not  only  when 
he  is  dealing  with  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  eighteenth-century  masters 
erected  their  soaring  and  granitic  edi- 
fices, but  when  he  is  handling  the  more 
subtle  and  ductile  substances  of  the 
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Rocbfhtcr  Philharmonic  OrrheotVa. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  Oct.  17,-Yoiter- 
dsy  was  regarded  as  a red  letter  day 
In  the  musical  fortunes  of  Rochester,  for 
the  newly  forme*  Rochester  J’hllhsr- 
monlc  Orchestra  began  Its  series  of 
symphony  concerts  in  the  beautiful  the- 
atre which  was  built  about  s year  ago 
by  George  Eastman  as  part  of  his  dear- 
ly cherished  scheme  to  make  his  city  a 
true  home  of  musical  art. 

Since  its  opening  the  Eastman  Theatre 
has  been  In  constant  use  for  the,  display 
of  moving  pictures,  with  an  orchestra 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  members, 
who  form  the  nucleus  from  which  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  been  built 
up,  with,  of  course,  important  additions 
to  its  membership.  In  Mr.  Eastman's 
scheme  to  foster  the  musical  tastes  of 
Rochester  the  moving  pictures  have 
been  regarded  as  a lure  to  the  music, 
and  particular  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  good  music  with  the  pictures. 

But  now  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
begins  a new  stage  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  place,  in  which  a wide  repertory 
of  orchestral  music  will  be  heard  first 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Goossens, 
and  next  under  Albert  Coats. 

Mr.  Goossens  has  a high  reputation  as 
a conductor  not  only  in  London  but  in 
several  of  the  principal  centres  of 
Europe,  where  his  success  has  been  con- 
spicuous, particularly  In  the  production 
of  native  works.  But  what  fits  him  pe- 
culiarly to  fill  such  a post  as  this  is 
that  he  has  turned  the  worst  defect  of 
English  orchestral  performances.  Its 
paucity  of  rehearsal,  to,  artistic  profit. 
He  has  learned  how  to  make  the  most 
of  a limited  rehearsal  time,  and  though 
he  only  arrived  in  this  country  a fort- 
night ago,  and  since  then  has  had  only 
sixteen  hours’  rehearsal  with  a more  or 
less  unformed  orchestra,  he  was  able  to 
give  a performance  of  Important  works 
| at  this  first  concert  in  a way  which 
'showed  the  orchestra  to  be  already 
something  more  than  a collection  of 
(good  players  — interperatlve  body 
which  should  within  a short  time  under 
such  leadership  as  his  become  a first- 
rate  organization. 

I The  program  of  this  concert  had  been 
[framed  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possi- 
ble and  to  appeal  to  the  best  In  popular 
taste.  It  began  with  the  overture  to 
"Tannhauser”  and  the  first  part  also 
contained  Dvorak’s  violincello  con- 
(certo,  the  solo  part  played  by  Joseph 
Press,  principal  violoncellist  of  the  new 
orchestra;  Debussy’s  "L’Apres  Midi,” 
with  lighter  pieces  by  Rlmsky-Kprsakoff 
and  Percy  Grainger. 

The  scheme  reminded  one  a little  j 
of  / the  London  promenade  concerts,  | 
wl}Ich  under  Sir  Henry  Wood,  have  ! 
done  much  to  arouse  interest  in  and 
love  for  music  among  much  the  same 
class  of  amateurs  as  these  Rochester 
concerts  are  intended  to  reach.  But 
there  was  one  important  difference  in 
the  type  of  program  which  is  all  in  fa- 
vor of  Rochester,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Goossens  saved  the  best  of  his  music 
till  the  last,  following  a.  comparatively 
light  first  part  with  a very  careful  and 
well  studied  performance  of  Brahms’s 
second  symphony  to  fill  the  second  part. 

The  large  audience,  which  appeared 
very  nearly  to  fill  the  theatre,  designed 
to  seat  over  3,000  persons,  listened  with 
silent  attention.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
disposition  to  leave  before  the  end,  and 
the  result  wholly  justified  the  bold 
policy.  Mr.  Goossens  was  enthu- 
siastically received  on  this  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  and  the  occasion 
was  one  on  which  all  concerned  may  be 
{ congratulated. 

One  other  point  in  Mr.  Eastman  s 
liberal  policy  deserves  to  be  recorded 
here,  and  that  is  that  the  highest  price 
of  seats  for  these  concerts  Is  50  cents 
each,  and  apparently  every  seat  in  the 
sumptuously  fitted  theatre  is  equally 
good.  In  these  conditions  It  seems  that 
the  ebginning  of  this  orchestra  may 
work  an  important  development  in  the 
spread  of  music  of  the  highest  class. 


Fred  Patton,  Baritone,  in  Recital. 

Fred  Patton  gave  his  first  recital  in 
New  York  last  night  at  the  Town  Hall. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  the  baritone 
modern  men  as  in  the  second  of  tl.e  ^as  sung.  for  local  followers  of  music, 


two  Scriabine  Etudes  that  he  played. 
He  is  less  happy  when  he  plays  such 


however,  for  he  has  appeared  here  with 


music  as  the  nobly  simple  and  deeply  ‘he  eratorio  societies  and  the  New  York 
beautiful  Air  from  the  Bach  Toccata  Symphony  .Orchestra. as  well  as  at  the 
or  in  the  tremulous  confessions  of 
Scriabine.  The  energy  and  pace  and  mo 


mentum  of  Bach  when  he  is  striding 
and  lustily  singing;  the  sunlit  gracious 


Stadium.  The  first  division  of  his  pro- 
gram was  composed  of  classic  works  by 
Handel,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and  Mo- 
zart and  in  these  there  were,  abundant 
(opportunities  for  the  display  of  a re- 


ness  of  the  classic  dance  forms;  the  markably  broad  range  df  tones.  The 
d u -I-,.  n.  singing  was  not  always  even,  for  there 

jocund  deviltries  of  Prokofieff  in  his  were  cijmaxes  in  which  tones  were 
impish  moods — these  things  seem  most  forced.  in  the  German  songs  which  fol- 
happily  to  reveal  his  special  gifts.  lowed  he  sang  with  much  earnestness 
He  appears  to  be  one  of  those  forth-  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  compo- 
right  and  confident  spirits  who  stand  sitions  by  Schumann.  Grieg.  I chaikov- 
„r  sky.  Rubinstein,  Rimsky- Korsakoff  and 

four-square  to  the  winds  of  the  imagi-  Brahms.  The  -program  was  concluded 
nation.  His  is  a masculine,  salty,  day-  hv  a group  of  modern  songs.  Mr  Pat- 
light  art,  splendidly  competent  and  ton  was  assisted  by  Charles  Albert 
secure,  but  emotionally  unvexed.  And  Baker,  who  played  the  accompaniments 
these  traits  seem  to  have  their  natural  with  sympathy  and,  skill, 
counterpart  in  his  tone,  in  his  manner 
of  delivering  a cantilena.  One  sus- 
pected last  night  that  Mr.  Borovsky  is 
not  likely  to  be  viewed  as  an  aesthetic 
brother  of  the  lyric  Celts,  of  whom 
one  among  them  observed  in  the  bad 
old  epigrammatic  days  that  they  were 
“too  poetical  ever  to  be  poets.”  Mr. 

Borovsky  is  assuredly  not  too  poetical, 
therefore  there  is  hope  for  him.  Any- 


By  Deems  1 ay  lor 


A NEW  PIANIST. 
Alexander  Borovsky  is  a Russian 
pianist  who  was  famous  in  his  native 
land  before  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
way,  there  are  other”  worlds  than  the  heard  of  him  and  who  has  achieved 
poet’s,  and  some  of  them,  like  Mr.  widespread  recognition  on  the  Contl- 
Borovsky’s,  are  well  worth  visiting  now  nent  during  the  last  two  .years.  After 
and  again. 


a brief  successful  invasion  or  Mouth 
| America  he  jouhneyed  north  and 
main  his  first  u i.pru-rance  in  t Id* 
country  lout  night  In  Carn>-gle  Hall. 

It  lo  easy  to  aeo  why  ho  has  been 
Iso  successful,  for  ho  \t\-n  pianist  of 
gloat  gifts  and  u strongly  marked 
platform  personality.  Technically  ho 
•Is  a rnastor.  Ills  very  first  num- 
ber, tho  Buch-Busonl  organ  toccata 
in  C,  began  at  a dizzying  pace  that 
left  hia  hearers  breathless.  Nor  is 
|thoro  anything  factitious  about  his 
virtuosity.  Barring  a few  dropped 
[notes  that  Were  obviously  the  penalty 
jof  nervousness,  his  playing  last  night 
[was  as  accurate  as  It  was  brilliant, 
his  pedalling  Impeccable,  his  range 
of  dynamics  considerable,  even  In  this 
day  of  vivid  contrasts,  and  Ills  Inter- 
pretative sense  broad  and  keenly 
j dramatic.  He  Is  full  of  sound  and 
fury,  and  signifies  something. 

His  main  weakness,  so  far  as  one 
could  Judge  upon  a first  hearing.  Is 
upon  what  might  be  called  the  distaff 
side.  Where  sheer  brilliance  was 
called  for.  or  power,  or  fantasy,  lie 
seemed  equal  to  any  demand.  Tho 
Bach  toccata,  for  example,  was  strik- 
ing In  its  breadth  of  vision  and  bold- 
ness of  design.  Equally  fine  was  his 
playing  of  the  cadenza  and  introduc- 
tion to  W.  F.  Bach’s  version  of  a 
Vivaldi  organ  concerto,  wherein  ho 
achieved  an  astonishing  climax  In  a 
concluding  pedal-point  passage  of 
massive  power. 

It  was  Mozart  who  found  the  joint 
in  liis  armor,  for  his  playing  of  a 
larghetto  In  A major,  while  articu- 
lated with  almost  painful  clarity,  was 
as  matter  of  fact  as  a time  table.  He 
seems  to  have  little  of  the  lync  poet 
about  him.  He  was  best  last  night 
where  he  had  least  call  to  be  glamor- 
ous. 

This  was  not  often,  for  most  of  his 
program  was  brilliant  rather  than 
| deep.  His  last  group,  for  example, 
began  with  de  Falla's  “Andaluza"  and 
wound  up  with  the  good  old  Rakoczy 
[March,  with  Albeniz  and  two  other 
' Liszt  show  pieces  in  between. 

What  unfamiliar  music  he  played 
came  In  his  second  group,  which  be- 
gan with  a Prokofieff  scherzo  as  hard 
and  glittering  as  a beetle’s  wiijg.  He 
also  offered  four  other  short  pieces  by 
Prokofieff — a group  of  "Visions  Fugi- 
tives"— that  were  a bit  dry  when  they 
were  fanciful  and  sounded  like  Chopin 
with  the  asthma  when  they  waxed 
emotional. 

The  other  numbers  from  this  gTOUp' 
included  a stunning  arrangement  of 
his  own  of  fragments  from  "Petrush- 
jka”  and  three  pieces  by  Skryabin.  tho 
last  of  which,  the  great  etude  in  D 
sharp  minor,  he  played  magnificently. 
His  success  with  the  audience,  by  tho 
way,  was  instantaneous  and  emphatic. 
His  listeners  began  making  the 
welkin  ring  after  the  Bach,  and  kept 
on  ringing  it  until  the  last  Rakoczy 
had  marched  away. 


!L_ 
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B.T  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 


Another  Slstlne  Chapel  Choir. 

A few  years  ago  a “Slstlne  Chapel  I 
Choir”  under  Maestro  Caslmlri  came  to 
New  York  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
alnging  heard  In  the  hlstorio  chapel  of 
tho  Vatican.  Now  another  Slstlne  Chapel 
Choir  comes  under  another  director, 
Mg r.  Rella,  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  appears  to  be  a fact  that  there  are 
directors  of  the  music  of  the  Slstlne 
Chapel— Mgr.  Rella  Is  vice  director— but 
Bo  permanent  organization  now  active 
there  with  an  official  status : that  when 
music  is  required  In  the  Slstlne  Chapel, 
singers  are  recruited  from  other 
churches  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  and 
that  these  singers  are  popularly.  th°“g 
not  officially,  knbwn  as  the  Slstlne 

^These  singers,  then,  are  the  ones  that 
appeared  In  Carnegie  Hall  ,a^  eV*“*"g 
beforo  a large  audience,  with  Arch- 
bishop Hayes  occupying  one  of  the 
boxes.  The  chief  Interest  in  a choir, 
apart  from  historical  considerations,  is 
how  to  sing,  rather  than  where  It  cornea 
from  or  what  It  is  called  at  home.  The 
Visiting  organization  numbers  about  fifty 
members,  thirty  men  and  twenty  boys. 
It*  program  last  evening  began  with  a 
short  piece  entitled  "Greeting  to  the 
American  People’*  for  eight  voices,  a 

SKBfc  ! 

the  numbers  comprised  four  ecciesiasu  j 
cal  composltons  by  Dorn  ^ren2°. 
with  one  added  as  an  encore , three  by 
Palestrina  and  one  by  V: ittorla.  On«  o* 
Pcrosl’s  was  for  two  choirs*  ten  parts,  I 
one  of  the  choirs  being  stationed  in  one 
of  the  balconies.  . . 

It  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  any 
Imnortant  revelation  was  made  as  to  the  | 
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thnaste  of  the  twen 
V ‘ * ' Century.  . To  be 

£d 0^tTrov?o^y3  been" rnlde  'by"  S remarked^,  with  our  ^a^es\°cU^king; 

^a^dMh  Q-nt  an^subtle,  c_botlv  of  Haydn 

Vv^ti^^sass 

2&  ^v«3rSr^3S 

good'quaiity^f  boy  S untS  they,  too. 

* a|t  ftoclble 
precision  of  ensemble  nhrasing  un- 
snd  plastically  mode led “'tone 

der  Mgr.  R®l'a,v  lacking  In  homo-. 

Is  often  singular'y  lacwnff  pcrfectly 

geneity  and  Is  0 °r for  the  most 
blended.  The  choir  MS1  [n  passages 

wTr  .-Torcin g^ drove  ‘them  temporarily 

SI'S .KS|h  .-!.{» 

“°re  frequently  wHhtotheeepy  ^ pRch 

imon  property  oi 
to  support  from 

w non 


redly  to 
\% 


remarked),  with  our  m i making; 

«»*"*  orforf"  S»&y  °f  Hayd" 

and  the  Oxiora  y :v}d  to  our  lmagi- 
is  not  intimate  an  c minor  of 

native  world  as  1 Franck,  or  the 

thYett°’ Haydnjw^far 

simple-minded  prahk  P > ipnocent  pic 

prise  Symphony  orctheat^n„  ^ the 

torialist  of  tne  whom  we  re- 

abstract Historic  F g to  because  he 
spect  and  are  g Maid  through; 

assisted  - putting  the  fM  v ing  a 


found  more  homelike  surroundings 
in  the  works  by  Debussy  and  Ravel 
wherein  we  first  encountered  them. 
Mr.  Ganz’s  own  compositions — he 
played  his  “Pensive  Spinner,”  Op.  10, 
and  “Scherzino,”  Op.  29 — struck  us  as  | 
better  worth  doing  and  hearing,  for 
they  were  obviously  off  Mr.  Ganz’a 
own  bat.  He  closed  with  Debussy — 
who  seems  more  vibrantly  living  the 
longer  he  is  dead. 

Up  at  the  Century,  Mme.  Haru 
Onuki,  who  had  been  announced  lo 
sing  “Butterfly,”  achieved  one  of 
those  last-minute  indispositi orfcr which 
is  the  privilege  of  all  primadonnas, 
including  the  Oriental;  Mroe.  Deleas 
was  an  added  starter,  who,  with  a 
■•eally  exceptional  voice,  succeeded. 

eVn.nin.Rall 


assisted  in  p^ttl"gefui  for  varying  al  really  

C01  6 keonvnurogTam  when  the  however,  in  making  a Cho-Cho-San, 

symphony  progran  “Pathdtique  - - — 

era  are  a bit  tired  of  the  a\ 


.ne  ouv— — However,  m «•  — 

‘Pathdtique  \ d in  her  brown  tiers  of  per- 

.»»»*  «*«•■  •— * m 
critic  as  Berlioz  could  say  kind  of  Schcff  ln  a neg 


where  Aorc  = mishap that  occurred,  (if  they  ever  re#»>  “V"’  of  Haydn’s  maneut  — 

out  of  the  pitch,  a boys.  It  has,  y_itic  as  Berlioz  could  say  o *d  q{  . gchcff  ln  a negligee. 

£°rfactreQan  ability  to  keep  the  pitch  music  that  “it  belong  ^°ugic  that  re-  j it  was  one  of  the  worst  acted  per- 
that  Is  not  a common  p poprTfrom  naively  good  and  g y fireside  formances  of  the  season. 

^ JrPs°rtindeed!  calls  the  innocent  joys^o^  ^ comes, ; Jn  th#  evening  Fred  Patl 


not  '-Y 

®r^jJet'«a  themTn  and'the  P°^^e\oiVefessI/“in  morn-’ 
appear  none  was  given  them  never  brusquely , comfortable; 

mm 

per ?ozi  skr  ht^:K 

SS^  U usably 

■ ft  music,  the  performance  last  j The  Haydn  °t  tne  6 of  course; 

*^1^oS’simuslcr^CUttVeei|SiownS^nebh5w  ^TT^TTsTnother  Haydn— the  fine  gw  ana  nowllele  wulc  w 
Tork  The  several  compositions  by  him  b£e$iali  sensitive,  ™®™°£Toz  might  displayed  than  in  Ills  singing  for  m- 
that  were  sunS  art|  s^deB^tultWsti0n  j and  we  kept  wishing  ^Han  Hau  yes-;  stance,  of  Schumann’s  “Dedication. 
^ e “P_8*  etvllh  but  they  showed  a have  dropped  in  at  Ae  Ganz  play,  At  Aeolian  Hall,  at  the  same  time, 


rmances  or  iuC  

In  the  evening  Fred  Patton,  with 
fine  program  of  songs,  charmed  an 
audience  at  the  Town  Hall.  ■ r. 
Patton  was  as  good  as  his  list  of  dit- 
ties, although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Mozart  air,  “Per  Questa  Bella, 
Mano,”  lay  a little  too  high  in  places  j 
and  called  for  much  use  of  mezzo-  ; 
voce,  which  is  not  Mr.  Patton’s  bes.  ( 
asset.  This  baritone  had  style  and  j 
skill,  and  nowhere  were  they  better 

„ I, -us,,  .d^rrino-  f nr  ’.n  - 


^amca8ppeUa 

hssbs 

r aTcfenY^i 

and  Jo  impressing  the  audicnceasto 

and 

was  much  applauded. 

Rudolph  Ganz’s  Piano  Recital 
A familiar  figure  as  a pianist  m New 
York  concert  rooms  for  a good  ma  y 
rears,  Rudolph  Ganz.  has  not  escaped 
from  the  consciousness  of  New  York  au 
diences  by  his  absence  in  St.  Louis  as 
conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra. 

Nor  have  his  fingers  lost  their  cunning 
thereby,  nor  his  arm  its  strength  These 
things  appeared  at  his  recta  g 
vesterday  afternoon  in  AeoUan  Hall, 

®”ifnS*yepJr»“™ “"S£&S&“« 

C^»,f  hv  Hav§n°  Brahms's  waltzes  Op. 
I«  several  of  his  short  piano  P.cces; 
Schumann  s sonata  in  F s ty,ree  by 
a couple  of  P1^  hySf^foThersi 
the  Swiss  composer  Blanche*,  anu  u 

grace.  Some  inight  ha^e  meie 

mmmm 

•°fTbhe  1USpC?hSosd.  bThT"ntermezzi  af  d 

rhnnRodv  that  he  played  are  likewise 
lndm^te  pieces  of  a self-contained  elo- 
quence and  Intensity  of  mood  ^hat  can- 
rrnt  forced  without  loss  of  essential 
•sSility.  Mr . Cm  was  singularly  suc- 
cessful ln  capturing  the  mood  of  vie  In- 
termezzo in  E flat  minor  with  Its  smoul- 
dering passion  bursting  sudden'y  and 
Briefly  fo  a flaming  climax  His  play- 
5*  of  Schumann  s romantic  and  f'ety 
Sonata  presented  it  In  a ' 
stressing  Its  passionate  rather  than  its 
•*  poetical  qualuies  and  making 

•pmetlmes  verge  on  the  b°‘stteJ°P8’he^ 
fEanz’s  performance  in  all  that  ne  ne 
does  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
music  and  not  of  himself  and  his  tech- 
nical  powers.  It  does  not  always  take 
him  upon  the  highest  fllfhts.  but  he 
may  be  said  to  attend  strictly  to  bus! 
nf*s  and  that  ln  these  days  is  some- 
thing. _ || 

•By  Lawrence  Gilman 

-I  TSTr.  Rudolph  Ganz,  the  eminent  con-j 
1 ductor-pianist  who  occasionally  leaves 
i his  baton  in  St.  Louis  and  plays  the 
piano  in  these  parts  for  our  happiness 
and  illumination,  performed  a genuine 
service  to  music  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  course  of  his  recital  at  Aeolian 
Hall,  for  he  played  a sonata  of 

Haydn’s.  ,,  . - „ 

i That  statement  undoubtedly  cries 
an  explanation,  which  we  herewi  h 
I cheerfully  proceed  to  offer. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  us  that  there 
Is  need  for  a Society  for  the  pre- 

i | TJX? K 


anu  wc  ■ . "f  AeMian‘Ha“lf  yes-i  stance,  of  Schumann’s  “Dedication/ 

have  dropped  in  a j^r_  Ganz  play  , At  Aeolian  Hall,  at  the  same  time, 

terday  after!>0°ata  that  began  his  pro-,  one  met  a SOng  program  so  good  as 
the  Haydn  sona  1 tQ  be  aimost  revolutionary.  But  Miss 

gram.  » • » Denne  Parker,  who  gave  the  recital, 

Haydn  wrote  a good  -an? uSfive  was  hardly  able'  because  of  Iacli  °f 

for  the  clavier,  and  of  the  t^ty^five  ^ do  , t0  ,;t. 

that  are  in  print  not  a'  duli  and;  Hers  were  interesting  songs  from  the 

—some,  indeed,  ar®,PMr  Ganz  played  Russian,  Debussy  treasures,  a Strauss* 

feeble.  But  tha  w j;jrerent  case.  It  group  and  more  of  Bar.tock  s things, 

but  Miss  Parker  delivered  them  ut- 
* ...  . A.  C. 


G.  A.  KERKER  LEAVES 
ESTATE  TO  HIS  WIDOW  I 

Uy  tie  direction  of  Surrogate  holey; 
Michael  F.  Loughman  of  233  Broadway 
was  yesterday  appointed  State  transfer 
tax  appraiser  of  the  estate  left  by  Gus- 
tave Adolph  Kerker,  noted  musical  di- 
rector and  composer,  for  the  purpose  of 
assessing  whatever  taxes  may  be  due  to 
the  State  under  the  inheritance  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Kerker,  survived  by  his  widow,! 
Mattie  Belle  Hiverberg,  of  565  West 
160th  street,  a former  show  girl  In, 
"Nearly  a Hero” ; three  sisters,  three ! 
nieces  and  a nephew,  died  on  June  29 
last,  leaving  au  estate  of  “over  $10,000  I 
in  personalty  and  by  his  will,  executed 
on  November  26,  1016.  he  left  his  en- 
tire property  to  his  widow,  whom  he, 
named  without  bonds  as  the  executrix.  I 

Mr.  Kerker's  first  opera,  “Cadets,’ 
was  written  ill  1870  and  the  following  J 
musical  pieces  stand  to  his  credit : ‘‘The 
Pearl  of  Pekin,”  “Castles  in  the  Air, 
“Venus,”  "Little  Christopher,”  “The 

V . r.i  •!  . . T>-  r . •)  .IT Vawt 


Jg  Telephone  Girl,”  "Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,”  "The  Man  in  the 
Moon,”  “The  Girl  From  Up  There." 
“The  Billionaire,”  "The  Blonde  in 
Black,”  “Winsome  Winnie,”  “The  Sambo 
Girl,”  “The  Social  Whirl.”  "The  Tour- 
ists,” “The  White  Hen,”  “Fascinating 
Flora,”  “The  Lady  From  Lane's,”  “The 
Grand  Mogul”  and  “Two  Little  Brides.” 


Lawrence  Gilman 


terly:  without  distinction. 


SCOTCH  CONTRALTO  SINGS. 


yesterday  is  ™ wew  published 

in  ^ 

and  Marianne  van  fisted  as  No.  20, 

No  Dll,  or  No-  4- u.CCb°ut \t^a°y  b^idei-,  Mics  Denne  Parker,  contralto  from 

alogue  you  consult,  ^but  tbp  .. Largo  4|  Edinburgh,  gave  her  first  recital  here 

tilled  as  the  mjnor  as  its  slow  t nigi,t  in  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  Parkei 

sostenuto”  in  D minor  a a said  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 

movement.  r>nint  of  our!  -iT,!rffro  in  the  British  Isles.  Last  sum- 

This  Largo  is  tbat  Beethoven  mer  Bhe  toured  Canada  with  Granville 

discussion.  ",  ashamed  to  sign  iti  iiantock  singing  at  her  recitals  many 
The'fonata  belongs  to  Hadyn’s  maturer  song,  of  the  composer,  whojlayed  her 


would  not  ha^.  t0  Hadyn’s  matured  songK  Qf  the  composer,  who  played  her 

The  sonata  b g ^.g  maturest — v accompanlments.  Her  program  last 

phase— thoug  high-water  marki  night  col;nprised  groups  of  Russian,  Ger- 

- th,la  fir.lst  of  the  sonata  is  negligible)!  n,J  French  songs,  a group  of  Ban- 

foy  th®  n slow  movement  is  an 


night  cotnprisea  gioups  oi 

*“  of  the  sonata  is  negug.—, , man  and  French  aongs.  a grouv of  Ban- 

(for  the  rest  oi , w m0vement  is  an  tock.B  fioa3S  and  “Bongs  of  the  Hebri- 

is  the  Largo.  { writing  for  its  des_..  a, -ranged  by  Kennedy  Fra®€^'  ^be 

extraordinary  Pl®ioving  thing  to  listen  gang  ,-ith  a.  pleasing  voice  and  consid- 
‘'T’i  Harmonically  it  is  rem_ark-  prab|f_ feeling. 


is  a moving  vnmg 

able.  xnoo  . minor  and; 

full-veined  chords  of  the  mino 

major  ninth,  that  astonishing  and, 
beautiful  close  on  the  dominant  that 
leads  into  the  Presto  Fmale-thesej 
are  the  signature  of  a genius.  ^ i hey 
are  almost  as  modern  as  Bach  or  P 
cell  or  Monteverde,  and.  far  'ess  old- 
fashioned  than  a good  deal  of  Tcha1'' 
kovskv  sounds  to  us  to-day.  And  the 
rvri  nf  the  music  is  curiously  ini- 
pressive — dark,  rich,  Rembrandtish  (au- 
thentically so).  Mr.  Ganz  played  the, 
movement  as  if  he  knew  that  he  was, 
paving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  as 
sincere  and  lovely  a musical  spirit  as 
the  eighteenth  century  Praduc?d’  aPf 
one  Tikes  to  think  that  the  ghost  of 
Berlioz  listened  in  and  felt  adequately] 
contrite  and  rebuked. 


O (U/- 


> 


^ / 


After  the  Haydn  the  most  interest- 

Op  39,  two  Capricc.os  two  of  the 
Intermezzi — Nos.  2 ®nd  6 o Dp- 

—and  the  E flat  Rhapsody,  Op.  119), 

and  the  F sharp  minor  Sonata,  of 
Schumann.  The  Casella  .piece  bore 
the  Title  “In  Modo  Esotico,”  and  a 
footnotl  to  the  program  announced 

LTn  Mr.1  *S 

ingenious  Tnd  wrf”ee°em^oyment  of 
the  Poly  tonal  method— that  system  o 

3S  ' 

ii q find  strange  and  <£xciti/ig 

v««- jj- 

x;  h 

we  found  in  the  brief  piano,  piece  a 
more  easeful  handling  of  the  materials 
of  this  fascinating  chordal  counter- 
nnint-  and  Mr.  Ganz  dealt  with  the 
music  as  if  he  had  been  conveying 
its  special  idiom  since  the  days  when 
hi  first  played  a C ^aior  sca^  In- 
deed,  he  played  all  oi  his  progran  , 
with  a poised  and  unimpeded  author- 
itv  that  made  listening  to  him  one 
of  the  easiest  things  we  have  done  in 

; mwe  should  like  to  place  our  hand 

!on Vur8heart  and  add  that  we  tLriUed 

I trt  the  new  pieces  by  Lmil  Blajicner, 

I the  Swiss  composer  whom  Mr.  ^lao^ 
aDnears  to  esteem  so  warmly,  wli,cb 
stood  also  among  the  aUeged  h^t 
times”  of  the  afternoon  s list.  There 
wTre  three  of  these,  from  a set  of 

I^^Thne^r&nn0  this  |eTf 
"f  impressions  seemed  to  us  to  have 

i mu. 


EDMUND  BURKE  OF  THE 
OPERA  GIVES  RECITAL 

Fourteen  New  Songs  on 
Bass’s  Program. 

Edmund  Burke.  MetropoUtan^Opera 

„ave  his  first  song  recital  here 
e erday  Aeolian  Hall.  Fourteen 

Bordes’ TThaTming  ^ I 

Paston  Selz's  dramatic  lyric,  with  the 
title  “Obsession."  andl  a song  by  Gustav 
Hokt  entitled  "The  Heart  Worships^ 
The  list,  whish  opened  with  old  En=  - 
>-h  airs,  called  » wide  r««e  of  & - - 

witfTTdmir^ble  intelligence  His  voice 

, , v,„  able  to  obviate  m large 

lack  he  was  aoie  i phrasing  ] 

measure  by  means  of  sfkill  m P . 

and  desources  in  expression  and  senU  | 
ment.  Ellmer  Zoller  played  - good 

■companiments. 


STRING  QUARTET  IN  CONCERT. 


Second 


Season  Is  Started  Ans- 
picionsly. 

The  New  York  String  Quartet,  founded 
four  years  ago  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Pulitzer  and  first  heard  here  m public  | 
last  season,  gave  the  first  of  thiee  j 

scription  concerts  last  night  m Aeolian 
Hall  The  members  are  again  Ottokar 
Cadek  first  violin  ; Jaroslav  Siskovsky, 
second  violin;  Ludvik  Schwab,  viola, 
and  Bedrich  Vaska,  cello. 

The  program  comprised  three  duk  - 
tets  Brahms’s  in  C minor,  opus  51  , 
No  ’l  Mozart’s  in  D major,  and,  in  clos- 
ing Josef  Suk’s  in  B flat,  major  1, 
rnus  11  The  quartet  of  Suk.  the  second 
violinist  of  the  famous  Bohemian 
String  Quartet  since  its  founding  in 
1892  was  new  here.  Suk,  a pupil  of 
Dvorak,  wrote  his  B flat  quarte  rn 
1896  Mr  Vaska.  the  society  s cellist 
took'  part  in  the  first  performance  of 
the  work  in  Prague. 

The  playing  last  night  had  excellent 
spirit.  The  audience  gave  warm  ap- 
plause. 


‘ Mr?"  Willy  Burmester,  the  distin- 
guished German  violinist  who  gave  a 
recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night,  is 
no  stranger  to  American  concert  rooms. 

He  and  the  Spanish  War  hurst  upon  us 
in  the  same  year,  thought  not  in  the 
same  month,  for  it  was  after  the  drums 
and  tramplings  of  that  stirring  epi-  ; 
code  had  died  into  silence  that  Mr.  | 
Burmester  came  to  soothe  our  ears  ( 
with  his  fiddling.  He  made  his  first  ( 
appearance  in  New  York  as  soloist  at  , 
a Boston  Symphony  concert  on  De- 
cember  14,  1898,  and.  was  heard  j 

elsewhere  and  at  otfier  times  during 
that  season.  Thereafter  Mr.  Bur- 
mester returned  to  Germany  and  be- 
came so  eminent  at  home  that  an  anx- 
iously conservative  reviewer  in  Dresden 
dubbed  him  “the  Raphael  of  the  violin- 
ists”: an  achievement  in  comparative 
laudation  which  so  impressed  us  that 
we  have  since  been  trying  to  imagine 
the  quality  of  such  violin  playing  by 
thinking  of  Raphael  as  the  Burmester 
of  painters — for  surely  these  compari- 
sons are  reversible  or  they  are  mean- 
ingless; and  it  could  not  be  possible 
that  the  Dresden  critic  was  mistaken, 
for  in  that  case  Mr.  Burmester  would 
not  have  sanctioned  the  quotation  of  the  j 
phrase  in  his  announcements.  There- 
fore it  was  with  the  liveliest  anticipa-  I 
tions  that  w-e  repaired  last  night  to 
Carnegie  Hall,  for  we  did  not  near  Mr 
Burmester  twenty-five  years  ago. 

* * • 

Mr.  Burmester  was  twenty-nine  years 
old  when  he  first  visited  America;  he  I 
is  now  fifty-four.  A good  deal  of, 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridges  ol| 
the  world  since  that  time,  and  Mr.: 
Burmester,  together  with  his  art  as  a 
musician,  has  obviously  been  borne 
along  on  the  current.  Mr.  Krehbiel  in 
1898  found  his  conception  ‘tiny  and 
his  tone  “an  amazingly  neatf,  ihd  gen- 
erally sweet,  trickle  of  sound.  Mr. 
Burmester’s  tone  is  no  longer  a trickle. 

It  is  moderately  full-bodied,  pleasantly 
smooth  and  very  sweet— rather  like  the 
kind  of  sauterne  the  ladies  preferred 
n the  dear  wicked  da?‘s  °*°,,  . .“f’ , 
lurmester  can  still,  as  in  1898,  whistle 
narvelously  with  his  harmonics  ; his) 

double-stopping  in  thirds— as  In  the 
Paganini  concerto  that  he  player  j 
quite  dazzlingly  facile;  and  his  in tona-  j 
tion  last  night  suffered  only  one  or  two  j 
lapses  from  ideal  virtue. 

A tall,  stiff,  rather  angular  figure, 
extravagantly  bald,  the  man  Pe^uade? 
you  for  a moment  that  Mr.  Richard 
Carle  has  stepped  out  of  the  cast  of 
“Adrienne”  a few  blocks  south  and 
suddenly  taken  to  public  fiddling.  But 
angular  as  Mr.  Burmester  is  in  his  en- 
trances and  exits  there  is  nothing 
angular  or  stiff  in  his  management  of 
his  instrument.  He  plays  with  aston- 
ishing ease  and  assurance  and  with  a 
delightful  absence  of  pose  or  self-eon- 
sciousness.  He  handles  his  bow  so 
lightly  and  flexibly  and  negligently  that 
you  keep  fearing  it  will  fly  out  of  his 
hand  into  the  laps  of  the  front  row.  This 
produces  quite  wonderful  fiddling  at 
times;  but  something  of  the  lightness 
and  ease  and  casualness  of  the  tech- 
nique seemed  to  have  infected  the  j 
player’s  reading,  especially  in  the  Bee-  ; 
thoven  E flat  major  sonata  that  he  j 
played.  It  was  all  a bit  overfacile. 
oversunny.  Pollyanna  would  have  loved 
it.  You  wished  that  Mr.  Burmester  I 
were  not  taking  the  music — which,  after  j 
all,  has  its  deeps  and  shadows — iu  quite 
such  a cheery  and  holiday  mood. 

• • * ^ J*' 


In  the  Paganini,  concerto  that  came 
on  its  heels  (followed  by  a group  of 
piano  solos  for  the  accompanist,  Mr. 
Franz  Rupp,  and"  by  half  a dozen  short- 
er numbers  for  the  violinist),  his  style 
and  approach  were  more  happily  and, 
as  it  seemed,  congenially  employed;  for 
Mr.  Burmester  is  perhaps  justly  to  be 
characterized  as  primarily  a techni- 
cian. Those  “broad  Italian  melodies, 
full  of  a passionate  ardof,  those  har- 
monies of  extraordinary  sonorousness,” 
which  Berlioz  praised  in  Paganini’s 
writing,  art  hard  to  discover  in  these 
shockingly  trite  and  vacuous  and  flashy 
concertos — music  colored  with  a lip- 
stick. But  no  doubt  they  must  be 
played  so  long  as  one  of  the  objects 
of  public  fiddling  is  to  astonish;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  they  had  best  be 
played  by  artists  who  are  adequate  to 
the  cruel  tasks  they  impose.  One  can 
at  least  be  thankful  that  custom  has 
abbreviated  the  D major  Concerto  to 
one  movement — its  first.  Tradition  is 
sometimes  merciful. 


Oez'-  zz  sfzj 

I A new  planet  swam  into  public  ken 
yesterday  afternoon  at  Carnegie  Hall, 

I when  Cecelia  Hansen  made  her  local 
j debut  as  a violinist.  This  new  artist, 
it  should  be  said  first,  is  ot'  the  first 
order;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  there  are  not  a half 
dozen  living  violinists  more  worth 
hearing.  She  has  power  and  color 
and  variety  of  tone — such  tones  as 
one  going  day  after  day  to  recitals 
beams  of  hearing  and  hears  only  too 
seldom. 

It  may  not  bo  held  by  our  feminists 
that  to  say  she  "plays  like  a man" 
s any  sort  of  compliment.  But  cer- 
Itainly  her  strength  and  clean-cut  style 
j of  bowing  is  of  that  order.  Sharp  and  i 
A'  decisive  in  attack,  producing  a float-  j 
ngr  tone  of  delicious  richness,  elo-  i 
quent  and  full  of  meaning,  Miss  Han-  | 
(sen  is  emphatically  one  to  be  reck- 
J oned  with.  No  such  vivid  interplay 
J of  tone  qualities  as  she  gave  her  audi- 
ence in  playing  Bach’s  C,  minor 
rugue,  for  instance,  has  been  heard 
here  this  season.  For  precision,  and 
apparently  only  a slight  drawing 
{upon  a great  reserve  of  power,  it  was 
junsurpassable. 

r ilaendeTs  "Larghetto"  (Hubay’s 
transcription),  which  followed,  had 
more  of  the  same  richness  and  fine 
Ifinish;  the  later  "Chorus  of  Dervish - 
jes"  was  a tour  do  force  of  technique, 
worthy  of  the  gradually  increasing 
Applause  which  followed  each  of  her 
(numbers.  She  began  with  Vitalt’s 
{Chaconne,  with  piano  and  organ  ac- 
companiment, and  the  program  con- 
cluded with  a Chopin  Nocturne  and 
jSarasate’s  fantasy  on  Bizet's  Carmen 
music.  With  the  passing  of  sea- 
sons, Miss  Hansen  will  probably  gain 
■n  brilliance;  at  present,  for  tone 
alone,  she  is  one  in  hundreds. 


Peer  of  the  Auer  clan,  playing  like  a 
jtnan,  but  yet  a woman,  Cecilia  Hansen 
.{  made  her  first  appearance  in  America 
as  violinist  yesterday  afternoon  at  Car- 
negie Hall.  A brief  but  growing  Eu- 
ropean reputation  had  preceded  her  and 
the  hall  was  two-thirds  filled.  Those 
present  are  likely  to  remember  the  oc- 
casion, for  Miss  Hansen  will  not  long 
remain  a stranger  to  the  greater  public 
or  New  Tork.  She  was  greeted  by  mu- 
•'.‘elans,  by  Siloti  on  the  orchestra  floor, 
Godowsky  and  Sam  Fra.nko  above ; by 
her  master,  the  venerable  Auer,  smiling 
as  he  watched  through  opera  glasses 
from  a first  tier  box,  and  her  Petro- 
grad  classmate,  Toscha  Seidel,  grinning 
like  a boy  again  from  the.  other  side 
of  the  house. 

Miss  Hansen’s  first  impression  is  of 
iaxen  beauty;  a more  abldihg  one  is 
that  of  deep  seriousness,  as  much  so 
as  her  other  famous  classmate,  Heifetz, 
now  half  a world  away.  Professor  Auer 
iTi  his  recent  book  calls  her  "one  of 
ray  most  talented  pupils.”  He  had  pic- 
tured her  in  his  narrative,  "a  charming 
idttle  girl  of  11  or  12,  coming  to  me  one 
day  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  telling 
me  that  she  wished  above  all  things  to 
keep  or.  attending  my  class,  but  that 
tne  students  of  the  Opposition  (revolu- 
tionists) had  threatened  to  throw  vitriol 
in  her  face  If  she  dared  to  show  herself 
there.  Not  long  ago  Miss  Hansen  made 
■9.  triumphal  ddbut  in  Berlin  (February, 
an(f  I hope  that  before  long  she 
will  be  playing  in  this  country." 

She  will  be  and  she  Is.  Now,  past  20, 
A quiet  girl,  with  an  oddly  floating 
walk,  a flutter  of  short  white  Grecian 
rapery,  her  light  hair  demurely  drawn 
e a low  knot  from  Its  one-sided  parting, 
came  to  the  front  of  Carnegie's  stage 
and  in  five  minutes  had  captured  her 
house.  Danish  by  descent,  though  born 
"*i  Russia,  she  has  not  the  warmth  of 
outhem  temperaments.  Hers  is  rather, 
the  cool,  calm  mastery  that  lifts  the 
"tolln  like  a Pandora's  box  from  which 
y all  the  thousand  winged  voices  of 
:eiody. 

At  once  she  proved  possession  of  "the 
Auer  tone.”  in  a pei-forrnance  of  Vitali's  I 
-haconne,  with  Boris  Zakharoff  at  the  I 
iano  and  Charles  A.  Baker  at  the  organ,  I 
chose  arousing  ensemble  brought  its 
janswerlng  roar  from  the  pit.  Command 
of  style  no  less  than  great  tone  shone 
in  Bach’s  G-mir,or  prelude  and  fugue  un- 
accompanied, in  the  sustained  Handel- 
(Hubay  “Larghetto,”  the  gentle  Beetho- 


hen-Krclsler  "Rondinb."  th(Tflerv<-  ana 

String  racking  Beethoven-Auer  "Dance 
•?  Dervishes.” 

There  wus  a Paganini  concerto,  the 
leut-moded  D-major,  with  Its  angelic 
fill's  and  descending  left-hand  plzzicatl. 
{Last  of  all.  Sarasate’s  tricky  fantasy 
bn  Bizet's  "Carmen”  rhythms  botli  irri- 
gated and  enchanted,  happily  offset  by  a 
contrasting  Chopln-Sarasate  nocturne. 

Then  the  entire  musical  assembly 
moved  forward  for  encores,  Gluck’s 
melody  of  the  souls  In  ’’Orpheus,”  a 
Brahms  rhapsody,  Schubert’s  "Ave 
Marla”  and  a little  Scandinavian  tunc, 
played  like  a “march  past”  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  Miss  Hansen  smiled  at 
last  as  she  bowed  among  her  flowers. 


By  F.  D.  Perkins 

There  was  an  ample  seasoning  of 
modern  piano  numbers  in  the  program 
played  by  Arthur  Rubinstein  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall,  along  with 
Bach,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Debussy  and 
Liszt.  These  newer  works  were  a suite 
“Prole  do  Bebe,”  by  a Brazilian  com- 
poser, Villa-Lobos,  heard  for  the  first 
time  here;  three  Prokofieff  pieces  and 
two  numbers  by  Manuel  de  Falla. 

The  Brazilian  novelty,  in  four  parts, 
suggested  that  there  was  a strong  De- 
bussy influence  south  of  the  equator, 
not,  indeed,  without  some  change  and 
some  dilution  in  the  transit.  “La  Mu- 
lata"  and  “La  Negrita”  were  lively,  Mr. 
Rubinstein  tossing  off  showers  of  notes 
with  ease  and  dispatch;  “La  fobre- 
sinha”  plaintive  and  melodious,  while 
“Polichinela”  was  a swift  dance  in  a 
{modern  French  setting.  One  of  the 
three  Prokofieff  numbers,  a “Vision 
Fugitive,”  had  figured  in  the  'recital  of 
Alexander  Borovsky,  while  De  Falla’s 
“Ritual  Dance  df  the  Fire”  as  part  of 
his  “El  Amor  Brujo,”  had  been  played 
two  seasons  ago  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  Philadelphia.  There  was 
interesting  material  in  the  De  Falla 
and  Prokofieff  numbers,  but  nothing  to 
outrage  or  affiright  the  ears  even  of 
those  unused  to  the  recent  styles  in 
music.  ... 

Brilliance  might  be  considered  one 
iof  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Rubinstein’s  performance,  both  in  the 
modern  numbers  and  the  more  fami- 
liar works.  He  liked  sharp  contrasts, 
emphatic  louder  passages  with  crash- 
ing chords,  giving  way  to  softer  in- 
tervals played  with  a smooth,  singing 
tone  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Thus  it 
Was,  for  instance,  in  the  emphasis  on 
the  opening  of  Brahms’s  Rhapsody,  Op. 
j H9,  No.  4,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
following  measures,  and  again  in  a 
Chopin  Polonaise.  Eugen  d’Albert’s 
arrangement  of  Bach’s  F major  Organ 
Toccata  and  a Brahms  Intermezzo,  Op. 
119,  No.  2,  began  Mr.  Rubinstein’s 
! program,  while  there  also  were  two 
Chopin  Mazurkas,  one  slow  and  linger- 
ing, the  other  fast  and  furious. 

I As  usual,  there  was  a pleasing  neat- 
ness in  Mr.  Rubinstein’s  technique,  a 
j clear-cut,  incisive  manner  with  noth- 
ing slurred,  which  suited  his  modern 
numbers.  Generally,  the  performance 
was  one  of  high  coloring  rather  than 
softer  shades;  of  elan  and  brilliance 
‘ rather  than  poetry.  Albeniz’s  “Triana,” 
by  way  of  encore,  and  two  Liszt  num- 
bers ended  the  program  of  an  inter- 
esting, well-applauded  -recital. 


Maximilian  imc,,  1 ' 111,!,,. 

Maximilian  Pfizer  after  an  absence  ot 
six  years  from  New  Tork  concert  plat 
forms  returned  for  a violin  recital  yes 
(terday  afternoon  at  the  Town  Hall,  as 
oisted  by  Harry  Kaufman  at  the  piano 
Following  two  concertos,  Bach’s  in  E 
major  and  Bruch’s  in  G minor,  h<j 
played  shorter  pieces  by  Tchaikovsy 
Sgambatl.  transcriptions  by  Kreisler 
Auer  and  Meud  Powell.  Mr.  Pfizer' 
own  melodious  "Berceus”'  moved  th 
audience  to  enthusiasm,  and  Bazzini’ 
"La  Ronde  des  Lutins,”  the  concludlni 
number,  provided  a flashing  finish  fo 
the  program. 


of  unusual  nr.i-  i 
lower  and  beauty  I 


sKe  displayed ; 
matle  expressf 
of  tone. 

Tostl’s  "Goodbye,"  sung  with  fervor  | 
and  tonal  flexibility,  was  one  of  the  | 


most  successful  songs  of  the  evening. 
| She  sang  Logan’s  “Pale  Moon”  wuth 
much  charm  and  personal  magnetism 
I and  pronounced  her  words  with  unfull- 
‘ dig  cleamesj  In  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
| :man  songs  aa  well  as  in  the  English. 

There  were  seven  .short  groups  in  the 
il  program,  carefully  arranged  to  make 

■ Variety  one  of  {he  chief  attractions  of 
the  recital,  Emil  .1.  Polsk  ployed  the 
{;  accompaniments  In  a skillful  iii  niwr. 


ot4~  *> 


j 

1 
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. I 'D  I.I.T.M. 

I'melf/pe  llnvlm. 


will 


Blind  Violinist  PIm>  h. 

Abraham  Ilaltowitsch  returned  to  the 
Town  Hall  last  evening  for  his  annual 
New  Tork  violin  recital.  The  blind 
musician  gave  'vorks  of  Tertjhi,  Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky.  Kara- 
sat*  and  transcriptions  by  Kreisler  and 
Joachim.  .Schubert  ."  "A  c Marla,"  an 
• 1 encore,  was  played  with  sincerity  and 
. rich  ddpth  of  tone  and  was  one  of  the 
’ ! greatest  favor  ites  of  tire  evening.  An 
audience  of  urn  1 size  applauded  en- 
thusiastically and  recalled  the  violinist 
many  times.  David  Sapiro  played  the 
accompaniments. 


had  Ian  singe 
iU  the  Town  Hall 
ties  which  should 
she  cun  eliminate 
ti  i pres,  nt  ure  apt  to 
occasionally  neulrall 
.Fingers  and  their  tone 
th  ■ 


Cn 


vies,  n young 
ave  hor  first  recital 
st  night,  hus  quail- 
cure  her  uucocm,  if 
rtuin  defect*  which 
kc  acron  and 
her  virtues, 
heir  teachers  often  fail  to  ' 
llmlnation  of  wiiat 


un- 
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( Re  pm  nted -from  yesterday's  late 
editions.) 

ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN. 

fu  retrospect,  Arthur  Rubinstein's 
program  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon  seems  pungrehtly  modern 
throughout,  but  analysis  of  its  con- 
tents hardly  bears  out  this  impres- 
sion. His  first  group  was  orthodox 
enough  lot  any  one,  containing  tho 
Bach-d’  Albert  F major  toccata 


t ' aliz 

necessary,  false  or  affected,  comprises. 
B not  the  whole,  nt  any  rate,  a great  i 
Part  of  tlie  art  of  singing 
We  heat  much  of  systems  of  produc- I 
t.on  by  the  puin/ul  acquisition  of  which 
it  is  supposed  the  singer  may  be  t<  - 
deemed  front  his  or  her  state  of  orig- 
inal sin.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
singer  to  whom  nature  has  given  a ser-  I 
viewable  voice  begins  in  a state  of  orig-  | 
uial  \ irtue,  and  the  teacher’s  task  is  I 
.merely  to  prevent  him  or  tier  from  ac- 
quirmg  a false  way  of  singing. 

Miss  Davies  has  the  natural  voice,  a ' 
i 'ill  and  round-toned  mezzo  soprano.  ! 
which  she  generally  uses  frankly  and 
easily  There  is  a freshness  of  tofe. 
as  we  1 a sail  earnestness  in  her  inter- 
pretation which  Is  engaging.  But  in  the  ' 
course  of  studying  the  rather  cotnpji- 
e ited  program  she  undertook  last  nlgnt 
f-lie  has  sometimes  allowed  her  earnest- 
ness  to  interfere  with  her  naturally 
sound  instincts.  There  were  lapses 
}•  hen  the  tone  was  uncertain  and  when 
ui  attacking  a high  note  she  was  not 
quite  in  tune. 

She  planned  her  program  according 
te  subjects.  "Sea  Songs,”  "Pastoral,” 
Dance  Memories,”  "Songs  of  Seren- 
aders,  "Evening  and  Morning  Songs.” 

I his  entailed  passing  from  one  lan- 
j-u.ige  to  another  and  through  very  dif- 
ficult styles  of  composition.  For  ex- 
ample. Macdonald’s  "Tire  Rea.”  Dr. 
Indy's  "Lied  Maritime,"  an  English 


_ , , , , , . i i Bailor’s  shanty  and  a Hebridean  Sea- 

Brahms  intermezzo  and  a rhapsody,  i Ricver's  song  stodd  side  by  side  in  the  ! 

first  group.  In  the  second  Stravinsky's  J 
wordless  "Pastoral”  stood  between  an 
innocent  little  "Melody  of  Revolution- 
ary Times”  called  "The  Charms  of 
t oremcl"  and  Elgar’s  "The  Shepherd.” 
in  there  was  Davies  was  most  at 
homo  with  those  songs  which  belong 
| to  the  folk  type.  She  showed  sikns  of 
I relief  when  she  had  threaded  her  way, 
not  altogether  successfully,  through  the 
i tortuous  phrase  of  Stravaisky.  Mr.  El- 
gar and  elsewhere  in  singing  English 
his  diction  was  imperct.  It  is  a little 
ridiculous  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
sit  a dozen  yards  or  so  from  a singer 
and  not  be  quite  sure  what  she  Is  sing- 
ing about.  Her  diction  in  German  (she 
•sang  two  sons  of  Hugo  Wolf  "Das 
Sttianden"  and  “Schon  Shreckt’ich  ms" 
among  the  serenade  group)  was  very' 
much  better  finished  than  it 


Edwin  Schneider  prefaced  the  evening 
with  a movement  from  the  A minor  cello 
sonata  of  Greig. 

Isa  Kremer  Sings  Folksongs. 


McCormack's  14-Year  Jubilee. 

Jehn  McCormack  sang  at  the  Centurjj 
last  night  before  his  third  sold-out  house 
in  the  great  theatre  this  Fall,  a gala 
event  that  marked  the  fourteenth  ann! 
versary  of  the  tenor’s  concert  debut  in 
New  York.  His  admirers  welcomed  tw 
Irish  songs  from  that  first  occasion  in 
the  present  program.  "She  Is  Far  From 
the  Land”  and  “My  Snowy  Breasted  But  <’ there  Is  one  Characteristically 
Pearl.”  There  were  earlier  classics  m0Jern  quality  in  his  playing — a dis- 
fiom  Bach  and  Handel,  Elgar  and  tho  , ' - „ tint  lmnnnf^ 

Russians,  while  Laurl  Kennedy  and  taste  for  sentimentality  that  amounts 


and  two  Chopin  mazurkas  and  a f 
polonaise. 

The  second  group  was  modern,  to  : 
he  sure.  There  were  Debussy’s 
"Poissons  d'Or,”  "Hommage  a Ra- 
meau" and  "L’IsIe  Joyeuse,”  three 
Prokofieff  pieces  and  four  bits  by 
Villa-Lobos,  marked  "first  perform- 
ance” and  entitled  “Prole  do  Bebe.”A 
There  was  some  discussion  among  the 
linguists  yesterday  as  to  just  what 
nationality  Mr.  Villa-Lobos  claims.  ■ 
Our  guess  is  Portuguese,  and  that  the 
title  means 
has  to  do  with  four  dolls,  the  Mulatto, 
the  Negress,  the  Poor  Little  Rag- 
baby,  and  Punchinello.  At  all  events, 
they  were  pungent  little  sketches, 
rather  Debussyan  in  idiom,  but  with 
plenty  of  humor  and  individuality  of 
their  own. 

The  last  group,  which  began  bravely 
with  two  Spanish  dances  by  de  Falla, 
retreated  hastily  to  the  nineteenth 
century'  for  a conclusion,  and  w-ound 
up  with  Liszt.  So  it  could  not  have 
been  entirely  the  music  that  left  such 
a pronounced  impression  of  modern- 
ism upon  the  hearer.  What  it  w'as,  of 
course,  was  Mr.  Rubenstein’s  playing. 
We  find  it  hard  to  recall  another 
pianist  who  is  so  completely  a con- 
temporary'. Everything  he  does  Is 
alive,  is  touched  by  the  breath  of 
actuality.  His  rhythms  have  the  pulse 
of  life  in  them,  his  outlines  are  clean 
and  sharp,  and  his  sense  of  form  and 
color  is  a delight. 

Which  Is  not  to  say'  that  he  is  mat- 
ter of  fact.  His  playing  of  Debussy 
alone  tvould  refute  that  notion,  for 
his  Debussy  is  a creature  of  passion 
and  fantasy  and  dramatic  power.  The{ 
four  doll  pieces,  too,  had  a charming* 
quality  of  make-believe  that  quite 
saved  them  from  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  unimportance. 


almost  to  terror.  It  served  him  well 
in  the  toccata,  which  had  a bigness 
and  sonority  that  spoke  truly  of  Bach. 
But  in  tho  Brahms  intermezzo  and 
„ , , ,,  . . ■ . the  Chopin  polonaise— the  middle  sec- 

toa  Kremer.  celebra  ing  her  birthday  p d a littlo.  He  seemed 

with  a happy  return ’ of  a dual  sort.  ( a Httlc  too  outspoken,  a 

u *’enln|r;uuie  too  unashamed  in  their  naked - 

From  Russian  and  Jewish  folksongs °fo i ness.  He  veiled  them  somewhat  and 
famous  Paislello’s  "Zingarella,”  with  its 'thereby'  blurred  their  outlines, 
lilt  of  Neapolitan  freedom,  a character-  Curiously  he  did  nothing  of  the 
istic  program  ran  the  gamut  of  indl-  . ,,,  T ^ 

vldual  melodies  also  in  English,  Ger-  sort  With  tne  Li^zt  pieces  perhaps 
man  and  French.  New  to  many  of  her  because  he  took  them  less  seriously, 
hearers  were  Treharne’s  "Forget-me-  At  anv  rate  he  made  the  MephistO 
not.”  Fisher’s  drinking  song,  "Im  Kueh-  , ,,  ,,nf1  , 

len  Keller.”  and  ’’Little  Sparrow,"  by  waltz  a fascinating  maze  of  color  and  t 
the  American,  Brockway.  There  tvas  a tho  "Licbestraum’’  almost  an  udven- 
packed  house.  ture 


, ^ was  In 

Baby’s  Children’’  and  Lpglish,  and  this  is  so  common  a fact; 

among  English  speaking  singers  as  to 
suggest  that  there  is  something  arti- 
ficial in  (heir  training. 

The  best  of  Miss  Davies's  qualities,  her 
sense  of  rhythm,  her  energy  and  vitality 
appeared  in  those  songs  which  had  a 
dance  rhythm  as  their  basis,  notably  in 
Weikerlin's  "Tambourin,”  Poldowski’s 
"Damsons  le  Gigue,"  which  was  re- 
peated. and  Massenet’s  “Nuit  d’Es- 
pagne.”  She  was  well  seconded  by  Miss 
Paula  Hegner  at  the  piano. 

1GNACE  HILSBERG  APPEARS. 


Polish  Pianist  in  His  Best  Mood  in 
Debussy’s  “Claire  de  Lune.’’ 

To  tho  host  of  pianists  before  the 
American  public  another  was  added  yes- 
terday when  Ignace  Hllsberg  appeared 
in  a matinee  recital  at  Aeolian  Hall. 
He  is  a Polish  musician,  who  has  trans- 
ferred his  activities  from  European  cen- 
tres to  the  concert  hall3  of  this  country. 
Bach's  organ  toccata  and  fugue,  played 
the  day  before  in  the  same  hall  by 
Arthur  Rubinstein  in  an  arrangement 
by  d’ Albert,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hlls- 
berg in  the  more  familiar  transcription 
by  Busoni. 

Works  of  Chopin.  Scarlatti,  Debussy 
and  Liszt  comprised  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram Debussy's  "Claire  do  Luna” 
found  the  pianist  in  his  best  mood,  and 
lie  played  smoothly'  and  with  breadth 
ot  imagination.  In  contrast  to  the  quiet, 
delicate  treatment  of  this  work  of  the 
French  composer  was  that  of  Liszt’s 
Alephlsto"  waltzes,  done  with  bold  em- 
phasis of  phrase,  rich  color  scheme  and 
proof  of  considerable  power  and  de- 
lightful rhythmical  gifts.  The  audience 
stayed  for  additional  numbers. 


ROBERT  PERUTZ  HEARD. 


Thelma  Thelmare,  Sopr:in«. 

Thelma  Thelmare,  an  American  so- 
prano who  has  sung  in  Italy,  gave  her 
first  program  in  New  York  last  even- 
ing for  an  audience  which  let  there  be 
no  doubt  of- Its  enjoyt  tent  of  her  sing-  j 
ing.  In  the  operatic  airs  from  Puc- 
cini’s "Tosca"  and  ‘ ifadame  Butter- 
1 fly”  and  Verdi’s  "F  roes  of  Destiny" 


Polish  Violinist  Plays  Compositions' 
of  His  Countrymen.  ■ 

Robert  Perutz  brought  from  Poland  ' 
several  interesting  compositions  by  his 
countrymen  which  he  played  last  eve- 
ning  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  his  first  New 
York  violin  recital.  First  was  a sonata 
in  D minor  by  Szymanowski,  which  was 
followed  by  the  same  composer’s  noc- 
turne and  tarantelle,  which  enlisted 
muted  strings  in  gaining  novel  effects 
ind  made  daring  modulations  of  key.  A 
nocturne  by  Rosycki  was  an  uninterest- 
ing assortment  of  slight  musical 
thoughts  and  Andjeyowsld’a  "Bur- 
lesque,” dedicated  to  Mr.  PeriUz,  was 
dashing  and  bright. 

M.  Perutz  gave  this  selection  with 
Indications  of  a high  type  of  technique, 
at  times  neglecting  pitch  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, but  always  with  a ich  qunlitv  of 
tone.  Also  on  the  program  were  works 
of  Bach.  Corelli.  Millandre.  oLtti,  Mon- 
signy  and  Paganini.  Mr.  Perutz  Is  en- 
gaged In  teaching  at  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
! a.  rvatory  of  Music. 


IAUREL,  BARITONE, 
DIES  HERE  AT  75 

, Victor  Maurcl.  French  baritone,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  whom  Verdi  pronounced  the 
I greatest  male  operatic  artist  he  'ai 
ever  heard,  died  yesterday  afternoon  in 
i his  apartment  at  346  West  Seventy-first 
I Street.  A gradual  weakening  of  t.re 
! heart  from  a two  years’  illness  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  The  illness 
| from  which  he  had  suffered  so  long  was 

I somewhat  of  a puzzle  to  his  physicians. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a 

' serious  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning  in 
October.  1021.  A friend  said  last  night 
that  Gounod  died  of  the  same  malady.  i 
Born  at  Marseilles,  June  17. 

Maurel  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  in  singing ) 
from  Vauthrot.  in  opera  from  Duvernoy, 
winning  first  prizes  in  both  subjects  in  ■ 
1867.  He  made  his  debuts  at  the  Opera 
the  following  year  as  De  Nevers  and 
Conte  di  Buna.  On  his  first  appearance 
J in  London,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

. Ponifri  in  1S73.  he  made  an  im- 
! mediate  success  and  engaged  there 

; every  vear  until  1880.  His  i oles  t » 

I that  period  included  Don  Gianni.  rell. 
Peter  the  Great.  Hamlet,  thc  • 

Tn  lSSo  Maurel  undertook,  v.  ith  ^01  u. 

! the  management  of  the  Ttali^  Opera 
the  Theatre  des  Nations  in  Paris  h ith 
1 disastrous  financial  results,  in  sphe 
! a brilliant  company  that  ncludod  .ne 
i i brothers  De  Reszke,  Marimon 

I I Devries  and  himself.  Tn  this  season  he 
I directed  the  successful  .production  of 
I Massenet’s  “Herodiade  Tn  o > eat  s 
I later  at  Milan,  in  February,  188i.  he 
j scored  one  of  the  great 

1 career  when  he  created  the  Partoftago 
in  Verdi’s  opera  Otello,  and 
i claimed  the  finest  acting  baritone  on  the 
Italian  stage  since  Fame.  This  "Ppcr 
1 sonation  met  with  equal  ace  am  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  Eoi^on  in  18»»’  In 
185).",  he  created  also  with  gi  eat.  sue.es., 
the  title  role  of  Falstaff.  in  \ erdi  s last 
opera  Another  important  part  that  re- 
ceived its  first  performance  by  him  ^as 
that  of  Mathias  in  Lrlanger  s Jmf  o 
lonais."  at  the  Opera  Conuque  in  Paris, 

A For"  a°°short  time  afterward  he  ap- 
peared as  an  actor  at  non-musical  the- 
atres. but  returned  to  the  operatic  stage 
in  London  ill  November.  1004.  in  tne 
part  that  many  persons  always  associate 
vtth  Ids  name,  that  of  Rigoletto.  His 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
ComDanv  was  under  the  Giau  regime 
in  the  nineties,  but  it  was  at  the  Metro- 
politan  that  he  made  his  last  pubUc  ap- 
Rfftrancf’  when  he  sang  an  act  oi 

Jo?fretafrHeathade  appeared  with  ^ther 

®Ofarec?nt  years  lm  had  made  his  home 
in  this  citv  and  had  occasionally  taught 
! singing  He  had  pronounced  views  on 
' ?v^*eaehine  of  his  art.  believing  that  too 
j fhucli  "emphasis  is  on  the , vo.ee, 

and  not  enough  pn  the  culture,  m 
I tell’gence,  imagination  of  the  artist.  He 
was^an^iuthor.  too,  his  works  includ- 
ing "L'Art  due  Chant.  Dix  Ans  cie 
Carriere”  and  “Le  Chant  Renouve  par 
la  Science.  ’ ____ 


•re  Italien;  London,  where  lie  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Dane’, 
Milan,  where  he  created  lago  and  t a(- 
stnff  and  then,  in  1894,  America.  In 
1900  he  decided  to  turn  Ins  talents  to 
the  dramatic  stage,  but  in  1904  he  re- 1 
turned  to  the  operatic  stage  in  Londorn 
He  also  sang  in  Egypt,  Russia  and 

Spain.  , , 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  the  art  of  the  opera,  written  in 
French,  and  had  been  working  on  his 
memoirs  when  he  died.  His  wife, 
known  as  Mme.  De  Grlssac,  the  play- 
wright, survives.  A son  by  an  earlier 
| marriage  is  in  Europe.  j 

o ^ i / Cj 2 1 

I By  IV.  J.  HENDERSON. 


concert  in  cKicYceTIn g Hall  consiste 
of  three  symphonies — one  Haydn,  one 
Mozart  and  one  Beethoven.  It  was 
over  in  an  hour  and  a half  and  it  sat- 
isfied. 

Ntkisch  came  here  in  his  later  years 
at  the  head  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  a mediocre  collection,  with 
which  he  did  astonishing  things.  But! 
those  wrho  listened  to  the  son  last  eve- 
ning doubtless  remembered  most 
clearly  Niltisch  the  accompanist. 

He  was  without  question  the  great- 
est piano  accompanist  this  writer  ever 
heard.  His  command  of  tone  colot 
within  the  small  range  of  dynamics 
available  to  a singer’s  pianist  was 
amazing,  and  Iris  consunlmate  skill 
in  effect  kept  admiration  throbbing 
A pianist  with  the  imagination  of  a 
composer,  the  authority  of  an  inter- 
preter and  the  sensitive  fingers  of  an 
■artist,  he  made  memorable  musical 
backgrounds. 

But  it  is  rather  of  the  son  that  we 
must  speak.  He  is  very  young  and 
there  are  youth,  freshness  and  adven- 
ture in  his  playing.  He  possesses,  some 
unusual  qualities  for  a youthful  pian- 
ist. He  has  continence  and  repose, 
though  both  sometimes  break  under 
the  stress  of  fiery  impulse.  He  has. 
strong  and  agile  fingers  and  a splendid  | 
range  of  tone,  albeit  he  sometimes  | 
forces  the  instrument.  But  what  is 
best  of  all  is  that  his  readings  of  the 
classics  revealed  largeness  of  grasp, 
general  soundness  of  view,  careful, 
even  anxious,  preparation  of  details, 
and,  permeating  all,  a virile  musical  j 
mind. 

Nlklsch  has  much  to  learn,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  make  progress.  He  played  the 
Bach  and  Beethoven  numbers  like  a 
true  pianist.  The  exaggerations  and 
minor  defects  were  not  such  as  to 
obscure  the  large  outlines.  The  'advent 
of  young  Nikisch — only  22,  it  is  said— 
seems  likely  to  prove  to  he  one  of  the 
stimulating  contributions  to  an  ex- 
traordinarily busy  season. 


the  Bee t'b o v e n , where  he  oftpn  lost  the 

thread  of  his  discourse  for  the  sake 
of  a fascinating  detail. 

The  vivid  personal  quality  of  his 
playing/  however,  and  its  stimulating 
vitality  make  him  a figure  to  be 
watched.  His  audience,  which  was 
frankly  curious,  waxed  increasingly 
enthusiastic  and  recalled  him  many 
times. 

Mitja  Nikisch. 


| By  Deems- Tayloi 


Nikisch’a  Son  Makes  Debut. 

Mitja  Nikisch,  pianist,  made  his  de- 
but in  a recital  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening.  He  performed  the  Bach 
"Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue, 
Beethoven’s  "Sonata  Appassionata," 
■the  inevitable  group  of  Chopin  and 
some  Liszt.  It  was  the  sort  of  pro- 
gram a pianist  makes  when  he  de- 
sires to  uncover  his  powers  rather 
than  merely  to  entertain  an  audience. 

■ In  other  words,  it  was  a typical  debut 
Lprogram. 

1 Young  Mr.  Nikisch  is  a son  of  Ar- 
thur Nikisch,  a famous  musician  al- 
Imost  unknown  to  the  younger  genera- 
' tion  of  concertgoers.  That  was  a great 
Nikisch,  who  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  away  back  in 
the  days  when  ‘here  were  concerts  in 
the  old  Chickering  Hall  at  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Eighteenth  street,  and  who 
introduced  to  this  public  some  thrilling 
interpretations  of  the.  masters.  And 
what  a program  maker  he  was.  v >ne 


( fiVjirni f‘~n m urntenlmi's  late 
eiUUoiiH  _ 

MITJA  NIKISCH. 

The  highest  tribute  one  can  pay  to 
Artur  Nikisch’s  son  is  to  remark 
that  it  w’as  worth  going  to  Carnegies 
Hall  through  last  night’s  inundation 
to  hear  him.  The  proper  thing  to  say, 
about  here  is  that  he  is  worthy  of 
the  name  he  bears  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  he  is.  He  is  a first  rate  pianist 
and  lie  is  so  young  that  he  has  time  in, 

which  to  become  a great  one. 

His  program  was  of  the  familiar 
war-horse  variety  that  most  European 
pianists  offer  ^re-all  good  music  and 
no  showmanship.  It  began  with 
Bach  chromatic  fantasy  and  fugue, 
went  on  to  Beethoven’s  ’’appasionata  j ; 
sonata  and  five  Chopin  pieces  (mclud-  | 
ing  the  A flat  waltz.  Op.  42,  and  the 
C major  etude,  Op.  10.  No.  12)  and 
wound  up  with  Liszt’s  F minor  etude, 
nocturne  (the  third  of  the  Liebe-, 
straeume”  series),  and  12th  rhapsody.) 

Not  a revolutionary  list,  to  be  sure,  I 
but  at  least  one  calculated  to  test 
the  powers  of  any  pianist.  And  young 
Mr.  Nikisch  passed  the  test  with  a 
good  deal  to  spare.  He.  has  a clear, 
slightly  brittle  tone,'  dazzling  velocity  | 
and  a genuine  feeling  for  what  he 
plays.  He  is  always  interesting,  even 
in  his  faults.  The  Bach  fugue  he  did) 
superbly.  Most  pianists  play  Bach 
' with  the  sole,  aim  of  keeping  the  main 
theme  audible,  with  the  result  that 
■ most  of  the  time  one  hears  the  sub- 
ject thundered  forth  fortissimo  and 
ali  the  delicate  tracery  of  Bachs 
counterpoint  throttled  <*>wn  into  a 
meaningless  twiddling  that  might  as 
well  be  Thai  berg.  Nikisch  kept  the  j 
balance  superbly.  His  subsidiary) 
voices  were  really  voices,  and  he  made 
his  subject  matter  important  without 
being  deafening.  His  range  of  < y- 
namics  is  remarkable,  considering  the 
fact  that  he  filays  ’with  a sort  of 
crouSh  that  sacrifices  both  grace  and 

His  principal  fault  is  the  almost 
inevitable  one  of  youth— artistic  my- 


By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

Mitja  Nikisch,  son  of  a famous  father 
who  has  left  unforgettable  memories  in 
the  musical  life  of  America,  iwlf 
young  and  high-aspiring  Pianist,^. made 
his  first  appearance  in  New 
evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  ills  audl^nce 
of  good-size,  considering  the  conditions 
outside  of  the  hail,  numbering  many 
who  remembered  and  honored  the  name 
he  bcars.  was  bent  on  welcoming  him 
and  on  finding  what  he  did  good.  And 
he  himself  at  once  showed  that  he  coul 
oear  the  handicap  of  a famous  name 
bravely  and  could  make  it  mean  some- 
thing for  himself.  "tem- 

Mr  Nikisch  is  young  and  full  of  tern 
perament,”  but  be  has  besides  tempera- 
ment great  acquirements  as  a pianist,  a 
musical  nature  and  high  aspirations  as 
an  artist.  There  is  still  a little  of  the 
slag  of  the  virtuoso  in  his  metal,  o 
which  his  admirers  will  hope  that  ad- 
vancing years  and  maturing  wisdom  will 
nurify  it.  The  "atrocious  crime  of  being 
a young  man"  he  doubtless  would  not 
attempt  to  palliate  nor  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  deny.  When  he  has  atoned  for 
it  he  will  perhaps  present  himself  in  a 
program  that  is  not  so  intolerably  con 
ventional,  so  stereotyped  in  the  v ir- 
tuoso's  world,  as  the  one  he  played  last 
evening.  And  there  are  some  things  m 
his  Playing  that  will  perhaps  then  give 
way  to  others  more  valuable  and  that 
mane  a deeper  appeal  to  musical 

11  H^has  of  course  the  highly  developed  : 
technique  that  is  a matter  of  course, 
in  pianists  of  this  day-not  exactly  an  | 
infaUible  one  but 

‘^^nowT-w”enhnotStoause.  ThVre  is  a j 

certain  intensity  of  expression  in  his 
Dlaving  that  is  deeply  engrossing,  a 
Rcpd  preoccupation  with  the  music  in 

hand.  There  is  a communicating  warmth  ) 

and  a frequent  burning  irnpaIV0Smni  I 
ThU  impetuosity  sometimes  carries  him 
off rom  a firmly  established  rhythmic 
noise  and  gives  his  playing  now  and  | 

damaging  the  essentially  musical  quality 

°The  conventionality  of  Mr.  Nikisch’s 
nrosram  was  embodied  in  Bach  s Chro 
mafic  Fantasy  and  Fugue.  Beethoven’s 
"Appasstonata”  Sonata  Chopin  . C 
sharp  minor  nocturne.  A Ballade. 

B flat  minor  mazurka.  A flat  waltz 
r minor  Etude  and  L/iizt.  s 
"uebestraum"  and  twelfth  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  The  F minor  etude  by 
Tlt7t  called  "La  Legierezza.  will 
Vmibtless  not  be  played  incessantly  by 
he  incoming  stream  of  pianists  through 
he  Winter  season ; but  everything  else 
will  be'  more  or  less  well.  . . , 

' The  Chromatic  Fantasy  perhaps  might 
have  had  a somewhat  more  romantic 

sake  of  contrast:  the  andante  was  finely 
W^ch^howed'^inucl^fme3  understanding 

iS»yf 

«5» ... 

for  what  he  himself  was  doing. 


to  rouse  her  audience  to  demanu 
tltion.  Brahms’s  "Vergcblichcs  &Und- 
chen.’’  sung  as  an  encore  after J* 
group  by  Robert  Franz  and  behubeit, 
need  not  be  taken  quite  so  so.emnly  as  , 
she  took  it.  and  John  Ireland's  ’I  Have 
Twelve  Oxen."  merely  a nonsense 
rhythm  set  to  a telling  tune,  becomes 
absurd  when  its  jingle  is  forced.  'i«e  J 
sellings  of  Herrick’s  lyrics  by  Albert  , 
Spalding  in  the  same  group  with  song.- 
by  Ireland  and  Frank  Bridge,  however, 
evidently  hit  their  mark  with  the  audt-  , 
cnee,  since  tw  o of  them  had  to  be  re-  , 

peated.  . ... 

But  the  main  interests  of  this  pro- 
gram came  earlier.  Miss  Rogers  began 
with  some  of  those  songs  of  the  English 
Elizabethan  composers,  originally  writ- 
ten to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  singer's  lute,  which  have  j 

revived  in  their  own  country-  by  the  e- 
searches  and  editorial  activity-  of  Dr.  , 
E H Fellowcs.  Of  these  John  Dow- 
land,  who  started  the  type  by  the  pub-  | 

- : 


two  lovely  specimens  of  his  work  in 
Come  Again.  Sweet  Love.’  and  1 Saw 

MpWUpRosseeter  and  Francis  r^lnBtflO. 

lfgrhts“ne?hens^e  g’enfe.  but  their 

Dowlanad8’sTathat0iflthto  saT  anEntram- 
meled  freedom  of  rh>'^’  aE?P  "f  the 
f inH insr  the  exact  counterpa.t  oi 
poeticSphi  ase  in  the  musical  one  and  an 
intimate  Interplay  between  the  v ok :c  and 
the  instrument  which  occ-Jslon, 

pvtpnt  ev'en  when,  as  on  this  occasion, 
the  instrumental  part  has  been  arranged 

fOTheseePire0  indeed  past  the  qualities 

with  Mozart's  "Non  so  plu  separating 
seventeenth  century  ironi 
twentieth  Dowland  or  Pizzettl  have  a 
community  of  aim  quite  forei^  t0  ‘ nU 
zart.  Of  the  Pizzettl  songs  the  s£on« 

• T oastori’’  is  the  simplest  in  teeiing 
andP  therefore  the  most  appealing.  Miss 
Rmrers  was  most  successful  witn  it. 
There  te  a good  deal  which  sounds 

experimental  in  "p.^T9eg&*?.^?,TVIlf9^1dre 
ly  in  the  piano  writing,  and  Mr  Andre 
Benoist.  who  accompanied  cleverly, 
could  not  avoid  the  feeling  of  artifici- 
ality These  songs,  like  those  of  ute 

Elizabethans,  require  the  cl °nprf or mers" 
standing  between  the  two  performers,. 

and  possibly  a contact  between  perform- 

and  listeners  which  the  frigidity  of 
the  concert  room  does  not  encourage. 


opi.i  1-Ie  does  not  always  look  at 
a work  as  a whole,  feeling  the  pass- 
age of  the  moment  so  intensely  that 
he  is  likely  to  over  or  underrate  its 
comparative  value.  He  overphrases, 
so  that  the  main  flow  of  1houf^; 
is  interrupted  and  the  rhythm  '• 
torted.  This  was  particularly  mani-. 
fest  in  the  Bach  fantasy,  which  is 
rather  too  declamatory  at  best,  and 
which  lie  punctuated  so  diligently 
that  it  virtually  fell  apart.  So,  loo,  in 


Miss  Calista  Rogers. 

Bv  H.  C.  COLLES. 

The  interest  of  Miss  Calista  Roger  s 
song  recital  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night  , 
lay  in  her  program.  To  say  t 

slight  the  Singer.  It  means  that  she  put  J 
the  music  first  in  her  thought.  - , 

well,  grouping  her  songs  so  as  to  con 
trast  different  types  not  in  even 
er’s  repertory,  and  devoted  hereto  | 
their  expression.  Tliat  is  a I 

good.  If  it  is  necessary  to  add  t , 

powers  of  expression  were  no  - 
cicntly  versatile  to  make  every  one  real-  , 
izc  that  Dowland,  Mozart.  PIzze *  1 
Schubert  are  all  very  differen  p * I 

thinking  and  feeling  the,r  music  thiough  j 
a hundred  different  moods  and  rep 

senting  as  many  fa-ts, ^ “drfc’t 

should  be  remembered  that 

was  emphasized  by  the  courage  of 

“STL*- 

kind  of  program  she  might  h nPon 

this  criticism,  and  escap  ,ly 

altogether.  She  might,  howeve 
acquire  more  distinction  of  stjl°w  '.C\n 
bert’s  -Schlummerbcd.  sunK  U 
unexpected  delicacy,  was  the  first  -ong 


\ Miss  P-ogers’s  voice  is  of  the  colora- 
| tura  type.  It  possesses  little  warmth 
1 and  does  not  admit  of  a wide  range  of  | 

| expression.  But  tills  artist  knows  hw 
to  use  her  voice,  and  many  of  her  ; 
j lighter  offerings  were  sung  with  a great 
deal  of  charm.  Her  enunciation.  Ital- 
ian and  English,  was  excellent,  and  if 
her  upper  tones  were  often  a bit  strident  : 
there  was  a compensating  sincerity,  I 

KATHERINE  G00DS0N  PLAYS 

English  Pianist  Welcomed  After  an 
Absence  of  Six  Years. 

Katherine  Goodson,  the  English 
pianist,  was  rewarded  by  an  audienc 
which  came  to  Aeolian  Hall  through 
the  rain  yesterday  afternoon  to  welcome 
her  in  recital  after  an  ^sence  ^ f 

years.  Romance,  not  classics,  dominated 
her  program,  with  works  of  Schubert 

mtiicf  ‘ "excluding  'tith  Chopin’s 

accuracies  in  Schumanns  fantasie  in 
C major.  , ’ was  re* 

while  in  Palmgren  s , a breezy 

1 her  program.  *■ 


I mme.  sundelius  arrives. 

Metropolitan  Soprano  Was  Decor- 
ated by  King  of  Sweden. 

Mme.  Marie  Sundelius,  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  ' 

vesterday  from  Stockholm  on  the 
Swedish-American  liner  Drottningholm. 
During  her  two  months’  stay  In  the 
Swedish  capital  the  singer  was  dec- 
orated with  the  order  of  Litteris  et 

A^rSmebdaltwasKbegsto°4vri7^n;  Mme. 

”rir»rs.-rr'M« 

! Oct.  29. 


■ >iir  2 j ' ✓ 

By  Deems  Tay!  or 


frffflj  V(,«,„„A-y-r  l(jtg 

edltionsj 
MYRA  HESS. 

After  Myra  Hess  had  finished  the 
printed  program  of  her  recital  last 
night  we  caught  five  licensed  music 
I critics  standing  In  (lie  rear  of  Aeolian 
I Hall,  waiting  to  hear  her  first  encore. 
Why  they  waited  we  cannot,  of 
course,  know  with  any  certainty;  but 
we  have  an  Idea  they  liud  forgotten 
to  be  critics  ajid  wanted  to  hear  some 
more  music. 

Possibly,  however,  they  had,  like 
(his  listener,  recollected,  with  a start, 
that  they  were  not,  after  all,  there  for 
fun,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to 
start  being  critical.  For  Miss  Hess 
has  a curious  power  to  lull  the  oiit- 
!,eal  faculties.  People  are  fond  of  sav- 
ing that  ‘‘she  plays  like  a woman,” 
id  that  that  fact  explains  I lie  charm 
her  playing.  We  think  her  playing 
is  good  enough  not  to  be  tagged  with 
jiny  gender.  She  plays  like  a musi- 
cian and  an  artist;  and  that  means, 
as  it  generally  does,  that  her  tech- 
nical equipment  is  perfect  enough  to 
be  taken  for  granted. 

She  possesses  an  extraordinary  fac- 
ulty for  removing  all  trace  of  the 
means  employed  to  produce  her  effects. 

I She  understands  the  music  she  plays, 
and  respects  it  too  much  to  put  her 
comprehension  on  display,  she  has  as 
wide  range  of  beautiful  (one  color  as 
any  pianist  to  be  heard  to-day,  yet 
she  never  gives  the  impression  of 
turning  it  on  merely  for  effect.  One 
may  or  may  fiot  agree  with  her  inter- 
pretation of  a particular  work.  But 
anything  she. does  has  intelligence  and 
sincerity  and  understanding  behind  it. 
And  so  it  is  better  than  correct;  it  is 
beautiful. 

Her  program  last  night  was  short 
and  simple.  Four  preludes  and  fugues 
from  Bach’s  first  book  and  Beetho- 
ven’s sonata,  Opus  no,  made  up  tiit 
meat  of  It.  It  ended  with  a novelty, 
a sonata  in,  F-sharp  minor  in  one 
movement,  by  Arnold  Bax.  Notwith- 
standing last  night’s  hearing  was  its 
first  in  New  York,  the  young  Irish- 
man began  it  as  long  ago  as  1910,  in 
Russia,  revising  it  seven  years  later. 

It  could  still  stand  editing, 
j.  It  is  written  apparently  in  a free 
rondo  form,  with  a main  theme  that 
manages  to  have  distinction  despite 
the  fact  that  rhythmically  it  is  almost 
a replica  of  the  theme  of  Liszt’s  K 
flat  concerto.  This  is  developed  w;  In 
much  elaborateness  and  dramatic 
vigor,  but  the  work  loses  greatly  in 
effectiveness  by  hitting  five  distinct 
climaxes  at  the  end.  Any  one  of  them 
would  make  an  exciting  finish;  but 
Pel  roil  is  not  particularly  impressive 
after  Ossa  has  been  piled  upon  it. 

Miss  I-Iess  played  it  brilliantly,  and 
did  probably  as  much  as  any  one 
could  with  its  hydra-headed  con- 
clusion. When  it  was  over  she  had 
o play  Scarlatti's  “Paradis,”  a Chopin 
elude,  a Brahms  waltz  and  several 
cither  encores  before  her  hearers 
would  consent  to  go  home. 


arb  of  concealing  art,  the  me 


....  CO!"P"..7  ll  *"drew  Haigh,  Pianist,  In  Debut. 

Identification  of  the  artist  8 mood  with  11 


- Miss  Myra  Hess 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

There  was  strangely  little  temptation 
16  .consider  what  kind  of  pianist  Miss 
Myra  Hess  Is  at  her  first  appearance 
this  season  last  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall, 
t.o-;  analyze  how  she  was  doing  this  or 
that,  what  sort  of  ’’reading’'  she  was 
giving,  what  technical  procedures  she 
was  going  through,  what  the  nature  of 
the  artistic  personality  was  that  was 
accomplishing  the  performance.  There 
was  a constant  invitation  to  delight  in 
:the  music  itself,  to  listen  to  it,  to  find 
In  :it  the  sole  and  sufficient  purpose 
.and  end  of  the  evening  in  Aeolian  Hall.  I 
There -are  not  many  such  evenings  to  be 
passed  at  Aeolian  or  any  other  hall  in 
the  course  of  a season,  and  it  might  be 
argued  that  there  are  not  many  artistic 
achievements  of  the  same  sort  so  com- 
plete and  so  finished  in  their  way. 

The  music  consisted  of  four  contrasted 
preludes  and  fugues  from  the  first  book 
of  Bach's  “Well  Tempered  Clavier”  ; 
Beethoven’s  A flat  sonata.  Op.  110,  and  a 
sonata  in  F sharp  minor  by  Arnold  Bax, 
When  pianists  do  bring  themselves  to 
play  the  clavier  pieces  cf  Bach  as  he 
wrote  them  they  are  found  to  be  a 
source  of  sheer  delight,  of  intense 
musical  charm,  as  they  were  last  eve- 
ning. There  is  nothing  thunderous  about 
ifUm,  nothing  to  tempt  the  prowess  of 
the'  virtuoso ; but  they  demand  the  most 
subtle  and  perfect  technical  power,  the 


thfe  composer’s. 

They  are  Ihe  expression  of  poignant 
s/fd  laried  emotion.  Those  that  Miss 
Hess  played  last  evening  ranged  from 
the  still  and  contemplative  solemnity  of 
the  B flat  minor  prelude  to  the  laughing 
huitior  of  the  C sharp  major  fugue.  Miss 
Hess's  treatment  of  them  nil  was  mas- 
terly In  its  Insight  into  their  spirit  and 
the  manner  In  which  the  fugues  were 
shown  to  be.  not  contrapuntal  exercises 
but  a particular  way  of  embodying  mu- 
sical thought,  emotion,  expression  in  the 
hands  of  a consummate  master,  who 
wrote  In  that  way  because  It  was  his 
way. 

Beethoven’s  sonata.  Op.  110,  Is  rarely 
undertaken  by  pianists.  It  presents  the 
difficulty  that  so  many  of  his  later 
sonatas  present  of  bringing  it  together 
In  a coherent  whole;  and  perhaps  com- 
plete success  In  this  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained. But  there  is  a suave  beauty 
in  the  first  allegro,  a moderant  Irony 
in  the  allegro  moito  and  a troubling 
passion  in  the  last,  with  Its  alternating 
: arioso  and  fugue  and  Its  bit  of  Inter- 
jected rhapsodic  recitative,  that  call  for 
sympathetic  and  discerning  treatment 
ahd  reward  it;  and  these  Miss  Hess 
read  as  In  an  open  book,  perhaps  not 
with  the  highest  flight  of  imagination, 
but  with  the  sympathy  and  discernment 
that  were  called  for. 

Arnold  Bax's  sonata  was  apparently 
new  to  New  York:  nor  have  important 
piano  works  of  this  British  composer 
(before  been  made  known  here,  as  sev- 
eral of  his  orchestral  compositions 
have  been.  The  orchestral  compositions 
have  made,  on  the  whole,  a better  im- 
pression than  this  sonata.  There  , are 
sifperb  passages  in  it  of  vehement  pas- 
sion ; a fine,  rugged  theme  that  is  much 
used  and  ingeniously  developed  with 
sumptuous  harmonization  and  great  de- 
mands on  the  player’s  technical  powers'. 
The  use  of  a Carillon-like  theme  insist 


Middleton  and  Althouse  Sing. 

Arthur  Middleton,  bass,  and  Paul  Alt- 
house,  tenor,  appeared  before  a friendly 
and  responsive  audience  at  Carnegie 
ently  repeated  In  the  f inale  lias  much  j Hall  last  evening  in  a joint  song  pro- 
that  is  imposing.  But  the  development  gram  such  as  they  have  given  widely  in 

country  and  recently  in  Australia. 
They  are  artists  known  to  the  Metropol- 


riment  to  the  total  effect  and  flagging 
of  interest  before  the  end  is  reached. 
Miss  Hess's  performance  was'  one  of 
magnificent  energy  and  power,  of  pas- 
sionate sweep,  of  technical  brilliaiicy. 
There  was  much  applause  for  her 
through  the  evening  and  she  added  sev- 
eral encores. 


i Andrew  Haltth,  a modest  pianist  nt  the 
[threshold  of  nrlUtlc  muturlty,  made  a 
jmatindc  debut  unheralded  yesterday  * 
[Aeolian  Hall.  Save  that  ho  la  un  Ame 
ran,  no  uceount  was  offered  of  hlH  nnt. 
(cedents  beyond  the  good  account  he  guv. 
of  himself  as  a player.  Without  great 
force,  he  showed  considerable  variety  of 
expression  In  Beethoven's  sonata,  Op. 
HU.  In  the  ’’Kantalsle  Impromptu”  that 
W!  a Chopin  group  In  a “Prelude"  of 
h!a  osm.  coupled  with  one  of  Rachmani- 
noff's and  pieces  by  Mcdtncr  and  Doh- 
nanyi.  His  performance  was  marked  by 
neat  technique,  tonal  shading  and  clear 
phrasing  In  music  that  carried  a just 
significance,  If  not  the  eloquence  of 
riper  years. 


V ha. 
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Nana  Genovese  Gives  Recital. 

Apology  was  made  from  the  stage  for 
Nana  Genovese,  who  gave  a recital  at 
[the  Town  Hall  last  evening  In  spite 
of  a cold,  rather  than  disappoint  a 
house  assembled  to  hear  her.  She  sang 
evidently  under  difficulty  in  sustained 
tones  or  steady  pitch,  but  ranging  from 
robust  soprano  air  of  Donizetti’s  “Anna 
Bolena”  to  modern  Italian  operas  and 
three  Americans,  Hageman,  Kramer 
nnd  Mrs.  Salter.  Mr.  Bimboni.  assist- 
ed at  the  piano  and  Michael  Anselmo 
added  violin  solos,  following  the  Pug- 
nani-Kreisler  prelude  with  Schubert's 
“Avc  Maria”  as  encore. 


| desire  was  as  natural  as  the  applause 
I was  d<  served. 

The  Poeo  Allegretto  w,v<  particularly 
praiseworthy,  since  in-  avoided  the  tw  > 
pitfulls  of  sentimentality  nnd  pomposity. 
Into  one  or  other  of  which  many  emi- 
nent conductors  slip.  It  had  the  right 
lyrical  feeling,  and  It  Is  Just  this  lyrical 
feeling  which  is  wanted  In  the  more 
complex  contrapuntal  texture  of  Bnch. 
The  first  horn  player  and  the  first  :lutc 
player  were  given  congratulations  on 
their  playing  In  Mendelssohn  and  otlu'i 
members  of  the  orchestra  deserved 
equally  well,  though  the  pungent  (.boo 
tono  was  sometimes  a little  disconcert- 
ing in  the  symphony.  Th-  rich  body  of 
string  tone  was  perhaps  the  moat  nota- 
ble quality  of  sound,  as  they  strode 
through  Brahms's  exultant  first  theme. 

By  W.  .1.  HENDKItSON. 


UKRAINIAN  CHORUSES  I NGS. 

Large  Audience  Greets  Their  Re- 
turn in  Ballads  and  Carols. 

The  Ukrainian  Chorus  appeared  at  the 
Town  Hall  last  night  in  the  first  of 
four  consecutive  evenings  of  Russian 
fplk  and  art  songs,  with  which  these 
sjngers  are  opening  their  second  year 
in  America.  Since  last  heard  in  New 
York  they  have  toured  widely  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico.  They  brought  forward 
la'st  evening  as  musical  resuits  of  that 
lour  a new  diversity  of  program,  pre- 
senting at  its  close  R.  Nathaniel  Dett's 
"Listen  to  the  Lambs”  and  new  set- 
tings by  their  conductor,  Alexander 
Koshetz,  of  Mexican  and  Creole  airs,  as 
well  as  of  two  American  popular  melo- 
dies of  Stephen  Foster. 

In  bright  array  of  Old  World  costume 
and  with  united  voice  so  curiously  like 
distant  chiming  bells,  the  choristers  de- 
lighted a large  audience  that  greeted 
their  return.  They  gave  ballads  and 
carols  arranged  by  Stupnitzky,  Stet- 
aenka,  Lyssenko,  Leontovlch.  Kolessa 
end -their  leader,  whose  share  was  most 
interesting  in  the  later  versions  of  Fos- 
ter's “Susanna”  and  "Old  Folks  at 
Home.”  Ewssei  Belousoff,  a Russian 
’cellist,  heard  for  the  first  time  here. 
r.:as  accompanied  by  Mme,  1 Wengherowa 
in  works  of  Tchaikovsky,  Rachmaninoff 
and  Scriabin. 

MISS  NAMARA  APPLAUDED. 


itan,  the  one  as  a former  tenor  there 
and  the  other  in  a revival  of  “Eury- 
anthe.”  Last  night  they  began  with  the 
duet  from  "Forza  del  Destino”  and  fin- 
ished with  one  from  "Faust.”  Mr.  Alt- 
house  followed  his  French  airs  with  a 
Spanish  serenade,  while  Mr.  Middleton 
en  cored  an  air  of  Handel,  with  another 
in  English  by  Purcell. 


! 


American  Singer  Makes  Her  Debut 
in  “La  Boheme”  in  Paris. 

Copyright,  1923.  by  Tito  New  York  Times  Company. 

I By  Wireless  to  Tub  New  York  Times. 

;PARIS,  Oct.  25.— Margaret  Narnara, 
American  singer,  made  a successful 
d^but  at  the  Op£ra  Comlque,  this  after- 
noon in  a matinee  performance  of  "La 
Bohctme,”  in  which  she  sang  the  role 
of  Mimi.  The  presence  of  the  American 
singer  in  an  enviable  role  brought  out 
a great  number  of  Americans  and  the 
house  was  completely  filled. 

Miss  Narnara  displayed  good  voice, 
brilliant  upper  register  and  excellent 
stage  presence.  The  audience  applauded 
Jier  warmly  and  the  duet  in  thd  third 
set  was  encored.  4 

v 6 v r — 

M.  Louetta  Chatman  Sings. 

M,  Louetta  Chatman,  a colored  so- 
. piano  from  Northern  Virginia,  sang 
fast  evening  at  Aeolian  Hall  for  an 
audience  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
her  own  people.  Her  first  song  was 
Handel’s  ”Oh  Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thous 
Leave  Me,”  in  which  she  showed  to 
good  effect  the  natural  beauty  of  he' 
voice  and  a pleasant  manner  of  singing. 
but  she  was  inclined  to  overemphasize 
i hvthmns  and  at  times  syncopated  this 
and  the  other  classics  which  followed. 
The  lively  spirit  of  some  of  her  first 
sohfes  was  ost  in  the  group  of  negro 
spirttuas  which  came  later.  These  she 
pondered  over  and  devoted  herself  to 
tone  production,  more  than  sympathetic 
interpretation.  Cora.  Wynn  Alexander 
played  the  accompaniments  skillfully 
and  Ross  Hankins,  flutist,  assisted  in 
some  of  the  numbers. 

''  Y - ” 


Philharmonic  Society 

By  H.  C.  COBLES. 

Ihe  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
began  its  eighty-second  season  at  Carne- 
gie Hail  last  night,  and  in  doing  so 
entered  on  a new  phase  cf  its  already 
venerable  career,  a phase  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  mean  a new  lease  of 
vigorous  life.  The  Society  presented  to 
its  subscribers  an  orchestra  largely  re- 
constructed, it  is  understood,  since  last 
season,  playing  a program  of  purely 
orchestral  music  under  a young  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Willem  Van  Hoogstratcn. 

The  plan,  now  more  or  less  habitual 
here,  of  giving  a first  program  without 
a solo  performer  has  a good  deal  to 
commend  it.  Solo  performers  are  apt 
to  attract  more  attention  to  themselves 
than  to  the  music.  By  all  means  let  u? 
begin  by  focusing  attention  on  master- 
pieces. This  program  did  that,  since 
Bach's  Brandenburg  concerto  No.  3 in  | 
G for  strings  and  Brahms’s  Symphony 
in  F filled  the  first  part,  though  these 
were  followed  by  a curiously  miscel-  i 
laneous  second  part  in  which  the  Noc- 
turne and  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s! 
"Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  music,  ; 
one  of  DeBussy’s  nocturnes.  "ITtcs,”  { 
the  brilliant  Scherzo  number  of  the  j 
three,  and  Tchaikovsky’s  Italian  Caprice 
were  grouped  together. 

The  choice  almost  suggested  that  it  is  j 
considered  politic  to  tickle  the  ears  of ' 
tile  subscribers  a.  little,  but  surely  this  1 
cannot  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a : 
society  of  such  august  traditions  as  the 
Philharmonic.  The  Debussy  was  suffl-  i 
ciently  finely  played  to  make  one  wish 
to  hear  the  whole  set  of  Nocturnes 
which  were  designed  to  be  played  to- 
gether and  to  form  a whole  impression. 
Just  as  the  movements  of  a symphony  do. 

Mr.  van  Hoogstraten  to  a certain  ex- 
tent has  still  to  establish  Ids  reputation, 
and  it  was  good  to  find  that  lie  seemed 
determined  to  do  this  by  giving  conscien- 
tiously studied  performances  of  the 
works  he  undertook,  and  not  by  any  per- 
sonal display  cither  in  manner  or  in 
’readings."  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
taken  up  either  his  Bach  or  his  Erahms 
With  any  wish  to  discover  what  he  could 
Lit  into  them,  but  rather  what  he  could 
Ling  out  of  them.  Consequently,  he 
Irought  a great  deal  out,  though  more 
Ironi  Brahms  than  from  Bach. 

His  ideal  of  Bach  seemed  limited  by 
he  word  "precision.”  Everything  was 
ji  place,  every  note  clear,  every  phrase  [ 
yell  shaped  and  gradations  of  tone 

well  sustained,  but  the  tempo  of  both 
movements,  more  especially  the  first. 

I was  on  the  slow  side  and  the  melody 
1 was  almost  painfully  measured  out  by 

the  regular  accents  pausing  like  ele- 

iST 


Philharmonic's  1,777th  Concert. 

The  1,777th  concert  of  the  Phllhar-  | 
monic  Society  began  the  eighty-second 
season  of  the  venerable  organization 
in  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening.  There 
was  an  eager  and  large  audience,  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  ministrations  of 
still  another  conductor  with  becom- 
ing gratitude  and  to  depart  with  ex- 
pressions of  praise.  The  Philharmonic 
has  survived  many  conductors.  It  will 
doubtless  survive  many  more,  and 
that  too  without  convincing  the  most 
emotional  of  its  backers  that  the  man 
with  the  baton  is  not  the  soul  of  the 
institution. 

Tho  sudden  departure  of  Josef 
Stransky  from  the  podium  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic last  season  filled  his  numer- 
ous admirers  with  dismay;  but  there 
is  always  a way  out  of  such  situa- 
tions. It  Is  necessary  only  to  get  the 
conductor  another  orchestra.  So  we 
find  Mr.  Stransky  at  tne  head  of  tile 
State  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is 
just  now  officiating  as  a part  of  the 
Wagnerian  Opera  Company  to  the  de- 
light of  Washington  and  other  cen- 
ters of  musical  culture. 

Possibly’  some  historian,  mayhap 
not  a Motley,  will  write  the  stor.v  of 
the  rise  of  the  pew  Dutch  republic. 
Tho  Philharmonic  nds  Its  artistic  di- 
rection in  Holland,  w’here  the  schnapps, 
come  from.  The  concert  of  last  eve- 
ning was  directed  by  Willem  van 
Hoogstraten.  who  had  a "tryout”  last 
season  to  tho  end  that  all  might  know 
that  there  would  be  nothing  revolu- 
tionary. When  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten 
is  regarded  non-professionally.  he  is 
the  husband  of  Mme.  Elly  Ney,  the 
heroic  pianist.  He  belongs  to  a mu- 
sical family. 

His  program  last  evening  was  of 
the  type  that  should  satisfy’  all  the 
patrons  of  the  Philharmonic  that  they 
will  not  be  invited  to  adventure  into 
strange  countries  nor  to  wrestle  with 
the  horrors  of  the  latest  musical  dia- 
lects. We  had  the  Bach  Brniulburg 
concerto  in  G for  strings,  the  Brahms 
symphony  in  F major,  the  nocturne 
and  scherzo  from  Mendelssohn's  "Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream”  music.  De- 
bussy’s “Fetes”  and  Tschaikovsky ’s 
“Italian  Caprice.”  A very  well  varied, 
if  not  altogether  perfectly  assorted, 
program,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
tho  latter  day’  customs  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic. 

The  commentator  is  offered  a pleas- 
ing choice.  He  may  sniff  at  the  con- 
servatism of  Mr.  van  Hoogstraten's 
readings.  He  may  even  go  so  far  as 
to  hint  that  all  this  music  suggested 
nothing  special  to  him.  Or  he  may 
express  his  gratitude  that  the  conduc- 
lor  made  no  attempt  to  obtrude  dis- 
tracting readings  between  the  music 
and  its  hearers.  One  thing  he  can 
say  without  hesitation  is  that  Mr.  van 
Hoogstraten  painted  in  opaque  tints. 
Bach  sat  heavily  In  his  throne  of 
state  anl  Brahms  sermonized  sol- 
emnly through  all  his  pages. 

Slow  tempi,  ponderous  accentuation, 
labored  nuances  and  overdriven  bows 
contributed  to  the  general  dullness 
which,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  delight 
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the  audience.  There  was  little  vap- 
[ ture  in  the  performance  of  the  old  mas- 
ters.' but  it  apparently  gave  thrills  to 
those  who  have  advocated  the  Holland 
! masters  of  conducting.  Perhaps  John 
van  Dyke  will  come  along  presently 
and  tell  us  they  are  all  spurious,  and 
then  what  shall  we  say? 


Kdlashioned  way  of  playirtf^him  asj 
if  he  were  merely  a professor  of  coun- 
terpolnt  was  not  at  all  correct. 

But  perhaps  some  ,of  Mr.  Huber- 
man’s  almost  tearful  utterance  would  | 
have  astonished  the  Cantor  of  Leipzig. 


themselves  to  become  steeped  In  Its 
moods  does  not  offer  the  best  scope  for 
♦Vio  disnlav  of  those  Qualities  which 
modem  ^rygon  has  agre«l  to  call  "p  an- 

Pol Clinton™  fhTnpant 

have  astonished  the  Cantor  of  Leipzig  and"  LUd°ow| 


There  are  twenty-five  new  men 
among  the  players:  Fifteen  among  the 
strings,  including  a new  assistant  con- 
cert master,  Bela  Loblov,  from  Buda- 
Pesth,  who  was  heard  last  season  at 
the  Stadium;  six  among  the  wood- 
wind, three  among  the  brass  and  one 
among  the  battery.  The  viola  section 
has  been  enlarged;  there  are  now 
twelve  members  instead  of  ten  an 
advantageous  thing  t.o  befall  almost 
any  viola  section,  for  these  veiled  and 
melancholy  damsels  of  the  orchestral 
family  can  usually  stand  a consider- 
able increase  of  vitamines. 

The  string  tone  in  ensemble  has 
beauty  and  power  and  vitality,  and  in 
the  exposed  position  which  Bach  mei- 
cilessly  allotted  them  in  his  concerto 
grosso.  where  there  is  a constant  m- 
. terchange  between  the  solo  groups  of 
violins,  violas  and  ’cell°s  they  f 

string  “tutti,”  they  played,  after  they 
had  got  into  their  ^ride  with  splend  d ) 

rtfVfmanTwho  ha  Us  from  the 

orchestra  of  the  Dresden  Opera  House 
is  a remarkable  player,  with  an  almost 
improperly  voluptuous  tone.  There  is 
a new  first  trumpet,  Mr.  dantz,  * 

brilliant  tone  and  technique,  though 
his  intonation  last  night  s,^redM 
momentary  lapse  from  rectitude.  “r' 
Ricci,  from  the  Met^Po'^an  Orches- 
tra is  new  among  the  horns.  As 
whole,  the  tone  of  the  brass  choir 
full-bodied  and  mellow. 


UKRAINIAN  CHORUS  HEARD. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Chorus.  Alex- 
ander Koshetz  conductor,  gave  the  sec- 
ond of  four  concerts  at  the  Town  Hall 
last  evening.  The  chorus  was  agam 
assisted  by  Ewhel  Belousoff,  Russian 
cellist,  who  gave  a fine  vigorous  read- 
ing of  Saint-Saens'  Concert  a-moll.--  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  chorus 
were  numbers  by  Stetzenko.  Roshetz, 
Demitzky,  Stephen  Foster  and  others. 
The  welded  unity,  precision  and  dy- 
namic control  again  enabled  this  ex- 
cellent chorus  to  afford  a most  enjoy- | 
able  evening's  entertainment, 


Francis  Moore,  Pianist,  Plays. 

Francis  Moore  gave  his  third  October 
piano  recital  in  as  many  years  at 
Aeolian  Hall  last  evening  for  an  audi- 
ence of  good  proportions.  He  gave[ 
accurate  readings  of  his  numbers,  at 
time  cold  and  without  feeling  when  he 
focused  his  attention  too  closely  on 
correct  placing  of  Ins  fingers.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  final  climax  of  the 
arrangement  by  Liszt,  of  Bach  s fan- 
tasle  and  fugue  in  G minor  suffered 
through  prolonged  holdings  of  the  pedal. 
Also  on  the  program  were  transcrip- 
tions by  Friedman  and  ,Dohnanyi  and 
compositions  by  Brahma,  Chopin,  Scott, 
Paderewski  and  Seeboeck. 

the'violinVonata  in  D major  by  a: ex 


ander  T^nsman. 


It  was  told  that  this 
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By  \Y.  .T.  HKNIIKUSON. 
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Hibernian's  Open  Recital. 


Bronislaw  Huberman.  violinist,  gave! 
his  first  recital  of  the  season  in  Car- 
negle  Hall  last  evening.  He  played| 
the  Bach  concerto  in  E major  with 
accompaniment  of  a diminutive  or-; 
chestra,  Lalo's  “Symphonie  Espag- 
nole,”  some  arrangements  of  his  own 
of  piano  pieces  by  Debussy  and  Alex- 
: ander  Tansman’s  sonata  in  D major. 
The  last  named  composition  was  a 
novelty.  In  1918  the  newly  formed 
Polish  Government  offered  three  prizes 
for  musical  composition  and  Tansman  | 
captured  all  of  them.  One  of  the  vic- 
torious numbers  was  the  sonata  pro- 
duced last  evening. 

Prize  compositions  excite  distrust 
oftener  than  admiration,  for  it  is  an- 
cient history  that  the  best  men  rarely 
enter  competitions.  However,  in  the 
' case  of  Mr.  Talismans  sonata  there 
was  grounds  for  some  pleasure  and 
not  a little  gratification.  At  any  rate 
the  work  disclosed  the  existence  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  talent,  a fine  con- 
fidence, and  courage  to  speak  unaf- 
fectedly.  This  last  is  by  no  means 

• plentiful  in  this  period  of  musical  art, 
when  simplicity  looms  as  a lion  in  the 
.path  of  composition. 

Mr.  Tansman’s  style  as  revealed  in 
his  sonata  is  not  of  the  highest  type. 
It  Is  deficient  in  individuality  of  ut- 
terance. The  melodic  vein  is  clearlv 
marked,  but  it  is  one  that  has  been 
well  known  for  years.  But  the  com- 
poser deserves  praise  for  singing  ac- 
K cording  to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy 
Siand  not  destroying  what  is  conven- 
tional In  Ills  music  for  the  sake  of 
y escaping  the  ghostly  condemnation  of 

• his  musical  forefathers. 

A man  who  can  pen  as  passiona-te  a 
theme  as  that  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  movement  has  reason  to  cherish 
'hopes  for  himself.  It  is  true  that  he 
burdened  the  theme  with  something 
o:  more  than  it  could  bear  in  his  de- 
K.  velopment  of  it,  but  in  the  end  the 
K movement  showed  vigor  and  fancy 
and  left  a good  impression.  Bo,  too.  it 
,7  can  be  said  of  the  second  movement 
f that  it  continued  to  provide  unaffected 

■ melody,  not  new  in  character  but  fresh  ■ 
in  feeling.  And  this  indeed  may  be[ 

■ set  forth  as  a fair  summary  of  the 
whole  work,  which  was  played  with 
immense  force  and  with  great  beauty 
of  tone  by  Mr.  pfuberman  aided  by 

I Siegfried  Schulze  at  the  piano. 

About  the  Bach  perfoimance  little; 

• can  be.  said  except  that  it  was  well 
meant.  Carnegie  Hall  is  not  the  place! 
for  such  works  and  the  little  orchestra 

Sjf^of  strings  and  piano  sounded  over- 
irdened.  Mr.  Huberman  performed 
>e  solo  part  with  an  evident  desire 
. rove  to  his  hearers  that  Bach  was  i 
' ->rn  of  the  moderns  and  that  the' 

Ik 


■|Wa,  one  of  three  manuscripts  in  a post- 
war competition  of  the  new  r°hsh  Gov- 
ernment, all  three  anonymously  subnnt 

! short  movements  ^f^atiating  ^wen 

PlanoU  wiref  and  ^iddil  strings,  the  ex- 
ploring1"of ; kaleidwcoPl; Lafrn"ez^ 
Slavic  melody  ana  a 


iherzando”  ^^dicated  now  to  Huber- 
The  sonata  is  aeaicaveu  « Paris, 

man  who  has  Presented  R Jn 
Amsterdam  and  J-f01  t-*«av.'o  oonooH n 

'j  z) 

Josef  Hofmann. 

By  H.  C.  COLLE8. 

Two  great  works,  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  A flat,  Op.  110,  and  Schubert's  Wan-1 
derer  Fantasie,  stood  out  prominently 
in  the  program  of  piano  music  which 
Josef  Hofmann  offered  to  an  admiring 
audience  at  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon;  that  is  to  say.  these  were 
the  two  works  which  any  musician! 
would  pick  out  beforehand  as  the  events 
of  the  afternoon,  and  go  specially  to 
hear.  Yet  at  the  end  (not  the  end  of 
Mr.  Hofmann's  playing,  for  he  was  in 
fact  just  coming  back  to  begin  a sec- 
ond unadverttsed  program,  but  at  the 
end  of  what  he  had  been  announced 
to  play)  one  came  away  feeling  that 
neither  Beethoven  nor  Schubert  had 
been  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  recital,  butj 
Hofmann  and  the  piano. 

After  Beethoven,  he  had  turned  to 
Sgambati  and  Weber,  the  dry  precision 
of  the  former's  Minuet  in  the  old  style 
acting  as  an  effective  foil  to  the  jeweled 
brilliance  of  the  latter's  "Perpetuum 
Mobile.  From  Schubert  he  had  launched 
out  into  a variety  of  pieces.  “Dvorsky- 
isnW  they  might  be  called,  though  only 
one  of  them,  ''The  Sanctuary,-’  bore 
the  name  under  which  Mr.  Hofmann 
chooses  to  announce  the  less  responsible 
side  of  his  musical  nature.  "Dvorsky," 
indeed,  is  as  difficult  to  exorcise  as  Mr. 
Hyde.” 

The  Beethoven  Sonata  at  the  begln- 
«thg  was  a finely  serious  performance, 
one  in  which  the  pianist  devoted  all  his 
wonderful  command  over  himself  and 
his  Instrument  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  work.  That  much  can  be  said  with- 
out  indorsing  every  detail  of  the  Inter- 
pretation. But  the  Weber  piece  opened 
the  door  for  ''Dvorsky''  to  take  posses- 
sion both  of  the  artist  and  his  audience. 
After  that  no  one  wanted  anything  else 
but  just  to  revel  in  the  player’s  com- 
mand -of  tonal  effects,  his  lightning 
passage  playing,  his  perfect  control,  his 
■opacity  to  astonish.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Schubert  fared  badly. 

The  Wanderer  Fantaisle  Is  in  point 
of  fact  one  of  the  most  significant  works 
in  the  range  of  piano  literature.  It  is 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  romanti- 
cism of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as 
Beethoven's  A flat  Sonata  sums  up  the 
Ideal  of  classicism.  In  developing  the 
ideas  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ills 
songs  Into  an  Instrumental  tone  poem, 
Schubert  not  only  anticipated  all  the 
modifications  of  musical  form  for  which 
Liszt  was  subsequently  given  credit,  but 
produced  for  the  first  time  a large 
piarto  work  saturated  with  lyrical  feel- 
ing. One  missed  the  song  in  Mr.  Hof- 
mann's playing  of  It.  while  one  was  con- 
stantly fascinated  by  the  skill  which 
made  each  passage  flash  by  in  unerring 
sequence.  It  was  like  watching  fine 
scenery  from  an  express  train. 

In  the  end.  too.  Schubert,  whose 
fantasy  of  storm  and  stress,  pathos  and 
tragedy  can  be  almost  overwhelming 
■when  a pianist  and  an  ^dlenc^allow 


there  Is  no  “denying  that  when  these; 
things  are  given  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hof-  | 
mann's  finished  craftsmanship  they  are 
more  enjoyable  than  the  personally  con- 
ducted tour  through  Schubert.  They  at 
least  are  perfection  In  thetr  own  kind, 
and  it  was  small  wonder  that  nail  a 
dozen  or  so  of  them  whetted  the  appe- 
tite of  the  audience  for  more. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 

By  RICHARD  ALDRICH. 

Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  does  well  to  dis- 
play his  delicate  and  refined  art  in 
the  smaller  spaces  of  Aeolian  Hall, 
where  he  gave  his  piano  recital  yester- 
day afternoon,  as  he  has  so  often  be- 
fore. There  it  counts  for  the  utmost' 
and  can  be  enjoyed  at  its  full  value. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  bis  program 
yesterday  came  at  the  beginning,  when 
he  played  Bach's  "Chromatic  Fantasy 
and  Fugue.”  and  indeed  the  rest  of  it 
was  not  very  heavily  weighted. 

He  played  this  composition,  which  is 
already  marked  out  as  the  prey  of 
pianists  for  the  coming  season,  with 
great  finish  of  style  and  beauty  of 
tone,  with  power  and  delicacy,  with  a ^ 
keen  appreciation  of  its  various  moods  i 
and  diverse  expression.  Finish  of  style 
and  beauty  of  tone  were  the  conspicuous 
qualities  that  he  displayed  In  the  fol- 
lowing pieces,  which  were  almost  all  of 
a lesser  calibre.  Thus  Beethoven's  so- 
nata in  F minor.  Op.  2.  No.  1,  show's 
the  composer's  earliest  manner,  the 
eighteenth  century  influences  that 
formed  his  early  style;  the  sonata  is 
charming  in  Its  way.  In  Its  grace  and 
elegance,  and  these  were  the  qualities 
that  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  put  very  much 
to  the  fore  in  his  reading.  There  might 
be  doubt  whether  Beethoven  ever  could 
or  would  have  played  It  just  so. 

Chopins  C sharp  minor  polonaise 
seems  nowadays  to  belong  in  the  board- 
ing school  category,  even  in  so  well 
"raced  a performance  as  was  given  it. 
Nor  is  tlw  E major  noctuine  one  of 
the  great  ones.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch 
dreamed  through  It  with  an  exquisitely 
fine-spun  tone,  no  doubt  much  . as 
Chopin  himself  did.  There  was  vigor 
enough  In  the  C sharp  minor  ma- 
zurka. and  of  course  the  pianist  rose 
10  his  highest  stature  in  the  G minor 
ballade.  For  he  can  do  the  greater 
things  in  a great  way.  Memories  of 
his  playing  of  Brahms's  second  piano 
concerto  will  not  be  dimmed  by  such  a 
recital  as  that  of  yesterday. 

His  last  group  was  maoe  up  or  two 
pieces  of  his  own— a melody  m E minor, 
a caprice  burlesque,  and  there  were  I 
also  a gavotte  of  Glazunoff  and  Percy  j 
Grainger’s  arrangement  of  ' Molly  on  j 


sponeive  audience.  This  was  a 
cert  of  music  for  the  violin,”  as  the 
programme  announced,  eschewing  the 
familiar  designation  ‘'violin  recital.” 

And  the  numbers  on  the  programme 
were  chosen  with  an  eye  to  avoiding 
the  familiar  and  the  hackneyed. 

The  concert  began  with  Vivaldi’s  A 
minor  concerto,  arranged  by  Nachea 
and  pianized  by  Alexander  Siloti.  Mr. 
Kochanski’s  technique,  of  course,  was 
never  strained  tp  cope  with  the  difti- 
culties  provided  by  this  old  Venetian 
virtuoso,  and  he  added  to  that  a fine 
warm  tone  which  was  particularly 
pleasing  in  the  second  or  largo  move- 
ment. Good  things  are  wholesome  in 
moderation.  And  this  is  true  of 
vibrato  in  violin  playing;  it  is  an  asset 
when  not  overdone.  Mr.  Koehanski 
employed  it  to  advantage  in  the  second 
movement. 

The  second  group  was  devoted  to 
Bach.  Beethoven,  in  speaking  of 
Bach  to  one  of  his  numerous  ad- 
mirers, remarked  that  Bach  should  be 

called  Meer  (ocean),  not  Bach  (brook), 
because  of  bis  inexhaustible  wealth  o 
combinations  and  harmonies.  Bach  is 
the  test  of  any  violinist;  hence  some 
fiddlers  call  him  dull.  There  were  but 
three  pieces  by  this  master,  but  they 
gave  proof  of  the  player’s  sound 
musicianship.  What  a many-voiced 
instrument  the  violin  was  shown  to  m 
in  his  playing  of  the  Prseludium  in  L 
major,  the  last  number  in  this  group . 

In  the  third  group  were  Chopin  s 
Nocturne,  Op.  62,  No.  1,  and  his 
Mazurka,  Op.  6,  No.  3,  arranged  for  the 
violin  by  Koehanski.  Rachmaninoff  s 
’•Vocalise,"  arranged  by  M.  Press,  was  1 
another  novelty.  The  Mazurka  was  { 
played  con  sordino,  and  con  o> nore,  we  , 
might  needlessly  add.  And  for  those 
who  like  fireworks  wdth  their  music 
there  was  Sarasate’s  "Jota  Aragonese," 
where  left-handed  pizzicati  and  the 
bounding  bow  fairly  make  the 
I atmosphere  sparkle.  But  the  music 
I went  right  on  and  the  rhythm  didn  t 
suffer.  , 

The  programme  ended  with  Achron  s 
"Hebrew  Melody,"  a familiar  Brahms  . 
valse  in  A major,  and  Paganini's  diffi- 
cult "Campanella."  Of  these  three  the  ; 
valse,  arranged  by  Hochstein.  was 
marked  in  its  playing  by  special 
beauty  of  tone.  But  the  printed  pro- 
gramme did  not  end  the  concert. 
There  were  numerous  encores.  _ 

A,  W.  M. 


the  Shore.”  

Elsie  Janls  In  Concert  Debut. 

Elsie  Janls,  long  on  the  stage  and 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  A.  E.  F., 
appeared  for  the  first  time  locally  in 
her  concert  debut  program  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academv  last  night.  Man!’ 
war  service  organizations  joined  in  a 
reception  to  Miss  Janis  herself.  1 - 
singer  was  assisted  by  her  concert 
party  of  instrumentalists,  who  had  ap- 
peared with  her  recently  at  Saratoga 
and  Ocean  Grove,  took  part  in  ner  en- 
tertainment. and  will  again  at  her  Man- 
hattan appearance  in  Aeolian  Han  next 
Friday.  

lomhsen  Plays  Local  Composers. 

Sasclm  Jacobsen,  an 
£ Nmv  ^York^uhdev  'guidance  of  Fran* 
ir^SeaHanal  HeC'put 

year^  a'fre^g  ln“I 

among  later  Mttie  P . ‘ki  arranged  for 
major,  by  Mlscha  Le\  uzku  _ ^ ,-rv 


violin  by 

Kaufman  at  the  piai  o s conCerto 

linist  in  Saint  Saens_3  0 ^ Glaz0unov. 
and  works  of  •’arasata. 

Strauss  and  Godow-k>  ■ 

Pianist  Gives  Dutch  Folktunes. 

v» 

HsiSSfesS 

at  Aeolian  Hall  las  nif  Liszt's 

SKI;  £»  «£» 

MacDo well's  Lncle  Remus. 

LAST  UKRAINIAN  CONCERT. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Chorus  gave 
Its  fourth  and  last  concert  in  the  Town 
Hall  last  evening  to  a large  audience. 
Ewssel  Belousoff,  cellist,  assisted  Again 
the  chorus  displayed  its  fine  qualities  of 
tone  and  dynamic  control  in  representa- 
tive Russian  and  American  numbers, 
with  several  compositions  by  Mr. 
Koshitz,  the*  conductor.  Mr  Belousoff 
played  the  Eccles  sonata  in  G major 
and  short  numbers  by  Haydn, 
inann  and  Schubert. 


IThe  violinists,  who,  as  program-  | 
makers,  are  at  least  twenty  years  be-  ) 
hind  the  singers  and  pianists,  seem  | 
to  be  waking  up.  At  least  It  looked  . 
that  way  when  one  scanned  the  list 
i of  offerings  of  Paul  Koehanski  yes  - 
i terday  afternoon  in  Aeolian  Hall. 

I Think  of  a program  without  either 
the  Bach  “Chaconne,”  the  Bruch  con-  | 
certo,  the  ‘'Symphonie  Espagnole  | 
or  Tartinl's  Satanic  trill!  ^ 1,at  are  | 
the  bow-boys  coming  to?  Here  was  . 
a Rachmaninof  number,  “Vocalize, 
three  of  the  less  known  Bach  works, 
and  two  Chopin  piano-works  ar- 
ranged for  violin  by  Mr.  Koehanski 

himself.  „ „ — 

Mr-  Koehanski  is  one  of  those  art- 
ists who,  If  he  put  his  youth  and 
vigor  Into  playing  Three  Blind 
Mice.”  could  throw  his  house  Into 
long  applause.  Yesterday  he  drew 
gratifying  response  for  everything  he 
did.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  pla> 
with  emotional  fire.  It  Is  not  exac  y 
■•fire”  that  he  has,  as  much  as  it  is 
(youth  and  poetic  rapture.  In  the 
Chopin  mazurka,  what  he  produced 
was  real  ebullience  and  POBtry.  the 
nocturne,  too,  had  fine  floating 
phrases  and  trill-work  which  were  es- 
sentially the  product  of  the  poet  back 
, of  the  bow-wlelder. 

His  work  in  the  Bach  “Praeludtum 
! was  gay  and  lilting;  a kind  of  Spring 
i buoyancy  that  deserved  the  applause 
I It  got.  And  later  came  Sarasate  s 

I “Jota  Aragonesa”  (be“®r.  l? 
nlque  than  in  pitch)  which  left  the 
house  so  noicy  and  turbulent  that 
would  be  satisfied  noth  nothing  less 
I than  a whole  string  of  bows 

Vivaldi’s  A minor  concerto  started 
off  the  afternoon  with  a fine  largo 
and  brilliant  virtuosity  in  Its  conclud 
lug  presto.  Not  the  least  appeal  of 
this  work  was  the  contribution  of 
Josef  Koehanski,  the  accompanist. 
This  pianist  furnished  excellent  sup- 
port to  a praiseworthy  program,  as  a 
whole,  splendidly  played.  A.C. 

| By  Deems  1 aylor  ~[ 
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SOPHIE  BRASLAU. 

Miss  Braslau’s  voice  has  long  been 
famous;  It  Is  a big  voice,  and  * 
beautiful  onb.  That  Is  probably  wh> 
the  crowd,  that  gathered  at  Carnegie  J 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  her  1 
first  sorg  recital  In  two  seasons  was 

I: 


ugh  To  have  “iWtm  ' 

Ihnrmonlc  matlnoo. 

Miss  Braalau  showed  a great 
more  than  a voice  yesterday 
on.  She  showed,  among  other 
that  she^evldently  takes  slng- 
serlously,  for  sho  has  worked 
Ing  very  like  a miracle  In  her 
production.  Most  contraltos — 
idlng  the  Sophie  Braslau  of  two 
ago — find  It  hard  to  forget  that 
definition  of  contralto  Is  " a deco 
Ine  voice.’’  And.  therefore,  deep 
make  It.  singing  everything  with 
sepulchral  chest  production  that 
s produce  an  effective  dark  tone, 
that  Incidental!^  works  havoc  with 
lety  nnd  interest. 

Virtually  none  of  this  darkness  was 
iXJMIss  BrasJau's  voice  yesterday, 
he  few  times  It  was  present  (as  In 
The  Lover's  Curse”),  It  was , ob- 
ously  there  for  dramatic  effect.  Her 
nging  was  strikingly  easy  and  un- 
irced.  with  a brightness  of  color  In 
M 'upper  tones  that  would  have  put 
(any  a dramatic  hoprano  to  the  blush. 
Her  program  contained  only  three 
roups  and.  except  for  a rather  ter- 
iblo  English  ballad  at  the  ejkf.  was 
liide  up  of  songs  that  were  decidedly 
.’drth  hearing.  It  'was  a sort  of  melt- 
agljjbt  program  that  broke  more  or 
iss  with  the  accepted  tradition  of 
egregatlng  songs  by  languages  and 
Touped  them  instead  according  to 
heir  fitness  to  be  sung  together — very 
nuch  enhancing  its  interest  and  va- 
lety,  by  the  way. 

Her'flrst  group.  In  Italian  and  Ger- 
nun.  Included  Bassanl's  "O  Come  to 
.le.  Beloved,”  and  .Schubert’s  “Der 
>oppolgaenger”  and' "Die  AUmacht.” 
Icr  second  comprised  six  folksongs, 
wo  Irish,  one  English,  one  Negro 
;pi ritual,  one  Belgian!:  and  one  Scotch. 
The  third  was  sung  in  Russian, 
-’ranch  and  English,  and  Included 
Rubinstein’s  ’’Night,"  Rimsky’s 
’Chnnt  Indoue”  anct’  a ’’Nocturue’’ 
)V  Slbella.  i 

1 Miss  Braslau’s  giftifc  are  strongly 
Iramatlc.  and  her  besty. interpretative 
.vork  was  done  in  those  songs  that 
:al!ed  for  a measure  of  characteriza- 
lon.  "Der  Doppelgaenger"  was  per- 
laps  the  finest  thing  she  did,  wonder- 
ully  simple  in  conception  and  deeply 
mpressive  In  Its  sustained  mood  of 
juiet  terror.  Almost  equally  good,  In 
julte  another  way,  was  the  old  Eng- 
Ish  "Send  Me  a Lover,  St.  Valen- 
ine,"  which  had  captivating  humor 
ind  lightness  of  touch,  and  in  which, 
nclde’n tally,  she  did  somo  beautiful 
ringing.  One  or  two,  such  as  the 
Londonderry  Air  for  example,  seemed 
1 -little  overcharged  with  drama;  "The 
Cover’s  Curse,"  on  the  other  hand, 
inother  Irish  folksong,  was  superbly  j 
tone. 

Her  diction  was  uneven  in  merit.  ] 
t was  decidedly  cloudy  in  French,  fair  • 
n Italian,  and  excellent  In  German  I 
and  English.  Russian  Is  Creek  to 
this  listener,  but  all  the  Russians  we 
spoke  to  yesterday  said  that  hers  was 
good.  Her  phrasing  was  notably 
good  throughout  the  afternoon,  and , 
her  intonation  quite  above  reproach. 
Ethel  Cave-Cole  played  her  accom- 
paniments with  crispness  and  author- 
ity. 


RECITAL  BY  CORIGLIANO. 

John  Corlgllano,  violinist,  gave  a re- 
ital  last  night  in  Aeolian  Hall.  This 
oung  player,  who  has  been  heard  ’here  i 
^recitals  for  several  years  past  and  j 
1st  , season  also  as  soloist  with  the  j 
Ify  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  made  a 
lace  for  himself  as  an  interpreter  of 
ffts— and  musicianly  purpose. 

Last  night,  with  Alfredo  Oswald,  Bra- 
illan  pianist,  ho  gave  Cesar  Franck's 
?nata,  and  with  David  Sapiro  as  ac- 
ompanist  several  solo  pieces,  inoludlng 
•oldmark's  concerto,  opus  28.  His  toAp 
as  excellent  and  he  played  with  fine 
;cllhg  and  taste.  A little  more  anl-  ; 
tatlon  would,  however,  help  his  gen-  ! 
ral  style.  The  two  artists  were  warmly 
pptauded  for  their  good  performance 
f Fra  nek's  sonata. 


JAStomhry'S  b t~le 

editions. ) 

BEETHOVEN  ASSOCIATION. 
ie  fifth  season  of  the  Beethoven 
latlon  started  off  with  a rush 
night,  with  one  of  the  largest  pay 
ences  Aeolian  Hall  has  seen  this 
r applauding  as  vigorously  as  if 
•y  had  come  on  passes. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  en- 
islasm  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
luine  and  infectious;  and  there  was 
HCh  to  warrant  It.  For  one  thing 
te  was  the  incomparable  London 


String  Quartet,  piayfng  Booth  o^uTh 
[Opus  95  with  fine  depth  nnd  finish 
land  with  a perfection  of  tonal  bnl- 
iunce  that  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Later  throe  of  the  players, 
Messrs.  Lovoy,  Warner  nnd  Wnrwlck- 
Evans,  Joined  forces  with  Frederic 
Lamond  In  Brahms's  piano  quartot 
! In  A major. 

But  the  quartot  had  to  share  the 
evening’s  plaudits  with  Dusollnn 
Qiannlnl,  who  sang  a group  of  six 
songs  In  Italian  and  German.  Miss 
Glannlni,  you  will  remember,  Is  the 
young  Italian  soprano  who  made  an 
eleventh -hour  appearance  with  the 
Schola  Cantorum  last  spring  and 
found  herself  the  object  of  non- 
crltlcal  rhapsodies  from  the  music 
rtrltlcs  the  next  morning.  Since  that 
time  she  has  made  numerous  out-of- 
town  concert  appearances  and  Is  re- 
ported to  have  extensive  bookings  for 
the  entire  season. 

.As  last  night  marked  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  York  since  the  fa- 
mous Schola  concert,  a certain  ad- 
mixturo  of  curiosity  alloyed  the  ex- 
pectations of  some  of  her  hearers.  In 
the  Italian  folk  songs  she  did  last 
spring  she  had  been  superb;  but  one 
wondered  what  she  would  do  with  less 
tractable  musical  material. 

Be  It  said  at  once  that  her  reception 
by  the  audience  was  the  kind  that 
young  singers  lie  awake  nights  dream- 
ing about.  Her  last  song  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a thunder  of  applause  that 
nearly  swept  her  oft  her  feet,  with 
even  a scattered  cheer  or  two.  Her 
hearers  recalled  her  tirelessly  and 
seemed  bent  upon  getting  the  encore 
which,  wisely,  she  did  not  grant. 

The  group  she  sang  last  night 
comprised  a recitative  and  aria  by 
Marcello,  Baifello’s  "Chi  Vuol  Zin- 
garella,”  an  air  from  Haendel's  ‘‘Si- 
roe,”  Mozart's  ’‘Abenempfindnng,” 
and  Beethoven's  "Neue  Llebe,  Nones 
Leben”  and  “Die  Ehre  Gottes  aus  der 
N'atur.”  Frankly,  most  of  them 
seemed  too  high  for  her.  Her  voice 
is  apparently  still  In  a formative 
stage,  so  that  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  she  will  eventually  turn  out 
to  be  a contralto  or  a dramatic  so 
prano.  Last  night  she  was  a mezzo- 
soprano  of  distinctly  limited  ango, 
with  a middle  voice  of  contralto-like 
darkness,  lower  notes  that  lacked 
power,  and  extreme  high  notes  that 
gave  one  a sense  of  strain. 

It  seems  too  bad  that  Miss  Giannln! 
Should  be  pitchforked  into  a concert 
career  before  she  quite  knows  what 
her  voice  is,  or  how  . to  use  it.  For 
it  has  the  makings  of  a magnificent 
instrument,  with  thrilling  power  In  its 
upper  puddle  register  and  with  many 
beautifully  smooth  and  vibrant  notes. 
But  it  is  still  very  uneven  in  quality 
and  almost  innocent  of  any  variety  in 
color.  , 

She  sang  the  Italian  numbers  well; 
a little  carefully,  perhaps,  so  that  her 
climaxes  were  not  always  conclusive 
and  her  conclusions  not  always  ex- 
pected, but  nevertheless  with  evident 
enjoyment  and  understanding.  The 
Mozart  song  was  Jalr.  and  the  two 
B-'othoven  numbers  quite  inadequate. 
Her  voice  sounded  well  in  “Die  Ehre 
Gottes  pus  dor  Natur."  but  she 
phrased  it  badly,  nnd  failed  to  make 
the  words  understandable,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  them  significant. 

Kurt  Schindler  made  one  of  his 
much  too  infrequent  concert  appear- 
ances, to  play  her  accompaniments; 
and  one  may  be  pardoned  for  suspect- 
ing that  Mr.  Schindler  had  something 
to  do  with  Miss  Glannlni’s  excellent 
singing  of  her  Italian  numbers,  and 
with  the  courage  with  which  she  at- 
tacked the  German  songs. 


Mr.  LJamroscn  uu 
Beethoven. 

By  H.  C.  COLLKS. 

Mr.  Walter  Dam rosch's  campaign  of 
enlightenment  on  Beethoven  was  b>  - 
gun  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  with 
the  first  of  three  lecture  recitals  given 
“exclusively  for  the  subscribers  to  bis 
Beethoven  cycle,"  which  begins  on 
Nov.  8.  Mr.  Damrosch's  method  is,  no 
doubt,  two  well  known  to  need  much 
description.  Seated  at  the  piano  he 
describes  the  general  outline  of  Beetho- 
ven's development  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted three  periods,  points  out  salient 
features  in  the  works  selected,  and 
passes  from  talk  to  action,  from  the 
description  of  the  music  to  the  playing 
of  typical  passages  with  an  ease  which 
less  experienced  lecturers  must  envy. 
Words  never  fall  him,  and  fingers 
ra  rely. 

He  has  in  a remarkable  degree  the 
art  of  giving  the  general  impression  of 
an  orchestral  score,  on  the  piano,  and 
when  he  apologizea  for  only  playing  a 
few  bars  of  the  scherzo  to  the  "Erioca  ” 
symphony  witli  the  remark  "I  am  no 
pianist, “ the  little  round  of  applause 


wtUrfr  The  l-smitrit  nmnjrnr  evidently 
meant  to  say,  “N'o,  Mr.  Dmnrosrh.  but 
ye** 1  are  something  more  than  u plunlst.'' 

Ibis  first  lecture  recital  on  the  early 
symphonies  (Nos.  1 lo  .'Si  was  no  doubt 
very  Instructive  to  Hint  part  of  his  au- 
dience who  were  coming  to  Beethoven 
practically  for  the  first  time,  and  It 
was  meant  for  them.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  listening  to  Beethoven  for 
several  decades  are  apt  to  forget  how 
many  the  sewcomers  are  and  what  they 
need.  Mr.  Damrosch’s  merit  as  n 
teacher  seems  to  be  that  In  spite  of  tho 
length  of  his  own  experience  he  can  yet 
understand  the  posttlon  of  tlw  new- 
comer. Still  there  are  dangers  In  this 
repetition.  The  three  periods,  foi  •-»- 
ample,  which  began  as  the  discovery  of 
a truth,  have  passed  Into  a truism  and 
now  In  danger  of  becoming  a heresy. 
We  hear  so  much  of  them,  and  vet  th--n- 
are  not  three  Beethovens,  'but  one 
Beethoven. 

One  sometimes  longs  for  a lecturer 
who  would  forget  the  periods  and  sluiw 
us  how  much  of  the  child  remained  In 
the  explorer  of  new  paths,  how  the 
early  sonata  PathUtique  anticipated 
Opua  III.,  and  how  the  traditions  of 
Beethoven  s pupilage  survived  some- 
times even  incongruously  in  the  works 
•f  his  full  manhood. 

With  more  assurance  of  the  oneness  of 
Beethoven  Mr.  Damrosch  mJght  have 
got  further,  one  felt,  in  explaining  the 
enigma,  of  the  "Erolca."  He  began,  os  » 
matter  of  course,  with  the  story  of  the 
dedication  to  Napoleon  and  the  torn 
title  page.  This  launched  him  into  the 
usual  attempt  to  give  a “program”  to 
the  symphony;  the  first -movement  was 
the  life  of  the  hero  in  all  Its  phases  of 
struggle,  defeat  and  attainment.  Just  as 
though  the  composer  were  Richard 
Strauss  and  the  work  "Em  Helden- 
leben.” 

The  second  movement  naturally  was 
the  hero’s  death  and  funeral,  with  a 
reference  to  the.  Angels  somewhere  in 
the  middle.  What  then?  There  are 
two  more  movements  to  account  ' for. 
Berlioz's  reference  to  "funeral  games” 
was  mentioned  tk  propos  of  the  Scherzo, 
but  the  program  went  Into  the  back- 
ground as  regards  the  finale,  and  we 
were  told  that  Beethoven  was  a perfect 
gentleman  who  knew  exactly  how  to 
say  good-bye  to  his  hostess;  in  fact, 
that,  whatever  he  meant  by  it,  some- 
how or  other  he  had  succeeded  in  ending 
his  symphony  satisfactorily.  But  did  he 
so  succeed?  Surely,  if  this  were  to  be. 
program  symphony  it  is  alleged  to  be 
the  last  two  movements  are  right  out 
of  the  picture. 

\ But  it  is  in  fact  the  program  which  is 
( w t ong,  because  Beethoven  was  hers 
writing  a symphony,  and  was  as  much 
| governed  by  purely  symphonic  consid- 
erations as  he  was  in  the  first  or  the 
fifth.  The  funeral  march  only  comes 
e- con  i in  sequence  of  movements  be- 
, cause  that  is  the  right  place  for  It  In 
the  symphonic  scheme.  All  the  ideas 
s re  controlled  by  purely  musical  consid- 
erations, not  at  all  by  the  passage  of 
events  in  any  verbal  scheme.  When  you 
hear  the  whole,  the  fitness  of  Its  bal- 
ance is  felt  instinctively:  when  you  be- 
gin to  describe,  as  Mr.  Damrosch  does, 
you  ate  apt  to  end  by  apologizing. 

There  was  one  othef  hint  of  incon- 
| sistency.  Mr.  Damrosch  dwelt  on 
Beethoven's  use  of  two  chords  slmul- 
{ taneously  in  a famous  passage  of  the 
! first  movement.  This  he  rightly  pointed 
I out  as  one  of  the  daring  splendors  of 
Beethoven,  but  he  raised  a laugh 
against  modern  composers  who  do  the 
same  thing  and  do  it  oftener.  Why  was 
it  so  splendid  of  Beethoven  to  set  an 
example  and  so  ludicrous  of  later  com- 
; posers  to  follow  it?  Probably  this  was 
1 not  what  Mr.  Damrosch  meant  to  sug- 
gest, but,  since  he  was  admittedly  teach- 
ing beginners,  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a pioneer  in  a direction  which,  how- 
ever liable  to  misuse,  has  opened  up 
developments  of  the  art  not  (o  be 
treated  lightly. 

¥7  Sylvia  Lent,  Violinist,  Heard. 

| Sylvia  Lent,  a young  violinist  who 
has  before  appeared  here,  gave  a violin 
recital  at  the  Town  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, r ssisted  by  Andrd  Benoist  at 
the  piano.  Miss  Lent,  in  any  Shavian 
division  of  players  into  “pleasant  and 
unpleasant.”  belongs  easily  on  the 
pleasant  side.  She  has  not  all  the  so- 
briety and  sheer  muscularity  for 
, Brahms's  sonata  No.  3,  in  D minor, 
which  followed  Nardini’s  E minor  con- 
certo in  her  list.  The  right  spirit  of 
gay  abandon  was  shown  in  Saint-Saens's 
rondo  caprice,  a Wieniawski  polonaise, 

! an  arrangement  by  Krelsler  and  three 
bits  by  Cecil  Burleigh. 

Erin  Ballard,  Pianist,  in  Debut. 

Erin  Ballard,  who  might  have  earned 
by  native  wit  and  witchery  the  given 
, name  slue  bears,  appeared  in  a matinee 
I recital  as  pianist  yesterday  at  Aeolian 
Hall.  Though  it  was  her  first  hearing, 
no  word  was  vouchsafed  as  to  her  ar- 
tistic origin,  beyond  that  namesake. 
Emeral  Isle.  Miss  Ballard  gave  a per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  sonata  Op.  31. 
No.  3.  marked  by  coherence  In  general 
outline  and  characterization  in  indi- 
vidual phrase.  She  played  brightly  lr 
not  brilliantly  lesser  works  of  Schumann 
and  Sgambatl.  Chopin  and  Paderewski, 
j Cyrill  Scott,  LaForge  and  MacDowell. 
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PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA. 

I The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  its 
second  concert  last  evening  in  Car- 

I negie  Hall.  The  program  consisted  of 
| the  Brahms  symphony  in  F,  Wagner's 
“Flying  Dutchman’’  overture,  Strauss’s 
tone  poem,  "Death  and  Transflgura- 
! tion"  and  two  excerpts  from  Rihisky- 
Korsakov's  opera,  “The  Tale  of  the 
Invisible  City  of  Kitesch  ond  the 


[Maiden  Fovronla,’’  which  sounds  de- 
lightfully like  a nth)  tnkmi  from  the 
"Arabian  Nights.’’  The  excerpts  wore  , 
dm  prelude  to  the  opera,  named  In ' 
tho  score  “In  Pralso  of  Solitude."  and  ! 
an  entr'acte  called  “Tho  Buttle  of 
Kerghencz.” 

These  .are  happy  days  for  Rimsky - 
Korsakov,  and  if  Mr.  Stokowski  hud 
placed  tile  caviar  where  the  roast  beef 
1 stood  on  the  menu  there  might  bo  I 
more  to  say  about  It.  However.  I»ft  , 

I put  the  excerpts  lu  the  third  plboo,  1 1 
and  so  one  listener  will  wnlt  for  a per- 
formane';  which  allows  moro  time  for  | 
'digestion.  Meanwhile  It  Is  certain  that  f 
all  who  accompanied  the  distinguished  j 
Russian  Into  tho  kingdom  of  the  Q 
; ''Golden  Cock"  would  like  to  know,  a 
more  about  that  invisible  city  and  the  I 
maiden  Fovronla. 

The  l'.rahma  symphony  had  arlcadj 
been  given  by  the  Philharmonic  undc^fl 
Willem  van  Hoogstruten.  Thosb  whtj/1 
go  to  oil  orchestral  concerts  were^jj 
therefore  rr.u  h rejoiced  that  they  lut*’, , 
opportunity  to  Improve  their  acqualnH 
tanco  with  It.  It  sounded  like  a nev>  . 
not  an  old,  friend,  and  must  have  lc$  ’> 
every  hearer  deeply  moved  with  111 
knowledge  that  ho  had  been  In  tb,  < 
presence  of  a masterpiece.  Mr.  Sttn 
kowski  caused  the  composition  to  Ir  | 
played  without  Intermission  betweei"  ; » 
movements,  though  a few  eager  hand 
in  the  rear  of  tho  auditorium  strov' 
vigorously  to  defeat  his  artistic  pur  ■ , 
pose.  The  performance  of  some  sym 
phonies  in  this  manner  would  he  itn 
possible,  owing  to  the  elaborate  in 
sistence  of  closing  cadences;  but  thifV 
work  invites  continuity. 

Mr.  Stokowski’s  beautiful  and  po 
etic  reading  of  the  symphony  dlscloset 
Itself  in  the  final  analysis  as  a highl; 
finished  technical  performance.  Ir 
the  first  place,  the  tempi  were  ad- 
mirable. But,  despite  the  dictum  ot 
Wagner,  a correct  tempo  does  not  in- 
sure complete  success.  If  Mr.  Sto- 
kowski had  not  such  a keen  sense  of 
melody,  such  an  unerring  instinct  for 
tho  precise  contour  of  every  phrase, 
the  right  instrumental  baiafiC'e  and 
the  most  exquisite  gradation  of  dy- 
namics, his  readings  would  never  re- 
veal to  an  audience  the  poetic  con-  i 
tent  of  the  Brahms  symphonies  as 
they  do. 

This  conductor  is  perhaps  a spe- 
cialist in  Brahms,  and  at  every  per- 
formance of  a symphony  by  this  mas- 
ter he  puts  to  shame  all  who  have 
found  Brahms  muddy,  opaque  or 
wanting  in  profundity  of  emotion. 
Such  a presentation  of  the  F major: 
symphony  as  that  last  evening,  made 
by  an  orchestra  which  is  a well  nigh 
perfect  machine,  directed  by  a young 
master  who  combines  imagination 
with  authority,  will  remain  one  of  the 
memorable  items  of  a well  filled  sea- 
son. 

About  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  over- 
'/  ture  much  might  also  be  said,  were  it 
important  that  it  should  be.  The  fa- 
miliar prelude  was  played  with  im- 
mense spirit  and  color,  and  its  stormy 
violence  provided  a sharp  contrast  to 
the  calmer  and  serener  glories  of  the 
Brahms  work. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  TENOR  HEARD. 

Anatol  Berezovsky,  a tenor  who  has 
sung  in  leading  opera  houses  in  Russia, 
gave  his  first  concert  in  this  country 
last  night  tn  Town  Hall.  His  program 
included  operatic  airs  from  Haleog's 
"La  Juire.”  Moniushko'3  "Halka’’  and 
Massenet's  "Maiion"  and  songs  by  Rus- 
sian composers. 

He  disclosed  a voice  of  serviceable 
quality  and  imparted  good  dramatic  feel- 
ing to  his  interpretations.  He  was  heard 
by  a large  audience  and  his  singing  gave 
evident  pleasure.  Mme.  Ella  Sablnina 
was  at  the  piano. 


s\ 


Philadelphia  urenesira. 

By  H.  C.  COLLE8. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  at  Camcgio  Hall  last  nigh 
gave,  like  the  first  one.  memorable  per- 
formances of  great  works.  If  th« 
sonal  point  of  view  may  be  intruded  for 
a moment  I would  say  that  this  con- 
cert was  all  the  more  enjoyable  because 
having  now  heard  Mr.  Stokwoskl  and 
hi8  players  both  In  New  York  and  n 
their  own  * ‘Academy  of  Music*  at 
Philadelphia,  1 knew  what  to  expecL 
was  less  ready  to  be  startled  by  e 
virtuosity,  more  prepared  for  the  purely 
musical  apprehension  of  what  th*y  0 ' 
fered.  When  one  expects  rreat  th[n* 
and  gets  them,  defeating  tho  pessimists 
beautitude,  “blessed  is  he  that  expecteth 
nothing  for  he  shall  never  be  disap- 
pointed,” the  reward  is  doubled. 

Fo  far  the  Philadelphia  Orchestras 
program  have,  no  doubt  quite  fortuitous- 
ly. repeated  works  Flven  by  other  or- 
chestras to  a singular  cxtentAt  thHr 
first  concert  they  gave  the  6«venin  oim 
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' phony  of  Beethoven.  WKIcli  luiti 
played  a few  d 

State  Orchestra.  Last  mgm,  •.»=/ 

.the  Third  of  Brahms,  hearu  onl>  last 

week  at  the  Philharmonic  concert,  and 

thus  given  twice  In  rapid  sj-....slon 
after.  I am  told,  a considerable  P^od 
of  neglect  by  New  York  concert  glvcis. 
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neglect  oy  r»ew  xu™.  ^ T.n.^  r,nrf 

__ey  also  played  Strauss's  Tod  und 
VorklBrung,  ' which  _ was  in  th >e  State 


v larencc  11.  Mackay.  President 
Flfdoric  A.  Jullliaul  and  Treasurer 
Charles  Trlller.  as  well  as  bv  M.s. 
,'.-tor  Mrs.  Arthur  Sachs  and  Mrs.  Bai- 
,Ptt  Andrews  of  the  uxiliurv  .oard.  A 
rciort  from  Mrs.  H.  ft vj 
+ i . ind iication' i!  omnilttee  1-Cd.ci 

tlanUnn  VioVe.nson.  and  another  from 
Mrs  Julian  Robbins  for  the  i>oxholders 
Ccmri®  by  Mrs.  Charles  S-  Uuggen- 

h'iTWkav.  in  discussing  an  endow- 
ment fund,  'said  tha  tthe  new  union 
, ip  had  forced  an  addition,  of 
.>4^  to  the  already  heavy  budget. 

' 'Of"  Josef’s  Stvansky's  retirement  As 
conductor,  the  Chairman  -said  that  Mr. 

l?ardcnedVlntoS  (fchfeTtace  wSer*  «dj ! the  society 

Introduced  them  a generation  be-  . ,inrt-  in  ,.e0r,gnition  of  his  services,  youi 
fore  Strauss  got  to  work.  Tho  brU 
Uance  of  the  playing  did  not  disguise 

tfsnSE&SBS  SSSaWCSSSTBito.  Ta.  TSittSMs-**. 

at  the  age  of  116  or  so  had  n0“®s  ^ ! phony, 

the  originality  of  'Vagner  at  the  same  j The  chairman  s 
age  Strauss  s deathbed  scene  is  deter,  ] 

ly  stage  managed;  .Wajpe/ s__storm^a«i 


vorkiarung,  which  "0.3  ~ 

Symphony  Orchestra  s program,  L P 
f cations  of  this  kind  may  be  a little 
V amazing  to  that  section  of  concert  goer 
H which  is  anxious  to  hear  as  re»t  » 
^"irletv  of  music  as  possible  within  tne 
. limits  of  a season.  Most  of _us  can . M 
> - do  without  hearing  Tod  und  \ orldk 

L*  unff”  twice  in  a.  month. 


The 

those 

harde 

Liszt 


as  too  many  of;  j 
devices  of  effect  which  have 


The  earlier  Strauss 


i and  jn^eoivsnuion  of  iiis  serviced  your 

i Executive  Committee  presented  him  with  ( 

! ,, ri  honorarium  of  $l.>,()tHi.  rte  aun  u 
I that  Mr  Stransky’s  pay  had  been  raised  . 

- ,.  from  *22,000  to  $30,000  per  annum  two 

‘‘Per  Fllegendo  Hollander.  it  ve.irs  previously,  en  the  orchestra  s , 
Dtr  fact  that  Strauss,  ! ^fgXatio„  with  the  National  Svm- 1 

report  -referred  a i so  i 
vo  this  season's  combinatton  with 
"leading  interests”  of  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  to  the  educational 
program  arranged  jointly  toy  the  Phil-; 
harmonic  with  Mrs.  Harrimans  Amei-J 
ican  Orchestral  Society  and  the  city  o 

BThis  progra^Mr"  Mackay  declared  to 

pfan*1  so  Ifartd^v^s^aina  development 
sound  music  and  Pcactlcal . .^achms  f0J 


riT'rviH.i  is  by  oiiair-  which  Mrs.  Harriman  is  proBlteitTThe 
program  arranged  between  these  so- 
cieties  and  the  Board  of  Education 
was.  he  thought,  the  most  practical  and 
far-reaching  plan  so  far  devised  in  the 
development  of  sound  music  and  prac- 
tical teaching  for  present  and  future 

i generations  here.  

! He  also  mentioned  the  joining  of 
forces  with  the  Philharmonic  by  the 
leading  interests  of  the  City  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which,  he  •'■aid,  was 
not  only  an  added  source  strength 
but  a direct  recognition  that  your  so- 
ciety is  the  leading  orchestral  or- 
ganization in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Irene  Nicoll,  California 
Contralto,  Makes  Debut 

Reveals  Voice  of  Good  Size  anti 
Wide  Range,  With  Some- 
times an  Effort  of  Strain 


;'syea1saKaC  mpression- 

ism  open  to  all  toe  objections  which 
Its  first  critics  raised  against  it,  mu 
Surmounting  them  all  by  sheer  sdncerHy 
nn.v  wondered  tvs  the  PhlladClpi  iA  y 1 
?hesUa  played  the  overture  how  therf 
would  fare  if  they  undertook  the  whole 
ns  Warner  first  conceived  it  in. 
a continuous  piece  of  music  through  Hs 
three  acts.  It  would,  one  Imagines,  d« 

impossible  to  stay  the  course,  and  MrJ 
citn’-nwskl's  reading  seemed  essentially 
that  of  the  concert  room  conductor,  who 
thinks  in  comparatively  ehort  leng.h.. 
The  operatic  performance  would  requlr  . 
more  subordination  of  detail  to  the 

^But" the "performance  of  the  Brahms 
symphony  was  the  event  of  this  pro- 
rrarn  ° To  say  that  one  was  reminded, 

of  Steinbach  with  the  .^‘"’sfelnbach 
chestra  is  to  place  it  high.  bteinoacn 
was  the  supreme  conductor  of  f?ra^? 
because  he  always  remembered  that 
however  contrapuntal  Brahms  may  be 
there  is  always  -strand  of  melody 


Irene  Howland  Nicoll,  a contralL 
from  San  Francisco,  made  her  first  ap 
oearance  here  yesterday  afternoon  a 
Aeolian  Hall,  beginning  with  Bach  am 
Italian  numbers,  but  wisely  departing  ^ 
from  the  standardized  order  in  placing 
her  American  group  next. 

Mme.  Nicoll’s  voice  had  the  charac 


plan  so  rar  aev«cu  f ■ Mme.  i\icon  s 

sound  music  /inf  Pr^1eri[tion^^  Ne4"  ^fistic  contralto  quality  of  tone; 
present  and  futuie  generauo  j a vojce  0f  good  size  and  consid- 

York  City.”  _ . rable  range,  but  some  times  there  was 

effect  of  strain,  some  roughening 
irikrotinn  in  » tfinp.  which  otner- 


York  City, 

Mackay  Urges 
Endowment  for 
Philharmonic 

J'SlThlt 


nd  vibration  in  a tone  which  other- 
wise was  not  without  a certain  rich- 
iess.  The  impression  of  effort  was. 
ore  notable  in  the  first  group:  Bach  s( 
Iy  Heart  Ever  Faithful,”  and  songs > 
Marcello  and  Seechi.  The  Amprv, 
n songs.  Warren's  ‘‘Heart  of  a Kose.^ 
orence  Barbour’s  “A  Forest  Dream, 
ank  La  Forge’s  “Supplication' 

<<rPVi/x  Til o/»kV»i  rrl 


11  d 


prenie  ~ •/,«  nrpsi-  'ank  La  Forge  s ouppucavion 

The  directors,  honorary  J.ce-pres  j ^ k Qui]ter,3”..The  Blackbird.”  found 
_.'waysP  one  strand  of  melody  j &nd  auxiliary  board  of  « e contralto  more  at  home.  With  few-  l 

which  "is '“the  tune,"  " the  thing  ^hl^>  “ “ic  Society  held  their  first  meet-  loud  notes  her  tone  became  much 
w - ■■  «n»ih«r'  he  always  knew|i  harmonic  bocievy  c mother. 

Rachmaninoff’s 


fntS  "c  Society  held  their  first  meet 
bold«  all  else  together;  he  aiwaj'3.kn?]^  i harmonic  S y Tuesday  after 

Saar«!"-“' 

i were  details  to  question.  Occasionally 
..  xr-q  q made  to  sound  a-  little 

. self-conscious,  even  affected.  The  third 
movement  seemed  to  fall  below  tne 


Tuesday  alter-  lootner.  „ . . 

ing  of  the  seaso  Vincent  Rachmaninoff’s  ‘‘In  Springiime,  fo,-G 

noon  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  wed  in  English,  Poldowski  s ’Colum-H 

AMor  with  Walter  W.  Price,  associate  ,;ne„  (repeated)  an(j  tw0  Gretchamnoff  ■ 
Af  nr°S‘ding.  . , ugs  in  French,'  with  a final  OeinianHj 

Clarence  H.  Mackay,  chairman  of^the  ( ,r)Up  by  Franz,  Reger  and  Wolf,  .;  m. 


uve 

t0Onf cmilf-na^wi'shed  that  the  <wm- 
nhoAy  had  Stood  last  so  that  the  dim- 
pnony  .a-irv  which  makes  the  I 

SiiSi;  »s»  « 

sound.  


retary  of  the  auxilmry.^ara-  > 

absence  of  M.s.  hoard  Mrs.  Arthur 
treasurer  ®f . ^treasurer,  presented 
Sachs,  assistant  treasur  f,  H_ 

its  report,  while * 1 at  { th  society’s 

Harriman,  chairman  oi  read  by 

educational  committee,  report  of 

rbeimer,  vfce-chairman  of  the  auxiliary 

b°ard'  Endowment  Fund  Urged  | 

In  his  report  Mr.  Mackay  emphasized  j 
the  great  cost  of  maintaining  a sym- 
phony orchestrating^0  ^the  ^high  j 

standard  demanded.  H-  * nancial  re-  i 
in  other  cities,  adequate  financial  re 
turns  could  not  be  insured  without^an  , 
enaov/ment  fund,  he  said.  Even 


Raquel  Meller  to  Sing  Here. 

i Raquel  Meier,  the  Spanish  singer,  will 
make  her  first  appearance  in  New  York 
;™su.a.v  .W  Nov.  a 
Tin;,,  S,o.r„  or 

Kffi  «l  Sr  SJiS’F.vSa'I  w5^^*H*h,ssy.i 

En.;'  mas  '■ 

SSAlWSfc “a *cbo'„d,7„i»r.. 

Touid  not  have  had  even  the  »«"[?  ““f,  i ^ 

SH*ss^  ^ 

the  first  and  second  scenes  of  the  third 
act,  entitled  “The  Battle  of  Kershenez. 

...  • 4K0  nrQf.  5»rt..  for 


AlJKR  PlPlb  GIVES  nECITTAW 

Max  Pollikoff,  violinist,  gave  his  first 
recital  at  Aeolian  Hall  last  evening, 
studied  with  Leopold  Auer,  among  oth- 
ers, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mac- 
dowell  Club.  He  played  a Bach’s  pre- 
jude,  Auer’s  arrangement  of  Corellis 
"Follies  d’Espagne,”  the  Bruch  concerto 


jllanlst,  wno  mauc  “f-pt TT 

but  in  a recital  a >ear  ago  and 
heard  several  times  in  the  course  of 
last  season,  gave  his  flnst  recital  of 
this  autumn  in  Carnegie  Hall  last 
evening.  The  program  comprised 
Busoni’s  transcription  of  Bach  s or- 
fon  toccata,  adagio  and  fugue  In  L 

major.  Chopin’s  twenty-four  preludes,  j 

opus  28,  Liszt’s  two  legends  of  bt. 
Francis  and  Dohnanyt’s  fantasia  on 
music  from  Delibes’s  ’,:Nalla-  . , t 

When  Mr.  Muenz  made  his  deout  1 
he  deeply  interested  music  lovers  by 
his  qualities  and  his  large  promise- 
A youthful  pianist  of  22,  he  dlsclos- 
a brilliant  and  resourceful  technic 
entirely  subordinated  to  purposes  of 
artistic  Interpretation  Most  of  h- 
playlng  was  astonishingly  wnature 
i searching  in  its  finely  spun  mustol, 

! analysis,  opulent  In  sentiment,  and 
| vivid  In  imagination.  Most  of  it,  how- 
ever seemed  somewhat  restrained  by 
fear  of  too  great  yielding  to  impulse- 
The  dynamic  scale  was  comparatively 
narrow  and  the  palette  of  color  beau- 
! tlful.  but  not  varied. 

In  the  performance  of  the  Busoni 
transcription  last  evening  Mr  Muenz 

showed  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  lose 
the  thunders  of  his  tone  and  he  did 
so  without  lapsing  into  mere  noise. 

He  produced  some  admirable  Imita- 
tions of  organ  effects  and  built  up  a 
climax  of  striking  musical  proportions 
in  the  fugue.  But  his  laying  of  the 
Chopin  preludes  transcended  j 
anything  he  had  previously  done  here 
and  stamped  him  as  a pianist  ready  to 
challenge  the  consideration  o.  the 
most  fastidious  music  lovers.  „ 

In  his  hands  the  "eagles  feathers,  , 
as  Schumann  called  them,  were  ir  - 
descent.  Their  colors  glowed  In  the 
sun  of  a bright  young  talent.  The 
performance  was  notable  for  sheer 
virtuosity  in  technic  and  for  exquisite 
musical  sensibility.  It  had  beauty  of 
tone,  refinement  of  style,  variety  and 
aptness  of  exposition,  and  a never 
j failing  appreciation  of  the  poetic 
ture  of  the  content. 

Perhaps  there  was  just  a trifle  over 
anviety  in  the  phrasing  of  the  little 
mazurka  which  the  Russian  ballet  used 
H i to  dance,  but  on  the  other  hand  th  _ ■ 
reading  of  the  seldom  heard  second 
prelude  was  masterly  in  its  revelano:- 
of  the  tragic  spirit  of  the  music.  Th€r 
hackneyed  D flat  prelude,  No.  15  was 
performed  so  beautifully  that  it  re- 
newed its  youth  and  became  one  ot 
he  priceless  gems  of  the  series. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further 
into  detail.  Mr.  Muenz’s  interpreta- 
lon of  the  preludes  was  that  of  a 
young  master  in  his  most  genial  mood 
‘and  we  shall  look  to  see  this  pianist 
ake  rapid  strides  from  this  time  for- 


"FolUes  a ibspaguv,  - 

in  G minor,  numbers  by  Sarasate  B 
zini,  Chopin-Wilhlmj.  and  one  of  his 
own  compositions  entitled  Uegende 
Mr.  Pollikoff  is  an  artist  or  Proml®« 
and  considerable  talent.  His 
failings  are  those  which  can  probably 
be  eradicated.  Somewhat  impetuous  and 
headlong,  the  fire  of  his  tone  occasion- 

the  proportions  of  a con-  > aae  rapiu  

flagration.  And  his  playing  at  times  ward.  Such  musical  gifts  and  such 
lacks  a certain  degree  of  refinement  and  wholehearted  devotion  to  the  higher 
finish  But  there  is  a genuine  talent  , g.de  of  thc  virtuoso’s  art  cannot  fail 


finish.  But  there  is  a genuine  talent  Sjae  Gi  me  vumoovo  - ™ 
revealed  In  the  quality  of  ihe  tone  an  produce  excellent  results, 

a fine  command  of  color  and  much  real,  1 £ 

beauty  was  disclosed  in  the  uioreserene 
portions  of  the  Bruch  concerto.  Mr. 

Pollikoff  deserves  to  be  heard  aga>m, 

Samuel  Chotzinoff  assisted  ablv  at  the|,< 
piano. 


act,  entitled  "ine  oame  ~ ; I t ' i 

The  opening  scene  of  the  first  act,  for 
' which  the  orchestral  introduction  pre- 
pares our  fancy,  is  in  the  Kershenezky 
woods  near  Little  Kitesch.  Night  is 
falling  and  a cuckoo  sings  through  the 
dusk.  Fevronia  is  discovered  sitting 
under  a tree  weaving  grasses,  and,  as 
the  curtain  rises,  she  sings  a song  in 
praise  of  the  forest  and  its  peaceful 

1 iii..  J.  rr  l.  ..  1 oHln  nifiPP  wVlirh  PriTT" 


manitarian  as  well. 

Leadership  Change  Noted 

“The  question  of  a conductor,  ’ his 
report  continued,  “so  vitally  affects  a; 
symphony  orchestra  that  any  change  in 
its  leadership  can  only  be  regarded  as 
la  serious  step.  You  are  conversant 
! with  the  fact  of  Mr  Stransky’s  retire-, 
ment  last  spring  and  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Hoogstraten, 

Tv..i  -L  nrVin  Vi  fl  c;  tUflilG 


the  curtain  riacs,  mr,  b , * ,1  rvf  v»i«  successor,  Mr.  Van  r-ioogstrateij, 

praise  of  the  forest  ana  it. h p eacef u ] | veunff  Dutch  leader  who  has  made 

solitude.  The  tattle  piecejvhich_c^l  you"f  “j  success  at  the  Lewisohn 

— 1 Itadium  It  the  College  of  the  City  o 


th.  STork.  r California"  and  at"  th. 

and  secon?  Public  square  of  Great } ^v0  concertB  of  the  Philharmonic  at 

~ * *-}„  whichPthe  old  prince  and  his  , v,hlch  he  presided  last  winter.  Mr. 

; lover  of  Fevronia,  hear  the  I Stransky  was  the  leader 

°u\t  1-1019.  to 


son?8  the ' lo^er^  of  Fevronia,  ^ 

® gdll5lf,f Kf  V V Tartar 

Si  aannd\ifs  % 

Ue;  forgiving 

her’s  sins  in  their  hour  of  immi- 


. trace, 

the  cth 

| nent  death. 


IMSKY  GOT 


M 


which  he  presiaeu  pr:, 

Stransky  was  the  leader  of  'h«  Phl1 
harmonic  Orchestra  from  1911-1912  to 
1922-1923,  inclusive,  or  twelve  years- 
“Turing  his  tenure  of  office  he 
'worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  soc.ety  and,  in 
recognition  of  ids  services,  y?ur  ex- 
ecutive committee  presented  him  with 
1 an  honorarium  of  $15,0C0.  In  a le'ter  ° 
April  20,  1923,  to  the  chairman  he  ex- 

■ Uiiikllt jai  U'-'*  pressed  the  warmest  appreciation  of 

$15  099  HONORIUMI 

the  time  of  the  amalgamation  of  the 

Philharmonic  and  the  National  ®)rcl’a“- 
t.0n  two  yes i*3  Mr.  Stransky  s sa‘“ 
ary  was*  raised  from  $22,000  to  $30,000 

a year.”  . . 

Co-operation  Approved 

Mr.  Mackay  referred  to  the  foiward 
step  taken  in  the  society’s  educational 
;,t  a 1 program  through  the  understanding 
Mrs  I reached  between  the  Philharmonic  and 
th.  American  Orchestral  Society,  of 


key  Praists  the  Retired  Con- 
di cicr’i , Services  to  F hither  man- 
ic  Hit  by  New  Union  Scale. 


MME.  AlCOliL’S  RECITAL. 

Mme.  Irene  Howland  Nicoll.  Califor- 
nia contralto,  gave  her  first  recital  in 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday - w 1th  Frank  La  » 
-R-nr-tre  at  the  piano.  She  sang  Bacn  s m 
"My  Heart  Ever  Faithful.”  Seeclu  s 
"Lungi  dal  caro  bene,”  a group  of  Amer-  | 
ican  songs  and  numbers  by  Kzchmaw-  ; 
noff  Gretchaninow.  b ranz.  Moll,  ana 
others  Her  voice,  while  not  consisently 
well  developed,  is  used  well  and  her  | 
simpler  numbers  were  rendered  with 
much  sincerity  and  expression.  Mine. 
Nicoll’s  upper  tones  occasionally  sounded 
forced  and  some  songs  were  not  as 
smooth  as  they  might  have  been  but  a 
good  tone  and  an  evident  sympathy  with 
her  art  combined  to  effect  a highly  en- 

joyable  recital - 

Irene  H.  Nicoll.  Contralto,  Applauded 
Irene  Howland  Nicoll.  a contralto  from 
San  Francisco,  appear^  here  for  toe 
first  time  yesterday  afternoon  aJ 
Aeolian  Hall,  assisted  by  Florence  Bai  - 

ilSiKfi 

thusiastlcally.  

kJ-1/  'Ivl' 

V W.  .1  HKNDEUSOX. 


Polish  Pianist  Returns. 
Mieczyslaw  Muenz,  a young  Polish 


Mr.  Mieczyslaw  Munz. 

By  H.  C.  COLLES. 

Wlien  a pianist  chooses  to  play  the 
whole  set  of  Chopin’s  twenty-four  pre- 
ludes he  is  distinguished  at  once  as  a 
musician  who  takes  his  music  serlouslj 
and  deserves  to  be  taken  seriously  him- 
self. The  trlflers  will  always  pick  out 
a few  sugar  plums  from  such  a work  as 
this  and  leave  the  rest.  It  was  not  only 
in  his  choice,  however,  that  Mr.  Mieczy- 
slaw Mtinz  showed  himself  to  be  a seri- 
ous artist  in  the  piano  recital  which  he 
gave  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night.  He 
preceded  the  Chopin  with  Busoni  s tran- 
scription of  Bach’s  organ  roccata  and 
Fugue  in  C ; he  followed  it  with  Liszt  s 
two  Legends  of  St.  Francis.  . , 

A clean,  incisive  touch,  rarely  hare, 
and  always  ready  to  soften  Into  smooth- 
edged  resonance  where  the  music  re- 
quired such  softening,  is  a salient  cnar 
acteristic  of  his  playing.  His  thought- 
ful musicianship  is  shown  in  his  use 

of  his  high  technical  aroilinm^nt. 

Whatever  was  questionable  in  his  Gael 
seemed  to  be  more  due  to  Busont  Ulan 
to  him.  There  is  no  logical  objection 
to  translation  of  organ  music  into  terms 
of  the  modern  piano,  but  there  art 
genie  passages  in  this  ^example  of  . I 
process,  more  particularly  the  chmax  -. 
where  Busoni  seems  rather  to  ha\e  ex  I 
coeded  his  brief.  . tjlos0[ 

Mr.  MUnz’s  qualities  are  just  tnos  I 
Which  should  make,  him  a great  Ba c l 
player,  and  it  is  to  be  : hoped  ' ^ t^e 
will  not  Kite  way  to  thi  tend  T 
icrnible  among  pianists,  to 
Hacli  is  only  effective  in  the  concern  j 
loom  when  he  has  been  arranged 

' '.Mr.  PMnt!iiz’s  playing  ^hopm 
shv.ivs  inu  resting  and  vivid.  1 - 

i|.  m v els  of  melody.  exqolsiteU  cut  bi 
veil  without  a -setting,  test  the 
rxocutant’s  control  of  itinj*  ^ js 
Instrument  VI‘D'  thoroughly  . 

,asv  to  show  off  in  the  , 

hers  and  to-  sentimentalize  the  <xi 

''Mr.” Munz  held  himself _ well  in 
snd  while  he  gave  us  boti  bril  i . 
and  sentiment  he  never 
either.  There  were  a few 
be  seemed  to  forget  Jhat 
rionr  Jjas  its  limits,  f.o;  exampk. 


mm®'- 


if 


fiSS 


-Hgytn  , 

1 

fl,r  Ji*  bv , refusing  l»  be  i lK'lnrlcal 
"nill’'>r.  Hr  showed  that  h.. 
V 1 - l”.  Pt'1f«Hy  •lmple  In  Haying 
v ' Ijrtual  lu  No.  17.  fa  try  like  In 
No.  ..I  anil  boldly  impulsive  In  tin-  last 
ci  all. 


Leaving  uarnegie,  i reacneci  luwni 
Hall  just  in  time  to  hoar  Mini’. 
Charles  Cahier  sing  two  of  Grieg’s  ■ 
glorious  songs — "Monte  Pincio”  ami 
"The  Swan" — which  deeply  moved  the 
hearers.  She  was  not  In  as  good  I 
voice  as  last  season  when  she  sang  I 
here,  but  her  rare  art  of  Interpreta- 
tion makes  one  forget  that.  There 
were,  in  her  last  groups*  Finnish, 
Swedish,  Spanish,  Irish  and  Scotch  I 
songs,  and  she  had  the  courage  and 
jgood  sense  to  begin  (instead  or  end- 
ling)  her  recital  with  American  songs 
by  John  Aldcn  Carpenter:  "The  Day 
Is  No  More"  and  "On  the  Seashore  of 
i Endless  Worlds." 


OTHER  MUSIC. 

Phaeton,  or  whoever  the  young  man 
of  the  myth  was,  who  failed  to  quali- 
fy as  a charioteer,  found  a mate  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Aeolian  Hall  in 
Violet  Horner,  a debutante  soprano. 
Miss  Horner,  who  fared  very  well, 
aided  by  impeccable  diction  and  con- 
siderable style  when  she  stayed  close 
to  simple  music,  attempted  without 
much  success  to  drive  that  formidable 
quadriga  of  the  veteran  coloraturas 
“Charmant  Oiseau,”  "Queen  of  the 
Night’s  Air”  (Magic  Flute),  Proch’s 
"Variations”  and  the  Cavatina  from 
"The  Barber  of  Seville.”  For  a 
young  artist  of  Miss  Horner's  evident 
KB  experience,  any  one  of  these  would 
lave  been  a test:  the  four  together 
brought  slight  comfort  to  her  audi- 
ence. 

Miss  Horner  has  the  beginnings  of 
a lovely  flexible  coloratura:  she  has 
marked  ease  and  stage  presence;  in 
the  simpler  airs,  like  Schumann’s 
"Nussbaum,"  she  was  very  lovely  to 
hear;  but  she  must  wait  awhile  for 
these  other  much  too  ambitious  num- 
ers. 

By  Deems  Taylor  ^ 

M I EC2YSLA  W MUEN2. 
ft  Is  not  every  pianist  who  can 
make  a debut  in  Aeolian  Hall  one 
season  and  blossom  forth  In  Car- 
negie the  next,  with  carriage  calls 
and  standees  and  Alexander  Lam- 
bert and  Ganna  Walska  and  Sigls- 
mund  Stojowskl  In  the  audience,  and 
all  the  other  signs  of  success.  But 
Mr.  Muenz  managed  all  that  last 
night  and  managed  it  very  well.  The 
young  Polish  pianist  Is  a thoroughly 
interesting  artist  with  something  to 
say  and  the  means  wherewith  to  get 
it  said. 

His  program  last  evening  was  built 
along  wholesale  lines,  with  the  music  \ 
delivered  In  quantity  lots  only.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Bach-Busoni  toccata 
in  C major,  in  itself  no  small  part  of 
an  evening,  he  then  proceeded  to  play 
the  entire  twenty-four  preludes  of 
Chopin’s  opus  28,  with  the  Liszt  ’ St. 

I*  rands'  legends  and  Dohnanyi’s 
transcription  from  Delibes's  "Naila.” 

He  not  only  played  the  twenty-four 
preludes  (we  counted  only  twenty- 
three.  but  possibly  we  skipped  a 
thumb  the  second  time  around),  but 
kept  them  alive  and  interesting  from! 
beginning  to  end,  and  managed  not  j 
only  to  give  them  the  Individual  ex-  ' 


In  Aeolian  nail  isevana  van 
der  Veer  shared  the  programme 
with  her  tenor  husband,  Reed 
Miller,  Both  had  made  many 
friends  and  admirers  by  admir- 
able work  In  oratorio.  They 
proved  to  be  equally  artistic  iM>d 
I entertaining  In  last  night's  varied 
programme.  Miss  Van  der  Veer's 
lovely  tones  and  /lne  diction 
| were  displayed  in  German, 
French  and  American  songs.  Mr. 
Miller  posses  a voice  of  good 
[ compass  and  attractive  quality. 
His  interpretation  of  Handellan 
extracts  was  noteworthy  for 
breadth  of  phrasing  and  equable 
tone  production  throughout  hla 
range.  f 

Duets  by  Schumann  and  Wolf- 
Ferrairi  were  Included  in  the  list. 
• • • 

Violet  Horner  is  a young  so- 
prano possessed  of  certain  musi- 
cal gifts  and  a vaulting  ambition. 
Both  these  qualities  ehe  dis- 
closed before  a friendly  audience 

./•  k . 
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presslon  they  needed,  but  to  link  them 
!as  elements  In  a single,  great  prelude  | 
that  had  Its  own  beginning,  climax 
and  finale. 

His  personality  la  strong  enough  to 
carry  well,  even  In  so  large  a hall  as 
| Carnegie,  but  one  kept  recalling 
: Aeolian  with  ill-suppressed  longing 
last  night,  nevertheless.  His  playing 
is  so  utterly  a personal  communica- 
tion that  it  seems  too  bad  to  ask  him 
to  raise  his  voice.  He  is  a pluyer  of 
subtle  moods  and  delicate  colorings, 
working  out  detuils  with  infinite  and 
loving  care. 

But  this  sense  of  dotal!  does  not 
degenerate  into  fussiness.  He  has 
such  a sound  feeling  for  construction 
that  the  main  lines  of  his  work  are 
never  obscured  by  decoration.  His 
Bach  toccata  was  as  poetic  in  con- 
ception as  the  Chopin  prelude;  but 
both  were  cleanly  articulated  and 
{tor  all  their  emotional  fulness  lied 
the  fundamental  simplIcltyK;  that 
comes  of  understandin 

. ..  .. 


With  a Galaxy  of  Soloists  and 
Several  New  Compositions  by 
American  Soloists., 


WINTTER  WATTS'S  ETCHINGS 
TO-NIGHT  FOR  FIRST  TIME. 


Two  Parts  of  a Suite  of  Four 
Mood  Pictures  Suggested  by 
Various  Scenes  and  Places. 


The  Stadium  Concerts  to-night  start 
on  their  second  week,  with  more  fine 
programmes,  and  now  a galaxy  of 
soloists  and  a succession  of  new  com- 
positions, by  American  composers,  the 
latter  a promised  and  eagerly  awaited 
feature.  John  Powell,  pianist,  plays 
to-night.  Nina  Koshetz,  soprano, 
sings  to-morrow.  On  Tuesday  Cor- 
nelius Van  Vliet,  ’cellist,  will  be 
soloist.  Wednesday  is  Symphony 
Night  and  Thursday  All  Wagner 
Night,  while  on  Friday  Julia  Claussen, 
contralto,  sings. 

This  second  Stadium  week  is  full  of 
outstanding  features.  Not  the  least 
of  these  are  the  number  of  American 
composers  that  will  he  played.  Among 
ihesc  are  "Etchings,”  by  Wintter 
Watts,  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time 
to-night;  Henry  M.  Dunham’s  tone 
poem,  “Aurora,”  on  Tuesday;  Lucius 
Hosmer's  "Northern  Rhapsody”  (a 
companion  piece  to  the  same  com- 
poser’s “Southern  Rhapsody”)  on 
Friday,  and  “Within  . a Temple,” 
Fantasia  for  Orchestra,  by  Howard 
Barlow. 

Mr.  Barlow  is  conductor  of  the 
Beethoven  Society. 

“Mood  Pictures. 19 

Wintter  Watts's  “Etchings”  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  “Westminster 
Abbey”  and  “Petit  Trianon.”  Of  it 
the  programme  notes,  written  by 
Lawrence  Gilman,  say: 

“These  two  orchestral  ‘etchings’  are 
part  of  a suite  of  four  mood-pictures 

suggested  by  various  scenes  and 
places.  The  first  is  ‘a  sentimental 
reverie  in  the  most  famous  of  English 
curiosity ‘shops ; ’ the  second  is  an  at- 
tempt to  evoke  the  naive  and  ex. 
quisite  artificiality  of  Mario  An- 
toinette’s celebrated  Versailles  bunga- 
low— its  perfumed  rusticity,  its  child- 
like sophistication,  relieved  against  the 
lovely  setting  furnished  by  God)  and 
t’.e  Bourbons.  The  two  other  num- 
bers in  Mr.  Watt’s  orchestral  travel- 
sketches  (not  yet  complete)  are  cn- 
titled  ‘Gate  of  the  Golden  Horn — 
Bosphorous,’  and  a Russian  scene. 


"Tho  composer  WUN  born  In  < Incln-H 
nctl  In  1886,  begun  to  study  music  at  I 
eighteen,  came  to  Now  York  und  won 
a scholarship  at  the  Pamrosch  In.JI-  | 
tutn.  He  Ims  sung,  taught,  conducted 
and  composed — incidental  music  for 
‘Alice  In  Wonderlund*  (I.lttlo  Thcutrn,  . 
1919).  dramatic  sceneH  for  voice  and1 
orchestra,  un  orchestral  work  which 
won  tho  Morris  Iareb  prlzo  of  $1.0"0l 
In  1918,  and  many  songs.  The  first  of  i 
tho  ’etchings'  received  honorable 
mention  tor  the  Prig  do  Romo  of  the 
American  Acadotny.” 

Lucius  Ilosmcr  Is  a South  Acton, 
Mass.,  man,  horn  In  1870.  Howurd 
Barlow,  who  comes  from  Ohio,  wua 
In  tho  World  War,  serving  for 
eighteen  months  with  tho  colors  in 
France. 

The  Stnillmn  Auditions. 

During  the  past  week  very  Im- 
portant stadium  news  came  to  the 
fore,  the  announcement  of  those  suc- 
cessful in  the  Stadium  Auditions, 

| which  have  been  directed  by  a com- 
mittee headed  by  Mrs.  William  Cowcn. 
Two  girls  and  four  men  were  chosen. 

I William  Simmons  of  JVew  York,  bari- 
tone, Louis  Dornay,  until  last  De- 
cember of  Holland,  now  of  this  city, 

] tenor;  Miss  May  Korb  of  Newark, 
soprano;  Miss  Helen  Jeffries  of  Al- 
bany, violinist,  and  Frank  Sheridan 


and  I-Iarry  Kaufman,  both  of  New 
York,  pianists. 

Miss  Korb  Is  a pupil  of  Sembrlch, 
and  has  been  known  ate  “the  child 
soprano  of  New  Jersey.”  William 
Simmons  has  had  his  training  en- 
tirely in  this  country  and  Is  an- 
nounced by  the  committee  as  “a  per- 
fect ^representative  of  the  art  of  sing-  ' 
big.”  Louis  Dornay  coached  with  the 
Dutch  conductor,  Mengelberg. 

Artistic  Ancestry. 

Frank  Sheridan,  typical  New  York- 
er, has  the  artistic  ancestry  of  an 
Irish  father  and  a German-Jewish 
mother,  with  the  blood  of  a Russian 
great-great-grandmother  who  was  a 
famous  opera  singer.  He  is  a pupil  of 
Louis  Stillman  and  a cousin  of  the 
late  Charles  Klein,  the  playwright,  j 
who  went  down  in  the  Lusitania  with 
Charles  Frohman.  Harry  Kaufman 
has  been  a well-known  accompanist 
for  Zimbalist  and  others,  and  Is  now 
developing  into  a virtuoso  himself. 

Miss  Jeffries  is  an  American  girl,  a 
pupil  of  Knelsel,  who  has  been  play- 
ing before  the  public  for  several  years 
and  whom  the  committee  passed  as 
most  proficient. 

The  Stadium  Auditions  Just  over. 
Mrs.  Cowen  further  announced,  are 
but  the  beginning.  A permanent 
Audition  organization  is  to  be  formed, 
will  commence  to  function  in  the  fall 
and  will  have  offices  In  New  York. 
Stadium  Auditions  for  next  season 
will  begin  soon  after  Christmas. 
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